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ABEKNETHT,  George,  provisional  governor 
of  Oregon  (1845-49),  was  born  in  New  Yorli  city, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1807.  His  parents  were  from  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  .and  married  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  in  mercantile  business  there  when  the 
financial  panic  of  1837  occurred.  Being  ruined  there- 
by, he  sold  valuable  property  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  his  home,  paid  off  all  his  indebted- 
ness and  sailed  for  Oregon  in  1839,  as  a  member  of 
the  mission  established  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  in  the  Willamette  valley.  He  arrived  in 
Oregon  in  June,  1840,  and  for  some  time  was  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  mission,  some  few  miles  below 
Salem.  The  Methodists  in  early  days  exerted  a  great 
influence,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual;  but  their  in- 
fluence was  largely  broken  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  drew  away  all  of  the  French 
Canadians,  and  exerted  great  in- 
fluence on  the  Indians.  When 
the  mission  removed  to  Oregon 
City,  Mr.  Abernethy  accompa- 
nied it,  and  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued in  1844,  he  bought  the 
mission  store,  the  stock  of  goods 
on  hand,  and  the  unsettled  ac- 
counts standing  on  the  books; 
also  the  company's  sawmill, 
and  devoted  himself  thereafter 
to  business.  Amid  all  the  con- 
troversies which  occurred  in  the 
early  history  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Abernethy  showed  no  desire  for 
political  preferment,  although 
he  always  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  "  Oregon  coun- 
try," and  especially  through 
mission  agencies  strove  for  its 
every  good  way.  Upim  the  or- 
ganization of  the  provisional  government ,  in  1845, 
he  was  nominated  for  the  ofiice  of  governor  and 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  "Pacific  Advocate" 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  of  May  10,  1877,  says  of  his 
election  :  "It  was  highly  complimentary,  as  it  took 
place  at  a  time  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands."  He  first  learned  of  his  election  on 
landing  in  Oregon  on  his  return.  His  re-election  in 
1846,  by  a  small  majority  was  due  mainly  to  the 
votes  of  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  He  continued  in  office  by  annual  elec- 
tion even  after  the  creation  of  the  territory,  until 
March  3,  1849,  when  Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  by  Pres.  Polk,  arrived  at 
Oregon  City.  During  Gov.  Abernethy's  incumbency 
tlie  terrible  massacre  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  other 
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Protestant  missionaries  occurred  at  Waiilatpu,  in  the 
Walla- Walla  valley,  and  was  followed  by  the  Cayuse 
war  of  1847-48.  Gov.  Abernethy  was  criticised 
for  slowness  in  calling  for  troops,  and  for  calling 
out  fewer  volunteers  than  the  legislature  thought 
necessary.  But  it  is  a  fact  that,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  receipt  of  the  hostile  news,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Vancouver  with  about  forty  volunteers,  and 
finding  the  olflcers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  un- 
willing to  trust  the  provisional  government  for  the 
necessary  ammunition  and  supplies,  he,  with  two  of 
his  commissioners  whom  the  legislature  had  ap- 
pointed, became  personally  responsible.  He  went 
on  to  the  Dalles,  where  the  expedition  against  the 
hostile  Indians  was  organized,  from  whence  it 
marched  against  them,  met  them  in  battles,  de- 
feated them  and  secured  peace.  Subsequently  the 
murderers  of  Dr.  Whitman  were  captured,  taken  to 
Willamette  valley,  tried,  convicted  and  hanged. 
When  Oregon  was  created  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  presented  to  the 
U.  S.  government  by  Gov.  Abernethy,  were  passed 
upon  by  one  of  the  ablest,  strictest  auditors  the 
treasury  department  ever  had,  Hon.  P.  Clayton,  and 
were  paid.  An  old  Oregon  pioneer  says  of  Gov. 
Abernethy:  "  I  am  not  seeking  to  make  him  a  great 
man — only  this:  as  a  missionary  he  was  consistent  and 
conscientious;  as  a  business  man  he  was  honorable, 
enterprising  and  liberal;  as  a  governor  he  was  pa- 
triotic, elficient  and  unselfish.  And  for  this  he  de- 
serves the  respect  of  the  pioneers,  and  honorable 
mention  in  the  history  of  Oregon  .  .  .  and  I  do  recall 
from  memory,  and  other  pioneers  relate,  numerous 
incidents  which  prove  him  to  have  pursued  a  noble, 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  course."  Ex-Gov. 
George  L.  Curry,  of  Oregon,  writing  in  the  "Penn 
Monthly,"  for  January,  1875,  says:  "Gov.  Aber- 
nethy, an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman,  unassum- 
ing, indisposed  to  court  popular  favor,  with  strong 
common  sense,  and  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  conscien- 
tiously and  quietly,  was  the  right  man  for  the  oc- 
casion, and,  whatever  prejudice  may  assert  to  the  con- 
trary, it  was  fortunate  for  the  colony  that  just  such 
a  person  could  be  had  to  fill  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  position  in  the  pioneer  government."  In 
1884  the  late  Hon.  M.  P.  Deady  of  the  U.  S.  court 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  said  in  reference  to  the  portrait 
of  Gov.  Abernethy  presented  by  his  children  to  the 
.Portland  Library  Association,  "  it  will  be  hung  and 
kept  in  a  convenient  and  conspicuous  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  association,  in  memory  of  the  promi- 
nent and  honorable  part  the  original  took  in  the 
work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  enterprising,  in- 
telligent and  moral  community  in  Oregon."    In  the 
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later  years  of  his  life  Gov.  Abernethy  met  with  busi- 
ness reverses,  and  the  great  flood  iu  the  Willamette 
valley,  1861-63,  devastated  his  property  in  Oregon 
City.  He  then  removed  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
was  in  business  there  until  his  death.  May  2,  1877, 
with  the  full  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  For  his 
services  as  governor  he  never  drew  a  dollar  of  the 
salary  allowed  by  the  legislature.  He  had  two 
children,  William  Abernetliy,  and  Annie,  wife  of 
Col.  H.  C.  Hodges,  U.  S.  A. 

SHIELDS,  James,  soldier  and  first  territorial 
governor  of  Oregon  (1848),  was  boi'n  in  Dungannon, 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Dec.  12,  1810.     iiboiit  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  emigrated  to  the  United!'  States, 
where  he  completed  his  education,  studied  law  and 
began  practice  at  Kaskaskia,  HI.  ,in  1833. 
He  rapidly  achieved  professional  distinc- 
tion, and  having  entered  politics  was  in 
1836  elected  to  the  legislature.     In  1839 
he  was  made  auditor  of  the  state  finan- 
ces, and  in  1843  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.   He  held  the  latter  oflJce 
until  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office,  de- 
partment of  the  interior  at  Washington. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  he 
entered  the  military  service,  and  was 
given  command  of  a  brigade  of  Illinois 
troops.     He  afterward   commanded  a 
brigade  composed  of  marines  and  New- 
York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers.  He 
served  under  Gens.  Taylor,  Scott  and 
John  E.  Wool,  and  was  wounded  at  Cerro 
Gordo  and  Chapultepec,  receiving  the 
brevet  of  major-general  for  meritorious  services  in  the 
former  engagement.     He  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice, July  20,  1848,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
territorial  governor  of  Oregon  by  Pres.  Polk.     He 
held  this  oflice  nominally  for  only  a  few  months, — 
George  Abernethy  meanwhile  continuing  as  gov- 
ernor after  the  creation  of  the  territory, — and  re- 
signed upon  his  election    as  U.  S.   senator  fi'om 
Illinois  in  1849,  Joseph  Lane,  of  North  Carolina, 
succeeding  him  as  governor  of  Oregon.  Gen.  Shields 
continued  U.  8.  senator  from  Illinois  six  years,  until 
March  3,  1855.     He  then  took  up  his  residence  in 
Minnesota,  where  also  he  speedily  became  promi- 
nent, and  upon  its  admission  to  statehood  in  1857 
was  again  made  U.  S.  senator.     He  served  two  years 
(1858-60),  and  then  engaged  in  mining  and  similar 
enterprises  in  California  and  Mexico.     On  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  promptly  oiTered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government,  and  having  been  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Aug.  19, 1861, 
was  assigned  to  command  of  Gen.  F.  W.  Lander's 
brigade,  after  that  officer's  death  in  March,  1863.  He 
was  commander  of  division  under  Gen.  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks  during  operatious  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  directed  the  initial  movement  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.     He 
was  in  command  of  the  Federal  force  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Port  Republic,  Va.,  June  9,  1862,  and  was 
defeated   by    Gen.  "  Stonewall"  Jackson.     He    re- 
signed from  the  service,  March  28,  1863,  and  re- 
turned to  California.     Shortly  after  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  where  iu  1868  he  was  president  of  the 
state  Democratic  convention,  and  next;  settled  in 
Carrollton,  Mo.,  where  he  practiced  law  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.     Here  he  served  as  railroad  commis- 
sioner and  member  of  the  state  legislature.     In  1878 
he  was  made  U.  8.  senator  for  the  third  time,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  deceased  and 
served  from  January  to  March,  1879.     He  died  at 
Ottumwa,  la.,  June  2,  1879. 

LANE,  Joseph,  second  territorial  governor  of 
Oregon  (1849-50),  and  acting  governor  (1853)  was 
born  in  Buncombe  county,  N.  C.,  Dec.  14  1801  son 


of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Street)  Lane.     He  was  grand- 
nephew  of  Joel  Lane,  a  pioneer  in  North  Cai'olina, 
who  donated  to  his  state  1,000  acres  of  land,  upoa 
which  the  city  of  Raleigh  was  built.     In  1804  his 
father  emigrated  to  Henderson  county,  Ky.,  where 
the  boy  had  only  such  an  education  as  he  could 
obtain  in  the  country  schools,  and  from  an  early  age 
shifted  for  himself.     His  first  employment  was  with* 
"  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  his  county.     In  1816 
he  removed  to  Warwick  county,  Ind.,  where  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment.  .  He  no*- 
removed  to  Vanderburg  county  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  in  1832,  though  hardly  eligible  by  age,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Indiana  legislature,  where  he  ap- 
peared, according  to  contemporary  description  as  "  a 
slender,   freckle-faced  boy."     On  the  Ohio  river 
Lane  became  exceedingly  popular,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  his  hospitality,  which  was  so  generous  that 
the  door  of  his  house  was  always  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  traveler,  while  the  boatmen  on  the 
river  felt  at  liberty  to  take  any  of  his  boats  for 
temporary  use  without  asking".     He  was  a  farmer,  a 
produce-dealer  and  a  legislator,  and  for  twenty-four 
years  frequently  served  the  people  in  one  or  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature.     He  supported  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  and  Polk.     In  1846,  when  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out,  and  a  call  was  made  upon 
Indiana  for  volunteers,  Lane  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate.     He  immediately  resigned  and  volun- 
teered as  a  private,  but  on  the  arrival  at  New  Orleans 
of  the  regiment  which  he  had  joined,  he  was  elected 
colonel,  and  a  few  days  after  was  commissioned  by 
Pres.  Polk  brigadier-general.     After  the  arrival  of 
his  brigade  of  three  regiments  at  Brazos,  his  men 
were  obliged  to  remain  for  severiil  months  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  at  length  he  was 
ordered  to  Saltillo,  of  which  post  he  was  made  com- 
mander.    At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  he  was  third 
in  command,  having  the  direction  of  the  left  wing. 
He  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  and  by  the  skill  witll  which 
he  manoeuvred  his  troops.     In  this  battle  he  was 
badly  wounded,   his  arm  being 
shattered  by  a  musket-ball,  while 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
Maj-Gen.  Wool  wrote  to  Lane, 
after  this  battle  :    "  I  have  seen 
you  in  all  situations  at  the  head 
of  your  brigade;  in  the  drill,  and 
iu  the  great  battle  of  Feb.  33d 
and  23d,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  experience  I  have  seen  few, 
very   few,   who    behaved    with 
more  zeal,  ability  and  gallantry 
in  the  hour  of  danger."     Lane's 
brigade  disbanded  in  June,  1847, 
its  term  of  service  having  ex- 
pired,   and    iu    September    he 
joined    Gen.    Scott.     On    Sept. 
20th,  iu  command  of  3,500  men, 
he  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
the  city  of  Mexico.     He  fought 
the  battle  of  Hiiamantla  successfully,  capturing  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  some  prisoners, 
including  Maj.  Iturbide,  son  of  the  former  emperor 
of  Mexico.     For  this  victory  Lane  was  brevetted 
major-general.     On  the  13th  of  October  he  arrived 
at  Puebla,  and  raised  the  siege.    On  the  19th,  having 
gone  out  from  Puebla,  he  began  a  running  fight  with 
the  Mexicans,  in  which  he  had  the  advantage.     Be- 
tween this  time  and  the  32d  of  November  he  fought 
two  battles,   and  recaptured  a  train  of  thirty-six 
laden  wagons  belonging  to  merchants  in  Puebla  and 
Mexico.     He  took  Mataraoras  on  Nov.  33d,  and  in 
the  following  January  captured  Orizaba.     From  his 
danng  and  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  Lane  was 
known  as  the  "  Marion  of  the  Mexican  army."    He 
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finally  fought  the  battle  of  Tchualtaplan,  which  was 
the  last  fought  in  Mexico,  in  which  he  took  fifty- 
prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  many  of 
the  enemy,  while  losing  but  one  man  killed  and  four 
wounded.  In  August,  1848,  Gen.  Lane  returned  to 
Indiana,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  was  appointed 
governor  of  Oregon.  He  went  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sept.  4,  and  after  great  hard- 
ships, reached  Oregon  City  in  March,  1849.  During 
the  next  year  or  two  he  had  serious  conflicts  with  the 
Indians,  and  established  himself  in  the  favor  of  the 
people  of  the  territory.  In  1851  he  was  elected  by 
the  Democrats  delegate  to  congress,  where  he  was 
retained  until  1859,  when  Oregon  was  finally  ad- 
mitted as  a  state.  After  the  removal  of  Gov.  Gaines 
in  1853,  he  was  for  a  few  days  acting  govei-nor  until 
the  appointment  of  Gov.  Davis.  He  was  now  elected 
United  States  senator,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
from  1859  to  1861.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge. After  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  senate. 
Gen.  Lane  retired  from  politics,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Oregon,  in  a  position  not  only 
of  obscurity  but  of  poverty,  and  died  there  April 
19,  1881. 

GAINES,  John  P.,  third  territorial  governor  of 
Oregon  (1850-53),  was  born  at  Augusta,  Va.  (now 
W.  va.),  in  September,  1795,  and  in  early  youth  re- 
moved to  Boone  county,  Ky.  He  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
the  Thames  and  several  other  engagements.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at  "Walton, 
Boone  county,  also  representing  the  county  in  the 
state  legislature  several  years.  During  the  Mexican 
war  he  went  into  service  as  major  of  Marshall's  Ken- 
tucky cavalry  volunteers,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Encarnacion,  but  escaped  in  a  few 
months,  and  rejoining  the  army  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Molino  del  Rey.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  thirtieth 
congress  as  a  Whig,  and  served  from  Dec.  6th  until 
March  3,  1849.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Oregon  by  Pres.  Fillmore,  and  arrived  with  his 
family  on  Aug.  15th.  From  May  1st  until  that  date 
the  government  had  been  administered  by  the  terri- 
torial secretary  and  prosecuting  attorney  acting  with 
the  U.  S.  marshal.  The  contest  over  the  location 
of  the  Capital  was  then  at  its  height,  Salem  and 
Oregon  City  being  rivals  for  the  honor.  The  legis- 
lature passed  an  afct  to  locate  and  establish  the  capital, 
when  Gov.  Gaines  interfered  by  a  special  message, 
reminding  the  members  that  they  could  not  appro- 
priate money  for  public  buildings  without  his  con- 
currence, and  tliat  according  to  the  organic  act,  every 
law  must  have  but  one  object,  whereas  that  just 
passed  by  them  embraced  several.  Angered  at  this, 
the  assembly  voted  to  print  neither  the  special  nor 
the  annual  message  of  the  governor.  The  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
who  replied  that,  while  it  was  true  that  his  concu  rrence 
was  necessary  to  make  the  expenditure  of  appropria- 
tion legal,  the  legislature  nevertheless  had  the  right 
to  locate  the  seat  of  government  without  his  consent. 
Gov.  Gaines  refused  to  recognize  as  binding  the  law 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  that  body  proceeded 
to  petition  congress  to  allow  Oregon  to  elect  her  own 
governor  and  judges.  The  Democrats  of  the  terri- 
tory who  had  from  the  first  opposed  the  appointment 
of  Gaines  formed  a  regular  organization  in  the  spring 
of  1853,  forcing  the  Whigs  to  nominate  a  ticket. 
.  The  act  of  the  legislature  establishing  the  capital  at 
Salem  was  approved  by  the  U.  S.  government,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1853  Gov.  Gaines  convened  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  declared  that  the  loca- 
tion act  was  still  defective,  that  no  sites  for  buildings 
had  been  selected,  and  that  no  money  could  be 
drawn  from  the  sums  appropriated  until  the  com- 


missioners were  authorized  by  law  to  call  for  it. 
These  and  other  objections  disgusted  the  assembly, 
which  adjourned  without  transacting  any  business; 
and  from  that  time  his  unpopularity  with  his  own 
party  steadily  increased,  so  that  there  was  general 
rejoicing  when  he  was  removed.  During  1851  Gov. 
Gaines  served  as  one  of  three  commissioners  for 
Oregon  to  secure  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles 
west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  He  was  bitterly 
assailed  during  his  administration,  being  accused  of 
dishonesty  as  well  as  personal  vanity  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  ' '  his  enemies  exaggerating  his  weak 
points "  says  Bancroft's  "  Oregon,"  "while  covering 
his  creditable  ones,  and  that  to  a  degree  his-  official 
errors  could  not  justify."  He  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Lane,  former  governor,  who  had  been  repre- 
senting Oregon  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  but 
the  latter  held  office  for  three  days  only  (May  16-19), 
resigning  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
congress.  Gov.  Gaines  was  married,  at  Versailles, 
Ky.,  June  23,  1819,  to  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Priscilla  (McBiide)  Kincaid.  She  bore  him  several 
children,  two  of  whom,  daughters,  died  of  yellow 
fever  on  the  journey  to  Oregon.  Mrs.  Gaines  was 
thrown  from  a  carriage  and  killed  in  1851.  In  1853 
Gov.  Gaines  was  married  to  Margaret  B.  Wands, 
one  of  the  first  school  teachers  sent  to  Oregon.  On 
returning  to  private  life,  Gov.  Gaines  retired  to  his- 
farm  in  Marion  county,  and  died  there  Jan.  4,  1858. 
DAVIS,  John  W.,  fourth  territorial  governor 
of  Oregon  (1853-54),  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county.  Pa.,  July  17,  1799.  He  received  a  classical 
education,  and  then  entered  Balti- 
more Medical  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  1821.  In  1823  he 
removed  to  Carlisle,  Ind. ;  served  in 
the  state  legislature  several  years,  and 
in  1833  was  speaker  of  the  lower 
house.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  a  member 
of  congress  in  1835-37,  1839-41  and 
1843-47,  and  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  lower  house,  Dec.  1,  1845.  He 
was  twice  president  of  the  national 
Democratic  convention,  including 
that  held  in  1853,  which  nominated 


Franklin  Pierce  for  the  presidency.  >'>^  ^VT"^^* 

In  1848-50,  during  Polk's  administra-  ^^^"^^  ^'C/=C%«^ 
tion,  he  was  commissioner  to  China.  ^ 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Oregon,  and  took  with  him  the  sum  of  $40,000,  ap- 
propriated by  congress  for  the  erection  of  a  capitol 
and  penitentiary.  He  arrived  at  Salem  Dec.  2d. 
He  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  politic  enough  to  re- 
frain from  interfering  with  the  assembly's  rights, 
and  the  only  charge  brought  against  him  was  that  he 
was  an  eastern  man  ;  but  an  influential  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party  was  determined  to  have 
George  Law  Curry  appointed  governor,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1854  Gov.  Davis  was  advised  to  resign, 
which  he  did  in  August.  He  returned  to  Indiana 
in  1859,  and  died  in  that  same  year,  at  Carlisle, 
Aug.  22d. 

CURRY,  George  Law,  fifth  territorial  governor 
of  Oregon  (1854-58),  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  3,  1820,  son  of  George  Curry,  who,  as  first 
lieutenant,  commanded  the  Washington  Blues  of 
Philadelphia  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  in  1814 ; 
and  grandson  of  Christopher  Curry,  a  native  of 
England,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia.  The  family 
removed  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1834,  but  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  where  George  Curry  lived 
until  his  father's  death  in  1839.  In  1831  he  was  sent 
to  Boston  to  become  the  apprentice  of  an  uncle,  who 
was  a  jeweler,  and  became  interested  in  literary 
pursuits.     He  joined  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices' 
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Association,  and  delivered  several  addresses  and 
poems  before  that  body,  which  led  to  his  election  as 
its  president  in  1838,  though  he  served  for  two  terms 
only.  He  lived  in  Boston  until  1840;  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1843,  and  was  associated  with 
Joseph  M.  Field  and  other  literary  men  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Reveille."  In  1846  he  emigrated  to 
Oregon,  settling  at  Oregon  City,  and  there  edited 
the  "Oregon  Spectator,"  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1848  he  founded  the 
"  Oregon  Free  Press."  He  served  for  a  time  as  a 
loan  commissioner  ;  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1848,  1849  and  again  in  1851  ;  was  acting  secretary 
for  a  short  time  in  1849  ;  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  Oregon  City,  and  in  1853  territorial  secretary.  He 
was  very  popular  with  that  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  called  the  "Salem  clique,"  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  desire,  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor in  1854,  Gov.  Davis  resigning  in  his  favor. 
' '  He  was  a  partisan  more  through  necessity  than 
choice,"  says  Brancroft,  in  his  "  History  of  Oregon," 
.  .  .  "  In  his  intercourse  with  the  people  he  was 
a  liberal  and  courteous  gentleman.  Considering  his 
long  acquaintance  with  Oregon  affairs  and  his 
probity  of  character,  he  was  perhaps  as  suitable  a 
person  for  the  position  as  could  have  been  found  in 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged."  His  administra- 
tion covered  a  period  of  great  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  territory.  Attempts  to  place  the  Indians 
of  southern  Oregon  on  reservations  and  resistance 
of  the  natives  to  encroachments  of  the  whites  led 
to  several  wars,  one  of  which  (that  of  1855)  was  the 
most  severe  in  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  About  2,500  volun- 
teers were  kept  in  action,  besides 
U.  S.  troops,  and  Gov.  Curry's 
success  in  bringing  the  conflict  to 
an  end  caused  him  to  be  thanked 
by  the  legislatures  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Another  important 
event  was  the  setting-off  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  separate  territory  in 
March,  1853;  and  a  third  was  the 
rise  of  an  anti-slavery  party,  the 
germ  of  which  was  a  Free-soilers' 
'  convention,  held  in  June,  1855.  In 
May,  1856,  a  meeting  in  Jackson 
county  declared  against  slavery  in  the  free  states ; 
on  Oct.  11th  of  the  same  year  a  meeting  of  all  op- 
posed to  slavery  in  free  territory  was  held  at  Silver- 
ton,  Marion  co.,  which  was  followed  by  similar 
meetings  in  other  counties;  and  on  Feb.  11,  1857, 
the  Free  Republican  party  of  Oregon  was  organized 
at  Albany.  A  convention,  held  in  August-Septem- 
ber, 1857,  adopted  a  state  constitution,  which  [was 
approved  by  Gov.  Curry  ;  but  the  state  was  not  ad- 
mitted during  his  administration.  In  his  last  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature.  Gov.  Curry  declared  the  ter- 
ritorial system  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  the 
Federal  constitution  did  not  give  congress  the  right 
to  acquire  territory,  to  be  letained  as  territory  and 
governed  with  absolute  authority,  and  that  residents 
of  such  territory  could  not  be  made  to  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  laws  made  for  their  government  by 
congress.  In  April,  1859,  the  Democratic  party  held 
a  state  convention,  at  which  a  successor  to  U.  8. 
Representative  La  Fayette  Grover  was  chosen,  and 
ex-Gov.  Curry  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates. He  was  actively  interested  in  encouraging 
tlie  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
having  favored  a  railroad  to  the  northwestern  coast 
as  eariy  as  1845,  when  living  in  St.  Louis.  After 
leaving  the  governor's  chair,  he  retired  to  his  farm 
on  the  Willamette  river.  He  was  subsequently  state 
land  commissioner.  He  died  at  Portland,  Ore., 
July  28,  1878.  Curry  county  was  named  in  his 
honor. 


WHITEAEEB,  John,  first  state  governor  of 
Oregon  (1858-63),  was  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Ind., 
May  4,  1820,  son  of  "John  and  Nancy  (Smales) 
Whiteaker.  His  father's  ancestors  were  German; 
those  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
were  Scotch-Irish.  John  Whiteaker,  senior,  re- 
moved from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  to  continue 
farming,  in  which  his  son  assisted  liim  until  old 
enough  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  the  carpenter's 
trade.  On  Aug.  23,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
Jane  Hargi'ave,  of  Missouri.  In  1849,  excited  by 
the  reports  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1851  he  returned  to 
the  East  for  his  family,  and  removing  to  Oregon  in 
1852,  settled  in  Lane  county,  where  he  engaged  In 
farming.  His  natural  force  of  character  and  intel- 
lect speedily  made  him  a  power  in  public  affairs,  and 
he  was  a  candidate  for  public  office  before  he  had 
been  many  years  in  the  territory.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  county  judge  of  probate,  and  in  1857  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  territorial  legislature.  He  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1858;  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  state  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  February,  1859,  he  was  in- 
augurated on  May  8th,  serving  through  one  term  of 
four  years.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in 
1868  and  1870,  being  chosen  speaker  in  the  second 
term.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  serving  as  its  Chairman,  and 
in  1876  he  was  re-elected  to  the  state  senate  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  being  president  in  1876  and  1878. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  forty- 
sixth  congress.  While  governor  Mr.  Whiteaker  did 
not,  like  Gov.  Lane,  offer  his  services  to  the  Con- 
federate government,  being  known  fiom  the  start  as 
a  firm  upholder  of  the  federal  government  in  a  sec- 
tion where  secessionist  sentiments  were  widespread. 
In  leaving  official  life  he  returned  to  farming  as  an 
occupation,  but  in  1879-81  represented  the  state  in 
congress.  He  has  hpld  a  number  of  local  offices,  and 
is  a  zealous  Free  Mason. 

GIBBS,  Addison  Crandall,  second  state  gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  (1863-66),  was  born  at  Otto,  Catta- 
raugus CO.,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Abraham.  Lightfoot  and 
Rachel  (Scobey)  Gibbs.  His  father,  u  native  of  New 
York,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  his  family 
was  founded  in  America  by  three  brothers,  Gibbs, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  the  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  studied  in  succession  in 
public  scliools,  at  Griffith  Institute,  Springville, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  law  while  teaching  schools  in 
Cattaraugus  and  Jefferson  counties;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Jefferson  county  in  1851,  and  shortly 
afterwards  set  out  for  California.  He  visited  the 
gold-fields,  spent  some  time  at  San  Francisco,  and 
then  fixed  his  residence  at  Gardiner,  Ore.,  engaging 
there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  Umpqua 
district,  a  position  which  he  resigned  four  years  later; 
then,  after  one  year's  residence  at  Roseburg,  Ore. , 
he  settled  finally  at  Portland,  where  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  George  H.  Williams,  after- 
wards U.  S.  attorney-general.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Oregon  by  the  Union  party. 
During  his  term  as  governor,  he  discovered  a  plot 
among  Confederate  sympathizers  to  take  Oregon 
out  of  tlie  Union,  after  assassinating  the  governor 
and  the  Union  supporters;  and  this  he  was  able  to 
suppress  before  it  aroused  general  alarm,  with  the 
assistance  of  Gen.  Alvord,  then  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Columbia.  The  exigencies  of  the 
time  imposed  many  almost  military  duties  upon  him, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  state  from  lal 
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dian  uprisings,  he  raised  a  volunteer  corps  and  in- 
augurated tlie  first  movement  for  the  organization  of 
the  Oregon  state  militia.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  but  withdrew  his  name  the  day  before  the 
election  on  being  informed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  two  votes  in  order  to  gain  his  majority. 
He  then  resumed  his  legal  practice  at  Portland, 
where  he  subsequently  served  as  district  attorney  in 
the  state,  and  later  in  the  federal  courts.  Gov.  Gibbs 
was  from  boyhood  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  was  always  actively  interested  in  the 
missionary  and  educational  institutions  of  his  de- 
nomination in  Oregon.  He  was  also  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  temperance,  frequently  lecturing  in  its  behalf. 
In  England  he  appeared  in  public  as  an  opponent  of 
Mormonism,  and  the  policy  of  Mormon  missionaries 
in  England  of  inviting  converts  by  promises  of  farms 
in  America.  In  1884  Mr.  Gibbs  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  eastern  states,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  went  to  England  on  business.  The  climate 
of  London  caused  him  to  fall  ill  of  pneumonia, 
which  proved  fatal.  He  was  married,  Jan.  10, 1854, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia  (South- 
wick)  Watbins,  of  Springville,  N.  Y.  He  died  in 
London,  England,  Dec.  39,  1886,  and  his  remains, 
brought  home  by  request  of  the  Oregon  legislature, 
were  interred  in  Portland,  Ore. , 

WOODS,  George  Lemuel,  third  state  governor 
of  Oregon  (1866-70;,  and  ninth  territorial  governor 
of  Utah  (1871-74),  was  born  in  western  Missouri, 
July  30,  1832,  son  of  Caleb  and  Margaret  (McBride) 
Woods.  In  the  summer  of  1847  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Yamhill  county.  Ore.,  and  during  boy- 
hood and  youth  assisted  in  the  improvement  of  his 
father's  donation  land  claim.  He  enjoyed  only  the 
most  limited  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education, 
but  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  chance  oppor- 
tunities presented.  With  the  small  amount  of  money 
acquired  by  his  own  industry  and  economy  he  at- 
tended school  and  studied  law,  and  in  1858  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  state.  Young 
Woods  was  endowed  by  nature  with  much  more  than 
the  average  gifts — a  good  mind,  great  industry  and 
oratorial  powers  of  the  first  order.  His  abilities  in 
this  latter,  his  chosen  field,  were  soon  recognized, 
and  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  debate  the  vital  issues  of  those 
trying  times.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  Addison 
C.  Gibbs,  then  governor  of  the  state,  county  judge 
for  Wasco  county;  in  1864  he  stumped  the  state  as 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  Lincoln,  and  in 
1865  was  nominated  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Idaho  territory.  In  1866  he  was  the  unani- 
mous nominee  of  the  convention  of  his  party  for 
governor  of  Oregon,  and  was  elected  after  a  vigorous 
campaign,  in  which  his  great  ability  as  a  speaker  to 
the  masses  was  recognized  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Gov.  Woods  canvassed  his  own  state  and  California, 
and  also  several  of  the  Atlantic  states  during  the, 
presidential  contest  of  1868,  winning  laurels  wher- 
ever he  appeared.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Grant  governor  of  Utah,  and  this  position  he 
held  four  years.  In  1875  he  returned  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  opened  a  law  office  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  obtained  an  extensive  practice  in  the  courts 
of  California  and  also  in  Nevada.  In  failing  health 
Gov.  Woods  returned  to  Oregon,  and  in  1885  opened 
a  law  oflice  in  Portland.  He  was  a  brilliant  rather 
than  a  profound  lawyer,  an  orator  rather  than  a 
statesman.  He  was  filled  with  noble  impulses,  and 
was  generous  to  a  fault.  His  place  is  assured,  in  the 
history  of  Oregon,  as  one  of  her  most  prominent 
governors.     He  died  in  Portland,  Jan.  4,  1890. 

GROVEB,  La  Fayette,  fourth  state  governor 
of  Orfegon  (1870-77),  was  born  in  Bethel,  Me.,  Nov. 
39,  1823,  third  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Fanny  Grover. 


An  English  ancestor,  Thomas  Grover,  accompanied 
Gov.   Winthrop's  colony  from   England  in  1630, 
settled  near  Charlestown,   Mass.,  "on  the  Mystic 
side,"  now  Maiden,  and  took  part  in  founding  the 
first  church  in  that  town.     One  of  his  descendants, 
James  Grover,  removed  to  Maine  in  1781,  and  settled 
in  a  Wilderness  district,  now  Bethel.     He  took  part 
in  organizing  the  first  church,  and  became  its  senior 
deacon.     Deacon  Grover's  eldest  son,  John  Grover, 
was  the  proprietor's  agent  in  surveying  and  laying 
out  the  town  of  Bethel,  and  constructing  roads  to 
neighboring  towns.     His  son,  John  Grover,  born  in 
1783,  was  a  distinguished  physician  and  scholar;  was 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state 
constitution,  and  served  in  botli  branches  of  the 
legislature.     He  died  in  1867.     The  early  Grovers  of 
Massachusetts  intermarried  with  many  well-known 
families  of  New  England;  they  were  deacons  in  the 
church,  "selectmen"  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
lived;  and  some  of  them  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian   wars   and   in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
La  Fayette  Grover's  mother,  a  woman  of  marked 
character,  was  a  descendant,  on  her  mother's  side, 
of  the  Woodman  family,  whose  first  ancestor  came 
from  England  in  1635,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  was   one  of   the   early 
magistrates  of  the  town.     Young  Grover  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Clas- 
sical Academy  of  Bethel,  and  at 
Bowdoin  College.     He  studied 
lawwitli  Asa  I.  Fish,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1850.     Soon  after  he 
removed  to  Oregon,  and  settled 
at  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  began  the  practice  of 
law.     He  accepted  temporarily 
the  position  of  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court,  and  in  1853  was 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  sec- 
ond judicial  district,  then  ex- 
tending from  Oregon  City  to  the 
California  line.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  legislature 
in  1853,  1855  and  1856,  at  tlie 
last  session  of  which  he  served 
as  speaker;  aided  the  settlers  in 
their  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  was  president  of  the 
U.  S.  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  assess 
the  spoliations  when  congress  assumed  the  compensa- 
tion of  settlers,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Indians.     He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state  when 
Oregon  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union,  and  was 
the  first  representative  in  congress  from  the  state  in 
1858-59.     On  retiring  from    congress   he  devoted 
himself  for  ten  years  almost  exclusively  to  profes- 
sional and  business  pursuits.   -In  1856  Mr.  Grover 
took   part   in  organizing  the  Willamette  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  from  1867  to  1871  was  man- 
ager of  the  company.     He  established  the  Salem 
Flouring-mills  Co.,  which  was  the  first  company  to 
ship  Oregon  fiour  by  the  cargo  direct  to  foreign 
countries.     In  1866  Mr.  Grover  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  governor 
in  1870,  and  re-elected  in  1874.     He  resigned  in  1877 
to  enter  the  U.  S.  senate,  having  been  elected  to  that 
body  at  the   previous  session  of   the   legislature. 
During  Gov.  Grover's  term  as  executive  of  the  state, 
many  important  improvements  were  effected.  These 
include  the  introduction  of  tug-boats  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  the  first  reliable  basis  for  a 
coastwise  and  foreign  commerce  from  Oregon's  great 
river;  the  constraction  of  locks  at  Willamette  falls, 
opening  the  Willamette  river  to  competition  with  the 
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railroads,  and  stimulating  farm  productions  and 
general  commerce,  and  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings and  state  institutions.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
state  house,  the  penitentiary,  the  state  university, 
the  agiicultural  college,  and  asylum  for  deaf  mutes 
and  the  blind.  In  the  memorable  contest  for  the 
presidency  in  1876,  an  electoral  question  was  raised 
in  Oregon,  by  the  refusal  of  Gov.  Grover  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  election  to  presidential  elector  Dr. 
J.  "W.  AVatts,  Republican.  He  held  Watts  to  be 
ineligible  as  a  federal  office-holder,  and  gave  the 
certificate  to  the  Democratic  candidate  having  the 
next  highest  vote.  His  decision  was  overruled  by 
the  electoral  commission ;  but  on  re-examination  the 
governor  still  wished  to  be  placed  on  record  as  hold- 
ing to  his  original  view.  He  took  a  leading  part, 
both  as  governor  and  U.  S.  senator,  in  effecting  a 
modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  with  China, 
and  in  excluding  the  Chinese.  In  the  U.  S.  senate 
he  served  on  the  committees  of  military  affairs,  public 
lands,  on  railroads,  on  territories  and  on  private  land 
claims,  and  he  took  full  part  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pacific  states.  Mr.  Grover  was  mar- 
ried, in  1865,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thouias  Carter,  an  early  resident,  and  large  land 
owner  of  Portland.  She  is  descended,  through  both 
her  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  from  noted  colonial 
families.  They  have  one  son,  John  Cuvier  Grover, 
a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  and  an  artist  of  promise. 

CHADWICK,  Stephen  Fowler,  fifth  state  gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  (1876-78),  was  born  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Dec.  35, 1835,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Eliza  Chad- 
wick,  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry.  He  studied 
law  in  New  York  city,  and  immediately  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  by  the  New  York  supreme 
court  in  1850,  he  went  to  Douglas  county,  in  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  establishing  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Scottsburg.  He  was  the 
first  postmaster  of  that  place.  Afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  Roseburg,  where  he  was  the  first  county 
judge.  He  was  later  appointed  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  deputy  U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  convention  that  framed  the 
state  constitution.  He  was  presidential  elector  in 
1864  and  1868,  carrying  in  1868  the  vote  of  Oregon 
to  the  electoral  college  at  Washington.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  state,  and,  after  a  term  of 
four  years,  he  was  re-elected.  In  1877,  when 
La  Fayette  Grover  resigned  to  enter  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, Mr.  Chadwick,  as  secretary  of  state,  replaced 
him,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  governor  of  Ore- 
gon during  the  remaining  two  yeais  of  the  term. 
During  his  administration  there  was  a  threatened 
rising  among  the  Indians  of  eastern  Oregon,  and 
with  this  Gov.  Chadwick  dealt  energetically,  has- 
tening to  the  front  and  arousing  the  endangered  in- 
habitants, so  that  the  butbreak  was  speedily  checked. 
At  the  trial  of  the  state  which  ensued  nine  instigators 
of  the  disturbance  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  On 
the  expiration  of  Gov.  Chadwick's  term  of  office,  he 
resumed  his  legal  practice  in  Salem.  He  was  a  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  of  the  33d  degree  ;  was  grand  master 
of  the  state,  and  for  twenty-five  years  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committQe  on  foreign  correspond- 
ence of  the  grand  lodge  of  Oregon.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1855,  to  Jane  A.,  daughter  of  Judge  Richard 
Smith,  formerly  of  Virginia.  He  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  Jan. 
15,  1895. 

THAYER,  William  "Wallace,  sixth  state  gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  (1878-83),  was  born  in  Lima,  N.  Y., 
July  15,  1837.  His  father,  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means,  and  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1818,  gave  his 
several  sons  the  best  education  the  facilities  of  the 
time  and  place  could  afford.     Of  these  the  eldest. 


Andrew  J.  Thayer,  also  became  famous,  being  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  for  many  years. 
William  W.  Thayer  early  evinced  bright  intellectual 
gifts  and  a  decided  aptitude  for  study.     With  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  he  shaped  his  reading 
so  as  to  include  the  standard  authorities  in  constitu- 
tional history  and  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
common  law,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  broad 
knowledge  of  legal  science  that  distinguished  him 
in  after  years.  He  attended  a  few  lectures  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  but  made  most  of 
his  study  in  the  oflSce  of  a  local  practitioner  of  Pen- 
field,  Monroe  co  ,  N.  Y.     He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  and  began  practice 
at  Tonawanda.     Later  he  practiced  for  a  while  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  but  desiring  a  wider  field  for  his 
energies,  he,  in  1863,  removed  to  Oregon,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  his  elder  brother.  Judge  A.  J.  Thayer. 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  Lewiston,  Id.,  which  he  repre- 
sented for  one  term  in  the  territorial  legislature.  He 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  the 
third  judicial  district  in  1866,  but 
resigned  the   office  in  1867,   and 
removed  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
he  has  since  resided.     In  1878  he 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
governor  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  so  great  was  his  popularity 
that  he  was  elected,  although  the 
remainder  of  the  ticket  was  de- 
feated.    Under  liis  administration 
the  public  service  was  reorganized ; 
abuses  corrected ;  the  state  debt, 
accumulated  under   the   previous 
administration,  was  paid  ;  vast  im- 
provements made  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  important 
legislation  effected  regarding  the 
state  swamp  lauds  and  tide  lands. 
In    1884    he    was   elected    judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  his  decisions  on  the  bench 
sustained  the  high  estimation  of  his  legal  abilities. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  deny  a  remedy  in  a  just  cause 
on  account  of  trivial  errors  in  procedure  ;  he  rather 
sought  to  find  the  real  point  in  the  controversy,  and 
do  justice  between  man  and  man.    His  term  expired 
in  1890,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  bar  and  the 
practice  of  the  profession  he  chose  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before.     Gov.  Thayer  is  widely  known  for  his 
charity,  democratic  tastes  and  affability  of  manners. 
As  a  judge  he  was  noted  for  thorough  justice,  ability 
and  deep  learning ;  being  especially  careful  to  make 
a  full  and  fair  statement  of  a  given  case  before 
enunciating  the   principles  of  law  to  be  applied 
thereto.     In  1853  he  was  married  to  Samantha  C. 
Vincent,  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  and  to  this  con- 
genial union  he  attributes  most  of  his  success  in  life. 
He    has  one  sou,   Claude  Thayer,   a  lawyer  and 
banker  at  Tillamook,  Ore. 

MOODY,  Zenas  Ferry,  seventh  state  governor 
of  Oregon  (1882-87),  was  born  at  Granby,  Hamp- 
shire co.,  Mass.,  May  37,  1833,  son  of  Maj.  Thomas 
C.  and  Hannah  M.  (Ferry)  Moody.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry  of  Michigan,  formerly 
acting  vice-president  of  the  United  States  ;  and  de- 
scendant of  a  Scotchman  or  Welshman,  who  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts  about  1634.  His  grand- 
father, Gideon  Moody,  fought  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  future  governor  lived  at  Granby  until 
1851,  and  then,  March  13th,  he  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Oregon  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
In  his  party  was  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thurston  first 
delegate  to  congress  from  Oregon  territory.  Settling 
in  Oregon  City,  then  the  principal  town,  he  engaged 
m  making  government  surveys;  but  in  1853  re- 
moved to  Brownsville,  and  entered  on  mercantile 
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pursuits.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  U.  S. 
surveys  In  California,  and  was  tlius  employed  until 
1856,  when  he  removed  to  the  Dalles,  and  again  be- 
came a  merchant.  In  1863  he  removed  his  business 
to  Umatilla,  retaining,  however,  his  residence  at  the 
Dalles.  In  1869  he  took  charge  of  the  extensive 
business  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co.  In  1874  he 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  carrying  the  U.  S. 
mail  between  the  Dalles  and  Portland.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Moody  was  a  Whig,  but 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Lincoln  in  1860  ; 
since  then  has  been  an  active  Republican.  In  1872 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Wasco 
county  for  state  senator,  although  his  election  was 
contested  by  his  Democratic  competitor,  who  won 
the  seat.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Wasco  county  for  representative,  and  was 
elected,  becoming  speaker  of  the  house.  In  April, 
1883,  just  thirty  years  from  the  day  he  landed  in 
Oregon,  he  was  nominated  for  the  governorship  of 
the  state,  and  on  June  5th  was  elected.  On  Sept.  13, 
1883,  just  thirty-one  and  one-half  years  from  the  day 
he  sailed  from  New  York,  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
message.  Since  retiring  from  the 
governorship  he  has  held  no  political 
office,  but  has  been  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness at  the  Dalles  and  Other  points 
in  eastern  Oregon.  He,  however,  at- 
tended the  national  Republican  con- 
vention in  1893  as  an  earnest  friend 
of  Gen.  Harrison. 


PENNOYER,  Sylvester, eighth 
state  governor  of  Oregon  (1887-94), 
was  born  at  Groton,  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y.,  July  6,  1881,  son  of  Justus 
Powers  and  Elizabeth  (Howland) 
Pennoyer.  From  his  father  he  in- 
herited an  admixture  of  German  and 
French  blood,  and  from  his  mother 
an  admixture  of  English,  Scotch 
and  Welsh.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Pen- 
noyer, who  emigrated  from  Norfolk  county,England, 
to  the  New  Haven  colony.  The  latter's  brother, 
William,  who  died  in  England  in  1670,  left  real 
estate  yielding  a  rental  of  fortjr  pounds  per  annum, 
which  by  the  terms  of  his  will  was  to  be  paid  to 
Harvard  College,  to  assist  students  who  were  de- 
scendants of  his  brother,  and,  in  case  they  did  not 
apply,  any  indigent  students  whatever.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  sum  has  been  regularly  sent 
even  durine  -years  of  war.  Justus  Pennoyer  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Tompkins  county,  whither  he 
removed  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  where  he  trans- 
formed a  piece  of  government  land  into  a  beautiful 
farm.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  and  for  a  time  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature.  Sylvester  Pennoyer  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  school  in  the 
winter  season,  and  then  soon  after  he  was  old  enough 
to  leave  home  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Homer, 
N.  Y.  From  the  academy  he  entered  the  law  school 
of  Harvard  University,  where  he  received  his  diploma 
in  1854.  In  1855  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
arrived  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  July  10th.  He 
engaged  in  teaching  for  five  or  six  years,  and  then 
took  up  the  lumber  business  at  Portland,  in  which 
he  is  still  engaged.  From  1868  to  about  1871  he 
edited  the  "Oregon  Herald  "and  his  political  edi- 
torials were  remarkable  for  their  force  and  pungency 
and  for  the  infusion  of  a  kindly  humor  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  manifestation  of  personal  malice.  He 
persistently  refused  to  be  nominated  for  office  until 
1886,  when  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Democratic  party,  whose  candidate  for  governor  he 
became.  His  election  was  due  largely  to  his  approval 
of  the  measures  taken  in  1885-86  to  drive  from  the 


state  the  Chinese,  who  were  fast  supplanting  white 
workmen.  His  plurality  was  8,703 — a  change  in  two 
years  of  nearly  6,000  votes,  as  Oregon  had  given 
Blaine,  Republican  candidate  for  president  in  1884, 
a  plurality  of  3,256.  His  boldness  in  announcing  his 
opinions,  regardless  of  consequences,  was  shown  in 
his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  declared  that  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature  could  not  be  nullified  by 
the  courts,  and  by  his  vetoing  of  a  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1888  and  again  in  1889,  giving  the  water 
committee  of  the  city  of  Portland  the  right  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  into  the  city, 
and  providing  that  such  bonds  should  be  exempted 
from  all  taxation.  He  took  the  ground  that  such 
bonds,  being  issued  to  private  parlies,  become  private 
property,  which  under  the  state  constitution  could 
not  be  exempted  from  taxation.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced a  third  time  in  a  different  shape  and  met  the 
same  fate,  all  three  vetoes  being  sustained.  At  the 
close  of  1888,  the  laborers  on  a  railroad  east  of  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  failed  to  receive  their  wages  and  pre- 
pared to  march  upon  Corvallis.  Gov.  Pennoyer  was 
summoned  to  that  town,  and  begged  to  authorize  the 
sheriff  to  call  out  the  troops  if  necessary.  He  an- 
swered on  arriving  that,  if  the  laborers  were  not  paid 
and  a  riot  ensued,  he  would  not  authorize  the  calling 
out  of  the  troops,  but  if  they  were  paid  and  then 
rioted  he  would  take  prompt  steps  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance. The  result  was  that  the  workmen  re- 
ceived their  wages  in  full  and  danger  was  averted. 
In  June,  1890,  Gov.  Pennoyer  was  re-elected  by  a 
plurality  of  5, 300  over  a  strong  Republican  opponent, 
although  the  other  Republican  candidates  received 
large  pluralities.  In  January,  1891,  he  increased  his 
popularity  by  defeating  the  "wagon-road  appropria- 
tions," saving  the  state  thousands  of  dollars,  and  de- 
feating the  purposes  of  a  full-or- 
ganized log-rolling  combination.  .z^'^****- 
?Ie  contributed  to  the  "North  *|f^  '  ~°^^ 
American  Review  "  in  1893,  an  ,  ij|i 
able  article  entitled  "The  New  \{§j 
Political  Party."  Gov.  Pennoyer  *2lJi 
was  married,  in  1856,  in  Port- 
land,Ore.,  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.Allen, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  ^J^  faC^HL*^ 
two  of  whom  are  still  living.              '^^S^^^^S^  j 

LORD,     William     Paine, 

ninth  state  governor  of  Oregon 
(1894 — ),  was  born  in  Dover, 
Del.,  in  1839,  son  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  (Paine)  Lord. 
His  parents,  natives  of  Dela- 
ware, were  of  English  descent, 
their  ancestors  having  come 
to    America   with    Lord    Balti-  _ 

more.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Lord  was  studious  and  m- 
dustrious,  with  an  ambition  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion and  fit  himself  for  active  and  useful  citizenship. 
His  first  instruction  was  in  a  select  school  kept  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  then  for  a  time  he  received 
private  tuition.  Next  he  attended  Fairfield  College, 
New  York,being  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
the  class  of  1860  ;  after  which  he  read  law  under  the 
direction  of  George  P.  Fisher,  formeriy  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  young  Lord  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  first  battalion  of  Delaware  cavalry  for  the 
Union  army,  was  made  captain  of  one  of  its  com- 
panies, and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  The 
battalion  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Maj.  Lord  was  active  in  its  important  engage- 
ment until  detailed  to  act  as  judge-advocate  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  a  position  filled  by  him 
with  signal  ability.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
sumed his  law  studies,  and  after  graduation  at  the 
Albany  Law  School  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
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York  in  1866.  At  this  time  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  the  2d  U.  S.  artillery. 
After  seeing  service  at  fort  Alcatraz  and  Steilacoom, 
and  in  Alaska,  he  resigned,  and  went  in  1868  to 
Salem,  Ore.,  where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
his  ranking  officer  in  the  1st  Delaware  cavalry,  Lieut. - 
Col.  N.  B.  Knight.  At  this  time  Maj.  Lord  hegan 
his  career  as  a  successful  lawyer.  His  attention  to 
the  interests  of  clients,  his  grace  and  dignity  in  court, 
his  faii'ness  and  deference  to  adversaries,  and  his 
sound  knowledge  of  law,  soon  brought  him  a  lucra- 
tive practice,  and  in  1870  he  was  chosen  city  attor- 
ney of  the  capital  of  his  adopted  state.  The  city 
was  involved  in  important  suits,  and  his  successful 
conduct  of  Its  litigation  added  to  his  growing  promi- 
nence. In  1878  he  was  chosen  slate  senator  for 
Marion  county  for  four  years,  but  resigned  in  1880 
to  accept  a  nomination  for  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party,  whose 
principles  he  had  espoused  in  his  youth.  He  was 
chosen  by  a  good  majority,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1883  and  1888  by  increasing  majorities.  To  the 
bench  Justice  Lord  brough  this  carefully-trained  and 
well  stored  mind,  and  his  opinions  are  highly  esteemed 
by  lawyei-s  for  their  learning,  and  by  citizens  for 
their  justice.  While  he  has  never  been  so  technical 
as  to  permit  a  law  to  do  injustice,  he  has  not  been 
given  to  "  bench  legislation,"  and  his  decisions  index 
and  reflect  his  judicial  mind.  In  short.  Judge  Lord's 
work  and  thought  on  the  supreme  bencli  have  greatly 
elevated  the  plane  of  the  young  state's  jurispradence, 
and  have  given  him  a  fixed  place  among  the  jurists 
of  the  country.  While  yet  on  the  bench,  in  1894,  his 
nomination  for  governor  came  from  his  fellow  Repub- 
licans, and  as  the  successor  of  Sylvester  Pennoyer 
he  received  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  executive 
of  the  state.  Personally,  Gov.  Lord  is  of  pleasant, 
cordial  and  affable  manners,  with  pronounced  liter- 
ary tastes.  His  home  is  in  Salem,  and  one  of  its 
features  is  its  large  library.  He  was  married,  in 
1880,  to  Juliette  Montague,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
has  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

SPRAGUE,  William  C,  lawyer,  author  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Malta,  O.,  Feb.  35,  1860.  He 
passed  through  all  the  grades  in  the  common  schools, 
and  completing  his  studies  at  the 
MoConnelsville,  0.,high  school  in 
1877,  then  entered  Denison  Univer- 
sity, Granville,  O.,  where  he  was 
graduated  A.B.  in  1881.  Imme- 
diately after  he  began  study  in 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  being 
graduated  there,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1883.  He  settled  in  prac- 
tice in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William 
Foulke,  under  the  style  of  Foulke 
&  Sprague.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  continued  prac- 
tice for  six  years,  particularly  in  the 
lines  of  commercial  law,  having 
meantime,  in  1889,  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  "The  Collector,"  now 
known  as  "  The  Collector  and  Com- 
mercial Lawyer."  He  also  organ- 
ized and  founded  in  1890  the 
Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law,  planned  on 
the  original  theory  of  giving  practical  professional  in- 
struction, such  as  would  enable  the  passing  of  bar 
examinations,  after  the  method  of  correspondence  so 
long  and  successfully  employed  by  the  Chautauqua 
schools.  The  scheme  achieved  immediate  popularity, 
and  so  thorough  and  excellent  was  the  instruction 
^ven  that,  in  1893,  Mr.  Sprague  relinquished  prac- 
tice to  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  educational 
work.     In  1894  he  founded  on  the  same  general  lines 


the  Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Journalism, 
which  has  achieved  a  similar  degree  of  success  and 
popularity.  Mr.  Sprague  is  now  (1898)  president  of 
both  these  institutions,  as  well  as  president  of  the 
Collector  Publishing  Co.,  which  issues  his  books  and 
periodicals,  and  is  the  editor  of  four  monthly  publi- 
cations: "  The  Collector  and  Commercial  Lawyer," 
"The  Law  Student's  Helper,"  "The  Modern  Credit 
Man,"  and  "  How  to  Write."  Mr.  Sprague  is  author 
of  "Sprague's  Abridgement  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries " (1893);  "Flashes  of  Wit  from  Bench  and 
Bar"  (1895);  "Eloquence  and  Repartee  in  the 
American  Congress"  (1895);  "  Directions  to  "Vendors 
in  Conditional  Sales "(1889);  "Attorneys  Fee  Clause 
inaNote"  (1889);  "  Sprague's  Speeches"  (1898),  and 
many  miscellaneous  pamphlets.  Mr.  Sprague  was 
president  of  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  Amer- 
ica (1895-96),  and  chairman  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee (1896-98),  and  was  editor  of  the  "Beta  Theta 
Pi,"  organ  of  the  college  fraternity  of  that  name 
(1883-83).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  was  master  of  the  Corinthian  lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  (1897-98).  He  was  married,  in 
1885,  to  Cariie  Ellis,  of  Urbana,  O.,  and  has  two 
children. 

PAIiMEB,  Ray,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  in  Little  Compton,  Newport  CO.,  R.  I.,  Nov. 
13,  1808.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  the 
same  class  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and.  then  matriculating 
at  Yale  College,  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1830.  He  began 
his  active  life-career  by  teach- 
ing schools  in  New  Yoi'k  city 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  1832 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  New  Haven  West  Association 
of  Congregational  Ministers,  and 
was ,  regularly  ordained  in  1835, 
upon  taking  charge  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Bath,  Me., 
where  he  labored  for  fifteen  years. 
He  afterwards  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  continuous  pastorate  of 
nearly  sixteen  years  resigned  his 
charge  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  which  he  served  for 
nearly  ttvelve  years  more.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  literary  work, 
which  he  had  previously  made  to  subserve  to  his 
duties  as  pastor  and  secretary,  and  besides,  pub- 
lishing his  "Complete  Poetical  Works  "  (1876),  and 
"Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladne.ss  "  (1880),  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  religious  press.  In  1885 
he  was  forced  into  retirement  by  a  partial  stroke  of 
paralysis,  a  second  stroke  two  years  later  pi-oving 
fatal.  His  principal  publications  were:  "  Closet 
Hours"  (1851),  a  second  edition  of  his  "Spiritual 
Improvement:  or.  Aid  to  Growth  in  Grace"  (1839); 
"Remember  Me"  (1855);  "  Hints  on  the  Formation 
of  Religious  Opinions "  (1860);  "Hymns  and  Sa- 
cred Pieces"  (1865);  "Hymns  of  My  Holy  Hours" 
(1866);  "Home;  or,  the  Unlost  Paradise"  (1868); 
"  Earnest  Words;  or.  True  Success  in  Life  "  (1873). 
As  a,  hymnologist  Dr.  Palmer  stands  pre-eminent. 
His  early  efforts  as  a  hymn-writer  produced  "My 
Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,"  written  in  New  York  city 
in  1831,  but  not  published  for  several  years.  This 
alone  would  have  made  him  famous.  His  other 
hymns  are  included  in  most  of  the  collections  used 
in  Christian  worship,  and  are  generally  credited  to 
him  by  all  publishers.  Union  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1853.  Dr.  Palmer  died 
at  his  residence  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  39,  1887. 
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BECK,  Joh.n,  miner,  financier  and  philantliro- 
pist,   was  born  in  Aichelberg,  Wurtemberg,    Ger- 
many, March  19,  1843,  son  of   John  and  Caroline 
(Holl)  Beck.     For  generations  his  ancestors  on  both 
sides  have  been  men  of  means  in  their  native  state, 
and  conspicuous  in  its  social,  educational  and  polit- 
ical affairs.     His  father,  a  vine  cultivator  of  large 
means,  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  noted  for  public 
spirit,  while  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  deep  piety, 
active  in  religious  and  charitable  work,  and  unusu- 
ally solicitous  about  the  education  of  her  children. 
From  such  parents  the  son  inherited  his  many  noble 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  very  early  in  life 
showed  signs  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  which 
have  secured  him  distinction  and  success.     He  was 
educated  in  tlie  schools  of  his  native  town,  where  he 
showed  marked  ability  in  grasping  even  the  most 
abstruse  subjects,   and  took  high  standing  in  all 
classes.     Moved  by  an  adventurous  spirit  and  a  de- 
sire to  carve  out  for  himself  a  place  in  the  world,  he 
started,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  Stuttgart,  where 
he  secured  employment  at  the  noted  Qafe  Margardt, 
to  learn  the  hotel  business.     A  year  later  be  began 
to  study  languages  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
England  and  Italy  to  inform  himself  accurately  on 
the  various  methods  of  hotel  keeping.     He  removed 
to  French  Switzerland  in  1860,  and  there  continued 
his  language  studies  in  one  of  the  leading  colleges, 
displaying  uncommon  aptitude  and  making  astonish- 
ing progress.     In  1863  he  embraced  the  teachings 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  having  converted  his  relatives,  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  Mormon  branch  of  sixteen  members, 
being  later  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden.     While    engaged   in  preaching,    Mr.   Beck 
was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  kept  on  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  for  nine  days,  a  persecution,  which,  far 
from  discouraging,  rather  stimulated  him  to  greater 
activity  and  devotion  to  his  cause.     He  was  appointed 
conference  president  over  the  German  branches  of 
the  Mormon  church  in  1863,  and  in  this  capacity, 
also,  did  much  effective  propaganda  work.     In  May, 
1864,  with  a  company  of  twenty  Mormon  emigrants, 
he  came  to  America,  crossed  the  plains  to  Utah  by 
means  of  ox  teams,  and  arrived  the  following  Oc- 
tober.    They  spent  the  winter  at  Lehi,  thirty  miles 
below  Salt  Lake  city,  the  capital,  and  in  the  spring 
started  for  Sevier  county,  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing up  homestead  sites.     On  their  way  they  met  an 
Indian  chief  named  Black  Hawk,,  who  was  on  the 
war-path  because  his  partner  had  been  whipped  by 
some  drunken  American  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  Mr.  Beck's  party  woulil  undoubtedly  have  been 
sacrificed  but  for  their  strong  armed  guard.     A  few 
days  after  they  reached  Richfield,  reports  were  re- 
ceived of  the  murder  by  these  Indians  of  a  man  and 
his  son,  on  the  same  spot  where  Mr.  Beck's  party 
had  camped  with  the  Indians  a  few  nights  before, 
and  this  began  the  Indian  war  in  which  Mr.  Beck 
fought  for  one  year,  in  the  meantime  losing  all  his 
property.     In  1865  he  returned  to  Lehi,  and  leasing 
the  Saratoga  farm  near  Utah  lake,  engaged  in  sheep- 
raising  and- the  manufacture  of  charcoal.     During 
the  first  season  he  made  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
a  home  in  Lehi,  and  continued  in  these  occupations 
with  phenomenal  success  until  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  in  the  Tintic  district  in  1870.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Tintic,  and  purchased  an  mterest 
in  the  Eureka  mine.     During  1870  he  spent  $6,000 
in  developing  it,  but,  through  vexatious  litigations, 
lost  every  cent.     One  day  while  in  the  same  region, 
he  noticed  a  large  rock  which  he  examined  with  the 
keen  eye  of  a  miner,  and  becoming  convinced  that 
he  had  discovered  a  valuable  property,  he  posted  a 
notice  asserting  his  claim,  and  had  it  recorded  m 
the  district  records.     A  few  days  later  he  began  de- 
velopino-  the  prospect,  and  at  a  depth  of  ninety  feet 


discovered  rich  ore,   and  from  that  time  the  mine 
has  been  on  a  payingbasis.     Subsequently  he  formed 
the  Bullion-Beck  Mining  Co.,  of  which  he  is  princi- 
par  owner,  president  and   general   manager.     The 
company  owns  nineteen   claims,  and  through  his 
able  management  the  Bullion-Beck  mine  has  netted 
$3,300,000  since  1883,  employing  as  many  as  250 
men  at  one  time,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  over 
$30,000.     The  Homansville  water  works  are  also 
the  property  of  this  company,  and  the  mine,  equipped 
with  all  rnodern  ma- 
cliinery,    averages    a 
daily   output  of    100 
tons  of  shipping  ore 
and  200  tons  to  their  , 
mill.  Mr.  Beck's  other 
mining    interests     in 
Utah  are  his  sliares  in 
the  Crown  Point  Min- 
ing Co.,  of  which  he  is 
president.intheNorth- 
ern  Spy  mine,  which 
comprises  six  claims, 
and  in  the  Governor 
mine.  He  is  part  owner 
also  of  the   Buckeye 
mine,  owns  nine-tenths 
of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Utah  Asphalt  and 
Varnish  Co.,   and  is 
the  principal  owner  of 
the   Ashley  Asphalt, 
Coal-oil  and  Gilsonite 
Co.,   whose  property 
contains  sufficient  as- 
phalt to  pave  all  the' 
streets  of  the  United  States.     In  addition  he  is  heavi- 
ly interested  in  the  porcelain   clay,  fire  clay,  and 
aluminum  companies  of  Utah,   owns  a  large  iron 
mine  in  Tintic  district,  owns  the  BulUon-Beck  No. 
3,  the  Welona  and  the  Gold  hill  mines  of  Nevada, 
and  holds  a  quarter  interest  in  a  placer  mine  near 
Salmon  City,  Idaho.     Mr.  Beck  is  proprietor  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  of  Utah,  consisting  of  twenty  Bow- 
ing springs,  whose  waters  have  a  temperature  of  120 
degrees  Fahrenlieit.     Here  he  keeps  a  fine  stock  of 
horses  and  cattle.    .He planted  on  this  farm,  in  1891, 
forty  acres  of  orchard  and  the  same  amount  in  vine- 
yards, to  show  what  Utah  soil  can  produce  in  the 
way  of  fruit-growing,  an  example  since  repeatedly 
followed.     An  instance  of  his  public  spirit  was  shown 
in  1891  when  he  offered  $50,000  towards  starting 
the  Lehi  sugar  factory,  and  through  his  influence, 
others    followed.     In    1895  this  factory  produced 
7,000,000  pounds  of  refined  product,   and  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  1893,  Utah  sugar  was  awarded  the 
first  prize.     The  guano  islands  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
are  his  property,  and  for  several  years  they  have 
proven  immensely    profitable.     For    a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Beck  was  president  of  the  Eureka  branch 
of  the  Mormon  church,  and  at  his  own  expense  he 
built  and  furnished  the  first  Mormon  worship  house 
of  that  city.     Seeing  the  need  of  a  public  school  to 
educate  the  miners'  children  of  Eureka,  he  had  a 
building  erected  and  employed  a  teacher,  all  at  his 
own  expense.     His  charities  have  been  appreciated 
by  the  Mutual  Improvement  League  of  Utah,  and 
his  donations  to  churches  and  benevolent  institutions, 
irrespective  of   creed  or  sect,  although  unostenta- 
tious, are  frequent  and  liberal.     He  has  always  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  social  and  educational  affairs 
of  his  adopted  state,  is  the  founder  and  promoter  of 
the  Deaf  and  Mute  Institute  of  Utah,  and  has  con- 
tributed towards  it  monev  and  time  without  stint. 
Another  of  his  liberal-hearted  and  generous  enter- 
prises is  Beck's  Hot  Springs  resort,  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  is  reached  by  means  of  three  railroads. 
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which  pass  directly  by  it,  and  which  was  established 
solely  for  the  public  good.  They  are  easily  accessi- 
ble by  the  street  railways,  in  which  he  is  a  large 
stockholder,  and  possess  curing  properties  unexcelled 
even  by  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Arkansas.  He 
has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  erecting  buildings 
and  preparing  the  springs  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors.  In  Lehi  he  started  the  first  brass  band,  and 
also  built  the  firet  theatre  and  meeting-house  for  the 
relief  society.  Mr  Beck  resides  at  present  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  has  invested  largely  in  real 
estate  and  owns  some  of  tlie  finest  residences.  At 
his  stately  mansion  known  as  the  De  Golyer  House, 
with  his  devoted  wife  and  children,  he  enjoys  a  rest- 
ful haven  from  business  cares  in  the  felicity  of  do- 
mestic relations.  His  home  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
selection  of  works  of  art,  and  a  library  containing 
the  latest  standard  works  of  history  and  science. 
Notwithstanding  his  lack  of  college  education,  he  is 
thoroughly  well  read  in  all  classes  of  literature.  A 
rare  citizen  and  the  greatest  philanthropist  of  the 
West,  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  although  he  has 
made  a  record  worthy  to  be  emulated  by  all  future 
generations.  His  personality  is  magnetic,  his  intui- 
tions almost  feminine  in  their  quickness  and  preci- 
sion, and  yet  combined  with  an  intellectuality  in- 
tensely masculine.  He  possesses  an  almost  passion- 
ate love  of  honesty  and  truth,  which  leads  him  to 
the  most  direct  methods  of  accomplishing  his  ends. 
In  habits  he  is  simple,  easily  accessible  and  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  to  which  are  added  kindliness 
unfeigned,  and  a  ready  sympathy.  Mr.  Beck  was 
married  in  1865  to  Sarah  Beck,  a  third  cousin,  also 
of  Aichelberg,  and  has  eight  children,  two  girls  and 
six  boys. 

MAGRtTDER,  Julia,  author,  was  bom  in 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  14,  1854. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Allan  Bowie  Magruder,  law- 
yer and  author,  a  native  of  Port 
Eoyal,  Va.,  and  of  Sarah  Gil- 
liam Magruder,  whose  birth  place 
was  Hampton,  Va.  She  is  also 
a  niece  of  Gen.  John  Baukhead 
Magruder,  of  Virginia.  Miss  Ma- 
gruder's  education  was  received 
almost  entirely  in  her  own  home, 
and  she  early  showed  a  leaning 
towards  literature.  She  has  writ- 
ten fiction  almost  from  child- 
hood, her  first  story  being  pub- 
lished when  she  was  about  eight- 
een. Since  then  she  has  met 
with  considerable  success  as  a 
writer  of  short  stories,  serials 
and  novels.  Miss  Magruder's 
first  novel,  "Across  the  Chasm," 
was  published  in  New  York 
-  in  1885  and  was  called  the 
best  anonymous  romance  jof  that 
year.  The  London  "  Saturday  Review  "  praised  it 
highly,  sayino;:  "Its  great  merit  is  that  it  sets  forth 
some  of  the  differentiating  peculiarities  of  the  best 
people  of  the  North  and  South.  .  .  .  It  is  as  fair 
to  one  side  as  to  the  other.  It  is  no  partizan  pam- 
phlet, but  an  honest  endeavor  to  reveal  both  sides  of 
the  shield  to  the  knights  who  face  each  other  with 
it  between  them.  .  .  .  It  is  also  .  .  .  full  of 
clever  comedy  and  rich  in  contrasted  character." 
Her  principal  worksare  :  "Across  the  Chasm;"  "A 
Magnificent  Plebeian;"  "Honored  in  the  Breach:" 
"The  Child  Amy;"  "Child  Sketches  from  George 
Eliot;"  "The  Princess  Sonia;"  "The  Violet;"  "Miss 
Ayr  of  Virginia;"  and  "  Dead  Selves." 

BOYD,  David,  soldier  and  state  senator,  was 
born  in  Antrim  county,  Ireland,  May  30,  1833,  of 
Scotch-Irish    parentage.     He    emigrated    with   his 


family  to  the  United  States  in  1851,  and  first  settled 
in  western  New  York,  but  three  years  later  removed 
to  Lenawee  county,  Mich.  David  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  ot  age. 
With  the  few  hundreds  he  had  saved  he  then 
entered  the  Tecumseh  High  School,  fitting  himself 
for  college  He  was  matriculated  at  the  btate  Uni- 
vereity  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  entering 
the  classical  course,  and  taking  one  of  two  scholar- 
ships awarded  for  the  highest  rank.  At  the  end  of 
his  third  year  he  left  the  university  with  nearly  half 
the  members  of  his  class,  entering  the  Union  army  as 
a  volunteer.  He  enlisted  in  the  18th  Michigan  infan- 
try, July  8,  1862,  remaining  eighteen  months,  when 
he  sought  and  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  40th  U.  S. 
colored  troops.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regi- 
ment Apr.  25, 1866,  and  at  once  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity, graduating  with  the  class  of  that  year,  after 
passing  all  the  examinations  of  the  senior  year,  a 
result  attainable  through  utilizing  the  leisure  of  the 
camp  in  prosecuting  the  required  studies.  In  1866 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Motherwell,  and  with  the 
$3,000  he  saved  while  in  the  army,  bought  a  farm  in 
Lenawee  county,  Mich.,  cultivating  it  until  1870, 
when  he  sold  out  and  joined  the  Union  colony  of 
Colorado.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
ti-ustees  of  the  colony,  retained  the  position  ten 
years,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  N.  C.  Meeker,  the 
first  president,  upon  the  massacre  of  the  latter  at 
White  River  in  1879.  Mr.  Boyd  never  sought  polit- 
ical preferment,  entertaining  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  means  usually  employed  to  obtain  it.  He 
served  six  years  as  an  influential  member  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  and  four  years  as  its  pres- 
ident. In  1880  he  was  elected  president  of  the  State 
Teachers'*  Association  as  a  compliment  to  the  deep 
interest  he  had  manifested  in  education.  Prior  to  this 
he  had  been  president  of  the  Greeley  school  board, 
and  superintendent  of  schools  for  Weld  county.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1893,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  serving  with  marked  ability.  While 
in  the  senate  he  had  charge  of  the  house  bill  sub- 
mitting to  the  voters  of  the  state  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Col- 
orado. In  1890  he  wrote  and  published  a  "History 
of  Greeley  and  the  Union  Colony,"  a  book  of  450 
pages,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  inception  and 
progress  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  col- 
onization project  ever  achieved  in  the  West.  The 
work  covers  the  two  first  trying  decades  of  the 
colony's  existence,  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority. 
In  company  with  his  eldest  daughtei-,  he  spent 
the  summer  of  1890  in  Europe.  He  is  a  superior 
farmer,  an  entertaining  writer,  a  profound  student  of 
the  literature  and  thought  of  the  age  and  of  the 
achievements  of  the  human  race. 

NEWMAN,  Samuel,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  between  1600 
and  1602.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  was  for  several  years  an  able  and 
faithful  minister  in  the  established  church,  but  on 
embracing  Puritanism,  he  emigrated,  and  in  1638 
arrived  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  'Then  removing 
to  Weymouth,  he  preached  there  for  five  years; 
afterward  he  settled  at  Seconet,  a  place  bordering 
on  Providence  Plantations,  which  he  named  Re- 
hoboth,  and  there  remained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  talents 
and  piety,  and  will  be  long  remembered  as  the^ 
author  of  a  concordance  to  the  Bible.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  London  in  1643,  and  under 
the  name  "Cambridge  Concordance"  was  repub- 
lished 1683  and  1730.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  also. 
the  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  to  that  time.  It 
retained  its  popularity  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
until  the  appearance  of  Cruden's  masterpiece    in 
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1737.  "While  engaged  in  its  preparation,  his  pov- 
erty compelled  him  to  use  pine-knots  for  light. 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  peculiar.  He  had  a 
certain  premonition  of  it  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  its  speedy  coming.  After  preaching 
a  sermon,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  he  requested 
one  of  his  deacons  to  pray  with  him,  saying  he  had 
not  long  to  live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the 
prayer  he  said  the  time  had  come  when  he  must 
leave  this  world,  and  soon  after  expired.  The  day 
of  his  death  was  July  5,  1663. 

SFEITCEB,  Piatt  Rogers,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  atEastFishkill,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1800,  son  of 
Caleb  Spencer,  who  was  a  descendant  of  John  Spen- 
ser, a  founder  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.   An  ancestor 
of  his  was,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  of  Enstland,  one 
of  the  famous  "  "i'eomen  of 
the  Guard,"  first  formed  by 
King   Henry  VII.     Young 
Spencer    was    always    pas- 
sionately  fond  of  penman- 
ship,  writing  in  his    early 
years  upon  anything  procur- 
able— sand,  snow,  ice,  brick, 
bark,   the  fly-leaves  of  his 
mother's  Bible,  etc.,  and  by 
permission  of    a   kind    old 
-    cobbler,  upon  the  leather  in 
his  shop.     His  first  writing 
class  was  taught   in    1815. 
From  1816  to  1831  he  was 
merchants*  clerk  and  book- 
'  keeper.     He  studied  litera- 
ture,  Latin,   law  and   pen- 
manship from  1821  to  1834, 
also  teaching  in  a  common  school,  and  working  as  an 
accountant.     It  had  been  Spencer's  purpose  to  go 
through  college  and  enter  the  Christian  ministry, 
but  the  drinking  customs,  then  prevalent  in  society, 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and   the  purpose  was 
abandoned.     In   1838,  while  almost  hopelessly  in- 
temperate, he  married  Persis  Duty,   a  lady  of  re- 
markable devotion  and  force  of  character.     They 
secluded  themselves  in  the  forests  of  Geneva,  O.,  to 
escape  his  temptations  to  drink,  and  there,  aided  by 
the  love,  sympathy,  and  encouragement  of  his  wife, 
he  mastered  his  appetite.     In  1833  he  delivered  an 
address  on  temperance,  advocating  total  abstinence 
as  thfe  only  safe  principle,  a  position  which  he  stead- 
ily maintained  by  example,  voice  and  pen.     He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  pub- 
licly take  that  ground.     Not  long  after  his  reforma- 
tion he  was  elected  county  assessor,  was  county  treas- 
urer twelve  years  and  considered  a  model  officer. 
The  early  history  of  Ashtabula  county  was  collected 
through  his  instrumentality.     He  was  deeply_  inter- 
ested in  American  history,  and  invested  it  with  the 
charm  of  his  poetic  genius,  which  he  also  threw 
around  education,  and  the  art  of  writing  which  he 
improved  and  elevated.     He  became  a  zealous  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ashtabula  County 
Anti-slavery  Society.     He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  universal  freedom  and  education.     'Through  his 
work  and  influence  as  a  teacher,  by  his  system  of 
penmanship,  through  his  pupils  and  by  his  public 
addresses  and  encouragement,  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  business  colleges  and  in  promoting  the 
American  system  of  business  education.   In  the  win- 
■  ter  of  1864,  Mr.  Spencer  delivered  before  the  busi- 
ness colleges  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  his  last 
lectures  and  gave  his  last  instruction  in  penmanship. 
In  1848,  under  the  name  of  ' '  Spencer  &  Rice's  Sys- 
tem of  Business  and  Ladies' Penmanship,"  he  issued 
his  first  publications  on  that  subject,    Later  he  pub- 
lished it  with  the  title,  "  Spencerian  or  Semi-angular 


Penmanship."  His  other  publications  on  penman- 
ship appeared  from  1855  to  1863.  Mr.  Spencer  was 
among  the  earliest  to  recognize  the  talents  and  prom- 
ise of  James  A.  Garfield,  encouraged  him  to  enter 
public  life,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  his 
nomination  when  first  elected  to  congress.  He  was 
Garfield's  teacher  in  penmanship,  and  a  warm  at- 
tachment existed  between  them.  Garfield  wrote  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  his 
labors.     He  died  in  Geneva,  O. ,  May  16,  1864. 

SFENCEB,   Robert  Clossou,  educator,   was 
born  at  East  Ashtabula,  0.,  June  33,  1839,  the  son 
of  Persis  Duty  and  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  and  grew  to 
manhood  at  Geneva,  O.,  on  his  father's  farm.     He 
received  a  common-school,  academic  and  commer- 
cial education,  began  his  work  as  business-educator 
in  1847,  at   Cincinnati,  O.,  and  subsequently  had 
success  in  the  same  line  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.     In  1854  he  united  under  the  firm-name 
of  Bryant,  Spencer,  Lusk  &  Stratton,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  business  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  enterprise  which  grew  to  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  comprised  col- 
leges   in    fifty    large    cities; 
Mr.   Spencer  having  personal 
charge    of   those   at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,    and    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
In  1865    he    led   a   reforma- 
torymovement  which  hastened 
radical  changes  in  their  part- 
nership and  management.     He 
aided    in    the    establishment 
of  the  International  Business 
College  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,    which     succeeded     the 
former,   and    was   chosen  its 
president.    In  1863  he  estab- 
lished   his    permanent     resi- 
dence   at    Milwaukee,    Wis., 
and  founded  there  the  Spen- 
cerian Business  College.     He 
has  been,  for  several  terms,  a  member  of  the  city 
school  board.     As  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Pho- 
nological Institute  for  the  improved  education  and 
treatment  of  the  deaf,  he  helped  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  to  establish  day-schools  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.     He  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  National  Liberal 
League  for  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state.     He  promptly  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  serving  as  a  private  soldier  under  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Lyon  in  Missouri.    He  was  first  secretary, 
also,  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society,  and  formu- 
lated, as  president  of  the  People's  Institute,  a  scheme 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  adult 
population  in  large  cities. 

WEEKS,  Robert  Kelley,  poet,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Sept.  31,  1840.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1863,  studied  law  at  the  law- 
school  of  Columbia  College,  and  was  admitted  to 
tlie  bar  in  1864.  He  did  not,  however,  practice  long 
in  his  profession,  but  abandoned  it  to  give  hiniself 
up  to  literary  work.  Duyckinck,  in  his  "American 
Literature, "  describes  him  as  a  "  poet  who  exhibits  a 
subtle,  imaginative  fancy,"  and  his  verses  met  with 
an  encouraging  reception  from  the  critics.  His  vol- 
ume of  "Poems,"  published  in  1866,  the  "Round 
Table"  reviewed  as  "a  work  which  deserves,  and 
we  believe  will  receive,  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
appreciation  is  the  student's  great  reward,  the  recog- 
nition and  homage  due  to  the  vital  spirit  of  poetry. 
In  1870  a  second  volume  appeared,  entitled  "  Epi- 
sodes and  Lyric  Pieces,"  and  a  third,  posthumou, 
collection,  was  published  in  1876.  His  death  occurred 
in  New  York  city  April  13,  1876. 
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BATES,  Arlo,  poet,  author  and  editor,  was 
born  in  East  Machias,  Me.,  Dec.  16,  1850,  son  of 
Niran  and  Susan  (Thaxter)  Bates.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  unusual  literary  taste  and  acquirement, 
and  the  most  accomplished  surgeon  in  his  part  of 
the  country.  The  original  representative  of  the 
family  in  America  was  Clement  Bates,  who  settled 
in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1635.  Arlo  Bates  completed 
his  school  education  in  his  native  state,  and,  enter- 
ing Bowdoin  College,  was  graduated  in  1876.  While 
in  college  he  was  for  a  while  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Bowdoin  "Orient,"  and  had  several  stories  pub- 
lished in  the  magazines.  With  this  beginning,  he 
determined  to  make  literature  his  life-work,  and 
accordingly  after  graduation  settled  in  Boston  and 
began  industriously  contributing 
to  the  press.  His  pertinacity  was 
unfailing  and  his  zeal  of  such  a 
quality  as  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  unvarying  ill-success  of  all 
young  writers.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  a  footing  with 
the  magazines,  and  grew  in  pub- 
lic favor  as  one  of  the  brilliant 
young  poets  of  the  day.  He 
began  his  editorial  career  in 
January,  1878,  as  editor  of  the 
"Broadside,"  a  paper  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  civil  service  re- 
form, and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Committee  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1880  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston 
"Sunday  Courier,"  which  he 
continued  to  manage  until  1893. 
lathe  meanwhile  his  ability  as  a  writer  brought 
him  recognition  in  all  circles,  and  in  1893  he  be- 
came professor  of  English  literature  and  composi- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Besides  numerous  short  poems,  tales  and  articles  in 
the  magazines.  Prof.  Bates  is  the  author  of  "Patty's 
Perversities,"  a  novel  in  the  "  Bound  Robin  Series  " 
(1881);  "  Mr.  E.  Seymour  Hayden  and  Engraving" 
(1883);  "Mr.  Jacobs " (1888),  a  parody  on  Marion 
Crawford's  "Mr.  Isaacs";  "The  Pagans"  (1884); 
"  A  Wheel  of  Fire"  (1885);  "  Berries  of  the  Brier," 
a  collection  of  verse  (1886);  "A  Lad's  Love;"  a 
Campobello  story  (1887);  "Sonnets  in  Shadow" 
(1887);  "The  Philistines"  (1889);  "Albrecht" 
(1890);  "A  Book  o'  Nine  Tales"  (1891);  "The 
Poet  and  His  Self"  (1891);  "Told  in  the  Gate" 
(1893);  "In  the  Bundle  of  Time"  (1893);  "The 
Torch  Bearers  "  (1894);  ' '  Talks  on  Writing  English  " 
(1896),  and  "Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature" 
(1897).  Anothernovel,  "  Ties  of  Blood, "  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  the  "Courier"  in  1893.  Mr.  Bates  is 
socially  very  popular;  a  poet  in  life  as  also  in  his 
writing.  He  is.  a  member  of  the  St.  Botolph  and 
Tavern  clubs,  and  other  social  and  literary  or- 
ganizations. He  was  married,  Sept.  6,  1883,  to  Har- 
riet Leonora,  daughter  of  Prof.  George  L.  Vose  of 
Brunswick.  Me.  With  her  he  wrote  "Prince  Vance  " 
published  in  1888,  and  after  her  death  he  pre- 
pared for  the  press  her  sketches,  ' '  Old  Salem  "  (1886), 
and  a  novel,  "A  Woodland  Wooing"  (1889).  In 
her  memory  he  wrote  "  Sonnets  in  Shadow,"  which 
was  dedicated  to  her. 

BATES,  Harriet  Leonora  (Vose),  "Eleanor 
Putnam,"  author,  was  born  at  Quincy,  111.,  Jul.  30, 
1856.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Prof.  George 
L.  Vose,  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  civil  and 
railroad  engineering.  Her  literary  pseudonym, 
"Eleanor  Putnam,"  had  been  the  maiden  name  of 
her  great- grandmother.  She  began  to  write  in  her 
early  youth,  and  previous  to  her  marriage  had  con- 


tributed numerous  stories  to  American  periodicals. 
In  1885  she  began  to  contribute  to  the  ' '  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  a  series  of  sketches  of  life  in  Salem,  where 
much  of  her  childhood  had  been  passed  and  many 
of  her  ancestors  had  lived.  These  were  interrupted 
by  her  death,  but  were  collected  and  published  in  a 
volume  edited  by  her  husband,  Arlo  Bates.  As 
pictures  of  life  in  an  ancient  New  England  town, 
they  are  unsurpassed  for  humor,  clever  character 
drawing,  and  delicacy  of  touch.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  in  March,  1886. 

BABBITT,  B.  T.,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  He  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  youth  working  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  received  some  slight  education  during  short 
periods  of  attendance  at  the  district  schools.  Learn- 
ing the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  he  followed  that  call- 
ing at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  some  years,  until  he  saved 
a  sum  sufficient  to  establish  him  as  a  manufacturer 
of  farm  implements  at  Little  Falls.  There,  it  is 
said,  he  made  the  first  practicable  mowing  machine 
ever  manufactured  either  in  America  or  elsewhere. 
In  1843  he  opened  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  saleratus  in  New  York  city,  and  at- 
tempted to  continue  his  factory  at  Little  Falls  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  his  absence  his  subordinate  there 
proved  dishonest,  and  left  him  completely  ruined. 
He  then  confined  himself  to  the  manufactory  in 
New  York,  where  he  invented  a  process  of  making 
saleratus  at  a  great  saving  of  cost,  and  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  saleratus  trade  throughout  the  whole 
countiy,  and  also  manufactured  soda,  potash  and 
soap,  making  a  fortune  from  the  last  of  these.  In 
his  factories  many  'jf  the  mechanical  devices  used 
were  his  own  inventions,  notably  his  soap  kettles. 
He  had  branch  houses  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
and  many  other  places.  Mr.  Babbitt  was  married 
and  had  "two  daughters.  He  died  in  New  York, 
Oct.  30,  1889. 

COFFIN,  James  Henry,  meteorologist,  was 
born  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1806,  son  of 
Matthew  and  Betsey  (Allen)  Coffin,  both  natives  of 
Martha's  Vineyard.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Coffin,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  conquer*,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Tris- 
tram Coffin,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Nantucket  island.  Matthew  Cof- 
fin, who  was  a  country  broker,  was 
ruined  by  the  financial  crisis  that  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  his  children  fell  to  the  care  of  rela- 
tives. James,  who  for  several  years 
had  shown  a  decided  aptness  for  me- 
chanical pursuits,  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  become  a  cabinet  and  musical 
instrument  maker,  but  his  plans  were 
changed,  and  in  1821  he  became  a 
member  of  the  family  of  an  uncle. 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock  of  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  occupying  his  time  with  farm 
work  and  studies  preparatory  to  en- 
tering college.  In  1823  he  was  able 
to  enter  Amherst,  and  during  his 
course,  which  was  not  completed  un- 
til 1828,  owing  to  interruptions  by 
reason  of  illness,  he  partly  paid  his  expenses  by  teach- 
mg  school  during  vacations  and  at  other  times.  The 
year  after  he  left  college  was  spent  partly  in  teach- 
mg.  partly  in  business  pursuits.  In  the  summer  of 
1829  he  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  at  Green- 
field, to  which  was  added  later  a  boarding  house 
and  manual  labor  department,  including  a  farm,  giv- 
ing the  students  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 'own 
schooling.  This  undertaking  proved  a  success,  and 
as  It  was  the  first  school  of  the  kind  in  this  country 
—at  least  to  be  operated  successfully— it  excited  great 
interest  among  educators.     It  was  soon  converted 
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into  a  joint-stock  company,  was  chartered  under  tbe 
name  of  the  Fellenberg  Manual  Labor  Institution, 
and  reopened  with  a  large  number  of  pupils  and 
most  flattering  prospects,  but  owing  to  the  incapabil- 
ity of  the  superintendent  of  the  farm  and  boarding- 
house,  several  thousand  dollars  were  sunk,  and  Mr. 
Coifin  was  forced  to  close  the  school  and  fall  back 
for  subsistence  on  surveying,  which  he  had  studied 
previously.     In  1836  the  people  of  Greenfield  urged 
him  to  reopen  the  Manual  Labor  Institution,  but 
about  that  time  he  was  invited  to  become  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,and  accepted, 
remaining  in  this  position  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
during  this  period  began  his  investigations  in  meteor- 
ology.    By  means  of  very  ingenious  self-registering 
instrumeuts  he  made  constant  and  simultaneous  ob- 
servations of  the  barometric  changes  connected  with 
the  variations  of  the  wind-vane  and  with  the  fall  of 
rain.     In  January,  1839,  he  published  the  first  num- 
ber of  a    short-lived   monthly    periodical,    "The 
Meteorological  Register,"  in  which  he  gave  in  detail 
the  results  of  his  experiments.     To  the   "  Natural 
History  of  New  York,"  published  in  1845,  he  con- 
tributed a  chapter  on  the  climate  of  the  state,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  further  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  physical  science,  velocity  of 
wind,  rainfall,  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  the  like. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1889^0  at  Williamstown 
Mass.,  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  investigations  in 
the  departments  of  astronomy  and  meteorology,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1840  became  connected  with  Wil- 
liams College  as  a  tutor,  on  the  slender  annual  sal- 
ary of  $300.  He  remained  in  this  position  three  years, 
and  increased  the  indebtedness  to  him  of  the  scientific 
world  by  erecting  an  observatory  on  the  Greylock 
peak  of  Saddle  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Here  observations  were 
taken  throughout  the    year  by  a   self-registering 
anemometer.  In  October,  1843,  he  removed  to  South 
Norwalk,   Conn.,  to  take  the  place  of  principal  of 
the  academy  there.     In  1846  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.     The  value  of  his  services  was  inestimable 
both  as  an  iustructor  who  inspired  his  pupils  with 
his  own  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  work,  and  as  a 
scientist  whose  renown  conferred  distinction  on  the 
institution.   He  constructed  an  improved  anemometer 
for  the   use   of  the   college,   and  this  was  dupli- 
cated by  him  in  1873  for  the  observatory  at  Cordova, 
Argentine  Republic.     On  the  establishment  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1846,  he  was  invited  to 
become  one  of  its    collaborators,    in  the    line  of 
meteorology.     Two  volumes  emlDodying  the  "Re- 
sults of  Meteorological  Investigations  for  1854^59  " 
were  prepared  under  his  supervision  for  the  institu- 
tion ;  his  own  work  being  performed  gratuitously. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  same  scientific  body  were 
published    "Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere" 
(1853);   "  Psychrometrical  Tables"  (1856);    "The 
Orbit  and  Phenomena  of  a  Meteoric  Fire  Ball" 
(1869) ;  "The  Winds  of  the  Globe,  or,  the  Laws  of 
the  Atmospheric  Circulation  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth"  (1876).   He  also  published   "Exercises  in 
Book-keeping,"  and  "Key"  (1835)  ;  "Elements  of 
Conic  Sections  and  Analytical  Geometry"  (1849); 
"Key"  (1854) ;  and  "Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses" 
(1845).     His  chief  work,  "  The  Winds  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,"  was  the  outcome  of  many  years  of 
labor  and  was  based  on  data  obtained  from  more  than 
600  land  stations  and  from  numerous  positions  at  sea, 
and  among  the  facts  established  were  the  existence 
in  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres  of 
three  great  zones  of  winds.     A  principle  announced 
by  him  in  1853,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  wrongly 
linked  in  Europe  with  the  name  of  another  scientist. 


and  is  known  as  the  "Buys-Ballot  law  of  the  winds." 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Rutgers  College  in  1859.  Dr.  CoflSn  was  character- 
ized by  a  love  of  truth,  firmness  yet  gentleness  of 
manner,  modesty,  unselfishness,  earnestness  in  his 
life  as  a  Christian,  and  independence  in  political  af- 
fairs, in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  He  was 
twice  married  :  on  Dec.  5, 1833,  to  Aurelia  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Jennings  of -Dalton,  Mass.,  and 
a  former  pupil  of  his  ;  and  on  March  13,  1851,  to  Mrs. 
Abbie  Elizabeth  Young,  who  survived  him.  A  son 
and  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife  also  survived  him ; 
the  former,  Selden  Jennings,  succeeded  his  father 
as  professor  at  Lafayette.  A  "  Life"  of  Dr.  Cofl[in, 
by  John  C.  Clyde,  was  published  at  Easton  in  1883, 
and  a  biographical  sketch  by  Prof.  Guyot  appeared 
in  1877,  in  the  "Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences."  Dr.  Coffin  died  at  Eas- 
ton, Feb.  6,  1873. 

LIITTON,  William  James,  wood  engraver  and 
author,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1813.  He 
learned  his  trade  under  G.  W.  Bonner,  following 
closely  the  Bewick  school ;  was  for  a  time  in  partner- 
ship with  Orrin  Smith,  and  gained  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  his  branch  of  art,  though  never  confining 
himself  closely  to  it.  Good  examples  of  his  work 
may  be  seen  in  the  "  London  Illustrated  News,"  in 
Jackson's  "  History  of  Wood  Engraving,"  published 
by  that  journal  in  1847,  in  "Pen 
and  Pencil,"  a  journal  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  several 
years,  and  in  "Thirty  Pictures 
from  Deceased  British  Artists," 
issued  by  the  Art  Union  in  1860. 
A  radical  in  politics,  he  became 
identified  with  the  Chartist  move- 
ment in  England,  and  associated 
with  revolutionists  in  every  coun- 
try; with  Mazzini  he  protested  in 
the  house  of  commons  against  the 
opening  by  Lord  Graham,  secre- 
tary of  state,  of  letters  sent  to  the 
Italian  patriot,  and  in  1848  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  congratula- 
tory address  from  English  work- 
ingmen  to  the  French  provisional 
government.  In  1853  he  pub- 
lished anonymously  "  The  Plaint  ^ 
of  Freedom, "  which  was  warmly  ^^'}^^ t-ii/Cbn^ 
praised  by  the  poet  Landor,  and  ^  "^^     <^o>-^ 

about  this  time  wrote  a  life  of  ==°^^^ 

Thomas  Paine.  With  George 
Henry  Lewes,  Thornton  Hunt  and  others,  he  be- 
gan the  publication  in  London  of  "The  Leader,"  a 
weekly  favoring  Republicanism,  and  when  this 
failed,  started  at  Leeds  (1851)  a  monthly  called  ' '  The 
English  Republic,"  with  the  hope  of  founding  a  Re- 
publican party  in  England.  Finally  he  set  up  a 
press  in  his  own  house,,  Brantwood,  by  Coniston 
Water,  later  the  home  of  John  Ruskin,  and  the  last 
of  the  three  annual  volumes  of  the  magazine  was 
printed  there.  In  1858  Mr.  Linton  was  married  to 
Eliza  Lynn,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  author  of 
"The  Lake  Country,"  illustrated  hjr  her  husband,  of 
the  once  famous  "  Girl  of  the  Period"  papers,  and 
of  many  novels  and  other  works.  In  1865  Mr.  Lin- 
ton published  "Claribel  and  other  Poems."  In  1867 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  his  wife  remaining  in 
England,  and  after  living  in  New  York  city  removed 
to  Hamdeu,  a  picturesque  town  adjoining  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  bought  an  old  farm-house 
for  his  residence,  naming  it  Appledore.  Here  he  set 
up  a  press  of  his  own,  and  from  time  to  time  issued 
volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  wliich ,  like  those  publicly 
printed,  are  highly  prized  bj^  collectors.  His  most 
artistic  work  maybe  found  in  the  illustrations^  (his 
own  designing  and  engraving)  to  Holland's  "Kalh- 
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rina"  (1869);  Bryant's  "Flood  of  Years"  (1877),  and 
" Thanatopsis "  (1878),  and  his  own  "Flower  and 
Star" (1878).     Besides  editing  "Rare  Poems  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth   Centuries  "  (1883),  and, 
with   Richard  H.  Stoddard,  "English  Verse"  (five 
vols.,  1883),  he  has  published  the  following  poetical 
works :     ' '  Windfalls  "  (1877) ,  extracts  from  imagin- 
ary plays;  "Translations"  from  Victor  Hugo  and 
Beranger  (1881);   "Golden   Apples    of   Hesperus; 
Poems  not  in  the  Collections  "(1882),  the  work  of  his 
own  hands— drawing,  engraving,  composition  and 
printing— and  limited  to  235  copies  ; "  Catullus,  with 
Variations  "  (1886).  thirty-two  renderings  of  a  single 
epigram;  "Love-Lore"  and    other  of   his   poems 
(1887),  fifty  copies  printed ;  ' '  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions "  (London,   1889),  chiefly  selections  from  pre- 
vious volumes  ;  "  A  Domestic  Epic  "  (London,  1891); 
"Broadway  Ballads"  (1893),  and  "  Poems"  (1895), 
by  subscription.     Additional  works  in  prose  are  a 
memoir  of  his  old  Chartist  friend,  James  Watson 
(1879,  reprint,  Manchester,  Eng.,  1880);  "The  Eng- 
lish Republic  "(1891),  in  Social  Science  series ;  "  He- 
liconundrums "  (1892) ;  "Religion  of  Organization" 
(1892);  "European  Republicans,  Recollections    of 
Mazzini  and  His  Friends  "(London,  1892) ;  "  Life  of 
Whittier  "  (London,  1893)  ;  "  Threescore  and  Ten 
Years'  Recollections"  (1894) ;  "  Darwin's  Probabili- 
ties" (1895),    and    the    notable    group    comprising 
"  Some  Practical  Hints  on  Wood  Engraving  "  (1879); 
"History  of  Wood  Engraving  in  America"  (1883) ; 
"Wood    Engraving — a     Manual    of    Instruction" 
(1884),  and  "Masters  of  Wood  Engravmg'_'(1889). 
The  last  mentioned,  published  by  subscription,  is  a 
folio  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  represents  the 
labor  of  many  years,  including  special  researches  in 
the  British  Museum  from  1883  to  1889.  Mr.  Linton  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity.    He  died,at  Haraden,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1897. 

GREENE,  Albert  Collins,  lawyer  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. ,  in  1792.  He 
•was  the  youngest  son  of  Perry  Greene,  a  brother  of 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  at 
the  Kent  Academy,  at  East 
Greenwich,  he  read  law  with 
George  Brinkerhoff,  in  New 
York,  wliere  he  was  admit- 
ted a  practitioner;  afterwards 
he  returned  to  his  native  state, 
and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  East 
Greenwich.  He  entered  at 
once  into  the  political  con- 
troversies .of  the  day,  espous- 
ing with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
youth  the  principles  held  by 
the  friends  and  compatriots 
of  Washington,  many  of 
whom  were  at  that  time  liv- 
ing in  Rhode  Island.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  life 
was  in  1815,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  general 
assembly  as  a  representative  from  the  town  of  East 
Greenwich.  In  1816,  he  was  elected  brigadier- 
general  of  the  4th  brigade,  and  held  his  commis- 
sion until  1831,  when  he  was  elected  major-general 
of  the  militia  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  for 
two  years.  In  1832,  Gen.  Greene  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  continued 
in  that  place  until  1825,  when  he  was  elected  attor- 
ney general,  without  having  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  political  party,  but  solely  upon  the 
strengtii  of  his  own  personal  popularity.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  office,  by  annual  election,  until  1843, 
the  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution! 


During  this  long  period  his  arduous  duties  were  per- 
formed with  singular  ability  and  fidelity,  and  with 
a  blended  courtesy  and  dignity  that  commanded 
universal  approbation,  securing  for  him  an  enduring 
popularity.  He  was  tlie  first  senator  from  East 
Greenwich  under  the  new  constitution.  While  fill- 
ing this  office  he  was  elected,  in  October,  1844,  to 
succeed  John  Brown  Francis  as  one  of  the  senators 
from  Rhode  Island  to  congress.  After  serving  a 
term  of  six  years  in  the  national  legislature,  he  again 
served  East  Greenwich  as  state  senator.  In  1857  he 
was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Rhode  Island,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  retired  from  public  life.  Gen.  Gi-eene  was  re- 
markably fitted  to  win  popular  esteem.  His  man- 
ners were  bland  and  affable,  his  temper  kind  and 
genial.  He  never  forgot  the  amenities  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  ardor  of  the  partisan,  or  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate.  He  was  eminently  suited,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  for  the  practice  of  the  profession 
which  he  had  chosen  in  his  youth,  and  which  he 
looked  upon  with  pride  and  reverence  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  won  reputation  and  fame;  his  in- 
tegrity was  never  questioned;  his  honor  was  never 
tarnished.  He  was  not  only  faithful  to  his  clients 
and  friends,  but  scrupulously  observant  of  those 
higher  and  more  solemn  responsibilities  and  duties 
upon  which  rest  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society. 
He  was  twice  married:  first,  on  March  16,  1814,  to 
Catherine  Celia,  daughter  of  William  Greene,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children.  His  second  wife  was 
Julia  B.  Jones,  widow  of  Abel  Jones,  and  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Bourne,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were 
no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  He  died  in 
Providence,  Jan.  8,  1863. 

BROWN,  James  Muncastor,  twenty-fifth  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
banker,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  8,  1830. 
He  was  the  son  of  Stewart  Brown,  who  came  of  a 
long  line  of  bankers  known  throughout  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  founder  of  the  house  in  America, 
Alexander  Brown  of  Ballymena,  Ireland,  settled  in 
Baltimore  in  1797,  where  he  established  a  linen  ware- 
house and  eventually  engaged  in  banking  transac- 
tions. He  took  his  four  sons  into  partnership  as 
each  reached  his  majority,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Alexander  Brown  &  Sons.  Retaining  one  of  the 
sons  in  Baltimore  he  placed  the  others  at  the  head  of 
branch  houses  in  Liverpool,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  New  York  branch  was  founded  by  the 
fourth  son,  James,  in  1835,  who  became,  later,  the 
head  of  the  great  house  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 
one  of  the  best  known  of  international  banking 
concerns.  This  firm  survived  the  panic  of  1837, 
and  repaid  in  six  months  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  which 
it  had  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England.  James 
M.  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the 
house  of  his  relatives,  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons. 
The  following  year  he  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
house,  and,  after  a  training  of  ten  years  in  various 
departments,  he  entered  the  main  office.  In  1845  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  founder,  in  1877,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
house,  retaining  this  connection,  in  which  he  was 
noted  for  prudence  and  sagacity,  until  his  own  death. 
In  the  midst  of  great  attention  to  business,  Mr. 
Brown  found  time  to  devote  to  public  affairs,  always 
exerting  his  influence  on  the  side  of  progress,  and 
could  be  especially  relied  upon  in  all  measures  of 
municipal  reform.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
religious  and  charitable  institutions,  to  many  of 
which  he  was  a  munificent  donor  during  his  life, 
though  always  deprecating  public  notice  of  his 
gifts,  and  in  his  will  left  numerous  liberal  bequests 
to  those  in  which  he  was  especially  interested.     At 
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the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltv  to  Animals. 
During  a  wise  administration  of  tlie  latter,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  it  in  the  powerful  position  it  has  since  occu- 
pied. He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Sailor's 
Snug  Harbor,  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  and  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  of  which  he  was  senior 
warden.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Bible  Society  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  chaTnber  of 
commerce,  of  which  he  was  also  president  for  three 
years  previous  to  his  death.  He  died  at  Manchester, 
Vt. ,  Jul.  19,  1890.  His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Waldron  B.  Post,  one  son,  Waldron  P.,  and 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Ward,  Ellen  W.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  James  T.  Soutter,  survive  him. 

SMITH,  Eli,  missionary,  was  born  at  North- 
ford,  Conn. ,  Sept.  15,  1801.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1821,  taught  school  for  a  time  in 
Georgia;  then  studied  theology  at  Andover  Mass., 
but  before  completing  the  course  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  ordained  at  Springfield 
Mass. ,  May  10, 1836.  In  the  same  month  he  sailed  for 
Malta  to  become  the  associate  of  Mr.  Temple,  who 
had  charge  of  a  missionary  press  there.  In  order  to 
prepare  himself  to  take  charge  of  the  printing  of 
works  in  Arabic  he  went  to  Cairo  to  study  under  Mr. 
(afterward  Bishop)  Gobat,  and  subsequently  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  Syria  perfecting  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people. 
In  May,  1828,  he  returned  to  Malta  and  superin- 
tended the  operations  of  the  press  for  about  a  year  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Temple.  The  spring  and  summer 
of  1829  were  spent  in  Greece.  In  May,  1830,  Mr. 
Smith  and  Rev.  Harrison  Dwight,  who  had  lately 
come  from  the  United  States  as  a  missionary,  started 
from  Constantinople  to  explore  Armenia,  preliminary 
to  establishing  mission  stations  there.  It  is  believed 
that  they  were  the  first  travelers  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire to  be  officially  recognized  as  Americans.  Tlie 
journey  across  Asia  Minor  involved  many  liardships, 
Mr.  Smith  fell  sick,  and  they  were  forced  to  winter 
at  Tabreez,  Persia.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  a 
year  they  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1831  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Malta.  In  1832 
he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  published 
"Researches  in  Armenia,"  and  "Missionary  Ad- 
dresses," and,  in  1833,  was  married  to  Sarah  L.  Hunt- 
ington of  Norwich,  Conn.  In  1834  he  returned  to 
Malta,  but  soon  removed  to  Beyrout,  which  became 
his  permanent  home.  Here  he  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  missionary  work,  chiefly  superintending  the 
press  and  teaching.  Partly  to  obtain  a  good  font  of 
Arabic  type,  partly  for  his  wife's  health,  he  went  to 
Smyrna  in  1836  ;  but  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  exposure,  Mrs.  Smith  died  soon  after 
reaching  Smyrna.  He  remained  in  that  place  over 
a  year,  making  preparations  for  a  new  font.  In  1838 
he  explored  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  company  with  Dr. 
Robinson  of  New  York,  and  the  resulting  work  in 
three  large  volumes  remains  the  standard  authority 
on  that  region.  On  returning  to  Smyrna  he  was 
urged  by  the  mission  to  visit  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  most  approved  forms  of 
Arabic  letters.  This  he  did ;  then  traveled  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  made  drawings  for  the  new  font  of  type 
and  superintended  its  production.  The  types  were 
so  artistic  and  correct  in  form  that  they  remain  the 
standard  to  this  day.  Mr.  Smith  revisited  the  United 
States  in  1839  and  spent  about  two  years,  returning 
with  his  second  wife,  Maria  W.  Chapin  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  who  died  in  the  following  year.  He  remained 
in  Syria  for  three  years,  writing  or  editing  the  books 
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issued  from  the  mission  press  and  in  evangelistic 
work  amon^  the  natives.  lu  1845  he  again  came  to 
the  United  Istates  and  was  married  to  Hetty  S.  But- 
ler of  Northampton,  Mass.  He  sailed  for  Syria  in 
1847  and  began  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  ii/to 
Arabic.  For  nine  years  he  worked  with  untiring 
energy,  in  spite  of  failing  health,  but  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  task,  dying  at  Beyrout,  Jan.  11,  1857. 

ALIiEIf,  William  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  21,  1784,  son  of 
Gen.  "William  Allen,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  Early  in  life  he  showed  an  in- 
clination to  enter  the  navy,  and  in  May,  1800,  entered 
tlie  service  of  his  country  as  midshipman.  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  on  board  the 
frigate  George  Washington  and 
act  as  an  officer  on  that  vessel, 
under  Capt.  (after  Com.)  Bain- 
bridge,  then  bound  to  Algiers, 
bearing  presents  to  the  reigning 
dey.  On  his  return  in  1801, 
although  many  officers  were  dis- 
charged from  active  duty,  so 
acceptable  had  been  his  services, 
that  he  was  at  once  appointed 
an  officer  under  Capt.  Barron 
for  a  cruise  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean. The  following  year,  1803, 
he  was  again  ordered  into  ser- 
vice under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Rodgers,  and  for  the  third 
time  visited  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  end  of 
this  cruise,  not  long  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  appointed  sailing-master  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  once  more  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean. 
In  October,  1804,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
and  was  attached  to  the  famous  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Capt.  Rodgers.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  1807,  to 
the  English  ship  Leopard,  he  was  third  lieutenant 
on  the  American  vessel.  What  he  regarded  as  the 
cowardly  surrender  of  his  vessel  by  Com.  Barron 
was  a  source  of  the  keenest  mortification  to  him.  He 
joined  with  his  brother  officers  in  the  demand  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  a  court  of  inquiry  into 
their  conduct,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  an 
order  be  issued  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Com.  Bar- 
ron. It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Com.  Barron  was 
condemned  and  dismissed  from  the  honorable  post 
which  he  had  filled.  In  1808,  during,  the  embargo, 
Mr.  Allen  was  employed  in  cruising  off  Block 
Island.  In  Februaiy,  1809,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
frigate  United  States,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  Here  the  ship  was  lying  when  the 
war  of  1812  was  declared.  She  soon  set  sail  on  a 
cruise,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1812,  encountered  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  Macedonian,  which,  after  a  struggle  of  a 
little  less  than  two  hours,  struck  to  the  United 
States.  Lieutenant  Allen  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  shattered  Macedonian  into  New  York,  and  was 
successful  in  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  to  take  coaimand  of  the  sloop  of 
war  Argus.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  taken 
and  destroyed  in  the  British  seas  by  the  Argus  was 
$2,500,000.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander.  One 
duty  assigned  to  him  was  to  carry  Minister  Craw- 
ford to  Prance,  in  which  he  was  successful,  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-three  days,  across  a  sea  swarming 
with  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy.  On  August  14tli, 
he  encountered,  in  the  Irish  Channel,  the  British 
ship  Pelican,  and  a  naval  battle  ensued.  Ear]y  in 
the  engagement  Capt.  Allen  received  a  shot  which 
carried  away  his  left  leg.  He  refused  to  be  carried 
below,  until  he  fainted.     The  wounded  officer  was 
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taken  to  the  hospital,  aud,  after  lingering  for  a  few 
days,  died,  Aug.  18,  1813.  The  highest  honors 
were  paid  to  his  remains  by  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  church  in 
which  the  funeral  services  were  performed. 

BEHBENDS,  Adolplius  Julius  Frederick, 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Nymegen,  Holland,  Dec. 
18,  1839,  son  of  Augustus  C.  Behrends,  a  Lutheran 
clergyman.  On  his  father's  side,  he  comes  of  Ger- 
man ancestors ;  on  his  mother's  side,  he  is  of 
Dutch  lineage.  He  was  brought  to  America  by  his 
parents  in  1845,  landing  in  New  Orleans  after  a 
voyage  of  six  weeks  in  a  sailing  vessel.  In  1848 
his  mother  died.  He  obtained  his  early  education 
under  the  personal  direction  of  his  father,  and  by 
the  time  he  attained  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  O.  At  this  time  he  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and  took  up  the  vocation  of 
school  teaching,  which  he  followed  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  he  was  apprenticed,  against  his  wish,  to 
learn  the  cabinet-making  trade.  He  accomplished 
this  in  two  years,  but,  six  months  after  serving  his 
time,  he  abandoned  the  occupation,  and  taught 
school  for  six  months,  when  he  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1862.  He  then  served 
with  the  first  brigade  of  the  Oiiio 
state  militia — the  "  Squirrel  Hunt- 
ers," as  they  were  called — ordered 
out  against  threatened  invasion  by 
the  Confederate  troops,  under  Gen. 
Bragg  from  Kentucky,  and  was 
camped  at  Harrison's  Landing  two 
weeks  in  August,  1862.  In  1859  he 
had  united  with  a  Baptist  church, 
and  had  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, and,  with  this  in  view,  he 
entered  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  was 
graduated  in  1865.  His  first  pas- 
torate was  with  the  Baptist  church 
at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years,  and  then  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Cleveland,  O.  For 
some  years  there  had  been  a  breezy 
discussion  on  the  question  of  close 
communion  in  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, in  which  he  had  taken  no  part ;  but  the 
agitation  of  his  own  mind  was  such  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled at  last  to  withdraw  from  the  denomination, 
and  on  Feb.  21,  1876,  resigned  the  pastorate.  One 
month  later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Union  Con- 
gregational Church,  Providence,  E.  I.,  where  he 
spent  seven  happy  years,  the  church  prospering 
greatly  under  his  ministrations.  Urgent  calls  to 
churches  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago  were  refused,  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  a  change  until  1882,  when  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Scudder,  and  early  in  1883  began  his  work 
there.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  over 
2,000,  an  audience-room  seating  2,000,  and  an  in- 
come from  rent  pews  of  nearly  $38, 000  annually.  The 
church  has  three  Sunday-schools,  with  an  enrolment 
of  3,800  teachers  and  scholars.  In  1884  Richmond 
College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.,  the  first  degree  given  by  that  southern  college 
to  a  northern  man,  and  in  1890  Yale  University 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  In  1886 
he  delivered  the  lectures  on  the  Ely  foundation  at 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  his  theme  being 
"Socialism  and  Christianity."  These  lectures  were 
immediately  afterwards  published  in  book  form 
In  1890  he  delivered,  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  founda- 
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tion,  lectures  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Preaching,''  at 
Yale  Divinity  School,  and  they  were  subsequently 
published  in  book  form.  In  1895  he  delivered  the 
lectures  in  the  Bond  course,  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Bangor,  Me.,  on  the  "  Intellectual  Equip-, 
ment  of  the  Preacher."  In  the  spring  of  1896  he 
delivered  the  series  of  lectures  on  "Missions"  on  the 
Graves  foundation  at  Syracuse  University,  which 
were  published  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1897  he  published  "The  Old  Tes- 
tament Under  Fire,"  covering  the  ground  of  the 
higher  Biblical  criticism,  and  designed  for  lay  read- 
ers. He  has  also  given  single  lectures  or  courses  of 
lectures  in  Andover,  Union,  Crozer  and  Rochester 
theological  seminaries,  and  four  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  Bible  at  the  Bay  View  Assembly,  Michigan. 
Dr.  Behrends  has  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
"Forum,"the  "Methodist Review,"  and  the"Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra,"  but  his  great  work  is  that  of  a 
preacher  and  pastor.  Understanding  the  power  of 
words,  and  knowing  how  to  present  his  ideas  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most pulpit  orators  of  theUnited  States.  He  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion, both  as  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  director 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  other 
organizations,  and  as  a  leader  in  the  various  councils 
and  assemblies.  In  August,  1865,  Dr.  Behrends  was 
married  to  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  Jesse  W.  Hatch 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  1883,  and  on  June 
6,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Frances  Rouse 
Otis,  daughter  of  B.  F.  Rouse  of  Cleveland,  O. 
He  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  is  chap- 
lain of  the  13th  regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

MORWITZ,  Edward,  physician  and  journalist, 
was  born  at  Dantzic,  Prussia,  June  13, 1815,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  merchant.  He  received  his  elementary 
training  in  the  public  school  of  St.  Peter  and  at 
boarding-schools  in  Pomerania,  where,  besides  the 
usual  classics,  were  taught  the  Semitic  languages 
and  Oriental  literature,  theological  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical. Returning  to  Dantzic  when  seventeen 
years  old,  he  studied  first  at  the  Gymnasium  at  that 
place,  and  then  pursued  medical  studies,  in  1837,  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  afterwards  visited  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Leipsic,  returning  to  Berlin 
in  1840,  where  he  passed  his  doctor  and  state  examina- 
tions, and  became  assistant  physician  in  the  clinic  of 
the  Berlin  University.  Besides  attending  to  his 
duties,  Dr.  Morwitz  wrote  a  number  of  essays  during 
this  period  on  medical  subjects,  and  also  began  a 
work  on  "The  History  of  Medicine,"  which  was  af- 
terwards (1848-49)  published.  In  1843,  after  travel- 
ing through  most  parts  of  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Conitz  in  Prussia,  and 
there  became  eminently  successful,  acquiring  an  ex- 
cellent general  practice,  as  well  as  a  reputation  as  a 
specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  disorders.  At  Conitz 
he  established  and  maintained,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
hospital  for  the  poor.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  Dr. 
Morwitz  was  pressed  into  prominent  leadership  in  the 
popular  (democratic)  party,  until  an  accident,  result- 
ing in  a  compound  fracture  of  several  ribs,  ended  his 
political  activity,  and  confined  him  for  months  to 
the  sickroom.  Pending  his  recovery  which  was 
very  slow,  he  took  up  his  chemical  and  technical 
studies,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  valuable  in- 
ventions, especially  a  new  breech-loading  gun..  Not 
being  permitted  to  make  that  invention  available  in 
Germany,  Dr.  Morwitz,  in  1850,  visited  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  it.  The  same 
year  he  went  back  to  Europe,  but  soon  returned  to 
America,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In  1853  Dr. 
Morwitz  purchased  the  Philadelphia  "  Democrat," 
the  oldest  German  daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 
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established  in  May,  1838  ;  in  1855  lie  started  a  weekly 
political  newspaper,  called  the  "  Vereinigten  Staaten 
Zeitung,"  and  in  tlie  following  July  he  started  a 
literarj;  paper,  known  as  "Die  Neue  Welt."  A 
leader  in  politics,  he  influenced  the  German  vote  in 
the  Philadelphia  mayoralty  elections  of  1856,  and  in 
the  same  year  brought  back  the  German  vote— scat- 
tered by  the  slavery  issue  and  the  Fremont  excite- 
ment— to  the  democratic  party,  and  thus  was 
largely  instrumental  in  electing  Buchanan  to  the 
U.  S.  presidency.  He  purchased  "The  Pennsyl- 
yanian'  in  1859,  and  simultaneously  managed  "The 
Democrat "  and  ' '  The  Pennsylvanian"  until  the 
summer  of  1860,  when,  determining  not  to  support 
either  of  the  factional  presidential  candidates,  he 
sold  out  "The  Pennsylvanian,"  and  maintained  in 
the  columns  of  "  The  Democrat "  a  strictly  neutral 
course.  He  threw  the  influence  of  his  paper  on  the 
side  of  the  Union,  and  assisted  in  the  organization 
and  outfit  of  several  German  regiments  and  in  pla- 
cing the  government  loans.  At  tlie  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  "  Democrat"  maintained  unflinchingly  its 
old  political  position  throughout  the  whole  war.  In 
1862  Dr.  Morwitz  engaged  in  the  organization 
of  the  German  Press  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
composed  of  German-American  editora,  publishers, 
preachers,  teachers  and  othei-s,  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  press,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  German  school  and  churches  and  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  litera- 
ture and  civilization  among  the  people.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Dr.  Mor- 
witz called  the  first  meeting  of  Germans  held  in  the 
United  States,  to  devise  means  for  raising  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  prompt  assistance  to 
wounded  or  sick  soldiers  of  the  fatherland.  In  1874, 
to  aid  in  popular  reform  in  the  city  government,  Dr. 
iHorwitz  purchased  ' '  The  Age"  newspaper,  which  he 
managed,  until,  in  1875,  he  sold  it  to  the  Times 
Publishing  Company,  and  joined  in  establishing 
"The  Times."  On  Dr.  Morwitz's  seventieth  birth- 
day, a  number  of  societies  and  associations,  com- 
prising his  most  prominent  countrymen,  combined 
to  tender  him  an  ovation  in  appreciation  of  his  pri- 
Tate  and  public  labors  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Dr.  Morwitz  at  that  time  controlled  or  owned 
nearly  300  newspapers  (among  them  eight  dailies), 
Vhich  he  had  acquired  or  established,  one  by  one, 
«ince  1853.  He  published,  in  1882,  a  German- Ameri- 
can dictionary.  He  lived  an  extremely  plain,  frugal 
and  retired  life,  finding  pleasure  in  hard  work  and 
studious  investigations.  He  continually  assisted  the 
talented  and  meritorious,  who  were  without  means, 
to  better  their  condition,  took  a  lively  interest  in  all 
progressive  enterprises,  and  was  generous  but  unos- 
tentatious in  the  bestowment  of  his  charities.  Dr. 
JMorwitz  died  Dec.  13,  1893. 

HAZABD,  Benjamin,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Middletown,  R.  I.,  Sept.  18,  1770.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1792.  After  study- 
ing law  with  David  Howell,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished practitioner  in  Providence,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  year  1796,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  town  of  New- 
port. For  several  years  Mr.  Hazard  did  not  occupy 
himself  seriously  with  the  business  of  the  courts,  but 
he  failed  not  in  the  end  to  acquire,  and  he  main- 
tained to  the  last,  a  distinguished  rank  at  the  bar  of 
Ms  native  state.  At  the  August  election,  in  1809, 
he  was  elected  a  representative  from  the  town  of 
JSTewport  to  the  general  assembly,  a  vacancy  having 
been  created  by  the  election  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  of  Christopher  Grant  Champlm. 
The  duties  of  this  station  he  continued  to  discharge 
-with  eminent  ability  for  the  term  of  thirty-one  suc- 
cessive years.  From  October,  1816,  to  May,  1818, 
he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  house.  At 
Vol.  VIII.— 2. 


the  August  election,  in  1840,  he  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion, and  retired  from  public  life.  In  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  the  royal  charter,  so  democratic 
as  to  be  without  precedent,  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  general  assembly  was  required  to 
be  made  twice  in  every  year.  Thus  was  Mr.  Hazard 
subjected  in  the  course  of  his  public  life  to  the 
ordeal  of  sixUr-two  popular  elections.  He  died  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  March  10,  1841. 

FBANKLIIT,  James,  printer,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  4,  1697,  son  of  Josiah  and  Abiah  (Polger) 
Franklin  and  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In 
his  early  youth  he  was  sent  to  London  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  printer,  and  returned  to  Boston  in  1717 
with  types  and  a  press  of  his  own,  and  set  up  business 
as  a  printer  both  of  paper  and  calico.  In  the  month  of 
December,  1719,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
"Boston  Gazette."  He  was  employed  to  print  the 
paper,  and  was  thus  occupied  for  a  year  or  more, 
when  he  was  superseded  by  another  printer,  which 
so  chagrined  him  that  on  his  own  responsibility  he 
resolved  to  start  another  paper.  Accordingly,  op 
Aug.  17,  1721,  the  first  number  of  the  "New  Eng- 
land Courant,"  owned,  printed,  and  conducted  by 
James  Franklin,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  th^ 
fourth  newspaper  published  in  this  western  world. 
It  was  on  this  paper  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  theij 
about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  began  his  career 
as  a  writer.  From  the 
outset  the  ' '  Courant " 
was  what  we  call  a 
"  sensation  paper," 
ready  to  attack  any- 
body or  anything  by 
which  to  make  capi- 
tal, and  made  itself 
very  obnoxious  to  the 
government.  In  the 
issue  of  June  11, 1722, 
appeared  an  article 
which  seemed  to  re- 
flect severely  on  the 
powers  in  authority. 
The  publisher  was 
summoned  before  the 
council,  and,  after 
trial,  refusing  to  give 
up  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  article, 
was  sent  to  jail  and 
kept  there  for  four  weeks.  During  his  imprisonment 
his  brother  Benjamin  had  charge  of  the  paper.  At 
length  James  Franklin  was  put  under  the  ban  so  ef- 
fectually by  the  government,  that  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1723,  the  paper  began  to  be  published  in 
the  name  of  his  brother,  then  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  continued  to  be  so  published  for  several  months, 
when,  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received 
from  his  brother,  Benjamin  ran  away.  It  is  said 
that  the  "  Courant  "  began  to  flag  when  it  lost  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  lively  pen;  it  lingered  two  or  three 
years,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1727  ceased  its  exist- 
ence. James  Franklin  continued  his  business  in 
Boston  for  awhile,  and  then  removed  to  Newport, 
where,  on  Sept.  27,  1732,  he  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  "Rhode  Island  Gazette,"  which  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  the  state.  He  had  but  little  to 
encourage  him  in  his  project.  Of  the  most  valua- 
ble source  of  newspaper  income—  advertisements — 
he  had  none.  Newport  was  a  comparatively  quiet, 
unpretending  sort  of  a  place  in  that  early  period. 
Franklin  became  discouraged,  the  paper  "  did  not 
pay, "  and,  after  twelve  numbers  had  been  published, 
it  died  a  natural  death  in  December,  1732.  Frank- 
lin survived  the  decease  of  his  paper  but  a  short  time. 
His  son  James  was  more  fortunate.     The  "  Newport 
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Mercury,"  established  by  Mm,  its  first  number  being 
issued  June  13,  1758,  is  amoug  the  few  papers  of  the 
country  which  have  had  more  than  a  century's  ex- 
istence. This  first  number,  as  we  learn  from  the 
"  Mercury"  of  June  16,  1866,  was  about  the  size  of 
a  letter-sheet,  containing  eight  columns,  three  and  a 
half  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  in  length.  For  a 
frontispiece  it  showed  a  ship  leaving  the  hai'bor,  a 
fortification  in  the  rear  with  the  British  flag  flying, 
and  a  figure  of  Mercury  speeding  through  the  air,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  package,  signifying  a  news-carrier. 
The  press  on  which  the  elder  James  Franklin  and 
his  brother  Benjamin  worked  in  Boston,  after  being 
in  the  oifice  of  the  "Newport  Mercury"  for  over 
100  years,  was  sold  to  John  B.  Murray,  in  1858, 
and  by  him  in  1864  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  on  the  158th 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Franklin.  James 
Franklin  died  in  1735. 

LOWELL,  Slaria  (White),  poet,  was  born  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Jul.  8,  1831.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished woman,  beautiful  in  face  and  character,  and 
had  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  everything  refined, 
and  a  fieiy  hatred  of  injustice  that  led  her  to  be- 
come an  abolitionist.  In  1844  she  was  married  to 
James  Russell  Lowell,  the  poet,  who,  three  years 
before,  had  published  a  volume,  "A  Year's  Life," 
inspired  by  his  affection  for  her.  She  communi- 
cated much  of  her  enthusiasm  to  him,  and  with  him 
contributed  to  the  "Liberty  Bell,"  an  anti-slavery 
journal.  She  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  trip 
to  Europe  in  1851  and  died  not  long  after  their  re- 
turn to  Cambridge,  on  Oct.  37,  1853.  On  the  night 
of  her  death  a  daughter  was  born  to  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  and  the  latter  was  moved  by  these  two 
events  to  write  his  well  known  poem,  "The  Two 
Angels."  In  1855  Mr.  Lowell  published  a  memor- 
ial volume  containing  some  of  his  wife's  poems, 
two  of  which,  "The  Alpine  Sheep"  and  "'The 
Morning-Glory,"  are  found  in  many  miscellanies. 

GUIJEiD,  Josephus  Conn,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  December,  1803,  the 
son  of  Walter  and  Elizabeth  (Conn)  Guild.  "When 
he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Sum- 
ner county,  Tenn.,  where  they  both  died  seven 
years  later,  leaving  their  two  sons,  James  and  Jose- 
phus  completely  destitute.  They  were  then  adopted 
by  their  aunts  and  uncle  and  given  such  edu- 
cation as  the  country  afforded.  "When  their 
uncle,  Maj.  Josephus  H.  Conn,  died  in  1830,  the 
boys  were  dependent  on  their  own  resources.  Jose- 
phus studied  at  various  schools  and  academies  until 

he  reached  his 
eighteenth  year, 
and  then  entered 
the  ofiice  of  An- 
thony B.Shelby, 
clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  where 
he  began  the 
study  of  law.  A 
year  later  he  be- 
came a  studentin 
the  office  of  Col. 
Ephraim  H.  Fos- 
ter of  Nashville, 
and  after  eight- 
een months  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  beginning 
the  practice  of  law  in  1833.  He  attained  success  in 
his  profession,  and  soon  became  equally  prominent 
in  political  circles.  From  1833  to  1886  he  was  a 
democratic  member  of  the  Tennessee  house  of  rep- 
resentives.  The  Florida  war  breaking  out  in  this 
last  year,  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  and, 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  Arinstrong's  brigade  of 
Tennessee  volunteers,  took  part  in  the  engagements 
of  the   campaign.     In  1887  he  was  elected  state 


senator,  and  in  1845-46  and  1851-52  served  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  Amongst  his  political 
services  to  the  state  were  the  advocacy  of  the  com- 
mon-school system,  inaugurated  whilst  he  held  his. 
seat  in  the  legislature,  and  of  the  railway  system  of  the 
state.  In  1844,  and  again  in  1853,  he  was  democratic 
presidential  elector,  and  in  1860  was  elected  a  chancel- 
lor of  the  state  in  the  seventh  chancery  division.  In 
1861  Judge  Guild  joined  with  the  majority  in  Tennes- 
see in  voting  against  secession,  which  caused  Gov. 
Johnson,  after  the  failure  of  the  peace  congress,  to 
order  his  arrest,  placing  him  in  the  penitentiary  of 
the  state.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
another  prisoner  of  war.  Subsequently  he  favored 
secession,  and  his  sons  fought  for  the  Confederate 
cause.  Finding  his  estate  devastated  after  the  war, 
he  resumed  his  legal  practice  and  again  accumulated 
a  large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  pay  $410,000' 
in  debts,  contracted  as  security  for  friends,  which, 
while  he  could  not  be  held  legally  responsible  for 
them,  he  felt  himself  in  honor  bound  to  repay.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  law  court  of  Nash- 
ville for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Throughout  hi& 
career  Judge  Guild  was  prominent  in  state  politics, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  every  presidential  cam- 
paign for  fifty  years.  He  was  a  devotee  of  the  turf, 
and  remarkably  successful  in  his  ventures.  He  was 
author  of  a  valuable  work,  "  Old  Times  in  Tennes- 
see." He  was  married,  in  1836,  to  Catharine  M., 
daughter  of  Maj .  George  D.  Blackmore,  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  pioneer  of  Tennessee.  He  had 
three  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  son, 
George  B.  Guild,  was  for  four  years  mayor  of  Nash^ 
ville,  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Confederate  Soldiers,  and  served  two 
terms  in  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee.  Judge 
Guild  died  Jan.  8,  1888. 

BLLIS,  George  Edward,  clergyman,  editor, 
and  author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1814. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and. 
at  the  Divinity  School  in  1836,  being,  after  several 
years  of  travel  ana  study  in  Europe,  ordained,  in. 
1840,  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Society, 
Charlestown,  Mass.  He  continued  incumbent  there 
until  1869,  and,  in  the  meantime,  gained  a  distin- 
guished reputation  as  author,  editor,  and  lecturer. 
He  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  (1857-63),  and  overseer  of  the 
university  (1850-54),  being  secretary  of  the  board 
during  one  year.  He  thrice  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston:  the 
"Evidences  of  Christianity"  (1864);  "Provincial 
History  of  Massachusetts"  (1871),  and  the  "Red 
Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America  "  (1879) 
All  three  series  were  published— the  last  in  1883. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  edited  the  "Christian 
Register,"  a  prominent  denominational  organ,  first 
by  himself,  and  then  in  conjunction  with  Rev. 
George  Putnam;  and  later  conducted  the  "Chris- 
tian Examiner."  He  was  vice-president,  and  then 
president,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 
also  devoting  some  of  his  most  serious  efliorta 
throughout  his  life  to  historical  study  and  writ- 
ing. To  American  biographical  literature  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  volumes:  "John  Mason" 
(1844);  "Anne  Hutchinson"  (1845);  "William 
Peim"  (1847);  "Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell"  (1863); 
"  Jared  Sparks"  (1869);  "Count  Rumford,"  in 
connection  with  a  complete  edition  of  Rumford's. 
writings  (1871);  "  Charles  W.  Upham,"and  "Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth "  (1877);  "Jacob  Bigelow'^ 
(1880);  "Nathaniel  Thayer"  (1885).  His  writinga 
of  a  general  historical  character  include:  "A  Half 
century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy:  with  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  its  Origin,  its  Course,  and  its  Prom- 
ment  Subjects  Among  the  Congregationalists  of 
Massachusetts"  (1857);  "  The  Aims  and  Purposes  of 
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the  Founders  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  Treatment 
°l  ^^*™ders  and  Dissentients"  (1869);  "History  of 
the  Massaduisetts  General  Hospital"  (1872);  "  His- 
tory of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill "  (1875);  '  'Address 
ont  he  Centennial  of  Evacuation  Day  by  the  British 
Army,  with  an  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Boston " 
(1876);  and  "The  Puritan  Age  and  Rule  in  the  Col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  Bay "  (1888).  Of  the  last 
named  work  the  New  York  ' '  Kation  "  says:  ■' '  Dr. 
Ellis  has  not  tried  to  write  a  detailed  history.  His 
work  is  an  essay  on  the  religious  aspects  of  that  cu- 
rious age.  .  .  .  But  he  does  not  succeed  in  showing 
us  why  the  Puritans  felt  bound  to  carry  out  that 
*  grim  and  iron  rule  of  bigotry,  austerity  and  intol- 
erance.' "  Dr.  Ellis'  memoirs  of  Mason,  Hutchin- 
son and  Penn  were  contributed  to  Sparks'  "  Ameri- 
can Biography"  series.  He  also  wrote  several 
chapters  for  Justin  Winsor's  ' '  Memorial  History  of 
Boston"  (1880),  and  for  his  "Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America"  (1886),  and  several  articles  for 
the  last  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica." 
His  occasional  addresses,  sermons  and  reviews  were 
very  numerous.  "The  Organ  and  Church  Music," 
in  two  discourses  (1852),  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  his  minor  works.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harvard  University  in  1857,  and 
LL.D.  in  1883,  making  him  the  fourth  person  only 
to  receive  both  these  honors  from  his  alma  mater. 
Dr.  Ellis  died  from  the  effects  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1894. 

SFBAGTTE,  William,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Cranston,  R.  I.,  June  5,  1773,  son  of  William  and 
Mary  (Waterman)  Sprague.  His  ancestry  is  traced 
back  to  Jonathan  Sprague,  first  mentioned  in  Rhode 
Island  history  in  1681 ,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  from  Providence, 
being  speaker  of  that  body  in  1703  ;  was  widely 
known  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and  wrote  the  able  and 
spicy  letter  of  Feb.  23,  1733,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  certain  Congregational  clergymen  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  leading  citizens  of  Providence. 
The  family,  by  marriage,  was  connected  with  Roger 
Williams,  and  has  in  later  years  given  to  the  world 
such  men  of  letters  as  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  Sprague,  the  poet,  of 
Boston.  "The  Spragues  are  traced  back  through 
Wales  and  Holland  to  an  Italian  origin.  William 
early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths, 
spinning  the  yarn  and  giving  the  weaving  to  families 
in  the  country  near  and  far.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  art  of  calico-printing  in  its  original  forms, 
beginning  with  the  styles  known  as  "Indigo Blues." 
These  works  were  constructed  in  Cranston,  about 
three  miles  from  Providence.  Mr.  Sprague's  sons, 
Amasa  and  William,  were  received  into  business 
with  him  as  partners,  and  new  cotton-mills  were 
erected  in  Cranston,  Johnston,  and  the  village  of 
Natick,  and  throughout  the  United  States  arose  a 
great  demand  for  the  calicoes.  Mr.  Sprague  mar- 
ried Anne  Potter,  whose  mother  was  a  Williams, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams.  He- died 
March  38,  1836. 

OLMSTED,  Marlin  Edgar,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Ulysses  Township,  Potter  co.,  Pa.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  embracing  on 
either  side  many  persons  of  prominence  and  dis- 
tinction. Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Arthur 
Q.  Olmsted,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  afterwards  president  judge  of  the  48th 
judicial  district,  he  became  assistant  corporation 
clerk  under  Auditor-Gen.  (afterwards  Gov.)  John  F. 
Hartranft,  and  one  year  later,  although  the  young- 
est official  in  the  department  either  in  years_  or  ser- 
vice, was  promoted  to  the  responsible  position  of 
corporation  clerk  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  corporations,  under  the  peculiar  system  of 
Pennsylvania.     When    Gen.    Harrison    Allen    was 


elected  to  succeed  Gen.  Hartranft  he  reappointed 
Mr.  Olmsted,  who  continued  to  serve  until  May 
Having  read  law  with  John  W.  Simontoni 


1875. 


afterwards  president  judge  of  the  13ta  judicial  dis- 
trict, he  was  admitted  to  the  Dauphin  county  bar 
Nov\   25,   1878,   to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1881,  and  to  the  bar  of 
the    supreme    court    of    the   United   States,    Nov. 
13,  1884.     His  six  years'  experience  in  the  auditor 
general's  office  had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  complicated   system    of 
corporate    taxation    whereby   the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  raises  nearly 
all  her  revenues,  and  had  brought 
him  in  personal  contact  with  the 
ofiicers  of    nearly    all    the    large 
corporations  doing  business  in  the 
state.      As    soon    as   he   was   re- 
leased from  that  oiflce  they  came 
to  him    for   advice    and    became 
his  regular  clients.    He  is  a  rec- 
ognized   authority    on    all    ques- 
tions   of    constitutional    law    and 
corporate    taxation,    and   as  such 
has  framed  a  number  of  the  rev- 
enue laws  of  the  commonwealth 
of     Pennsylvania,     which     have 
proved  highly  beneficial  and  have   C3.        -      /T^  ,. 

been  sustamed  by  all  courts.  Mr.  yi^iiLSjCuU  ^.^>^Ci^i^" 
Olmsted  is  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Beech  Creek  R.  R.  Co.,  and  also  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co. ;  a  director 
of  the  Pine  Creek  R.  R.  Co.,  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation,  and  the  Commonwealth  Guarantee, 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.  of  Harrisburg  ;  is  coun- 
sel for  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Co.,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  R.  R.  Co. ,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.  Co.,  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  many  other 
of  the  large  corporations  doing  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  represented  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  important  litigation.  In  November,  1896,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  to  represent  the  14th 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Perry,  receiving  33,066- 
votes  more  than  his  highest  competitor  and  carrying 
every  election  precinct  in  the  three  counties. 

BIN'G'HAM,  Caleb,  author  and  bookseller, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1757,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Bingham  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Bing- 
ham of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  studied  at  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1782.  Fov 
some  tiilie  he  was  principal  of  an  academy,  and 
afterwards  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Boston.  He  had  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, both  as  a  writer  of  books  and  as  a  collector. 
He  compiled  a  number  of  school  books,  including 
the  "Young  Lady's  Accidence,"  which  went 
through  twenty  editions,  with  a  sale  of  100,000 
copies;  "Child's  Companion,"  twenty  editions, 
120,000  copies;  "American  Preceptor,"  sixty-four 
editions,  640,000 copies-;  "Geographical  Catechism," 
twenty-two  editions,  100,000  copies;  "Columbian 
Orator,"  twenty-three  editions,  190,000  copies;  and 
"Juvenile  Letters,"  seven  editions,  25,000  copies. 
Besides  these  works,  he  published  an  interesting 
narrative  entitled  "  The  Hunters,"  and  a  translation 
of  Chateaubriand's  tale  of  "Atala."  For  several 
years  Mr.  Bingham  was  a  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  prison,  and  in  that  position  he  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  in  improving  the  minds  of 
the  younger  criminals  who  came  tmder  his  charge. 
He  was  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  in  politics 
was  a  .leffersonian  Democrat.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Apr.  6, 1818. 
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XAITNING,  James,  iirst  president  of  Eliode 
Island  College  (Brown  University)  (1764-91),  was 
born  at  Piscataway,  Middlesex  co. ,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23, 
1738,  son  of  James  and  Grace  (Fitz-Randolph)  Man- 
ning. His  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  who 
owned  an  extensive  farm  in  the  old  Elizabethtown 
grant,  where  his  ancestors  had  long  been  settled. 
His  mother  Is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  rare 
piety  and  character,  as  instanced  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  her  children  made  professions  of  faith  be- 
fore reaching  their  majority.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  Hopewell  Academy  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Eaton, 
and  in  1758  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  then 
but  recently  located  at  Princeton,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  second  honors  of  his  class,  Sept.  39, 
1763.  In  the  following  November  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  on  April  19,  1763,  he  was  ordained 
and  publicly  set  apart  as  a  minister  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  Baptists  of  his  day  had  begim 
to  feel  strongly  the  need  of  a  college  where  their  de- 
nomination might  be  represented  and  their  ministers 
suitably  educated.  The  Baptist  Academy  at  Hope- 
well had  already  been  established  and  had  proved 
its  usefulness,  but  all  the  colleges  were  in  the  hands  of 
other  Christian  bodies.  The  Presbyterians  controlled 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  Episcopalians  had  es- 
tablished William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia, 
King's  in  New  York,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia;  while  Harvard  and  Yale 
colleges  were  under  the  control  of  the  Cougrega- 
tionalists.  In  these  institutions  the  Baptists  were 
generally  regarded  as  disorderly  brethren,  if  not  as 
complete  heretics.  Accordingly,  in  1763  a  ' '  resolu- 
tion to  erect  a  college  and  institute  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  youth  somewhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica,"  was  passed  by  the  Philadelphia  association  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and,  as  Rhode  Island  had 
been  founded  on  the  ideal  of  perfect  toleration  in 
religious  belief,  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  its  legis- 
lature for  a  charter.  The  work  of  founding  and 
governing  this  institution  was  especially  entrusted 
to  James  Manning,  and  he,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  John  Sutton  of  Elizabethtown,  proceeded  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  arriving  in  July,  1768.  He  imme- 
diately laid  his  plans  before  the  deputy-governor, 
Col.  Gardner,  with  a  petition  for  legislative  sanc- 
tion. The  soil  was  a  hopeful  one,  as  since  the  resi- 
dence there  (1739-31)  of  the  distinguished  Dean 
Berkeley,  subsequently  bi.shop  of  Cloyne,  Newport 
had  been  the  centre  of  a  pronounced  intellectual 
interest,  and  the  memory  of  his  scheme  of  founding 
a  college  in  America,  rendered  the  suggestion  of  a 
college  for  Rhode  Island  neither  strange  nor  unwel- 
come to  thoughtful  people.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  February,  1764,  that  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  institution  under  the  name  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 


lege. Mr.  Manning  then  removing  with  his  wife  to 
the  town  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  opened  a  Latin  school 
preparatory  to  instituting  regular  college  instruction. 
He  also  established  a  Baptist  church  and  was  largely- 
interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Warren  associ- 
ation in  1767.  In  September,  1765,  he  was  formally 
appointed  by  the  corporation  "president  of  the  col- 
lege, professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of 
learning,  with  full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at 
Warren  or  elsewhere  ";  the  first  session  began  in  the 
following  year  with  one  student,  and  the  first  com- 
mencement was  held  at  Warren,  in  September,  1769, 
with  a  graduating  class  of  seven.  The  government 
of  the  university  was  vested  in  the  corporation  con- 
sisting of  two  bodies — the  trustees  and  the  fellows — 
and  although  the  constitution  provides  that  the  ma- 
jority in  both  shall  be  of  the  Baptist  faith,  distinct 
provision  is  made  that  all  members  beyond  a  .speci- 
fied number  shall  be  chosen  from  other  denomina- 
tions. Hence  Brown  University  appears  as  the  first 
college  in  the  country  which  is  in  any  sense  unde- 
nominational. In  consideration  of  a  fund  of  £4,300, 
raised  by  the  town  and  county  of  Providence,  the 
college  was  removed  thither  in  1770,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  first  building.  University  Hall,  which  was 
modeled  after  Nassau  Hall, 
Princeton,  was  laid  on  May 
14th.  The  land  on  which  this 
building  was  erected  was  part 
of  the  "home-site"  grant  from 
the  Indians  to  Rev.  Chad 
Brown,  the  companion  of 
Roger  Williams  and  ancestor  of 
the  famous  "four  brothers" 
Brown,  who  were  so  generous 
in  their  benefactions  to  the 
college.  During  the  revolu- 
tion, the  British,  American 
and  French  troops  succes- 
sively occupied  the  college 
building  for  a  barracks  and 
a  hospital,  all  exercises  be- 
ing suspended  from  Dec.  7, 
1776,  to  May  37, 1783.  In  1771 , 
Mr.  Manning  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Providence  which,  under  his  minis- 
try, grew  so  rapidly  that  an  enlarged  meeting- 
house had  to  be  erected  in  1774.  During  twenty 
years  he  ministered  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of  pas- 
tor and  president,  with  so  great  success  and  distinc- 
tion that  in  1785  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1786 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  represent  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  and  ac- 
cepted the  office,  not  without  hesitation,  on  account 
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of  his  duties  to  the  college.  A  moving  consideration 
in  his  mind ,  however,  was  the  hope  of  securing  an 
appropriation  to  compensate  the  damages  the  build- 
ing had  suffered  from  military  occupancy  during 
the  revolution.  In  this  effort  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  fourteen  years  later  that  con- 
gress appropriated  $2,000  to  this  object,  scarcely 
half  the  sum  actually  needed.  D"".  Manning  veas 
the  virtual  founder  of  Brown  University,  securing 
by  his  able  advocacy  and  unfailing  devotion  the  in- 
terest of  many  of  its  most  generous  benefactors. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  congress, 
he  devoted  his  attention  more  to  his  educational  du- 
ties, filling  several  offices  in  this  connection,  espe- 
cially as  chairman  of  the  common-school  committee. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he,  as  though  possessing  a 
presentiment,  urged  the  corporation  of  the  university 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  presidency.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  he  has  fittingly  described  his 
own  character  in  the  requirements  he  enumerates 
for  his  successor:  "  a  man  of  letters,  politeness,  strict 
piety  and  orthodoxy,  of  popular  talents,  possessed 
of  a  good  share  of  human  prudence,  and  no  bigot;  in 
a  woi'd,  a  truly  Christian  orator."  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  erected  by  the  trustees  and  fellows 
of  the  college  describes  Dr.  Manning  as  follows: 
"  His  person  was  graceful,  and  his  countenance  re- 
markably expressive  of  sensibility,  cheerfulness  and 
dignity.  The  variety  and  excellence  of  his  natural 
abilities,  improved  by  education  and  enriched  by 
science,  raised  him  to  a  rank  of  eminence  among  lit- 
erary characters.  His  manners  were  engaging  and 
his  voice  harmonious;  his  eloquence  was  natural 
and  powerful ;  his  social  virtues,  classic  learning,  emi- 
nent patriotism,  shining  talents  for  instructing  and 
governing  youth  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity are  recorded  on  the  tables  of  many  hearts." 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend, 
former  pupil  and  successor  in  office.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Maxcy.  Dr.  Manning  was  the  author  of  "A  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools  in  the  town  of  Providence,"  which  forms  the 
basis  of  its  present  school  system.  Such  other  let- 
ters and  addresses  of  his  as  are  preserved  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  R.  A.  Guild's  "  Life,  Times  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  and  the 
Early  History  of  Brown  University."  (Boston, 
1864).  Dr.  Manning  was  married,  March  29,  1763, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Stites  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  an 
apoplectic   stroke,  in   Providence,  R  I.,  July  39, 

MAXCY,  Jonathan,  second  president  of 
Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  University)  (1792- 
1802),  was  born  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  2 
1768.  His  parents  seem  to  have  been  persons  of 
standing  in  the  community— his  mother  especially 
being  noted  for  piety  and  intelligence— hence  it  is 
not  strange  that  Jonathan  early  showed  signs  of 
intellectual  brilliancy.  He  was  educated  in  the 
academy  of  Rev.  William  "Williams  of  Wrentham, 
who  was  the  honored  preceptor  of  a  goodly  number 
among  the  earlier  graduates  of  Brown  University, 
end  under  his  instruction  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to 
be  able  'to  enter  college  when  but  fifteen  years  of 
ao-e.  In  his  college  course  he  exhibited  the  same 
brilliancy  and  scholarship,  it  being  related  that  his 
themes  were  recommended  as  models  of  style  by  his 
instructors.  Immediately  upon  graduation,  in  1 1 87, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  vacant  tutorship,  which  he  held  with  acceptance 
for  the  next  four  years.  In  1790  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  First  Baptist  Society  of  Providence, 
and  in  this  field  also  showed  such  ability  and  power 
that  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  and  or- 
dained the  following  year.  His  style  in  preaching 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  lucid  and  charming, 


and,  as  is  written  by  his  friend  Tristam  Burgess, 
"  Each  one  of  the  largest  assembly,  in  the  most 
extended  place  of  worship,  received  the  slightest 
impulse  of  his  silver  voice  as  if  he  stood  at  his  very 
ear."  On  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  was  elected 
by  the  corporation  a  trustee  and  also  professor  of 
divinity,  and  seems  to  have  delivered  lectures  in 
connection  with  his  pastoral  duties.  On  the  sudden 
death  of  Pres.  Manning,  Prof.  Maxcy  was  in  all 
quarters  regarded  as  the  most  available  successor, 
and  being  accordingly  elected,  he  was  inaugurated 
at  the  following  commencement.  In  this  position  he 
again  demonstrated  the  many-sidedness  of  his  power- 
ful character.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  he  regarded 
his  students  as  his  sons,  and  in  all  his  relations 
toward  them  endeavored  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  piety."  He  was  thoroughly  interested 
in  all  their  concerns,  and  took  great  delight  in 
bringing  to  them  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
To  those  students  who  sought  him  for  advice  he  was 
particularly  cordial,  and  they  felt  tliat  in  him  they 
had  a  true  friend.  Refined  and  dignified  in  manner, 
of  brilliant  conversational  powers,  and  possessing  the 
ability  of  adapting  his  instruction  to  the  attainments 
of  his  students,  he  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
He  had  the  power  of  grasping  a  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  then  presenting  it  attractively  to  the  class." 


Upon  his  inauguration  as  president  of  the  college  he 
was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  probably  the 
youngest  man  ever  accorded  this  important  trust. 
In  1801,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Harvard  College 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  accepted  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Union  College,  to  succeed  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Jr.,  then  just  deceased.  He  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  oflSce  for  two  years 
(1802-0'4)  with  a  success  fully  equal  to  his  record  at 
Brown.  Then  finding  that  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern states  had  done  much  to  aggravate  a  constitu- 
tional infirmity,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  recently-founded  South  Carolina 
College,  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  remained  there  until 
his  death,  winning  wide  influence  and  reputation, 
both  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  educator,  throughout 
the  southern  states.  Pres.  Maxcy  published  a  num- 
ber of  sermons  and  addresses  which  have  been 
collected  by  Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  and  published  under 
the  title,  "The  Literary  Remains  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.D.,  with  a  Memoir  of  His  Life  " 
(1844).  He  was  married  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Cora.  Esek  Hopkins  of  Providence,  and  by  her  had 
six  children.  He  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  June  4, 
1830 

MBSSEB,  Asa,  third  president  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and College,  under  the  name  of  Brown  University 
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(1804-36),  -was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  in  1769. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
his  early  education  was  received  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Smith  of  Haverhill,  and 
Rev.  William  Williams  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  Enter- 
ing the  sophomore  class  of  Rhode  Island  College, 
he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1790,  and  within  a 
year  received  appointment  as  tutor.  In  1796  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  learned  languages,  and  in  1799 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  1792,  he  had 
been  licensed  to  preach,  but  was  not  formally  or- 
dained until  nine  years  later.  When  Pres.  Maxcy 
resigned,  in  1803,  Prof.  Messer  assumed  the  presi- 
dency ^o  tempore,  and  in  1804  was  regularly  chosen 
to  succeed  to  the  office.  During  an  incumbency  of 
twenty-two  years  he  maintained  the  institution  on 
an  even  course  of  prosperity,  although  a  greater 
part  of  the  ready  revenues  was  derived  from  the  tui- 
tion fees  of  the  students.  In  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  charter  permitting  the  change  of 
name  from  Rhode  Island  College  to  one  in  honor  of 
the  greatest  or  most  distinguished  benefactor,  or 
otherwise  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  and  fel- 
lows, the  corporation  voted,  in  1803,  that  any  person 
donating  $5,000  to  the  college  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  renaming  it.  Accordingly,  Nicholas  Brown 
of  Providence,  son  of  one  of  the  four  brothers 
Brown,  notable  and  generous  benefactors  of  the  in- 
stitution from  its  inception,  came  i  orward  with  a  do- 
nation of  |5,000  to  found  a  professorship  of  oratory 
and  belles-lettres.  By  virtue  of  successful  invest- 
ments this  sum  had  been  doubled  by  1826,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  of  Mr.  Brown's  donations, 
in  lands  and  money,  amounted  to  $160,000  by 
assessed  valuation  at  the  time  they  were  made. 
Thus,  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  Sept.  6,  1804,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Brown  University  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  many  benefactions  of  the  Brown  family. 
Pres.  Messer's  administration  is  also  notable  for 
the  foimding  of  the  University  Grammar  School  in 
1810,  and  the  building  of  the  second  college  hall, 
known  as  Hope  College  in  1823.     Nicholas  Brown 


contributed  generously  to  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
and  it  was  named  by  his  request.  Pres.  Messer's 
character  seems  to  have  been  strongly  marked  in  its 
individuality.  He  is  reputed  a  person  of  great  in- 
tellectual vigor  and  considerable  insight  into  human 
nature.  As  has  been  well  said  by  a  former  pupil  of 
his,  "  The  student  who  attempted  to  circumvent  him 
was  sure  to  be  outwitted  in  the  end.  On  account 
of  his  great  shrewdness  he  was  sometimes  called 
'the  cunning  president.'"  This  same  authority 
continues  to  say,  "  He  was  altogether  unpoctical  in 


his  nature.  His  language  had  no  coloring  of  the 
fancy,  but  was  naked,  plain  and  strong.  His  econ- 
omy, which  was  proverbial,  extended  even  to  his 
words.  His  tendencies  were  rather  to  science  than 
literature,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  is 
often  the  case,  more  to  practical  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence than  to  either.  .  .  ■  .  His  was  not  a  mind 
to  leave  its  own  impress  on  that  of  his  pupils.  H6 
had  no  imitators;  he  wished  to  have  none.  The 
many  eminent  men  educated  under  him  had  no 
other  resemblance  to  each  other  than  freedom  from 
authority.  There  is  among  them  no 
uniform  style  of  thought,  resulting  from 
its  being  run  in  the  same  mould."  An- 
other says:  "Dr.  Messer  had  a  heart 
of  fatherly  tenderness.  Whenever  he 
saw  eager  aspirations  after  knowledge, 
a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  resolute 
determination  to  prepare  for  an  honor- 
able and  useful  discharge  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  thei'e  he  was  ever 
ready  with  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  the  hand  of  help."    Such  a 


character 
is  eminently  calculated  to  maintain  an  even  course 
of  prosperity  and  good -will  in  the  affairs  over  which 
he  is  set  in  authority;  it  is  not  made  for  brilliant 
achievements  or  wide  departures  from  received 
methods,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  tliat  the  admini- 
stration of  Pres.  Messer  is  frequently  set  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Waylaiid.  There 
are,  however,  other  considerations  which  shaped  the. 
history  of  the  college  in  the  latter  period,  among 
them  an  increased  number  of  donations,  making  pos- 
sible an  enlargement  of  nearly  every  department. 
Pres.  Messer's  published  writings  consist  principally 
of  orations  and  baccalaureate  sermons.  He  was  cre- 
ated D.D.  by  Brown  University  in  1806,  by  Harvard 
in  1830,  and  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1813.  After  resigning  from  the  presidency  of 
Brown  University  in  1836,  he  entered  public  life,  in 
his  election  to  several  official  positions  in  the  city  of 
Providence.  His  closing  years  were  spent  upon  his 
farm,  which  is  now  included  in  the  city  limits.  Pres. 
Messer  was  married  to  Deborah  Angell  of  Provi- 
dence, and  by  her  had  one  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  sou  died  in  early  life,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
first  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion. Pres.  Messer's  characteristics  are  very  fully 
discussed  by  his  friends.  Prof.  Park  and  Hon.  W.  L. 
Marcy,  in  Sprague's  "Annals  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit, "  Vol.  VI.  He  died  in  Providence,  Oct.  11,1 836. 
WAYLAND,  Francis,  fourth  president  of 
Brown  University  (1837-55),  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  March  11,  1796,  eldest  son  of  Francis 
and  Sarah  (Moore)  Wayland.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  England,  who  had  emigrated  to  America 
in  1793,  and  liis  father,  a  currier  by  trade,  being  a 
subject  of  deepening  religious  experiences,  was  in 
1805  given  a'license  to  preach  by  the  Oliver  Street 
Baptist  Church,  New  Yoik,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. At  length  he  determined  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  accepted  a 
pastorate  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  \.  His  busy  life 
threw  the  early  training  of  the  son  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  mother,  a  "  woman  of  superior  mind 
and  discriminating  judgment,"  and  to  her  influence 
are  directly  traceable  many  of  his  noblest  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  Of  his  earlier  schools  he  has 
little  to  record  save  regrets  at  their  inadequate  and 
harmful  methods,  but  in  his  eleventh  year  he  came 
under  the  influeHce  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T., 
who  "  taught  him  to  study  for  the  love  of  it  and  to 
take  pride  in  accurate  knowledge."  By  him  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  in  Union 
College,  .where  he  was  graduated  in  1813.     He  at 
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ouce  took  a  course  of  medical  study,  first  with  Dr. 
Eli  Burritt  and  then  with  Dr.  Hale,  both  of  Troy ; 
but  when  he  was  ready  to  practice  his  profession  a 
profound  Christian  experience  suddenly  changed 
his  plan  of  life.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1816'  he 
■entered  And  over  Theological  Seminary  where,  dur- 
ing a  year,  he  enjoyed  close  contact  with  such  bril- 
liant minds  as  Drs.  Leonard  "Woods,  Ebenezer  Porter 
and  Moses  Stuart.  And  of  this  year  he  says,  "At 
Andover  I  learned  how  to  study  and  how  to  teach 
the  Bible."  In  the  fall  of  1817  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  a  tutorship  at  Union  College,  and  there  re- 
mained for  four  years,  teaching  nearly  every  branch 
from  the  classics  to.  chemistry,  and  also  deriving 
•constant  benefit  from  the  example  and  fellowship 
of  Pres.  Nott.  Although  so  eminent  a  success  in 
the  lecture-room,  his  heart  had  become  more  and 
more  inclined  in  the  direction  of  pastoral  work,  so 
■when,  in  1821,  he  received  a  call  from  the  First 
Baptist  Society  of  Boston,  he  hastened  with  enthu- 
siasm to  assume  his  new  duties.  Although  a  close 
and  laborious  student,  possessed  of  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  with  which  to  adorn  a  discourse,  his 
delivery  was  so  faulty  as  to  make  his  early  pulpit 
■efforts  hardly  successful.  Also,  in  those  days,  the 
Baptist  denomination  was  far  from  strong  in  Boston, 
and  his  church  increased  but  slowly.  However, 
despite  all  the  influences  which  seemed,  to  conspire 
to  crowd  the  devoted  young  clergyman  into  ob- 
scurity, his  honest  and  consecrated  efforts  finally 
overcame  all  obstacles.  In  October,  1823,  he 
preached  his  memorable  sermon,  "The  Moral  Dig- 
nity of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,"  before  the  Boston 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society;  and,  although 
thoroughly  discouraged  with  the  pulpit  presentation, 
he  was  more  than  agreeably  surprised  to  achieve  a 
national  reputation  with  its"  publication.  ■  It,  is  said 
that  "in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  num- 
bers then  found  in  America,  it  is  doubtful  if  its 
circulation  has  been  exceeded  by  any  American 
sermon,  and  certainly  no  other  has  held  its  place  so 
permanently."  In  September,  1836,  he  returned  to 
Union  College  to  accept  a  call  to  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy;  but  in  December,  being  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  I)r.  Asa  Messer  as  president  of  Brown 
University,  he  resigned,  and  assumed  his  new  duties 
in  February,  1827.  Pres.  Way- 
land's  administration  is  justly 
called  the  golden  age  of  the  uni- 
versity. Not  only  did  his  strong 
personality  and  matchless  talent 
as  a  teacher  leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  and 
characters  of  all  who  sat  un- 
der his  instruction,  but  his  able 
generalship  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  a  university 
enabled  him  to  immeasurably 
increase  the  efliciency  of  the 
institution.  He  enlarged  the 
curriculum  by  the  addition  of 
scientific  studies  and  a  system 
of  elective  courses  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  also  provided 
to  efficiently  insure  the  expenses 
of  the  college  and  the  increase 
His  lectures  and  sermons  to  the 
students  are  characterized  by  the  laborious  study 
and  painstaking  care  displayed  in  the  pulpit  efforts 
prepared  for  his  charge  in  Boston;  yet  they  ears  of 
earnest  effort  had  overcome  his  early  faults  of  ad- 
dress and  made  him  an  inspiring  and  effective 
speaker.  It  is  said  that,  despite  his  well-known 
rigidity  of  discipline,  and  exacting  demands  upon 
the  students'  attention,  his  coiirses  were  the  most 
popular  in  college,  and  each  class  awaited  eagerly 
the  day  when  it  should  come  under  the  instruction 
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of  its  endowments. 


of  the  "  old  doctor,"  as  he  was  affectionately  styled. 
A  former  pupil  says  of  his  lectures,  that  they 
"seemed  to  us  more  wonderful  than  anything  we 
had  ever  heard.  They  carried  all  the  conviction  of 
a  demonstration.  To  have  believed  otherwise  would 
have  seemed  absurd.  ...  His  definitions  were 
clear,  simple,  and  easily  remembered.  His  analysis 
of  any  obscure  but  important  part  was  exhaustive, 
omitting  no  essential  element.  His  progress  through 
either  of  his  favorite  sciences  was  that  of  a  prince 
through  his  own  dominions."    Judge  Benjamin  F. 


sUod  Hall. 


Thomas  of  Massachusetts  said  in  an  address  on  the 
retirement  of  Pres.  Wayland:  "  I  esteem  it  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life  that  brought  me  here; 
the  best  gift  of  an  ever-kind  Providence  to  me  that 
I  was  permitted  for  three  years  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
your  instruction."  Another  eminent  graduate  writes: 
"Six  words  that  he  once  said  to  the  class  were 
worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  words  I  ever  heard 
beside :  '  Young  gentlemen,  cherish  your  own 
conceptions'."  We  can  scarcely  feel  surprise  that  a 
man,  whose  methods  tnay  be  thus  described,  would 
feel  dissatisfied  with  current  text  books,  and  that, 
first  branching  out  into  new  lines  in  the  preparation 
of  his  lectures,  he  finally  published  treatises  on  several 
sciences  which  held  first  place  in  the  university 
world  for  many  years.  It  was  due  directly  to  his 
consecration  and  ability  that  the  scholarship  and 
facilities  of  the  university  grew  up  and  increased  as 
by  magic.  Prof.  Story  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  lie  could  distinguish  a  gradu- 
ate of  Brown  University  by  his  "power  of  seizing 
upon  the  essential  points  of  a  case  and  freeing  it 
from  all  extraneous  matter."  Pres.  Wayland 
having  submitted  a  "Report  on  the  condition  of 
the  university  and  a  method  of  promoting  its  enlarge- 
ment," in  1850,  the  corporation  and  friends  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  a  fund  of  $125,000  to  put  his  ideas  into 
operation.  The  result  was  a  complete  reorganization. 
New  buildings  being  also  required,  Nicholas  Brown 
again  came  forward  to  benefit  the  institution  by 
donating  Manning  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  first 
president,  for  use  as  a  chapel  and  libraiy  ;  and  in 
1839  Rhode  Island  Hall  was  erected  by  other  friends 
of  the  university  for  the  uses  of  scientific  collections, 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms.  A  library  fund  of 
$25,000  was  also  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
Pres.  Wayland's  activities  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  his  official  duties  as  president :  he  was  the  friend, 
pastor,  and  confidential  adviser  of  each  and  every 
student  who  would  consult  him,  and  had  the  attrac- 
tive custom  of  addressing  each  one  as  "my  son." 
He  frequently  preached  outside  the  college  chapel^ 
and  regularly  conducted  a  Bible  class  for  the  convicts 
in  the  state  prison  at  Providence,  which  resulted  in 
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inestimable  good  to  many  souls.  At  length,  exhausted 
by  his  unfailing  efforts  in  every  good  cause,  he  in 
1855  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  corporation 
regretfully  accepted.  Thereafter  he  lived  in  virtual 
retirement,  occupied  in  literary  activities,  except  for 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Providence,  which  lie  accepted 
under  the  profoundest  sense  of  duty.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Pres.  Wayland  by  Union 
College  in  1828,  and  by  Harvard  in  1829.  By  the 
latter  university  he  was  also  created  LL.D.  in  1852. 
His  publications  include,  besides  numerous  sermons 
and  addresses:  "Occasional  Discourses"  (1833); 
" Elements  of  Moral  Science"  (1835);  "Elements 
of  Political  Economy"  (1837) ;  "The  Limitations  of 
Human  ResponsibiUty  "  (1838)  ;  "Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Collegiate  System  in  the  United  States " 
(1843) ;  "  Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scrip- 
tural Institution "  (1845) ;  "Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  "  (1854).  and  about  twelve  others.  His 
three  text  books  have  reached  a  sale  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies,  and  have  been  among  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  used  of  any  in  the  United 
States.  His  "Political  Economy"  advocated  free 
trade  in  the  midst  of  a  most  intensely  protectionist 
community,  and  his  "  Domestic  Slavery  "  demanded 
immediate  emancipation,  although  within  limitations 
unacceptable  to  the  more  radical  Abolitionists. 
His  religious  toleration  and  liberality  were  very 
marked  and  sincere,  although  his  orthodoxy  was 
unbending  and  complete.  Dr.  "Wayland  was  twice 
married  :  First  to  Lucy  L.  Lincoln  of  Boston,  who 
died  in  Providence,  April  3, 1834,  and  second,  to  Mrs. 
Hepsy  S.  Sage,  who  died  Oct.  33,  1873.  His  sons 
by  his  first  wife.  Prof.  Francis  Wayland  of  Yale  and 
H.  L.  Wayland  D.D.,  have  prepared  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life  and  Labors.  See  also  "Francis  Wayland," 
by  James  O.  Murray  (American  Religious  Leaders' 
Series).     He  died  in  Providence,  Sept.  30,  1865. 

SEAKS,  Barnas,  fifth  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity (1855-67),  was  born  at  Sandisfiekl,  Berk- 
shire CO.,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1803,  son  of  Paul  and 
Rachel  (Granger)  Sears.  His  original  American 
ancestor  was  Richard  Sears,  a  member  of  a  family 
noted  in  English  history,  who  landed  at  Yarmouth, 
Mass. ,  in  1630.  The  family  remained 
at  Cape  Cod  until  the  time  of  Pres. 
Sears'  grandfather,  who  removed  to 
Berkshire  county  with  his  brother 
Elkanah.  Barnas  Sears  spent  his 
early  life  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  commenced  his 
life  career  as  a  builder  of  stone 
walls  in  summer,  and  as  teacher 
in  winter,  at  the  same  time  prosecu- 
ting his  studies  with  the  help  and 
encouragement  of  a  young  college 
student.  Determining  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry,  he  began 
preparatory  studies  with  "Parson" 
Cooley  of  East  Granville,  Mass.,  a 
noted  teacher  of  youth  in  his  day, 
and  later  also  studied  at  the  Brown 
LTniversity  Grammar  School,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Jesse  Hartwell. 
Finally  entering  Brown  University,  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1825,  deliver- 
ing at  commencement  an  oration  on  "The  Influence 
of  Association  Upon  the  Intellectual  Character." 
Meanwhile  he  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  having  commenced  preaching  in  his  sopho- 
more year,  and  immediately  after  graduation  entered 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  then  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  but 
resigned  it  in  1829,  to  become  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
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Institution  (now  Colgate  University),  New  York. 
While  at  Hamilton  he  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist. 
Church,  and  also  interested  himself  actively  in  the 
theological  department  of  the  college.  Having 
been  appointed  professor  of  Biblical  theology,  he 
sought  further  preparation  for  his  duties  by  two-, 
years'  study  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  sitting  under  the  instruction  of  Gesenius, 
Rosenmliller,  Winer,  Neander  and  other  masters  of 
Biblical  and  historical  research.  At  Hamburg  in 
1834,  he  secretly  immersed  in  the  Elbe  by  night  Rev. 
J.  G.  Oncken  and  six  others,  thus  starting  a  move 
ment  which,  by  the  devoted  self-sacrifice  of  its  origi- 
nators, has  gone  on  in  spite  of  persecution  until  the 
German  Baptists  now  number  some  130  societies  and 
nearly  30,000  members.  Dr.  Sears  doubtless  did 
much  besides  to  encourage  the  movement  in  its 
infancy.  On  his  return  home  in  1835,"he  resumed 
work  at  Hamilton,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  serving 
as  president  during  the  last  nine  years.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion for  several  years,  and  in  1848,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Horace  Mann,  was  appointed  its  secretary. 
In  this  office  he  proved  himself  in  all  respects  worthy 
his  predecessor,  being,  by  his  broad  scholarship  and 
long  experience  in  teaching,  fully  fitted  to  continue 
the  important  reforms  in  educational  theory  and 
methods  so  ably  inaugurated.  Hon.  George  S. 
Boutwell  said  of  Dr.  Sears'  work:  "What  had  been 
regarded  in  Mr.  Mann's  time  by  many  as  experi- 
mental, became  under  Dr.  Sears  an  established  and 
recognized  institution  of  the  state.  Our  system  of 
education — schools  for  all  the  people  and  sustained 
by  the  people — was  placed  upon  a  foundation  a.s. 
immovable  as  the  foundation  of  the  state  itself." 
In  1855  he  was  elected  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity; passing  from  an  office  where  he  had  had  as 
predecessor  one  illustrious  educator  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  another,  who  w'as,  after  Dr. 
Nott,  the  greatest  of  American  college  presidents. 
Although  in  many  respects  quite  the  opposite  of 
Pres.  Wayland,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  students  and  all  the  friends  of 
Brown.  In  accordance  with  his  enlightened  theo- 
ries of  education,  he  abolished  many  of  the  minor 
penalties  of  the  college  discipline,  and  also  revis-ed 
the  marking  and  grading  system  so  as  to  record  the 
general  progress  and  attainment  of  the  student 
I'ather  than  the  accidental  merit  or  demerit  of  any 
single  recitation.  One  of  his  pupils  writes  of  him: 
"Whatever  other  testimonies  his  memory  may  re- 
ceive, the  students  of  Brown  during  these  years  will 
pay  the  tribute  of  love.  For  Dr.  Sears  was,  above 
all,  perhaps,  a  loved  president.  The  students  in  his 
classes  were  led,  not  driven."  Prof.  Lincoln  says: 
"Of  all  the  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college  no  one  was  more  highly  esteemed  and  more 
truly  loved  during  all  the  time  of  his  administration 
than  Pres.  Sears.  I  remember  how  he  awakened 
our  admiration  by  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  always  ready  at  either  hand;  how  lie  impressed 
all  with  profound  respect  for  religion  and  love  for 
God."  But  a  man  of  Sears'  scholarship  and  execu- 
tive ability  could  not  fail  to  mould  and  improve  the 
curriculum  of  the  college,  little  probably  as  re- 
mained to  be  effected  after  Wayland's  brilliant  ad- 
ministration. Among  notable  benefits  under  his 
direction  was  the  introduction  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  German  research,  and  in  this  cause  he  was 
one  of  the  true  pioneers  of  America.  During  his 
administration  also,  a  system  of  scholarships  was. 
founded,  somewhat  on  the  lines  contemplated  by 
Pres.  Manning  in  the  first  days  of  the  college.  This, 
laudable  work  was  made  pos.sible  by  the  vote  of  the 
corporation  in  1858,  appropriating  the  fund  left  by 
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Nicholas  Brown  to  tlie  formation  of  eleven  scholar- 
ships of  $1,000  each;  and  upon  this  beginning  the 
benefactions  have  so  increased  from  year  to  year 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  (1898)  over  100 
scholarships  open  to  deserving  students.  The 
equipment  of  the  university  was  enlarged  in  1863 
by  the  acquisition  from  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
department  and  the  erection  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory building.  Although  Pres.  Sears  worked  slowly 
and  unostentatiously,  his  fame  as  an  organizer  and 
executive  spread  throughout  tlie  country.  In  1867 
he  was  requested  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  outline  a 
scheme  of  management  for  the  Peabody  Trust  Fund 
for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  more  destitute 
portions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 
and  responded  in  a  letter  which  caused  the  general 
agency  to  be  offered  to  him.  In  this  office  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  by  his  skillful  management 
greatly  augmenting  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Pres.  Sears  by 
Harvard  College  in  1841,  and  LL.D.  by  Yale  in  1863 
During  1836-39  he  was  editor  of  the  "Christian 
Review,"  and  among  his  principal  pubUcations  are: 
"Classical  Studies"  (1843);  "  Ciceroniana "  (1849)- 
"  Life  of  Luther  "  (1850);  and  his  editions  of  "  Noh- 
den's  German  Grammar"  (1842);  " Select  "Writings 
of  Luther"  (1846);  and  Roget's  "  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  "  (1854).  Pres.  Sears  was  married,  Feb. 
16,  1830,  to  Elizabeth  Griggs,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Elijah  Cory  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Thev  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. ,  July  6,  1880. 

CHACE,  Georg^e  Ide,  educator,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1808,  son  of  Charles  and 
Ruth  (Jenckes)  Chace.  His  early  years  were  passed 
on  his  father's  farm.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the 
Lancaster  Academy,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  the  class  of  1830.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  he  went  to  Waterville,  Me.,  where, 
for  nine  months,  he  was  principal  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Waterville  Institute.  In  1831  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Brown  University,  and  soon  after 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  geology.  This  chair  he 
filled  until  1859,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  when  the 
title  of  his  professorship  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  physiology.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  and 
he  held  this  position  five  years,  1867-73.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Pres.  Sears,  Prof.  Chace  was  chosen 
president  of  the  university  pro  tempore,  and  was  in 
office  one  year.  His  connection  with  the  university 
terminated  in  1873.  The  year  and  a  half  which  suc- 
ceeded his  resignation  was  spent  in  foreign  travel, 
his  journey  extending  as  far  east  as  Egypt.  Soon 
after  his  return,  Prof.  Chace  was  called  to  fill  im- 
portant oflices  of  trust  in  the  city  government.  He 
was  for  several  years  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  Providence.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  state  charities,  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Butler  Asylum. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1853  from 
Lewisburg  University  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Brown  University  in  the  same  year.  He  mar- 
ried, July  3,  1839.  Abby  Wheaton,  daughter  of  Earl 
D.  and  Lydia  (Wheaton)  Pearce.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, B.  L,  April  39,  1885. 

CASWEIJIi,  Alexis,  sixth  president  of  Brown 
University  (1868-73),  was  born  in.  Taunton,  Mass., 
Jan.  39,  1799,  son  of  Samuel  and  Polly  (Seaver) 
Caswell.  His  family  was  among  the  earliest  settled 
in  Taunton;  the  name  of  his  ancestor.  Thomas  Cas- 
well, being  found  among  the  original  proprietors. 
The  Seavers  also  are  well  known  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England.  Alexis  Caswell,  like 
many  another  famous  character,   spent  bis  early 
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years  on  his  father's  farm.     He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Taunton  Academy,  and  in  1818  was  matricu- 
lated  at    Brown   University,   where  he  was  duly 
graduated  four  years  later.     While  in  college    in 
July,  1830,  he  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of    Providence,    a  connection  which    he   retained 
unbroken  during  the  whole  of  his  long  and  useful 
career.     Immediately  after  graduation  he  accepted 
a  tutorship  in  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  began  the  study  of  theology  with 
Pres.  William   Staughton,   having  the  desire  and 
intention  of  entering  the  pastoral  calling.     Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  five  years 
he  returned  to  New  England,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  church 
settlement,   and  there  within  a 
few  months  received  an  invita- 
tion   from    a    recently-founded 
Baptist  society,  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Here  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled,  Oct.   7,   1827,    and    for 
nearly  a  year  continued  his  zeal- 
ous and  unremitting  labors.     In 
the  following  summer  he  returned 
to  Providence  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit of  the  First  Church,  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  ven- 
erable   Dr.    Gano,    and    would 
have  become  pastor  had  he  not, 
just  previous  to  the  call  of  the 
society,  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  physics 
in  the  university.     He   entered 
heartily  into  the  plans  and  spirit  of  Pres.  Wayland, 
and  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  institution  and 
its  interests  caused  him  to  be  ever  ready  to  render 
extra  and  exceptional  services,  both  as  teacher  and 
adviser.     Thus,   in  addition  to  the  lectures  in  his 
own  department,  he  repeatedly  taught  the  college 
classes  in  chemistry,   natural  history,   ethics   and 
constitutional  law,  and  was  also  instant  in  efforts  to 
raise  needed  funds  for  the  institution,  among  its 
friends  throughout  the  country.     "The  natural  his- 
tory museum  at  Brown  is  his  creation,  and  he  was 
also  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  library 
fund  of  $35,000.     In  1850  the  title  of  his  chair  was 
changed  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  thus  allow- 
ing him  the  opportunity  to  lecture  on  the  subject  in 
which  he  excelled.     In  1858  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  astronomy  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  which  were  included  in 
the  annual  report  for  that  year,  and  greatly  in- 
creased   his    reputation  as  an    authority  on    that 
science.     For  more  than  forty  years  he  made  regular 
meteorological  ■  observations,  which  were  tabulated 
and  published  in  Vol.  XII.  of  the  "Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge."    His  wide  reputation  in 
science  caused  his  election  as  a'  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of   Science. 
Upon  the  foundation  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1863,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
fifty  incorporators.     But  although  distinguished  for 
scholarly  attainments,  he  was  quite  as  truly  a  man 
of  affairs,  loving  association  with  his  kind  in  every 
walk  of  life.     He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  city  school  committee;    was  for  many  years 
officially  connected  with  the  Providence  Athenaeum, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.     In  addition  to  these  connections, 
he  was  long  president  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank  and  of  the  American  Screw  Co.     Prof.  Cas- 
well   acted  as    president    during    Dr.   Wayland's 
absence  in  Europe  in  1840,  and  was  also  regent  of 
the  university,  having  entire  charge  of  discipline 
from  1853  to  1855.     In  1863  he  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship, and  devoted  himself  to  his  other  interests 
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until  1868,  when  he  was  called  to  succeed  Barnas 
Sears,  as  president  of  the  university.  During  his 
four  years  in  this  office  the  administration  of  col- 
lege discipline  was  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as 
had  formerly  been  adopted  in  his  class  rooms.  His 
influence  was  benign  and  gentle,  and  he  was  generally 
able  to  dispense  with  ordinary  severity  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  exercise  when  occasion  required.  In 
1873  he  resigned  the  presidency,  but  was  immedi- 
ately elected  to  the  board  of  trustees,  becoming  also 
a  fellow  of  the  corporation  in  1875.  Pres.  Caswell 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  University 
in  1841,  and  LL.D.  in  1865.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  first,  on  May  7,  1830,  to  Esther  Lois,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  K.  Thompson  of  Providence;  and 
second,  in  1855,  to  Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Edwards  of  Newton,  Mass.  He  had  six 
children  by  the  first  marriage,  of  whom  two  still 
survive.     He  died  in  Providence,  Jan.  8,  1877. 

BOBIIfSON,  Ezekiel  Gilman,  seventh  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University  (1872-89),  was  born  in 
Attleborough,  Mass.,  March  23,  1815,  son  of  Ezek- 
iel and  Cynthia  (Slack)  Robinson.  His  family  has 
long  been  settled  in  that  region;  his  lineal  ancestor, 
George  Robinson,  having  been  among  the  original 
purchasers  from  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  town 
of  Rehoboth.  Nor  was  he  the  first  of  the  line  nota- 
ble in  scholarship;  his  uncle,  Samuel  Robinson,  pub- 
lished "Robinson's  Catalogue  of  Minerals "  (1828), 
a  valuable  work;  and  others  were  noted  in  the  med- 
ical profession.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson  was  educated  iu 
the  academies  at  Wrentham  and  Pawtucket,  Mass., 
and  at  New  Hampton,  .N.  H. ,  and,  entering  Brown 
University,  in  the  sophomore  year,  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1838.  He  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministiy  at  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  and  in  1842  was  ordained  and  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  where, 
during  a  three  years' pastorate,  he  served  one  year  as 
chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Baptist  Church  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  but  resigned  within  a  year  to  become  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  Here  he  remained  until  1849,  when  he 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Ninth  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Cincinnati,  O.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Christian  theology  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  lor  three  years  follow- 
ing Pres.  Conant's  resignation,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1860.  He  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Brown  University  to  succeed  Pres. 
Sears  in  1867,  but  although  he 
declined  the  honor  at  that  time, 
he  accepted  and  was  installed  in 
1873.  In  connection  with  the 
duties  of  the  executive,  Pres. 
Robinson  also  filled  the  chair  of 
nioral  philosophy  ,and  metaphy- 
sics, branches  of  "learning  in  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  mas- 
ter. Under  him  the  various  de- 
partments of  physical  science 
received  a  renewed  impulse  to 
enlargement,  although  the  clas- 
sics and  intellectual'  sciences  re- 
mained as  important  a  part  of 
,  -  "^  the     curriculum.     In    1877-    was 

completed  the  new  library  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  John  Carter  Brown,  son  of  the 
university's  old-time  benefactor,  Nicholas  Brown. 
He  donated  the  land  and  $65,000  to  erect  the  build- 
ing, which  was  duly  dedicated  to  his  memory.  A 
new  dormitory,  Slater  Hall,  was  completed  for  the 
university,  in  1879,  by  Horatio N.  Slater;  and  in  1881 
was  dedicated  the  Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  a  recita- 
tion building,  erected  by  William  F.  Sayles  of  Provi- 


dence, in  memory  of  his  son  William  Clark  Sayles, 
of  the  class  of  1878.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Pres. 
Robinson,  in  1889,  the  funds  of  the  university  were 
found  to  have  increased  by  various  gifts  and  contri- 
butions from  about  $550,000  to  over  $1,000,000,  and 
the  endowment  was  very  nearly  doubled.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  friends  of  the  institution  been  more  gener- 
ous, nor  its  popularity  been  more  widely  extend,ed. 
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Pres.  Robinson  had  a  veritable  genius  as  a  teacher, 
and  also  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  a 
preacher  and  lecturer.  On  leaving  Brown  he 
lectured  on  apologetics  and  Christian  evidences 
at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  His  published 
writings  are  numerous,  but  are  largely  sermons, 
addresses,  and  review  articles.  He  was  editor  of  the 
"Christian  Review"  from  1859  until  1864,  when  it 
was  merged  into  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra."  His  books 
include  a  translation  from  the  fourth  edition  of 
Neander's  "Planting and  Training  of  the  Church" 
(1865);  "The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Bible" 
(1866);  "Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching"  (1883); 
"Principles  and  Practice  of  Morality"  (1888);  and 
"Lectures  on  Christian  Evidences  "(1895),  edited  by 
his  widow.  In  1853  he  was  graduated  D.D.  by 
Brown  University,  and  in  1886  L.L.D.  by  Harvard. 
He  was  married,  Feb.  21,  1844,  to  Harriet  Richards 
Parker  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children,  two  of  whom  still  survive.  Pres.  Rob- 
inson died  at  Reading,  Mass.,  June  13,  1894. 

ANDREWS,  Elisha  Benjamin,  eighth  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University  (1889-  ),  was  born  in 
Hinsdale,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  Jan.  10,  1844,  son  of 
Erastus  and  Almira  (Bartlett)  Andrews.  He  attended 
a  pnblic  school,  supplementing  its  instruction  by 
private  study  along  several  lines,  and  at  the 
same  time  worked  regularly  on  a  farm.  Although 
but  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  in  the  4th  Connecticut 
infantry  regiment,  which  subsequently  became  the 
1st  Connecticut  heavy  artillery.  In  1863  he  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant,  and  continued  to 
acquit  himself  with  credit,  until  a  severe  woimd 
destroyed  the  sight  of  the  left  eye,  and  compelled 
his  discharge,  in  October,  1864.  He  immediately 
resumed  preparation  for  college  at  Powers  Institute, 
and  then  studied  at  Wesleyan  Academy;  and  enter- 
ing Brown  University  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1870.  During  the  next  two  years  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  at 
Suffield,  a  famous  co-educational  school  founded 
under  Baptist  auspices  in  1835.  During  Mr. 
Andrews'  management  of  its  alfairs  the  girls'  dor- 
mitory was  burned,  but  before  he  resigned  another 
and  larger  one  was  erected  in  its  place.  In  1874  he 
was  graduated  at  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
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First  Baptist  Church,  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year.  He  then  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Denison  University,  Granville,  O., 
and  was  formally  inaugurated  as  successor  of  Rev. 
Samson  Talbot  (1863-73),  although  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  had,  during  two  years,  been  success- 
fully administered  by  Prof.  F.  O.  Marsh.  Pres. 
Andrews'  influence  was  manifest  during  his  four 
years'  term,  and  the  increase  in  the  wealth,  elBci- 
ency  and  popularity  of  the  university  is  amply 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  endowment  fund 
was  increased  until  it  approximated  $300,000. 
Also  during  this  period  was  completed  the  library 
building,  known  as  Doane  Hall,  the  gift  of  "W. 
Howard  Doane,  the  famous  song  and  hymn  composer. 
In  short,  Pres.  Andrews'  reputation  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  executive  attained  such  currency  that  he 
received  several  flattering  invitations  to  other  posi- 
tions. He  finally  accepted  the  professorship  of 
homiletics,  pastoral  theology  and  church  polity  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years  (1879-82),  going  thence,  after  a  year 
of  study  in  Germany,  to  fill  the  chair  of  history  and 
political  economy  in  Brown  University.  In  1888  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  political  economy  and  pub- 
lic finance  in  Cornell  University,  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  in  1889,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  president  and  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Pres.  Andrews'  policy  at  Brown  has  been 
consistently  directed  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  all  departments  of  study 
to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  the  present  age.  Especial  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  political 
economy,  modern  languages,  and 
technology.  The  latter  branch 
received  an  unprecedented  im- 
pulse, and  renewed  facilities  in  the 
erection  of  Wilson  Hall,  by  the 
generous  bequest  of  George  F.  Wil- 
son of  Providence.  Pres.  Andrews' 
public  services  have  been  no  less 
than  his  influence  in  the  university. 
He  served  as  U.  S.  commissioner  to 
the  international  monetary  confer- 
ence at  Brussels  in  1893,  and  has 
long  been  noted  for  his  generous 
interest  in  all  public  questions.  In  June,  1897,  he 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University,  in  consequence  of  certain  criticisms 
upon  his  policy  and  public  utterances,  but  was 
persuaded  to  reconsider  his  determination,  and  still 
(1898)  continues  in  the  oflBce.  Pres.  Andrews  is  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  the  Military  Historical 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society;  was  a  constituent  member  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  and  among  the 
earliest  promoters  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. In  1884  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Colby  University,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  In  addition  to  review 
articles  and  addresses,  he  has  published:  "Brief  Insti- 
tutes of  Constitutional  History,  English  and  Ameri- 
can" (1886);  "Brief  Institutes  of  General  History  " 
(1887);  "Institutes  of  Economics"  (1889);  "His- 
tory, Prophecy  and  Gospel"  (1891);  "The  Duty  of 
a  Public  Spirit"  (1893);  "Gospel  from  two  Testa- 
ments" (1893);  translation  of  Droysen's  "Outline  of 
the  Principles  of  History,"  (1893);  Eternal  Words 
and  other  Sermons,"  "Wealth  and  Moral  Law,' 
"An  Honest  Dollar,"  and  "  History  Of  the  United 
States,"  3  vols.  (1894);  and  "History  of  the  Last 
Quarter  Century  of  the  United  States"  (1896), 
published  first  as  a  serial.  Pres.  Andrews  was  mar- 
ried in  1870  to  Ella  A.  Allen  of  Boston,  and  has  had 
two  children. 


BROWN,  Nicholas  (1),  merchant  and  benefac- 
tor of  Brown  University,  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  July  38,  1739,  second  son  of  James  and  Hope 
(Power)  Brown,  and  first  of  the  "  four  brothers  " 
Brown.  Having  lost  his  father  when  but  ten  years 
of  age,  he  was  educated  by  his  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  rare  force  of  mind  and 
character,  and  for  whom  he  cherished  a  life-long 
devotion.  Early  in  life  he  followed  his  father's  ex- 
ample by  entering  mercantile  pursuits,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  close  application  and  native  adaptation  was 
able  to  add  materially  to  his  ample  inheritance. 
From  the  first  establishment  of  Rhode  Island  College 
at  Providence,  in  1770,  he  was  its  unfailing  friend 
and  benefactor.  He  contributed  generously  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  college  hall  and,  with  his 
brothers,  gave  the  land  on  which  it  stood.  This  was 
a  part  of  the  original  home-site  of  Chad  Brown,  their 
ancestor.  Mr.  Bi'own  was  an  earnest  Baptist,  and 
singularly  absorbed  with  the  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples of  religious  thought.  He  generously  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  as  in- 
deed, to  every  other  worthy  object  in  his  native 
city.  In  his  daily  life  and  business  dealings  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  noble  example  of  the  ideals  he  pro- 
fessed. As  was  said  at  his,  funeral  by  Rev.  Dr.  Still- 
man  of  Boston,  "He  was  the  affectionate  husband, 
the  tender  father,  the  compassionate  master,  the  duti- 
ful son,  the  loving  brother,  and  the  steady,  faithful 
friend."  Mr.  Brown  was  twice  married:  first, 
on  May  3,  1763,  to  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Judge 
Daniel  Jenckes  of  Providence;  and  second,  to  Avis,- 
daughter  of  Capt.  Barnabas  Binney  of  Boston.  By 
the  first  marriage  he  had  ten  children,  only  two 
of  whom  survived  to  maturity;  Hon.  Nicholas 
Brown,  Jr.,  for  whom,  in  1804,"  the  college  name 
was  changed  to  Brown  University,  and  Hope,  wife 
of  Thomas  Poynton  Ives  of  Providence.  Mr.  Brown 
died  suddenly,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  39,  1791. 

BBOWN,  Nicholas,  benefactor  and  founder 
of  Brown  University,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I. , 
April  4,  1769,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Rhoda  (Jenckes) 
Brown.  He  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Chad  Brown, 
a  friend  and  companion  of  Roger  Williams,  and  his 
father  was  one  of  the  "four  brothers"  Brown, 
whose  generosity  wrought  so  large  a  work  in  the 
early  days  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown 
University).  Nicholas  Brown,  3d,  was  graduated 
at  the  college  in  1786,  and  almost  immediately 
entered  business  with  his  father.  Later,  he  started 
out  independently  in  partnership  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  forming  the  firm, 
Bi-own  &  Ives,  which  was,  for  over  forty  years,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  in  the  coun- 
try. Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1791,  Mr. 
Brown  became  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  and  forth- 
with began  his  long  line  of  benefactions  to  the 
college  by  a  gift  of  fsOO  for  a  law  library.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  in  183,5  became  a  fellow.  He  was  also  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation  for  twenty-nine  years.  In 
1804  he  made  a  donation  of  $.5,000  for  founding  a 
chair  of  oratory  and  belles-lettres,  and  accordingly, 
by  a  vote  of  the  corporation,  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion was  changed  to  Brown  University  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  many  benefactions  both  of  his  family 
and  himself.  At  his  own  expense  he  erected,  in 
1832,  a  dormitory  building  called,  at  his  own  sug- 
gestion, Hope  College  in  honor  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hope  Brown  Ives;  and  in  1835,  Manning  Hall,  a 
building,  modeled  after  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Eleusis,  and  intended  for  use  as  a  chapel  and  lecture 
hall.  He  also  contributed  $10,000  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  Hall  and  the  president's  house 
in  1840,  and  when  the  friends  of  the  institution  were 
laboring  to  raise  an  adequate  library  fund,  he  con- 
tributed another  $10,000.     Brown  University  was 
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also  largely  benefited  in  his  will,  and  the  total  of 
his  gifts  in  money  and  land,  according  to  valuation 
at  that  day,  amounted  to  fully  $160,000.  Prom  the 
proceeds  of  one  parcel  of  land  valued  at  $43,500, 
were  founded  the  eleven  Nicholas  Brown  scholar- 
ships, of  $1,000  each.  Mr.  Brown's  benefactions 
were  by  no  means  limited  to  his  university,  but 
were  extended  to  almost  every  worthy  church,  edu- 
cational and  charitable  object,  and  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  his  native  city,  where  he  is  still  remem- 
bered as  a  prominent  contributor  to  the  foundation 
of  the  AtheniEum.  He  was  very  generous  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  presented 
to  the  society  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the 
finest  church  organs  in  the  country.  An  earnest 
supporter  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  he  con- 
tributed liberally  toward  the  stere- 
otyping of  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant publications.  In  his  will  he 
devised  $30, 000  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  a  "retreat  or  asylum  for 
the  insane,"  and  this  fund  formed 
the  basis  on  which  was  established 
the  Butler  Hospital  in  Providence. 
Mr.  Brown's  sterling  character, 
great  public  spirit  and  deserved 
prominence  in  the  community 
naturally  led  to  his  being  chosen  to 
high  political  offices.  For  many 
years  he  was  returned  by  the  Fed- 
eralist party  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, either  as  senator  or  repre- 
sentative. He  was  a  presidential 
elector  in  1840,  and  cast  the  vote 
of  his  state  for  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison.  Al- 
though a  strong  and  outspoken  Baptist,  Mr.  Brown 
had  some  peculiar  conviction  which  made  him 
averse  to  making  a  public  profession  of  his  faith. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  constant  attendant  and  liberal 
supporter  of  the  First  Church,  Providence.  He 
was  twice  married:  first,  on  Nov.  3,  1791,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Carter  of  Providence,  who  died 
in  1798;  and  second,  on  July  22,  1801,  to  Mary 
Bowen,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Stelle.  By  the  first 
marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  two  of 
whom,  John  Carter  and  Anne  Carter,  survived  to 
maturity.  His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Gov. 
John  Brown  Francis  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Brown 
died,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  illness,  Sept.  37, 
1841.  Prof.  Gammell  of  Brown  University  said  of 
him:  "So  long  as  learning  and  religion  shall  have  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  men,  these  enduring 
memorials  will  proclaim  his  character  and  speak 
his  eulogy." 

BROWN,  Joseph,  scientist  and  benefactor  of 
Brown  University,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Dec.  3,  1733,  third  son  of  James  and  Hope  (Power) 
Brown,  and  second  of  the  "four  brothers"  Brown. 
He  was  early  left  fatherless,  but  having  acquired  an 
excellent  education  he  entered  mercantile  business, 
and  speedily  accumulated  a  competence.  Thus  able 
to  devote  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  retired 
from  active  life.  His  specialty  was  electrical  investi- 
gation, and  it  is  said  that  he  had  constructed  for 
use  in  his  experiments  the  finest  and  most  complete 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  in  America.  In  as- 
tronomy, also,  his  attainments  were  "respectable." 
In  anticipation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  on  June  3, 
1769,  he  bought  and  imported  from  England  appa- 
ratus which  cost  him  not  less  than  £100,  making  suc- 
cessful observations  in  connection  with  Benjamin 
West,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
Rhode  Island  College.  The  hill-top  site  occupied  by 
their  instruments  is,  from  this  event,  now  known  as 
Transit  street.  In  recognition  of  this  and  other 
achievements  in  scientific  investigation  by  him,  Rhode 


Island  College,  in  1770,  conferred  on  Mr.  Brown 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1784  called 
him  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  which  he 
filled  until  his  death  entirely  without  compensa- 
tion. He  further  showed  his  warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  by  constant  contributions 
to  its  funds,  and  by  faithful  and  efflcient  service  on 
the  board  of  trustees  from  his  election  in  1769.  In 
the  mechanical  arts,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  recognized  ex- 
pert; excellent  in  work  as  in  design.  He  it  was  that 
planned  the  greater  part  of  the  church  building  of 
the  First  Baptist  Society  of  Providence — a  building, 
in  those  days,  remarkable  for  size  and  appointments. 
For  some  time  he  served  as  representative  from 
Providence  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  and 
with  Esek  Hopkins  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  various  parts  of  the  slate  and  fix  upon  localities 
for  forts  and  military  stations.  His  house,  built  in 
1774,  at  70  South  Main  street,  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Providence  Bank,  was  remarkable  at  that  day 
for  elegance.  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Power,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  last  representative  of 
his  line  was  Mrs.  Eliza  Brown  Rogers,  wife  of 
Joseph  Rogers,  of  Providence,  who  was  his  grand- 
daughter, through  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Gano,  D.D.,  long  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Providence.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors.  Dec.  8,  1785. 

BROWN,  John,  merchant,  and  treasurer  of 
Rhode  Island  College,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Jan.  37,  1736,  fourth  son  of  James  and  Hope 
(Power)  Brown  and  third  of  the  "  four  brothers  " 
Brown.  Like  his  brothers,  he  entered  mercantile 
business  after  completing  a  fair  general  education, 
but  his  success  was  exceptional  even  in  a  family 
noted  for  it.  He  was  pre-eminent  for  his  sagacity 
and  ability  in  planning  and  maturing  large  business 
ventures,  being  reputed  the  first  Rhode  Island  mer- 
chant to  embark  in  the  China  and  East  India  trade. 
An  outspoken  patriot  at  the  time  of  tlie  revolution, 
he  planned  and  superintended,  to  successful  issue, 
several  important  services  for  the  Americans. 
When,  in  1775,  the  American  army  at  Boston  was 
so  reduced  in  ammunition  as  to  afford  scarcely  four 
rounds  apiece  to  the  troops,  Mr.  Brown  directed  his 
captains  to  freight  their  vessels  with  gunpowder 
on  the  return  voyages,  and  sent  nearly  a  ton  and  a 
half  to  Boston  in  charge  of  his  apprentice,  Elka- 
nah  Watson.  When,  in  June,/  1773,  the  British 
sloop  Gaspee,  long  so  vexatious  to  the  people  of 
Providence  by  her  blockade  of  trade,  had  been  ran 
aground  below  Pawtucket,  Mr.  Brown  ordered  the 
preparation  of  eight  long  boats,  which  he  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Capt.  Abram  Whipple  to  accomplish 
her  destruction.  He  himself  was  present  when  she 
was  burned,  and  remaining  on  deck  until  the  last  to 
prevent  plunder  and  consequent  clews  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  attacking  party,  narrowly  escaped 
injury  from  falling  spars  and  timbers.  During 
1776-79  Mr.  Brown's  name  appeared  repeatedly  in 
connection  with  important  committees  and  various 
public  services.  He  was  a  powerful  agent  in  per- 
suading his  fellow  citizens  to  adopt  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  in 
1784,  1785  and  1797.  Like  other  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  zealous  in  the  interests  of  his  native 
city ;  among  other  notable  services  paying  for  and 
personally  superintending  the  laying  of  a  new  pave- 
ment the  whole  length  of  Main  street.  He  was 
chosen  a  committee  of  one  to  ' '  carry  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  meeting-house  for  the  First  Baptist 
Society,  and  it  was  almost  entirely  through  his  zeal 
and  energy  that  the  undertaking  was  carried  to  an 
issue  of  brilliant  success."  For  twentv-one  years 
(1775-96)  he  was  treasurer  of  Rhode  Island  College, 
for  which  in  numberless  ways  he  showed  his  devo- 
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tion.  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Smith  of  Providence,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence Feb.  27,  1828. 

BROWN,  Moses,  merchant,  benefactor  of 
Rhode  Island  College,  and  fourth  of  the  "  four 
brothers  "  Brown.     (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  327.) 

HOWELL,  David,  jurist  and  educator,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  Jan.  1, 1747.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1766,  and  soon  after,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Pres.  Manning,  he  became  his 
associate  in  Rhode  Island  College,  founded  in  War- 
ren the  year  previous.  He  was  tutor  three  years ;  and, 
in  1769,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosopliy,  holding  that  office  until  the  sus- 
pension of  college  exercises  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution- 
arywar.  Besidesgivinginstruc- 
tion  in  his  special  department, 
he  taught  the  French,  German 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and 
was  professor  of  law  for  thirty- 
four  years,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  held  classes  in 
that  subject.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
Brown  University  for  fifty-two 
years,  and  for  many  years  the 
secretary  of  the  corporation. 
-Upon  the  decease  of  Pres.  Man- 
ning, July  24,  1791,  he  was  re- 
quested to  preside  at  the  ap- 
proacliing  commencement  in 
September,  and  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing yeat,  on  both  occasions,  says  Prof.  Goddard, 
delivering  to  the  graduating  class  "Baccalaureate 
addresses,  which  as  specimens  of  undefiled  English 
and  excellent  counsel,  were  deservedly  admired." 
For  many  years  he  practiced  law  in  Providence, 
and  held  a  high  rank  among  the  members  of  Rhode 
Island  bar;  serving  as  member  of  congress  under  the 
Confederation,  and  filling  several  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  the  state  government.  He  was 
appointed  U.S.  judge  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1812,  and  filled  that  important  position  until  his 
death.  "Judge  Howell,"  says  Prof.  Goddard,  "  was 
endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  and  he  super- 
added to  his  endowments  extensive  and  accurate 
learniDg.  As  an  able  jurist,  he  established  for  him- 
self a  solid  reputation.  He  was,  however,  yet  more 
distinguished  as  a  keen  and  brilliant  wit,  and  as  a 
scholar  extensively  acquainted,  not  ouly  with  the 
ancient,  but  with  several  of  the  modern  languages. 
As  a  pungent  and  effective  public  writer  he  was 
almost  unrivalled  ;  and  in  conversation,  whatever 
chanced  to  be  the  theme,  whether  politics  or  law, 
literature  or  theology,  grammar  or  criticism,  a  Greek 
tragedy  or  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics.  Judge 
Howell  was  never  found  wanting.  Upon  all  occasions 
which  made  any  demands  upon  him  he  gave  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  vigor  of  his  powers, 
and  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  erudition."  He 
was  married  to  liary,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown, 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence.  They  had  five  children.  He  died  in 
Providence,  July  21,  1824. 

BOWEN,  Jabez,  deputy  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  (1778-86)  and  chancellor  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity (1785-1815),  was  born  in  Providence,  June  3, 
1739,  son  of'Ephraim  and  Mary  (Fenner)  Bowen. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1757;  and  then 
returning  to  Providence,  practiced  law,  and  occupied 
a  prominent  place  politically  and  socially.  In  May, , 
1778,  he  was  chosen  deputy-governor  to  succeed 
Hon.  William  Bradford,  and  held  office  until  May, 
1780,  when  he  was  re-elected.  He  also  was  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court.     In  1790  he  was  sent  afe  a  dele- 


gate to  the  conventions  that  met  at  Providence  and 
Newport  to  discuss  and  act  upon  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  was  active  in 
securing  the  vote  of  Rhode  Island  in  its  favor. 
During  Washington's  administration  he  was  com- 
missioner of  loans  for  Rhode  Island.  Althou£rh  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Churcli  in  Provi- 
dence, he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  founding  of 
the  institution  that  developed  into  Rhode  Island 
College  (Brown  University),  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  fellows  from  1768  until  1785,  then  became 
a  trustee  and  finally  chancellor,  holding  office  until 
his  death.  He  received  from  this  college  in  1769 
the  degree  of  LL.D.;  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1800,  the  same  honor.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bible  Society.  Mr. 
Bowen  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Providence,  organized  in  1757,  was  wor- 
shipful master  1778-90,  deputy  grand  master  1791- 
92,  and  grandmaster  1794^99.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried :  first,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Brown  of 
Providence,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and,  second,  to  a  daughter  of  Judge 
George  Leonard  of  Raynham,  Mass.  Mr.  Bowen 
died  in  Providence,  May  8,  1875. 

GAMMELL,  William,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1812,  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (Slocomb)  Gammell.  His  father 
(1786-1837)  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  a  Baptist 
minister  of  some  note,  who  after  a  twelve-year  pas- 
torate at  Medford,  accepted  a  call  from  the  Second 
Church  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death.  He  was  active  in  the  cause  of 
public  school  education,  and  from  1830  was  a  trustee 
of  Brown  University,  which  had  created  him  a 
master  of  arts  in  1817.  Educated  by  Hon.  William 
Joslen,  in  the  Newport  Classical  School,  the  son 
entered  Brown  University  in  1827.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  standing  in  1831,  and  the  year  after 
appointed  tutor.  In  1835  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  succeeding 
to  the  chair  upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  William 
G.  Goddard  in  1836.  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  history  and  political  economy,  which  he 
resigned  in  1864,  then  completing  a  term  of  nearly 
thirty-two  years  as  instructor  in  the  university. 
Afterwards,  and  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to 
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literature  and  lecturing.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  "Christian 
Review,"  "The  Examiner  and  Chronicle "  and 
other  magazines  and  papers,  having  been  also  an 
editorial  and  obituary  writer  for  the  Providence 
"Journal.^'  He  also  prepared  lives  of  Roger 
Williams  and  Gov.  Samuel  Ward  for  Sparks' 
"American  Biography"  series;  a  "History  of 
American  Baptist  Missions,"  and  numerous  ad- 
dresses, reviews  and  monographs  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  including  the  annual  necrology  list  of 
Brown  graduates.  Prof.  Gammell  was  connected 
with  various  literary  and  learned  societies,  having 
been  president  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum  from 
1870  until  his  death,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
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Bible  Society,  first  vice-president  of  tlie  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He 
also  held  official  connection  with  several  financial 
and  charitable  institutions  of  Providence.  For 
many  years  from  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  fellows  of  Brown  University.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Rochester  in  1859.  Prof.  Gammell  was  twice 
married — first  in  October,  1838,  to  Elizabeth  Amory, 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Whipple,  and  second,  in 
September,  1851,  to  Elizabeth  Amory,  daughter  of 
Robert  H.  Ives,  both  of  Providence.  Ho  had  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Prof. 
Gammell  died  in  1889. 

EDWABBS,  Morgan,  clergyman,  and  bene- 
factor of  Rhode  Island  College,  was  born  in  Treve- 
thin,  Monmouthshire,  Wales,  May  9,  1722.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  seems  to  have  shaped  his  course  toward 
the  ministry  from  a  very  early  date.  He  began  to 
preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  serving  for 
seven  years  as  pastor  of  a  small  Baptist  congrega- 
tion in  Boston,  England,  and  for  another  nine  years 
in  Cork,  Ireland.  He  came  to  America  in  the 
spring  of  1761,  and  landing  in  Philadelphia,  served 
for  several  years  as  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  In  1772,  he  removed  to  Newark,  Del., 
and  although,  during  the  revolution,  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  Tories,  it  is  said,  "his  Toryism  was 
rather  a  matter  of  principle  than  of  action."  After 
the  war,  he  gave  lectures  on  divinity,  in  different 
sections  of  the  North,  but  was  never  again  set- 
tled in  a  pastoral  office.  The  name  of  Mr.  Edwards 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
Brow^  University.  Mr.  Edwards  was  modera- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  when 
at  its  session  on  Oct.  12,  1762,  was  discussed  the 
"erecting   of  a  college  in  the   colony  of  Rhode 


Island,  under  the  chief  direction  of  the  Baptists, 
wherein  education  might  be  promoted,  and  superior 
learning  obtained  free  of  any  sectarian  religious 
tests."  Being  authorized  to  make  collections  for 
the  new  institution,  he  went  to  England  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1767,  and  being  favorably  received,  his 
errand  was  approved  by  the  Baptist  ministers  and 
churches.  It  was,  however,  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter to  collect  the  funds  he  desired,  and  the  causes  of 
this  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Pres.  Man- 
ning, under  date  April  26,  1768.  He  writes: 
"There  have  been  no  less  than  six  cases  of  charity 
pushed  about  town  this  winter,  viz.,  two  from  Ger- 
many, two  from  the  country  of  England,  and  two 
from  America.     The  unwearied  beneficence  of  the 


city  of  London  is  amazing !    Your  newspapers,  and 
letters  from  your  government,  have  hurt  me  much — 
your  boast  of  the  many  yards  of  cloth  you  manu- 
facture,  etc.     This  raises  the  indignation  of   the 
merchants  and   manufacturers.     I  have  been  not 
only  denied  by  hundreds,  but  also  abused  on  that 
score.     My  patience,  my  feet,  and  my  assurance  are 
much  impaired.     I  took  a  cold  in  November,  which 
stuck  to  me  all  winter,  owing  to  my  tramping  the 
streets  in  all  weather."    The  net  proceeds  of  the 
subscriptions  which  he  had  obtained  for  the  college 
were  £888,  10s.  2d.,  which  he  declared  was  doing 
"pretty  well,  considering  how  angry  the  mother 
country  then  was  with  the  colonies  for  opposing  the 
Stamp  Act."    By  a  vote  of  the  corporation  at  its 
annual  meeting,  Sept.  7,  1769,  the  interest  of  the 
money  obtained  by  Mr.  Edwards  was  "forever  to 
go  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  president."    The  original 
subscription-book  of  Morgan  Edwards  is  now  in  the 
archives  of   Brown  University,  having  been   pre- 
sented to  the  college  in  1849,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Ed- 
wards.    Rev.  Dr.  William  Rodgers,  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  says  of  him :    "  Honor  Mr.  Edwards  cer- 
tainly had,  both   in   Europe    and   America.    The 
College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  very 
early  period,  honored  him  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  a  popular  preacher,  with  a  diploma,  constituting 
him  Master  of  Arts.     This  was  followed  by  a  degree 
ad  eundem,  from  the  College  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
1769,  that    being  the  first  commencement  in  the 
institution.     In  this  seminary  he  held  a  fellowship, 
and  filled  It  with  reputation  until  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed it  in  1789,  age  and  distance  having  rendered 
him  incapable  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  cor- 
poration."    Mr.  Edwards  was  twice  married:  first, 
to  Mary  Nunn  of  Cork,  Ireland;  and,  second,  to  a 
Mrs.  Singleton  of  Delaware.     By  the  first  wife  he 
had  several  children,  one  son  being  an  officer  in  the 
British  army.     Mr.  Edwards  died  at  Pencades,  Del., 
Jan.  38,  1795. 

lilNCOLN,  JohrL  Larkin,  educator,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1817,  son  of  Ensign  and 
Sophia  Oliver  (Larkin)  Lincoln.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  School  of  Boston  and  at  Brown 
University.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  in 
1836  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Columbian  College, 
Washington,  and  remained  there  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1836-37.  In  the  fall  of  1837"he  entered 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years,  and  in  1839  accepted  a  tutor- 
ship in  Brown  University.  Wishing  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  German 
universities,  he  went  abroad  in  company  with  Prof. 
H.  B.  Hackett,  in  the  fall  of  1841,  and  was  absent 
from  the  country  three  years.  The  first  year  was 
spent  at  Halle,  in  thejstudy  of  theology  and  philo- 
logy; the  second  at  Berlin,  in  the  study  of  church 
history  and  the  classics,  and  the  third  at  Geneva  in 
the  study  of  French,  and  at  Rome,  studying  the 
classics  and  archaeology.  In  Rome  he  enjoyed  the 
rare  privilege  of  attending  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
In  May,  1844,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
several  weeks,  thence  returning  home  by  way  of 
London.  Having  entered  «upon  his  duties  in  1844 
as  assistant  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  in  Brown  University,  he  was  appointed 
full  professor  in  1845.  In  consequence  of  ill  health 
he  again  went  abroad  in  1857,  and  was  absent  from 
his  duties  six  months,  making  a  lengthy  tour  of 
Greece.  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  again  traveled 
abroad.  Prof.  Lincoln  found  time,  amid  the  pres- 
sure of  his  work,  to  prepare  two  well-known 
volumes,  his  translations  of  Livy  and  Horace.  He 
contributed  many  articles  of  value  and  interest  to  the 
"North  American  Review,"  the  "Christian  Re- 
view," the  "Baptist  Quarterly,"  and  the  "Biblio- 
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theca  Sacra."  He  contributed  frequently  to  sev- 
eral weekly  papers,  and  prepared  lectures,  etc., 
which  were  delivered  before  literary  societies 
and  other  organizations.  Prof.  Lincoln  was  so 
long  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  maintained  so  great  a  popularity  alike 
with  students,  faculty  and  trustees,  that  it  was  long  a 
common  saying,  "Prof.  Lincoln  will  never  grow 
old."  In  1889,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  university  was  celebrated  with  fit- 
ting exercises,  and  made  the  occasion  of  presenting 
his  portrait  to  be  hung  in  a  suitable  place.  Later 
the  New  York  Alumni  Association  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity founded  the  "John  Larkin  Lincoln  fund," 
intended  to  support  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  to  revert  to  the  general  uses  of  the  univer- 
sity on  his  decease.  Prof.  Lincoln  was  married, 
July  29,  1846,  to  Laura  Eloise  Pearce  of  Providence. 
Pour  sons  and  one  daughter  survived  to  maturity. 
He  died  in  Providence,  R.  I. ,  in  October,  1891. 

WEST,  Benjamin,  mathematician  and  educa- 
tor, was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Mass. ,  in  March,  1730. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  Benjamin  enjoyed  but  few  educational  advan- 
tages in  his  early  youth  :  his  actual  schooling  was 
limited  to  three  months.  He  was,  however,  un- 
usually brilliant  of  mind,  and  early  developed  rare 
talent  in  mathematics,  a  science  in  which  he  pro- 
gressed rapidly  as  opportunity  was  presented  in 
borrowed  books  or  chance  conversations  with 
learned  men.  Having  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  he  there  fell  in  with  several  scholarly 
persons,  who,  recognizing  his  ability,  encouraged  his 
efforts  after  education  ;  particularly  a  Capt.  Wood- 
bury, who  gave  him  free  instruction  in  navigation. 
In  1753  he  removed  to  Providence,  where  he  taught 
school  for  several  years,  but  finding  this  an  unprofit- 
able calling,  he  opened  a  dry  goods  and  book  store. 
From  1768  until  1793  he  prepared  almanacs  calcu- 
lated to  the  meridian  of  Providence,  and  also  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  1813,  another  series  for 
the  meridian  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  On  June  3,  1769,  in 
connection  with  Joseph  Brown,  who  had  imported 
expensive  instruments  for  the  purpose,  he  made  an 
observation  on  the  transit  of  Venus,  finally  determin- 
ing the  latitude  of  Providence  as  41  degrees,  50  min- 
utes, 41  seconds,  and  the  longitude  70  degrees,  16 
minutes  west  of  Greenwich.  In  1770  he  added  fur- 
ther to  his  astronomical  reputation  by  his  observa- 
tions and  report  on  the  comet  visible  in  July  of 
that  year,  and  as  a  result  was  created  A.M.  by  both 
garvard  and  Rhode  Island  colleges.  During  the 
revolution  Mr.  West  engaged  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothes  for  the  army,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  war  returned  to  his  old  calling,  school  teach- 
ing, which  he  followed  until  1786,  when  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
Rhode  Island  College.  He,  however,  spent  one 
year  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  and  assuming 
his  duties  in  Providence  in  1788,  he  continued  for  te_n 
years  on  the  very  meagre  annual  salary  of  $375. 
After  retirement  from  this  professorship  he  opened 
a  school  of  navigation  in  his  own  house,  and  this  en- 
terprise not  only  proved  much  more  profitable  to 
himself,  but  was  also  instrumental  in  the  trainingof 
several  eminent  American  navigators  and  naval 
officers.  In  1803,  Prof.  West  was  appointed,  by  Pres. 
Jefferson,  postmaster  of  Providence,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death,  being  then  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Gabriel  Allen.  The  degree  of  A.M. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1783 
and  LL.D.  by  Rhode  Island  College  in  1798.  In 
1781  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences— a  connection  which 
brought  him  the  friendship  and  association  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  David  Rittenhouse  and  others  promi- 


nent in  science  and  affairs.  Had  Dr.  West  enjoyed 
the  advantages  accorded  to  many  another,  he  would 
doubtless  have  left  behind  more  than  a  reputation  for 
intellectual  force  and  acumen.  He  was  married  in 
1753  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Smith  of 
Bristol,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family  of  children 
He  died  in  Providence,  Aug.  26,  1818. 

BROWNE,  Solomon,  physician,  botanist  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  11, 
1753,  son  of  Solomon  and  Mercy  Tillinghast  (Ar- 
nold) Drowne.  The  family  derives  descent  from 
Leonard  Drowne  (d.  1739),  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  settled  in 
Kittery,  Me.  He  founded  the  First  Church,  and 
carried  on  ship-building  until  1692,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Boston.  His  son, 
Solomon  (1681-1730),  early  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where 
he  followed  his  father's  voca- 
tion. Solomon  (1706-80),  third 
in  descent,  and  father  of  Dr. 
Drowne,  was  for  many  years 
a  mercliaut  of  Providence, 
prominent  in  its  municipal 
affairs  and  a  representative 
in  the  general  assembly;  his 
wife  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  Pardon  Tillinghast  (1622- 
1718),  for  forty  years  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Providence,  and  builder  of  its 
original  meeting-house.  Edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city,  Dr.  Drowne  en- 
tered Rhode  Island  College, 
and  after  gradua;tion  in  1773, 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  William  Bowen  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  later  at  Dartmouth 
College,  receiving  M.D.  from  both.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  entered  the  colonial  army  as  surgeon, 
serving  until  the  end  of  the  war,  part  of  the  time, 
from  1780,  on  the  sloop-of-war  Hope.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  he  entered  professional  practice  in 
Providence,  but  after  1784  spent  several  years  in 
study  at  the  great  medical  schools  of  England, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  France.  Returning  in  1788, 
he  migrated  westward  to  Marietta,  O.,  where  he 
participated  in  Gen.  St.  Clair's  treaties  with  Corn 
Planter  and  other  noted  Indian  chiefs.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Providence  he  settled  in  Virginia  in 
1793,  but  after  two  years  went  to  Union,  Pa.,  where 
he  resided  for  seven  years.  In  1801,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  his  native  state,  and  settling  in  the  town 
of  Poster  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  medi- 
cine, botany  and  literary  pursuits.  His  botanical 
garden,  the  first  in  the  state,  became  noted  for  its 
size  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  speciHiens. 
He  was,  in  1811,  elected  professor  of  materia  medi- 
ca  and  botany  in  Brown  University,  still  further 
adding  to  his  reputation  as  a  scientist  by, his  bril- 
liant courses  of  lectures,  which  took  rank  among 
the  most  popular  expositions  of  the  day.  Prof. 
Drowne  was  prominent  in  several  scientific  societies; 
among  them  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  whose  "Proceedings"  he  contributed 
many  able  articles  and  monographs.  In  1819  he 
was  a  delegate  from  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Soci- 
ety, of  which  he  was  vice-president,  to  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  national  pharmacopceia,  and 
was  prominent  in  organizing  the  Rhode  Island  Soci- 
ety for  Encouraging  Domestic  Industry.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  able  articles,  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses he  published,  with  his  son,  "The  Parmer's 
Guide  "  (1834).  Prom  1783  until  his  death  he  was 
a  fellow  of  Brown  University,  being  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  corporation.  He  was  married,  Nov. 
20,  1777,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Russell 
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of  Boston.    They  had  five  daughters  and  three  sons. 
Prof.  Drowne  died  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  Feb.  5,  1834. 

SIMAIT,  Jeremiah  Lewis,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  May  1,  1831,  son 
of  Gov.  Byron  and  Abby  Alden  (Wight)  Diman. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  then  entered  Brown  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1851.  After 
leaving  college  he  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
Andover  Seminar}',  and  continued  it  in  Germany, 
at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin. 
In  1856  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Fall  River,  Mass. ,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1860,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Harvard  Congregational  Church  at  Brookline,  Mass. 
In  1864  he  returned  to  Providence  to  fill  the  chair 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  tlii^  position  he  held  until  his  death,  receiv- 
ing from  his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1870.  Prof.  Diman's  work  was  not  confined  to  the 
classroom.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Provi- 
dence "Journal,"  the 
New  York  "Nation," 
the  "North  Ameri- 
can Review,"  the 
' '  Monthly    Religious 

. Magazine  '  and  other 

MJO.//6,/  e,-,^..—--  periodicals.  He  de- 
livered many  lectures  and  addresses  upon  literary 
and  kindred  topics;  was  orator  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  at  Amherst  in  1869,  and  at  Harvard 
in  1876;  delivered  several  historical  orations,  nota- 
bly one  on  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  his  native  town,  in  1880  ;  and  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  supply  pulpits  in  both  his  own  and  the 
Unitarian  denominations.  For  some  years  before 
his  death  he  was  an  attendant  at  St.  Stephen's  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  Providence,  though  he 
never  left  the  Congregational  denomination.  In 
1879  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  Johns 
Hopkins  University  upon  the  subject  of  the  Thirty 
Years  war,  and  the  following  year  a  course  before 
the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  on  "The  Theistic 
Argument  as  Affected  by  Recent  Theories. "  The 
latter  lectures  were  edited  after  his  death  by  Prof. 
George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale,  and  were  published  in 
1881.  In  1882  appeared  his  "  Orations  and  Essays 
with  Selected  Parish  Sermons,"  with  a  commemora- 
tive address  by  Prof.  James  O.  jMurray  of  Prince- 
ton, and  "in  1887,  his  "Memoirs,  Compiled  from  his 
Letters.  Journals  and  the  Recollections  of  his 
Friends,"  by  Caroline  Hazard,  including  a  complete 
list  of  his  publications.  Dr.  Diman  was  married  at 
Providence  in  1861  to  Emily  G.,  daughter  of  John 
J.  Stimson  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
three  daughters.  He"  died  in  Providence,  Feb  3 
1881. 

PRESTON,  HarrietWaters,  author,  was  born 
at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1843.  She  was  educated  at 
home,  and  afterwards  traveled  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, where  mo.st  of  her  later  life  has  been  passed. 
Her  first  literary  venture,  a  translation  of  the  life  of 
Madame  Sophia  Swetchine,  was  favorably  received. 
Ever  since  she  began  to  write,  Jliss  Preston  has  beeii 
ft  frequent  contributor  of  critical  papers  to  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  and  other  magazines.  Her  inde- 
pendent works  consist  of  original  writings  and  trans- 
lations. Her  translation  of  the  writings  of  ^Hadanie 
Swetchine,  edited  by  Count  de  Falloux,  ap- 
peared in  1869,  followed  by  "  Aspendale"  (1871);  a 
translation  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  Desbordes- 
Valmore,  by  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve "  (1872);  "Love 
lathe  Nineteenth  Centuiy  "  (1873);  and  a  translation 
of  Mistral's  Provenfal  poem  "  Mireio  "  (1873).  This 
last  work  was  a  new  departure,  and  charmed  the 


critics  so  that  the  New  York  "Nation  "said  of  it:  "In 
the  matter  of  metre  she  has  chosen  wisely.  .  .  .  often 
producing  an  effect  of  melodious  ease  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  surpass.  .  .  .  '  Mireio,'  as  we  have  it  in 
the  volume  before  us,  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  English  language."  When  three 
years  later  Miss  Preston  followed  this  work  by  an- 
other along  the  same  lines,  entitled  "Troubadours 
and  Trouvferes,  New  and  Old,"  the  same  critic  wrote 
encouragingly:  "  The  work  which  has  brought  this 
school  prominently  before  the  public  is  Mistral's 
'  Mireio '  which  was  translated  in  1872  by  Miss 
Preston.  .  .  .  The  favorable  reception  of  this  work 
led  the  translator  to  continue  her  studies  in  this  field, 
and  she  has  embodied  the  results  of  them  in  a  pleas- 
ant series  of  papers  on  Mistral's  'Calendau,'  Theo- 
dore Aubanel,  Jacques  Jasmin,  the  '  Songs  of  the 
Troubadours'  and  the  '  Arthuriad.'"  In  1876  she 
also  published  "Is  That  All  "in  the  "No  Name" 
series;  in  1877  a  translation  of  the  "Biography  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,"  by  Paul  de  Musset;  in  1881  a 
translation  of  the  "  Georgics  of  Virgil,"  and  in  1887 
an  original  novel,  "  A  Year  in  Eden, "  which  was 
described  in  a  review  as  ■  "a  New- World  romance, 
free  from  the  deadly  commonplace  of  so  much 
American  fiction,  yet  true  to  life,"  and  as  a  "story 
of  a  New  England  village,  which  is  by  turns 
piquant,  strong,  delicate  and  keen."  Miss  Preston 
is  acknowledged  as  an  authority  on  Provenfal  litera- 
ture. In  1888  she  published  "The  Guardians," 
written  in  collaboration  with  Miss  L.  Dodge,  the 
author  of  "A  Question  of  Identity." 

BTTBGES,  Tristam,  statesman,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1770,  son 
of  Jolm  and  Abigail  Burges,  and  descendant  of 
Thomas  Burges,  who  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  about 
1630,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Sandwich,  Ply- 
mouth CO.  Tristam  Burges'  father  was  a  cooper  and 
farmer  and  a  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  Young  Burges 
worked  in  his  father's  shop  and 
had  less  than  three  mouths' 
instruction  until  he  attained  his 
majority,  but  read  eagerly  every 
book  that  came  in  his  way.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  en- 
tered the  academy  at  AYreuth- 
am,  Mass.,  and  then  became 
a  student  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  an  orator  and  was  gradu-  - 
ated  valedictorian  in  the  class 
of  1796.  He  was  a  teacher 
iu  a  school  for  a  time  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  had  begun  while 
in  the  university,  and  in  1799 
wasadmittedtothebar.  Inl811 
he  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  and  in  1815  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
tlie  supreme  court,  but  held  the  oflSce  for  a  year  only. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  professor  of  oratory  and 
belles-lettres  in  Brown  University  and  occupied  the 
chair  until  1828.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to  congress 
and  served  for  ten  years.  His  ability  as  an  orator 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  national  councils; 
he  favored  a  protective  tariff  in  speeches  of  great 
power,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  brilliant 
and  witty  replies  to  the  abuse  heaped  upon  New- 
England  by  John  Randolph.  He  failed  of  a  re- 
election because  he  would  not  accept  Clay's  compro- 
mise on  the  tariff,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Rhode  Island,  chiefly  at  East  Providence.  He 
was  married,  in  1801,  to  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Wel- 
come Arnold  of  Providence,  who  bore  him  several 
children.  He  died  at  East  Providence,  Oct.  13, 1853, 
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GABDINER,  John  Sylvester  John,  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  Haverford  West,  South 
Wales,  in  June,  1765.  His  grandfather,  Sylvester 
Gardiner,  was  a  well-known  physician  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  founders  of  King's  Chapel,  and  projector  of 
the  colony  at  Pittston,  now  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  his 
father,  John  Gardiner,  was  a  lawyer  and  legislator, 
noted  for  liis  opposition  to  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  the  statutes  forbidding  theatrical  entertainments 
in  the  colony.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  King's  Chapel  congrega- 
tion, and  became  an  active  agent  in  its  secession  to 
the  Unitarian  connection.  John  S.  J.  Gardiner  be- 
gan his  education  in  Boston,  but  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  removed  to  the  West  Indies  and  then 
to  England,  where  from  1776  to  1782  he  studied  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  the  celebrated  classical  scholar 
and  educator.  In  1783  he  returned  to  America, 
where  for  a  while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for  divinity.  Relig- 
iously he  had  dissented  from  his  father's  views,  and 
becoming  a  stanch  adherent  of  episcopacy,  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Provoost  in  New  York 
city  in  1789.  His  first  charge  was  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Being  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1791,  he  soon 
after  accepted  the  assistant  rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Samuel 
Parker,  in  1805,  became  rector.  He  added  to  the 
regular  duties  of  assistant  rector  the  management  of 
a  large  classical  school,  and  always  thereafter  in- 
structed a  few  pupils  privately.  Br.  Gardiner's  de- 
votion to  episcopacy  was  intense,  as  was  also  his 
loyalty  to  England  and  aversion  to  the  French  poli- 
ticians of  the  revolution.  The  latter  he  effectually 
satirized  in  his  poem  "Jacobiniad,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  "Federal  Orrery"  of  Boston,  and  was 
subsequently  published  in  book  form  with  several 
excellent  etchings.  His  sermons  and  addresses  dis- 
play great  vigor  of  style  and  considerable  intellectual 
acumen.  Among  those  published  was  one  before  the 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society  and  another  before 
the  Charitable  Fire  Society  (1809).  In. 1809  head- 
dressed  the  inmates  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum, 
advocating  an  improved  method  of  female  educa- 
tion, which  should  possess  a  "  more  sub.stantial  foun- 
dation ";  doubtless  amusing  his  auditors.  His  con- 
tempt for  Christian  denominations  not  using  a  liturgy 
is  well  expressed  in  a  sermon  on  the  -'  Prayer  Book, " 
preached  in  1816.  "Scotland,"  ho  says,  "  was  cov- 
ered with  conventicles,  in  which  were  delivered  ex- 
tempore harangues,  that  contained  a  strange  mixture 
of  politics  and  theology.  .  .  .  Among  other  things, 
they  determined  to  annihilate  forms  of  prayer,  and  to 
address  the  deity  in  their  own  indecent  and  extem- 
poraneous effusions."  Like  his  father.  Dr.  Gardiner 
was  an  advocate  of  the  stage,  and  despite  the  gen- 
eral prejudice,  frequently  attended  the  theatre.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Anthology  Club,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Athenteum,  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  "Monthly  Anthology," 
"North  American  Review,"  and  other  periodicals. 
The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Har- 
vard College  in  1803,  and  of  S.T.D.  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1813.  He  died,  while  on  a 
tour  for  his  health,  at  Harrowgate,  England,  Jul. 
30,  1830. 

CROCKETT,  Joseph  Bryant,  financier,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  13,  1850,  son  of  Joseph 
Bryant  and  Caroline  Matilda  Crockett.  The  family, 
originally  from  Virginia,  emigrated  to  Kentucky. 
Both  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were 
commissioned  officers  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  his  father  was  a  prominent  attorney  and 
for  twenty -one  years  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  California.  He  went  to  California  in  1853  and 
located  in  San  Francisco,  whither  in  1859  came  his 
wife  and  family.  The  son  was  educated  botli  in 
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the  schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  San  Francisco. 
He  entered  California  College  (now  University  of 
California)  in  1865,  but  left  in  1869,  and  in  1873  was 
graduated  at  Kenyon    College,   Gambler,    O.     On 
his  return  to  California  he  secured  the  position  of 
general  clerk  with  tlie  San    Francisco  Gas  Light 
Co.,  and  by  gradual   promotions 
reached  the  presidency  in  1884.  He 
has  filled  this  ofHce  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  He  is  prominent- 
ly identified  as  director  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  San  Jose  ; 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Ladies'  Pro- 
tective   and    Relief    Society,    to 
which  he  has  contributed  of  his 
time  and  money  without  stint.    Mr. 
Crockett  is  prominent  in  the  social 
life  of  San  Francisco  and  is  wide- 
ly known  as  an  ardent  lover  of  art 
and  a  connoisseur  of  no  small  at- 
tainments.    He  is  president  of  the 
Pacific    Union    Club ;    vice-presi-  HA/' 

dent  of  the  Burlingame  Country      ^ /&'^^m>du/~^>. 
Club;    and   member  of   every  so-     c/  ' 

cial  and  literary  club  of  import- 
ance in  the  city.  His  palatial  residence  liolds  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  other  art  objects 
and  a  large  general  library.  Mr.  Crockett  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  very  prominent  in 
all  its  beneficent  activities.  His  charities,  however, 
are  many  and  liberal  and  are  limited  by  no  sect  or 
creed.  Mr.  Crockett  was  marriecf,  Jul.  26, 1876,  to 
Caroline  Mills  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Caroline. 

PROTJDFIT,  David  Law,  author,  was  born  at 
Newburgh-on-tlie-Hudson,N.  Y.,  Oct.  27,  1843,  son 
of  a  cleri!;yman  of  the  same  name.  His  maternal 
ancestor,  Isaac  Hasbrouck,  was  a  Huguenot  fugitive 
who  settled  in  Ulster  county,  1667;  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants, Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  great-great-grand- 
father of  David  Proudfit,was  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  revolution,  and  built  the  stone  house  at  New- 
burgh,  occupied  as  headquarters  by  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  which  is  now  used  as  a  state  mu.seum  of 
revolutionarj'  relics.  On  his  father's  side,  Mr.  Proud- 
fit's  grandfather  was  a  professor  at  Union  College. 
Mr.  Proudtit's  education,  begun  at  the  common 
schools  of  the  district,  was  interrupted  by  the  civil 
war,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  1st  New  York  mounted  rifles,  and 
served  four  years,  participating  in  the  fights  in  front 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  earning  suc- 
cessive promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  major  for 
"gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the  war." 
On  the  cessation  of  liostilities  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  entered  ISie  lithographic  business,  in  which  he 
remained  engaged  for  life.  In  addition  he  was 
president  of  several  joint  stock  companies.  Al- 
though he  had  written  during  leisure  hours  for 
amusement,  he  did  not  begin  his  literary  career  until 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  his  productions  first  taking  the 
form  of  contributions  to  the  newspapers  over  the 
pseudonym  of  "Peleg  Arkwright,"  together  with 
various  efforts  in  metrical  dialect.  The  success  which 
these  met  with  was  so  encouraging  that  he  became 
a  contributor  over  his  proper  name  to  tlie  ' '  Century  " 
and  other  high-class  periodicals.  This  work,  being 
distinctly  dramatic  in  style  and  combining  pathos 
with  humor  in  a  most  happj"^  manner,  foundi  favor 
with  elocutionists,  who  recited  his  pieces  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  began  to  turn  his 
attention  also  to  larger  works,  and  published:  "  Love 
among  the  Gamins"  (New  York,  1877);  and  a  more 
ambitious  and  sastained  effort,  "From  the  Chap- 
paral  to  Wall  Street;   or    a  Man  from  the  West" 
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(1891),  of  which  something  like  50,000  copies  were 
sold.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of 
poems  entitled  ' '  Mask  and  Domino  "  (1888).  Mr. 
Proudfit  was  married,  on  Jul.  8, 1868,  to  Frances  Ma- 
rian Dodge,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Orrin  Dodge  of 
Dunellen,  N.  J.,  who  died  in  1892,  leaving  him  three 
children.  Mr.  Proudfit  died  in  New  York  city  in 
1897. 

LAPHAM,   Increase  Allen,  naturalist,   was 
born  at  Palmyra,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jlarch  7, 1811, 
son    of  Seneca  Lapham,   a  contractor  on  various 
canals.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  cut  stone  for 
canal  locks  for  a  few  months,  then  served  as  rodman, 
under  his  brother,  Darius,  and  in  1826  aided  the  lat- 
ter, in  laying  out  a  road  on  the  Canada  side  of  the 
Niagara  river,  below  the  falls,  and  also  on  the  Wel- 
land  canal.     In.  1827-29  he  was  employed  on  a  canal 
around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
while  thus  engaged  went  to  school  for  the  first  time, 
and  began  botanical  and  conchological  collections. 
In   1827  he  contributed   to  "Silliman's    Journal" 
his  first  scientific  paper,  ' '  A  Notice  of  the  Louisville 
and    Shippingsport  Canal,  and  of  the   Geology  of 
the  Vicinity."  This  paper  contained ' the  first  pub- 
lished  notice  of  the  occurrence    of   petroleum  in 
the  cavities  of  limestone  rocks.   In  1829-33  Mr.  Lap- 
ham  was    assistant  engineer  on  the  Ohio  canal,  at 
Portsmouth  and  vicinity,   and  in 
1832    published     in     "Silliman's 
Journal  "  an  article  on  the  geology 
of  Ohio.     In  1833  he  removed  to 
Columbus,    O.,   having   been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  and  there 
he  continued  his  scientific  studies, 
and  was  infiuential  in  inducing  the 
legislature  to  consider  the  question 
of  ordering  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state.     In  1836  he  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wliere  he  dealt 
in  real  estate,  and  served,  without 
pay,  as  register  of  claims,  the  work 
he  performed  in  this  capacity  be- 
ing   of    the    highest    importance. 
^        -  Also  he    made   a  thorough  study 

c.^  J^r'sLa-^^'^.ai/yi.^^  of  the  State  as  a  scientist  ;  its 
climate,  its  topography  and  geol- 
ogy, its  fauna  and  fiora,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  and  of  its  commerce,  and, 
in  1844,  published  "A  Geograpliical  and  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  Wisconsin,"  which,  for  many 
years,  was  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
liad  much  infiuence  in  directing  emigration  toward 
Wisconsin.  The  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions" 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  (1853)  contained 
a  paper  by  him  on  the  "  Grasses  of  Wisconsin  and 
Adjacent  States,"  which  led  to  an  invitation  to  remove 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  prepare  a  work,  which 
he  had  suggested,  on  the  "  Grasses  of  the  United 
States."  He  complied,  but,  after  some  months  of 
labor,  was  dismissed,  the  seci'etary  of  the  interior 
refusing  to  approve  the  appointment,  for  political 
reasons,  and  the  volume  remained  incomplete  at  his 
death.  A  catalogue  of  the  plants  and  shells  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  published  in  1838, 
and  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  the  culture  and 
economic  uses  of  forest  trees,  published  aboiit  1867, 
are  among  his  minor  works.  His  favorite  study- 
was  botany,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
Asa  Gray  dedicated  to  him^a  new  genus  of  plants, 
Laphamia.  In  1836  he  began  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  in  1849  announced  in  print  the  discovery  of 
a  slight  lunar  tide.  Ten  years  later  the  same  discovery 
was  made  by  Col.  J.  D.  Graham,  U.  S.  engineers.  His 
great  work  was  "The  Antiquities  of  Wiscon.sin," 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (1855).  This 


deals  with  aboriginal  mounds  and  other  earthworks, 
and  the  volume  contains  numerous  illustrations,  all 
from  drawings  made  by  himself.  By  the  summer 
of  1871  Dr.  Lapham  (Amherst  College  had  honored 
him  in  1860)  had  investigated  the  history  and  mapped 
the  position  of  every  known  meteorite  that  had  fallen 
within  the  limits  of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  certain  linjss 
on  some  of  the  irons,  which  are  now  known  as 
Laphamite  markings.  As  early  as  1842  Dr.  Lapham 
collected  and  published  a  list  of  losses  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan occasioned  by  storms,  for  the  benefit  of  nav- 
igators, and  to  induce  congress  to  make  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  improvement  of  harbors  of  refuge. 
Having  made  a  special  study  of  the  laws  of  storms, 
he,  in  1850,  urged  the  establishment  of  an  observa- 
tory, where  forecasts  could  be  collected  and  for- 
warded to  the  lakeports,  and  twenty  years  later, 
in  connection  with  Gen.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  member  of 
congress  from  Milwaukee,  brought  about  the  organi- 
zation of  that  division  of-  the  signal  service  known 
as  the  division  of  telegrams  and  reports  for  the  bene- 
fit of  commerce.  He  aided  Gen.  Myer,  when  the 
latter  was  putting  the  storm  signal  bureau  into  work- 
ing order,  and  was  offered  the  place  of  meteorologist, 
but  declined  it,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  break 
up  his  home.  Prom  November,  1870,  until  May,  1872, 
he  served  as  assistant  at  Chicago.  With  the  thor- 
oughness that  characterized  him,  Dr.  Lapham  tra- 
versed Wisconsin  to  work  out  its  geology,  and  made 
maps,  published  in  1855  and  1869,  besides  writing  a 
chapter  on  the  formations  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state  for  Poster  and  Whitney's  "Report  on 
the  Geology  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin."  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  chief  geologist,  and,  although 
the  senate  neglected  to  confirm  him,  he  labored  for 
nearly  two  years,  when  he  was  abruptly  dismissed. 
Dr.  Lapham  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Milwaukee 
Female  College,  and  for  many  years  was  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees  ;  aided  in  organizing  the 
Young  Men's  Association  ;  gave  land  for  a  high 
school ;  helped  to  found  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters ;  and  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
scientific  and  historical  associations  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  International  Society  of  Anthropology  and 
Antiquity  of  Man.  His  publications,  including  maps, 
number  more  than  100,  and  represent  an  immense 
amount  of  research,  much  of  which  was  gratuitously 
made.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  herbarium 
contained  24,000  specimens  representing  8,000  spe- 
cies. He  was  brought  up  and  died  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  last  months  were 
spent  on  a  farm  near  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  and  at 
that  place  he  died,  Sept.  14,  1875,  leaving  several 
children. 

JENCKES,  Thomas  Allen,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Nov.  2,  1818,  son  of 
Thomas  B.  and  Abigail  W.  (Allen)  Jenckes.  His 
family  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1888,  and 
after  studying  law  with  Samuel  Y.  Atwell,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar  in  1840.  He  began 
practicing  his  profession  in  Providence,  in  partnership 
with  Edward  H.  Hazard,  and  was  soon  employed 
in  several  important  suits;  attaining  high  rank  in 
his  profession.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1862  to  congress,  in  which  body 
he  served  until  1871.  While  in  congress  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents,  and  on  the 
judiciary,  and  introduced  and  carried  out  the  bank- 
rupt law  of  1867.  He  also  reported  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  department  of  the  civil  service,  and  providing 
for  competition  and  probation.  This  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  May  35,  1868,  and  both  were 
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accompanied  with  a  great  body  of  evidence  upon  the 
condition  and  system  of  the  civil  service,  tigether 
with  ample  information  regarding  the  foreign  sys- 
tems, and  especially  the  reformed  methods  then 
recently  introduced  in  England.  Public  opinion, 
however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  reform;  congress 
and  party  managers  were  hostile;  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  the  bill  was  temporarily  abandoned.  But 
the  question  was  too  vital  and  important  to  be  set 
aside.  Discussion  in  the  press  and  general  awaken- 
ing of  public  opinion  followed.  In  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1880  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  New  York  was  revived,  followed  immediately  by 
the  formation  of  other  associations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  organization  of  the  National 
League  in  1881.  The  agitation  continued,  and  finally, 
in  obedience  to  the  emphatic  demand  of  the  coun- 
try, the  measure  which  Mr.  Jenckes  originated,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  unselfish  assiduity, 
became  law  in  1883.  Thus  he  well  deserved  the 
name  by  which  he  was  widely  known:  "Father 
of  Civil  Service  Reform."  He  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  bill  making  the  appointment  of  cadets  to  "West 
Point  Academy  dependent,  not  on  the  favor  of  rep- 
resentatives as  was  the  case  originally,  but  upon  com- 
petitive examinations.  At  the  close  of  his  connec- 
tion with  congress  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Providence.  In  1873  Mr.  Jenckes  received  the  de- 
gree of  L.L.D.  from  Brown  University.  In  June, 
1842,  he  was  married  to  Mary  J. ,  daughter  of  Zelotes 
Fuller  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  who  bore  him  five 
children.  Mr.  Jenckes  died  in  Cumberland,  R.  I., 
Nov.  4,  1875. 

HOTCHKISS,  Andrew,  inventor,  was  born  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1833,  the  son  of  Asahel  A. 
Hotchkiss.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  accompanied  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  Sharon  Valley,  Conn.,  and 
there  he  resided  throughout  his  life.  His  lower 
limbs  were  paralyzed  from  Jhis  birth,  and  this  in- 
firmity preventing  him  from  attending  school,  he 
received  his  education  at  home,  under  his  parents' 
care.  In  spite  of  his  delicate  health,  he  was  a  pre- 
cocious student,  and  rapidly  mastered  not  only  the 
usual  branches  of  knowledge,  but  developed  a  power 
of  concentration  and  an  insight  into  mechanical 
'  devices  unusual  at  any  a^e.  In  early  manhood  he 
founded  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Hotchkiss  & 
Sons,  in  Sharon  Valley,  for  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious articles  which  he  had  invented  and  patented. 
Amongst  these  early  inventions  the  most  lucrative 
were  a  cuny  comb,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent 
while  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  an  ox-bow  pin, 
screw  wrench,  rake  head  and  snow  plough.  The 
manufacturing  establishment  became  widely  known 
in  America  and  Europe  through  the  sale  of 
these  articles,  but  became  celebrated  through  the 
greatest  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss'  inventions,  the  rifle-can- 
non projectile.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  died  at  Sharon  Val- 
lev,  in  February,  1858. 

MERBILL,  George  Perkins,  geologist,  was 
born  at  Auburn,  Androscoggin  co..  Me.,  May  31, 
1854,  being  the  third  child  of  Lucius  and  Anne  E. 
Merrill.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Elijah  Jones,  for  over  forty  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Minot,  Me.  Being 
graduated  at  the  Maine  State  College  in  1879,  Mr. 
Merrill  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  subse- 
quently of  M.S.  and  Ph  D.  He  was  assistant  in 
chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  1879-80,  and  was  appointed  an  assistant  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1880,  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  fisheries  census,  then  in  prog- 
ress. In  the  summer  of  1881  he  was  appointed  to 
aid  in  the  department  of  geology  in  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum,  from  which  position  he  was  gradu- 
ally promoted,  and  became  curator  in  1886,  and 
head   curator  in   1897.     In   addition -to  his  duties 


at  the  museum,  he  was  lecturer  on  the  economic 
aspects  01  geology  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  in  1890-91,  and  since  1898  has  also  been 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Corcoran  scientific  and 
graduate  schools  of  Columbian  University.  His 
published  papers,  mainly  in  the  line  of  geology,  are 
numerous.  His  most  pretentious  works  are  three 
handbooks  relating  to  various  sections  of  the  de- 
partment under  his  charge  ;  a  book,  entitled  "  Stones 
for  Building  and  Decoration,"  the  standard  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  and  a  "Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rock 
Weathering  and  Soils."  He  also  prepared  the  articles 
on  building  stone  and  marbles  for  the  new  edition  of 
"Johnson's  Cyclopedia,"  and  edited  the  terms  re- 
lating to  these  subjects  for  the  "  Standard  Diction- 
ary." His  other  writings,  comprising  numerous 
titles,  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  annual  reports 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  the  "  American 
Geologist "  and  the  bulletins  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America. 

BAKNABEE,    Henry    Clay,    comedian,   was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  N.   H.,  Nov.  14,  1838.     His 
father,  Willis  Barnabee,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
was  for  many  years  a;  prominent  figure  in  the  com- 
munity, occupying  the  then  responsible  position  of 
mail  stage  driver,  and  when  this  primitive  convey- 
ance went  out  of  fashion,  becoming  proprietor  of  the 
leading  hotel  of  Portsmouth. 
Although  a  briglit  and  high- 
spirited  boy,  Henry  Barnabee 
was  too  fond  of  fun  to  distin- 
guish himself  at  school,  and  the 
only  study  in  which  he  took  a 
creditable  standing  was  sing- 
ing, which   his   schoolmaster 
taught  remarkably  well.     The 
boy's    surroundings  were  not 
conducive  to  the  development 
of  genius,  and  his  parents  dis- 
couraged his  earliest  endeav- 
ors to  enter  ijuhlic  life,  when 
as  a  member  of  a  country  ser- 
enading  quartet,   he    begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  tour. 
Acquiescing  in  their  wishes,  he 
entered  business  life  as  a  dry- 
goods  clerk,  with  no  other  out- 
let for  his  artistic  longings  than  <= 
he  could  give  them  by  singing 
in  a  church  choir.    On  removing  to  Boston  to  engage 
there  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Unity  Church  quartet,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
gave  further  expression  to  his  gifts  in  concert  sing- 
ing and  in  connection  with  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  an  organization  in  which  several  noted 
actors  and  public  readers  have  received  their  early 
stage  training.     Being  placed  on  its  amusement  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Barnabee  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
recite  before  the  association,  and  his  success,  first  in 
serious  parts  and  afterwards  as  a  comedian,  became 
so  patent  and  so  many  demands  were  made  on  him 
throughout  the  eastern  states,  that  he  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  concert  and  monologue  entertain- 
ments,   although    still    retaining   his    commercial 
connections.     During  the  civil  war,  a  serious  illness 
incapacitated  him  from  continuing  his  business  pur- 
suits, and  he  was  urged  by  friends  to  enter  the 
lyceum  field  and  extend    the    reputation  he  had 
already  acquired.     By  this  accident,  in  1865,  Mr. 
Barnabee  made  his  professional  debut  as  an  enter- 
tainer, and  traveled  through  the  northern  states  and 
Canada  where  his  "  Patchwork,  or  an  Evening  with 
Barnabee,"  a  monologue  written  for  him,  met  with 
great  applause.  Gradually  the  actor  and  the  public 
at  large  became  aware  of  the  great  dramatic  powers 
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which  he  possessed,  and  in  1866  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  legitimate  drama,  at  a  Boston  Museum 
henefit  performance,  playing  Toby  Twinkle  in  "  All 
that  Glitters  is  not  Gold , "  Cox  in  "  Box  and  Cox, "  and 
singing  the  famous  song,  "  Simon  the  Cellarer.''  He 
subsequently  appeared  at  the  Globe  and  Boston  the- 
atres, and  at  different  times  played  such  familiar  parts 
as  Aminidab  Sleek  in  "The  Serious  Family,"  and 
Henry  Dove  in  "Married  Life,"  and  sang  in  the  oper- 
ettas "The  Two  Cadis,"  and  "Sir  Marmaduke."  In 
1870  Mr.  Barnabee  organized  a  concert  company  of 
his  own,  and  appeared  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  New  England  and  the  middle  and  western  states 
with  great  success.  In  1879  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera 
Company  was  organized,  and  achieved  instantaneous 
success.  With  them  he  performed  the  roles  of  Sir 
Joseph  Porter  in  "Pinafore";  Pasha  in  "  Patinitza"; 
John  Wellington  Wells  in  ' '  The  Sorcerer  ";  Lamber- 
tuccioin  "Boccaccio";  Plorestanin  "Bohemian Girl"; 
Baillie  in  "  Chimes  of  Normandy  ";  Duke  in  "Oli- 
vette"; Abbe  Bridaine  in  "The  Musketeers";  Lord 
Allcash  in  "  Fra  Diavolo  " ;  Bunthorne  in  '  'Patience  " ; 
Major-general  in  "Pirates  of  Penzance  ";  Bolero  in 
";  Kjng  Bobeche  in  "Blue  Beard"; 
Don  Japhet  in  "  Giralda  ";  Prince 
Lorenzo  in  "Mascot ";  Marquis  in 
"  Fanchonette" ;  Marquis  in  ' '  Vic- 
tor the  Blue  Stocking";  Dulca- 
mara in  "  Elixir  of  Love  ";  Bruno 
in  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment." 
This  company  being  dissolved  in 
1888,  was  succeeded  by  a  new  or- 
ganization, "The  Bostonlans,"  of 
which  Mr.  Barnabee  became  one 
of  the  managei's.  The  characters 
he  has  made  famous  in  the  new 
company  are  Marcassou  in  "Tlie 
Poachers";  Lurcher  in  "Doro- 
thy"; Don  in  "Don  Pasquale"; 
Don  Quixote  in  "  Don  Quixote  " ; 
Chrysos  in  "Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea"; Sheriff  of  Nottingham  in 
"Robin  Hood";  Governor  in 
"The  Knickerbockers " ;  Profess- 
or in  "The  Ogalallas";  Elder  in 
"The  Maid  of  Plymouth";  La 
Fontaine  in  "  Prince  Ananias "; 
Ezra  Stebbins  in  "In  Mexico"; 
Duke  in  "The  Serenade  ";  Rip  in 
"Rip  Van  Winkle."  Several  of 
these  characters,  notablythe  sherifE  in  "Robin  Hood," 
are  his  own  creations.  As  a  platform  entertainer, 
singer  and  comedian,  Mr.  Barnabee  has  pursued  a  ca- 
reer reflecting  credit  upon  tlie  musical  and  operatic 
annals  of  this  country,  and  beyond  peradventure,  he 
stands  pre-eminent  among  his  contemporaries  in  the 
lyric  tield.  His  quiet  methods,  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  ability  to  create  an  honest  laugh,  without  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  good  comedy  acting,  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  William  Warren,  whose 
methods  Mr.  Barnabee  admired,  even  before  he 
thought  of-  adopting  the  histrionic  profession.  Mr. 
Barn.abee  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Apollo  Club  of  Boston,  and  has  been  identified  with 
many  of  the  social  and  musical  organizations  of  that 
city,  as  also  with  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company.  In  1859,  he  was  married  to  Clara, 
daughter  of  Maj.  Daniel  George  of  Warner,  N.  H. , 
and  she  has  been  his  constant  companion  in  his 
journeyings  throughout  this  country  and  Europe. 

STAPLES,  Carlton  Albert,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  Mar.  30,  1827,  ssn  of  Jason 
and  Phila  (Taft)  Staples.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the 
fiftli  generation,  of  Sergeant  Abraham  Staples,  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  and  settlers  of  that  town, 
who,  with   a  small  company  from   Braintree   and 


Weymouth,   planted  himself  there  in  1663.     This 
branch  of  the  family  came  from  England  as  early  as 
1636,  and  its  members  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  from  which  some  of  them  re- 
moved to  Mendon  and  Taunton.     Carlton  Staples 
was  brought  up  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  village  of  Mendon.     He  studied 
at  the  district  school,  and  then,  after  a  few  tenns  at 
the  Uxbridge  Academy  and  other  high  schools  in 
the  vicinity,  had  charge  of  schools  in  the  town  of 
Blackstone  and  elsewhere.     In  the  spring  of  1851  he 
gave  up  teaching  and  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1854.     Before  graduation  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Unitarian  chuich  in  Meadville,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  there  in  June 
of    that    year.   Rev.   Edward    B.    Hall,  D.D.,  of 
Providence,  preaching  the  sermon.     In  July,  1854, 
he  was  married  to  Priscilla  Shippen,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Martha  (Eddowes)   Shippen.     He  re- 
mained in  Meadville  until  the  spring  of  1857,  when 
he  was  called  to  be  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  W.  6. 
Eliot,  D.D,,  of  the  first  Unitarian  church  of   St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  five  years, 
resigning  it  to  become  chaplain  of  a  Missouri  regi- 
ment in  the  wai'  of  the  rebellion.     After  a  service  of 
neajly  a  year  in  camps  and  hospitals  among  the 
troops  under  the    command    of   Gens.  Pope   and 
Halleck,  in  the  military  movements  along  the  Mis-- 
sissippi,  Mr.  Staples  resigned  his  commission  and 
resumed  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  succeeding  his  brother.  Rev.  N.  A.  Staples, 
in  charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  there.    A  ministry 
of   nearly  six  years  in   that  city  was  terminated 
by  resignation  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  Mr.  Staples 
took  charge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Unitarian 
Association   in   the  West  as  assistant  secretary  at 
Chicago,  111.,  where,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
he  gathered  the  Third    Unitarian  Church  of  that 
city.      Acting    as  pastor,  and  superintending   the 
planting  of  new  churches  in  the  adjoining  states, 
and  the  opening  of  new  fields  of  missionary  labor, 
his  life  in  Chicago  was  filled  with  varied  activities, 
until  the  autumu'of  1872,  when  he  received  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  in  Providence,  R.  L,  and  removed  to  that 
city  in  November.     The   services    of    installation 
took  place  Dec.  5,  1872,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  of  Boston, 
preacliing  the   sermon.     His   connection  with  this 
society  ended  in   May,    1881,  when    he  resigned. 
During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Staples  he  acted  for  seven 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Providence  school  commit- 
tee, and  was  associated  with  some  of  the  prominent 
charitable  associations  of  the  city.     But  his  work 
was  confined  mainly  to  the  duties  of  pastor  and 
preacher  in  his   own    congregation.      These   were 
found  arduous  enough  to  demand  all  his  time  and 
energy.     Several  of  his  sermons  upon  anniversary 
occasions,  and  upon  doctrinal  and  religious  subjects, 
have  been  published  by  the  society.     He  has  also 
published  an  address  given  at  the  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  settlement  of  Mendon  in  1867  ; 
one  on  the  history  of  the  church  in  Mendon;  a.brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  N.  A.  Staples, 
of  Brooklyn;  and  various  other  discourses. 

GODFREY,  Thomas,  poet,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1736.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Godfrey,  wlio  made  the  improvement  on 
Davis'  quadrant,  which  has  since  been  known  as 
Hadley's  quadrant.  For  this  improvement  James 
Logan  of  Philadelphia  tried  to  secure  him  a  prize 
from  the  Royal  Society,  but  failed.  The  son  re- 
ceived a  tolerable  English  education,  which  was 
supplemented  by  further  studies  while  working  at 
his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  glazier.  In  1757  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  forces 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition  against  Fort 
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Duquesne.  He  went  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1759, 
but,  after  the  death  of  his  employer,  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  shipped  as  a  supercargo  to  New  Prov- 
idence, and  then  returned  to  "Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Some  of  his  poems  had  been  published  in  "  The 
American  Magazine,"  and  while  in  North  Carolina 
he  employed  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1759  in 
completing  liis  tragedy,  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia." 
This  was  the  first  American  drama,  and  the  first 
actually  produced.  Godfrey  wrote  from  Wilming- 
ton to  offer  it  to  Douglass'  American  Company, 
but  it  was  not  actually  produced  until  Apr.  24,  1767, 
and  then  at  tlie  Southwark  Theatre,  Pliiladelphia; 
Douglass,  the  head  of  the  company,  probably  tali- 
iug  the  part  of  Artabanes,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  an 
oriental  story  of  love  and  lust,  despotism,  ambition 
and  jealousy,  and  contains  many  of  the  blood  and 
thunder  elements  of  the  pre-Shakespearian  drama. 
Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  "  History  of  American  Literature," 
says:  "  The  whole  drama  is  powerful  in  diction  and 
in  action.  .  .  .  It  has  many  noble  poetic  passages; 
the  characters  are  finely  and  consistently  developed; 
there  are  scenes  of  pathos  and  tragic  vividness;  the 
plot  advances  with  rapid  movement  and  with  culmi- 
nating force.  Thomas  Godfrey  was  a  true  poet,  and 
'  The  Prince  of  Parthia '  is  a  noble  beginning  of 
dramatic  literature  in  America."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Seilhamer,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Theatre,"  says  that  as  an  acting  play  the 
piece  has  no  merit;  the  speeches  are  long,  and  re- 
markable only  for  measured  dulness;  all  the  char- 
acters are  on  stilts;  there  is  little  plot  and  no  action, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  have  met  with 
favor  on  the  stage.  Godfrey  also  published  "The 
Court  of  Fancy"  (Philadelphia,  1763).  a  poem  mod- 
eled on  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame."  His  poems 
were  collected  and  edited  by  his  friend,  Nathaniel 
Evans,  under  the  title  "  Juvenile  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects,  with  '  The  Prince  of  Parthia',  a  Tragedy" 
(Philadelphia,  1787).  In  a  memoir  attached  to  the 
volume,  Godfrey  is  characterized  as  a  man  of  sweet 
and  smiable  disposition,  of  engaging  modesty  and 
disinterested  love  for  his  friends.  He  died  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  Aug.  3,  1763. 

GARLAND,  Hamlin,  autlior,  was  born  in 
West  Salem,  La  Crosse  co..  Wis.,  Sept.  14,  1860, 
son  of  Richard  Hayes  and  Isabelle  (McClintock) 
Garland.  His  father,  a  native  of  Oxford  countjr, 
Me. ,  served  for  two  years  in  the  21st  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment during  the  civil  war.and  has  been  throughout  his 
life  a  farmer  of  the  true  Western  type.  His  mother's 
family  were  emigrants  from  Scotland,  and  early 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  whence  her  father,  Hugh 
McClintock,  removed  to  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Wis- 
consin in  1848.  Musical  talent  and  physical  strength 
are  characteristic  among  them,  Mr.  Garland's  uncles 
being  noted  for  their  many  feats  of  endurance  and 
their  records  as  keen  hunters.  When  eight  years  old 
he  removed  with  liis  parents  to  Winneshiek  county, 
la.,  and  a  year  later  to  Mitchell  county.  His  studies 
being  completed  in  the  Cedar  Valley  Seminary  in 

1881,  he"  spent  two  years  in  the  East,  traveling  and 
teaching,  but  removed  again  to  McPherson  county. 
Dak.,  wlierefor  two  years  he  "held  down  a  claim," 
and  worked  faithfully  in  the  harvest  field  and  as  a 
store-keeper.     In  the  meantime,  during  the  winter  of 

1882,  he  made  his  entrance  into  literature  as  a  lec- 
turer and  occasional  contributor,  and  in  1884  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  study  and  teaching.  He  spent 
the  next  few  years  in  Boston,  studying,  teaching  and 
writing.  In  childhood  his  imagination  had  been 
stimulated  by  bis  father's  recountalsof  experience  in 
the  wild  western  country,  and  his  own  observations 
had  furnished  some  fitting  themes  for  powerful 
stories  of  the  struggles  of  the  poor  farmer  against 
relentless  nature  and  the  rapacity  of  landlords, 
which  even  with  the  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  left  him 


no  apparent  chance  to  make  a  fair  living.  He  be- 
came, while  in  Dakota,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
single-tax  doctrines,  which  he  has  since  industriously 
championed,  both  in  stories  and  didactic  articles.  A 
practical  man  himself  and  no  mere  theorist,  his  pen 
has  been  a  powerful  one,  giving  the  truest  living 
flavor  to  all  his  writings,  and  assuring  him  at  once 
a  welcome  and  a  hearing.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Mr.  Garland's  portrayal  of  the  western  farmer's  life 
make  it  appear  a  ' '  somewhat  darker  thing  than  it 
really  is,"  but  his  zeal  as  a  reformer  and  keen  hatred 
of  the  smallest  symptom  of  oppression  has  lent  him 
courage  to  suppress  no  fact,  however  gruesome  or 
commonplace,  in  the  interest  of  mere  "literary 
effect."  He  is  a  veritist:  one  whose  writing  is  in- 
spired with  the  rightful  greatness  of  man,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  commonplace.  With  Howells  and 
others  of  the  ' '  realistic  "  school, 
he  is  doing  for  American  life 
and  literature  what  Dickens  did 
for  the  English  :  portraying  life 
as  it  is;  hiding  nothing  nor  fear- 
ing lest  he  make  in  his  narrations 
that  reductio  ad  absurdum  so  com- 
monly and  unthinkingly  ascribed 
to  the  "father  of  modern  nov- 
elists." It  has  been  well  said  of 
him  that  "he  is  of  the  sort  of 
men .  who  push  their  way  and 
sometimes  win  success,  but  his 
endeavors  are  iu  behalf  of  his 
ideas,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
hankering  for  personal  promi- 
nence. He  would  sacrifice  the 
personal  opportunity  to  the  idea 

if   it  were  the  last  opportunity 
he  had."    For  five  years  after 

settling  in  Boston  he  supple- 
mented his  literary  labors  by  teaching  in  the  school 
of  Moses  True  Brown,  and  conducting  private 
classes.  He  still  displays  his  love  of  the  old  western 
life,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  it  by  returning  each 
summer  to  his  native  soil,  and  by  long  trips  to  the 
plains  and  the  mountains,  living  as  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  and  miners  live.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that 
he  truly  deserves  to  be  called  not  only  the  champion 
of  realism  bijt  also  of  real  manhood  in  modern  fic- 
tion. As  he  himself  expresses  it  in  the  quaint  dialect 
so  familiar  in  his  tales,  he  owes  success  to  the  habit 
of  "  stickin'  right  by  it."  Among  his  works  of  fic- 
tion are  :  "Maintraveled Roads "(1890);  "ALittle 
Norsk"  and  "A  Member  of  the  Third  House" 
(1894);  "Prairie  Folks"  (1893);  "A  Spoil  of  Office" 
and  "Jason  Edwards"  (1893);  "Prairie  Songs" 
(1893),  and  "Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly " (1896).  He 
has  also  written  a  set  of  essays,  ' '  Crumbling  Idols  " 
(1894),  and  triecj  his  hand  at  the  drama.  Many  of 
his  articles  and  essays  have  appeared  in  "Harpers," 
the  "Century  "and  in  the  "  Arena  "  magazine  of 
Boston,  with  which  he  has  long  been  identified,  and 
several  of  his  best  stories  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Co. 

GALBBAITH  (properly  Gilbraith),  Victor, 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Longfellow,  was  a  real  char- 
acter who  was  born  about  1833  and  settled  with  his 
parents  at  Mineral  Point,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.,  in  1841. 
He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  having  a  remarkable 
talent  for  music,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
playing  on  his  flute  and  more  time  in  consorting 
with  the  other  young  men  of  the  town,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite.  Early  in  1843  the  family 
removed  to  the  mining  town  of  Galena,  111.,  and 
there  young  Gilbraith  learned  to  gamble  and  became 
uncontrollably  addicted  to  drink.  In  June  of  that 
year  Dr.  Albion  T.  Crow,  of  Galena,  organized  com- 
pany F  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers  for 
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service  in  the  Mexican  war.  Tliis  regiment  was  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Col.  Hardin,  and  distinguished 
itself  during  the  war.  After  much  urging,  Gilbraith 
joined  the  regiment  as  a  drummer,  consenting  be- 
cause Capt.  Crow  promised  solemnly  to  shield  him 
when  overtaken  by  his  infirmity.  At  Camargo  the 
company  was  discharged,  and  Gilbraith,  with  a  few 
others,  re-enlisted  in  a  Texas  company  as  a  bugler. 
Under  a  new  captain  who  had  no  personal  interest 
in  him,  and  would  make  no  allowances,  he  was 
doomed  to  disaster,  and  during  the  march  on  Mon- 
terey, Gilbraith  in  a  wild  state  of  intoxication  threat- 
ened to  shoot  his  superior  officer.  He  was  promptly 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  with 
his  breast  riddled  with  bullets  was  laid  in  his  coffin, 
which  was  left  uncovered  until  the  hour  of  burial; 
but  before  the  lime  came,  he  arose,  to  the  horror  of 
his  comrades,  and  advancing,  begged  for  a  drink  and 
then,  to  be  put  out  of  his  misery.  Tragic  as  the 
story  is,  it  does  not  deserve  commemoration  in  verse, 
and  probably  would  have  been  forgotten,  like  many 
other  exceptional  incidents  of  war,  had  not  Longfel- 
low made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  minor  poems, 
"Victor  Galbraith,"  which  contains  the  following 
stanzas : 

"  Under  the  walls  of  Monterey. 
At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 
Victor  Galbraith! 

In  the  mist  of  the  morning ,  damp  and  gray, 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say: 
-     '  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith ! '  , 

***** 
"  Three  bullets  are  in  his  breast  and  brain, 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again. 
Victor  Galbraith ! 

The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain; 
'  Oh  kill  me  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain !' 
In  his  agony  prayeth 
Victor  Galbraith!" 

WILLETT,  Thomas,  first  mayor  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  England,  about  1611,  and,  according  to 
the  "  Bartow  Genealogy,"  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Andrew 
"Willett,  D.D. ,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
lett,  prebend  of  Ely  cathedral.  He  removed  to  Ley- 
den,  Holland,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  coming,  accord- 
/"™  13 ff  fi/  ^"^  *"  °°^  account,  in 
^ ^.'/J^^r/^  1629,  in  company  with 
^l^J'C''j^  the  remnant  of  John 
Robinson's  church;  ac- 
cording to  another,  in 
1633.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Plymouth  in 
1633,  and  lived  there  most  of  the  time  until  1660.  He 
had  charge  of  the  trading  houses  of  Plymouth  colony 
on  the  Maine  coast  until  1635,  when  the  French  drove 
him  away:  soon  became  a  ship-owner  and  trader  on 
his  own  account,  and  established  posts  along  the  sea 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Delaware,  and  as  far  in- 
land as  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  in  Plymouth  colony,  was  chosen  captain  of 
its  military  company  in  1648,  and  was  elected  an 
assistant  to  the  governor  annually  from  1651  until 
1665.  His  relations  with  the  Dutch  were  so  friendly 
that  in  1650  he  was  appointed  by  Peter  Stuyvesant 
one  of  two  commissioners  to  meet  at  Hartford  com- 
missioners from  the  New  England  colonies  and  set- 
tle disputes  concerning  boundaries  and  trade.  In 
.  1657  he  served  as  arbitrator  between  Plymouth  col- 
ony and  Rhode  Island  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
Hog  island  in  Narragansett  bay.  In  1654  Oliver 
Cromwell  decided  to  send  an  expedition  against  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  and  New  England  having 
promised  its  aid,  Capt.  Willett,  who  had  great  influ- 
ence with  the  Indian  tribes,  was  directed  to  accom- 
pany the  commissioners  of  tlie  united  colonies  "  >mto 
the  Manhatoes  and  to  be  assistant  unto  them  in  ad- 
vice and  council ; "  but  peace  was  declared  before  the 
fleet  arrived.  In  1660  Capt.  Willett  settled  in  Wan- 
amoisett,the  southern  part  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  and 


a  year  later,  bought  from  the  Indians,  as  agent  for 
Plymouth  colony,  a  large  tract  of  land,  part  of 
which  is  now  included  in  the  towns  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  and  Cumberland,  R.  I.  In  1664,  Charles  II. 
sent  a  fleet,  under  Col.  Richard  NichoUs,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hud- 
son and  at  his  request  Capt.  Willett  met  NichoUs  at 
New  Amsterdam  to  aid  him  in  presenting  terms  to 
Gen.  Stuyvesant .  On  the  surrender  of  New  Ams- 
terdam, Capt.  NichoUs  was  sent  to  Fort  Orange 
(Albany)  as  interpreter  to  an  expedition  directed 
to  secure  the  Dutch  post  there  and  to  treat  with  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  spring  of  1665  Gov.  NichoUs  re- 
quested Gov.  Prence  of  Plymouth  to  release  Capt. 
Willett  in  order  that  he  might  have  his  help  in  re- 
ducing the  affairs  of  New  York  ' '  into  good  Eng- 
lish," and  on  June  14th,  when  the  new  city  govern- 
ment was  formally  proclaimed,  Willett  was  named  as 
mayor.  He  was  reappointed  in  1666,  and  in  1668  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  of  Gov.  Lovelace.  In 
1673  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  York,  and  Capt. 
Willett's  real  estate  was  confiscated;  but  he  had 
previously  returned  to  Plymouth.  In  1667  the 
southwestern  part  of  Rehoboth  was  set  off  as  Swan- 
sea, and  Capt.  Willett  was  one  of  several  appointed 
to  regulate  the  admission  of  settlers.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1636,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Brown,  of 
Plymouth,  and  later,  of  Harrington  (now  in  Rhode 
Island)  on  whose  land  they  were  both  buried.  The 
burial  ground  is  near  the  head  of  Bullock's  cove  in 
what  is  now  East  Providence,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Willett 
bore  her  husband  eight  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Thomas,  born  in  1646,  commanded  the  militia  of 
Queen's  county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  councillor  under 
Gov.  Andros  and  Gov.  Sloughter;  Mary,  born  in 
1637,  was  married,  in  1658,  to  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker 
of  Partnington,  Conn.,  son  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  in  1703  became  the  second 
wife  of  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook; 
Esther  was  married  to  Rev.  Josiah  Flynt  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  and  from  her  descend  the  Jacksons, 
the  Quinceys,  and  the  Wendells  of  Massachusetts. 

COLTON,  Calvin,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  in  1789,  and  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Walter  Colton.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1813,  studied  divinity  at  Andover,  and 
was  ordained  in  1815,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  His  religious 
views  subsequently  undergoing  a  change,  he  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  In  1836  an  affec- 
tion of  the  voice  obliged  him  to  leave  the  pulpit,  and 
he  entered  the  journalistic  profession,  going  to  Eng- 
land in  1833,  as  correspondent  of  the  "New  York 
Observer."  While  there  he  wrote  several  works 
with  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  American  affairs  in  England,  and  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  countries.  The  first  of  these,  "A  Manual  for 
Emigrants  to  America,"  published  in  1833;  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year  by  "  The  History  and  Char- 
acter of  American  Revivals  of  Religion,"  and  in 
1833  by  "  The  Americans  ;  by  an  American  in  Lon- 
don"; "The  American  Cottager,"  a  religious  tale ; 
"  A  Tour  of  the  American  Lakes  and  Among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  West  Territory  ";  and  "Church 
and  State  in  America,"  the  last  being  a  reply  to  the 
bishop  of  London.  Returning  to  America  in  1835, 
he  published  the  results  of  his  English  experiences 
m  "Four  Years  in  Great  Britain."  In  1836  ap- 
peared "Protestant  Jesuitism,"  pubUshed  anony- 
mously, and  shortly  afterwards  "Thoughts  on  the 
Religions  Stale  of  the  Country,  and  Reasons  for  Pre- 
ferring Episcopacy."  Turning  from  religious  to 
political  matters,  Mr.  Colton  rapidly  obtained  dis- 
tinction, being  rewarded  finally  by  an  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.     His  works  in  this  connection  are  "  Abo- 
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lition  a  Sedition"  (1838>  ;  "Abolition  and  Coloniza- 
tion Contrasted  "  (1838) ;  "A  Voice  from  America 
to  England"  (1839) ;  a  series  of  tracts  signed  "Juni- 
us" and  entitled  "The  Crisis  of  the  Country," 
"American  Jacobinism,"  and  "One  Presidential 
Term,"  in  1840,  and  in  1848  and  1844,  a  second  series 
of  ten  of  the  "  Junius  Tracts."  In  1845  he  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Henry  Clay,  prepared  from  materials 
supplied  by  that  statesman,  and  shortly  afterwards 
produced,  "The  Rights  of  Labor,"  and  "Public 
Economy  for  the  United  States."  During  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  he  again  was  professor  of  politi- 
ical  economy  at  Trinity,  and  wrote  "The  Genius 
and  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States";  "Private  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Clay"  (1855);  "The  Last  Seven  Years  of 
the  Life  of  Henry  Clay  "  (1856) ;  "  Speeches  of  Henry 
Clay  "  (1857).  He  died  March  13, 1857,  at  Savannah, 
Ga. ,  and  was  buried  at  his  birthplace. 

BAB.BINGER,  Rufus,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Cabarrus  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  3,  1821,  son  of 
Gen.  Paul  Barringer.  His  grandfather,  Paul  Bar- 
ringer,  was  a  native  of  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  and, 
coming  to  America,  settled  in  North  Carolina  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1843,  studied  law, 
and  practiced  at  Concord.  He  represented  Cabarrus 
county  in  the  assembly  of  1848  and  1850.  He  was  a 
Whig  elector  in  1860,  and  in  1861  he  bitterly  de- 
nounced secession,  but  raised  a  company  of  cavalry 
in  Cabarrus,  and  was  made  its  captain.  It  was  at- 
tached to  the  1st  North  Carolina  cavalry,  and  he  re- 
mained with  it  until  June,  1864,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted from  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  to  be 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry.  He  was  captured  in 
April,  1865,  and  remained  prisoner  in  Fort  Delaware 
for  four  months.  He  was  in  action  seventy-six 
time?,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him  and  was 
wounded  three  times,  and  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry, especially  at  Chamberlain's  Run,  Five  Forks 
and  Namozine  Church.  He  was  never  defeated  in 
action,  except  in  the  last  retreat,  when  his  brigade 
was  cut  to  pieces.  After  the  war  he  accepted  the 
situation,  favored  negro  suffrage  as  early  as  1865, 
accepted  the  reconstruction  act  of  1867,  and  acted 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1866,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1875,  and  the 
Republican  nominee  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1880  ; 
in  later  years  he  acted  with  the  Democratic  party. 
After  1884  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  landed 
estates,  and  occupied  himself  with  writing  on  war 
subjects;  his  last  and  most  important  work  being  a 
"History  of  the  First  North  Carolina."  He  died 
Feb.  3,  1895.  .    ^^ 

GROUT,  Ed-ward  HE. ,  lawyer,  was  born  m  New 
York  city,  Oct.  37,  1861.  He  is  of  New  England 
ancestry,  being  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Grout,  a 
representative  from  Massachusetts  in  the  first  con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  His  grandfather,  Paul  Grout, 
was  four  times  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  New 
York  city.  Edward  M.  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
was  graduated  at  Colgate  University  in  1884.  He 
then  entered  the  office  of  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1885. 
He  lemained  with  Gen.  Woodford  until  the  close  of 
1893,  when  he  became  a  partner  of  William  J.  Gay- 
nor.  While  in  Gen.  Woodford's  office  in  1893  he  began 
the  contest  over  the  Union  street  railway  franchise, 
in  which  he  opposed  the  giving  away  of  a  railwav 
franchise  for  nothing  when  money  was  offered  tor  it 
by  other  competitors.  With  Mr.  Gaynor  he  took  the 
matter  into  the  courts  in  1893  and  obtained  an  in- 
iunction  against  this  misuse  of  official  power.  In 
the  following  year  the  struggle  for  railroad  grants 


was  renewed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  those  who  had 
the  official  favor  were  compelled,  by  the  decision 
obtained  from  the  courts  in  the  first  contest,  to  offer 
some  compensation  to  the  city.     But  other  competi- 
tors offered  to  pay  more,  and  Mr.  Grout  again  took 
the  case  into  court  on  the  proposition  that  the  public 
officials,  as  trustees,  were  bound  not  only  to  exact 
some,  but  the  best  possible  return  to  the  city  for 
these  valuable  grants.     He  succeeded  in  maintaining 
that  proposition  on  the  trial  of  the  case.     Before 
this,   however,   Mr.   Gaynor  was  elected  supreme 
court  judge,  at  the  election  of  1893,  when  the  notable 
Gravesend  election    frauds    occurred.     Mr.  Grout 
conducted  most  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  campaign,  and  led 
the  election  watchers  who  went  to  Gravesend  on 
election  day  and  were  driven  away  by  force.     He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  prosecution 
of  McKane,  and,  besides  being  a  chief  witness,  did 
much  of  the  legal  work  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction of  McKane  and  of  the 
others  concerned  in  the  Graves- 
end outrages.   The  railroad  fran- 
chise iniquities  of  1893-93,  which 
had  been  made  the  subject  of 
grand  jury  investigation,  and  the 
Gravesend  election    frauds,    re- 
sulted in  the  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  the  local  organization  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  1893. 
Mr.  Grout  then  joined  with  Mr. 
Shepard  in  the  effort  to  reorgan- 
ize and  reform  the  local  organi- 
zation, but  when,  in  1894,  Mr. 
Shepard  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers bolted  the  nomination  of 
David  B.  Hill  for  governor,  thus 
carrying  the  local  fight  into  state 
politics,  Mr.  Grout  refused  to  go 
to  that  length,  and  presided  over 
the  chief  Hill  meeting  in  Brook- 
lyn.    He  remained  a  member  of  the  Shepard  local 
democracy,  however,  until  the  campaign  of  1895, 
when  the  regular  organization,  under  new  leaders, 
made  every  effort  to  effect  a  union  nomination  for  the 
mayoralty  of  Brooklyn,  and  even  pressed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Gaynor,  the  chief  of  reform  Demo- 
crats, without  whom  the  Shepard  democracy  could 
not  have  existed.     All  such  overtures  being  refused, 
Mr.  Grout,  intent  upon  a  united  party,  and  deeming 
that  the  regular  party  had  made  every  reasonable 
concession,  accepted  the  regular  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  mayor  and  entered  upon  an  almost  hope- 
less fight,  having  against  him  both  the  Republican 
nominee  and  Mr.  Shepard  as  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic candidate.     After  a  vigorous   campaign  he 
was  defeated,  but  reduced  the  Republican  plurality 
to  3,000  as  against  the  38,000  by  which  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  had  been  defeated  two  years 
before.    In  1897  he  received  the  regular  Democratic 
nomination  for  president  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  over  35,000;  lead- 
ing all  other   candidates  on  the  city  and  county 
ticket.   Mr.  Grout  is  in  partnership  with  Hon.  Almet 
F.  Jenks;  the  firm  being  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ones  in  Brooklyn.     He  has  been  a  generous  col- 
lege alumnus,  and  maintains  a  prize  for  oratory  at 
Colgate.     He  was  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  1895,  and  was  then  elected  the  first  alumni 
trustee  of  the  university.     He  is  a  veteran  of  com- 
pany A,  33rd  regiment,  and  is  major  and  judge  ad- 
vocate of  the  3nd  brigade.     He  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Consolidation  League,  the 
most  active  factor  in  Brooklyn  in  effecting  the  union  of 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  has  been 
the  most  active  advocate  of  the  municipalization 
of  street  lighting  and  transportation.     He  was  mar- 
ried, June  4,  1888,  to  Ida  L.  Loeschigk  of  Brooklyn. 
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VANCE,  James  Isaac,  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Arcadia,  Tenn.,  Sept.  35,  1863,  son  of  Charles 
Kobertson    and  Margaret  (Newland)   Vance.     His 
father  was  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  time  of 
this  son's  birth,  and  the  mother  having  left  her  resi- 
dence in  Bristol,  was  a  refugee  at  her  father's  home. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Col. 
Robert  Sevier,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  and  of  Maj.  Charles  Robertson,  the  elder 
brother  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,  the  founder  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  "Vance  is  thus  descended  from 
the   pioneer  settlers    of    the   Wataugua,   and    the 
founders  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Col.  John  Sevier, 
the  first  governor  of  the  state  having  been  an  older 
brother  of  the  Col.  Robert  Sevier  mentioned  above. 
The  first  of  the  Vance  family  in 
America  was  Dr.  Patricli  Vance  from 
north  Ireland,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  a  physi- 
cian who  settled  in    Pennsylvania 
prior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
some  of  whose  descendants    after- 
wards moved  south  along  the  valley 
of  Virginia  to  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.   On  his  mother's  side.  Dr. 
Vance  is  descended  from  the  Ander- 
sons and  Rheas,  strong  Scotch-Irish 
families,  which  have  given  a  large 
number  of  ministers  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  America.     Rev.  Jo- 
seph Rhea,  one  of  the  fir.st  ministers 
of  that  church  to  preach  in  Tennes- 
see, was  an  ancestor  of  hers,  and  to 
the  careful  religious  training  of  his 
mother,  Dr.  Vance  attributes  the  in- 
fluence which  Impelled  him  to  enter  the  ministry. 
He    was   educated  at    King's  College,   Tennessee, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1883,  and  from  which  he 
received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.     It  was  his 
intention  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  his 
course  in  college  was  taken  with  a  view  to  this. 
However,  during  the  summer  succeeding  his  gradu- 
ation, his  purpose  changed,  and  in  the  fall  he  entered 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Hampden-Sid- 
ney,  Va.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1886.    Dr. 
Vance's  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Wytheville,  Va.     Here  he  remained  less 
than  a  year,  going  thence  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Alexandria,  Va.     During  his  pastorate  of 
four  years  at  Alexandria,  a  new  church  building  was 
erected,  and  a  breach  between  the  northern  and 
southern  churches  of  the  city  thoroughly  healed, 
the  northern  church  uniting  with  the  southern  and 
forming  one  congregation.     The  church  was  thor- 
oughly organized  and  its  membership  substantially 
increased.     On  Oct.  1,  1891,  Dr.  Vance  took  charge 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
wliere  he  enjoyed  a  pastorate  of  marked  prosperity 
and  power,  resigning  after  three  years  and  a  half  to 
accept  Ills  present  wor'K.     Since  Feb.  1,  1895,  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  largest  single  congregation  in 
his  denomination,  and  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
church  in  Nashville.     Dr.  Vance  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  secular  and  religious  papers,  and  is  the 
author  of  "The  Young  Man  Pour-Square"  (1894); 
"Church  Portals"  (1895),  and  "The    College    of 
Apostles  "  (1896).     In  January,  1896,  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  King  College,  and 
also  from  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.     He  is  one 
of  the  best  orators  in  the  South;  his  power  consisting 
mainly  in  his  simple  and  earnest  method  of  present- 
ing his  convictions  and  his  concise  and  forcible  lan- 
guage.    Dr.  Vance  was  married,  Dec.  33,  1886,  to 
Mamie  Siles  of  Yorkville,  S.  C  ,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Agnes  (Wilkie)  Currell,  of  Charleston, 
S  C. 


LATHAHC,  Mary  (Wooldridge),  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  13,  1844, 
daughter  of  Egbert  and  Elizabeth  (White)  Wool- 
dridge.    Her  great-grandfather,  Thomas  White,  was 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown.     Her  grand- 
father, Joseph  B.  White,  was  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Kentucky,  whose  horses  were  noted  as  the  finest 
breed  in  the  whole  country  around.  He  was  selected 
by  Pres.    Monroe  to   travel  with  Gen.   Lafayette 
through  Kentucky.    Her  earliest  American  ancestor 
was  Col.  Bartholomew  Dupuy,  born  in  France  about 
1650-53,  who,  having  early  enlisted  In  the  army, 
was  promoted  to  an  oflBce  in  the  household  guards 
of  Louis  XIV.     Shortly  before  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  he  was  married  to  Countess  Susanue 
La  Villon,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat,  where  he 
was  soon  visited  by  the  king's  confessor,  urging  him 
to  recant  his  Protestantism.     Being  granted  one 
day  for  reflection,  he  dressed  his  wife  as  a  page, 
mounted  on  two  good  horses  and,  with  his  valuables, 
started  for  the  .frontier.     Several  times  he  was  ar- 
rested, but  professing  hlipself  a  courier  of  the  king, 
finally  succeeded  in  crossing  into  German  territoiy, 
where  he  resided  fourteen  years.     In  1698  he  re- 
moved to  England,  and  in  1700  came  to  America,  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  Huguenots,  who  settled  at 
Manikenwus,  on  the  James  river,  Va.     Miss  Wool- 
dridge  was  carefully  trained  by  private  tutors,  and 
when  six  years  of  age  her  parents  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  where  she  attended  St.  Agnes' Academy 
until  her  sixteenth  year,  then  going  to  a  select  school 
at  Uniontown,  Ky.     In  1861  she  was  married  to 
Thomas  J.  Latham.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  removed 
to  Memphis  in  1866,  and  there  she  at  once  took  a 
leading  place  in  the  social,  charitable  and  religious 
activities.     Since  her  marriage  she  has  devoted  her- 
self largely  to  water-color  and  china  painting.     It  is 
said  she  possesses  the  largest  collection  of  china-ware 
in  the  state,  most  of  which  was 
painted  by  herself.     Some  speci- 
mens of  her  painting  were  ex- 
hibited at  both  the  Atlanta  and 
New  Orleans  expositions.     As  a 
writer  and  public  speaker  she  is 
widely  famed  for  her  pure  Eng- 
lish style,  her  force  and  readi- 
ness of  expression  and  great  pow- 
ers of   description,  which  seem 
to  carry  conviction  with  every 
word.     She  delivered  an  address 
at    the    Atlanta    exposition    on 
"The  Woman  of  Watauga  and 
the  Woman  of  To-day,"  which 
attracted  much  favorable  com- 
ment.    Many  of  her  articles  on 
sociology    and     current    topics 
have  been  published  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.     She   is 
a  strong  advocate    of    the    ad- 
vancement of  women,  and  exerts 
herself    industriously,    both    by 
speaking  and  writing,  to  promote  this  end.     She  is 
nonetheless  a  truly  "womanly  woman,"  devoted 
to  her  home  duties,  expert'in  all  the  arts  of  house- 
keeping, and  as  a  liostess  unexcelled.     Mrs.  Latham 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Lucy  Brinkley  Hospital  and  of  the 
Old  Women's  Home,  both  of  Memphis.     She  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  for  seven  years  recording 
secretary  of  the  local  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  an  organizer  of  the  Women's  Exchange.  Among 
organizations  of  a  purely  secular  character,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Association, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  is  president 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy ;  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Society  of  the  Children  of  the 

American  Revolution,  and  a  director  of  the  Nine- 
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teenth  Century  Literary  Club,  and  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Council.  In  1897  she  was  elected  to  the 
.  woman's  board  of  directors  of  the  Nashville  centen- 
nial exposition,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Her  collection  of  Confederate 
historical  relics  was  one  of  the  finest  at  the  exposition. 
At  the  Atlanta  exposition  she  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Shelby  county  exhibit  of  decorative  art,  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  the  best  on  view. 
She  has  several  adopted  children. 

GARDNER,  Jolin,  colonist,  was  admitted  a 
freeman  of  the  town  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1723. 
From  1733  to  1737  he  was  an  assistant,  and  while  so 
engaged  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1837,  to  devise  a  plan  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to 
portions  of  their  boundary  lines.  In  1741  he  was  a 
committee,  with  John  Cranston  and  Hezekiah  Car- 
penter, appointed  by  the  general  assembly  to  ascer- 
tain if  two  additional  companies  could  be  raised  for 
the  defence  of  the  colony,  and  to  put  the"  fort  on 
Goat  island  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  defence  of 
the  port.  He  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1744 
was  appointed  commissary-general.  In  1743  he  was 
elected  general  treasurer,  and  held  the  office  until 
1748,  when  he  was  again  chosen  assistant.  In  1754 
he  was  deputy-governor  for  one  year.  The  next 
year  Jonathan  Nichols,  Jr.,  was  chosen  deputy- 
governor,  but  he  died  before  the  year  was  out,  and 
John  Gardner  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  held  the 
office  during  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1757 
he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  to  which  was  added  that  of  assizes  and 
general  jail  delivery.  John  Gardner  died  January, 
1764,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 

CARTER,  Robert,  publisher  and  founder  of 
the  house  of  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  was  born 
at  Earlston,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  3,  1807. 
His  father  was  a  weaver,  plying  his  laborious  trade 
in  a  low  thatched  cottage,  in  the  rough  but  pictur- 
esque country  about  five  miles  from  Abbotsford. 
The  son  was  a  thoughtful  lad,  and  from  his  earliest 
years  delighted  in  books  and  study.  The  stagna- 
tion in  trade  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
brought  stern  poverty  to  many  a  British  household, 
and  the  boy  Robert,  while  yet  very  young,  was 
obliged  to  work  early  and  late  at  a  loom  by  the  side 
of  his  father.  But  there  were  moments  when  the 
loom  did  not  require  his  undivided  attention,  and 
to  improve  these  moments  he  had  a  book-holder 
constructed  at  the  left  of  the  loom,  so  that  while  he 
attended  to  his  work  he  could  also  read  and  study. 
It  was  thus  that  he  read  Rollin's  "  Ancient  History," 
and  other  books,  which  a  kind  gentleman  had 
lent  him.  When  the  day's  work  was  over  he 
studied  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  light  of  a  soft-coal 
fire  in  his  father's  sitting-room,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  fifteen,  he  was  enough  of  a  scholar  to  open  a 
night  school  for  the  neighborhood.  His  scholars 
were,  many  of  them,  older  than  himself  but  he 
never  had  any  trouble  in  enforcing  discipline,  and 
the  small  tuition  fee  they  paid  was  a  help  to  the 
struggling  family.  While  "  Josephus  "  was  the  .'rst 
book  "he  ever  owned,  Foster's  essay  on  "Decision 
of  Character "  was  undoubtedly  the  one  which  ex- 
erted the  most  powerful  influence  upon  his  life. 
He  read  it  when  twelve  years  of  age.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  secured  a  situation  as  assistant 
teacher  in  a  grammar  school,  and  after  serving 
awhile  in  that  capacity,  was  able,  upon  his  small 
earnings,  to  enter  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
There  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  he  might  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  his  native  Scotland,  but  his 
heart  had  turned  to  this  country,  and  leaving  the 
university  he  took  ship  at  Greenock,  and  after  a 
passage  of  about  six  weeks,  landed  at  New  York  on 
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May  16,  1831.  For  a  time  he  taught  school  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Grand  street,  having 
as  one  pupil,  Schuyler  Colfax,  subsequently  vice- 
president;  but  about  three  years  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York  he  embarked  in  the  book  trade  by  buy- 
ing the  stock  of  an  insolvent  dealer,  and  opening  a 
small  store  in  Canal  street,  at  a  rental  of  $800  a 
year.  Comparatively  little  publishing  was  at  that 
time  done  in  this  country,  the  trade  being  mainly 
confined  to  the  selling  of  books ;  but  among  Mr. 
Carter's  first  ventures  was  the  publication  of  "  Sy- 
monton  on  the  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  a  work  which  no  other  bookseller  would 
undertake,  and  which  all  predicted  would  entail  a 
loss.  For  a  time  this  prediction  seemed  likely  to  be 
verified,  but  one  day  James  Lenox  entered  the 
store  and  bought  a  hundred  copies,  and  then  Dr. 
Thomas  Dewitt  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  young 
bookseller  and  wrote  a  favorable 
notice  of  the  book  for  the  "Chris- 
tian Intelligencer."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  notice  the  entire 
edition  was  speedily  disposed  of. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  his 
early  ventures  was  the  publica- 
tion of  D'Aubigne's  "History 
of  the  Reformation,"  which  he 
issued  in  three  duodecimo  vol- 
umes at  the  price  of  one  dollar 
a  volume.  But  the  work  was 
scarcely  published  when  a  Phila- 
delphia bookseller  issued  an  in- 
ferior edition,  in  one  volume,  for 
one  dollar.  This  was  intended  to 
kill  Mr.  Carter's  book,  and  it 
would  doubtless  have  had  that  ef- 
fect had  he  not  promptly  put  the 
price  of  his  three  volumes  down 
to  one  dollar.  This  created  an 
immense  demand.  Ten  thousand  sets  were  sold 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed,  and  the  sale  con- 
tinued until  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  volumes 
were  disposed  of.  The  profit  upon  the  transaction* 
was  small,  but  it  proved  an  excellent  advertisement 
of  Mr.  Carter's  business,  which  from  that  time 
(1841)  grew  rapidly  in  extent,  although  almost  con- 
fined to  the  publication  of  works  of  a  religious  or 
semi-religious  character.  At  the  outset  of  his  career 
as  a  publisher  he  determined  to  issue  no  books  that 
he  did  not  know  from  personal  examination  to  be 
good  books.  His  first  question  was,  will  the  work 
exert  a  good  influence  ?  his  next,  will  it  'pay  a 
profit?  thus  reversing  the  order  of  those  publishers 
who  regard  books  as  mere  articles  of  commerce. 
This  practice  of  his  soon  became  so  well  known 
that  his  mere  imprint  upon  a  volume  secured  for  it 
a  sale  sufficient  to  realize  a  profit.  About  a  year 
after  Mr.  Carter  landed  in  New  York,  his  father 
brought  his  family  to  this  country,  and  settled  upon 
a  farm  in  Saratoga  county.  There  two  of  his 
younger  sons,  Peter  and  Walter,  were  given  for  a 
few  years  the  out-door  tasks  usual  to  farmers'  boys, 
and  then,  after  serving  a  proper  apprenticeship  to 
the  book  business,  they  were,  in  1848,  admitted  as 
copartners  by  their  older  brother,  and  the  firm 
name  became  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  At  the 
same  time  the  business  was  removed  to  385  Broad- 
way. From  this  time  the  transactions  of  the  house 
increased  rapidly  ;  but  the  accession  of  his  brothers 
to  the  firm  gave  Mr.  Carter  more  time  to  attend  to 
"  the  business  of  his  neighbors  "  ;  for  such  was  the 
judicial  character  of  his  mind,  together  with  his 
keen  sense  of  justice,  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the 
right,  that  he  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputes 
among  his  fellow  publishers,  and  it  is  said  none  of 
his  decisions  was  ever  called  in  question.  Mr.  Carter 
died  Dec.  38.  1889. 
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MOORE,  'William  Bobert,  merchant  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  March  28, 
1830,  son  of  Robert  Cleveland  and  Mary  Franklin 
(Lingow)  Moore.     His  paternal  ancestry  is  traced 
back  to  the  year  1650,  when  the  original  representa- 
tive of  the  family  in  this  country,  Charles  Moore, 
emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia.     On  the  ma- 
ternal side  the  descent  derives  from  the  Cleveland 
family  to  which  belong  Col.  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
who  distingnished  himself  at  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,    and  ex-Pres.    Grover  Cleveland,  while 
the  fact  that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  popular  name  in 
various  branches  of  the  family  supports  the  belief 
that  the  Lingows  are  descended  from  the  great 
protector.     Robert  Moore  died  when  his  son  William 
was  but  six  months  of  age,  leaving  his  widow  in 
straitened  circumstances,  with'two  children  to  sup- 
port.    She  removed  shortly  after  to  Beech  Grove, 
Tenn.,  where  she  resided  until  1836 ;  then,  having  been 
married  to  John  Mills  Watkins,  she  went  to  live  at 
Fosterville,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
She  was  a  woman  of  rich  poetical   temperament 
and  strong  religious  character.     Until  his  sixteenth 
year  "William  was  a  constant  laborer  on  his  step- 
father's farm,  in  the  meantime 
taking  full  advantage  of  the 
limited  educational  facilities 
of  the  then  meagre  country 
schools.    But  such  was  his  in- 
domitable  perseverance   and 
great   thirst   for   knowledge 
that    he    supplemented    his 
school    training    by    private 
reading  and  study  in  all  avail- 
able branches,  thus  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  profound 
scholarship  and  ripe  judgment 
for  which  he  is  now  so  justly 
noted.    In  1846,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  began  his  mercan- 
tile career  as  clerk  in  a  coun- 
,^  try  store  at  Beech  Grove  at  a 

^  '        /t-^S**^^— 2__J^-^  thence  to  Nashville,  in  1847, 
4-' — "■""    " ^  he  was    for   six   years    em- 

ployed in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Eakin 
&  Co.,  his  industry  and  ability  being  recognized  by 
constant  increases  of  salary.     In  the  midst  of  his 

f  rowing  prosperity,  recollecting  his  eai-ly  struggles 
or  an  education,  he  with  rare  generosity  contrib- 
uted the  first  $500  saved  from  Iris  salary  to  the  en- 
dowment-fund of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  to  furnish  free  instruction  to  deserving 
young  men  unable  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  In 
1856,  desiring  a  wider  field  for  his  talents,  he  went 
to  New  York  city,  and  entered  the  employ  of  S.  B, 
Chittenden  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry-goods  merchants, 
to  whom  his  services  proved  so  efficient  in  establish- 
ing an  exten.sive  trade  with  the  South,  that  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  admitted  a  junior  partner. 
He  had,  meantime,  however,  fully  realized  the  great 
openings  for  this  line  of  trade  in  his  own  state,  and 
accordingly  withdrawing  from  that  firm  in  1859,  he 
established,  with  Joseph  H.  Shepherd  of  Nashville, 
the  house  of  Shepherd  &  Moore,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Business  continued  to  increase  until  this  house  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  in 
the  state,  and  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  in 
1864,  it  has  been  conducted  under  the  style  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Moore  &  Co.  High  business  ability,  such 
as  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Moore's  career,  involves 
a  strength  and  decision  of  character  which  make  no 
account  of  obstacles  in  the  face  of  conviction.  These 
quaUties  have  never  been  more  eminently  made  mani- 
fest than  in  his  action  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  Although  the  sympathies  of  his  friends  and 
family  were  identified  with  slavery  and  completely 


with  the  Confederacy,  his  sterling  patriotism  and 
love  for  the  nation's  flag, — lessons  learned  from  hia 
distinguished  fellow-southron,  Henry  Clay— would 
admit  of  no  compromise  for  him.  He  earnestly  and 
openly  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause  from  the  first, 
and  never  flinched,  even  when  popular  resent- 
ment threatened  to  undermine  his  business  in- 
terests, nor  yet  when  friends  and  associates  became 
estranged.  It  was  an  ordeal  few,  indeed,  could 
face,  yet  it  served  only  to  increase  the  zeal  of  this 
earnest  patriot.  The  newspapers  of  his  city  inces- 
santly and  openly  urged  the  citizens  and  the  trade 
to  write  "  smallpox"  over  his  place  of  business,  and 
thus  produce  an  effectual  "boycott,"  which  it  was 
hoped  would  quench  his  zeal  for  an  undivided 
country.  On  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election  in 
1864,  Mr.  Moore  wrote  to  the  Memphis  "Argus," 
a  stanch  Union  sheet,  "  elaborating,"  as  he  said, 
" upon  a  theme  which  grows  upon  me  every  day." 
With  a  masterful  logic,  which  showed  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  situation,  he  set  forth  the  benefits  to  the 
whole  country  to  accrue  from  Lincoln's  re-election, 
and  refuted  in  powerful  language  the  delusive  allega- 
tions that  it  would  mean  the  degradation  of  the 
southern  states  into  mere  provinces,  or  that  it  would 
bring  about  an  undue  and  dangerous  political  eleva- 
tion of  the  negro  race.  Coming  straight  from  a 
heart  that  had  borne  the  full  brunt  of  suffering 
and  self-sacrifice,  this  letter  is  notable  for  elegant 
and  patriotic  diction,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  nation's  historic  documents.  Although 
he  had  never  before  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  his- 
name  prominently  before  the  public  in  "reconstruc- 
tion" days.  He  took  firm  ground  upon  the  state 
issue  of  merchant's  taxation,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence nominated  and  elected  to  the  legislature. 
Under  the  then  existing  laws,  the  state  candidates 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before 
the  election,  and  his  opponent  had  failed  to  comply 
with  said  requirements,  thus  giving  Mr.  Moore,  as 
the  next  highest  candidate,  the  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture, although  his  opponent  had  received  a  very 
few  more  votes  than  he;  but  his  sense  of  _  honor 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  advantage  of  this  tech- 
nical informality,  and  after  being  sworn  into  oifice, 
he  resigned  his  seat,  also  declining  renomination  at 
the  special  subsequent  election  necessitated  by  this 
action.  Throughout  the  campaign  which  led  to  his 
election  at  this  time,  he  had  vigorously  maintained 
with  tongue  and  pen  the  justice  of  re-enfran- 
chising those  who  had  fought  against  the  Federal 
government,  having  as  his  campaign  platform  "re- 
duced taxes,  Senter  and  suffrage."  Although  the  al- 
most universal  destruction  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  southern  states  caused  widespread  ruin 
among  merchants,  Mr.  Moore's  firm,  throughout  its 
entire  history,  has  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  In 
1880,  without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  forty-seventh  congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  tenth  district  of  Tennessee, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  over  his  op- 
ponent, Casey  Young-  In  congress  he  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation,  and  on  such  issues  as  "  Chinese  im- 
migration," "civil  service  reform,"  "Americaa 
shipping,"  "common  schools, " and  "Mississippi river 
improvement,"  he  delivered  eloquent  and  memorable 
speeches,  and  he  was  author  of  the  joint  resolution 
empowering  congress  to  enforce  by  suitable  legisla- 
tion the  obligation  of  contracts  entered  into  by  any  of 
the  states.  For  his  earnest  opposition  to  the  repudia- 
tion of  any  just  portion  of  the  Tennessee  debt,the  New 
York  "  Herald  "  advised  that  a  monument  be  erected 
in  Washington,  bearing  inscription,  "To  the  honor 
and  memory  of  William  R.  Moore.  Though  he  came 
from  Tennessee,  he  was  an  honest  man."  His 
speeches  before  congress  stamp  him  as  an  erudite 
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scholar,  deep  thinker,  and  a  man  of  astute  under- 
standing in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Declining 
re-election  at  the  close  of  his  term,  although  nomi- 
nated unanimously  for  re-election,  he  retired  to  the 
domain  of  private  business,  which  he  has  always 
preferred  to  an  official  career.  Public  honors,  how- 
ever, have  been  frequently  offered  him  and  as 
repeatedly  declined.  He  was  widely  recommended 
by  the  citizens  of  Memphis  for  the  office  of  postmas- 
ter-general in  Garfield's  cabinet.  In  1888  he  was 
unanimously  pi'esented  by  the  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi delegations  at  the  national  Republican  con- 
vention at  Chicago  for  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  a  brief  and  characteristic  speech  re- 
fused to  stand.  The  nomination  for  governor  of 
Tennessee  was  offered  him  in  1890,  but  again  he 
declined.  He  has  written  much  for  the  newspapers, 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  showing  that  the  cares  of  a 
busy  life  do  not  of  necessity  impair  the  imagination 
or  the  sense  of  beauty.  In  1878  he  was  married  to 
Charlotte  Haywood  Blood,  a  native  of  Canada  but 
a  citizen  of  Memphis. 

IVEGOBE,  Charlotte  Haywood  (Blood),  was 
born  in  Hamilton,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
Sept.  18,  1851,  youngest  daughter  of  George  H.  and 
Margaret  (Thompson)  Blood,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Her  father,  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Blood  of  revolu- 
tionary fame,  is  a  native 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
her  mother,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  They 
went  from  Catada  to 
Memphis  in  1859,  where 
they  have  since  resided. 
She  was  educated  at  the 
State  Female  College,  at 
St.  Agnes'  Academy,  and 
by  private  tutors  in  Mem- 
phis. At  an  early  age  she 
evinced  marked  taste  for 
music,  her  striking  talent, 
especially  for  singing,  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  her 
teachers,  who  spared  no 
_y     /  efforts  in   her   training. 

^  -^Z',  lixcessive      application, 

:  /^^^p-^^ji___  however,  having  begun 
=~  to  injure  her  health,  it 
seemed  best  to  discontinue  the  course  so  brilliantly 
begun.  She  thereafter  turned  her  attention  to  paint- 
ing in  oil,  and  without  systematic  training  soon 
became  proficient.  She  is  a  lover  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
and  an  enthusiastic  worshiper  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture. In  February,  1878,  she  was  married  to  William 
Robert  Moore  of  Memphis,  for  many  years  a  proini- 
nent  figure  in  both  the  commercial  and  political  cir- 
cles of  Tennessee.  During  her  husband's  career  in 
congress  (1881-83),  she  was  notably  popular  in  the 
highest  social  and  diplomatic  circles  of  Washington, 
where  her  great  beauty,  high  culture,  and  charming 
manners  rendered  her  an  ornament  of  every  social 
function.  She  was  mentioned  by  the  press  as ' '  one  of 
the  queens  of  society,"  a  distinction  to  which  no 
lady  was  ever  more  fairly  entitled.  With  her  hus- 
band, she  has  traveled  much  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  filled  her  handsome  home  in 
Memphis  with  many  exquisite  art  works,  curios,  and 
mementoes  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
In  religious  faith  she  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  while 
devoid  of  all  traces  of  what  the  world  is  pleased  to 
call  "the  new  woman,"  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
any  policy  that  may  tend  to  elevate,  benefit,  and 
ennoble  her  sex. 

TBEVETT,  Jolin,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1757.  In  eariylife  he  was  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  made  a  number  of  voyages 


from  Newport;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution he  entered  the  navy.  In  November,  1775,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  midshipman  on  board  the 
ship  Columbia,  Capt.  Whipple,  where  he  was  speed- 
ily promoted ;  and  as  a  lieutenant  he  also  served 
under  Com.  Hopkins.  In  1776  he  was  attached  to 
the  brig  Andre  Doria,  Capt.  Biddle,  from  which 
he  was  later  transferred,  as  commander  of  marines, 
to  the  U.  S.  sloop  Providence,  of  twelve  guns,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt.  John  Rathbone.  Early 
in  February,  1778,  a  party  of  men,  thirty  in  number, 
landed  at  New  Providence  at  night,  under  Lieut. 
Trevett,  and  while  fifteen  of  the  men  scaled  the 
walls  and  took  the  fort,  the  remainder  of  the  party 
got  possession  of  a  small  island  known  as  Hog  Island, 
directly  opposite  the  town.  In  taking  the  island, 
.some  assistance  was  rendered  by  a  number  of  prison- 
ers who  had  been  released  by  the  scaling  party. 
They  held  possession  of  the  place  for  three  days.  In 
that  time  they  captured  six  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
drove  off  a  British  sloop-of-war  that  tried  to  enter, 
and  after  spiking  the  guns  of  the  fort  they  retired, 
taking  with  them  a  quantity  of  military  stores.  In 
this  raid  Trevett  did  not  lose  a  man.  Previous  to 
the  capture  of  New  Providence,  while  cniising  off 
Halifax,  the  sloop  took  several  valuable  prizes  and 
got  them  safely  into  port.  One  of  the  vessels,  a 
ship,  was  a  transport  bound  to  Quebec  with  10,000 
suits  of  clothing  for  Gen.  Burgoyne'sarmy.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  an  extremely  valuable  prize,  and 
Lieut.  Trevett  was  selected  to  bring  her  into  port, 
which  he  did  successfully.  In  1780  Lieut.  Trevett 
joined  the  frigate  Trumbull,  Com.  Nicholson,  and 
during  a  cruise  took  part  in  an  action  with  the  ship 
Walter,  of  six  guns.  The  Trumbull  had  three  men 
killed,  and  Trevett,  who  lost  an  eye.  was  also 
wounded  in  the  foot.  After  that  he  joined  the  ship 
Deane,  Capt.  Henman,  which  took  a  number  of 
prizes.  Lieut.  Trevett,  in  command  of  one  of  these 
prizes,  was  captured  and  carried  into  St.  Johns, 
where  he  was  held  a  prisoner  for  more  than  two 
years.  When  liberated  he  returned  to  Newport, 
and  while  residing  there,  in  1786,  tested  the  validity 
and  constitutionality  of  the  law  touching  the  issue 
and  circulation  of  paper  money.  He  died  at  New- 
port, Nov.  5,  1833. 

BTJSHNELIi,  Asa  Smith,  fortieth  governor 
of  Ohio  (1895-  ),  was  born  at  Rome,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1834.  His  father  was  Dan- 
iel Bushnell,  of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  son  of  Jason  Bush- 
nell,  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war,  who  served 
first  in  Capt.  Charles  Miel's  company  of  Gen. 
Waterbury's  brigade,  and  afterward  joined  the 
army  of  Washington  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Daniel 
Bushnell  and  his  family  moved  to  Ohio  about  1845, 
settling  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  Asa  S.  Bushnell  re- 
mained until  1851,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  thriving  community  of  Springfield,  Clark  co., 
O.  Without  money,  friends  or  influence,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  head,  active  habits  and  perfect 
health,  Asa  Bushnell  entered  upon  a  business  life. 
He  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and  served 
there  three  vears ;  he  then  became  bookkeeper  m 
the  firm  of  teffel,  Cook  &  Blakeney,  and  remamed 
in  their  employ  until  the  spring  of  1857,  ^^en  he 
accepted  a  position  with  Warder,  Brokaw  &  Child, 
manufacturers  of  mowers  and  reapers.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
John  Ludlow  in  the  drug  business,  which  continued 
for  ten  years,  and  then  he  was  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  the  concern  of  his  old  employers,  the 
firm  name  having  been  changed  to  Warder,  Mit- 
chell &  Co.  In  that  business  he  has  since  contmued 
with  great  success,  being  now  the  president  of  the 
Warder  Bushnell  &  Glessner  Co.,  successors  of  the 
old  firm,  and  one  of  the  leading  companies  in  the 
manufacture  of  mowers  and  reapers  in  the  United 
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States.  He  is  a  thorough  business  man  and  is 
widely  known  as  such,  as  he  has  been  identified 
with  many  of  the  prominent  and  successful  enter- 
prises of  Springfield  and  other  cities.  He  has  been  for 
yeai-s  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Spring- 
field and  at  the  head  of  several  corporations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  is  a  33d 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  trustee  of  the  Ohio 
Masonic  Home,  to  which  he  gave  $10,000  in  1891, 
thus  securing  to  Springfield  the  location  of  the  in- 
stitution. During  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  com- 
pany and  served  in  1864,  under  Gen.  David  Hunter, 
as  its  captain  in  the  152d  Ohio  volunteer  iufanti;y 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  being 
enrolled  with  Mitchell  post,  Springfield ;  is  also  one  of 
the  founders  and  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  For  four 
years   he   was    quartermaster- 

feneral  upon  the  staff  of  Gov. 
oseph  B.  Foraker.  Gov.  Bush- 
nell  for  many  years  has  been 
prominent  in  Ohio  Republican 
politics,  having  been  a  member 
of  nearly  every  state  and  na- 
tional convention  within  the  last 
two  decades.  In  1893  he  was 
one  of  the  delegatesat-Jarge  to 
the  Minneapolis  convention,  and 
in  March,  1896,  lie  was  unani- 
mously chosen  as  one  of  the 
delegates-at-large  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention.  After  being 
actively  engaged  in  local  cam- 
paigns he  was  drafted  into 
^  ^  state  politics,  and  in  1885  be- 
i7/<V/u-i.f^/ — ^came  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
^^Opublican  state  executive  com- 
mittee, under  the  management 
of  which,  the  party  not  only  elected  Gov.  Foraker 
by  a  handsome  plurality,  but  also  accomplished  the 
unprecedented  result  of  securing  a  majority  in  the 
general  assembly  without  the  vote  of  Hamilton 
county,  and  thus  re  elected  John  Sherman  to  tlie 
U.  S.  senate.  In  1887  he  was  nominated  by  accla- 
mation as  the  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  with  Guv.  Foraker,  but  for 
business  reasons  declined  to  accept  the  nomination. 
In  1889  there  was  a  general  demand  that  he  should 
head  the  state  ticket  of  his  party,  but  he  positively 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used.  In  1891  he 
was  again  urged  to  become  a  gubernatorial  candi- 
date, but  declined  and  supported  Maj.  "William 
McKinley,  who  became  the  nominee  by  acclama- 
tion. He  refused  several  times  to  become  a  con- 
gressional candidate,  and  when  in  May,  1895,  the 
Republicaus,  assembled  in  convention  at  Zanesville,  ■ 
nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  he 
had  not  sought  the  honor.  He  was  elected  in 
November,  1895,  by  a  plurality  of  93,623,  a  victory 
greater  than  any  ever  acliieved  by  an  Ohio  gov- 
ernor, save  John  Brough,  who  was  a  war-time  can- 
didate, and  who  received  practically  the  entire  vote 
cast.  On  Nov.  3,  1897,  he  was  re-elected,  receiving 
a  plurality  of  28,105,  the  greatest  ever  given  in 
Ohio  in  a  year  following  a  presidential  election. 

FEITN'EB,  Cornelius  George,  poet,  was  born 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  30,  1832,  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest^amilies  in  the  state. 
In  1842  he  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and 
afterwards  studied  theology  and  entered  the  Unita- 
rian ministry.  He  oflicialed  until  his  death  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Cincinnati.  His  few 
poems  were  of  such  beauty  as  promised  him  a  high 
position  amongst  American  poets,  had  lie  lived  and 
continued    to   write.     The    best    of   these,  "Gulf 


Weed"  is  to  be  found  in  Stedman's  "Library  of 
American  Literature,"  and  in  the  poet's  own  collec- 
tion, "Poems  of  Many  Moods,"  which  appeared 
shortly  before  his  premature  death.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Albert  G.  Greene.  His  deftth 
occurred  at  Cincinnati,  Jan.  4,  1847. 

BANDALL,  George  Maxwell,  bishop,  was 
born  in  Warren,  R.  I.,  Nov.  23,  1810,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Martha  (Maxwell)  Randall.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  be  a  printer,  and  he  learned  the  art,  but  subse- 
quently concluded  to  obtain  an  education  with  a 
view  to  entering  professional  life.  Having  passed 
through  the  preparatory  stage  of  his  studies  in  War- 
ren, he  entered  Brown  University,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1835,  and  in  1838  completed  his 
theological  course  of  study  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York.  Having  been  ordained  dea- 
con by  Bishop  Griswold,  soon  after  his  graduation, 
he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1844. 
He  was  then  called  to  take  charge  of  a  newly  organ- 
ized parish  in  Boston,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
and  continued  to  be  its  rector  until  1866;  twenty-two 
years.  While  acting  as  the  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  he  was  also  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  "Christian  Witness, "  which  represented  the 
Episcopal  church  in  New  England.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  Boston,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  members  of  the 
school  committee  for  several  years.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
church  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  selected  by  his  church,  in  the  fall  of  1865, 
to  be  missionary  bishop  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  was  consecrated  in  December  to 
take  the  oversight  of  the  interests  of  his  church  in 
the  vast  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  his 
wide-extended  diocese.  He  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  Episcopal  duties  with  apostolic  zeal 
and  earnestness.  He  was,  so  far  as  human  helpers 
were  concerned,  nearly  alone,  there  being  but  two 
clergymen  and  two  parishes  in  all  the  region  which 
came  under  his  supervision.  The  record  of  a  period 
of  seven  years'  work  is  thus  summed  up  by  Prof. 
Gammell :  "  When  his  labors  came  to  an  end  his 
diocese  contained  twenty-four  parishes,  twenty 
church  edifices  free  from  debt,  and  fifteen  clergy- 
men. He  had  established  schools  for  boys  and  for 
girls  and  a  theological  school,  which  together  had 
cost  upwards  of  $150,000.  These  he  designed  to  be 
the  beginnings  of  the  future  University  of  Colorado. 
He  identified  himself  with  all  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  promoted  good- 
will towards  the  Indians  ;  he  encouraged  education 
and  all  social  improvements  ;  and  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  all  sorts  of  people  in  settlements  where  it 
had  seldom  been  preached  before."  Bishop  Randall 
died  in  Denver,  Col.,  Sept.  38,  1873,  leaving  a  wife, 
Eliza  (Hoar)  Randall,  daughter  of  Lewis  Hoar,  of 
Warren,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  May,  1839. 

BICKNELL,  Joshua,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Barrington,  Bristol  co.,  R.  I.,  Jan.  14, 1759.  He.was 
of  the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  Zachary  and 
Agnes  Bicknell,  who  settled  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in 
the  summer  of  1635.  Joshua's  great-grandfather, 
Zachary,  removed  from  Weymouth  to  that  por- 
tion of  Swansea,  Mass.,  which  is  now  Barring- 
ton,  R.  I.,  about  1705.  Joshua  was  the  son 
of  Joshua  and  Jerusha  (Peck)  (Heath)  Bicknell. 
His  school  education  was  limited  to  the  district 
school  instruction  of  the  olden  time,  and  comprised 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  Born  and  bred  to  a  farmer's  life,  he  made 
a  good  practical  use  of  these  narrow  educational 
advantages,  and  by  reason  of  fine  natural  abilities, 
energy  and  integnly,  became  a  useful  man  and  an 
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honored  citizen.  He  entered  a  public  career  when 
but  a  youth,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  served  the 
town,  county,  and  state  in  various  official  positions, 
both  honorably  and  successfully.  He  was  a  deputy 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  in  1787, 
1789-94,  1796-98, 1802-04, 1807-08,  and  1833-35,  and 
survived  all  who  were  members  when  he  flrst  took  his 
seat,  except  two.  He  served  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island  from  1794  to  1810, 
and  from  1811  to  1818.  He  also  ^lled  various  other 
public  offices,  by  special  appointment,  with  distin- 
guished ability.  The  purity  of  his  life,  the  integ- 
rity of  his  motives,  and  the  justice  of  his  opinions 
and  decisions,  gave  him  the  merited  sobriquet  of 
"Old  Aristides."  He  was  simple  in  his  domestic 
habits,  and  when  unoccupied  with  public  affairs, 
devoted  himself  to  his  farm,  and  especially  to  fruit 
culture,  in  which  he  took  great  satisfaction.  He 
united  with  the  Congregational  church  in  Barring- 
ton  in  1805,  and  held  the  office  of  deacon  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  corporate  members  of 
the  United  Congregational  Society  of  the  town,  and 
served  as  its  treasurer  for  forty  yeare.  He  died 
in  December,  1837. 

RATSIOND,  Kossiter  Worthington,  mining 
engineer  and  author,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
Apr.  37,  1840,  son  of  Robert  Raikes  Raymond,  a 
graduate  of  Union  College  in  1839,  editor  of  the  Sj'ra- 
cuse  "Free  Democrat"  in  1853,  and  the  "Evening 
Chronicle  "  in  1853-54,  and  afterward  professor  in 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  principal  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Oratory.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond 
was  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  1858,  and  spent  three  years  in  professional  study 
at  the  Royal  Mining  Academy,  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  August,  1861,  he 
entered  the  Federal  army  and  served,  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gren.  Fremont.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  New  York  city  as 
a  consulting  engineer  with  special  reference  to 
mining  and  metallurgical  processes.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  of  mining  sta- 
tistics, which  office  he  held  until  1876,  issuing  each 
year  "Reports  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains"(8vols., 
Washington,  1869-76),  of  which  several  were  re- 
published in  Ne-\7  York  with  the  titles  "  American 
Mines  and  Mining,"  "The  United  States  Mining  In- 
dustry," "Mines,  Mills  and  Furnaces,"  and  "Silver 
and  Gold."  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  economic 
geology  at  Lafayette  College  in  1870,  and  continued 
so  engaged  until  1883.  He  was  one  of  the  U.  S. 
commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Vienna  in  1873, 
and  was  appointed  in  1885  New  York  state  commis- 
sioner of  electrical  subways  for  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  was  Its  vice-pres- 
ident in  1871,  and  president  in  1873-74,  and  has  been 
secretary  since  January,  1884.  In  the  latter  capac- 
ity he  has  edited  the  annual  volumes  of  its  ' '  Trans- 
actions," to  which  he  has  liberally  contributed  essays 
especially  pertaining  to  the  United  States  mining 
laws  and  other  articles  of  importance.  Ho  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  France,  and  various  other  technical  and  scientific 
societies  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1867  he  became 
editor  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Mining,"  the 
title  of  which  was  changed  in  1868  to  the  "Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,"  and  Mr.  Raymond 
retained  his  editorial  connection  until  1890.  His 
published  works,  aside  from  the  official  papers  above 
mentioned,  are:  "Die  Leibgarde"  (Boston,  1863), 
a  German  translation  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Guard, 
by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont;  "The  Children  s 
Week"  (N.  Y.,  1871);  "Brave  Hearts"  (1873),  a 
novel;  "The  Man  in  the  Moon  and  Other  People" 


(1874)  ;  "  The  Book  of  Job  "  (1878),  metrical  version 
and  notes  ;  "  The  Merry-go- Round  "  (1880) ;  "  Camp 
and  Cabin  "  (1880),  mining  stories  ;  "  A  Glossary  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Terms "  (1881) ;  "Memoir 
of  Alexander  L.  Holley"  (1883);  "Two  Ghosts  and 
Other  Christmas  Stories  "  (1887). 

AMES,  Nathaniel,  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1708.  Belonging  to  a  race 
whose  intellectual  achievements  for  generations  won 
for  the  name  a  place  in  English  and  American  his- 
tory, he  himself  possessed  in  no  mean  degree  the 
gifts  which  distinguished  his  forefathers  and  have 
made  noted  his  descendants.  His  most  notable  Eng- 
lish ancestor  was  the  Rev.  William  Ames,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "Medulla  Theologiae."  His 
father  was  a  physician,  with  a  predilection  for  math- 
ematics and  astronomy,  and  Nathaniel  Ames  inher- 
ited both  the  profession  and  the  inclinations  of  his 
parent.  He  appears  to  have  neglected  his  profes- 
sion, however,  and  abandoning  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  heavens,  he  won  a  household  reputation  in 
New  England  by  his  astronomical  calculations,  which 
he  published  annually  from  1734  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  in  a  popular  almanac  known  as  the  "  Astro- 
nomical Diary."  In  1735  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  a  tavern  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  this  was  soon  the 
most  popular  resort  of  the  wits  and  worthies  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  those  days  there  was  perhaps  no 
more  potent  way  of  making  influence  felt  than  by 
keeping  such  an  establishment,  and  Nathaniel  held 
a  sort  of  court  at  his  little  inn.  He  married  Mary 
Fisher,  and  had  two  sons,  Fisher  Ames  and  Na- 
thaniel, who  continued  to  issue  the  ' '  Astronomical 
Diary  "  after  his  father's  death.  (See  Tyler's  Ameri- 
can Literatures  and  the  "Essays,  Humour  and  Poems 
of  Nathaniel  Ames,  father  and  son,"  edited  by  S. 
Briggs,  1891).     He  died  at  Dedham,  July  11,  1764. 

THOMPSON,  Denman,  actor,  was  born  near 
Girard,Erieco.,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1833,  son  of  Capt.  Rufus 
Thompson,  a  gentleman  of  standing  and  repute, 
who  at  one  time  represented  his 
district  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature.  The  elder  Thomp- 
son was  a  carpenter  and  builder, 
and  the  son  was  intended  for 
the  same  calling,  but  did  not 
take  kindly  to  it,  and  after  serv- 
ing for  a  time  as  book-keeper  in 
the  wholesale  store  of  an  uncle, 
D.  D.  Baxter,  a  well-known  mer- 
chant of  Lowell,  Mass.,  went 
upon  the  stage  ;  making  his  first 
appearance  in  that  city,  in  1853, 
enacting  the  part  of  Orasman,  in 
the  military  drama,  "The  French 
Spy."  His  efforts  were  received 
with  favor,  and  two  years  la- 
ter he  was  offered  by  the  vet- 
eran, John  Nickinson,  then  man-  ' 
ager  of  the  Royal  Lyceum  of 
Toronto,  a  position  in  the  stock  company  of  that 
theatre.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  for  fifteen  years 
was  leading  comedian  at  the  Lyceum,  playing  a 
round  of  characters,  that  included  Irishmen,  ne- 
groes, and  Yankees,  and  supporting  all  the  best 
known  stars  of  the  time.  Here  he  married  and  here 
his  children  were  born.  His  favorite  roles,  at  this 
period  of  his  professional  career,  were  Myles  Na 
Coppaleen  in  the  "Colleen  Bawn,"  Uncle  Tom  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Salem  Scudder  in  the 
"  OctoroOn."  His  impersonation  of  the  latter  char- 
acter, direct,  simple  and  natural,  still  remains  a  de- 
lightful recollection  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
witnessed  it.  From  1854  to  1868  Mr.  Thompson 
was  but  twice  absent  from  Toronto.  During  the 
season  of  1855  he  was  a  member  of  the  stock  com- 
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pany  of  the  Chicago  Theatre,  playing  low  comedy 
parts.  In  1863  he  visited  London,  hoping  to  secure 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  English  public 
in  the  part  of  Salem  Scudder.  In  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed, but  an  engagement  as  a  low  comedian 
was  offered  him  in  the  stock  company  of  the  City 
of  London  Theatre,  and  he  appeared  in  a  round  of 
characters,  at  this  play-house,  with  fair  success.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Toronto,  where  he 
was  always  a  great  favorite,  and  where  the  theatre 
for  many  weeks  after  his  return  was  crowded 
nightly.  From  1868  to  1871  Mr.  Thompson  was 
absent  from  the  stage,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  Returning  to  the  stage  he  appeared  with 
success  and  profit  in  the  principal  variety  theatres 
of  the  country.  In  1874  he  visited  the  TV  est  Indies 
with  a  comedy  company,  and  in  1875  he  commenced 
writing  "  Josh  Whitcomb,"  while  lying  sick  at  the 
old  Red  Lion  hotel  in  Pittsburg.  He  finished  it  in 
two  days,  but  made  changes  in  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  has  ever  since  been  seen  in  the  character. 
"  Josh  Whitcomb,"  was  given  at  first  as  a  half-hour 
sketch;  in  this  form  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Stetson,  and  "Sir.  Thompson  filled  an  ex- 
tended engagement  vrith  it  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
nseum,  in  Boston.  At  the  close  of  this  engagement, 
he  appeared  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  then,  returning  to  Boston,  filled  a  brilliant 
season's  engagement  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  '  In 
1876  Mr.  James  it.  Hill,  until  that  time  a  clothing 
merchant    in    Chicago,    became    Mr.   Thompson's 


manager.  The  sketch  of  "Josh  Whitcomb"  was 
extended  intoa  play,  and  in  its  new  form,  proved  an 
instant  and  miinterrupted  success.  It  was  given  be- 
fore crowded  audiences  for  six  months  at  the  Lyceum, 
now  the  Fourteenth  Street  Tlieatre,  in  New  York 
city,  and  its  reception  in  other  towns  and  cities  was 
equally  enthusiMstic.  "  Josh  Whitcomb  "  was  seen 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  "  The 
Old  Homestead,"  a  play  written  by  :Mr.  Thompson, 
but  Josh  Whitcomb  remained  the  central  character  of 
the  piece.  The  new  play  was  seen  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  in  April,  1886.  Mr.  Thompson 
traveled  with  "  The  Old  Homestead"  for  two  years, 
and  then  for  four  seasons,  1888,  1889,  1890.  and"  1891,' 
it  occupied  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  JIusic,  in  New 
York  city,  with  undiminished  favor  until  the  last,  an 
engagement  without  a  parallel  in  theatrical  annals. 
Josh  Whitcomb,  the  plain,  warm-hearted  and  simple 
New  England  farmer,  as  enacted  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  distinct 
and  masterly  creations  of  the  American  stage ;  equal- 
ling in  artistic  merit,  the  Solon  Shingle  of  Mr 
Owens,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
the  Colonel  Sellers  of  Mr.  Raymond,  and  easily 
surpassing  them  in  its  deep  and  lasting  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people.  The  essential  attri- 
butes of  its  success,  are  its  naturalness  and  fidelity 
to  truth.  It  is  drawn  from  the  life,  and  is  the  out- 
come of  Mr.  Thompson's  own  boyhood  experiences 
at  Swanzey,   portrayed    with   skill,    delicacy    and 


certainty  of  touch.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  beautiful 
home  at  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  where,  when  not 
professionally  engaged,  he  keeps  open  house. 

SCHENCK,  David,  lawyer  and  historian,  was 
born  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  March  34,  1835,  and  is 
of  Swiss  descent.  His  grandfather  erected  in  Lin- 
coln county  the  first  cotton  mill  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  received  his  education  in  the  academy  at 
Lincolnton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856, 
settled  at  Dallas,  N.  C,  and  became  county  solicitor 
in  1858,  but  returned  to  Lincolnton  and  was  again 
county  solicitor  in  1860  ;  was  a  member  of  the  seces- 
sion convention  in  1861  and  served  until  its  final  ad- 
journment in  1863.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  1874  was  elected  superior  court 
judge  for  the  ninth  North  Carolina  judicial  district. 
He  served  until  1881,  then  resigned  and  became  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Co.  in  North  Carolina,  and  this  position  he  still  re- 
tains. Judge  Schenck  is  also  general  counsel  for 
the  Charleston,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  railroad  in 
North  Carolina.  He  declined  a  seat  on  the  supreme 
court  bench  of  the  state  in  1883.  He  resides  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  in  1886  became  interested 
in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  fought  on 
March  15,  1781,  about  five  miles  from  the  present 
city  of  Greensboro.  It  was  here  that  Gen.  Nathan- 
ael  Greene  gave  the  blow  to  Lord  C'ornwallis  that 
stopped  further  pursuit,  sent  him  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  to  recuperate,  and  made  the  victory  at  York- 
town  a  possibility.  Although  this  battle  was  one  of 
the  turning  points  in  the  struggle  in  the  South,  its 
history  was  obscure  and  the  battle-field  itself  a  tan- 
gled thicket.  Judge  Schenck  began  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  society  which  in  1887  was  incorporated 
uader  the  name  of  the  Guilford  Battle-Ground 
Co.  and  which  now  receives  a  small  stipend  from 
the  state.  The  battle-ground  has  been  purchased, 
the  brush  cleared  away,  and  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies  and  critical  points,  have  been  marked  with 
stones.  Nine  monuments  have  also  been  erected  to 
individual  American  soldiera,  or  to  particular  bodies 
of  men,  and  a  museum  has  been  opened  on  the  ground 
which  contains  many  relics  of  the  struggle.  The 
result  of  his  enthusiasm  has  been  that  an  annual  cele- 
bration with  an  address  of  historical  dignity  on  the 
revolutionary  history  of  the  state,  is  held  onthe  bat- 
tle-field every  Fourth  of  July  and  the  spot  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  historical  Mecca  for  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Perhaps  no  battle-field  in  the 
South  is  now  better  known.  Judge  Schenck  has 
shown  the  same  enthusiasm  in  preserving  a  correct 
history  of  those  events.  He  has  published  an  address 
"  Tlie  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  Ilouse  "  (Greensboro, 
1883),  and  a  larger  volume  of  500  pages  entitled 
"North  Carolina,  1780-1781"  (Raleigh,  1889),  in 
which  he  corrects  many  popular  delusions  and  shows 
from  the  indisputable  evidence  of  participants  tliat 
the  North  Carolina  militia,  instead  of  running  away 
from  the  battle  as  has  been  charged,  followed  their 
orders  strictly  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  struggle.  He  has  since  published  "A 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  Guilford  Battle-Ground 
Compan>' "  (Green.sboro,  1893).  He  also  published 
"  Railroad  Law  in  North  Carolina."  The  degree  of 
LL.IX  was  conferred  on  Judge  Schenck  in  1880 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

ASPIN"WALL,  'William  H.,  merchant,  was 
born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1807.  His 
father  was  junior  member  of  the  famous  shipping 
and  mercantile  firm  of  Gilbert  and  John  Aspiuwall, 
and  his  grandfather,  Capt.  John  Aspinwall,  com- 
manded vessels  from  New  York  long  before  the 
Americm  revolution.  He  received  his  schooling  in 
a  New  York  private  academy,  and  on  leaving  that, 
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Altered  the  mercantile  house  of  his  uncles,  Gardiner 
G.  and  Samuel  S.  Howland,  to  be  trained  as  a  clerk 
He  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  1833,  and  five 
years  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Howland  & 
Aspmwall.  The  house  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  shipping  firms  of  New  York,  owning  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  ships  and  trading  extensively  with 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  China 
and  England.  William  Aspinwall  retired  from 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  in 
1850,  and,  aided  by  Henry  Chauncey  and  John  L. 
Stephens,  devoted  his  attention  to  building  the  Pan- 
ama railroad,  an  enterprise  which  proved  unusually 
successful.  He  was  also  interested  largely  in 
the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
After  1856  Mr.  Aspinwall  retired  from  all  business 
activity,  and  occupied  himself  with  literary  and  ar- 
tistic pursuits,  to  both  of  which  he  was  addicted. 
He  was  known  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  made 
a  valuable  private  collection  of  paintings,  amongst 
which  was  Stuart's  "Head  of  Washington."  Mr.  As- 
pinwall was  also  a  liberal  patron  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. He  was  married  early  in  life  and  left  two 
sons,  Gen.  Lloyd  and  Rev.  John  Abel  Aspinwall, 
and  three  daughters.  He  died  in  New  York  city. 
Jan.  18,  1875.  ^ 

MIIjLEB,  Nathan,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Warren,   Biistol  co.,  R.  I.,   March  36,    1743,   son 
of  Col.  Nathan  Miller,  and  was  a  ship  carpenter 
by  trade.     In  October,  1775,  the  general  assembly 
appointed    him    commissary   to   the    state   troops 
under  the  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Esek  Hopkins, 
who  were  stationed  on  Rhode  Island.     By  a  vote 
of  the  general  assembly,  passed  May  5,   1779,  the 
militia  of  the  several   counties  were  formed  into 
brigades,  and  Gen.  J.  M.  Varnum  was  elected  major- 
general  of  these  forces,  and  Miller  was  chosen  briga- 
dier-general  for  the  county  of  Newport.     The  assem- 
bly, Feb.  36,  1781,  voted  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
French  army,  soon  to  be  withdrawn  from  Newport, 
and  to  call  out  1,300  militia  to  serve  for  one  month, 
under  Brig. -Gen.  Miller.     At  the  February  session, 
1786,  he  was  elected,  with  Pres.  James  Manning,  to 
represent  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental 
congress.     Mr.  Manning  was  prompt  to  take  his  seat 
at  the  appointed  time  in  New  York,  but  for  some 
reason  Gen.  Miller  delayed  joining  him  for  several 
weeks.     Gen.  Miller  finally  took  his  seat  in  congress, 
Jul.  14,  1786.     Up  to  this  time  Rhode  Island  had  no 
vote  on  any  question  before  congress.    At  the  general 
election  in  May,   1786,  he  was  elected  member  of 
congress,  from  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1786, 
for  one  year,  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  George 
Champlin,  took  their  seats  during  the  session  for 
which  they  were  elected.     The  truth  is  that,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  some  of  the  states  felt 
but  little  interested  in  being  represented  in  congress. 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  to  revise  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  when  the  question  of 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
presented  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  state,  the  vote  stood 
237  yeas  and  3,708  nays.  How  strong  was  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  constitution  maybe  inferred  from  the  cir- 
ciimstance   that  seven  times  the  general  assembly 
had  negatived  acts  proposing  to  call  a  convention  to 
see  what  steps  should  be  taken  towards  securing  its 
ratification,  and  so  close  was  the  final  vote  that  it  was 
decided  by  the  casting  vote  of  Gov.  John  Collins. 
The  act  was  passed  Sunday,  Jan.  17,  1790  ;  the  time 
appointed  for  holding  the  convention  was  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  and  the  place,  South  Kingstown. 
The  number  of  delegates  chosen  was  seventy.     Gen. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pearce  represented  the  town 
of  Warren.     In  the  brief  minutes  of  the  convention 
his  name  appears  several  times  as  that  of  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.     This 


session  of  the  convention  adjourned  March  6th 
to  meet  at  Newport  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
May.  It  was  expected  that  the  difierent  towns 
would,  meanwhile,  act  upon  a  "  bill  of  rights"  and 
"amendments"  proposed  to  the  United  States  con- 
stitution. When  the  time  specified  arrived.  May  35, 
1790,  Gen.  Miller  was  no  longer  living,  his  death 
having  occurred  May  30th.  The  wife  of  Gen. 
Miller  was  Rebecca  Barton,  who  died  Auk  3i' 
1817.  "■ 

FOSTER, 


Wilbur  risk,  soldier  and  civil  en- 
gmeer,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  13, 
1838,  son  of  Dexter  and  Euplwasia  Maria  (Allin) 
Poster.  His  great-grandfather,  William  Foster, 
married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lewis  and 
Deborah  White,  the  latter  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Peregrine  White,  who  was  born  on  the  May- 
flower. Wilbur  Foster  spent  his  boyhood  days  on 
the  farm  of  his  father  in  Montgomery  county,  Md., 
until'  his  father's  death  in  1844,  and  then  attended 
school  at  Northampton  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  until 
December,  1851,  holding  the  first  rank  in  all  his 
classes.  Being  financially  unable  to  enter  college, 
he  joined  an  engineering  corps  in  the  service  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  In  April,  1858,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rail- 
road, now  part  of  the  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Great    Southern  ^=^,t^i^ 

railroad,  and  until  1861  was  con-  ''^^  -:.,    ', 

tinuously  engaged,  generally  as  '■    ' 

chief  of  a  party  of  engineers,  in 
the    surveys,   location,   or  con- 
struction of  the  various  railroads 
extending  from  Decatur,  Ala., 
throughNashville,Tenn.,  to  Hen- 
derson, Ky.     He  was  placed  in 
personal  charge  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult work,  and  gained  reputa- 
tion among  engineers,  especially 
for  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Cumberland  river  at 
Nashville  and  the  Madry  Hill 
tunnel    near    the  line    between 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  this  tun- 
nel being  built  upon   a  reverse 
curve.    On  Apr.  37,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private  in  company  C,  Rock 
City  guards,  which  was  mustered 
into  the  service.  May  3d,  as  the 
1st  Tennessee  regiment.     He  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  special  duty,  and  under  the  instructions  of 
Adna  Anderson  who  had  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Harris  to  design  the  defences  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers,  he  made  careful  surveys  of  both 
streams,  and  laid  out  the  water  battery  at  Fort 
Donelson.     He  then  reported  to  Col.  Bushrod  John- 
son, chief  engineer  officer,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of   the  construction  of   Fort  Henry,  although  he 
remonstrated  against  the  location  of  the  fort.     On 
Sept.  14th,  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers, and  was  placed  in  charge  of  constructing 
the  defences  of  Cumberland  Gap.     He  continued  in 
this  duty  until  Dec.  20th,  constructing  various  earth- 
works, batteries  and  block-houses,  and  completing 
a  minute  survey  and  map  extending  two  miles  in 
every  direction  from  the  gap.     On  March  17,  1864, 
he  was  commissioned  major  of  engineers.     On  Aug. 
4,   1864,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  the  engineer 
oflicer  on  the  staff  of    Gen.  A.    P.  Stewart,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.     He  was  paroled 
at  Greensboro,  N.   C,  May  1,  1865,  and  returning 
to  Nashville,  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Broad 
Street  Bridge  Co.,  to  superintend  the  reconstruction 
of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Nashville,  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  war.     In  1865  he  was 
made  city  engineer,  and  resigned  in  1884.     He  has 
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been  employed  in  various  capacities  as  engineer;  liis 
services  being  souglit  by  street  railway  companies 
and  other  organizations.  In  1885  liewitlidrew  from 
professional  engagements,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  contracting.  The  qualities  of  Maj.  Foster  were 
conspicuously  shown  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  city  engineer  of  Nashville.  He  found  the  city 
absolutely  destitute  of  any  established  grades  on 
any  of  its  streets  or  alleys;  moreover,  it  had  no 
regular  system  of  sewers  and  no  record  of  the  loca- 
tion of  any  that  had  been  built.  There  were  no 
maps  nor  plans  of  any  description  with  the  single 
e.xception  of  a  bqpk  known  as  the  "  Criddle  Sur- 
vey," which  was  a  careful  and  accurate  description 
of  the  dimensions  and  situations  of  the  original  city 
blocks  and  lots.  He  applied  to  the  correction  of 
these  irregularities  the  systematic  methods  which 
had  been  acquired  by  his  long  experience,  and 
left  for  his  successor  established  grades  for  every 
street  and  alley  with  the  records,  maps  and 
plans  of  a  well-arranged  office.  Mr.  Foster  has  held 
many  high  and  honorable  positions  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  was  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  of  the  Nashville  exposition  of  1883,  and 
a  director  of  the  Tennessee  centennial  exposition  of 
1896-97,  also  serving  for  a  short  time  as  acting  di- 
rector general.  He  is  connected  with  many  chari- 
table organizations.  On  June  9,  1886,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Nichol,  of 
Nashville,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  families  of  Tennessee.  One  daugh- 
ter is  now  living,  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Foster,  of  New 
York  city. 

POBTEB,  David  Tinsley,  merchant  and 
banker,  was  born  in  Robertson  county,  Tenn.,  May 
3,  1827,  son  of  D.  T.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Martha  (John- 
son) Porter.  When  four  years  of  age  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Logan  county,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1845.  Having  completed  liis  education 
in  the  common  schools,  lie  went  to  Nashville,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  drug  business  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Wells.  In  1848  he  opened 
a  drug  store  on  his  own  account, 
in  New  Providence,  Tenn.,  and  in 
1857  he  went  into  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  with  J.  D.  Smith, 
under  the  style  of  Smith  &  Porter, 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.  This  firm  con- 
tinued until  1859,  when  G.  W.  Mac- 
rae purchased  Mr.  Smith's  interest, 
after  which  the  business  was  con- 
tinued under  the  style  of  Porter  & 
Macrae.  In  1862  they  sold  out, 
and  three  years  later  Dr.  Porter 
formed  a  partnership  with  New- 
ton Ford,  under  the  style  of  N. 
Ford  &  Co.,  which  later  became 
Ford,  Porter  &  Co.,  and  after  Mr. 
Ford's  death,  in  1873,  Porter,  Tay- 
lor &  Co.,  Col.  W.  P.  Taylor  hav- 
ing bought  his  interest.  Finally, 
in  1882,  bythelatter's  withdrawal 
the  old  firm  name  of  Porter  and  Macrae  was  re- 
sumed, and  he  continued  until  1897  in  the  grocery  and 
commission  business.  Dr.  Porter  was  president  of 
the  Memphis  National  Bank,  and  Memphis  Savings 
Bank;  has  been  president  of  the  Planter's  Fire  In - 
sui-ance  Co.,  since  1872,  and  is  president  also  of  the 
Gayoso  Cotton-seed  Oil  Co.,  and  a  director  in  the 
Brush  Electric  Light  Co.  During  the  yellow-fever 
epidemic  of  1878-79  his  energies  found  a  new  field, 
and  he  gained  an  honorable  reputation  for  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts  in  behalf  of  the  citizens'  relief  com- 
mittee, which  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  saving 
life.  His  name  became  so  distinguished  that  when, 
in  1879,  the  emergency  of  a  change  in  the  city  gov- 
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ernment  arose,  the  people  fixed  upon  him  as 
president  of  the  taxing  district  of  Shelby  county, 
as  the  city  was  known  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
charter,  and  Gov.  Marks  appointed  him  to  serve  for 
two  years.  ■  The  duties  of  his  office  included  those  of 
mayor,  president  of  the  board  of  public  works  and 
recorder,  and  although  hitherto  inexperienced  in 
public  life  his  record  proved  him  a  model  official, 
firm  in  enforcement  of  law,  yet  ever  tempering  jus- 
tice with  the  mercy  of  the  true  philanthropist.  I'he 
city  was  cut  off  from  the  world  worse  than  if  in  a 
state  of  siege,  for  some  months,  while  he  was  the 
head  and  ruling  spirit  of  the  government  Dr.  Por- 
ter continued  incumbent  until  July,  1881,  when  he 
resigned.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  initiated  and 
carried  forward  to  completion  the  vast  work  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  sanitary  system  for  lack  of  which 
the  city  had  long  suffered.  The  miles  of  rotting 
wood  pavement  were  replaced  with  more  suitable  ma- 
terial, a  complete  line  of  sewers  substituted  for  the 
unhealthy  cesspools,  and  the  complete  renovation 
of  disease-breeding  localities  accomplished  in  a 
house-to-house  inspection  by  the  U.  S.  sanitary  com- 
mission. In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  necessarily 
entailed  by  these  improvements,  increased  taxation 
became  a  necessity,  but  Dr.  Porter  proved  himself 
equal  to  every  emeigency,  and  with  strict  reference 
to  the  law  creating  his  office,  placed  the  government 
on  a  firm  and  substantial  foundation.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  personally  inspect  the  work  on  streets 
and  sewers,  and  was  often  busily  employed  on  plans 
and  consultations  until  late,  into  the  night.  His  sys- 
tematic economy  in  administration  has  since  been 
maintained  in  all  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, doing  very  much  to  place  the  municipality  on 
its  present  firm  and  prosperous  basis.  His  resigna- 
tion was  regretted  by  all,  but  his  services  to  the  city 
have  been  so  unselfish  and  so  varied  in  character 
that  he  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  a  public  bene- 
factor and  ideal  executive.  Dr.  Porter  is  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  De  Soto  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
although  with  him  the  spirit  of  fraternity  is  not 
confined  to  this  order,  but  extends  to  active  co- 
operation in  every  enterprise  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-men. He  has  long  been  a  prominent  member  of 
the  L  O.  O.  F.,  is  now  (1897)  treasurer  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  building,  and  has  held  higher  offices.  He  is 
also  Knight  Templar  of  Memphis  commandery  No. 
4,  and  Memphis  chapter,  95,  and  is  a  Shriner.  He  is 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Christian  (Disciples') 
church,  though  not  a  member,  and  among  the  phil- 
anthropic organizations  with  which  he  is  actively 
connected  is  the  Leath  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he 
is  a  trustee.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1882, 
and  held  the  office  for  a  full  term  of  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  took  an  active  and  important 
part  in  bringing  about  settlements  of  the  debts  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  and  Tennessee.  Dr.  Porter 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Tennessee  Banker's  As- 
sociation, which  was  organized  at  Memphis  in  1890. 
He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Ann  Smith  Mea- 
cham,  in  February,  1858,  who  bore  him  one  child,  a 
boy,  Willie  Porter,  who  died  in  1862.  Mrs.  Porter 
died  on  June  12,  1889,  and  he  has  not  remarried. 
Dr.  Porter  is  very  fond  of  travel,  and  has  a  partiality 
for  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
natives  of  North  Carolina,  and  were  connected  with 
other  prominent  families  of  that  state,  were  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Tennessee. 

WALWORTH,  Jeannette  (Hadermann), 
author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 
1837,  fourth  daughter  of  Charies  Julius  and  Matilda 
(Norman)  Hadermann,  her  father  being  a  German 
political  exile  of  good  family,  and  her  mother,  a 
native  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Hadermann  removed 
with  his  family  to  Natchez.  Miss. .  when  Jeannette 
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was  a  child,  and  his  high  intellectual  attainments 
led  to  his  becoming  president  of  Jefferson  College. 
On  his  death  the  family  removed  to  Louisiana,  and 
being  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  Miss  Had- 
ermanu  became  a  governess  in  a  private  family. 
Removing  to  New  Orleans  a  few  years  later,  she 
essayed  journalism,  but  while  her  articles  found 
ready  acceptance,  they  did  not  prove  remunerative, 
and  for  a  great  many  years,  writing,  with  her,  was 
merely  incidental  to  more  arduous  pursuits.  Her 
first  book,  "Forgiveness  at  Last,"  was  published  in 
the  North  (Philadelphia)  in  1870,  and  as  literature 
at  that  time  was  not  pi-ofitable  in  the  South,  Samuel 
Crocker,  editor  of  the  "  Literary  World,"  urged  her 
to  remove  to  Boston,  promising  her  his  personal 
assistance  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Her  ties,  however,  were  all  in  the  South, 
and  she  remained  in  Louisiana,  going  on  with  her 
pen-work  in  a  desultoiy  way,  discouraged  but  not 
dismayed  by  her  great  distance  from  any  literary 
centre.  In  1873  she  was  married  to  Douglas  Wal- 
worth, a  native  of  Natchez,  at  that  time  planting  in 
Arkansas,  and  for  five  years  she  lived  in  that  state  in 
the  isolation  incident  to  plantation  hfe  all  over  the 
South;  the  absence  of  social  advantages  throwing 
her  more  persistently  upon  fiction  writing  as  a  re- 
source. Her  material  was  sent  on  to  New  York  in 
a  haphazard  fashion,  for  she  knew  nothing  either  of 
the  special  needs  or  individual  honesty  of  publishers; 
but  notwithstanding  her  long-range  marksmanship, 
she,  with  one  exception,  found  her  patrons  to  be 
men  with  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  Re- 
peated disasters  incident  to  overflows  and  ruined 
crops  caused  the  removal  of  the  Walworths  to 
Memphis,  where  they  resided  two  years,  and  then 
settled  in  New  York  city.  She  now,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  depend  upon  her  pen  and  to  regard 
authorship  as  her  calling.  Her  kindly  reception  by 
the  press  and  by  publishers  proved  stimulating,  and 
she  contributed  to  the  best  journals  of  the  city.  Her 
"  Bar  Sinister "  (1885),  gained  her  recognition  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  her 
"  Southern  Silhouettes,"  published  in  the  "Evening- 
Post,"  and  subsequently  in  book  form  (1887)  have 
been  termed  classics.  On  her  husband's  acceptance 
of  an  editorship  in  his  native  town,  Mrs.  Walworth 
returned  to  the  South,  where  she  is  still  engaged  in 
literary  work.  Among  other  published  works  by 
this  author  are :  ' '  The  Silent  Witness  "  (1871) ; 
"Dead  Men's  Shoes"  (1872);  "Heavy  Yokes" 
(1874);  "Nobody's  Business"  (1878);  "Alice  and 
Scruples"  (1886);  "At  Bay"  (1887);  "The  New 
Man  at  Rossmere"  (1887);  "True  to  Herself" 
(1888) ;  "  That  Girl  from  Texas  "  (1888) ;  "  A  Little 
Radical";  "Without Blemish";  "Uncle  Scipio,"and 
"An  Old  Fogy"  (1896). 

WRIGHT,  John  Henry,  philologist,  was  born 
in  Urmeah,  Persia,  Feb.  i,  1852,  son  of  Rev.  Austin 
H.  Wright,  M.D.,  for  twenty  years  a  missionary  to 
the  Nestorians.  His  paternal  ancestors  settled  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  before  1655.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  his  boyhood 
was  spent,  having  been  brought  to  America  by  his 
father.  He  was  matriculated  at  Dartmouth  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1873.  He  then  became 
assistant  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (afterwards  the 
Ohio  State  University).  From  1876  to  1878  he  was 
engaged  in  study  and  travel  in  Germany.  In  1878 
he  was  called  to  an  associate  professorship  of  Greek 
at  Dartmouth,  and  there  remained  until  1886,  when 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  classical  philology  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  remained  but 
one  year,  being  elected  to  a  professorship  of  Greek 
in  Harvard  University.  At  this  institution  he  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  ' '  Classical  Review. "  He  is  also 
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a  contributor  to  several  other  periodicals  (' '  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,"  etc).  As  secretary 
of  the  American  Philological  Association,  he  super- 
vised the  publication  for  several  years,  and  has  also 
published  addresses  on  various  educational  topics, 
articles  relating  to  classical  archaeology,  history  and 
philology,  and  translations  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man on  similar  subjects.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  in  1894^95.  In 
1895  he  became  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
Harvard. 

HEIXiBBON,  George  H.,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1860,  the  son  of  Abraham 
Heilbron,  a  native  of  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Susan 
(Clark)  Heilbron.  He  studied  at  the  Dwight  Gram- 
mar School  of  Boston  and  afterward 
at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  where 
he  was  not  only  a  brilliant  scholar 
but  also  attained  a  high  rank  in  the 
military  company  of  the  school.  En- 
tering Harvard  College,  he  was 
graduated  there  in  1883  with  hon- 
ors, especially  in  political  economy, 
history,  and  English  composition. 
Mr.  Heilbron  distinguished  himself 
as  well  in  athletics ;  being  recognized 
as  the  feather-weight  champion  of 
the  college.  After  graduation  he  en- 
tered the  law  school  of  the  Boston 
University,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  ' '  Boston  Globe."  In  1886  he 
was  admitted  to  thdbar  and  also  con- 
ducted the  publication  of  the  "Law  Reporter"  until 
the  spring  of  1887,  when  he  removed  to  Seattle,  Wash. , 
after  having  made  his  mark  in  Boston  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  journalism.  In  the  Northwest  Mr.  Heilbron's 
abilities  soon  obtained  wide  recognition,  and  he  speed- 
ily became  conspicuously  identified  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  that  section,  lending  his  aid  to  all  schemes 
which  tended  toward  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  He  exercised  great  influence  in 
the  politics  of  his  party  (Republican),  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  might  have  received  nomination  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  In  January,  1888, 
Mr.  Heilbron  was  married  to  Adelaide  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  W.  H.  Piper  of  Boston.  At  the  time 
of  his  sudden  death,  April  5, 1895,  Mr.  Heilbron  was 
editor  in-chief  of  the  Seattle  "Post  Intelligencer." 
In  all  business  matters  his  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  He  was  an  able  editor,  a  sincere  and  faithful 
friend,  an  honest  man.  Friends  on  both  shores  of 
the  continent  deplore  his  untimely  end. 

BRACKENBIDGE,  Hugh  Henry,  jurist  and 
author,  was  born  near  Campbelton,  Scotland,  in 
1748,  and  was  brought  by  his  father,  a  poor  farmer, 
to  the  United  States  in  1753.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  York  county,  Pa.,  taught  while  preparing  for 
Princeton  College,  and  in  1771  was  graduated  at 
that  institution.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  for  a 
short  time  and  then  had  charge  of  a  school  in  Mary- 
land for  several  years.  In  1776  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia  to  edit  the  "  United  States  Magazine." 
He  studied  divinity  and  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  but  never  was  ordained,  and  subse- 
quently studied  law  at  Annapolis,  Md.  In  1781  he 
settled  in  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  where  he  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  in  1799  was  made 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  including 
"Bunker  Hill,"  a  drama  for  the  use  of  schools 
(1776);  "Gazette  Publicatipns  Collected"  (1806); 
"Law  Miscellanies"  (1814);  and  "Modern  Chiv- 
alry," a  political  satire,  considered  to  be  his  best 
work  (first  part,  1796  ;  second  part;  1806  ;  complete 
ed.,  1819).  Judge  Brackenridge  died  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  June  25,  1816. 
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CAMERON,  William,  contractor,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1795,  son  of  Charles 
and  Martha  (Pfoutz)  Cameron.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  a  tailor,  who,  coming  to 
America  in  1755,  settled  in  Lancaster  county. 
William  Cameron  was  taught  the  tailor's  trade  by  his 
father,  and  worked  at  it  for  some  years.  When 
business  was  slow  he  joined  the  rivermen,  going 
down  on  the  fleets  of  boats  and  arks,  and  many  a 
time  walked  from  Chesapeake  bay  to  his  home  in 
Lewisburg.  In  1814  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
Col.  George  Weirlck's  regiment,  known  as  the 
Northumberland  County  Blues,  and  marched  to 
Marcus  Hook.  When  the  regiment  was  discharged 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  he  returned  to 
Lewisburg  and  resumed  histrade. 
When,  in  1826,  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  act  authorized  the  letting 
of  contracts,  Mr.  Cameron  and 
Gen.  Abbott  Green  contracted  to 
construct  the  eastern  division 
from  Duncan's  island  to  Swatara, 
and  to  build  the  dam  known  as 
Green's  dam.  The  next  year  the 
largest  contract  on  the  west 
branch  Nos.  1  and  3  and  the  guard 
look  at  Muncy  Hill  was  let  to 
Cameron,  Ritner  &  Cameron.  In 
Febi-uary,  1827,  Gov.  Shultz  com- 
missioned him  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  he  was  known  as  squire 
until  his  death.  He  contracted 
and  built  the  tunnel  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  the  railroad  bridge  at  Har- 
risburg  on  theCumberland  Valley 
railroad,  and  the  dams  at  Columbia  and  Lewisburg. 
In  1839-40-41  he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry- 
goods  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  firm  that-first  successfully 
operated  the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Philadel- 
phia; then  part  of  the  public  works.  In  1853  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Lewis- 
burg Savings  Bank,  which  later  became  a  chartered 
state  bank,  and  then,  under  the  national  banking 
act,  the  Lewisburg  National  Bank.  His  wealth  was 
of  the  most  substantial  kind,  being  invested  prin- 
cipally in  real  estate.  He  was  not  in  public 
life  like  his  brothers  Simon  and  James,  but  in  the 
quieter  walks  of  life,  his  pluck,  perseverance, 
energy,  and  steady  advance  led  him  to  fortune.  He 
made  many  gifts  to  his  town,  among  them  a  steam 
flreengine,  which  cost  over  $10,000.  Twiceayearhe 
gave  orders  that  the  coal  merchants  should  see  that 
none  in  the  vicinity  were  sufEering  for  fuel.  Mr. 
Cameron  was  married,  in  January,  1820,  to  Eleanor 
McLaughlin  of  Lewisburg,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters:  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  J.  B. 
Packer;  and  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  C.  Harrison. 
He  died  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1877. 

UPBIKE,  Daniel,  attorney-general  of  Rhode 
Island  (1742-57),  was  born  about  the  year  1680 
son  of  Lodowick  and  Catherine  (Newton)  Updike 
He  was  educated  in  his  father's  house,  and  was 
well  instructed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  lan- 
guages by  a  French  tutor,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  legal  profession.  Having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Rhode  Island,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Newport,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  as  a  lawyer. 
In  1722  he  was  elected  attorney-general,  and  for  ten 
successive  years  was  re-elected  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1732  he  declined  longer  service, 
having  been  nominated  for  governor  of  the  colony 
as  an  opposing  candidate  to  William  Wanton,  who 
was  elected  to  the  office.  In  the  adjustment  of  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  questions  which  grew  out  of 
what  sometimes  were  angry  controversies  respecting 
the  boundary  lines  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 


and  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Updike 
took  an  active  part.  One  of  the  trials  respecting  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  two  latter  colonies  was  before 
Judge  Lightfoot,  who  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the 
closest  contests  that  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Updike  in  the  close  was  a 
masterly  effort.  The  final  decision  established 
within  the  limits  of  Rhode  Island  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  what,  at  best,  is  her  small  territory,  to  wit, 
the  township  of  Cumberland,  so  called  in  honor  of 
William,  duke  of  Cumberland;  the  whole  of  Bris- 
tol; a  part  of  Swansea,  and  a  great  part  of  Barring- 
ton — these  two  places  being  consolidated  into  a 
township,  which  was  called  Warren,  in  honor  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  knight  of  the  Bath  and  admiral  in  the 
navy;  and  a  strip  of  land  within  whiph  are  comprised 
the  present  towns  of  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton. 
In  1741  and  1742  Mr.  Updike  was  appointed  king's 
attorney  for  King's,  subsequently  Washington, 
county.  When  the  act  appointing  an  attorney  for 
each  of  the  four  counties  of  Rhode  Island  was  re- 
pealed, and  there  was  a  return  to  the  former  arrange- 
ment of  having  one  attorney  for  the  whole  colony, 
Mr.  Updike  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office,  and  held  it 
from  1748  to  1757.  He  found  time  amid  the  pres- 
sure of  the  professional  duties  which  devolved  on 
him  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Redwood  Library  in  Newport. 
Mr.  Updike  collected  a  valuable  private  library,  and 
his  wise  selection  of  his  books  indicates  the  refined 
character  of  his  tastes.  He  was  highly  respected, 
and  in  all  literary  and  professional  associations  of 
his  time  his  name  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  twice 
married:  the  first  time  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Gov. 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  died  childless,  and  the 
second  time  to  Anstis  Jenkins;  a  connection  which 
brought  him  considerable  property.  He  died  in 
May,  1757. 

MATHEWS,  Albert,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York,  Sept.  8,  1830,  son  of  Oliver  and 
Mary  (Field)  Mathews.  The  original  representative 
of  the  family  in  America  was  his  great-grandfather, 
Annauias  Mathews,  who  came  from  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  having  settled  first  on 
Long  Island,  later  removed  to  an  extensive  farm  in 
Westchester  county.  By  the  maternal  line  Mr. 
Mathews  is  a  descendant  of  the  Field  family  of 
Long  Island,  which  derives  from  Robert  Field,  a 
Quaker  who  came  from  England  and  settled  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  1645.  This  Robert  had  a  son 
Benjamin,  who  married  Hannah  Bowne,  of  Flush- 
ing, and  was  the  father  of  Uriah,  and  the  grandfather 
of  Robert  Field.  Mary  (Field)  Mathews  was  the 
daughter  of  the  last-named.  The  Fields  were  con- 
spicuous for  stability  of  character,  substantial 
wealth,  unostentatious  demeanor,  domestic  virtues 
and  gentle  breeding,  and  are  still  among  the  most 
prominent  families  of  old  Long  Island.  Albert 
Matthews  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the 
noted  private  school  of  Hiram  Doane  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1838  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1842.  After 
one  year  of  study  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
he  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  com- 
menced practice  as  the  partner  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch  Blunt  and  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  1845, 
and  a  counsellor  in  1848.  He  rapidly  acquired  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice  because  of  his 
marked  analytical  ability  and  incisive  skill  in  cross- 
examination  of  opposing  witnesses,  which  enabled 
hmi  to  extract  the  material  facts  in  a  case;  while  his 
great  abdity  in  presentation  soon  made  him  noted 
for  his  power  with  a  jury.  His  style  was  earnest 
and  convincing,  and  conversational '  rather  than 
declamatory.  His  unusual  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  equity  law  also  brought  him  into  great  demand 
with  his  brother  professionals  in  chancery  practice. 
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He  deserves  particular  mention,  however,  for  his 
able  contributions  to  popular  literature ;  even  in 
the  midst  of  active  practice  finding  time  for  credit- 
able work.     From  1850  to  1857  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  miscellaneous  essays  to  the  ' '  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,"  under  the  nom  de  plume  Paul 
Siegvolk,  which  he  then  assumed  and  has  since  ad- 
hered   to.     In    1860    he   published     "A    Novel," 
"Walter  Ashwood,  A  Love  Story,"  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
as  a  favorable  type  of  American  fiction.     Among 
his  other  writings  are:  " Incidental  Protection  and 
Solecism,"  in  pamphlet  form  (1879);    "Thoughts 
on  Codification  of  the  Common  Law  "  (1881);  which 
was  among  the  first  and  ablest  arguments  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  codifications  of  N.  Y.  state  law  and 
was  highly  praised  by  the  profession;  "Memorial 
of  Bernard  Roelker  "  (1889) ;  "  A  Bundle  of  Papers  " 
(1879,  now  in  its  fourth  edition) ;  "  Ruminations." 
essays  (1893) ;  "A  Few  Verses"  (1896— limited  edi- 
tions 150  copies).     His  article,   "Suggestions  as  to 
Early  Training  for  Extemporaneous  Speaking  on 
Ordinary  Occasions,"  published  in  the  "  University 
Magazine  "  of  New  York,  attracted  such  attention 
that  the  professor  of  English  literature  at  Yale  rec- 
ommended his  class  to  thoroughly  master  it.     Mr. 
Mathews  identified  himself  with  the  Yale  Alumni 
Association  of  New  York  soon  after  its  organization, 
and  has  acted  as  a  member  of  its  executive  council 
and  also  as  its  vice-president.     He  has  served  on  the 
committee  of  admissions  of  the  Century  Association, 
to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1848,  and  in  1886  was 
vice-president  of   the    Association  of  the   Bar  of 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  initial  movers 
and  founders.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club,  the  University  Club,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society, 
the  National  Sculpture  Society,  and,  until  recently, 
retained  membership  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Club  and 
Reform  Club.     He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Nathaniel  P.  "Willis,    aided    him  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the   "  Home  Journal,"  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  contributed  regularly  to  its  col- 
umns.    Mr.   Mathews    has    been  aptly  called    an 
ideal  literary  man.     He  is  devoted  to  writing,  and 
his  compositions  are  worthy  the  permanent  place 
they  will  undoubtedly  occupy  as  specimens  of  cul- 
tivated wit,  and  elegant  diction.     He  has  been  twice 
married:  first,   in    1849,  to  Louise    Mott    Strong, 
who  died  in   1857  ;  and  second,  in  1861,  to  Cettie 
Moore  (Juynne,  daughter  of  Henry  Collins  Flagg, 
who  was  for  many  years  mayor  of  New  Haven. 

DENTON,  Daniel,  historian,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  who 
was  at  one  time  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  chapel 
in  Halifax,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  emigrated  to  America,  arriving  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  company  with  John  Winthrop  in  1630. 
He  removed  with  his  family  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in 
1644,  built  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  the  first 
minister  on  Long  Island.  From  his  father  Daniel 
appears  to  have  inherited  considerable  landed  prop- 
erty in  and  about  New  York,  and  a  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  community.  His  name  is  found  in 
.  the  list  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Jamaica,  Queen's 
county,  L.  I.,  and  he  became  magistrate  of  the  town. 
Records  show  that  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
New  York  from  the  Dutch  by  Nicolls,  in  1664, 
he  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of 
land  from  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey.  In  March, 
1665,  he  and  Thomas  Benedict  represented  Long  Is- 
land in  the  general  assembly  of  deputies,  held  under 
Gen.  Nicolls  at  Hempstead,  when  the  first  code  of  laws 
for  the  English  colony  of  New  York,  known  as  the 
"Duke's  Laws,"  was  formed.  This  assembly  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  Long  Islanders  by  an  ad- 
dress they  sent  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  which  con- 


tained the  following  sentence,  denounced  by  many  as 
meanly  servile :  "We  do  publicly  and  unanimously 
declare  our  cheerful  submission  to  all  such  laws, 
statutes,  and  ordinances,  which  are  or  shall  be  made 
by  virtue  of  authority  from  your  Royal  Highness, 
your  heirs  and  successors  forever."  The  indignation 
at  this  loyal  resolution  was  so  great  that  the  deputies 
required  police  protection  from  the  attacks  of  their 
neighbors.  In  1666  Denton  became  justice  of 
Long  Island,  and  is  said  to  have  filled  the  office  un- 
til 1686.  He  was  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  A 
Brief  Description  of  New  York :  Formerly  Called 
New  Netherlands  with  the  Places  thereunto  adjoin- 
ing ;  .  .  .  also  Some  Directions  and  Advice  to 
Such  as  Shall  go  Thither  .  .  .  likewise  A  Brief 
Relation  of  the  Condition  of  the  Indians  there."  It 
was  published  in  1670,  and  is  the  first  printed  ac- 
count, in  the  English  language,  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Gabriel  Furman,  who  republished  the 
work  in  1845  with  copious  notes  and  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate 
sources  of  information  about  New  York  at  that 
time,  and  the  customs  of  the  Indians.  No  infoima- 
tion  concerning  Denton's  life  after  1686  exists. 

RUSSELL,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  bom  Sept.  28, 
1758,  son  of  Thomas  and  Honora  (Loud)  RuSsell.  He 
was  a  descendant,  iu  the  sixth  generation,  of  John 
Russell,  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Wobum, 
Mass. ,  being  a  subscriber  to  the  town  orders  drawn 
up  for  it  at  Charlestown,  in  1640.  Thomas  Russell 
was  pursuing  his  studies  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  that  city  by  the  British,  in  1775.  After 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  and  his  sister  Elizabeth 
went  to  Providence  and  took  up  their  residence 
with  their  brother,  Jonathan  Russell,  a  merchant  of 
prominence,  whose  clerk  he  became.  At  this  time 
Jonathan  Russell  was  captain  of  the  well-known 
' '  Providence  Cadet  Company, "  which  was  called  into 
active  service,  and  of  which  "Thomas  was  ensign.  In 
1777  Thomas  Russell  received  a  commission  from 
Gen.Washington  as  ensign  in  Sherburne's  regiment  of 
Continental  troops,  then  forming.  In  August,  1778, 
Gen.  Sullivan  assembled  his  forces  at  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  for  the  campaign  against  the  British  troops  in 
Newport.  In  the  memorable  battle  which  followed  on 


the  39th  of  August.  Gen. Varnum's  brigade,  to  which 
Russell  (who  had  been  promoted)  was  attached,  was 
on  the  right  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  what  Gen. 
Lafayette  characterized  as  ' '  the  best  fought  action  of 
the  war."  Gen.  Washington,  in  a  communication 
to  Gen.  Sullivan,  officially  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  "gallant  behavior"  of  the  American  forces,  and 
congress,  on  the  19th  of  September,  presented  thanks 
to  the  oflicers  and  troops  for  the  bravery  displayed. 
Russell's  soldieriy  qualities  having  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  commander,  the  following  brigade 
order  appeared  on  Nov.  20,  1779:  "  Adj't  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Col.  Sherburne's  Regt.,  is  appointed  A.  D. 
Camp  to  B.  Genl.  Stark.  He  is  to  be  respected  ac- 
cordingly."   After  this   he  was  known   as   Ma]. 
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Russell.  He  remained  wltli  the  main  army  at  Mor- 
rlstown  until  June,  1780,  and  was  with  Gen.  Stark's 
brigade  in  the  afEair  at  "  Connecticut  Farms,"  and  on 
duty  at  various  posts  until  Oct.  6th,  when  the  brigade 
marched  to  West  Point.  In  October,  1780,  congress 
resolved  on  a  reduction  in  the  army.  Under  this 
resolve  nine  Continental  regiments  were  consolidated 
into  five,  the  junior  officers  in  each  regiment,  becom- 
ing supernumerary,  retired  on  half  pay.  Under  this 
arrangement  Russell  was  retired  on  Jan.  1,  1781, 
after  a  faithful  and  honorable  service.  Repairing  to 
Newport,  he  married,  Nov.  29,  1783,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Handy,  of  that  town,  and  with  his  wife  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,. where  he  embarked  in  mer- 
cantile business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1785; 
returning  again  to  Newport,  he  entered  into  foreign 
commerce,  which  led  him  abroad  in  voyages  to  Lon- 
don, Canton,  and  other  distant  parts.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Artillery  Company  of  Newport,  and 
one  of  its  commissioned  officers;  subsequently  he 
was  in  command  there  of  a  volunteer  company  of 
cavalry.  Maj.  Russell  died  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Feb.  19,  1801. 

McKEAN,   William   Vincent,   type-founder 
and  editor,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  15, 
1820,  son  of  William  and  Helen  McKeau,  who  were 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.     He  was  taught  to  read  by 
his  motlier,  and  then  attended  local  schools.     He 
began  to  work  for  his  living  in  1833,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  firm  of  type-founders  in  1836,  begin- 
ning with  hand-mould  casting  and  working  up  to 
the  business  of  the  counting-house.     In   1846  Mr. 
McKean  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office   of 
James  C.  Vandyke,  and  about  this  time  received  a 
government  appointment  which  he  held  about  four 
years  (contributing  meanwhile  as  volunteer  news- 
paper writer),  and  then  resigned  to  join  Col.  John  W. 
Forney  as  associate  editor  of  the  "Pennsylvanian." 
In  April,  1853,  Mr.  McKean  removed  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  the  chief  clerkship  of,  and  the  charge  of 
the  puljlic  money  disbursed  by,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.    This  position  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  examiner  in  the  patent  office 
by  Pres.  Pierce.  A  few  months 
later  lie  resigned   to  become 
James  Buchanan's  private  sec- 
retary pending  his  presiden- 
tial canvass.     His  position  was 
an  embarrassing  one,  for  Col. 
Forney,   who    desired   to  be- 
come  editor    of    the    Wash- 
ington  "Union,"  and  public 
printer,  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  some  southern  men  who 
were  Mr.  Buchanan's  friends. 
To  be  loyal  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
yet    to  be  cognizant   of   the 
designs    against  his  old    and 
confidential  friend.  Col.  For- 
ney,  and    still  have    to  con- 
ceal from  the  latter  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  enemies,  was 
well  nigh  impossible,  and  Mr. 
McKean  soon  resigned,  greatly  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  sur- 
prise and  regret.     Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed 
to  a  city  office  in  Philadelphia,  but  this  and  another 
office  subsequently  held,  he  gave  up,  and  in  1860 
returned  permanently  to  his  preferred  vocation  as  an 
editorial  writer.     From  April  of  that  year  until  Dec. 
4,  1864,  he  was  leading  editor  of  the   "  Inquirer." 
Until  November,  1860,  he  steadily  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  but  then  became  convinced  that  the  in- 
terests of  party  should  be  subordinated  to  those  of 
country,   and  he   has   since  voted    independently 
of   party,    making   up    his   ballot   for    the    best 
qualified  men,  and  in  his  paper  urging  all  others 
to  do  so.     On  Dec.   3,  1864,  George   W.    Childs 


became  proprietor  of  the  "Public  Ledger,"  takmg 
Mr.  McKean  as  chief  of  staff.  From  that  time  until 
September,  1891,  he  was  its  editor-in-chief  and 
general  manager.  Contact  with  public  affairs  and 
public  men  during  his  periods  of  service  under  the 
city,  state  and  nation  had  given  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  conducting  public 
business,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature, 
thus  fitting  him  peculiarly  for  his  new  position,  and 
the  conjunction  of  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  McKean  soon 
resulted  in  making  the  "Ledger"  a  powerful  and 
influential  newspaper.  In  addition  to  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  the  effort  to  purify  national  politics 
and  to  promote  local  reforms,  he  has  been  adviser 
and  counsel  to  many  who  have  not  been  reached  by 
his  editorials.  The  enactment  of  better  laws,  the 
choice  of  better  officials,  the  adoption  of  wiser  poli- 
cies by  public  men,  the  preservation  of  the  home, 
the  reformation  of  the  drunkard,  the  rescue  of  the 
outcast— these  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  that 
have  enlisted  his  sympathies.  But  nothing  has 
given  him  more  pleasure  than  the  organization,  in 
1872,  of  the  "  Children's  Free  Excursions,"  the  plan 
for  which,  as  Mr.  McKean  organized  it,  was  not 
changed  during  their  six  years'  continuance.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  more  than  60,000  persons  (infants, 
young  children,  and  their  niothers  and  caretakers) 
were  gathered  from  the  back  streets  and  alleys  and 
given  free  transportation  to  and  from  Rockland,  in 
Fairmount  Park,  where  healthful  amusements  and 
wholesome  food  were  furnished  them.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber and  has  been  manager  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  the  Moyamensing  Literary  Institute;  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ;  the  American 
Philosophical  Society;  the  Philadelphia  and  Mercan- 
tile libraries,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety.. In  1889,  on  the  completion  of  his  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  editorial  management  of  the  "  Ledger," 
bis  associates  on  the  paper  gave  him  a  reception,  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  citizens.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
presented  by  George  W.  Childs  and  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  the  owners  of  the  "  Ledger,"  with  a  beauti- 
ful silver  vase.  His  system  of  editorial  ethics  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  maxims  from  his  pen, 
which  are  worthy  of  another  Philadelphia  editor 
and  philanthropist,  "Poor  Richard":  "Always  deal 
frankly  and  fairly  with  the  public.  Take  great 
care  to  be  right.  Better  be  right  than  quickest  with 
'the  news,'  which  is  often  false.  It  is  bad  to  be 
late,  but  worse  to  be  wrong.  Deal  gently  with 
weak  and  helpless  offenders.  Don't  be  too  positive. 
Remember  always  it  is  possible  you  may  err.  _  All 
persons  have  equal  rights  in  the  court  of  conscience 
as  well  as  in  coiirt  of  law.  Numerous  as  bad  men 
may  be,  remember  these  are  but  few  compared 
with  the  millions  of  the  people."  Mr.  McKean  was 
married,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1841,  to 
Hannah  Rudolph,  daughter  of  Joseph  Rudolph  and 
Susan  (Pastorius)  Tull. 

PECK,  Elijah.  "Wolsey,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Blenheim,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1799,  son 
of  David  Peck,  a  farmer,  who  with  other  members 
of  his  family  served  with  credit  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Having  pursued  the  usual  course  of  study  in 
the  private  schools  of  his  native  town,  Mr.  Peck 
entered  an  attorney's  oiHce,  and  by  five  years  of 
close  application  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation 
for  the  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  law,  for  which  in  after  years  he  became 
distinguished.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  removed 
to  Alabama;  settling  at  Ely  ton,  now  Birmingham. 
He  had  hardly  become  settled  in  his  new  home 
when  he  was  prostrated  with  fever;  on  his  recoveiy 
from  which,  after  several  months,  he  was  without 
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money,  and  with  no  other  influence  tlian  his  strong 
personality  could  command.  His  practice  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  favorable  issue  of  a  suit  brought 
against  a  man  of  wealth  for  trespassing  upon  the 
rights  of  a  poor  immigrant,  gave  him  a  reputation, 
not  only  for  learning  and  logic,  but  also  for  courage 
to  defend  the  right,  which  brought  him  a  steadily 
increasing  practice  and  soon  placed  him  into  the 
front  rank  of  lawyers  in  his  adopted  state.  After 
some  yeai-s  he  removed  from  Elytoo  to  Tuscaloosa, 
at  that  time  the  capital,  and  as  such  affording  a 
larger  field  for  his  abilities.  In  equity,  as  in  com- 
mon law,  he  soon  became  a  master,  not  only  wield- 
ing a  marked  influence  as  an  advocate  before  a 
jury,  but  also  leaving  an  impression  upon  the  chan- 
cery practice,  for  which  the  bar  of  the  state  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness.  Though 
Alabama  was  among  the  first  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  and  her  capital  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
was  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government.  Judge 
Peck  remained  true  to  his  conviction  that  the  South 
should  seek  her  rights  within,  and  not  apart  from 
the  Federal  government,  and  that  secession,  instead 
of  curing,  would  only  aggravate  the  ills  it  was  in- 
tended to  correct.  To  maintain  such  opinions  in- 
volved not  only  social  ostracism,  but  also  the  sever- 
ance of  personal  friendships,  and  professional  and 
financial  ruin.  Though  he  foresaw  all  this,  he  never 
for  a  moment  hesitated,  but  calmly  chose  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  right.  And  yet  there  was  no  one 
who  deplored  more  bitterly  than  he  the  disasters 
with  which  the  South  was  overwhelmed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war;  no  one  who  was  more  prompt  to 
relieve  the  distress  he  saw  everywhere  around  him. 
In  this  way  he  put  himself  above  the  reach  of 
suspicion ;  and  right-thinking  men,  even  while  they 
differed  from  him,  honored  him  as  actuated  only 
by  the  highest  principles  in  what  he  said  and  did 
in  those  troublous  times.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the  constitutional  convention  and  was  made  its 
president,  discharging  his  duties  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  he  applied  to 
every  work  he  took  in  hand.  What  impression  he 
made  upon  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the 
convention,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine; but  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  in  all  he  did  he 
was  free  from  personal  motives,  and  anxious  to  devise 
only  what  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people  he 
represented.  Judge  Peck  was  chosen  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
court,  Jan.  4,  1869,  was  made  chief  justice.  Much 
of  the  litigation  the  court  was  called  to  adjudicate 
upon,  grew  out  of  questions  that  bad  arisen  during, 
or  in  consequence  of,  the  war.  The  position  in 
which  the  newly- elected  chief  justice  found  himself 
was  a  delicate  and  diflBcult  one,  because  his  sympa- 
thies during  the  unhappy  period  that  gave  origin  to 
the  litigation  had  been  at  variance  with  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  great  body  of  those  who  were  interested, 
either  as  clients  or  as  attorneys,  in  the  decisions  he 
should  render.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  integrity 
that  guided  him  in  reaching  his  conclusions  and 
shaping  his  decisions  was  patent  to  all,  and  his  rul- 
ings in  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  cases  were 
commended  by  the  better  class  of  people  everywhere. 
After  serving  with  ability  for  four  years,  he  resigned 
his  place  upon  the  bench,  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Tuscaloosa.  There,  though  still  practicing  his 
profession,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  eiving  special  attention  to  theology  and 
church  history  and  kindred  subjects.  He  was  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  his 
familiarity  with  her  history  and  her  doctrines  sur- 
passed many  who  had  made  these  subjects  a  matter  of 
life-long  study.  He  never  had  a  likeness  of  himself 
made.  In  1838  Judge  Peck  was  married  to  Lucy 
Lamb,  daughter  of  Samuel  Randall,  of  Talladega, 
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Ala.  Judge  Peck  died  Feb.  13, 1888.  His  two  chil- 
dren, LuCT,  wife  of  John  M.  Martin,  LL.D.,  and 
Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  a  poet  of  national  reputa- 
tion, reside  at  the  family  homestead  in  the  suburbs 
of  Tuscaloosa. 

MILLER,  Jason  G. ,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1818,  of  New  England 
parentage.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
and  finished  his  course  in  Middlebury  Academy, 
Wyoming,  N.  Y.  His  parents  were  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church,  and  the  religious  at- 
mosphere of  his  home  early  turned  his  thoughts  to 
serious  subjects.  Having  been  converted  in  1843,  he 
was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1844,  ordained  deacon  in 
the  Michigan  conference  by 
Bishop  E.  S.  Janes  in  1848, 
and  elder  by  Bishop  Beverly 
Watigh  in  1853.  He  served 
various  churches  in  the  Gene- 
see conference  until  1861, 
when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Nebraska  conference;  be- 
ing soon  after  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Nebraska 
city  district  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  two  general  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  religious  life 
he  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  ever  af- 
ter continued  active  in  the 
cause.  He  was  long  president 
of  the  State  Temperance  Union  of  Nebraska,  but 
being  at  first  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party, when  John  Russell  of  Michigan  came 
to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  organize  the  party  in  the  state, 
he  opposed  the  movement  vigorously,  and  publicly 
answered  Russell  in  the  Academy  of  Music  and 
through  the  columns  of  the  "State  Journal."  As 
an  original  adherent  to  the  Republican  party  he  had 
great  faith  that  it  would  espouse  the  cause  of  Pro- 
hibition until  the  promulgation  of  the  "Chicago  in- 
sult "  of  1884,  when  he  left  it  and  declared  em- 
phatically for  the  Prohibition  party.  He  was 
immediately  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Nebraska 
state  Prohibition  convention,  and  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  for  governor.  The  convention  was  held 
too  late  for  an  extended  canvass,  but  Mr.  Miller 
improved  the  time  and  was  so  well  received  by  his 
fellow  citizens  that  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and 
received  over  3, 000  votes.  For  many  years  he  edited 
"The  Temperance  Advocate,"  the  first  temperance 
paper  published  in  Nebraska,  and  probably  wrote 
more  temperance  articles  and  letters  for  the  general 
press  than  any  other  one  man  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "New  Republic."  Every  moral  reform 
had  in  him  a  bold  advocate,  including  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  which  had  the  benefit  of  his  youthful 
support.  He  served  one  term  in  the  Nebraska  state 
senate.  In  1884  he  removed  to  southern  California, 
hoping  to  repair  his  broken  health,  and,  locating  at 
Pasadena,  resided  there  until  his  death.  During 
his  residerice  in  California  he  continued  his  activity 
in  temperance  work,  especially  as  a  contributor  to 
the  press.  Having  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty, he  was  generous  in  support  of  many  char- 
ities. A  few  years  before  his  death  he  gave  $30,- 
000  to  tlie  Church  Extension  Society,  and  in  his  will 
made  bequests  amounting  to  |165,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  the 
Board  of  Church  Extension,  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  the  Bishop  Taylor  Fund.  Elder  Mil- 
ler was  a  man  of  unfailing  earnestness  of  purpose,  a 
faithful  friend,  a  trusted  counselor,  and  as  a  pastor 
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deeply  beloved.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  fearless,  yet 
affectionate;  pointed  and  practical;  comforting  and 
inspiring.  His  sermons  were  deeply  spiritual ;  his 
exhortations  were  earnest  and  powerful,  and  sweep- 
ing revivals  ever  attended  his  ministry.  He  died  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Oct.  5,  1891. 

CLEBURNE,  Patrick  Bonayne,  soldier,  was 
bom  near  Cork,  Ireland,  March  17,  1828,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  Ann  (Ronayne)  Cleburne.  His 
father,  a  physician,  was  descended  from  an  old 
Tipperary  family  of  English  Quaker  stock,  which 
had  settled  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  Cromwell ;  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Patrick  Ronayne,  Esq.,. 
of  the  great  island,  Cork.  The  son  received  instruc- 
tion from  a  tutor  at  home  until  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  being  then  sent  to  a  neighboring  school  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spedding,  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Having  lost  his  father  when  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  turned  his  attention  towards 
pharmacy  as  a  profession,  and  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  Mr.  Justice,  a  dispenser  of  drugs,  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Mallow.  Having  acquired,  as  he 
thought,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business,  he 
applied  for  an  examination  at  Apothecary's  Hall, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  failed  in  Latin. 
Thoroughly  mortified  over  the  result,  he  surrepti- 
tiously enlisted  in  the  itst  regiment  of  foot,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  maintained  his  incognito  until 
finally  recognized  by  Capt.  after- 
wards Qen.  Pratt,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Indian  and 
Crimean  wars.  After  serving  for 
three  years,  he  obtained  a  discharge 
through  the  intervention  of  his 
family.  He  sailed  from  the  harbor 
of  Queenstown,  Nov.  11,  1849, 
landed  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
Christmas  day,  and  went  direct  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  engaged  in 
business  with  a  druggist  named  Sal- 
ter. In  the  fall  of  1850  he  located  in 
Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  worked  as 
prescription  clerk,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  T.  B.  Hanly,  Being  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1855,  he  prac- 
ticed with  success  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  and  then, 
enlisting  among  the  first  from  his 
state,  was  elected  captain  of  the  Yell  rifles.  In 
August  his  company  was  mustered  into  the  1st 
Arkansas  regiment,  which  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Confederate  service  at  Pittmaa's  Ferry,  Ark., 
as  the  15th  Arkansas,  and  placed  in  command  of 
Gen.  William  J.  Hardee.  At  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
on  March  4, 1862,  Lieut.  Cleburne  was  promoted  brig- 
adier general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  bri- 
gade, 3d  corps,  army  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  on  April  6th  and  7th,  his  brigade 
attained  great  distinction,  he  himself  being  com- 
mended for  valor  and  ability;  at  the  battle  of 
Richmond,  Ky.,  on  August  30th,  while  command- 
mg  two  brigades,  Preston  Smith's  and  his  own,  he 
received  a  severe  wound,  losing  most  of  his  upper 
teeth;  and  at  the  battle  of  Perryville  on  Oct.  8th 
he  was  again  severely  wounded  in  the  left  foot. 
He  was  promoted  to  major-general  on  Dec.  18, 1863, 
and  given  command  of  a  division  composed  of  the 
bngades  of  S.  A.  M.  "Wood,  Polk,  Liddell  and  B 
R.  Johnson  with  the  batteries  of  Calvert,  Semple 
and  Douglas.  This  command  was  in  Hardee's 
corps  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  under  Gen 
Bragg  at  Murfreesboro,  on  Dec.  31st,  and  in  this 
battle  also  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Before 
the  battle^of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  19,  1863,  his  divi- 
sion, composed  of  Deshler's  Texas  brigade,  8.  A  M 
Wood  s  and  Polk's  brigade  was  assigned  to  D.  H 


Hill's  corps,  and  in  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
after  this  battle  the  personnel  was  changed  so  as  to 
include  Lowry's  brigade  (formerly  Wood's),  Gran- 
berry's  Texas  (formerly  Deshler's,  who  was  killed 
at  Chickamauga),  Govan's  (formerly  Liddell's),  and 
L.  E.  Polk's.  With  this  command  he  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Ringgold  Gap, 
Resaca,  New  Hope  Church  or  Pickett's  Mill,  Kene- 
saw  Mountain,  the  battles  around  Atlanta  and 
Jonesboro,  Ga.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Hood 
and  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  from  Georgia  into 
middle  Tennessee,  Cleburne's  division  was  assigned 
to  Cheatham's  corps.  In  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Nov.  30,  1864,  it  achieved  great  distinction,  but  in 
the  advance  after  taking  the  first  line  of  the  Federal 
works.  Gen.  Cleburne  was  killed  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  main  line.  On  account  of  his  coirage  and 
skill  he  was  known  as  the  "  Stonewall  of  the  West." 
Among  other  things  which  make  him  memorable 
was  the  institution  by  him  of  the  order  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  his  strenuous  contention  for  the  use  of  col- 
ored troops  in  the  Confederate  service.  After  the  war 
his  remains  were  carried  to  his  old  home  at  Helena, 
and  interred  in  the  Confederate  burial  ground, 
where  a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory.  Gen.  Cleburne  was  in  religious  faith 
an  Episcopalian,  and  for  many  years  a  vestryman  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Helena,  Ark. 

SEW  ALL,  Stephen,  jurist,  was  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1704.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1731,  and  took  charge  of  a  school  at 
Marblehead.  He  was  librarian  of  JHarvard  College 
in  1726-28;  was  then  a  tutor  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  1739,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Chauncy 
wrote  of  him:  "Quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a 
capacity  to  look  thoroughly  into  a  subject,  were 
united  in  him  in  the  highest  degree  I  ever  saw  in 
any  of  my  acquaintances.  One  could  scarcely  be- 
gin to  mention  a  train  of  thought  but  he  would  at 
once  perceive  the  whole  of  what  was  going  to  be 
said ;  and  if  it  was  a  disputable  point,  had  in  readi- 
ness what  was  proper  to  be  said  in  answer."  Upon 
the  death  of  Judge  Dudley,  he  was  appointed  his 
successor,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  useful  members  of  the  bench.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  chosen  member  of  the  council,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  10,  1760. 

BISHOP,  William  Henry,  author,  was  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  7,  1847,  a  direct  descendant 
by  the  male  line  of  John  Bishop,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Guilford,  Conn.,  1639,  and  first  magistrate  of 
the  town,  and  by  the  female  line  of  Jajnes  Bishop, 
deputy  governor  of  New  Haven  colony,  1648.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1864,  and  while  a  student 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Yale  Courant  ";  re- 
ceiving additional  honor  by  his  election  as  "class 
poet."  After  graduation  in  1867,  he  studied  archie 
tecture.  His  first  published  literary  work  after 
leaving  Yale  was  a  short  story  published  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  in  1876,  entitled  "One  of  the 
Thirty  Pieces,"— a  suppositious  tracing  down  to 
modern  times  of  one  of  the  silver  coins  which  Judas 
received  for  his  treachery.  His  first  novel,  "Det- 
mold,  a  Romance,"  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  and  was  published  in  book  form 
in  1879.  This  was  the  romance  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can architect  in  Italy.  Next  appeared  "  The  House 
of  a  Merchant  Prince,"  serial  in  the  "Atlantic,  "(book 
form,  1882),  descriptive  of  social  life  in  New  York  ; 
which  was  followed  by  "Old  Mexico  and  Her  Lost 
Provinces,"  published  serially  in  "Harper's  Maga- 
zine "  and  in  book  form  (1883) ;  ' '  Choy  Susan  and 
Other  Stories"  (1884),  a  collection  of  short  stories 
from  the  "Atlantic  "and  "  Century";  "Fish  and  Men 
in  the  Maine  Islands"  illustrated  <,i885),  originally 
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?  ^f^^\ ."J  V  Harpers"  ;  "The  Golden  Justice, " serial 
'"i  ^.  ^Atlaiitic"  ;  (book  form  1885),  tlie  local  color 
ot  which  IS  descriptive  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  though 
the  incidents  are  fictitious  ;  "The  Brown  Stone  Boy 
and  Other  Queer  People"  (1888),  a  collection  of 
^?^^  ®'°™®  *''°™  periodicals;  "Sergeant  Von  " 
(1889,  anonymously),  in  a  semi-collaboration  with  In- 
spector Byrnes  ;  "The  Yellow  Snake "  (1891),  a  ro- 
mance of  treasure  in  Mexico  ;  "  A  House  Hunter  in 
Europe  "  (1893),  published  first  in  the  "Atlantic," 
and  based  on  the  author's  personal  experiences  • 
"The  Faience  Violin"  (1894),  a  translation  of 
Ohampfleury's  humorous  account  of  the  passion  of 
a  collector  of  bric-a-brac,  with  preface  ;  "  A  Pound 
of  Cure  "  (1893),  first  published  as  a  serial  m  "  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly,"  the  experiences  of  an  American 
family  at  Monte  Carlo  ;  and  "  Writing  to  Rosina  " 
senal  in  the  "Century  "  (book  form  1894),  the  straits 
of  a  young  man  whose  love  letters  are  written  for  him 
by  a  friend.  Mr.  Bishop's  novels  have  the  old 
features  of  plot,  incident  and  dramatic  denoument 
and  are  entirely  off  the  field  of  analytical  investiga- 
tion in  wiiicli  so  many  American  novelists  are 
working.  After  living  several  years  in  Europe 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  Mr.  Bishop  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1893  and  since  that  time  has 
been  an  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish  in  Tale 
University.  He  is  also  a  lecturer  on  the  Romance 
languages,  to  which  he  is  much  devoted. 

CONWAY,  Martin   Franklin,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  Nov.  19,  1827, 
son  of  Dr.  W.  D.  and  Fiances  (Maulshy)  Conway. 
His  father  was  an  exploring  surveyor  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  a  slave-owner.     In  his  fourteenth  year 
Martin    removed    to    Baltimore,   and   learned  the 
printer's  trade.     He  took  part  in  originating  the 
National  Typographical  Union.  He  studied  law  and 
practiced  it  in  Baltimore,  until  1854.     He  was  suc- 
cessful and  popular,  holding  a  number   of   local 
ofBces  during  this  time.     The  commencement  of  the 
free-state  struggle  in  Kansas  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  determined  to  go  there  and  take  his  stand  on 
t!  e  anti-slavery  side.     He  was  elected  to  the  first 
legislative  council  in  Kansas,  where  he  distinguished 
himself    by  a  free    denunciation   of  the  methods 
employed  by  Pres.  Pierce,  to  make  Kansas  a,  slave 
state.     When   the   conflict   became    more    serious, 
and  the  state  had  two  governments,  one  provisional 
and  the  other  national,  Conway  was  chosen  chief  jus- 
tice under  the  former,  and  was  afterwards  known 
as  Judge  Conway  of  Kansas.  <  He  was  employed  by 
George  L.  Stearns,  in  1856,  to  lecture  on  the  Kansas 
question  in  New  York  and  Ohio.   He  was  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  convention,  which  nominated 
John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presidency.    In  1858  he  was 
chosen  territorial  delegate  to  congress,  and  in  1860 
was  elected  the  first  member  of  congress  from  Kan- 
sas.    He  failed,  however,  of  a  re-election  in  1862 
(more  from  ill  health  than  a  lack  of  popularity),  and 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  made 
a  speecli  in  congress  attacking  the  administration, 
which  he  afterward  admitted  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.     When  the  resolutions  which  he  offered  were 
rejected  by  an    overwhelming    vote,  Conway  rose 
from  his  desk,  and  said:  ' '  One  with  God  is  a  major- 
ity."   After  the  war  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va., 
but  found  little  to  do  there;  and  in  1866  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.   Johnson  consul  at  Marseilles. 
He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Pies.  Grant,  and 
on  his  return  to  America,  after  struggling  for  several 
years  against    poverty  and    ill  health,  finally    be- 
came insane,  and   tried  to  asassinate   Sen.  Pome- 
roy  of  Kansas,  whom  he  associated  in  his  deranged 
mind  with  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes.     The 
attempt  failed,  and  he  was  placed  in  an  asylum.     He 
was  a  man  of  heroic  nature,  but  his  physiqift  was 


much  too  slender  for  the  role  which  he  was  destined 
to  play  in  life.  He  was  an  excellent  speaker,  an 
able  writer  and  a  brilliant  talker.  In  his  first  con- 
gressional campaign  he  distinguished  himself  by 
attempting  to  horse-whip  another  politician,  nearly 
three  times  his  own  size,  who  had  used  opprobrious 
language  toward  him  in  a  public  speech.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  life  was  a  brilliant  sufccess,  and  the  latter 
a  pathetic  tragedy.  He  died  in  the  asylum  m 
Washington,  Feb.  15,  1882. 

BURLIirGAME,  Anson,  diplomat,  was  born 
at  New  Berlin,    Chenango  co..   N.  Y.,   Nov.   14, 
1830,  son  of  Joel  Burlingame,  a  farmer  and  descend- 
ant of  Roger  Buriingame,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Warwick  R.  I.    His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Col.  Israel  Angell.  Joel  Burlingame  removed  in  1823 
to  Seneca  county,  O.,  on  the  "  Western  reserve,"  and 
in  1833  to  Detroit,  where  he  remained  for  two  years 
finally  establishing  himself  at  Branch  in  the  same 
state.  Anson  Burlingame  passed  through  the  common 
schools  and  then  entered  Michigan  University,  where 
he  gained  considerable  repute  by  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  lyceums.     He  was  graduated  in 
1841,  and   two  years  later  entered  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  credit,  and  was  graduated  in  1846. 
He  began  practice  in  Boston,  having  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Henry  Shaw  Briggs, 
son  of  Gen.  George  N.  Briggs,  gov- 
ernor of   Massachusetts,  and  soon 
after  began  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  free-soil  and  other  po- 
litical movements  of  tlie  day.     His 
easy  manners,   eloquent  language 
and  enthusiastic  way  of  presenting 
any  subject  that  appealed  strong- 
ly to  him,  made  him  popular  as  a 
speaker,  and  during  the  campaign 
of  1848,  he  visited  many  parts  of 
the  state  in  behalf  of  Van  Buren  and 
Adams.     In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
tlie  state  senate,  and  in  1853  was 
elected  by  the  town  of  Northbor- 
oiigh,  Worcester  co.,   its  delegate 
to  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion,  although   his  residence  was 
in  Cambridge.     In  1854  he  joined 
the  uewly-formed  American  party  and  was  elected 
by  it  to  congress.     He  aided  in  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1855,  and  was  as  bold  in  advo- 
cating its  principles  as  he  was  brave  in  opposing 
slavery  in   the  halls  of  congress.     The   assault  of 
Pieston  S.  Brooks  upon  Sen.  Sumner,  in  1856,  was 
denounced  so  unsparingly  by  Mr.  Burlingame  that 
he  was  challenged  by  Brooks,  and,  accepting,  named 
rifles  as  the  weapons,  and  Navy  island,  above  Niagara 
falls,  as  the  place  of  meeting.     Fearing  violence  to 
himself  if  he  attempted  to  pass  through  what  he 
termed  "the   enemy's  country,"  Brooks  failed  to 
appear,  but   Mr.  Burlingame  received  enthusiastic 
commendation  for  his  conduct  in  the  aifair  on  his 
return  to  Boston  at  the  end  of  his  term,  and  was 
elected  to  the  tliirty-fif th  and  thirty-sixth  congresses. 
Although  a  candidate  for  the  thirty-seventh  as  well, 
he  failed  of  re-election,  but  in  1861  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  minister  to  Austria.     As  he  had  in  his 
speeches  before  congress  favored  the  independence 
of  Hungary  and  the  recognition  of  Sardinia  as  a  first- 
class  power,  he  was  unacceptable  to  the  Austrian 
government  and  was  sent  to  China  instead.    In  1865 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  intending  to  leave 
the  diplomatic  service,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Mr. 
Seward,  secretary  of  state,  who  was  about  to  con- 
clude some  negotiations  with  the  Celestial  Empire.  In 
1867  he  resigned  his  ofiice  and  received  the  honor, 
never  before  conferred  upon  a  foreigner,  of  an  ap- 
pointment, by  Prince  Kung,  as  special  envoy  to  the 
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United  States  and  the  European  powers  having  trea- 
ties with  China,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
international  relations  of  that  country  and  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  regent  bringing  this 
to  pass.  The  course  of  Mr.  Burlingame  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  novel  mission  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  diplomatists  of  his  time.  He  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1868,  at  the  head  of  a 
retinue  of  Chinese  oflBcials,  and  a  treaty_  which  is 
known  by  his  name  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
July  28th  and  ratified  by  the  Chinese  government 
not  long  afterward.  The  treaty  comprised  eight 
articles  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  1858,  and  was 
notable  both  because  privileges  of  great  importance 
were  conferred  upon  the  respective  nations  and 
because  China  for  the  first  time  recognized  the 
principles  of  international  law.  Mr.  Burlingame 
left  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and 
proceeded  to  England,  Prance,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland  and  Prussia.  Important  treaties  were 
effected  with  these  countries,  France  excepted,  and 
in  1870  he  reached  St.  Petersburg  where,  just  as  he 
entered  upon  the  preliminary  work  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  died, 
Feb.  23d.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  after  lying  in  state  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  in  Boston,  were  interred  in  Mount  Auburn, 
on  April  23d.  Mr.  Burlingame  married  Jane,  daugli- 
ter  of  Isaac  Livermore  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
bore  him  three  children. 

BURLINGAME,  Edward  Livermore,  editor, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  30,1848,  son  of  Anson 
Burlingame,  the  diplomat.  He  entered  Harvard 
College,  but  did  not  complete 
the  usual  course,  for  in  1866,  when 
his  father  returned  for  the  second 
time  as  minister  to  China,  he 
accompanied  him  as  private  sec- 
retary. As  the  duties  of  this  po- 
sition did  not  engross  all  his  time, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  extended 
trips  in  China  and  Japan  aswell,  and 
to  become  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  countries  and  their 
peoples  to  a  degree  seldom  enjoyed 
by  a  foreigner  at  that  day.  He 
left  China  in  1867,  and  repaired  to 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suming his  studies;  entering  the 
university  of  Heidelberg  and  tak- 
ing the  degree  of  Ph.D.  there  two 
years  later,  then  removing  to  Ber- 
lin for  a  supplementary  course 
in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  embassy  to  several  Continental 
countries  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States, 
joining  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une,"in  1871.  A  revision  of  Appleton's  "American 
Encyclopaedia  "  was  begun  in  the  following  year, 
and  Mr.  Burlingame  was  called  to  assist  in  this  im- 
portant undertaking;  his  knowledge  of  languages 
rendering  his  services  of  especial  value.  Four  years 
were  given  to  this  work;  then  several  months  were 
spent  in  translating  from  the  German  "The  Art, 
Life  and  Theories  of  Richard  "Wagner,"  published 
inl875;  then  followed  a  period  devoted  to  study, 
contributions  to  periodicals,  and  miscellaneous 
literary  work.  In  1879  he  became  connected  with 
the  publishing  house  of  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  in 
an  editorial  capacity,  and  seven  years  later  became 
the  editor  of  "  Scribner's  Magazine,"  which  is  still 
under  his  management.  Its  bold  excursions  from 
the  conventionally  hedged  roads  along  which  maga- 
zine editors  are  wont  to  pursue  their  contented  way, 
its  ceaseless  efforts  to  secure  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  its  wholesome  American  spirit  and  its  suc- 
cess in  furnishing  articles  on  topics  of  the  hour,  to 
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go  no  further,  have  given  the  periodical  a  popu- 
larity that  in  itself  is  a  testimonial  to  the  sagacity 
and  unerring  taste  of  Mr.  Burlingame.  He  edited 
"Current  Discussion;  a  Collection  from  the  Chief 
English  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Time  "  (2  vols., 
1878). 

OLNEY,  Stephen,  soldier,  was  born  in  North 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  17,  1756.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant, in  the  fifth  generation,  of  Thomas  Olney, 
a  joint  proprietor  with  Roger  "Williams  and  others  m 
the  "Providence  Purchase."  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  became  a  private  in  a  chartered  military  com- 
pany, called  the  "North  Providence  Rangers," and 
in  May,  1775,  he  received  an  ensign's  commission  in 
the  2d  Rhode  Island  regiment.  It  was  ordered  to 
New  York  in  the  winter  of  1775-76,  and  Mr.  Olney 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission.  He  was  stationed 
at  Brooklyn  Heights,  on  Long  Island,  where  he 
took  part  in  erecting  fortifications,  which  were 
taken  in  August  by  the  British  forces,  under  Clin- 
ton, Percy  and  Cornwallis,  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Long  Island.  In  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from 
Long  Island,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  thick  fog 
which  enveloped  the  river,  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, Lieut.  Olney  performed  his  part  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  due  time  New  York 
was  evacuated  by  the  American  forces,  and  it  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  which  he  saved  the 
life  of  Col.  (afterwards  Pres.)  Monroe,  who  fell,  in 
endeavoring  to  rally  the  affrighted  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  His  term  of 
service  having  expired,  he  returned  home  early  in 
February,  1779,  but  found  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  2d  Rhode  Island  regiment. 
He  was  with  the  army  during  a  part  of  the  memor- 
able winter  it  spent  at  Valley  Forge.  He  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  1778  ;  the  battle  of  Spring- 
field, where  he  was  wounded  by  a  rifle-ball  in  his  left 
arm;  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  after  which,  in 
March,  1782,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  re- 
turned home.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  as- 
sembly for  several  years,  and  president  of  the  town 
council.  The  last  few  years  of  Capt.  OIuct's  life 
were  passed  in  Johnston,  where  he  died,  Nov.  28, 
1832. 

BEEBS,  Ethelinda  (Eliot),  author,  was  bom 
at  Goshen,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1827.  She 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to 
the  Indians.  At  an  early  age  she  began  contributing 
to  the  press,  signing^herself  Ethel  Lynn;  after  her 
marriage  to  "William  H.  Beers,  she  became  more 
widely  known  as  Ethel  Lynn  Beers.  Her  most 
popular  poem,  "The  Picket  Guard,"beginning"All 
quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, "  was  published 
in  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  in  November,  1861.  Among 
other  well-known  poems  are  "  Which  Shall  It  Be  ?" 
and  "  Weighing  the  Baby."  Her  only  book,  "  All 
Quiet  Along  the  Potomac,  and  other  Poems,"  was 
published  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10, 1879,  and  on  that 
same  day  Mrs.  Beers  died  at  her  home  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

ALSOP,  George,  colonist,  was  born  m  Eng- 
land in  1638,  and  in  his  youth  was  a  London  ap- 
prentice. He  emigrated  to  Maryland  in  1658,  and 
completed  a  term  of  four  years'  service  in  Baltimore 
county.  In  1666  he  was  again  in  England,  and 
published  in  that  year  a  work  entitled  "  A  Charac- 
ter of  the  Province  of  Maryland,  also  a  small 
Treatise  on  the  Wild  and  Naked  Indians  or  Sus- 
quehanokes  of  Maryland,  their  Customs,  Manners, 
Absurdities  and  Religion,  together  with  a  Collection 
of  Historical  Letters."  It  was  republished,  with 
notes  by  J.  G.  Shea,  in  New  York,  in  1869,  and  in 
Baltimore  in  1880.  Besides  this  work  there  sur- 
vive a  number  of  "Sermons"  by  the  same  author, 
published  1669-70. 
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RTTSSEIjIi,  Jonathan,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  27, 1771,  sou  of  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  Russell.  He  was  graduated  at  Rhode  Island 
College  (now  Brown  University)  in  1791,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
but  never  engaged  in  its  practice.  Subsequently  he 
embarked  in  commercial  pursuits.  His  predominant 
taste,  however,  was  for  politics,  in  which  he  became 
well  versed.  In  1810  he  acted  as  charge  d'  affaires 
at  Paris,  on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  min- 
ister to  France.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
England,  and  was  received  in  London  as  charge 
d'  affaires,  Nov.  15,  1811.  The  notification  of  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  devolved 
upon  him  in  his  official  capacity.  On  Jan.  18,  1814, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  at  Ghent.  Associated  with  him  in  this  im- 
portant duty,  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Gallatin.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  made  a  commissioner  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Sweden,  and  when  he  had  performed  his  duties 
at  Ghent,  he  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  remained 
until  Oct.  16,  1818.  Upon  his  return,  he  settled  at 
Mendou,  Mass.,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  member 
of  congress  from  the  district  in  which  he  resided, 
serving  two  terms,  1821  to  1825.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  met  at  Boston  in  1820,  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Russell  is 
said  to  have  been  ' '  a  versatile,  forcible,  elegant  and 
facile  writer ;  and,  when  the  subject  permitted, 
handled  his  pen  with  a  caustic  severity  seldom  sur- 
passed." Yet,  besides  his  diplomatic  correspondence 
while  in  Paris,  Stockholm  and  London,  he  left  no 
evidence  of  his  literary  abilities,  except  an  oration 
delivered  in  Providence  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1800; 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  Nathaniel 
Hayward,  a  classmate,  pronounced  in  the  college, 
Sept.  25,  1789 ;  and  probably  some  other  addresses 
upon  particular  occasions.  The  oration  we  have  men- 
tioned was  a  most  brilliant  effort  of  its  kind,  and  passed 
through  many  editions.  Within  a  few  years  it  has 
been  printed  entire  in  the  columns  of  the  "Provi- 
dence Journal."  He  was  married  first,  Apr.  3,  1794, 
to  Sylvia  Ammidon,  who  died  July  10, 1811.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Lydia,  daughter  of  Barney  Smith, 
to  whom  he  was"  married  at  Boston,  Apr.  2,  1817. 
He  died  at  Milton,  Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1832. 

ROGEBS,  William,  educator,  was  born  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  July  22,  1751.  He  was  the  first 
student  at  the  College  of  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1769.  Entering  the  Baptist  minis- 
try, he  was  a  pastor  in  Philadelphia  from  May;,  1771, 
until  1776,  and  then  a  chaplain  in  the  army  until  1781. 
After  several  vears  of  clerical  work,  he,  in  1789,  took 
the  chair  of  'belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1790. 
He  retained  his  post  for  twenty  years  after  this  in- 
stitution was  merged  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1792.  He  was  vice-president  of  a  society 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  in  1790,  and  in 
1797  of  one  which  anticipated  those  for  prison  re- 
form. He  wrote  for  the  London  "  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine," and  published  several  sermons  and  other 
pamphlets,  of  which  a  "Letter  on  Justification," 
1785,  was  reprinted  in  England.  He  served  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  1815-16,  and 
died  at  Philadelphia,  March  31,  1824. 

BRADFORD,  Alden,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  19, 1765,  and,  as 
his  name  denotes,  was  a  descendant  of  two,  at  least, 
of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1786  and  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Wiscasset,  Me.,  then 


removed  to  Boston,  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  (1812-24)  he 
was  secretary  of  state  for  Massachusetts,  and  at 
other  periods  was  a  bookseller  and  a  journalist.  He 
published  a  "History  of  Massachusetts,"  a  "Me- 
moir of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  D.D. ,"  and  many  other  works  pertaining 
to  history  and  antiquities.     He  died  Oct.  26,  1848. 

COOPER,  Henry  Miller,  manufacturer  and 
U.  S.  marshal,  was  born  in  Chester,  Morris  co. ,  N.  J., 
May  18,  1841,  son  of  David  Thompson  and  Sarah 
(Dayton)  Cooper.  His  maternal  great-grandfather 
was  Elias  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  who  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Washington's  army  ;  and  his  grandfather, 
Noah  Dayton,  was  a  merchant  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
and  a  brother  of  Jonathan  Dayton,  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Federal  constitution,  and 
afterwards  U.  S.  senator.  His  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Henry  Cooper,  also  a  soldier  in  the  American 
revolution,  was  a  descendant  of  James  Cooper  of 
England,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Coopers,  who  were  conspicuous  in  colonial 
history.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Cooper,  and  his 
father  were  farmers  and  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Whig  party 
of  New  Jersey  ;  the  latter  served 
several  terms  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature.  The  son  ob- 
tained his  education  in  district 
schools  and  in  Chester  Academy, 
assisting  his  father  when  work  on 
the  farm  was  pressing.  In  1856 
he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois,  and  in  1859  engaged 
in  farming  on  his  own  account. 
In  1866  he  removed  to  Jeffer- 
son county.  Ark.,, and  there  be- 
gan cotton  planting;  but  in  1871 
he  located  at  Little  Rock,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  In  1873  Mr. 
Cooper  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Arkansas  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  in  1874  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Grant,  receiver  of  public  moneys. 
He  resigned  in  1875  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  a  position  which  he 
lilled  acceptably  for  ten  years.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  state  committee  for  twelve 
years,  and  since  1891  he  has  been  its  chairman.  He 
was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  national  Republican 
conventions  of  1876,  1884,  1892  and  1896,  and  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  convention  of  1888.  In 
1897  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  McKinley  U.  S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  been  equally  active  in  the  business 
world.  In  1880  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  organ- 
izing the  Little  Rock  Cooperage  Co.,  was  then 
elected  its  president,  and  is  serving  at  the  present 
time.  In  connection  with  others  he  purchased  in 
1890  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Union  Compress 
Co.,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Arkansas,  with  offices 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  and  was  chosen 
its  executive  officer,  which  position  he  continues  to 
hold.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of  the 
city,  and  is  now  vice-presideut  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  also  is  identified  with  numerous  business  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried :  first  in  May,  1878,  to  Stella  Louise,  daughter 
of  George  and  Sarah  (Downs)  Canfleld,  of  Fremont, 
O.,  who  died  July  10, 1889  ;  and  second, in  April,  1896, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Gross,  daughter  of  Dr.  Levi  D. 
Boone,  a  pioneer  of  Chicago.  He  has  one  child, 
Henry  M.  Cooper,  Jr. 

PLACIDE,  Henry,  actor,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Sept.  8,  1799,  son  of  Alexander  Placide, 
a  French  variety  actor.  The  latter,  after  performing 
in  London,  came  to  this  country  in  1792,  became 
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lessee  of  the  theatre  in  Charleston,  and  later  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  ill-fated  theatre  in  Richmond, 
Va.  Henry  Placide  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  when  a  child,  at  the  Charleston  Tlieatre, 
taking  the  part  of  David  in  "  The  Blind  Bargain," 
and  as  early  as  1814  played  in  New  York  city  at  the 
Anthony  Street  Theatre.  After  making  several 
tours  with  diflferent  companies  he  returned  to  New 
York  in  1833  and  became  connected  with  the  Park 
Theatre,  supporting  the  Irish  actor,  Tyrone  Power, 
during  his  engagements  there.  His  agreeable  voice, 
gracefulness,  retined  manners,  and  expressive  face 
made  him  a  great  favorite,  and- 
he  was  called  the  most  brilliant 
general  actor  of  his  day.  Among 
the  characters  assumed  by  him 
were  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtley,  Zekel  Home- 
spun, and  Grandfather  White- 
head ;  and  whether  the  char- 
acter was  a  man  of  high  birth 
and  elegant  manners,  or  a  coun- 
try boor,  Placide  rendered  it  with 
utmost  fidelity  to  life.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  represented  a 
stolid  German,  and  Power,  a 
jovial  Irishman,  his  acting  was 
so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that 
'^n       -I  Power  lost  control  of  himself  and 

'  t,(X.UjdJL^  joined  in  the  uproarious  laugh- 
ter of  the  audience.  Placide 
remained  at  the  Park  Theatre 
up  to  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1848, 
making  occasional  trips  to  other  cities  and  a  brief 
visit  to  Great  Britain ;  appearing  in  1838  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London,  but  failing  to  excite  much  ap- 
plause. After  1848  he  made  occasional  appearances 
at  the  Chatham,  Burton's,  the  Winter  Garden  and 
other  theatres,  and  in  1865  retired  from  the  stage. 
His  brother  Thomas  (1808-77)  resembled  him  closely 
in  appearance  and  action,  but  was  inferior  as  an 
actor.  They  were  at  one  time  members  of  the  same 
company,  and  were  highly  successful  as  the  two 
Dromios  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  Henry  Placide 
died  near  Babylon,  L.  I.,  Jan.  23,  1870. 

MOORE,  John  Wheeler,  soldier,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  in  Hertford  county,  N.  C,  Oct. 
23,  1833,  eldest  of  the  nine  children  of  Godwin 
Gotten  and  Julia  Monroe  (Wheeler)  Moore.  His 
f atlier  was  long  eminent  in  the  Albemarle  region  for 
his  skill  as  a  physician  and  his  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  for  over  forty 
years  a  leader  among  the  Baptists  of  the  state.  He 
was  a  son  of  James  Wright  and  Esther  (Gotten) 
Moore;  his  maternal  grandfather,  Godwin  Gotten, 
being  an  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert 
Howe,  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  William  Ed- 
ward Moore,  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  contingent 
from  Virginia.  Mrs.  Julia  Monroe  Moore  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Wheeler  of  Murfreesboro,  N.  C, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  John  Wheeler,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  re volutionary  army  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Gen  Montgomery  in  Canada,  and  of  Gen. 
Gates  at  Camden,  S.  C.  The  son  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  school  of  John  Kimberly  in  Hertford 
county,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1853.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar 
•  two  years  later,  he  began  regular  practice,  but 
until  the  civil  war  much  of  his  attention  was  given 
to  politics.  He  held  no  public  office  save  that  of 
presidential  elector  in  1861,  when  he  helped  cast  the 
vote  of  his  state  for  Breckenridge  and  Lane.  He 
early  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  .service,  being  de- 
tailed on  staflE  duty  with  the  3d  North  Carolina 
cavalry  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  and 
on  Feb.  31,  1863,  was  commissioned  major  in  com- 
mand of  the  3d  battalion,  N.  C.  S.  light  artillery, 


which  did  such  noble  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
South.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Moore  retired 
to  his  farm  at  Powellsville,  N.  C,  which  has  yielded 
him  pleasure  and  employment  from  his  early  man- 
hood; but  since  1876  he  has  devoted  much  time  to 
literary  work.  In  June,  1879,  he  published  a  school 
history  of  North  Carolina,  adapted  for  use  in  the 
public  schools,  and  a  year  later  also  a  larger  history 
of  the  state.  His  novel,  "  Heirs  of  St.  Kilda,"  ap- 
peared in  1881;  and  in  December,  1883,  he  completed 
the  "Roster  of  Troops  Contributed  by  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  Defense  of  the  Confederate  States,"  the 
preparation  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  state. 
Mr.  Moore  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, and  conducts  a  Bible  class  in  the  church  of 
his  town.  Of  late  years  he  has  lived  much  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  farm,  where  he  entertains  with  gen- 
erous hospitality  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  was 
inariied,  Sept.  38,  1853,  to  Anne  James,  daughter 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  Ward  of  Bertie,  N.  C,  and 
a  descendant  of  an  old  and  honored  family  of  Hert- 
ford county.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a  woman  of  culture 
and  many  graces  of  clraracter.  and  is  active  in  good 
works.  Of  their  twelve  children,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters  are  living. 

HOWLAND,  Joh.u,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
Oct.  31, 1757,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Barber)  How- 
land,  and  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation 
from  John  Howland  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  old  colony.  His  childhood  edu- 
cation was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  parents 
at  home.  The  opportunities  which  he  had  of  attend- 
ing school  were  very  few,  but  such  was  his  love  of 
knowledge  that  he  improved  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  removed  to  Providence,  where  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  Benjamin  Gladding,  in  the  business  of 
hair-dressing.  The  shop  of  Mr.  Gladding  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
in  which  were  freely  and  earnestly  discussed  the 
leading  topics  of  the  times.-  He  carried  with  him  to 
his  new  home  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
carefully  devoted  his  evenings  to  study  and  reading. 
His  mind,  ever  active  and  improved  by  self-discipline, 
took  hold  of  the  exciting  questions  of  those  ante- 
revolution  days,  and  when  the  "minute  men"  of 
Rhode  Island  were  organized,  he  was  enrolled 
among  them,  and  was  on  duty  as  a  soldier  under 
arms  for  the  first  time  in  Newport  in  September, 
1775.  Subsequently  he  enlisted  in  the  seventh  com- 
pany of  a  regiment  raised  by  the  general  assembly. 
He  was  one  of  the  expedition  whicli  captured  Gen. 
Prescott  near  Newport.  He  has  left  a  record  of 
many  events  which  occurred  in  the  revolutionary 
period  and  in  the  times  whicli  followed,  which  will 
always  be  full  of  interest,  especially  to  the  citizens 
of  Providence.  His  term  of  service  with  Mr.  Glad- 
ding having  ended,  lie  commenced  business  for 
himself,  opening  a  hair-dresser's  shop  on  North  Main 
street,  near  what  was  for  many  years  known  as  the 
Manufacturers'  Hotel,  now  the  What  Cheer  Build- 
ings. He  was  married,  .Tan.  38,  1788,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth, Carlisle,  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  James  Franklin,  eldest  brother  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  town 
auditor,  and  held  this  important  office  until  1818,  when 
he  was  chosen  town  treasiu-er,  serving  in  this  capacity 
fourteen  years.  When  the  city  government  was 
organized,  in  1833,  he  declined  a  re-election.  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  he  became  a  member,  and  was  devoted 
to  its  interests.  In  1833  he  was  elected  its  president, 
on  the  retirement  of  Gov.  James  Fenner.  In  1835 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  of  Denmark. 
He  was  chosen  also  honorary  member  of  several 
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historical  societies  in  this  country.  His  presi- 
dency of  the  Bhode  Island  Historical  Society  con- 
tinued through  the  remainder  of  his  life;  the  whole 
term  of  service  covering  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.  But  that  which  more  than  all  else  will  trans- 
mit the  name  of  Mr.  Ho  wland  with  honor  to  posterity, 
is  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  Mechanics'  Association  was  formed 
in  1789,  and  it  was  in  this  body  that  the  agitation 
began  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  public 
schools.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  school 
committee,  and  retired  from  office  only  because  he 
was  compelled  so  to  do  by  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements.  In  1835  Brown  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  died  Nov.  5, 1854. 
IiXTDLOW,  James  Sleeker,  author  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  15,  1841, 
son  of  Ezra  and  Deborah  (Crane)  Ludlow.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  William  Ludlow,  a  native  of 
England,  who  came  to  America  in  1650,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Southampton,  L.  I.  His  will 
was  the  first  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  colony  of 
New  York.  His  original  ancestor  on  the  maternal 
side  was  Stephen  Crane,  one  of  the  founders  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J. ,  in  1665.  Having  received  his  pre- 
paratory education,  he  entered  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  duly  gradu- 
ated there  in  1861.  He  was  junior  orator  for  his 
class,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  by  the  faculty  to  de- 
liver the  master's  oration.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
graduated  in  the  theological  seminary,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  accepted  the  iDastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1869  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  (Reformed  Dutch) 
Church,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-eighth  street. 
New  York  city,  and  during  his  eight  years'  incum- 
bency the  elegant  and  commodious  church  edifice 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000,  and  nu- 
merous large  church  and  chaiitable  activities  were 
successfully  inaugurated.  He  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  in  the  city, 
and  although  his  congregation  desired  him  to  remain, 
the  determination  of  the  consistory  to  maintain  the 
"rotation  system"  led  to  his  resignation.  In  his 
next  charge,  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  continued  his  career  of  influence 
and  popularity.  He  acted  as  moderator  during  the 
seven-week's  trial  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  and 
by  his  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  civil  pro- 
cedure in  the  admission  of  evidence,  and  in  his  rul- 
ings showed  consummate  skill  and  discretion.  In 
1881  he  made  an  extended  tour  through  Egypt, 
Ureece ,  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Land.  Meanwhile  his 
reputation  had  been  increased  by  contributions 
to  various  religious  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
and  in  1883  he  published  his  first  book,  "A  Man  for 
A'  That ;  or.  My  Saint  John. "  In  1885  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O., 
which  he  felt  obliged  to  decline,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  This  society  during 
his  pastorate  increased  its  reputation  for  whole-souled 
beneficence  and  enthusiastic  support  of  church  work. 
As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Ludlow  is  earnest  and  forcible, 
and  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
message,  is  successful  in  impressing  it  upon  others. 
He  is  known  as  an  author  as  well  as  a  preacher 
and  scholar,  and  is  rapidly  attaining  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the 
day.  In  addition  to  "  A  Man  for  A'  That,"  he  has 
published:  "Concentric  Chart  of  History"  (1886)  ; 
' '  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries, "  a  story  of  the  times 
of  Skanderbeg  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1886) ; 
"A  King  of  Tyre,"  a  story  of  300  B.  C.  (1891); 
"  That  Angelic  Woman"  (1893),  and  "  A  Baritone's 
Parish  "  (1896).  He  has  also  prepared  a  volume  on 
the  ' '  Age  of  the  Crusades  "  for  the  "  Ten  Epochs  of 


Church  History"  series,  published  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Co.  Dr.  Ludlow's  literary  style  is  vigor- 
ous, and  is  rendered  the  more  attractive  by  his  fine 
powers  of  description  and  a  well  controlled  imagina- 
tion. In  all  his  stories  the  interest  is  well  sustained  by 
^ood  narrative,  plentiful  incident,  and  natural  and 
lively  dialogue.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Williams  College  in  .1871,  and  that  of 
L.H.D.  bjr  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1888.  He 
was  married,  in  1865,  to  Emma  J.,  daughter  of 
David  Orr,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  have  seven 
children. 

EIjLERY,  William,  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I. ,  Dec.  33, 
1737,  son  of  William  Ellery,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1733,  also  a  merchant,  judge,  member  of  the  state 
senate  and  deputy  governor.     His  grandfather,  Ben- 
jamin Ellery,  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was 
judge,   deputy   and    assistant.     The  Ellerys   were 
originally  from  Bristol,  England,  whence  they  emi- 
grated to  New  England  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    William  Ellery,  Jr.,  was  fitted  for  Harvard 
by  his  father,  and  during  his  college  course  distin- 
guished himself  especially  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  for  which  he  retained  a  fondness  until 
his  last  hour.     He  was  graduated  in  1747,  and  then 
removed  to  Newport,  to  become  a  merchant ;  also 
served  as  naval  officer  of  the  colony,  and  as  clerk  of 
the  general  assembly  in  1769  and  1770.     He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, in   1764,  and  was  one   of  its  original  incor- 
porators.    In  1770  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
for  many  years  practiced  with  success,  but  public 
duties  continued  to  encroach  upon  his  time.    On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  safety,  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, and  the  committee  of  military  defences  ; 
also  of  a  committee  to  bear  a  memorial  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, then  at  Cambridge.  In  March,  1776,  he  was 
brought  forward  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
congress,  to  succeed  Samuel  Ward,  who  had  died, 
and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority  over  the 
opposing  candidate,  although  the  year  before  a  slan- 
derous story  had  circulated,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  opposed  to  Gen. 
Washington.      He    served  as  the 
■  colleague  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 
during  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he,  with  a 
touch  of  grim  humor,  took  his  seat 
by  the  secretary's  table, and  watched 
the     faces    of    his     fellow-mem- 
bers,  as,   in  succession,  they  ap- 
pended   their    names    to    ' '  what 
might    be  their    death   warrant," 
hut    saw,    as   he    recorded,    only 
"  undaunted  resolution."    He  was 
useful  on  several  committees,  and 
kept  his  seat  until  1779.     During 
his   time  the  British  had  posses- 
sion of  Newport,  and  in  1778  he 
took  pai't   in  the    fruitless  effort 
to  drive  them   out.      As  a  lead- 
ing patriot,   he  was  an  object  of 
their  wrath,  and,  though  unable  to 
secure  his  pei'son,  they  burned  his  house  and  de- 
stroyed much  of  his  property.    He  was  again  in  con- 
gress in  1781,  and  in  1783-85  ;  attained  some  note  as 
a  speaker,  and  was  active  on  the  board  of  admiralty. 
The  last  among  his  many  services  in  congress  was 
the  effort,  in  conjunction  with  Rufus  King,  to  put 
an  end  to  slavery  throughout  the  country.  He  became 
judge,  and  then  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  commissioner  of  loans,  in  April,  1786, 
and  collector  of  revenue  at  Newport  in  1790,  holding 
the  last  named  position  until  his  death.     Hp  was 
twiffe  married.     His  first  wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of 
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Jonatban  Remington  of  Cambridge,  wbo  died  Sept. 
7,  1764.  His  second  wife,  Abigail,  died  July  37, 
1793.  He  had  several  children,  two  of  whom  nearly- 
rivaled  him  in  longevity.  His  daughter,  Lucy,  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  Channing,  and  the  mother 
of  three  eminent  men,  one  of  whom.  Prof.  E.  T. 
Channing,  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  father  for  the  sixth 
volume  of  Sparks'  "  American  Bio^aphy."  William 
EUery  died  at  home,  in  his  chair,  while  reading 
Cicero's  "De  Offlciis,"  Feb.  15,  1820. 

BEAIiF,  Bichard,  poet,  was  born  in  Uchfleld 
parish,  near  Lewes,  England,  June  14, 1834,  the  son  of 
English  peasants.   At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father 
was  a  market  gardener,  subsequently  a  rural  police- 
man, and  finally  a  seed-grower  and  dealer  at  Fram- 
field  parish,  Sussex  co.     With  hiseiglit  brothers  and 
sisters,  Richard  received  an  elementary  education  at 
the  village  school,  and  some  food  for  his  poetic  fancy 
from  the  poetry  and  folk-lore  which  his  mother  was 
fond  of  repeating  to  her  children.     He  was  a  restless 
boy,  whom  his  parents  did  not  know  how  to  man- 
age, for  when  they  apprenticed  him,  first  to  a  florist 
and  afterwards  to  a  builder,  he  grew  dissatisfied  with 
both  callings.    Finally  his  father  took  him  to  Ports- 
mouth, to  find  him  a  situation  on  ship-board,  and, 
failing  in  that,  placed  him  as  a  page  in  the  family  of 
a  Dr.  Stafford,  at  Brighton,  who  became  interested 
in  the  boy.  He  was  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  bright 
and  precocious,  of  a  studious 
turn  and  an  omniverous  reader. 
While  with  the  doctor's  house- 
hold he  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  guest  in  the  house,  a  phren- 
ologist, who,  in  delivering  a 
public  lecture,  read  some  of 
young  Realfs  poems  as  illus- 
trations   of    ideality.     Public 
interest    being    aroused,    the 
youthful  poet  was  for  a  time 
the  idol  of  a  brilliant  circle  of 
literary   people   in  Brighton, 
amongst  whom  were  Lady  By- 
ron and  her  daughter,   Ada, 
'  Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Marlineau,  the  poet  Sam- 
uel Rogers,  and  a  brother  of  Al- 
fred Tennyson.  Through  their 
influence,avolumeof  his  verses, 
with  the  title  "  Guesses  at  the 
Beautiful,"  was  published  by 
Charles  de  la  Prime,  a  nephew  of  Thackeray.     Realf 
became  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Spofferd  Brookes, 
and,   having  displayed  some  skill   in  the   plastic 
art,  was,  for  a  short  time,  an  apprentice  under  Gib- 
son, the  sculptor.    He  was,  however,  conscious  of  a 
lack  of  suitability  to  his  surroundings,  and  com- 
plaining of  this  to  Lady  Byron,  he  was  sent  by  her 
to  her  estate  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  spent  a 
year  studying  the  science  of  agriculture,  under  the 
tutorage  of  a  nephew  of  Lord  Byron.     He  was  to 
become  one  of  the  superiDteudeuts  of  the  Noel  es- 
tates ;  but  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  his  falling  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  the  Noel  family,  and  her  rela- 
tives objecting  to  their  marriage,  he  left  England  for 
America.     Arj-iving  in  New  York  in  1854,  he  occu- 
pied himself  at  first  in  writing  sketches  of  slum  life 
in  that  city,  and  turned  from  that  to  assist  in  mission 
work  in  connection  with  the  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry, in  establishing  the  Self-Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  organizing  a  course  of  cheap  lectures. 
In  1856  he  became  interested  in  the  free-state  parties 
moving  to  settle  in  Kansas  territory,  and  accompany- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  movement,  was,  with  them, 
arrested  as  an  invader,  by  the  orders  of  Gov.  Geary. 
After  his  release  he  supported  himself  by  news- 
paper work  and  by  lecturing,  until  the  autumn  of 
1857,  when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  John  Brown. 
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When  Brown's ' '  Proposed  Constitutional  and  Provi- 
sional Government"  was  organized,  Richard  Realf  was 
made  secretary  of  state.  Rev.  Sella  Martin  thus  de- 
scribes meeting  him  at  a  .secret  convention  of  the  abo- 
litionists in  CauadaWest:  "When  John  Brown .  .  .un- 
folded his  scheme  the  convention  was  duly  impressed ; 
but  Frederick  Douglass  rose,  and,  with  such  logic 
as  only  Frederick  Douglass  can  use,  dissected  the 
whole  scheme,  and,  point  by  point,  showed  its  utter 
impracticability ";  after  which,  had  a  vote  been  taken, 
only  J^olin  Brown's  hand  would  have  been  held  up. 
But  Realf,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  asked  per- 
mission to  speak  a  few  words,  and,  with  marvelously 
loving  logic  and  tender  pathos,  overturned  Doug- 
lass' objections,  and  so  wrought  on  the  feelings  of 
the  company  that,  the  vote  being  taken,  only  Doug- 
lass' hand  was  held  up  on  the  negative  side.  Never 
before  or  since  have  I  heard  anything  to  approach 
the  power  and  eloquence  of  that  speech."  Brown's 
entei-prise  being  deferred,  Realf  went  to  England,  in 
the  hope  of  raising  money  for  the  cause  by  lecturmg ; 
from  there  went  to  France,  and  from  France  sailed 
for  New  Orleans.  There  he  engaged  in  lecturing  and 
journalism,  and  in  December,  1859,  was  arrested  as  a 
government  witness  in  the  investigation  of  the  raid 
on  Harper's  Feriy,  but  soon  afterward  was  dis- 
charged. In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  88th 
Illinois  infantry,  and,  serving  throughout  the  civil 
war,  rose,  by  successive  promotions,  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  While  lying  wounded  in  June,  1865,  he 
contracted  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  bad  reputation  and  evil  temper,  whom,  on  his 
recovery,  he  found  so  unsuitable  a  wife  that  he  easily 
obtained  a  divorce,  and  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
Maine.  In  1867  he  married  Katherine  Casidy,  and, 
settling  in  South  Carolina,  established  a  school  for 
freedmeu  in  a  shed  thatched  with  bushes  by  his 
own  hands,  because  the  prevailing  antagonism  to  his 
scheme  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  rent  a  room. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  assumed  an  im- 
portant position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  Com- 
mercial." This  was  the  most  remunerative  office  he 
ever  held,  but  the  money  was  badly  needed ;  for, 
besides  his  wife  and  four  children,  a  son  and  triplet 
infants,  he  had,  partially  depending  upon  him,  two 
sisters,  with  their  large  families,  a  paralytic  brother 
and  his  children,  and  his  aged  parents.  Added  to  all 
this,  his  wife  was  an  invalid.  At  this  time  his  fame 
as  a  poet  was  spreading,  and  literary  men  and  pub- 
lications all  over  the  com  try  were  encouraging  him 
to  write.  His  domestic  cares,  however,  prevented 
him  from  doing  so,  for,  in  addition  to  his  responsi- 
bilities, the  divorce  which  he  obtained  from  his  first 
wife  was  set  aside  on  technical  grounds,  and  she  be- 
gan continually  to  dog  his  steps.  lu  1875  the  "Com- 
mercial "  was  sold,  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  place  his 
wife  and  children  in  a  charitable  institution,  to  save 
them  from  starving,  and,  his  health  giving  way  un- 
der the  strain  of  all  these  calamities,  he  himself 
found  refuge  in  a  New  York  hospital.  On  his  re- 
covery. Col.  R.  J.  Hinton,  a  prosperous  journalist 
in  California,  sent  him  money  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  he  worked  for  six  months  in  the 
U.  S.  mint,  and  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassment  that  he  had  sent  for  his 
wife  and  children  to  join  him,  when  suddenly  the 
divorced  wife  appeared  at  his  lodgings,  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  remaining  there.  In  despair 
at  this  unwearied  persecution,  Realf  thereupon  com- 
mitted suicide  by  taking  laudanum.  He  left  about 
160  poems,  many  of  which  had  appeared  in  the 
leading  American  magazines,  and  the  last  of  which, 
"De  Mortuis  Nil  Nisi  Bouum,"  was  written  just 
before  death.  Amongst  his  literary  remains  are  a 
number  of  brilliant  letters  and  a  series  of  seven  lec- 
tures in  manuscript,  which  he  had  frequently  deliv- 
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ered,  on  "  Shakespeare,"  "  Ossawatomie Brown  :  or 
The  Unwmten  History  of  the  Martyr  of  Harper's 
Ferry;"  "Battle  Flashes;"  "  Hands"  Off ;  or,  Vati- 
canism vs     Republicanism;"  and   "Temperance." 
Sketches  of  the  life  of  Richard  Realf  have  frequently 
been  written  by  his  admirers,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, from  time  to  time,  to  publish  his  writings  in 
book  form.   The  date  of  his  death  was  Oct.  28, 1878. 
LOWEIjL,  Percival,  author  and  traveler,  was 
born   in  Boston,    Mass.,    March  13,   1855,   son   of 
Augustus  and  Katharine  Bigelow  (Lawrence)  Lo- 
well.    His  father  is  well  known  as  vice-president  of 
the  American  Academy  and  trustee  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  both  of  Boston ;  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  U.  S.  minister  to 
England    (1849-53).     He    is    a    cousin    of    James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  descended  on  both  sides  from 
lines  reaching  back  to  colonial  times  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Some  of  his  ancestors,  especially  Col.  Timo- 
thy Bigelow  of  Worcester,  were  distinguished  for 
services  in  the  revolution.     After  careful  training  in 
the  private  schools  of  Boston,  Percival  Lowell  en- 
tered Harvard  College  and  was  duly  graduated  A.B. 
in  1876.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mathe- 
matica,!  and  Physical  Club  of  Boston  in  1883.  Since 
then  his  life  has  been  principally  spent  in  travel  and 
scientific  observation  through  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  the  far  'East,  China,  Japan  and 
Corea.     He  resided  for  several  years  in  Japan  ;  and 
while  there  in  1883  was  appointed  secretary  and 
counsellor  to  the  Corean  special  mission   to   the 
United  States— the  first  embassy  sent  out  to  any 
occidental  power.     Returning  to  Corea  the  same 
year,  on  invitation  of  the  king  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1888-84  at  the  royal  city  of  Seoul.     His  love  for  the 
people  and  customs  of  eastern  lands,  and  his  intelligent 
appreciation,  have  won  him  their  honor  and  confi- 
dence.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  and  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  savants  and  diplomats  of  the 
empire.    His  writings,  mostly  concerned  with  phases 
of  Oriental  life  and  thought,  have  already  taken 
their  place  among  American  classics,  and  are  of  a 
quality  to  increase  in  value  and  interest  as  time  ad- 
vances.    Of  his  book  "The  Soul  of  the  Far  East" 
(1888),  the  N.  Y.  "  Nation  "  appreciatively  observes, 
"as  at  least  one  very  large  side  of  truth,  his  little 
book  is  an  original  and  fascinating  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  extreme  Orient."    Among  his 
other  works  are  ;  "  Choson,  the  Land  of  the  Morn- 
ing Calm,"  (1886);  "Noto"  (1891);   "Occult  Ja- 
pan, or  the  Way  of  the  Gods  "  (1893) ;  ' '  Mars  "  (1894), 
occasional  "Poems  "(1887);  and  an  important  article, 
' '  A  Corean  Coup  d"  Etat, "  in  the  '  'Atlantic  Monthly. " 
In  1889  he  delivered  the  annual  poem  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard   College.     He  is 
equally  interested  in  the  science  of  astronomy  :  his 
observatory  at  Flagstaff,   Ariz.,  is  known  as  the 
Lowell  observatory.     He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  Lowell's  literary  style  is  strong  and  luminous  ; 
clearly  revealing  his  highly  philosophical  and  ana- 
lytical quality  of  mind  and  great  imaginative  ability. 
He  earnestly  contends  that  neither  mathematics  nor 
English  are  properly  taught  in  our  schools  ;  and  that 
the  primary  aim  of  education  is  development  of  the 
imagination.     At    present    he    resides    in    Boston, 
Mass.,  where  he  is  well-known  in  literary,  scientific 
and  social  circles. 

FABK,  Joseph,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  March  12,  1705.  After  his  graduation 
at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed 
a  missionary  "  to  the  Indians  and  such  English  as 
would  attend,  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island."  He  en- 
tered his  new  field  of  labor  in  1733,  occupying  a 
meeting-house  on  a  lot  of  land  "given  by  George 


Ninigret,  chief  sachem  of  the  Indians."  The  lot 
comprised  twenty  acres,  and  was  situated  near  the 
post-road,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  town 
His  congregation  came  from  Westerly,  Charlestown 
and  Narragansett.  His  work  was  slow  and  difficult 
until  1740,  when  the  great  revival  arose  in  New 
England.  George  Whitefield  landed  in  Newport, 
Sept.  14,  1740,  and  immediately  his  influence  spread 
over  the  country.  Gilbert  Tennent,  on  his  way  to 
and  from  Boston,  visited  Westerly  and  preached 
with  signal  effect.  Here,  too,  was  heard  the  voice 
of  Whitefield,  and  the  rousing  exhortations  of  the  ec- 
centric James  Davenport.  A  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized,  with  Mr.  Park  as  pastor,  Aug.  13, 
1743.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells  of  Stonington,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Fish  of  North  Stonington,  assisted  at  the 
ordination.  Great  religious  changes  occurred  in  the 
town,  and  affairs  drifted  into  the  hands  of  the  Bap- 
tists, so  that,  in  1751,  Mr.  Park  removed  and  settled 
atMattatuck,  near  Southold,  L.  I.  Here  he  labored 
until  1756,  when  he  returned  to  Westerly,  and  was 
formally  settled  again.  May  23,  1759.  This  church 
probably  established  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  this 
country,  and,  as  the  congregation  was  scattered  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Park  was  its  first 
and  only  pastor.     He  died,  March  1,  1777. 

RHODES,  Robert,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  Apr.  12,  1840,  son  of  Richard  W. 
Rhodes.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
merchant  marine  service,  and  was  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  subsequently,  ip 
the  employ  of  Amos  D.  Smith,  he  visited  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  South  America. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
joined  the  1st  Rhode  Island  regiment,  under  Col. 
Burnside,  and  was  a  participant  in  the  early  fortunes 
of  that  regiment.     He  received  an  appointment  of 


acting  master's  mate,  and  was  attached  to  the  bark 
Fernandina,  on  the  blockading  station  off  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  not  long  after  was  ordered  to  the 
gunboat  Clifton,  and  joined  the  west  gulf  squad- 
ron, under  Adm.  Farragut.  He  was  on  active  duty 
during  the  exciting  scenes  which  finally  terminated 
in  the  occupancy  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Federal 
troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Butler.  The 
Clifton  proceeded  up  the  river  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  bombardment  of  Vicksburg,  and  came 
very  near  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  shot  of 
the  enemy.  Having  been'  repaired,  she  was  ordered 
to  the  coast  of  Texas,  where  she  was  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  with  the  Confederate  forces.  The 
following  spi-ing,  1863,  the  Clifton  was  employed  to 
transfer  a  portion  of  Gen.  Banks'  army  from  Ber- 
wick to  Franklyn  in  Louisiana.  Although,  while 
thus  engaged  and  in  subsequent  adventures,  the  gun- 
boat was  often  in  most  imminent  peril,  she  managed 
to  escape,  and  Lieut.  Rhodes  met  with  no  serious 
casualty  until  Sept.  8,  1863.     A  fleet  of  vessels,  con- 
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sisting  of  twenty-three  gunboats  and  transports,  was 
advancing  toward  Sabine  Pass.  Tbe  Clifton  took 
the  lead,  and  had  come  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  a  Confederate  battery,  which  she  was  to 
silence,  when  she  ran  aground.  A  thirty-two-pound 
shot  struck  Lieut.  Rhodes,  nearly  carrying  away  one 
of  his  legs,  and  he  died  at  nine  o'clock  that 
evening. 

DAVIS,  Jessie  Fremont  (Bartlett),  singer, 
was  born  near  Morris,  Grundy  co..  111.,  Sept.  17, 
1861,  daughter  of  Elias  Lyman  and  Rachel  Bartlett. 
Her  parents  were  natives  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  where 
her  father  taught  school  and  led  a  church  choir. 
Removing  to  Illinois,  he  made  farming  his  occupa- 
tion, butduring  the  civil  war  served  for  a  time  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Jessie 
Bartlett  manifested  a  fondness 
for  music  almost  as  soon  as  she 
began  to  talk,  and  her  voice  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  under  her 
father's  instruction  that  when 
but  nine  years  of  age  she,  with 
a  slightly  older  sister,  appeared 
'  in  concerts  and  even  made  a 
tour  of  some  of  the  western 
cities.  When  she  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  her  father 
sold  his  farm  and  removed  to 
Chicago  in  order  to  give  her 
better  opportunities  for  study, 
and  these  she  obtained  under 
Frederick  W.  Root.  She  trav- 
eled with  the  Caroline  Richings 
^___  J  opera  troupe, for  one  season,  but 

V^^^^S^t^  ^^^^'°S  ^^  "^'^'^  "^^  more  thor- 
'^'^  ough  study  returned  to  Chi- 
cago and  soon  obtained  a  po- 
sition in  a  church  choir.  In  1879  William  J.  Davis, 
a  theatrical  manager,  organized  a  Chicago  church 
choir  company,  and  began  the  series  of  perform- 
ances with  "  Pinafore, "  in  which  Miss  Bartlett  took 
the  part  of  Buttercup.  At  the  end  of  her  year's  en- 
gagement she  was  married  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  ad- 
vised her  to  devote  herself  to  operatic  singing.  She 
went  to  New  York  with  her  husband;  continued 
her  vocal  and  dramatic  training  under  Signor  Albites 
and  Signer  De  Rialp;  and  during  her  first  year  in 
that  ctty-  sang  in  grand  opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  for  two  weeks  with  Adalina  Patti;  making 
her  debut  as  Siebel  in  "  Faust,"  and  receiving  un- 
stinted praise  from  the  critics  and  the  public.  Col. 
Mapleson,  Patti's  manager,  was  so  delighted  with 
Mrs.  Davis'  voice  that  he  offered  to  send  her  to  Italy 
to  study  for  three  years,  and  pay  her  e.xpenses  on 
condition  of  her  giving  him  three  years' service  in  re- 
turn, but  as  this  meant  six  years  of  virtual  exile  from 
her  husband,  she  declined  the  tempting  offer.  She 
continued  to  study  for  grand  opera,  however,  and 
after  spending  a  year  in  Paris,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  Le  Grange,  returned  to  New  York 
to  join  the  American  Opera  Company,  under  Theo- 
dore Thomas'  direction,  and  was  one  of  the  central 
figures;  dividing  honors  with  Fursch-Madi,  Emma 
Juch,  and  L'  AUemaud.  Her  repertoire  at  that  time, 
embraced  fully  forty  operas,  and  her  principal  suc- 
cesses were  as  Ortrud  in  "  Lohengrin,"  Azucena  in 
"IlTrovatore,"  and  in  "Carmen";  and  the  contralto 
parts  in  the  operas  "Lakme,"  "Les  Huguenots." 
and  the  "Bohemian  Girl."  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  season  she  became  discouraged  and  withdrew 
from  the  company,  determined  to  retire  perma- 
nently, but  after  a  few  years,  was  induced  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage  as  leading  contralto  of  the  Bosto- 
nians'  Opera  Company.  Flattering  ofEers  to  join 
other  companies  have  been  received,  but  sh.  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  one  of  which  she  is  so  great  an 
ornament.     Her  creations  in   opera  comique   and 


opera  bouffe  include  Alan  a  Dale  in  "  Robin  Hood," 
and  the  principal  rSles  in  other  operas  in  the  reper- 
toire of  this  organization;  among  them,  "Fatinitza," 
"  Dorothy,"  "  Suzette,"  "  The  Maid  of  Plymouth," 
"In  Mexico,"  and  "The  Serenade."  Mrs.  Davis 
possesses  a  powerful  contralto  voice  of  remarkable 
range  and  flexibility,  covering  three  octaves  from 
low  C  below  the  clef  to  high  C  above  and  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  vitality,  inasmuch  as  she  has 
sung  without  taking  rest,  except  in  summertime,  for 
a  number  of  years.  She  is  recognized  by  com- 
petent critics  as  being  one  of  the  few  great  dramatic 
artists  on  the  American  lyric  stage;  her  versatility 
being  shown  not  only  in  the  melo-dramatic  and 
emotional  r61es  of  grand  opera,  but  also  in  the  lighter 
and  comic  characterizations  long  since  made  famous 
by  her  in  opera  bouffe.  The  gifts  of  genius,  as  a 
singer  and  actor,  beauty  and  magnetism,  are  not 
often  conferred  upon  one,  person  and  when  that  fa- 
vored being  appears  before  the  footlights,  she  must, 
of  necessity,  win  the  hearts  and  sway  the  feelings  of 
her  auditors.  Although  her  husband  has  a  winter 
home  in  Chicago,  it  is  on  his  large  stock  farm 
at  Crown  Point,  Ind. ,  that  she  enjoys  the  long  rest  of 
every  year;  her  summers  being  the  happiest  peri- 
ods of  her  life.  Mrs.  Davis  has  published  "  Only 
a  Chorus  Girl "  and  other  short  stories,  and  has 
shown  considerable  facility  also  in  writing  verse. 

VERNON,  WiUiam,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan.  17,  1719.  His  grandfather, 
Daniel  Vernon,  born  in  London,  Sept.  1,  1643, 
came  to  America  about  1666 ;  resided  at  Narra- 
gansett,  where  he  married  Ann  Dyre,  widow  of 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson  and  granddaughter  of 
Anne  Hutchinson;  she  died  Jan.  10,  1716.  Samuel 
Vernon,  son  of  Daniel,  born  Dec.  6,  1683,  married 
Elizabeth  Fleet,  of  Long  Island,  Apr.  10, 1703.  He 
resided  at  Newport;  held  the  office  of  assistant  from 
1729  to  1737,  and  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
judicature.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1737,  and  his  wife 
died  March  5,  1722.  In  early  life,  William  Vernon 
entered  upon  a  mercantile  career,  and  soon  became 
prominent  as  a  merchant.  In  1744  he  was  associated 
with  his  elder  brother,  Samuel,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Samuel  &  William  Vernon,  under  which  they 
continued  in  business  until  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1750  their  trade  extended  to  many  ports,  in 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Vernon  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Newport 
Artillery  Company.  In  1773  the  general  as- 
sembly appointed  him,  with  Aaron  Lopez  and 
George  Gibbs,  a  committee  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  king,  touching  the  interest  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  cod-fishery  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, ■  then  endangered  by  a  bill  pending  in  the 
house  of  commons.  This  was  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment May  20,  1774,  with  John  Collins,  Sam- 
uel Fowler,  and  Henry  Ward,  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, on  the  subject  of  the  shutting  up  of 
Boston  harbor;  and,  with  William  EUery  and  others, 
in  1775.  he  was  instructed  to  collect  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  colonies  by  the 
British  forces  then  in  the  country.  On  May  6,  1777, 
congress  elected  William  Vernon,  of  Rliode  Island, 
and  James  Warren  and  John  Deshon,  of  Massachu- 
setts, members  of  tlie  eastern  navy  board  at  Boston. 
Of  this  board,  Mr.  Vernon  was  president  during 
the  whole  time  that  its  services  were  required  by  the 
country,  and  this  without  emoluments  of  any  kind. 
During  these  years  he  gave  his  whole  time  unspar- 
ingly to  public  business,  and  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  government  much  experience  in  the  building, 
equipping,  and  sailing  of  vessels,  at  the  time  that  the 
American  navy  was  first  organized.  He  was  fond 
of  reading,  was  conversant  with  a  number  of  lan- 
guages, and  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of 
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the  Redwood  Library,  of  which  Institution  he  be- 
came the  president,  after  the  death  of  Abraham  Red- 
wood, He  was  active  in  raising  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  Newport;  for  the  long 
wharf,  the  bridge  that  connects  Rhode  Island  with 
the  mainland;  and  for  Princeton  College.  In  1803 
he  founded  the  Newport  Bank.  When  the  French 
troops  were  in  Newport,  he  placed  his  residence, 
known  as  "  Vernon  House,"  at  the  disposal  of  Roch- 
ambeau.  Mr.  Vernon  married  Judith,  daughter  of 
Philip  Harwood,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Gov. 
Walter  Clarke  and  Gov.  John  Cranston.  She  died 
Aug.  28,  1763,  age  thirty-eight  years.  They  had 
three  children,  Samuel,  William  H.,  and  Philip 
Harwood.     Mr.  Vernon  died  Dec.  23,  1806. 

STAPIiES,  William  Read,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1798,  youngest  son  of 
Samuel  and  Ruth  (Read)  Staples.  His  preparatory 
studies  were  carried  on'  in  what  is  now  the  Uni- 
versity Grammar  School.  He  then  entered  Brown 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1817.  After 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Searle 
for  two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  Sept.  31, 
1819.  In  1833  Mr.  Staples  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  first  common  council  under  the  new  city  organi- 
zation. He  served,  for  two  years,  as  justice  of  the 
police  court.  For  nineteen  years  (1835-54)  he  was 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  soon  after  the  resignation  of  Richard  Ward 
Greene,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.     Having  held  the  office  not  quite  two 


of  his  health  making  a  change  of  residence  neces- 
sary. In  1843  he  returned  to  Boston  and  began 
preparations  for  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Unita- 
rian church,  and  in  1845  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  August  of  that  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
(Unitarian)  Church  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  in  spite 
of  feeble  health  performed  his  clerical  duties  and 
continued  his  literary  work.  He  edited  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  published  in  Boston  in  1844,  and 
wrote  lives  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
for  Sparks'  "American  Biography."  His  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature  were  numerous.  He 
died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  5,  1848. 

PEABODY,  William  Bourn  Oliver,  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  twin 
brother  of  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabody.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  taught  in 
that  institution  for  a  time ;  then  entered  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated.  He  then  studied  theology 
at  Cambridge  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819,  and  in 
October,  1820,  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  ministered  until  the 
close  of  his  life;  beloved  for  his  amiability  of  char- 
acter and  admired  for  his  accomplishments.  Be- 
sides contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  periodicals, 
he  wrote  lives  of  Alexander  Wilson,  Cotton  Mather, 
and  others,  for  Sparks'  "American  Biography,", 
prepared  a  "Report  on  the  Birds  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  (1839)  for  the  state,  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  Edward  Everett,  and  edited  the  "  Springfield 
Collection  of  Hymns"  (1835).    His  son,  Everett,  a 


years,  he  resigned  in  1856  in  consequence  of  failing    graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  colonel  of  volunteers  in 
health.     For  nearly  thirteen  years  (1856-69)  he  held    the  Union  army,  pubUshed  a  volume  of  his  father'* 


the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic 
Industry.  Judge  Staples  took  special  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  history  of  his  native 
state.  He  was  fond  of  historical  studies  and  anti- 
quarian research.  He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  founded  in 
1833,  and  its  first  secretary  and  librarian.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1835,  an  edition  with  notes  of  Gorton's 
"Simplicity's  Defence  against  Seven-Headed  Pol- 
icy." In  1843  appeared  his  "  Annals  of  Provi- 
dence," a  work  which  covers  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries  (1636-1832).  It  will  always  be  reliable  au- 
thority on  all  matters  of  which  it  treats.  His  "Doc- 
umentary History  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Gaspe  " 
was  pubUshed  in  1845.  Two  years  after,  1847,  he 
published  "Proceedings  and  Code,"  under  the  par- 
liamentary charter,  and,  in  1859,  a  "Collection  of 
Forms,"  designed  to  be  an  aid  to  persons  called  upon 
to  draw  up  legal  documents.  By  a  vote  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  he  prepared  a  history  of  the  state  con- 
vention of  1790,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Re- 
becca M.  Power,  in  1831,  and  second  in  1826,  to 
Evalina  Eaton.     He  died,  Oct.  19,  1868. 

PEABODY,  Oliver  William  Bourn,  lawyer 
and  author,  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  9, 
1799,  son  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  twin  brother 
of  William  Bourn  Oliver  Peabody,  and  grand- 
son of  Judge  William  Bourn.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  graduated  in  1816 ;  studied  law 
at  Cambridge  and  practiced  his  profession  at  Exeter 
from  1819  until  1830,  also  editing  the  "Rockingham 
Gazette"  and  the  "Exeter  News-Letter,"  and  serv- 
ing in  the  legislature.  Boston  then  became  his  place 
of  residence,  and  there  he  aided  his  brother-in-law, 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  in  editing  the  "North  Amer- 
ican Review."  He  also,  for  some  years, was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Boston  '  'Daily  Advertiser,"  and  to  both 
journals  contributed  prose  and  verse.  From  1886 
until  1843  he  was  register  of  probate  for  Suffolk 
county,  and  in  1842-43,  was  professor  of  English 
literature  in  Jefferson  College,  Louisiana,  the  state 


sermons  with  a  memoir ;  also  a  biography  of  his 
uncle  Oliver.  Dr.  Peabody  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1842.  He  died  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  38,  1847. 

CliASK,  Walter,  jurist  and  historian,  was  born 
in  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  Aug.  19,  1846,  the  son  of 
Gen.    David    Clark    of    that    state.     He    entered 
the  Confederate  service  in  1861,  and  becoming  drill 
master  of  the  33d  North  Carolina  regiment,  went 
with  it  to  Richmond  and  Evans- 
port  on  the  Potomac.     In  1862  he 
was   made  adjutant  of   the  35th 
North  Carolina  regiment ;  served  in 
the  first  Maryland  campaign,  and 
was  mentioned    for    gallantry   at 
Sharpsburg    and  Fredericksburg. 
He  resigned  in  1863,  and,  having 
pursued  his   studies,   was    admit- 
ted to  the  senior  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
graduated  at  its  head  in  1864.     The 
day  after  graduation  he  was  made 
major  of  the  6th  battalion  of  junior 
reserves,  and  soon  after  (at  the  age 
of   eighteen)  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  70th  North  Carolina  regiment. 
He  fought  at  Poplar  Point,  South- 
west Creek  and  Bentonsville,  and 
surrendering,  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  was  paroled  at  High  Point,  N.  C,  IJfay  2, 
1865.  He  then  studied  law  in  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  at  the  Columbian  Law  School  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  When 
the  number  of  superior  court  judges  was  increased 
from  nine  to  twelve,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  addi- 
tional  judgesby  Gov.  Scales,  on  April  15,  1885,  and 
was  elected"  to  the  same  position  by  the  people  in  1886. 
When    Judge    Merrimon   became  chief  justice,  in 
1889,  Judge  Clark  was  transferred  to  the  supreme 
court  bench  of  the  state,  on  Nov.  16th.  He  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  1890,   and  in    1894   was    nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party,  and  endorsed  by  the 
Populists  and  Republicans,  and  was  elected  unani- 
mously by  the  people  at  the  polls.     He  declined  the 
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nomination  for  governor,  from  the  Democratic  state 
convention,  in  1896,  which  unanimously  instructed  its 
delegates  to  support  him  for  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  at  the  Chicago  convention,  where  he 
received  a  flattering  support.  Besides  numerous 
articles  in  leading  magazines,  Judge  Clark  has  pub- 
lished a  "History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina"  ("Green  Bag,"  Boston,  1892);  "Over- 
ruled Cases";  "Laws  for  Business  Men";  audan"An- 
notated  Code  for  Civil  Procedure" ;  and  has  translated 
from  the  French,  Constant's  "Private  Life  of  Napo- 
leon," in  three  volumes  (New  York,  1895).  He  pub- 
lished in  the  "Arena"  magazine  (1896)  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles,  descriptive  of  Mexico.  In  1893 
he  was  made  editor  of  the  colonial  and  state  records, 
to  succeed  Col.  William  L.  Saunders.  He  continued 
the  publication  of  the  records  from  1776,  down  to 
and  through  1790.  These  records  will  make  about 
twenty  large  quarto  volumes.  In  1881  he  was  a  lay 
delegate  from  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  to  the 
ecumenical  council  in  London,  and  he  has  often 
represented  the  church  in  general  conferences.  A 
pamphlet  containing  his  recent  addresses  and  arti- 
cles was  published  in  1897.  In  January,  1874,  Judge 
Clark  was  married  to  Susan,  only  daughter  of  W.  A. 
Graham,  U.  S.  senator  and  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    They  have  seven  children. 

SLOCUM,  Joiin  S.,  soldier,  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, R.  I.,  Nov.  1,  1824,  and  early  in  life  removed 
with  his  family  to  Bristol,  where  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  A  fondness  for  mili- 
tary pursuits  was  developed  in  him  in  his  youthful 
days,  and  when  war  was  declared  against  Mexico  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  government.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  ten  regiments 
which  were  raised  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  con- 
gress passed  Feb.  11,  1847.  The  newly  raised  regi- 
ment joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was  in  the 
battles  which  were  fought  under  that  gallant  officer, 


in  which  tlie  American  arms  were  everywhere  vic- 
torious. Lieut.  Slocum,  as  a  reward  of  his  bravery, 
obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Chapultepec  he  secured  a  commission  as 
captain.  The  victories  of  the  Americans  forced  the 
routed  Mexicans  to  make  peace.  The  regiment  with 
which  Capt.  Slocum  had  been  connected  was  dis- 
banded, and  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  as 
an  officer  of  the  army,  he  was  detailed  to  the  recruit- 
ing service.  Subsequently  he  took  command  of  the 
Mechanic  Rifles.  He  was  one  of  the  examinine 
board  at  West  Point  in  1860,  and  made  the  official 
report  of  the  visitors.  When  the  civil  war  began,  a 
major's  commission  was  tendered  him  by  the  gov- 


ernor of  the  state,  whicli  he  at  once  accepted,  and 
took  his  appointed  place  in  the  1st  Rhode  Island  reg- 
iment, with  which,  on  Apr.  20th,  the  day  after  the 
attack  by  the  Baltimore  mob  on  the  Massachusetts 
6th,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  protect  the 
threatened  capital  of  the  country.  When  Pres.  Lin- 
coln made  his  first  call  for  troops  to  serve  three  years 
or  during  the  war,  a  second  regiment  was  raised  in 
Rhode  Island,  of  which  Maj.  Slocum  was  made  the 
colonel.  On  July  15th,  Col.  Slocum  broke  camp  and 
proceeded  to  Fairfax  Court-house.  At  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  he  received  a  shot  by  which  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

CHOXJIiES,  John  Overton,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  England,  Feb.  5,  1801.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  resided  with  his  uncle,  Henry  O.  Willis, 
who  was  his  guardian,  and  a  manager  of  the  Bristol 
Tabernacle.  Later  he  left  Bristol,  to  reside  at  Dun- 
stable, Bedfordshire,  and  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
Rev.  William  Anderson,  to  whom  Dr.  Choules  owed 
much  of  his  taste  for  books.  While  so  engaged  he 
frequently  preached  in  the  various  pulpits  of  Bed- 
fordshire. In  1832  he  returned  to  Bristol,  where  he 
entered  college  and  became  a  theological  student 
under  Dr.  Ryland.  Having  passed  his  examination, 
he  sailed  for  America  in  1824,  and  landed  in  New 
York,  with  the  full  intention  of  remaining  here,  as 
he  had  already  given  much  attention  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  its  system  of  government. 
The  first  winter  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Choules  in 
America  his  time  was  taken  up  in  supplying  the 
pulpits  of  various  denominations.  He  also  was  em- 
ployed in  Dutchess  cpunty,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was  a 
successful  teacher  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Red 
Bank.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  in  this  position, 
for  in  1827  he  was  called  to  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  society  had  re- 
cently lost  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  "Gammell, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  following  September  he  was 
ordained  as  the  pastor.  In  1829  he  edited  "  James's 
Church  Member's  Guide,"  and  in  1831  he  was  en- 
gaged on  "The  Christian  Offering."  In  1832  a 
' '  History  of  Missions "  was  brought  out.  It  had 
been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  who 
did  not  live  to  complete  it,  and  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Choules,  who  bestowed  much  labor  upon  it.  In 
1833  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  church  at  New- 
port. His  farewell  sermon  was  preached  Jan.  25th, 
and  after  severing  his  connection  with  this  church 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Baptist  society  in 
New  Bedford.  Prom  New  Bedford  Mr.  Choules 
removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  dur- 
ing a  period  of  four  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Sixth  Street  Baptist  Church  of  New  York, 
but  soon  after  resigned,  and  in  1843  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Baptist  society  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
While  residing  at  Jamaica  Plain  he  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  "Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans" 
(1844).  In  1844  he  was  recalled  to  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1849  he  was  principal 
of  a  school  in  connection  with  his  other  duties,  and 
that  year,  with  a  number  of  his  pupils,  visited 
Europe.  Out  of  this  triij  grew  the  two  volumes, 
"  Young  Americans  Abroad  "  and  "  The  Cruise  of 
the  North  Star."  After  his  return,  Dr.  Choules 
resided  in  Newport  np  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
addition  to  the  works  alieady  mentioned,  he  pre- 
pared a  preface  and  notes  for  Foster's  "  Lives  of  the 
Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth";  he  edited  Hin- 
ton's  ' '  History  of  the  United  States,"  in  quarto,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
"Christian  Times."  He  was  twice  married:  first, 
in  1829,  to  Martha  T.  Garland  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  who 
died  two  years  later;  and  second,  to  Elizabeth 
G.  Pope  of  New  Bedford.  Dr.  Choules  died  in 
Newport,  Jan.  16,  1856. 
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COLDWELL,  Thomas,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Stalybrldge,  England,  in  1838.     He  came  with  his 
father  to  America  in  1841,  and  settled  at  Matteawan, 
N.  Y.    His  educational  advantages  were  very  meager 
and  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  learned  to  cut 
flies  in  Rothery's  file  shops,  where  his  father  was 
employed.    At  fifteen  he  ground    files    with    his 
father,   and  at  eighteen  was  apprenticed  to   Mr. 
Rothery  to  learn  how  to  forge  files.     Early  in  life 
he  showed  his  inventive  genius  and  evolved  con- 
trivances of  various  kinds.     His  first  real  invention 
was  a  file-cutting  machine,  which  he  patented  in 
1863.     He  was  at  that  time  employed  at  the  Wash- 
ington Iron  Works  in  Newburgh,  where  he  had  a 
contract  under  the  iron  works  company  to  finish 
gun  carriages  for  the  government.     This  was  one  of 
the  first  machines  made  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
his  first  practical  accomplishment  as  a  machinist. 
The  following  year  he  was  employed  by  the  com- 
pany to  do  machine  work  on  a  car  contract.     Such 
was  his  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics,  that  in  six 
weeks  the  work  was  given  into  his  charge,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  took  the  work  by  contract.     In 
the  meantime  he  had  been  perfecting  his  invention, 
at  considerable  expense,  and  had  sold  an  interest  in 
it  to  Messrs.  Ramsdell  and  Clapp,  who  sold  their  in- 
terest in  the  machine  to  the  Eagle  File  Works  at 
Middletown,   N.   Y.,   in  1864,  and   Mr.   Coldwell 
moved    there    to  perfect  the  invention.     But  file 
blanks  were  very  imperfectly  made  at  that  period, 
and  the  file-cutting  machine  was  not  a  success.  Then 
Mr.    Coldwell    invented  a   file-stripping   machine, 
which  is  still  in  use.     He  sold  it  to  the  Eagle  File 
Works.  In  later  years  his  invention  became  a  bone  of 
contention  among  some  of  the  largest  file-makers 
of  the  country,  one  of  whom  informed  Mr.  Coldwell 
he  would  have  given  $10,000  for  the  ownership.   In 
1865  he  abandoned  the  file-machine,  and  returned  to 
Matteawan,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  H.  N". 
Swift,  then  the  only  lawn-mower  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Coldwell  invented  several 
useful  tools  for  Mr.    Swift's  factory,   also  a   ma- 
chine for  making  felt.  Which  other  persons  patented. 
In  1868,  with  George  L.  Chadborn,  he  invented  a 
new  lawn-mower,  and  in  1869  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Lewis  M.  Smith,  of  Newburgh,  to  manu- 
facture mowers,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chadborn, 
Coldwell  &  Co.     The  following  year  the  Chadborn 
&  Coldwell  Manufacturing  Co.  was  organized,  with 
Mr.  Coldwell  as  president.     In  1891  he  withdrew 
from  that  company  and  organized  the  Coldwell 
Lawn  Mower  Co.,  which  is  chartered  to  manufacture 
agricultural  and  horticultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments, and  general  machinery.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $60,000.    A  factory  was  erected  with  the  capacity 
of  making  150  to  200  mowers  a  day.     Mr.  Coldwell, 
who  is  the  president,  in  partnership  with  his  son 
William  H.,  has  obtained  several  patents,  covering 
over  twepty-five  new  inventions  on  lawn  mowers, 
beef-cutters  and  other  implements.     In  all  he  has 
taken  out  over  twenty  patents  on  various  machines. 
His  brush-trimmer  is  the  only  successful  one  in  the 
market,  and  is  used  in  almost  every  brush  factory 
in  this  country  and  England.     Mr.  Coldwell  is  a 
man  of  varied  attainments.     He  is  a  fluent  writer, 
and  his  occasional  letters  from  Europe  to  newspapers 
at  home  are  always  interesting,  while  his  public 
addresses  never  fall  to  entertain  or  instruct.     He 
has  been  to  Europe  nine  times,  to  California  three 
times,  and  has  introduced  lawn-mowers  into  every 
large  city  and  in  every  country  from  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,   to  Vienna,    Austria.     He  attended  the  two 
great  Paris  expositions  of  1878  and  1889,  and  at  the 
international  lawn-mower  trial,  at  Liveipool,  in  1886, 
he  took  both  first  premiums.    Mr.  Coldwell  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  Cold  well- Wilcox  Co.  (iron  founders 
and  machinists),  and  altogether  has  filled  an  important 
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place  in  the  business  life  of  his  city.  Apart  from 
his  business,  his  time  has  mainly  been  given  to  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  work.  He  has  been  an  officer 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  for  fifteen  years,  and  an 
active  worker  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  many  years. 
Of  the  latter  he  was  president  for  two  years.  In  the 
great  revival  led  by  Graves,  Doutney  and  Moody,  in 
Newburgh,  he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  1861  Mr. 
Coldwell  was  married  to  Josephine  Tei-williger  of 
Storm ville,  N.  Y.,  and  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

KEENE,  Laura,  actress,  was  born  in  England 
in  1810,  her  right  name  being  Lee.  She  went  on 
the  stage  when  a  child,  and  was  long  a  favorite  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London, 
then  under  the  management  of 
Madame  Vestris.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  a  man  named  Taylor, 
from  whom  she  separated,  but 
not  until  she  had  borne  him 
two  children.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1853  and  ap- 
peared at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Sept.  30th,  in  the 
character  of  Albino  Mandeville 
in  "TheAVill."  She  remained 


a  member  of  Wallack's  com- 
pany for  some  time  and  then 
for  a  brief  season  travelled  as  a 
star.  During  the  season  of  1855 
she  managed  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  New  York,  and,  after 
another  tour  of  the  country,  on 
Nov.  18,  1856,  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  New  York, 
which  had  been  built  for  her  and  which  she  opened 
with  "As  You  Like  It."  She  continued  to  manage 
the  Olympic  for  seven  years;  many  of  the  ablest 
and  best  known  players  of  the  time  being  members 
of  her  company.  Many  new  plays  were  produced 
at  this  theatre  under  her  management,  among  them 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  which  was  given  for  the 
first  time  on  Oct.  18,  18.58.  and  ran  without  internip- 
tion  until  March  25,  1859.  "The  Seven  Sisters," 
first  produced  on  Nov.  26,  1860,  ran  for  169  nights. 
Miss  Keene  resumed  traveling  as  a  star  in  1863,  and 
was  playing  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington  on  the 
night  that  Pres.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  She  visited  England  in  1868,  but 
soon  returned  to  America,  and  for  several  years 
directed  a  travelling  company.  She  was  a  skilled 
and  conscientious  actress,  but  her  powers  decayed  as 
she  grew  old,  and  her  last  days  were  embittered  by 
poverty  and  neglect.  She  died  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Nov.  4,  1873.  A  "Life,"  by  John  Creahan,  was 
published  in  1897. 

COOKE,  John,  soldier,  wasborn  in  October,1744, 
at  Puncatest  Neck,  Tiverton,  B.  I.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  merchants  in  Rhode  Island  in 
his  day,  and  was  at  the  same  time  largely  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  imported  from  the 
West  India  Islands  cargoes  of  sugar  and  molasses  in 
his  own  vessels,  and  returned  to  those  tropical  ports 
the  products  of  his  own  state.  He  was  famous 
as  a  farmer.  Col.  Cooke's  chief  claim  to  remem- 
brance, however,  is  his  patriotic  service  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  both  in  the  legislative  hall  and 
in  the  tented  field.  He  was  a  member  of  that  co- 
lonial general  assembly  which,  on  May  4,  1776, 
passed  the  "  Rhode  Island  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence." At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Col.  Cooke  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  militia  in  Newport  county,  of  which  Wil- 
liam Channing,  father  of  the  eminent  divine,  Wil- 
liam EUery  Channing,  was  major.  He  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  the  Rhode 
Island  colonial  brigade,  and  held  the  position  from 
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September,  1776,  to  May,  1780.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  one  of  the  committee  of  safety.  Col.  Cooke  proved 
himself  a  brave  and  competent  officer.  He  resigned 
the  command  of  his  regiment  after  hostilities  had 
ceased  in  Ehode  Island,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  senator  in  the  general 
assembly,  where  he  served  with  great  wisdom  for 
twenty-one  years.  He  is  said  to  have  aided  in  build- 
ing the  first  bridge  between  the  island  upon  which 
Newport  is  situated  and  the  main  land,  which  was  in 
those  early  days  regarded  as  a  great  undertaking. 
This  bridge  was  destroyed  in  September,  1795,  by  a 
fierce  gale.  He  conducted  successfully,  for  many 
years,  a  large  mercantile  and  agricultural  establish- 
ment.    He  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  17,  1813. 

TEVIS,  Lloyd,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Shelby- 
ville,  Ky. ,  March  20,  1824.  His  paternal  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  then  known  as  the  ' '  debatable 
land."  His  father,  Samuel  Tevis,  was  a  lawyer,  dis- 
tinguished in  his  profession  and  in  all  qualities  of  a 
sterling  citizen,  who,  for  many  years,  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Shelby  county. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Shelby  College,  and  after- 
ward read  law  under  his  father's  guidance.  For 
two  years  he  acted  as  his  assistant  in  the  circuit 
court,  and  showed  such  mastery  of  the  work  that  the 
entire  charge  of  the  clerk's  olfico  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  Woodford  was  entrusted  to 
him.  There  he  remained  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  his  leisure  time 
continuing  the  study  of  law.  After  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
he  became  a  salesman  in  a  large 
wholesale  dry  goods  house  at  Louis- 
ville, mounting  rapidly  to  a  position 
in  the  counting-room,  where  his  fac- 
ulty in  mastering  accounts  and  manag- 
ing money  transactions  won  him  pres- 
tige and  rapid  pi-omotion.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  firm,  in  1847,  Mr.  Tevis 
was  appointed  assignee,  and  in  this 
capacity  displayed  still  more  con- 
spicuous qualities  in  settling  compli- 
cated business  matters,  and  realizing 
from  the  assets  the  entire  sum  of  the 
liabilities.  Recognition  of  his  financial  ability  fol- 
lowed ;  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  responsible 
position  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  at  Louisville,  but 
soon  retired,  to  form  a  connection  with  a  marine  in- 
surance company  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1849,  when,  a  disastrous  fire  having 
ruined  the  company,  he  yielded  to  the  infection  of 
the  California  gold  fever,  and  crossed  the  plains  to 
the  new  country.  He  first  settled  in  El  Dorado 
county,  and  for  nine  months  was  engaged  in  mining, 
when,  foreseeing  the  greater  success  attending  com- 
mercial transactions,  he  went  to  Sacramento,  and  se- 
cured employment  in  the  office  of  the  "Recorder."  In 
1850  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  B.  Haggin, 
which  steadily  grew  into  the  largest  private  business 
association  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Beginning  with  law, 
they  branched  out  into  general  business  and  finance, 
and  with  so  great  success  that,  in  1853,  Sacramento 
had  become  too  small  a  field,  and  they  removed  to 
San  Francisco.  Here  almost  eveiy  prominent  in- 
dustry has,  at  some  time,  owed  its  development  to 
Mr.  Tevis'  fostering  judgment.  He  anticipated  the 
enormous  expansion  of  telegraphy  on  the  coast,  and, 
at  an  early  period,  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  California  State  Telegraph  Co. ;  later  by  the  sale 
of  his  interest  to  the  Western  Union,  he  cleared  a 
large  sum  of  money.  He  was  a  promoter  and,  for 
some  time,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,   and  also  projected  and  built  the  California 
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Street  Market,  which  has  proved  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  most 
satisfactory  investment  to  him.  He  started  and  de- 
veloped the  Pacific  Express  Co.,  and,  on  its  absorp- 
tion by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  became  president  of 
that  corporation,  and  so  continued  for  over  twenty 
years.  As  promoter,  manager,  or  president,  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  California  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  the  California  Dry  Dock  Co.,  and  the  gas, 
water,  and  ice  companies  of  San  Francisco.  He 
owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil 
Co.,  and  has  extensive  interests  in  many  gold,  silver 
and  copper  mines,  of  California,  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Montana,  notably  among  them  the  well-known  Ana- 
conda, Ontario,  Homestake  and  Highland  mines. 
He  is  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  one  time  controlled  over  1,300  miles 
of  stage  route.  On  his  land  several  prosperous  col- 
onies have  been  planted ;  Bakerstield  and  other 
towns  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  owe  both  their 
prosperity  and  origin  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  originate  the  project  of  reclaiming  the  tule 
lands,  in  which  he  invested  large  sums  of  money. 
Hardly  a  controversy  has  arisen  about  a  great  interest 
in  the  state  of  California  or  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
in  which  Mr.  Tevis  has  not  figured  as  a  counsellor, 
negotiator,  or  arbitrator.  Indeed,  no  one  man  has  been 
so  prominently  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  country.  Political  preferment  could  have  been 
his  for  the  bare  acceptance  ;  but  this  he  has  ever  re- 
fused, ever  consistently  preferring  to  be  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  rather  than  the  shadow  upon  it. 
But  to  know  him  really  at  his  best,  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  the  paths  and  marts  of  commerce,  and  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  entering  his  beautiful  home.  At  its  thresh- 
old he  has,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  faculty  of 
laying  completely  aside  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  his  varied  and  extensive  affairs.  He  has  never 
permitted  any  shadow  of  business  to  invade  the 
home  circle.  There  he  has  always  been  the  genial, 
kindly  and  courteous  host,  dispensing  hospitality 
with  a  generous,  lavish  hand,  and  his  house  has  been 
the  centre  of  social  life  in  San  Francisco  for  more 
than  forty  years  past.  Even  before  the  civil  war,  its 
drawing-rooms  were  the  constant  resort  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  refined  society,  and  within  their  walls 
none  of  the  bitterness  of  that  great  struggle  ever 
penetrated  or  lessened  the  number  of  guests.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  higher  tribute  to  the  host  than  this  ; 
for,  in  those  troublous  times,  society  was  scarcely 
anywhere  moi'e  divided  into  hostile  camps  than  in 
the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Beneath  such  a  roof 
one  would  expect  to  find  all  the  softening  influences 
of  art,  and  the  anticipation  is  more  than  fulfilled. 
Beautiful  pictures,  exquisite  statuary  and  rare  and 
costly  artistic  treasures  adorn  the  rooms,  and  the 
ample  shelves  of  the  libraiy  are  graced  with  a  splen- 
did collection  of  books.  Mr.  Tevis  was  married, 
Apr.  20,  1854,  to  Susan  G.,  daughter  of  Louis  Saun- 
ders, Jr.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Sacramento.  They 
have  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

GRAVES,  Hiram  Throop,  pioneer,  was  born 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1824,  son  of  Samuel 
Graves,  a  prominent  Mason  in  that  town  at  the  time 
that  William  Morgan  was  abducted.  That  circum- 
stance created  one  of  the  most  violent  persecutions 
on  the  part  of  one  class  of  the  people  against  an- 
other class,  ever  known  in  American  history;  a  perse- 
cution which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was  so  in- 
tense and  unrelenting  as  to  result  in  the  financial 
ruin  and  social  ostracism  of  scores  of  faithful  Masons 
in  every  community  throughout  the  Union,  and  Mr. 
Graves  was  one  of  the  victims.  In  1828  he  removed 
to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  his  son  was  reared  and 
educated,  being  graduated  at  Auburn  Academy,  the 
highest   secular  educational  institution  in  Cayuga 
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county  at  that  time.  For  a  number  of  years  Hiram 
T.  Graves  was  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits, 
but  in  February,  1849,  he  became  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Cayuga  Joint  Stock  Co.,  which  pur- 
chased the  bark  Belvidere,  fitted  her  out  for  the 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  freighted  with  an  assorted 
cargo,  carefully  selected,  and  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  25th  of  that  month,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
on  Oct.  12th,  after  a  passage  of  228  days.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  the  company  having  disbanded,  Mr. 
Graves  spent  several  months  in  mining  for  gold. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  entered  the  employ  of  Moffatt  &  Co., 
at  that  time  the  most  prominent  and  reliable  assay- 
ing and  coining  establishment  in  California.  This 
firm  was  afterwards  styled  Curtis,  Perry  &  Ward, 
and  still  later  was  merged  in  the  United  States 
assay  office  under  the  auspices  of  congress  and  the 
U.  S.  treasury  department.  In  1854  a  branch  of  the 
U.  S.  mint  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  with 
Ml-.  John  M.  Eckfeldt,  a  grandson  of  the  first  coiner 
of  the  U.  8.  mint,  Philadelphia,  appointed  by  Pres. 
George  Washington,  as  coiner.  Through  all  these 
changes,  Mr.  Graves  was  retained,  and  when  the 
mint  was  opened,  he  was  appointed  assistant  coiner 
In  1859  they  both  left  the  government  employ  and 
formed  a  company  afterwards  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  the  California  Wire  Works,  for  the 
mauufactui'e  of  wire  and  wire  goods,  and  conducted 
this  business  with  success.  In  1869  Mr.  Graves, 
with  twelve  others,  organized  the  Masonic  Savings 
and  Loan  Bunk,  and  in  1871  he  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  C'alifornia  Wire  Woi'ks,  and  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  bank;  serving  as  director 
and  secretary.  In  1878  tlie  bank  went  into  liquida- 
tion, and  Mr.  Graves  was  retained  to  settle  up  its 
affairs.  In  1884  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and  filled  the  office 
for  more  than  six  years  with  efficiency  and  fidelity. 
In  politics  Mr.  Graves  was  reared  a  Democrat,  and 
remained  a  firm  adherent  to  that  party  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  forsook  his 
party,  and  has  ever  since  been  allied  to  the  Republi- 
cans. In  municipal  affairs  he  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  in  1865,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  school 
director,  which  he  held  until  1867.  Brought  up  an 
Episcopalian,  he  has  always  been  an  earnest 
worker  in  church  affairs,  being  Sunday  -  school 
superintendent,  vestryman,  and  senior  warden, 
treasurer  of  his  parish,  and  for  many  years  treas- 
urer of  the  diocese  of  California,  and  has  served 
as  delegate  to  every  convention  of  the  diocese 
during  tlie  past  thirty  years.  Mr.  Graves  was  early 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  in  December,  1848,  he 
was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  St.  Paul's  lodge.  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.  In  1853  he  was  exalted  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  in  1856,  received  the  orders  of 
knighthood  in  Salem  Town  Commandery  No.  16, 
also  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Afterwards  affiliating  with 
lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  in  San  Francisco, 
he  successively  "passed  the  chairs"  in  those 
bodies  ;  was  for  many  years  grand  treasurer  of  the 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  California,  and  in  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  was  thrice 
elected  to  the  office  of  grand  commander,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  the  United  States  since  1877,  and  has 
attended  all  the  triennial  conclaves  during  thai;  period. 
He  has  also  received  the  32d  degree.  Ancient  Order 
of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry. 

WELLS,  James  Lee,  legislator,  and  commis- 
sioner of  taxes  and  assessments,  was  born  in  West 
Farms,N.Y.,Dec.  16,  1843.  His  father,  James  Wells, 
was  an  Englishman,  who  settled  in  New  York  city 
in  1817.     Obtaining  his  early  education  in  the  public 


schools  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  in  1860,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1865.  For  several  years 
he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  then  going 
into  real  estate,  and  early  became  prominently  active 
in  public  affairs.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  West  Farms,  being  by 
successive  re-elections  continued  in  the  office  until 
1874,  when  that  town  was  annexed  to  New  Yoik 
city.  During  liis  service  on  the  board  he  advocated 
and  introduced  many  beneficial  reforms  in  the 
schools  of  thfe  district.  For  seveial  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Republican  association  of  tlie 
twenty-fourth  ward,  and  was  frequently  a  delegate 
to  the  New  York  county  committee  of  his  party, 
and  a  member  of  its  executive  council  His  ability 
and  energy  were  fully  recognized,  and  in  1879  he 
represented  the  then  first  clistrict  of  Westchester 
county  in  the  state  assembly.  Despite  the  overwhelm- 
ing Democratic  majority  in  the  district,  his  popu- 
larity was  so  gi-eat  that  he  was  I'e-elected  to  the  state 
assembly  of  1880  by  a  good  majority.  His  course 
in  the  legislature  was  marked  by  constant  and  care- 
ful attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituency ; 
and  among  the  more  important  measures  intro- 
duced and  advocated  by  him  were  the  acts  to  fa- 
cilitate tlie  improvement  of  the  Harlem  river ;  to 
extend  the  water  sup- 
ply system  to  the  twenty- 
third'  and  twenty-fourth 
wards  ;  to  ^correct  abuses 
in  street  opening  proceed- 
ings ;  and  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  unpaid 
taxes  in  his  district.  Dur- 
ing his  terms  as  assembly- 
man he  was  chairman  of 
several  important  com- 
mittees, a  member  of  the 
committees  on  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  of 
the  special  committee 
appointed  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge.  In  all  he 
made  so  brilliant  a  rec- 
ord as  a  public  servant, 
and  worked  so  thor- 
ougnly  and  industriously  for  the  interests  of  his 
district  without  regard  for  party  interests  or  personal 
feeling,  that  he  received  a  third  unanimous  nomina- 
tion. This,  however,  he  declined,  from  his  desire 
of  resuming  his  business  activities.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  boards  of  aldermen  of  1881,  '82  and 
'88,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  public  works. 
In  1882  he  was  its  chairman,  an  unusual  honor  for  a 
Republican  on  a  Democratic  board,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  an  unusually  large  number  of 
lasting  improvements;  among  them  the  suburban 
rapid  transit  act.  From  1885  to  1888  he  was  official 
appraiser  of  New  York  city  in  acquiring  lands  for 
the  new  parks  and  parkways  in  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  wards  and  Westchester  county.  In 
1890  he  was  active  in  the  creation  of  the  department 
of  street  improvements,  but  declined  the  office  of 
commissioner.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly 
of  1892,  and  during  his  term  did  good  service 
in  securing  legislation  for  five-cent  fares  and  contin- 
uous trains  on  the  elevated  railroad  from  the  battery 
to  Tremont ;  also  for  the  repaving  of  Third  avenue, 
and  for  the  building  of  several  bridges  across  the  Har- 
lem river.  In  1895  he  represented  his  district  before 
committees  of  the  legislature.  Mayor  Strong  and 
Gov.  Morton,  in  behalf  of  the  act  providmg  for  the 
grand  concourse  and  boulevard  in  the  twenty- thud 
and  twenty-fourth  wards.     In  June,  1895,  he  was 
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appointed  a  commissioner  of  taxes  and  assessments 
foi-  tlie  city  of  New  York.  For  tlie  past  twenty-five 
years  Mr.  Wells  lias  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  since  1894  lias  been  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Auctioneers'  Association  of  New  York. 
He  enjoys  a  business  reputation  of  the  highest  order 
for  energy,  activity,  and  spotless  integrity.  He  was 
one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Twenty-third  Ward 
Bank,  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  and  the  North  Side 
Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  was 
also  a  founder  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  both 
the  Morris  Club  and  the  North  Side  Republican 
Club.  He  was  married  July  13,  1887,  to  Florence 
Edith  Fowler.     They  have  one  child. 

COOKE,  George  Willis,  author,  was  born  in 
Comstock,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  April  23,  1848. 
He  attended  a  district  school,  and  labored  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  nineteen,  and  then  passed 
one  year  in  the  pi'eparatory  department  of  Olivet 
College  and  two  years  in  the 
Liberal  Institute,  Jefferson, 
Wis.  After  a  brief  period 
of  teaching  he  studied  for 
fifteen  months  in  tlie  Tlieo- 
logical  School,  Meadville,  Pa., 
and  was  ordained,  in  1873, 
to  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
He  preached  successively  at 
Sheboygan  and  Sharon,  Wis. ; 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  and  In- 
dianapolis. In  1880  he  re- 
moved to  Massachusetts,  and, 
after  living  half  a  year  in 
Concord,  was  settled  over  the 
West  Church  of  Dedham.  In 
1891  he  removed  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  became  the  minister 
of  the  Follen  Church,  founded 
by  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  to 
which  Emerson  preached  after  going  to  Concord. 
He  has  published  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  His 
Life,  Writings  and  Philosophy"  (1881)  ;  "George 
Eliot ;  A  Critical  Study  of  her  Life,  Writings  and 
Philosophy "(1883)  ;  "Poets  and  Problems" (1886); 
"  A  History  of  the  Clapboard  Trees  ;  or.  Third  Par- 
ish, Dedliam"  (1887)  ;  "A  Guide-Book  to  the  Poetic 
and  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Browning"  (1891), 
and  a  "  History  of  Woman."  He  has  also  published 
a  lecture  on  Emerson's  view  of  nationality,  in  P.  B. 
Sanborn's  "Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson" 
(1884), ;  '  ■  A  Historiciil  and  Biographical  Introd  uotion 
to  the  Dial"  (188!));  a  biographical  introduction  to 
Estes  and  Lauriat's  edition  de  luxe  of  George  Eliot's 
complete  works  (1887) ;  a  paper  on  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  in  "  Authors  at  Home  "  (1888),  and  in  the 
volume  called  "The  Spiritual  Life"  a  lecture  on 
"The  Spiritual  Life  in  some  of  its  American  As- 
pects "  (1893).  He  has  given  lectures  on  Emerson 
and  Robert  Browning  before  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  ' '  The  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  Women,"  before  several  lit- 
erary institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  "  The  Critic  "  and  the 
"  Literary  World,"  and  has  also  written  frequently 
for  "The  Independent,"  "The  Christian  Register," 
"  The  New  England  Magazine,"  "The  New  World," 
"  Poet-Lore,"  and  other  periodicals  In  his  critical 
writings  Mr.  Cooke's  method  is  that  of  appreciation 
and  sympathy,  and  not  that  of  savage  denunciation. 

LEE,  Alfred  Emory,  soldier  and  journalist, 
was  born  at  Barnesville.  Belmont  co.,  O.,  Feb.  17, 
1838.  His  education,  begun  in  a  primitive  log 
school-house,  was  continued  at  an  academy  founded 
by  his  uncle,  B  F.  Lee,  in  Poland,  Mahoning  co., 
and  was  completed  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 


Delaware,  0.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1859. 
He  then  entered  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law 
School,  at  Cleveland,  an  institution  also  founded 
by  his  uncle,  and  was  duly  graduated  in  1861. 
Shortly  after,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Bull  Run  and 
the  president's  call  for  more  troops,  he  engaged  in 
the  recruiting  service,  and  on  Nov.  4,  1861,  was 
mustered  in  at  Delawai-e,  O.,  as  a  private  in  the  82d 
Ohio  infantry,  James  Cantwell,  colonel ;  but  upon 
the  organization  of  the  regiment  was  chosen  first 
lieutenant.  The  command  took  the  field  eariy  in 
1862,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  1,000,  and 
during  its  term  of  service  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and 
captured,  524.  According  to  Fox's  "Regimental 
Statistics,"  the  82d  lost  more  officers  in  killed  and 
wounded  than  any  other  Ohio  regiment.  At  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  it  lost  all  but  two  of  its 
twenty-two  commissioned  officers  present  for  duty. 
Mr.  Lee  served  with  the  regiment  except  wlien  de- 
tached on  staff  duty,  until  mustered  out,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Bull  Pasture  mountain.  Cross 
Keys,  Cedar  mountain,  Manassas,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  Missionary  ridge,  Knox- 
ville.  Savannah,  Avery-sboro,  Bentonsville  and 
others.  He  was  unexpectedly  promoted  captain 
after  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain.  At  Gettysburg 
lie  was  severely  wounded,  captured,  and  reported 
killed,  but  by  the  kindness  of  an  orderly  attached  ti 
the  staff  of  the  Confederate  general,  Ewell,  he  wi; 
conveyed  to  the  Crawford  House,  whei-e  hi  was 
properly  cared  for.  As  soon  as  his  wound  was  suf- 
ficiently healed,  Capt.  Lee  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Bridgeport,  Ala.  A  few  days  later  he  participated 
in  the  midnight  repulse  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  at 
Wauhatchie,  and  with  a  detachment  of  four  com- 
panies placed  under  his  command,  drove  the  enemy 
from  a  steep  timbered  height,  afterward  known, 
from  the  commander  of  his  brigade,  as  Tyndale  hill, 
from  which  point,  at  a  later  date.  Gen.  Hooker  di- 
rected the  attack  on  Lookout  mountain.  By  this 
victory  the  supply  route  of  the  arm^  of  the  Cumber- 
land, then  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  was  finally 
opened.  For  some  days  and  nights  ensuing.  Hooker's 
troops,  under  heavy  flre  from  the  batteries  on  Look- 
out mountain,  were  engaged  in  fortifying  their 
position  in  expectation  of  another  attack.  While 
engaged  on  this  duty  with  his  company  he  was  pro- 
moted adjutant-general  of  his  brigade,  a  post  he  con- 
tinued to  bold  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During 
the  march  to  the  sea  Geri.  Lee  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
fantry detachment  from  his  brigade,  leading  the  20th 
army  coips,  drove  Wheeler's  Confederate  cavalry 
some  miles  on  the  road  near  Sandersville,  Ga.  For 
this  service  he  received  the  compliment  of  personal 
mention  by  Gen,  Robinson  to  Gen.  Slocum.  During 
his  term  of  service  Gen.  Lee  contributed  a  series  of 
"Knapsack  Letters,"  over  the  signature  "A.  T. 
Sechand "  (sobriquet  for  "eighty-second")  to  the 
Delaware,  O.,  "  Gazette."  He  also.w  rote  occasionally 
tor  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial,"  the  "Army  and 
Navy  Journal "  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  24, 

1865,  while  serving  as  adjutant-general  of  a  pro- 
visional division;  and  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  and  proficiency  in  military  science  received 
fi'om  Secy.  Stanton  an  appointment  as  second-lieu- 
tenant in  the  33d  U.  S.  infantry  (Col.  DeTrobriand), 
but  declined  the  position,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Delaware,  O.  Soon  after,  liowever,  he 
was  offered,  by  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  his  projected  Detroit,  Mich.,  "Daily 
Post,"  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  position  with 
the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  paper  in  March, 

1866.  In  the  following  August  he  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Delaware,  O.,  "  Gazette,"  and 
continued  its  chief  editor  for  about  seven  years. 
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Having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  paper  in  1873 
he  was  invited  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Ohio  State  Journal,"  to  assume 
■  charge  during  the  illness  of  Gen.  J.  M.  Comly,  cbief 
editor,  and  continued  as  assistant  and  acting  chief 
editor  until  appointed  private  secretary  to  Gov.  R 
B.  Hayes  in  1876.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Ohio  from  Delaware  county,  and 
soon  after  taking  his  seat  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee,  of  which  he  was  made  chair- 
man, to  consider  andreport  upon  tlie  recommenda- 
tions of  Gov.  Hayes  for  a  geological  and  agricultural 
survey  of  the  state.  He  prepared  the  committee  re- 
port, and  also  the  accompanying  bill,  which  passed 
both  houses  without  amendment.  Mr.  Lee  also 
assisted  actively  in  securing  the  establishment  of  tlie 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  located  in  Delaware 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  state 
central  committee  in  1868-69,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
for  governor  ;  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
.  the  8th  district  of  Ohio  in  1871,  but  resigned  ;  and 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Hayes,  U.  S.  consul-general 
at  Frankfort-on-the- Maine  in  1877.  He  was-secretary 
of  the  Gettysburg  memorial  commission  in  1886-87  ; 
secretary  of  the  general  council  in  charge  of  the  local 
management  of  the  National  G.  A.  R.  encampment 
at  Columbus,  in  1888,  and  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices was  presented  with  a  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  local  board  of  trade  ;  and  in  April,  1890,  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Campbell  atrustee  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Home  at  Xenia,  but  resigned  in  August. 
1891.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg," a  military  and  historical  study  (1888)  ;  "Euro- 
pean Days  and  Ways";  "A  History  of  the  City  of 
Columbus"  (3  vols.,  1893),  and  "Sketches  and 
Studies  of  Leading  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War" 
(1892).  He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  cur- 
rent periodical  literature. 

TXJPPEB,  Kerr  Boyce,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Washington,  Ga. .  Feb.  3,  1854,  son  of  Henry  A. 
Tupper,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,   and  nephew  of 
Dr.  James  P.  Boyce,  founder  and  long  president  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.     Educated  in  early  life  chiefly  by  his 
father,  he  entered    Mercer   University,  Ga,,  when 
thirteen  years  of  age.  When  but  fourteen,  he  won  the 
medal  for  oratory,  over  all  his  class,  and,  being 
graduated  at  the  college  in  1871,  and  at  the  Louis- 
ville Seminaiy  in  1875,  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1876.    In  his  earlier  ministry 
he  held  pastorates  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  (1875-77  ; 
Paducah,    Ky.   (1878-80),    and  Marquette,    Mich. 
(1881-85).     After  acting  for  a  few  months  as  pastor 
of  the  Michigan  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Chicago, 
Dr.  Tupper  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Fountain 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  one  of 
the  largest  churches  of  the  West,  where  he  served 
from  1885  to  1890.     After  two  unanimous  calls  from 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Denver,  which  has  a 
membership  of  1,386  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
houses  of  worship  in  America,  he,  in  1890,  accepted 
the  pastorate.     His  congregations  here  ranged  regu- 
larly for  six  years  from  1,000  to  1,300  each  Sunday, 
and  over  500  persons  were  added   to  the  church 
during  his  six  years'  pastorate.   Dr.  Tupper's  reputa- 
tion as  a  brilliant  preacher  and  profound  thinker 
caused  him  to  receive  many  calls  from  large  chui'ches 
in  the  eastern  states,   each  of  which  he  declined 
until  1896,  when   duty  prompted  him    to  under- 
take the  work  of  a  large  Institutional  church  in 
Philadelphia:  the  First  Baptist;  thus  becoming  the 
successor  of  the  distinguished  George  Dana  Board- 
man,  who  had  held  the  pastorate  there  for  thirty 
years.     This  church  will  celebrate  its  300th  anniver- 
sary in  1898,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  wor- 


ship, guild  houses,  etc.,  at  the  expenditure  of  $450  - 
000.  During  the  summer  Dr.  Tupper  lectures 
frequently  at  Chautauqua  institutes,  his  lectures  on 
"Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone"  aud  "The  Shadow  of 
Castle  Garden"  having  a  national  reputation.  He 
supplies  during  each  annual  vacation  pulpits  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  He  is  a  constant  contributor  to 
literary  and  religious  journals.  His  address  on  "A 
Working  Church,  "before  the  Worid's  Fair  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  in  1893,  and  his  oration  on  "The  Immi- 
gration Problem  "  in  1896,  before  the  national  Bap- 
tist  Association,  have  been  widely  circulated  in 
pamphlet  form.  He  has  published  treatises  on 
"Christian  Baptism,"  "  The  Relation  of  Baptists  to 
the  World's  Literature,"  and  "Diaz,  the  Cuban 
Apostle";  works  entitled  "Robertson's  Living 
Thoughts"  and  "Seven  Great  Lights,"  the  former 
a  thesaurus  of  the  best  productions  of  Fiederick  W. 
Robertson,  the  latter  lectures  on  great  denomina- 
tional leaders;  and  "Gladstone  and  Other  Addres- 
ses "  (1897).  Dr.  Tupper's  library  of  4,000  volumes 
is  one  of  the  choicest  private  libraries  in  the  land. 
He  is  familiar  with  five  languages,  and  is  at  present 
preparing  a  work  on  "English  Synonyms."  He  has 
had  the  advantages' of  travel  in  Europe,  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  He  received  the  degieeof  D.D.  from  the 
Central  University  of  Iowa  in  1888,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater.  May  3,  1897. 

MITCHELL,  William,  actor  and  theatre  mana- 
ger, was  born  at  Billqiiay,  Durham,  England,  in 
1798.  He  made  his  debut  in  New  Castle-upon  Tyne, 
and  after  performing  at  various  provincial  theatres 
went  to  London  and  secured 
an  engagement  at  the  Strand, 
appearing  first  in  the  play 
entitled  "Professionals' Puz- 
zled." Later  he  was  manager 
of  the  Cobui-g  Theatre.  In 
1836  Thomas  Flynn,  the 
actor,  and  successively  man- 
ager of  several  theatres  in 
New  York  city,  opened  the 
National  Theatre,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Church 
and  Leonard  streets,  and  in- 
duced Mitchell  to  come  to  this 
country  and  join  the  stock 
company.  He  made  his  debut 
in  August  of  the  same  year 
as  Jem  Baggs  in  the  "Wan- 
dering Minstrel."  Later, 
when  James  W.  Wallack  se- 
cured control  of  the  theatre, 
he  became  stage  manager. 
The  National  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  he  opened  a 

small  theatre  on  Broadway,  between  Howard  and 
Gland  streets,  which  he  called  the  Olympic,  and 
from  1839  to  1850  was  its  manager,  besides  appear- 
ing regularly  as  the  star  of  his  company.  Although 
he  was  short  and  thick-set,  and  had  little  play  of 
feature,  Mitchell  was  an  admirable  mimic,  and  by 
surrounding  himself  with  clever  assistants  and  by 
catering  to  the  demand  for  comedies  and  burlesque, 
he  gave  constant  delight  to  the  public,  and  filled  his 
house  nightly  with  an  audience  that  included 
fashionable  men  about  town  and  urchins  from  the 
streets.  He  was  particular^  fond  of  caricaturing 
popular  actors— Booth  in  "  Richard  III,"  Forrest  as 
"Othello,"  and  Kean  as  " Hamlet  "  for  instance — 
and  of  ridiculing  the  fads  and  extravagances  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  his  greatest  triumph  in  burlesque 
was  achieved  during  the  fuiore  over  Fanny  Ellslerv 
when  he  appeared  as  the  queen  of  a  ballet,  dressed 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  popular  dancer,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  clumsy  pirouettings  was  hoisted  in  the  air 
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by  means  of  a  rope  to  prove  that  he  could  •jump 
higher  and  stay  longer  than  Fanny  ever  could. "  The 
rise  of  William  E.  Burton  caused  a  decline  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Olympic,  and  finally  led  to  the  clos- 
ing of  its  doors.  Mitchell  retired  in  comparatively 
straitened  circumstances,  and  for  several  years 
preceding  his  death  was  an  invalid.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  May  12,  1856. 

GRIFFITHS,  Jolm  Willis,  naval  arclutect, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  6,  1809.  He  was 
the  sou  of  John  Griffiths,  a  well-known  shipwright, 
and  after  receiving  a  common-school  education 
learned  the  shipwright's  trade  under  his  father's 
direction.  In  1828  lie  designed  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  frigate  Macedonia,  one  of 
the  finest  vessels  of  her  time  and  class,  and  in  1836 
wrote  and  published  a  series  of  papers  on  naval  ar- 
chitecture, which  attracted  much  attention.  la  1842 
he  lectured  in  New  York  and  other  seaport  cities 
on  the  same  subject,  and  subsequently  opened  a 
school  where  he  gave  free  instruction  in  the  science 
of  shipbuilding.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  clip- 
per-built ship,  which  was  for  many  years  employed 
in  the  China  and  California  trade,  and  the  use  of  the 
ram  as  a  bow  for  warships.  He  prepared  the  de- 
signs for  the  Collins  line  of  steamers — one  of  the 
great  events  of  steamship  history.  These  steaineis 
exceeded  in  speed  and  size  anything  then  afloat, 
formed  a  notable  fleet,  and  "  fixed  for  many  years 
to  come  the  type  of  the  American  steamship  in 
model  and  arrangement."  In  the  Collins  steamers 
the  bowsprit  was  dispensed  with  and  a  vertical 
stern  adopted.  In  1850  Mr.  Grittiths  exhibited  at 
the  world's  fair  in  London  the  model  of  a  steamship 
which  presented  many  novel  and  striking  features; 
and  in  1853,  under  a  commission  from  William  Nor- 
ris  of  Philadelphia,  began  the  construction  of  a 
steamship  which,  it  was  proposed,  should  cross  the 


Atlantic  in  seven  days.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Norris 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  vessel  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  but  at  a  later  date  it  made  the 
fastest  time  on  record  between  Havana  and  New 
Orieans.  From  1856  until  1858  Mi-.  Griffiths  was 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  "Nautical  Magazine 
and  NavalJournal."  In  1858  he  was  appointed  a 
special  naval  constructor  by  the  government,  and 
entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  gun-boat 
Pawnee.  To  this  task  he  gave  his  best  abilities  and 
achieved  remarkable  results.  The  Pawnee,  for  her 
displacement,  was  the  widest  and  lightest  draught 
vessel  ever  constructed,  and  carried  a  frigate's  bat- 
tery while  drawing  only  ten  feet  of  water.  She  was 
provided  with  twin  screws,  and  several  new  features 


were  introduced  in  her  construction,  among  them  a 
drop  bilge,  which,  while  only  slightly  impairing 
the  propulsion  power,  added  greatly  to  the  vessel's 
stability.  After  a  long  series  of  experiments  Mr. 
Griffiths,  in  1864,  perfected  a  timber-bending  ma- 
chine and  successfully  employed  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  ship  New  Enterprise,  at  Boston,  in  1870. 
This  machine  bent  every  timber  requiring  curva- 
ture, from  the  straight  log  and  extended  the  futtocks 
in  one  stick  from  the  keel  to  the  rail.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  1871,  and  was 
awarded  two  medals  at  the  Centennial  exposition  of 
1876,  but  the  use  of  iron  in  ship-building  has  since 
rendered  it  of  little  practical  value.  Among  Mr. 
Griffiths  other  inventions  were  triple  screws  for  in- 
creased speed  (1866);  iron  keelsons  for  wooden 
ships  (1848);  bilge  keels  to  increase  the  stability  of 
vessels  (1863),  and  improved  rivets  (1880).  He 
was  also  the  first  (in  1875)  to  prepare  designs  for  a 
life-boat  steamer.  For  many  years  his  services  as  a 
designer  of  vessels  were  in  constant  demand,  and  or- 
ders came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His 
last  essay  in  naval  construction  was  the  Enterprise, 
built  for  the  U.  S.  government,  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H. ,  in  1872.  From  1879  until  1882  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  "American  Ship,"  a  weekly  journal  pub- 
lished in  New  York  city.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"Treatise  on  Marine  and  Naval  Architecture" 
(New  York,  1850  and  1854),  which  was  republished 
in  Europe  and  contributed  greatly  to  thei  advance- 
ment of  shipbuilding  in  this  country  anii  abroad. 
Mr.  Griffiths  also  published  the  "Ship  Builder's 
Manual  "(New  York,  1853)  and  the  "Progressive 
Ship-Builder"  (New  York,  1875  and  1876).  Mr. 
Griffiths'  influence  upon  naval  architecture  was  mas- 
terful and  lasting.  His  ideas  were  bold  and  original, 
and  were  frequently  fiercely  combated  by  his  less 
courageous  rivals;  but  their  final  adoption  by  pro- 
gressive ship-builders  in  a  majority  of  instances  con- 
firmed their  wisdom  and  timeliness.  Mr.  Griffiths 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1883. 

"WATERMAN,  John  Bobinson,  state  senator, 
was  born  at  old  Warwick,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  Feb. 
19,  1783,  son  of  Deacon  John  and  Welthian  (Greene) 
Waterman.  His  father  was  for  nearly  thirty  years 
a  deacon  of  the  old  Warwick  Baptist  Church,  and 
was  for  many  years  prominent  as  a  public  man, 
having  served  as  chief  ju.stice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  in  other  official  capacities.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Richard  Waterman,  who  came  from 
England  in  1680 ;  was  an  associate  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  1638  went  to  Provi- 
dence, where  he  joined  his  old  friend,  and  was  one 
of  the  twelve  who  bouglit,  the  same  year,  the  land 
originally  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  1636.  Mr.  Waterman  received  a  good 
common-school  education  in  his  native  town,  and 
early  engaged  in  farming,  in  which  he  continued 
during  most  of  his  life,  and  for  many  yeai'S  he  also 
carried  on  a  large  tannery.  He  entered  upon  his 
political  career  at  an  early  age,  and  throughout  his 
life  exerted  a  wide  influence.  In  the  spring  of  1810 
he  was  elected  a  Republican  representative  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  from  Warwick, 
and  served  acceptably  as  a  member  of  that  body. 
During  the  war  with  England,  in  1812,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  moulding  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1821,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  that  body  until  May,  1826.  He  was 
next  elected  to  the  house,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber until  1828.  During  his  first  term  in  the  senate, 
in  June,  1821,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  free  schools  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
state  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1822,  he  secured  a  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  in  conformity  with  the  system  he 
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had  matured.  He  was  the  first  mover  in  behalf  of 
a  baok  tax,  and  it  was  through  the  most  persistent 
efforts  that  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Tlie 
constitution  had  to  be  amended,  and  while  serving 
as  a  member  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and 
house  he  was  compelled  personally  to  draft  the 
necessary  amendments.  From  1839  to  1841  he  lived 
in  Providence,  having  been  appointed  weigher  and 
measurer  in  the  custom  house.  Here  he  continued 
to  take  a  prominent  paiM;  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  By  and  with  tlie  support  of  others  he 
secured  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  under 
the  administration  of  Pres.  Jackson  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  thus  firmly 
establishing  the  present  school  system  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Thomas  W. 
Dorr,  and  also  of  the  free  suffrage  cause,  which  he 
advocated  from  principle.  In  early  life  Mr.  Water- 
mau  served  for  five  years  in  the  Rhode  Island  mili- 
tia, first  as  lieutenant,  next  as  captain;  and  was  ap- 
pointed major,  but  did  not  accept  his  commission. 
He  was  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular,  and  influential  politicians  of  his  day. 
He  was  twice  married  :  first,  Nov.  3,  1805,  to  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Mary  Warner,  of 
Old  Warwick,  R.  I.  She  died  Jan.  34,  1833,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1833,  he  was  married  to  Phebe,  widow  of 
Elder  Philip  Slade  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Slade  of  Somerset,  Mass. 
He  died  June  33,  1876. 

NEAIi,  Stephen,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Pittsyl- 
vania county,  Va.,  June  11,  1817,  son  of  John  and 
Priscilla  (Craddock)  Neal.  In  the  year  1819  his  fa- 
ther and  family  emigrated  to  Bath  county,  Ky., 
where  he  continued  his  occupation  of  farming. 
During  his  childhood  and  youth  Stephen  Neal, 
when  not  working  on  the  farm,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  academy  at  Moorefleld,  where  he  studied  the 
classics.  He  did  not,  however,  have  the  benefit  of  a 
collegiate  education.  The  predominant  trend  of  his 
mind  was  the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
throughout  life  he  has  been  a  diligent  student.  He 
preferred  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  studied  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Marshall  at  Madison, 
Ind.,  and  later  in  that  of  William  Norvill  at  Car- 
lisle, Ky.  In  1841  he  was  licensed  to  practice,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle,  but  in  1843  removed 
to  Lebanon,  Ind.,  which  has  been  his  permanent 
home,  not  counting  two  years  spent  in  the  state  of 
Iowa.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  1847  was  re-elected.  Dur- 
ing his  second  term  he  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
wliich  was  passed,  forbidding  the  granting  of  legi.sla- 
tive  divorce,  and  the  substance  of  this  resolution 
was  inserted  in  the  state  constitution  adopted  in  1850. 
In  politics  he  was  then  known  as  a  Jeflersonian 
Democrat,  and  he  continued  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  national  questions,  though  preferring  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  the  uncertainty  and  turmoil  of 
the  political  arena.  He  has  changed  his  party  rela- 
tions from  time  to  time.  In  1856  he  co-operated  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  remained  thus  affiliated 
until  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  until  the  meas- 
ures of  reconstruction  by  the  general  government 
had  been  consummated.  In  April,  1866,  Mr.  Neal, 
viewing  with  dissatisfaction  the  various  plans  for 
reconstruction  proposed  by  the  press  and  by  oflicials, 
formulated  a  measure  which  he  believed  would  be 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Hon.  God- 
love  S.  Orth,  an  intimate  friend,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  Mr.  Neal's  district, 
presented  his  propositions,  adding  one  of  his  own 
(the  fifth),  to  the  congressional  committee  of  fifteen 
appointed  to  consider  measures  of  reconstruction, 
and  Mr.  Neal's  amendment  (now  known  as  the 
fourteenth),  was  adopted  by  congress,  and  was  rati- 


fied by  the  requisite  immber  of  states.  In  1890  Mr. 
Neal  was  elected  judge  of  the  Boone  county  court, 
and  discharged  his  duties  until  Nov.  10,  1896,  when 
his  term  expired.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the 
members  of  the  bar  paid  high  tribute  to  his  learn- 
ing, his  ability,  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  unfail- 
ing courtesy.  Judge  Neal  has  been  married  three 
times,  and  has  a  number  of  children.  One  of  his 
sons,  C.  P.  S.  Neal,  holds  the  position  of  past  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Indiana  Knights  of  Pythias.  " 

BIiOUNT,  liucia  Eames,  social  leader,  was 
born  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  June  7,  1841,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lovett  and  Lucy  C.  (Morgan)  Earaes. 
Her  father  was  a  native  of  Rutland,  Jefferson  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  her  mother  of  Adams,  N.  Y.  She  in- 
herited from  her  father  a  mechanical  and  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  with  great  love  for  the  study  of 
science.  She  was  educated  at  Kalamazoo  College, 
and  during  the  civil  war  taught  in  a  female  semi- 
nary at  Shelby  ville,  Ky., 
where  she  gained  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  war 
in  a  border  state.  In  1864 
she  was  married  to  Henry 
P.  Blount,  a  manufacturer, 
of  Evansville,  Ind.,  where 
she  lived  a  quiet,  domestic, 
but  studious  life  for  twenty 
years.  In  1884  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blount  and  their  five  children 
went  to  Europe,  with  the  in- 
tention of  educating  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  prose- 
cuting their  own  studies,  es- 
pecially in  the  French  and 
Gei-man  languages  and  lit- 
eratures. Returning  to  the 
United  States  in .  1888,  they 
settled  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Their  house,  one  of  the  his- 
toric mansions  on  George- 
town Heights,  is  the  resort  of  the  scientific  and  literary 
people  of  Washington  and  other  cities.  Mrs.  Blount 
has  always  been  an  active  and  energetic  worker  in 
women's  clubs  and  is  a  natural  leader.  She  was 
president  of  Pro  Re  Nata,  the  first  club  ever  organ- 
ized for  the  study  of  parliamentary  law,  and  she  is 
(1898)  serving  the  second  terra  as  member  of  the 
national  board  of  the  General  Fedeiation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  She  was  one  of  the  early  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  one  of  its  first  vice-presidents,  holding  the  posi- 
tion as  long  as  allowed  by  the  constitution,  when 
slie  was  elected  historian  general,  and  served  the  so- 
ciety for  two  years.  Her  work  in  this  connection 
stirred  up  her  interest  in  revolutionary  history  and 
biography,  and  she  has  lately  been  giving  some  of 
her^leisure  time  to  genealogical  work,  with  a  view 
to  the  study  of  heredity. 

BYFIELD,  Nathaniel,  merchant,  was  born  in 
England  in  1653,  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Byfield,  who 
was  an  eminent  divine,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
ejected  ministers  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England, 
and  one  of  the  celebrated  Westminster  assembly  that 
prepared  the  well-known  compendium  of  religious 
faith  known  as  "  The  Shorter  Catechism."  The  son 
came  to  this  country  in  1674,  and  the  next  year 
married  Deborah  Clarke.  His  biisiness  was  that  of 
a  merchant  in  Boston,  in  which  he  met  with  great 
success,  acquiring  considerable  property,  a  part  of 
which,  at  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  he  invested  with 
three  other  persons  in  the  purchase  of  the  township 
now  known  as  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  shortly  afterwards 
moved  to  that  place.  He  was  in  commission  for  the 
peace  and  judge  of  probate;  was  several  times  chosen 
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speaker  of  the  honorable  house  of  representatives; 
sat  chief  thirty-eight  j'ears  in  the  court  of  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  and  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Bristol,  as  afterwards  he  did  two  years  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk;  was  one  of  his  majesty's 
council  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  a  great 
number  of  years;  and  had  the  honor  of  receiving  five 
several  commissions  for  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty 
from  three  crowned  heads:  from  King  William  in 
1697,  from  Queen  Anne  in  the  years  1703,  1703  and 
1709,  and  from  King  George  in  1728.  His  wife  died 
in  1717,  and  in  1718  he  was  married  to  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  Gov.  Leverett  of  Massachusetts. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom, 
daughters,  left  descendants.  He  remained  in  Bristol 
until  1724,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
died,  June  6,  1733. 

TOMB,  GeoTge,  contractor  and  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Milton,   Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1791,  son  of  Jacob 
Tomb.     His  father  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  became  a  pioneer  set- 
tler in  Slate  Run,  Lycoming  co.    iHere  the  boy  was 
early  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  he  engaged 
in  various  occupations  by  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
He  first  engaged  in  the  lumbering  industry,  thus 
gaining  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  county,  which 
eventually  enabled  him  to  acquire  extensive  coal  and 
timber  lands.     These  becoming  very  valuable,  Mr. 
Tomb  was  financially  in  a  position 
to  embark  in  extensive  enterprises 
connected  with  the  early  interests 
of  the  county.     He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  opening  up   the  Kanawha 
river  to  navigation  from  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,   to  the  Ohio  river; 
in  opening  also  a  cliannel  in  the 
Susquehanna  river   fiom    Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  to  Port  Deposit.  Md.,  for 
rafts    and  light    draught  vessels. 
He  also  contracted  for  and   con- 
structed part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,    and    in    1837     the     Tide- 
water   canal   between    Columbia, 
Pa.,    and    Havre   de    Grace,  Md. 
About    this    time  he    constructed 
the  Columbia  dam  and  Columbia 
bridge,  which  crosses  the  Susque- 
hanna at  Columbia,  Pa.  Mr.  Tomb 
owned  the  Look  Haven  Gas  Works,  and  was  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Williamsport  Water  Works  and  Tona- 
wanda  Bridge  Co.     In  earlier  life  he  operated  an 
iron  foundry,  under  the  firm  name  of  AVinchester, 
Tomb  &  Co.     Mr.  Tomb  established  the  first  bank 
at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.;  a  branch  of  the  Cecil,  Md., 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director.     He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  West  Branch  Bank  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.,   and  numerous  corporations.     Politically,  he 
was  a  Whig,  and  later  a  Republican.     During  the 
civil  war  he  lent  material  aid  to  the  Union  cause  in 
contributing  money  to  raise  regiments  for  the  field. 
Mr.  Tomb  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Hum.es  of  Milton,  Pa.      He  died  at  "Jersey  Shore, 
Pa.,  Jan.  31,  1870. 

GIBSON,  Paris,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Brown- 
field,  Oxford  CO.,  Me.,  July  1, 1830,  son  of  Abel  and 
Anne  (Howard)  Gibson,  his  father  being  a  promi- 
nent farmer  and  lumberman.  His  grandfather, 
Timothy  Gibson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Joseph  Howard,  participated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  bearing  a  distinguished  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Saratoga  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
Mr.  Gibson  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  county,  alternating  his  studies  with  farm 
work,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  Bowdoin 
College.  Soon  after  graduation,  in  1851,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  state  legislature,  and 


at  the  close  of  his  term  he  resumed  the  vocation  of 
farming  in  his  native  town.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where,  in  association  with  W. 
W.  Eastman,  he  built  the  Cataract  flour  mill,  the 
first  in  the  city,  and  operated  the  North  Star  Woolen 
Mills,  which  became  noted  for  the  excellence  of  tlieir 
product.  Like  many  other  public-spirited  business 
men,  Mr.  Gibson  met  with  reverses  during  the  panic 
of  1873,  and  in  1879  removed  to  Fort  Benton,' Mont., 
where  he  engaged  in  sheep  raising.  He  was  among 
the  first  in  that  region  to  take  up  the  industry, 
and  he  has  continued  the  business  with  profit 
to  the  present  time.  In  1882  he  first  saw  the 
falls  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  on  examining  the  re- 
sources of  the  surrounding  country,  was  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  a  city,  be- 
cause of  its  unlimited  water  power,  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  coal,  and  vast  extent  of  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands.  With  the  co-operation  of  James  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  acquired  title  to  the 
town  site  and  coal  lands,  and  in  1884  he  founded 
a  town  here  and  named  it  Great  Falls.  By  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
railroad  to  that  point,  in  1887,  a  great  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  town,  which  has  increased  to  a  city 
having,  at  the  presout  time  (1898),  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants.  To  Mr.  Gibson  is  due  the  splendid  pub- 
lic park  system,  the  first  in  the  Northwest;  he  was  a 
prominent  organizer  and  promoter  of  the  Great  Falls 
Water  Power  and  Town  Site  Co. ,  and  he  has  been 
active  in  the  support  of  every  prominent  enterprise 
in  the  city.  He  has  also  given  considerable  time 
and  money  to  develope  the  gold,  silver,  iron  and 
coal  industries  of  the  surrounding  region,  now  so 
vast  in  extent  and  profit.  A  life-long  Democrat,  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Montana  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1889,  and  was  senator  from  Cascade  county 
to  the  first  state  legislature,  where  he  advocated 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  state  institutions  for 
liberal  education  under  the  name  of  the  University 
of  Montana.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Universalist, 
but  every  denomination  has  received  generous  aid 
from  him  in  carrying  on  its  charitable  work.  His 
library  is  the  largest  in  the  city.  His  wife  is  active 
in  literary  and  educational  circles,  and  is  the  founder 
of  the  Valeria  Public  Library.  In  social  as  in  busi- 
ness life,  Mr.  Gibson  is  very  popular,  and  his  honor- 
able record  has  won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  married,  in  1858,  to  Valeria,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Powell  Sweat  of  Brownfield,  Me.,  a  woman  of 
many  accomplishments.     They  have  four  children. 

RAY,  Simon,  clergyman,  was  born  inBraintree, 
Mass.,  in  1635.  He  inherited  a  large  portion  of  his 
father's  estate,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  became 
the  leader  of  the  brave  little  colony  of  sixteen  families 
that  settled  Block  Island  in  1660-63,  at  a  time  when 
Indian  hostilities  were  alarming,  and  many  were 
compelled  to  leave  Massachusetts  on  account  of 
persecution.  Mr.  Ray  devoted  his  best  energies  and 
his  fortune  to  the  settlement  of  Block  Island.  He 
paid  one-half  the  expense  of  building  a  shallop  to 
transport  the  settlei's ;  was  instrumental  in  having 
tlie  island  properly  apportioned  among  them,  and  in 
obtaining  from  his  fellow-colonists  a  grant  of  about 
fifty  acres  of  choice  land  to  be  used  forever  for  the 
support  of  a  minister  on  the  island.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  natives  and  colonists.  During  a 
period  of  ninety  years  he  and  his  son  Simon  did  the 
principal  part  of  the  preaching  for  the  colony.  For 
about  thirty  years  he  was  the  representative  in  the 
Rhode  Island  general  assembly.  Mr.  Ray  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  103  years,  and  left  a 
large  estate.  His  grave  at  the  Island  Cemetery  is 
marked  by  a  large  gray  stone  slab  bearing  an  affec- 
tionate inscription. 
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TENNENT,  Gilbert,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
county  Armagh,  Ireland,  April  5,  1703,  eldesU  son 
of  Rev.  William  Tennent.  He  came  to  America 
with  his  father  in  1718;  was  first  on  the  list  of 
students  in  his  father's  theological  school,  the  "log 
college,''  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  and  also  was  an  assist- 
ant in  teaching  the  students.  He  was  first  relig- 
iously affected  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
but  it  was  several  years  after  that  time  before  his 
mind  was  established  "in  comfort  and  peace." 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine ;  but,  his  doubts  be- 
coming dispelled,  turned  to  theology,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1725.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Yale.     He  preached  for   a   short  time 


at  Newcastle,  Del.,  and  was  invited  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place,  but 
declined,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1726  was  ordained 
and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  His  preaching  here  was 
very  popular.  "He  seemed,"  said  Rev.  Mr.  Brace 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  "to  have  such  a  lively  view  of 
the  divine  ^Majesty,  of  the  spirituality,  purity,  exten- 
sivene&s  and  strictness  of  the  law,  with  His  glorious 
holiness  and  displeasure  at  sin  .  .  .  that  the  very 
terrors  of  God  seemed  to  rise  in  his  mind  afresh  when 
he  displayed  them  in  the  eyes  of  unreconciled  sin- 
ners." Another  hearer  has  recorded  that  "when 
he  exhibited  the  richness  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel,  the  heavens  seemed  to 
smile,  the  clouds  were  dispelled  and  the  sky 
became  -serene."  In  1740-41  Dr.  Tennent  made  a 
preaching  tour  through  New  England  as  far  as 
Boston,  at  the  request  of  Whitefield.  Some  of  the 
Boston  clergymen  favored  Dr.  Tennent,  one  of  them 
declaring  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter's 
searching  sermons  more  persons  had  come  to  him 
in  a  week  for  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
religion  than  during  the  whole  twenty-four  years 
of  his  ministry.  At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  elsewliere,  he  aroused  the  deep- 
est interest.  He  wore  at  that  time  a  long  coat 
fastened  with  a  leather  girdle,  and  this  costume, 
added  to  his  large  stature  and  dignified  carriage, 
made  him  an  impressive  figure.  With  regard  to 
revivals,  to  which  his  own  preaching  gave  rise, 
there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  in  his  own 
synod  ;  and  in  the  harshness  of  his  censures  and  the 
severity  of  his  denunciations  of  those  who  disagreed 
with  him,  Tennent  went  far  beyond  all  the  brethren 
who  sustained  him.  In  the  contest  which  grew  out 
of  this,  he  and  his  especial  sympathizers  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Philadelphia  synod,  but  Tennent 
was  among  the  first  to  seek  a  reconciliation;  writing 
and  publishing  a  pamphlet,  "Tlie  Pacificator," 
with  that  end  in  view,  and  effecting  a  reunion  in 
1758.  In  1743  he  was  called  to  tlie  pastorate  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  organized  by  converts  made  under 


the  preaching  of  Whitefield  ;  here  he  became  less 
controversial,  and  used  manuscript  in  the  pulpit 
instead  of  extemporizing.  Seeking  funds  to  build 
a  large  church,  he  asked  Benjamin  Franklin  for 
names  of  probable  benefactors,  and  was  advised  by 
the  sage  to  "call  on  everybody,"  which  he  did 
with  great  success.  A  similar  result  attended  his 
mission  to  England  with  Samuel  Davies  of  Virginia, 
in  1753,  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  He  published  "A  Solemn  Warning" 
(1735);  three  volumes  of  sermons  (1744,  1745,  1758); 
and  many  single  discourses.  "As  a  preacher  few 
equalled  him  in  his  vigorous  days,"  said  Pres. 
Finley  ;  and  Dr.  Heniy  B.  Smith  called  him  "that 
soul  of  fire."  He  remained  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Philadelphia  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred July  23,  1764. 

TENNENT,    WiUiam,  Jr.,    clergyman,   was 
born  in  county  Armagh,    Ireland,  Jiuie   3,    1705, 
second     son    of    William    Tennent,   educator    and 
clergyman   (1673-1745).     He  came  to  tliis  country 
with  "his  father  in  1718,  and  took  a  course  of  study 
at  his  father's  theological  school,  the  "  log  college" 
at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  and  under  his  brother  Gilbert 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     While  thus  engaged  he 
became  seriously  ill,  and  one  morning  during  a  con- 
veisation  in  Latin  with  his  brother  concerning  the 
state  of  his  soul,  he  fainted.     It  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  revive  him,  and  his  body  was  prepared  for 
burial,  but  at  the  time  set  for  the  funeral  services, 
his  physician,  who  had  been  absent,   arrived  and 
interfered.     'Three  days    elapsed    before  he    gave 
signs  of  life,  and  nearly  a  year,  before  he  regained 
his  normal  health.     For  a  time  he  was  ignorant  of 
all  the  events  of  life  previous  to  his  illness,  and  had 
to  be  taught  anew,  like  a  child.     Suddenly,  one  day 
when  he  was  reciting  a  lesson  in  Latin,  he  felt  a 
shock  in  his  head,  and  by  degrees  his  memory  of 
the    past,    and   all   his  knowledge    returned.      He 
assured  his  friends  that  during  his  trance  he  was  in 
heaven  in  a  state  of  rapture,  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
happy  beings   singing  songs  of  adoration,  but  he 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  commit  to  writing  his 
recollections   of  his   experiences.     In 
October,  1733,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  succeeding  his  brother  John, 
and  remained   there  until  his  death. 
His  ministry  was  greatly  blessed,  and 
his  life  was  inspiring  by  reason  of  its 
saintliness.      According   to   tradition 
his  interest  in  earthly  matters  was  so 
slight  that  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
marry,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
how  "to  go  about  the  business.     The 
questioner  recommended  his  own  sis- 
ter-in-law ;   the  clergyman  consented 
to  an  introduction,  aiid  when  he  met 
tlie  lady  informed   her  that  neither 
time  nor  inclination  would  permit  of 
much  ceremony  on  his  part,  but  that 
if  she  was  willing,   he  would  return 
in  a  few  days  and  marry  her.     After  proper  hesita- 
tion, she  expressed  her  willingness  ;  soon  was  made 
mistress  of  the  manse  ;  and  the  marriage  proved  a 
happy  one.     Their  son  William  (1740-77)  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1758,  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
greirational  church  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1765-72,  re- 
taiiiing  his  connection  with  the  presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  had   ordained  him  ;   and  of  the 
Independent  Congregational  Church  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  from  1772  tmtil  his  death.     He  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  and 
a  preacher  of  power.     Rev.  William  Tennent,  2d, 
died  at  Freehold,  March  8,  1777. 

TENNENT,    John,   clergyman,  was  born  in 
county  Armagh,  Ireland,  Nov.  12, 1707,  third  son  of 
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Rev.  William  Tennent,  and  broUier  of  Charles,  Gil- 
bert and  William  Tennent,  all  eminent  in  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
his  father;  was  educated  at  thelatter's  "log-college  " 
at  Neshaminy;  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  18, 1729, 
and  was  settled  over  the  Piesbyterian  church 
at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1730.  The  church 
was  founded  by  a  number  of  Scotch  people  who, 
after  suffering  persecution  under  Charles  II.,  were 
shipped  to  the  southern  American  colonies  to  be  sold 
as  slaves,  but  being  driven  into  Perth  Amboy,  N. 
J.,  by  a  storm,  were  set  free  by  the  authorities.  A 
number  of  them  settled  in  Monmouth  county,  and  in 
1693  organized  the  church  to  which  John  Tennent 
was  called.  His  settlement  as  pastor  led  to  the  set- 
tlement of  differeuces  in  the  congregation;  the 
church  prospered  under  him,  and  ia  the  same  year 
a  new  house  of  worship  was  erected,  which 
served  until  1750,  when  a  larger  one  was  built  that 
is  still  used.  For  more  than  150  years  it  was  called 
Freehold,  but  since  that  time  has  been  known  as  the 
Tennent  Church.  A  sermon  by  Rev.  John  Ten- 
nent, on  "Jlegeneration,"  with  a  memoir,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  Gilbert  in  1735,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  reports  of  his  preaching,  warrant  the 
belief  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  rivaled  his 
brothers  in  usefulness.  The  records  of  the  session 
of  Freehold  Church  call  him  "the  most  laborious, 
successful,  well-qualitied,  and  pious  pastor  this  age 
afforded.  He  died  a  triumiiliant  death  at  Freehold, 
April  23,  1783. 

JAY,  William,  author  and  Jurist,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  June  16,  1789.  He  was  of  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  was  the  second  son  of  John  Jay, 
first  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
whose  views  on  many  important  questions  he  in- 
herited. He  studied  first  in  Albany,  and  after- 
wards at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1808.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  dis- 
continued it,  and  retired,  living  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  family  homestead  in  Bedford.  In  1818 
he  was  appointe<l  judge  of  the  county  of  Westches- 
ter, and  as  such  administered  justice  until  1843, 
when  his  anti-slavery  attitude  caused  him  to  be 
superseded.  As  a  thinker,  William  Jay  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  generation,  being  a  pioneer  in  many 
important  movements  which  came  to  a  head  in  later 
days,  notably  in  the  three  great 
questions  wliich  have  since  ac- 
tuated respectively  the  evan- 
gelical party  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  anti-slavery  party 
in  American  politics,  and  the 
arbitration  party  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  interests  of 
the  first  of  these  he  assisted  in 
founding,  in  1810,  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  which  he 
defended  in  a  number  of  tracts 
against  its  opposers,  publish- 
ing, in  1815,  a  "Memoir  on  the 
Subject  of  a  General  Bible  So- 
ciety for  the  United  States." 
In  1846  he  published,  amongst 
other  polemical  works,  "The 
Calvary  Pastoial,  a  Tract  for 
the  Times,"  being  a  rebuke  to 
the  high  churchmen  in  Ameiica.  At  this  same  time 
Judge  Jay's  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  he  assisted  largely  in  spread- 
ing it ;  founding  anti-slavery  societies  in  various 
cities,  and  publishing  a  number  of  papers  in  its  be- 
half. In  1833  he  contributed  to  the  ' '  Emancipator  " ; 
in  1834  published  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Character 
and  Tendency  of  the  American  Colonization  and 
American  Anti-Slavery  Societies  ";  in  1837  "  A  View 
of  the  Action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Behalf 
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of  Slavery," and  in  1839  a  paper  on  "The  Condition 
of  the  Free  People  of  Color  in  the  United  States." 
These,  and  numerous  lesser  publications,  met  with 
much  success,  being  read  extensively  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  England,  and  assisted  greatly  in  spreading 
anti-slavery  sentiments  throughout  the  northern 
states.  In  the  cause  of  arbitration  Judge  Jay  was 
one  of  the  earliest  agitators.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  yeare  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  his  writings  on  this  subject  met  with  much  ap- 
probation throughout  Europe,  being  ultimately  em- 
bodied in  the  different  arbitration  treaties  of  the 
world.  In  1848  he  published  a  work  entitled  "War 
and  Peace;  the  Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for 
Securing  the  Last."  This  was  enthusiasticallj'  wel- 
comed by  English  reformers.  His  other  works  on 
this  subject  are:  a  work  on  the  "Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  tlie  Mexican  War"  (1849);  a  letter  on  the 
Kossuth  excitement,  (1852) ;  an  address  before  the 
American  Peace  Society  at  Boston,  (1845);  a  pe- 
tition from  the  society  to  the  U.  S.  senate  on  be- 
half of  stipulated  arbitration  (1853).  In  1833  he 
published  an  independent  work,  entitled  "Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Jay,"  in  which  his  views  on  the 
problems  above  enumerated  incidentally  find  ex- 
pression. In  1812  he  was  mai'ried  to  the  daughter  o* 
John  McVickar,  a  New  York  merchant,  and  on  Oct. 
14,  1858,  he  died,  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.  His  death  was 
the  occasion  of  widespread  regret,  and  a  number  of 
addresses  were  then  delivered,  and  have  since  been 
published,  commemorating  his  public  services  as  a 
churchman,  a  patriot  and  a  worker  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  lace. 

MtrRRAY,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  about  the  year  1765.  His  original  name 
was  Lillibridge,  which  he  changed  for  that  of  Murray 
on  account  of  some  dissension  with  his  relatives. 
He  went  to  sea  in  early  life,  and  after  a  number  of 
voyages  arrived  at  Trauquebar,  on  the  coast  of 
Coroniandel,  about  the  year  1790.  Entering  the 
service  of  Holkar,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  he  became  noted  for  his  superior  braveiy. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  service,  he  encoun- 
tered every  kind  of  hardship  and  peril.  Murray 
first  became  known  to  the  British,  by  saving,  at  the 
innninent  risk  of  his  own  life,  the  lives  of  some  of 
their  officers  who  had  fallen  into  Holkar's  hands, 
he  having  ordered  them  put  to  tlie  sword.  This  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Holkar,  and  Mui'ray  with- 
drew from  his  service,  and,  raising  a  large  force, 
occupied  an  extensive  district  as  its  independent 
sovereign.  When  the  Biitish  waged  war  against 
Scinde,  Murray  joined  Lord  Lake  with  about 
7,000  cavalry;  was  employed  in  many  dangerous 
and  important  services,  and  became  known  as  the 
best  oflicer  in  the  army.  At  the  siege  of  Bhurt- 
poor,  where  the  British  lost  neaily  10,000  men  in 
making  four  attempts  to  storm,  Murray  was  contin- 
ually in  action.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  he  decided  to  re- 
turn to  America,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Calcutta. 
A  few  days  before  he  intended  to  embark,  he  gave  a 
sumptuous  reception.  On  this  occasion  he  mounted 
a  favorite  Arabian  horse  and  attempted  to  leap  over 
the  dining-table,  a  feat  which  he  had  frequently 
performed.  But  the  horse's  feet  became  entangled 
in  the  carpet  and  Mun'ay  was  thrown,  receiving  in- 
ternal injuries  that  resulted  in  his  death.  Though 
tmrivaled  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  and  re- 
garded as  the  best  horseman  in  India,  he  was  ex- 
tremely modest  on  the  subject  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments.    He  died  at  Calcutta,  India,  Sept.  23,  1806. 

WILEINSON,  Jerenaiab,  inventor,  was  born 
in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  July  6,  1741,  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Elizabeth  (Whipple)  Wilkinson.  He  was  a 
natural  born  mechanic.  When  quite  young  he 
engaged  in  making  hand  cards  for  carding  wool. 
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and  for  currying  horses  and  cattle.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  America  tliat  "drew"  wire.  His 
greatest  invention,  which  gave  liim  a  worldwide 
reputation,  was  that  of  cutting  nails  from  cold  iron. 
The  first  macliines  for  doing  this  were,  as  might  be 
supposed,  of  a  very  rude  character,  but  they  have 
been  improved  until  they  have  reached  a  high  state 
of  perfection,  and  the  business  of  cutting  nails  and 
tacks  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  in 
the  country.     Mr.  "Wilkinson  died  Jan.  29,  1831. 

UPDIKE,  Wilkins,  lawyer,  was  born  at  North 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  Jan.  8,  1784,  son  of  Lodowick 
Updike.  He  pursued  his  early  studies  under  tutors, 
in  his  father's  house.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to 
the  academy  in  Plainfield,  Conn.  On  completing  his 
academic  course,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
James  Lanman,  in  1808  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession. 
For  some  time  he  resided  at  Tower  Hill,  then,  for 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  old  hoinestead  in  North 
Kingston,  and  'finally  moved  to  Kingston,  where 
he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  general  assembly, 
in  which  he  was  an  earnest  co-laborer  with  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  the  school  commissioner,  in  pro- 
moting popular  education,  and  also  interested  him- 
self in  securing  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the 
rights  of  married  women.  Mr.  Updike  published 
"Memoirs  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar"  and  a  "History 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Narragansett,  R.  I." 
Mr.  Updike  was  mariied,  Sept.  33,  1809,  to  Abby, 
daughter  of  Walter  Watson  of  South  Kingston. 
He  died  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  1859. 

HEYWOOD,  Frank,  manufacturer,  was  born, 
in  Rutland,  Mass.,  July  9,  1857,  son  of  Charles  R. 
and  Sarah  S.  Heywood.  His  father,  a  lumberman 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  died  when  the  son 
was  a  few  years  old.  He  attended  the  public  school 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  devoting  his  morn- 
ings, evenings,  and  vacations  to  such  work  as  he 
could  secure,  which  earnings  helped  to  support  the 
family.  In  1874  he  found  regular  employment  in  a 
paper  box  factory  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  employed  his  evenings  in  attendance  at 
a  night  school,  studying  mechanical  drawing.  He 
had  determined  upon  a  higher  education  and  refused 
a  tempting  offer  of  high  wages  and  promotion  from 
his  employer  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Phillips 
Andover  Academy.  By  expending  his  savings  of 
$100  and  the  money  he  earned  from  working  out  of 
school  hours,  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  debt  and  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1883.  He  at  once 
went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  there  established  a 
paper  box  factory  with  money  he  borrowed  for  the 
purpose.  He  enlarged  his  plant  as  business  increased, 
paid  back  his  loan,  and  soon  was  the  owner  of  the 
most  complete  plant  for  the  business  in  the  West. 
In  1894  he  added  to  his  business  an  envelope  manu- 
factory, buying  out  a  bankrupt  concern  and  putting 
it  in  working  order.  He  also,  with  other  capitalists, 
organized  the  mills  of  the  Consumers  Paper  Co., 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  the 
production  of  the  straw  board  used  in  making  boxes. 
Mr.  Hevwood  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  a  prominent 
Mason,"  and  a  notable  example  of  a  self-made  man. 

BABCOCK,  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  in  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  April  36,  1736,  eldest  son  of  Joshua 
Babcock.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  1754  he 
was  commissioned  captain  of  a  company,  composing 
one  of  a  regiment  raised  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
marched  to  Albany,  from  thence  to  Lake  George, 
and  joined  the  army  corps  in  the  campaign  of  1756, 
to  dislodge  the  French  from  Canada.  When  Sir 
William  Johnson,  commander-in-chief,  detached 
400    men,    under    Col.   Williams,   to    reconnoitre, 


Capt.  Babcock,  with  sixty  men,  constituted  a 
part  of  the  force.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  under  Baron  D'Eskau,  and  defeated.  Col. 
Williams  and  Capt.  Babcock  had  nineteen  men 
killed  and  wounded,  but  Baron  D'Eskau  was  taken 
prisoner.  In  1757  Capt.  Babcock  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major,  and  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-two  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  colonel,  and  commanded  the 
Rhode  Island  regiment,  which  consisted  of  1,000 
men.  In  July,  1758,  he  marched  500  of  liis 
men  with  the  British  army  against  Ticonderoga.  He 
had  110  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  wounded 
himself  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  knee.  The  loss  of 
the  army  was  1,940  killed  and  wounded.  The  next 
year  he  helped  to  take  the  fort  under  Gen.  Amherst, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  had  then  served  five 
campaigns  in  the  old  French  war  with  great  reputa- 
tion. Col.  Babcock  subsequently  spent  a  year  in 
England,  chiefly  in  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  His 
bravery,  accomplishments  and  services  won  hira  a 
flattering  introduction  to  the  Queen.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  England,  he  married  and  settled  just 
Across  the  Pawcatuck,  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  When  the  revolu- 
tion began,  he  was  a  stanch  Whig  and  patriot.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  commander 
of  the  forces  at  Newport,  and  while  serving  there 
had  an  opportunity  to  display  his  wonted  readiness 
and  courage.  On  an  open  beach,  with  an  eighteen- 
pounder,  he  drove  off  the  British  man-of-war  Rose, 
by  his  own  firing,  having  practiced  as  an  engineer 
and  artillerist  at  Woolwich,  England.  The  follow- 
ing winter  his  health  became  seriously  impaired,  and 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1800, 
after  a  military  and  public  career  of  twenty-two 
years. 

WILLIAMSON,  Joseph,  lawyer  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Belfast,  Me.,  Oct.  5,  1828,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Caroline  (Cross)  Williamson,  and  sixth 
in  descent  from  Timothy  William- 
son of  Marshfleld,  Mass.,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  in  King 
PhiUp's  war  in  1676.  His  pater- 
nal and  maternal  ancestors  were 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. His  father,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, was  a  lawyer  in  Belfast 
from  1816  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1854.  Joseph  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  his 
collegiate  education  at  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1849.  After  a  preparatory  course 
of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1852,  and  has  remained  at  Bel- 
fast until  the  present  time  (1898), 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1853  he  was  appointed,  _ 
by  Gov.  Crosby,  judge  of  the  municipal  court  ot 
Belfast,  which  position  he  held  until  1860.  He  was 
city  solicitor  of  Belfast  in  1875,  in  1886  and  in  1890. 
He  has  an  excellent  practice,  and  maintains  a  high 
standing  at  the  bar  of  his  county,  enjoying  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  the  court  and  his  associates,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  community  m  which  he 
has  long  resided,  Mr.  Williamson  has  a  peculiarly 
natuml  aptitude  for  historical  investigation,  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the 
larly  history  of  Maine.  He  has  frequently  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Historical  Magazine,"  "New  England 
Historical  and  Genalogical  Register,  "American 
Monthly"  and  others.  The  honoraij  degree  of 
Litt  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Bowdom  College 
in  1896.  His  published  works  include:  The 
Maine  Register  and  State  Reference  Book    (185.i), 
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"An  Address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Settlement  of  Belfast"  (1870);  the  "  History  of  Bel- 
fast "(1877);  "A  Bibliography  of  Maine"  (1895); 
also  about  sixty  historical  and  biographical  papers 
and  addresses.  Mr.  Wilhamson  has  ibeen  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Belfast  free  library  since  its 
establishment  in  1887;  is  vice-president  of  the  Maine 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revohition;  a  member 
since  1850  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  has 
been,  since  1883,  its  biographer  and  corresponding 
secretary.  He  has  been  vice-president  for  Maine  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
since  1884,  is  an  associate  of  the  American  Historical 
Society,  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  His- 
torical Society,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  London,  in  1875.  Mr. 
Williamson  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Ada  Hortense. 
daughter  of  Waldo  T.  Pierce  of  Bangor.  She  died 
in  1872,  leaving  three  children,  one  of  whom,  Joseph 
Williamson,  Jr.,  is  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Au- 
gusta, Me. 

CLAP,  Roger,  colonist,  was  born  in  Salcomb, 
Devonshire,  England,  April  6,  1609.  He  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts  in  1630,  settling  in  Dorchester, 
where  he  became  prominent  amongst  the  settlers, 
and  administered  different  offices  in  the  colony.  He 
was  captain  of  Castle  William  from  1665  to  1686, 
when  he  and  his  family  removed  to  Boston.  For 
the  benefit  of  his  children  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  history  of  the  early  settlers,  and  has  for  this 
reason  been  repeatedly  published;  first  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince  in  1731,  and  last  by  the  Dorchester 
Historical  Society.  His  children  were  named  Sam- 
uel, William,  Elizabeth,  Experience,  Waitstill,  Pre- 
served, Hopestill,  Wait,  Thanks,  Desire,  Thomas, 
Unite  and  Supply.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  Feb. 
2,  1691. 

BOSS,  Milan,  real  estate  and  insurance  broker, 
was  born  at  Rah  way,  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6,  1861, 
sou  of  Milan  and  Elizabeth  (Dolbier)  Ross.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Rahway  until  his  fif- 
teenth year,  when  he  removed  to  Asbury  Park,  and 
was  employed  by  Hon.  James 
A.  Bradley.  In  the  spring  of 
1877  he^ntered  the  real  es- 
tate offic"e  of  Willisford  Dey, 
and  during  the  next  six  years 
was  consecutively  clerk,  cash- 
ier and  office  manager.  On 
Jan.  1,  1885,  he  opened  the 
Milan  Ross  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  agency  at 
Asbury  Park,  and  still  contin- 
ues in  successful  management 
of  an  extremely  prosperous 
business.  He  is  also  an  owner 
and  developer  of  local  real  es- 
tate, and  is  the  promoter  and 
manager  of  the  Deal  Beach 
Land  and  Improvement  Co., 
for  which  he  negotiated  the 
pr-chase  of  the  Hathaway, 
Drummond  and  Hendrickson 
farms,  situated  near  Asbury  Park,  at  an  expenditure 
of  $380,000.  His  company  is  now  developing 
this  tract,  and  the  new  hamlet,  called  Darling-tou, 
gives  eveiy  promise  of  soon  becoming  a  thriving 
town.  In  1894  he  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  his 
business  his  brother,  Randolph  Ross.  Mr.  Ross  is 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
party  at  Asbury  Park,  and  has  been  several  times 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  county  and  state  conven- 
tions. He  has  served  as  collector  and  treasurer  of 
the  borough  since  1884,  being  yearly  re-elected  with- 
out opposition  by  all  parties,  save  in  1893,  when  an 


opposing  candidate  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Since  1889  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Asbury  Park,  a  director  in  the 
Monmouth  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  and  is 
treasurer  of  the  Neptune  and  the  Asbury  Park 
amusement  companies  which  provide  attractions  for 
summer  visitors.  Although  a  busy  man,  he  finds 
time  to  take  an  interest  in  educational  matters;  is 
known  for  his  cordial  co-operation  in  every  work  of 
borough  improvement;  is  a  member  of  the  ofBcial 
board  "of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  and 
is  a  zealous  Free  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Social  Club.  He  was  married,  Nov.  4, 
1886,  to  Nellie,  daughter  of  David  H.  Wyckofl  of 
Mattawan,  N.  J.    They  have  one  son,  Milan  Ross,  Jr. 

LANGDON,  William  Chauncy,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  19,  1831,  son  of 
John  Jay  and  Harriette  Curtis  (Woodward)  Lang- 
dou,  and  grandson  of  Chauncy  Langdon  and  Lucy 
Nona  (Lathrop),  of  Castleton,  Vt.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Castleton  Seminary,  Vermont,  and 
was  graduated  in  1850  at  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  then  became  tutor  in  chemis- 
try and  astronomy,  at  Shelby  College,  Ky.,  but  in 
1851  was  appointed  assistant  examiner  in  the  U.  S. 
patent  office,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  rose 
to  be  chief  examiner.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1856, 
and  practiced  as  a  counselor  in  patent  law  for  two 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  early  organizers  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  America,  and 
the  leader  in  making  it  a  national  institution,  being 
president  of  the  first  general  convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  1855.  In  1858  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  by  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham,  of  Maryland.  In  1859  he  went  to  Italy, 
as  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  legation,  near  the  Holy  See, 
in  Rome,  where  he  founded  and  became  first  rector 
of  the  American  Episcopal  church  in  that  city. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  back  to  Italy, 
as  secretary  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
charged  to  inquire  into  the  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical aspects  and  consequences  of  the  Italian 
national  revolution  then  in  progress.  In  1873  he 
was  transferred  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he 
founded  Emmanuel  Church  and  co-operated  with 
the  Geiman,  French  and  Swiss  Old  Catholics.  He 
was  present  at  the  Old  Catholic  congresses  of  Co- 
logne in  1873,  of  Constance  in  1873,  of  Freiburg  in 
1874,  and  was  a  member  of  the  reunion  conferences 
of  Bonn  in  1874  and  1875.  During  the  latter  year 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  served  as  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  1876-78. 
From  1881  to  1883  he  lived  at  Hoosac,  N.  Y.  He 
was  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Bedford,  Pa., 
from  1883  to  1890,  when  he  withdrew  from  parish 
duty  and  went  to  reside  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Much 
of  Dr.  Langdon's  most  important  work  was  done  in 
a  private  capacity.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
interest  in  the  project  of  forming  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Washington,  h6  worked  all 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  church  unity.  Prom  1878 
to  1883  lie  gave  his  attention  to  the  study  and  re- 
form of  the  parish  system  of  tlie  Episcopal  church. 
By  nature  an  initiator,  during  his  residence  in  Bed- 
ford and  Providence  he  founded  the  Sociological 
Group,  a  small  organization  of  prominent  thinkers 
for  the  mutual  study  of  public  questions  and  the 
publication  of  articles  thereon  in  the ' '  Century,"  the 
'  'Forum  "  and  other  magazines.  From  this  Sociologi- 
cal Group  there  sprang  the  larger  '"Temperance 
Committee  of  Fifty,"  of  which  he  was  secretary, 
which  is  now  engaged  in  an  extended  scientific  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  liquor  question.  About  the  same 
time  he  founded  the  "League  of  Catholic  Umty," 
of  which,  also,  he  was  first  secretary,  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  sympatlietic  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
interdenominational  union,  and  the  furtherance,  as 
they  shall  become  wise  and  sure,  of  active  steps 
toward  the  reuniting  of  organic  Christendom.  Dr. 
Langdon  published  a  volume  entitled  "  Some  Ac- 
counts of  the  Catholic  Reform  Movement  in  the 
Italian  Church"  (London,  1868);  together  with  a 
succession  of  reports  during  his  residence  in  Italy, 
a  number  of  sermons,  and  many  pamphlets  on  relig- 
ioiis  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "Church,"  "Andover,"and  "Inter- 
national "  reviews,  the  "Political  Science  Quarterly," 
the  "Century,"  the  "Forum,"  and  the  "Atlantic" 
and  to  religious  newspapers.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Dr.  Langdon  had  been  for  many  years  at 
work  on  a  history  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  revo- 
lution in  Italy,  in  which  he  took  such  an  intimate 
part.  In  1874  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Kenyon  College.  He  was  married,  April  37, 
1858,  to  H.  Agnes  Courtney,  only  daughter  of  E.  8. 
Courtney,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Thev  had  five  chil- 
dren.    Dr.  Langdon  died  Oct.  28, 1895. 

"WATSON,  William  Bobinson,  statesman, 
was  born  in  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  Dec.  14,  1799, 
son  of  John  J.  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Watson.  He  was 
educated  at  Plainfield  (Connecticut)  Academy  and 
at  Brown  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
jlass  of  1833.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel 
W.  Bridgham,  in  Providence,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  engaged  to  only  a  very  limited  extent 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  life  was  de- 
voted pre-eminently  and  almost  exclusively  to  poli- 
tics, and  in  his  chosen  sphere  he  was  sagacious  and 
influential.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  prominent  politicians  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  probably  no  individual  ever  exerted  a 
greater  influence  in  its  local  politics.  In  June,  1837, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  general  assembly,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  national  Republicans,  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Providence. 
This  office  he  held  until  May,  1833,  when  he  was 
displaced  by  a  combination  of  opposing  parties.  He, 
however,  regained  the  office  in  1835,  but  held  It  only 
for  a  single  year.  From  1886  to  1841  he  was 
cashier,  in  succession,  of  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  City  Bank  of  Providence,  and  in  1841, 
on  the  accession  of  Pres.  Harrison,  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port  of  Providence,  which 
office  he  held  until  1845.  In  1849  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  by  Pres.  Taylor,  and 
retained  it  four  years,  until  he  was  removed  by 
Pres.  Pierce.  Through  his  influence  while  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Providence,  a  construction 
was  given  to  a  provision  of  the  tariff  of  1833,  relat- 
ing to  the  compensation  to  certain  collectors,  adverse 
to  the  written  opinions  of  John  J.  Crittenden  and 
Reverdy  Johnson,  both  given  while  ihese  eminent 
lawyers  were  holding  the  office  of  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Rhode  Island,  but  was  defeated 
at  the  election  the  following  year,  when  the  "Know- 
Nothing,"  or  national  American  party,  of  which  he 
was  not  a  member,  swept  the  state  by  immense  ma- 
jorities. In  1856  he  was  chosen  by  the  general  as- 
sembly state  auditor,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  May,  1863.  His  last  official  relation  to  any 
institution  was  that  which  he  sustained  to  the  City 
Insurance  Co. ,  of  which  he  was  appointed  president 
nearly  a  year  before  his  death.  During  much  of 
his  life,  Mr.  "Watson  was  a  writer  for  the  politi- 
cal press,  and  for  a  time  edited  certain  papers  with 
which  he  was  politically  connected.  His  writings 
were  almost  invariably  of  a  political  character,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  "W  hig  party,  of  which  he  was  a 
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devoted  champion  in  Rhode  Island.  A  series  of  pa- 
pers, published  in  the  "Providence  Daily  Journal," 
in  1844,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hamilton,  were 
afterwards  collected  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  doctrines  then  held  by  the  "Whig  party  were 
there  explained  and  vindicated  with  remarkable 
force.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter 
of  Caleb  Earle,  of  Providence,  who  bore  him  four 
children.     He  died  in  Providence,  Aug.  39,  1864. 

liANE,  "Walter  P.,  soldier,  was  born  in  county 
Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  18,  1817,  son  of  "William  and 
Olivia  Lane.     His  parents,  with  a  large  number  of 
children,   emigrated   to  the  New 
World  in   1831,  lauding  at  Balti- 
more; and  soon  after,  removed  to 
Fairview,   Guernsey    co.,   O.     In 
1836,  Walter    Lane   appeared    in 
Texas  as   one   of    the  volunteers 
who  rallied  about  Sam.  Houston 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Mexi- 
can armies.     At  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  April  21st,  he  was  one  of 
a  company  of  cavalry  under  Mira- 
beau  Lamar  that  broke  the  Mexi- 
can line,  and  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him.     He  was  about  to  be 
dispatched  by  a  Mexican  lancer, 
though  defending  himself  brave- 
ly, when  Lamar  came  to  his  assist- 
ance and  saved  Lane's  life  by  kill- 
ing his  assailant.     Lane's  gallantry 
on    this   occasion    was    rewarded 
on  the  following  day  by  promotion  to  a  second  lieu- 
tenancy in  Karnes'  cavalry  corps.    In  October,  1838, 
he,  with  twenty-two  others,  went  on  a  surveying  tour 
to  a  part  of  Texas  now  included  in  Navarro  county. 
Here  at  a  stream  now  called  Battle  Creek,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  band  of  several  hundred  Indians,  and 
were  penned  in  a  ravine,  where  they  defended  them- 
selves from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eleven  at  night.     By  that  time  all  but  four  of  the 
party  had  been  killed,  yet  the  survivors  managed  to 
escape ;  Lane,  with  one  leg  broken,  hobbling  for 
twenty-five  miles,  supported  by  two  comrades.  When 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  broke 
out.  Lane  was  made  captain  of  company  A,  1st  Texas 
cavalry.     He  served  under  Gen.  Taylor  in  northern 
Mexico,  and  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  march  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital;  in  every  engagement  was 
conspicuous  for  bravery,  especially  in  the  assault  on 
Monterey;  and  had  no  less  than  five  horses  killed 
under  him  in  different  battles.     One  of  his  most 
daring  exploits  was  performed  during  an  expedition 
made,  under  order  of  Gen.  Wool,  to  discover  all  that 
was  possible  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  the 
Mexican  army.     With  a  small  force.  Lane  went 
south  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  on  his 
way  boldly  entered  Matchuala,  a  town  of  30,000  in- 
habitants, not  counting  the  soldiers  in  its  garrison. 
Ordering  dinner  here,  he  announced  that  a  large 
American  army  was  advancing,  and  having  feasted, 
he  withdrew  without  molestation  to  the  hacienda  of 
Salado  where  were  interred  the  bones  of  seventeen 
Texans,  who,  in  1843,  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
shot  by  the  Mexicans.     At  his  command  these  were 
exhumed  and  mules  were  furnished  to  transport  the 
remains  to  Gen.  Taylor's  headquarters  for  re-inter- 
ment in  the  soil  of  the  United  States.     At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  returned,  with  the  rank  of  major,  to 
his  home  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  Uved  an  uneventful 
but  honorable  life  as  a  merchant,  until  the  civil  war 
broke  out.     He  then  entered  the  Confederate  army 
a=  lieutenant-colonel  of  Greer's  3d  Texas  cavalry, 
his  first  engagement  being  at  Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  where 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him  in  a  charge  on^ a 
battery.     The  next  was  during  the  winter  of  186jl- 
62  when  he  led  the  battalion  of  the  3d  against  the 
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"  Pin  "  Indians  arrayed  on  the  heights  of  Chusten- 
allah,  and  routed  them.  He  took  part  in  Mc- 
intosh's charge  on  the  maslsed  batteries  of  tlie  Fed- 
erals near  Bentonville,  Ark.,  and  in  the  battle  of 
the  following  day,  near  Pea  Ridge,  he  led  a  brigade 
of  ilclntosh's  cavalry  division  and  captured  a 
Federal  battery.  Transferred  soon  after,  he  was  in 
the  battle  of  Farmington,  and  on  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  Miss.,  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  commanded 
the  rear  guard  of  240  dismounted  cavalrymen 
and  repelled  an  attacking  force  of  superior 
numbers,  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy.  For  his 
distinguished  services  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
genei'al  not  long  afterwards.  His  brigade  took 
part  in  the  Atchafalaya  raid  in  June,  1863,  and 
gave  efBcient  aid  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Defi- 
ance. He  commanded 
the  force  that  took  Don- 
aldsonville  a  few  days 
later;  at  the  battle 
of  La  Fourche,  July 
13,  1863 ;  commanded 
the  right  wing,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Berbeaux, 
Nov.  3d,  commanded 
a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Greene  that  captured 
900  prisoners,  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  a  lari;e 
amount  of  stores.  He 
was  then  transferred  to 
tlie  coast  of  Texas  un- 
der Gen.  Magruder. 
He  joined  Gen.  Taylor 
in  northern  Louisiana 
at  the  time  of  Gen. 
Banks'  expedition  up 
the  Red  river,  in  1864, 
and  on  April  7lh,  met  the  Fedei-al  troops  at 
Pleasant  Hill.  He  held  a  greatly  superior  force  in 
check  for  eight  hours,  and  then,  liis  ammunition 
exhausted,  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  and 
escaped.  On  April  8th,  with  Gen.  Polignac,  he 
charged  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  capturing  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  150  wagons  and  making  many 
prisoners,  but  was  shot  from  his  horse  and  forced  to 
retire  from  active  service  for  a  time.  Resuming  his 
command,  he  remained  in  the  field  until  the -end  of 
the  war,  and  then  returned  to  Marshall,  where  he 
filled  various  positions  of  trust,  such  as  are  gladly 
offered  to  a  citizen  whose  nobility  of  character, 
sympathetic  and  hospitable  nature,  and  unostenta- 
tious life  are  known  of  all  men.  Gen.  Lane  died  at 
Marshall,  Jan.  28, 1892.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  of  the  surviving  Confederate  officers  resid- 
ing in  Texas,  and  for  eight  years  was  president  of 
the  Texas  Veteran  Association. 

ROSE,  Aquila,  poet,  was  born  in  England 
about  the  year  1695.  Our  information  concerning 
him  is  derived  from  a  metrical  memoir  prefixed  to 
his  posthumous  poems,  and  an  elegy  written  by  his 
friend,  Samuel  Keimer.  There  are  also  slight  allu- 
sions made  to  him  in  Franklin's  "  Autobiography," 
where  lie  is  described  as  "an  ingenious  yoimg  man, 
of  excellent  character,  much  respected  in  the  town, 
secretary  to  tlie  assembly,  and  a  pretty  poet."  Ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  account  of  his  life,  he  was 
well  educated  in  his  native  land,  and  lived  tliere  in 
happy  and  prosperous  circumstances,  until,  sad  to 
relate,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  failed  to  be 
equally  impressed  by  him,  and  so  the  unhappy  lover 
was  moved  to  leave  his  home,  and  escape  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  source  of  his  unhappiness  bv 
emigrating  to  the  New  World.  He  started  off 
without  any  money,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
"well  some  post  of  eminence  could  grace,"  he  was 


forced  to  work  for  his  passage  as  a  common  sailor. 
The  hardships  of  the  voyage  brought  on  a  severe 
illness,  and  for  a  while  after  landing  he  lay  dan- 
gerously near  death.  On  his  recovery,  he  appar- 
ently found  out  by  comparison  with  other  ills  that 
the  unhappiness  of  a  slighted  lover  is  not  so  bad 
after  all,  for  he  recovered  his  good  spirits,  set  to 
work  to  support  himself  by  practicing  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  married  another  lady  whose  name  was 
Maria,  aud  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  versatility  of  gifts.  He  was  made 
clerk  of  the  provincial  senate,  and  secretary  of  the 
assembly,  with  a  casting  vote,  and  undoubtpdly 
filled  these  olfices  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellows. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  published  any  of 
his  poems,  but  his  biographer  informs  us  that  lie 
wrote  a  great  many  more  than  were  collected  in  the 
volume  which  was  posthumously  printed.  His  last 
service  to  Philadelphia  was  the  establishment  of  a 
ferry  over  the  Schuylkill  river.  The  boat  was  washed 
away  during  a  terrific  storm,  and  Rose  caught 
a  fatal  cold  by  wading  into  the  water  after  it. 
Keimer  describes  his  obsequies  as  having  been  most 
elaborate;  printers,  preachers,  shopkeepers  and  the 
keeper  of  the  seal  walked  behind  the  hearse; 

"  A  wortliy  merchant  did  the  widow  lead, 
And  then  both  mounted  on  a  stately  steed;" 

and  all  sects  forgot  their  differences  and  joined  in 
showing   their  affection  for  the   "beloved  dead." 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  date  of  his 
demise:  Aug.  28,  1728,  and  Apr.  24,  1723,  are  both- 
given. 

CLYMER,  Creorge,  inventor,  was  born  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  in  1754,  member  of  a  family  that  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  from  Geneva,  Switzerland — 
some  accounts  say  England- — many  years  before  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
he  assisted  him  in  his  labors  imtil  he  was  about  six- 
teen, when  he  invented  a  plow  that  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  one  in  use.  He  now  turned  his 
attention  to  carpentry  and  joining,  but  continued  his 
efforts  at  invention,  and  \\'hen  the  constniction  of 
the  first  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  was  begun  and 
tlie  pumps  failed  to  empty  the  coffer  dams  as 
rapidly  as  was  desired,  he  contrived  a  new  pump 
that  discharged  500  gallons  a  minute,  together  with 
sand,  giavel  and  stones.  This  was  patented  by 
him  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great- Britain. 
He  next  undertook  the  improvement  of  the  printing- 
press,  at  that  time  constructed  wholly  of  wood, 
and  later,  made  an  improved  form  of  the  Earl 
of  Stanhope's  iron  press,  which  he  took  to  England 
in  1818.  The  pressing  power  is  procured  by  a  long 
bar  or  handle  acting  on  the  combination  of  very 
powerful  levers  above  the  platen;  the  return  of  the 
handle  or  levers,  being  effected  by  means  of  count- 
erpoises or  weights.  Great  delicacy  and  exactness 
of  printing  are  secured  by  this  press,  and  Clymer's 
model  met  with  great  approval  in  England  by  rea- 
son of  the  work  it  did,  its  novel  features,  and  its 
ornamental  construction ;  patriotic  and  classical  em- 
blems being  ingeniously  used  as  decorations.  The 
Columbian  press,  as  its  inventor  named  it,  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  continent  of  Europe,  also,  and  he 
received  a  beautiful  gold  medal  from  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  a  valuable  present  from  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  Mr.  Clymer's  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Backhouse,  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  27,  1834. 

DIXWELL,  John,  regicide,  was  probably  boin 
at  Folkestone,  Kent,  England,  in  1607.  He  was  a 
man  of  property,  as  well  as  of  prominent  family, 
but  espoused  the  parliamentary  cause  in  the  civil 
war,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice,  and  a  signer  of  the  death-warrant   of   King 
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Charles  I.  After  the  restoration,  he  fled  to  Germany, 
and  thence  to  New  England,  but  little  is  known  of 
him  until  February,  1665,  when  he  joined  two  other 
regicides,  William  GofEe  and  Edward  Whalley,  at 
Hadley,  Mass.  Here  he  lived  for  some  years,  and 
then  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  Gofife,  who  kept 
a  diary,  gives  Dixwell  his  true  name  in  one  "instance; 
subsequently  he  invariably  calls  him  "Mr.  Davids." 
Under  this  name  (James  Davids),  and  affecting  no 
especial  privacy,  he  remained  in  New  Haven.  The 
English  government  did  not  trace  him  to  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  although  among  his  acquaiutance,  it 
was  understood  that  he  had  a  secret  to  keep,  there 
was  no  disposition  to  penetrate  it.  He  married 
twice  at  New  Haven,  and  by  his  second  marriage 
established  a  family,  one  branch  of  which  survives. 
In  testamentary  documents,  as  well  as  in  other  com- 
munications, while  he  lived,  to  his  minister  and 
others,  he  made  known  his  character  and  history. 
He  died  March  18,  1689,  at  New  Haven,  just  too 
early  to  hear  the  tidings  of  the  downfall  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  There  is  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory ,on  the  New  Haven  "Green,"  erected  by  his  de- 
scendants in  1849. 

LESLEY,  J.  Peter,  geologist,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  Sept.  17,  1819,  and  was  of  Scotch 
and  German  antecedents.  In  1838  he  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  engaged 
thereafter  for  three  years  in  the  first  geological  sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  minister  by  the  Philadelphia  presby- 
teiy  in  1844,  when  he  went  to  Europe  and  made  a 
foot  journey  through  France  and  Germany,  and 
studied  in  the  University  of  Halle.  For  the  next 
two  years  he  devoted  himself  to  establishing  relig- 
ious colportage  throughout  northern  Pennsylvania. 
In  1847  he  went  to  Boston,  and  soon  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Milton, 
Mass.  His  theological  views  differing  from  those 
popular  among  his  ministerial  brethren,  he  aban- 
doned the  ministry,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  to  the  professional  practice  of  geology.  In 
1863  he  was  commissioned  by  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  to  investigate  an  English 
patent  for  hardening  the  surface  of  rails,  and 
extended  his  tour  to  report  upon  the  success  of  the 
Bessemer  process.  In  1867  he  was  U.  S.  senate 
commissioner  at  the  Paris  exposition,  and  in  1873 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  geology, 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
scientific  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1874  he  was  appointed  state  geologist  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  researches  in  geology  have  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  coal  formations  of  North 
America,  upon  which  subject  he  is  a  recognized 
authority.  His  "Manual  of  Coal  and  its  Topog- 
raphy" (1856),  is  much  valued,  both  for  its  original 
classification  of  the  Appalachian  coal  strata,  and  for 
its  early  illustrations  of  topographical  geology. 
Much  of  his  professional  field  work  remains  unpub- 
lished, amongst  which  are  his  elaborate  survey  of 
the  Cape  Breton  coal  fields;  his  geological  and  topo- 
graphical survey  of  Broad  Top  coal  field;  his  con- 
toured map  of  the  Kishkaminitas  and  Loyalhanna 
country  in  western  Pennsylvania,  ordered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  railroad;  and  the  survey  of 
the  coal  fields  at  Knoxville,  Tenu.  Abstracts  of 
his  surveys  of  iron  ore  deposits  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Cumberland  valley  and  in  North 
Carolina  were  published  with  maps  and  woodcuts 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  as  were  his  reports  on  the  coal,  iron  and 
petroleum  districts  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
reports  on  the  Sandy  River  country,  Ky.  His 
"American  Iron  Manufacturers'  Guide  "  (1859)  waa 
a  most  painstaking  and  useful  compendium  of  the 


iron  ore  deposits,  blast  furnaces,  etc.,  of  that  period. 
For  several  years  he  sei-ved  as  secretary  to  the 
American  Iron  Association,  and  for  many  years  was 
secretary  and  librarian  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society.  In  1865  he  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  Mass., 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  "Man's 
Origin  and  Destiny  as  seen  from  the  Platform  of 
the  Sciences."  It  is  stamped  with  his  independ- 
ence and  originality.  In  1881  it  was  revised  and 
reissued,  with  the  addition  of  six  chapters.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1886,  making  his  closing  address  before 
the  association  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  His  profes- 
sional duties  as  director  of  the  state  survey  have 
seriously  interfered  with  his  writing  miscellaneously, 
as  these  duties  involved  the  publication  of  over  one 
hundred  volumes  of  reports;  but  he  has  prepared 
and  printed  two  splendidly  illustrated  volumes  of  a 
"Final  Summary  of  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania," 
the  third  volume  of  which  has  been  delayed  through 
his  ill  health.  He  is  a  man  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  possesses  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind. 
He  was  married  in  1849,  to  Susan  I.  Lyman,  of 
Northampton,  Mass. 

BETNOliDS,  Mortimer  Fabricius,  banker, 
was  born  in  Rocliesterville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14, 1814,  the 
first  white  child  born  on  the  original  site  of  Rochester. 
He  received  a  good  education  at  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  place,  and  in  Lyons,  and  at  the 
academy  at  Henrietta  and  Temple  Hill  Academy 
in  Genesee.  In  1843  Mr.  Reynolds  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  and  afterwards  of 
painters'  materials  and  sashes,  doors  and  blinds.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  railroad  and  of  the 
State  Line  railroad,  and  suc- 
ceeded George  I.  Whitney  as 
president  of  the  latter.  In 
.January,  1873,  Mr.  Reynolds 
sold  out  his  oil  and  paint  busi- 
ness to  Messrs.  Woodbury, 
Morse  &  Co.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Avon, 
Genesee  and  Mount  Morris 
Railroad  Co.  In  February, 
1883,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank, 
and  in  December  following, 
the  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  institution.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Co. 
of  Rochester,  vice-president 
of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  and  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  was  the  owner  of  the 
"Arcade," erected  by  his  father,  Abelard  Reynolds, 
in  1838-39.  In  January,  1883,  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  West- 
ern House  of  Refuge.  In  1884  he  estabhshed  the 
Reynolds  Library,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  at  his  death  endowed  it  by  a  bequest  of 
real  property  exceeding  $500,000  in  value.  On  Jan. 
13,  1841,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  married  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Roswell  Hart,  Sr.,  of  Rochester, 
who  died  Aug.  17,  1880.  He  had  no  children,  but 
adopted  and  brought  up  as  his  daughter  Minnie  Belle 
Reynolds.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 
1893. 

PENHALLOW,  Samuel,  historian,  was  born 
at  St.  Mabon,  Cornwall,.  England,  July  3,  1665.  In 
1686  he  emigrated  to  America,  in  company  with  his 
tutor,  Charles  Morton,  a  nonconformist,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  England  on  account  of  his  rehgious 
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views  in  1686,  and  who  became  the  first  vice- 
president  of  Harvard  College.  He  at  first  intended 
to  enter  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  become  a 
missionary  amongst  the  Indians,  but  after  his  arrival 
in  New  England  he  altered  his  plans,  and  became 
interested  in  the  political  and  other  secular  affairs  of 
the  colony.  Settling  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Pres.  John  Cutt,  with 
whom  he  acquired  considerable  wealth,  which  he 
augmented  :;y  successful  commercial  operations. 
By  his  wealth  and  intellectual  gifts  he  soon  acquired 
standing  fnd  authority  in  Portsmouth,  and  served 
the  colony  in  many  responsible  positions.  He  was 
magistrate  of  Portsmouth  first,  and  successively 
member  of  the  council,  treasurer  of  the  colony,  jus- 
tice and  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  judi- 
cature. He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  literary 
power,  as  is  shown  in  his  work,  "  A  History  cf  the 
Wars  of  New  England  with  the  Eastern  Indians," 
published  in  1726.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  Dec.  3, 
1726. 

lAMS,  Franklin  Pierce,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Greene  county.  Pa. ,  July  20,  1852.  His  ancestors 
on  both  sides  came  to  America  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  settling  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  locating  in  Pennsylvania.  His  great- 
grandfather, Richard  lams,  was  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier- and  his  grandfather,  IBenjamin  Huffman,  asol- 
dierinthe  warof  1812.  His  eldest 
brother,  Benjamin,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  civil  war  and  died  in  the 
service.  Franklin  lams  was  edu- 
cated at  Waynesburg  College 
and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
studied  law  with  Wyly,  Bu- 
chanan &  Walton  of  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  June,  1876.  He  prac- 
ticed in  the  courts  of  Greene 
county  until  November,  1886, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Allegheny  county  bar  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  has  practiced  there 
ever  since.  He  has  an  exten- 
sive practice  throughout  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Allegheny  County 
Bar  Association.  He  was  attor- 
ney for  the  defense  in  the  celebrated  McCausland 
murder  cases,  in  which  all  his  clients  were  acquitted 
by  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court  on  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court;  the  other  defendants  were  convicted 
and  executed.  He  is  an  active  and  prominent 
Democratic  politician;  was  on  the  Democratic  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Pennsylvania  for  1884;  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  state  central  committee  from 
Greene  county;  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  U. 
S.  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1893,  and  had  the  solid  support,  with 
one  exception,  of  the  Democratic  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  Harry 
Alvin  Hall,  at  the  instance  of  chairman  Harrity. 
On  Aug.  12,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Dorsey, 
and  has  two  children. 

RALPH,  James,  author,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  about  1695.  He  was  not  a  writer  of 
any  merit,  and  is  only  remembered  on  account  of 
having  won  frequent  mention  in  the  autobiography 
of  his  friend,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  unenviable 
notice  in  Pope's  "Dunciad."  Having  embraced 
Franklin's  infidel  doctrines,  he  put  them  in  practice 
in  1724,  when  he  deserted  his  wife  and  child  and 
accompanied  his  friend  to  England,  there  to  indulge 
in  the  worst  vices  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  personality,  and  seemingly  of 
greater  promise  than  fruition,  and  at  first  aimed  at 
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distinguishing  himself  on  the  stage,  and  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  After  frequent  failures 
he  taught  for  awhile,  and  then  joined  the  great  army 
of  political  pamphleteers  in  London,  apparently 
finding  here  his  pioper  level.  He  was  employed 
by  both  English  parties  in  succession,  and  indulged 
iu  all  the  pleasing  personalities  of  his  kind.  "He 
satirized  Pope  in  a  poetical  squib,  and  the  poet  re- 
taliated by  holding  up  his  poetical  effusions  to  the 
ridicule  of  succeeding  generations.  Franklin,  him- 
self, had  before  this  attempted  to  dissuade  his  friend 
from  writing  verse,  of  which  he,  nevertheless,  pro- 
duced an  immense  quantity.  His  works  consist  of 
poetry,  history,  dramas,  historical  and  other  prose 
works,  and  political  pamphlets.  The  chief  amongst 
them  are  ' '  Zeuma,  or  the  Love  of  Liberty  "  (1729); 
"  History  of  England"  (1744);  "  The  Case  of  Auth- 
ors by  Profession"  (1758);  "The  Toi;chstone,"  es- 
says (1728):  "Clarinda,  a  Poem"  (1729);  "The 
Groans  of  Gei-many,"  a  very  successful  pamphlet 
(1734),  and  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliament" 
(2  vols.,  1744).  On  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  he 
succeeded  in  securing  a  pension  as  a  reward  of  his 
political  services;  but  six  months  later  he  died  at 
Chiswick,  the  date  being  Jan.  24,  1762. 

NOYES,  Nicholas,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Newbury,  Mass. ,  Dec.  22,  1647.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1667.  and  served  as  pastor  at  Had- 
dara.  Conn.,  until  1683,  when  he  removed  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  preached  there  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  zealous  persecutor  of  witches  and  prominent  in 
the  witchcraft  trials  held  at  Salem  in  1692.  In  later 
years  he  became  persuaded  of  his  error.  His  pub- 
lished works  consist  of  an  election  sermon,  "New 
England's  Duty  and  Interest"  (1698),  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Joseph  Green  of  Salem,  and  other  obituary 
verses,  and  verses  prefixed  to  Cotton  Mathers'  "Mag- 
nalia."  He  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1717. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  James  Noyes,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newbury,  JIass.,  from  1685  until  1656. 

HYDE,  Thomas  W.,  soldier  and  ship-builder, 
was  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  Jan.  15,  1841,  son  of 
Zina  Hyde,  a  brigade-major  in  the  war  of  1813. 
When  an  infant  he  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
parents  at  Bath,  Me.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  iu  1861,  and  also  at  Chicago  University, 
and  then  entered  the  Federal  army  as  major  of  the 
7th  Maine  infantry,  and  served  with  that  regiment 
iu  the  peninsular,  second  Bull  Run  and  Antie- 
tam  campaigns.  He  was  made  inspector-general 
of  the  left  grand  divison  in  1863,  and  provost-mar- 
shal of  the  6th  army  corps  the  same  year.  He  be- 
came aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  John  Sedgwick  of  the 
6th  corps,  and  as  colonel  of  the  1st  Maine  veteran 
volunteers,  commanded  the  3i-d  brigade,  2d  division 
of  the  6th  corps,  the  last  year  of  the  war.  He  wsis 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  before 
Petersburg,  and  given  a  medal  of  honor  by  con- 
gress for  special  bravery  at  Antietam.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  of  Maine  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  served  as  president  of  that  body  in  1875 
and  1876.  Subsequently  he  served  for  two  years  as 
mayor  of  Bath,  and  for  seven  years  on  the  board  of 
mauagers  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home.  In  1877  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  West 
Point.  In  1891  he  started  the  worii  of  steel  ship- 
building in  Maine,  and  has  built  the  Machias,  Cas- 
tine  and  Katahdin  for  the  government,  the  City  of 
Lowell  for  the  Norwich  line,  and  the  steam  yachts 
Eleanor,  Peregrine  and  Illawarra.  He  is  now 
(1898)  president  and  general-manager  of  the  Bath 
Irou  Works,  a  large  ship-building  and  enrineering 
establishment.  Gen.  Hyde  is  author  of  ''Following 
the  Greek  Cross ;  or.  Memories  of  the  6th  Army 
Corps,"  published  in  1894.  He  was  married,  in 
1866,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  John  Hayden.  They 
have  six  children. 
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WILEINSON,  Jemima,  religionist.wasbornin 
Cumberland,  B.  I.,  Nov.  39,  1753,  daugbter  of  Jere- 
miah and  Elizabeth  (Whipple)  Wilkinson.  She  was 
brought  under  the  iniiuence  of  the  preaching  of 
George  Whitefield  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  most  marked  change  in  her  life  was  the 
result.  .  In  1775  she  had  a  fever,  and  for  a  time  was 
so  greatly  reduced  in  strength  that  her  death  was 
soon  expected.  Coming  out  of  a  sort  of  trance  state, 
in  which  she  had  been  lying  for  nearly  a  half  hour, 
she  claimed  that  she  had  died,  and  her  mortal  body 
had  been  reanimated  by  "the  spirit  and  power"  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  while  her  own  spirit  was  in  heaven. 
Becoming  now  a  public  speaker,  the  fame  of  her 
eloquence  and  singular  power  soon  spread  in  every 
direction.  She  preached  in  Providence  and  all  the 
piincipal  towns  in  the  state;  proclaiming  everywhere 
to  large  assemblages  the  message  which,  she  believed, 
it  had  been  given  to  her  to  utter.  Not  merely  the 
ignorant  and  the  easily  excited  became  her  fol- 
lowers, but  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men  and  women  of  the  state.  Among  these 
was  Judge  William  Potter  of  South  Kingstown, 
who,  according  to  Updike,  "  for  the  more  comforta- 
ble accommodations  of  herself  and  her  adherents, 
built  a  large  addition  to  his  already  spacious  man- 
sion. Her  iniiuence  controlled  his  household  ser- 
vants and  the  income  of  his  great  estates.  She 
made  his  home  her  headquarters  for  about  six  years." 
From  an  elaborate  description  of  her  personal  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  speech,  we  learn  that  "in  her 
public  addi'esses,  she  would  rise  up,  and  stand  per- 
fectly still  for  a  minute  or  more,  and  then  proceed 
with  a  slow  and  distinct  enunciation.  She  spoke 
with  great  ease  and  increased  fluency,  her  voice 
clear  and  harmonious,  and  manner  persuasive  and 
emphatic.  When  she  rode  on  horseback  her  ap- 
pearance was  imposing.  In  her  religious  peregrina- 
tions Judge  Potter  usually  rode  beside  Jemima,  and 
then  her  followers,  two  by  two,  on  horseback,  con- 
stituting a  solemn  and  impressive  procession."  Sub- 
sequently she  settled  in  Yates  county,  N,  Y.,  six 
miles  from  Penn  Yan,  where  she  built  up  a  place 
which  she  called  Jerusalem.  She  took  the  name  of 
' '  Universal  Friend, "  and  her  fame  extended  through- 
out the  country  and  across  the  ocean.  It  is  said  that 
visitors  of  rank  and  distinction  from  the  South,  from 
France  and  England,  frequently  enjoyed  her  hospi- 
tality.    She  died  at  Jerusalem,  July  1,  1819. 

WAIiKEB,  Sears  Cook,  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Wilmington,  Middlesex  cc, 
Mass..  March  38,  1805,  a  descendant  on  the  pater- 
nal side  of  William  Brewster  of  the  Mayflower. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was 
reared  by  his  mother,  who  wisely  strove  to  keep  his 
precocious  mind  from  dominating  his  feeble  body, 
and  by  inducing  him  to  lead  a  somewhat  active  life, 
enabled  him  to  become  physically  strong.  He  studied 
at  the  academies  of  Andover,  Tyngsborough  and 
Billerica,  in  his  native  state,  and  then  entered  Har- 
vard, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  classics 
as  well  as  in  mathematics.  He  was  graduated  in 
1835,  and  then  became  teacher  of  a  school  near  Bos- 
ton, where  he  remained  two  years,  removing  to 
Philadelphia  in  1837  to  occupy  a  similar  position 
there.  During  the  lattei'  period  he  studied  medicine, 
going  through  the  whole  course  requisite  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  degree,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
leisure  time  to  many  branches  of  science,  especially 
astronomy;  procuring  for  his  own  use  an  astronomi- 
cal clock,  a  twenty  inch  transit  instrument  and  a 
small  Dollond  telescope.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Geological  Society  and  the  committee  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  on  Science  and  Art,  and  contribu- 
ted frequently  to  their  publications,  besides  making 
reports  of  a  more  extended  nature  on  various  sub- 
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jects.  In  1834  he  prepared  a  set  of  parallatic  tables, 
calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  by  which 
the  time  required  for  computing  the  phases  of  an  oc- 
cultation  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  an  hour.  "It 
was  his  intention,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "to 
publish  them  in  a  more  general  form  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent  latitudes,"  but  after  continuing  them  for  six 
years,  he  found  other  and  more  congenial  work  pres- 
sing upon  him,  and  induced  John  Downes,  publisher 
of  astronomical  and  mathematical  works,  to  continue 
the  computations.  In  1836  Mr.  Walker  gave  up  school 
teaching  to  become  actuary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  for  the  Insurance  of  Lives  and  Granting 
Annuities,  going  on  with  his  astronomical  observa- 
tions in  his  leisure  hours.  In  1837  he  was  invited  to 
plan  an  observatory  in  connection  with  the  Philadel- 
phia High  School,  and  complied.  At  that  date  the 
only  observatory  of  importance  in  the  United  States 
was  that  in  connection  with  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, at  Hudson,  0.,  and  it  became  Walker's  aim  to 
make  the  newly  erected  observatory  a  credit  to  Phil- 
adelphia. At  his  suggestion,  a  Fraunhofer  equator- 
ial and  an  Ertel  meridian  circle  were  imported  from 
Munich,  and  in  1840  he  began  contributing  to  the 
"  Proceedings"  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  the  results  of  his 
observations.  One  of  these  papers,  piiblijlicd  in 
1841,  on  the  periodical  meteors  of  August  and  No- 
vember, was  the  best  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  that  had 
been  produced .  In  1845  Mr. 
Walker  lost  his  property 
through  business  complica- 
tions, and  having  been  of- 
ered  a  position  in  the  obser- 
vatory at  Washington,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  re- 
moved to  the  national  capi- 
tal. Here,  on  Feb.  3, 1847, 
he  identified  the  planet 
Mercury,  discovered  four 
months  previous,  with  a  star 
observed  by  Lalande,  in 
May,  1795.  A  little  later  he 
aided  Benjamin  Peirce  in 
studying  the  problem  of 
Neptune's  orbit.  In  the 
same  year,  1847,  he  became 
director  of  the  longitude  de- 
partment of  the  coast  survey,  and  continued  his  labors 
in  this  field  until  his  death.  With  Alexander  D.  Bache 
he  developed  the  method  of  determining  differences  of 
longitude  by  telegraph.  Until  this  attempt  to  perfect 
theart  was  undertaken  by  the  coast  survey,  no  step 
in  that  direction  had  been  taken  in  Europe,  and  only 
one  in  the  United  States.  Walker's  part  in  the  in- 
vention of  this  mode  of  observation  and  the  appar- 
atus used  in  meeting  its  requirements  was  important, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  method  by  which  obser- 
vations are  recorded  chronographically  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  him.  In  1850  he  published  "Re- 
searches relating  to  the  Planet  Neptune,"  and  in 
1853,  "  Ephemeris  of  the  Planet  Neptune  for  1848- 
53."  In  1851  the  results  of  Mr.  Walker's  unremit- 
ting labors  began  to  tell  on  him,  but  he  refused  to 
heed  warnings,  and  in  the  autumn  took  charge  of 
iin  expedition  for  determining  telegraphically  the 
differences  of  longitude  between  Halifax,  Bangor 
and  Cambridge,  Mass.  On  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton, signs  that  liis  brain  was  disordered  appeared,  and 
he  was  placed  in  a  hospital  near  Baltimore,  where 
he  remained  until  the  following  spring  when  he  was 
removed  to  an  asylum  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Here  he 
recovered  sufBciently  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his 
studies,  and  in  1853  left  the  institution  apparently 
cured.  He  then  made  a  visit  to  Cincinnati,  intend- 
ing to  return  to  his  post  at  Washington,  but  was 
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stricken  down  with  illness,  culminating  in  a  return 
of  his  old  malady,  and  on  Jan.  30,  1853,  he  took  his 
own  life.  He  was  buried  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery- 
near  Cincinnati. 

TOMPSON,  Benjamin,  colonist,  was  born  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  July  14, 1642,  the  son  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Tompson,  who  is  called  by  Cotton  Mather  a 
"pillar  of  the  American  church."  On  his  tomb- 
stone he  is  described  as  a  "  learned  school-master 
and  physician,  and  ye  renowned  poet  of  New  Eng- 
land," and  he  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  first  na- 
tive New  England  poet.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1663,  taught  in  a  Boston  school  from 
1667  to  1670,  and  after  that  date  was  principal  of 
the  Harvard  Preparatory  School  at  Cambridge.  His 
poetry  does  not  differ  in  the  least  from  the  great 
mass  of  imitations  of  classical  verse  which  was  pro- 
duced at  that  time,  beiug  no  better  and  not  much 
worse  than  the  usual  run,  and  entirely  lacking  in 
any  sort  of  originality.  He  wrote  a  long  poem  de- 
scriptive of  King  Philip's  war,  and  entitled  "New 
England's  Crisis,"  selections  from  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Kettell's  "Specimens  of  American  Poetry." 
It  begins  with  what  is  meant  to  be  a  eulogy  and 
reads  rather  more  like  a  satire  on  some  Boston 
women  who  undertook  to  commence  the  erection  of 
a,  fortification  for  the  defense  of  the  town,  and  whose 

"  Brave  essays  draw  forth  male,  strongrer  hands, 
More  like  to  dawbers,  than  to  marshal  bauds, 
These  do  the  work,  and  sturdy  bulwarks  raise 
But  the  beginners  well  deserve  the  praise." 

Other  poems  by  Tompson  are  in  Mather's  "Mag- 
nalia,"  amongst  them  an  ' '  Elegy  on  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  of  Lynne."  Benjamin  Tompson  died  April 
3,  1714,  and  was  buried  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 

POND,  Theron  Tilden,  inventor  of  Pond's 
Extract,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  20,  1800.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his 
early  days  were  spent  upon  the  farm  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  fundaments  of  a  good  general  education. 
Early  in  life  he  became  interested  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  whose  head- 
quarters were  in  New  York  city,  and  in  this  employ 
he  continued  many  years.  In  1840  he  became  inter- 
ested in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Utica, 
N.  Y. ,  and  whije  so  engaged  began 
experiments  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  shrub  known  as  witch  hazel  had 
more  than  ordinary  healing  proper- 
ties, and  could  be  made  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  materia  medica.  In 
a  most  primitive  manner  he  began  ex- 
periments in  extracting  the  essences 
of  the  shrub  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  spent  several  years  in  bringing 
the  work  to  so  successful  apoint  as  to 
warrant  the  placingof  Pond's  Extract 
upon  the  market  as  a  general  healing 
and  pain-allaying  remedy.  While 
thusindustriously  engagedin  experi- 
mentation, he  -caught  a  severe  cold, 
which,  taking  on  the  full  form  of  con- 
sumption, finally  terminated  his  life.  Mr  Pond 
was  pre-eminently  a  Christian  philanthropist,  and 
his  earnest  desire  was  to  work  and  live  for  his  fellows' 
good  without  effort  to  benefit  himself.  So  thor- 
oughly was  he  desirous  of  having  his  new-found 
remedy  perfect  in  every  condition,  that  he  recalled 
many  of  his  sales  and  refunded  the  money  because 
of  his  belief  that  the  mode  of  manufacturing  was 
not  complete.  It  was  said  by  the  physicians  who 
diagnosed  his  illness,  that  his  characteristic  of  al- 
lowing nothing  that  was  not  for  the  strict  good  of 
others  to  trespass  in  his  work,  caused  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own  hfe.  Being  a  man  of  moderate  means  at 
the  outset,  he  exhausted  his  entire  property  in  bring- 
mg  his  extract  to  its  present  perfection,  and  he  sold 


it  at  a  very  small  figure  upon  his  death-bed.  To 
him,  however,  belongs  the  honor  of  bequeathing  to 
his  fellowmen  a  household  remedy,  known  in  nearly 
every  home  where  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
1  and  having  enormous  sale  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Pond  was  married,  in  1831,  to  Sarah 
Mary,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Van  Ranst,  a  promi- 
nent shipping- merchant  of  New  York  city.  They 
had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living:  Mrs. 
George  R.  Sheldon  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Corne- 
lius V.  R.  Pond,  now  (1898)  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Lansing, 
Mich.   Mr.  Pond  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1852. 

STANSBTJK.Y,  Joseph.,  loyalist  and  poet,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  in  1750.  In  1767  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  eventually  established  him- 
self as  a  china  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
witty  and  genial  companion,  and  his  business  dealings 
were  marked  by  the  strictest  honor,  so  that  he  be- 
came a  favorite,  both  in  social  and  financial  circles. 
When  the  colonies  became  indignant  against  the 
home  government,  he  shared  the  popular  disapproval 
of  ministerial  measures,  but  earnestly  opposed  the 
idea  of  resorting  to  arms  as  a  remedy  for  their  wrongs. 
Throughout  the  ensuing  contest  he  remained  loyal  " 
to  the  crown,  and  satirized  the  "  rebels "  in  very 
clever  verse,  little  of  which  he  was  able  to  publish, 
however.  When  Howe  occupied  Philadelphia  in 
1777,  Stansbury  was  the  first  to  meet  and  greet  him, 
and  as  long  as  the  English  held  possession  of  the 
city  he  held  important  offices  under  tlie  crown.  One 
of  the  most  spirited  of  his  poems  expresses  his  joy 
at  seeing  the  British  arrive  to  restore  peace  and  order 
to  the  misguided  colonies.  He  was,  under  Howe, 
one  of  a  commission  for  selecting  and  governing  the 
city  watch;  was  a  director  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  manager  of  Howe's  lottery  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  place.  When  the  city 
was  evacuated  he  accompanied  the  royal  fleet  to 
New  York,  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  twice  imprisoned  on  account  of  what 
he  laments  as  "loyailty  made  treason,"  but  because 
of  the  liking  which  his  former  friends  continued  to 
feel  for  him,  he  was  not  long  held  in  confinement.  It 
is  said  that  although  "he  used  to  rail  without  meas- 
ure at  the  Whigs,  whom  he  held  in  great  contempt, 
nevertheless  such  was  his  amiability  of  disposition 
and  his  social  worth  that  even  by  Whigs  of  the  first 
standing  in  politics  and  in  society  he  was  prized  and 
esteemed."  When  the  war  closed  he  took  his  wife 
and  six  children  to  Nova  Scotia,  intending  to  settle 
on  the  lands  assigned  by  England  to  the  refugees; 
but  not  being  satisfied  there,  he  attempted  to  re- 
establish himself  in  Philadelphia  in  1785.  He  was 
welcomed  by  several  old  friends,  but  at  a  meeting 
held  the  night  after  his  arrival,  it  was  decided  that  his 
writings  had  been  such  that  he  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remain.  He  therefore  removed  to  New  York,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  city.  Through  the 
mediation  of  friends,  most  of  his  confiscated  prop- 
erty was  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  even  compen- 
sated for  injuries  done  to  his  stock  of  chinaware. 
His  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1860,  in 
"The Loyal  Verses  of  Joseph  Stansbury  and  Odell. " 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  in  1809. 

EWINGr,  Andrew,  lawyer,  orator  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  19,  1813, 
the  youngest  of  the  six  sons  of  Nathan  and  Sarah 
(Hill)  Ewing.  His  grandfather,  Andrew  Ewing, 
was  the  first  clerk  of  the  court  of  Davidson 
county.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  city,  receiving 
his  education  at  the  preparatory  schools  and  the 
University  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1831.  Studying  law,  he  was  four  years  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  forming  a  legal  firm  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  Hon.  E.  H.  Ewing,  con- 
tinued to  practice  with  him  in  Nashville,  until  1851, 
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■when  his  brother  retired  from  the  firm.  Andrew 
Ewlng  met  with  immediate  success  in  his  chosen 
profession.  He  possessed  an  attractive  personality 
and  both  forensic  and  popular  eloquence  of  a  very 
high  order.  He  had  been  a  laborious  student,  and 
became  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  legal 
codes  and  procedure.  la  politics  he  was  a  liberal 
Democrat.  Devoted  to  his  profession  and  his  home, 
he  persistently  refused  office  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career;  but,  in  1849.  his  party  being 
in  a  decided  minority  in  the  Nashville  district,  he  ac- 
cepted a  nomination  for  congress,  and,  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition,  he  carried  the  district.  He  de- 
clined a  re-election,  and  was  never  afterward  a  can- 
didate for  office,  although  once  unanimously  nom- 
inated for  governor  of  the  state.  In  1837  he  deliv- 
ered the  address  welcoming  Gen.  .Jackson  to  his 
home  after  his  eight  years  in  the  presidency.  In 
1853  he  delivered  before  the  Tennessee  legislature 
the  memorial  oi-ation  on  the  death  of  Henry  Clay. 
He  also  delivered  the  address  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Jackson 
monument.  In  1851  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Cooper,  which  was  eminently 
successful,  and  was  not  dissolved  until  1861. 
Although  he  himself  had  been  opposed  to  se- 
cession, he  nevertheless,  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
war  linked  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  native 
state,  and  made  every  possible  sacrifice  for  the  Con- 
federate cause.  He  served  in  the  southern  army  as 
president  of  a  permanent  military  court,  where  he 
displayed,  along  with  eminent  legal  fitness,  charac- 
teristic moderation.  He  was  never  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  the  privations,  hardships  and  expo- 
sures of  the  field,  and  the  depression  incident  to  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  and  his  separa- 
tion from  his  family,  undermined  his  health  and 
hastened  his  death.  He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
June  15,  1864.  His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
army,  and  to  the  people  of  Tennessee.  "Whilst  he 
was  recognized  as  an  orator  of  the  first  order,  his 
personal  influence  and  character  surpassed  even  his 
reputation  for  brilliant  talents.  Mr.  Ewing  was 
twice  married :  in  1836  to  Margaret  Hynes,  and  in 
1841,  to  Rowena  "Williams.  By  his  second  mar- 
riage he  had  four  children  who  survived  him,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters:  Judge  Robert  Ewin^,  of 
Nashville;  Nathan  Ewing,  of  Blkton,  Ky.;Mrs. 
Spencer  Eakin,  of  Nashville;  and  Mrs.  Henry  "Wat- 
terson,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

TOWLE,  George  Makepeace,  author,  was 
born  at  "Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  27, 1841.  He  was 
graduated  in  arts  at  Yale  College  in  1861,  and  m 
law  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1863.  For  the 
following  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Boston,  and  in  1866  he  received 
an  appointment  as  U.  S.  consul  at  Nantes,  France. 
After  serving  there  for  two  years,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  consulate  at  Bradford,  England.  Returning 
to  Boston  in  1870,  his  natural  proclivities  caused 
him  to  engage  in  journalism,  and  for  one  year  he 
was  ipanaging  editor  of  the  "Commercial  Bul- 
letin," after  which  he  held  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  "  Post  "  for  five  years.  He  also  contributed 
voluminously  to  British  and  American  penonicals. 
Mr.  Towle  then  ventured  into  wider  fields  of  litera- 
ture; making  several  translations  from  the  French, 
and  after  these  had  proved  successful  he  put  forth 
a  number  of  Independent  works.  He  published 
(translated)  -'Around  the  "World  in  Eighty  Days, 
by  Jules  Verne  (1876);  translated  "Dr..  Ox  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Jules  Verne;  "  The  Eastern  Ques- 
tion: Montenegro;  Modern  Greece;  Pnncipalities 
of  the  Danube:  Servla,  and  Roumania  (1877); 
"Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  History  (Magellan 
Marco  Polo,  Pizarro,  Raleigh,  Vasco  rfa  Gama  and 
Drake)"  (1878-83);  "  Beaconsfleld  "  (1879);    "  Cer- 
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tain  Men  of  Mark"  (1880);  "England  in  Egypt" 
(1885);  "Young  People's  Historv  of  England" 
(1886);  "The  Nation  in  a  Nulsheir' (1887):  "Young 
People's  History  of  Ireland  "  (1887),  and  "Literature 
of  the  English  Language,"  of  which  the  author  had 
two  of  the  tliree  volumes  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Towle  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts state  senate  (1890-91).  He  died  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1893. 

LAUTZ,    Frederick    Christoph.er    Martin, 
manufacturer,  was  born  at  Rimhorn,  Hesse-Dann- 
stadt,    March  5,    1846.      His  parents  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  seven,  settling  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  then 
entered  his  father's  soap  manufacturing  business, 
out  of  which  grew  the  house  of 
Lautz  Bros.  &  Co. ,  soap  makers, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.     He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Niagara  Starch  "Works,  and  is  a 
member  of  Lautz  &  Co.  (onyx 
works)  and  the  Niagara  Stamp- 
ing  and  Tool   "Works.      He   is 
also  president  of  Ellicott  Square 
Bank,    Buffalo,    and    is    identi- 
fied with  many  other  successful 
business  enterprises.   During  the 
civil  war  he  served  in  the  81st 
New  York  volunteers.     He  has 
refused  to  hold  political  office, 
but  his  public  spirit  is  evidenced 
by  the  number   of    representa- 
tive institutions  and  enterprises 
of  which  he  is  an   active  sup- 
porter.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
city  board  of  park  commissioners;  a  life  member 
of  the  Buffalo  library,  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Buffalo  Catholic  Insti- 
tution, and  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Homeopathic  Hos- 
pital.    He  is  a  life  member,  and  from  1881  to  1884, 
was  president,  of  the  German  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, holding  otHce  at  the  time  when  Buffalo's  first 
music  hall  was  erected.     For  nine  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  association's  board  of  real  estate 
commissioners,  and  was  prominent  in  the  erection  of 
the  music  hall  which  graces  the  site  of  the  former 
structure,  burned  in  1885.     Mr.  Lautz  is  also  a  life 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Orpheus  Club,  of  whichhe  was 
one  of  the  organizers.     'To  his  efforts  and  liberality 
is  due  the  Buffalo  symphony  orchestra,  which  he 
started  in  1 888.     In  1874  Mr.  Lautz  was  married  to 
Amelia  K. ,  daughter  ot  John  and  Augusta  Trageser 
of  New  York.    "'I'hey  have  three  daughters. 

BTJTLEIl,  Eichard,  soldier,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bridget's,  Dublin,  April  1,  1743,  eld- 
est son  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  (Parker)  Butler. 
His  father,  who  was  born  in  "Wicklow,  Ireland, 
Apr.  6,  1730,  was  the  third  son  of  Edmund,  eighth 
baron  of  Dunboyne.  He  traced  his  descent  also  from 
Norman  invaders  of  England,  who  subsequently 
settled  in  Ireland,  where,  like  the  Fitzgeralds,  Burkes 
and  other  aliens,  they  became  so  deeply  rooted,  that 
they  were  said  to  "  out-Irish  "  the  natives.  Thomas 
Butler's  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  ♦n  October, 
1741,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Parker,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Parkers  of  North  Molton, 
Devon,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Morley.  In  1748 
he  emigrated  to  North  America  and  settled  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  where  he  purchased  large  tracts  of  land 
and  founded  the  first  Episcopal  church  (St.  John's) 
In  that  section  of  the  country.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters and  five  sons  (of  whom  two  were  born  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Cumberland  co..  Pa.),  who  became  dis- 
tinguished as  officers  of  the  ' '  Pennsylvania  line  " 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  Richard  Butler  was 
only  five  years  old  when  1ms  father  emigrated  to 
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America.  He  matured  into  a  man  of  strong  mind 
and  great  energy  of  character.  His  principal  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  agriculture,  but  he  occa- 
sionally executed  some  military  oiflces  in  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians.  He  was  recommended 
by  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1776  for  major 
of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  was  elected 
by  congress,  and  commissioned,  June  20,  1776.  ,  He 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  then,  June 
9,  1777,  was  transferred  to  Jlorgan's  celebrated 
rifle  command,  which  owed  to  him  much  of  its  high 
character.  "Personally,"  wrote  Linn,  "Richard 
Butler  knew  no  fear.  He  was  by  the  side  of  Gen. 
Arnold  in  the  attack  on  the  Brunswickers'  camp  at 
Saratoga  when  Arnold  was  wounded.  After  this 
he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the 
9th  Peiuisylvania  regiment,  and 
comnianiled  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  in  Gen.  Wayne's  attack  on 
Stony  Point.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment of  1781,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  5th  Pennsyl- 
vania and  assigned  to  Wayne's 
detachment,  which,  after  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  was  moved  to  Georgia 
and  only  returned  after  the  echo 
of  the  last  gun  of  the  revolution 
had  died  away  forever."  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  congress 
elected  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  Six  Nations  and  other  In- 
dian tribes.  Having  discharged 
this  duty;  he  was  chosen  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  northern  district.  In  1788  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Allegheny.  In 
1790  he  was  chosen  state  senator  for  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Allegheny,  Pa.  In  1791,  he  was  made  second  in 
command,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  of  the 
army  organized  by  Gen.  St.  Clair  for  an  expedition 
against  the  western  Indians  ;  and  commanded  the 
riglit  wing  of  the  American  army  in  the  disastrous 
battle  fought  on  Nov.  4,  1791.  "It  was  on  this 
occasion,"  says  Garden,  "that  the  intrepid  Butler 
closed  his  military  career  in  death^his  coolness 
preserved,  and  courage  remainiu'g  unshaken,  until 
the  last  moment  of  existence.  While  enabled  to 
keep  the  fielil,  his  exertions  were  truly  heroic.  He 
repeatedly  led  his  men  to  tlie  charge,  and  with 
slaughter  drove  the  enemy  before  liim  ;  but  being 
at  length  compelled  to  retire  to  Jiis  tent,  from  the 
number  and  severity  of  his  wounds,  he  was  receiv- 
ing surgical  aid,  when  a  furious  warrior,  rushing 
into  his  presence,  gave  him  a  mortal  blow  with  his 
tomahawk.  But  even  then  the  gallant  soldier  died 
not  unrevenged.  He  Jiad  anticipated  the  catastro- 
phe, and  discharging  a  pistol  which  lie  held  in  his 
hand,  lodged  its  contents  in  the  breast  of  his  enemy, 
who,  uttering  a  hideous  yell,  fell  by  his  side  and 
expired."  Gen.  Butler's  son  William,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S;  navy,  died  early  in  the  war  of  1813. 
Another  son,  Oapt.  James  Butlev,  commanded 
the  Pittsburgh  Blues  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  battle  of 
Mississinnawa.  He  died  in  Pittsburgh,  in  April,  1842. 
Richard  Butler's  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Isaac  Meason, 
owner  of  the  Mt.  Braddock  estate  near  Uniontovvn, 
Pa. ,  died  in  1879,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  her 
age. 

BUTLER,  'William,  soldier,  was  born  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Andrew's,  London,  England,  ,Ian.  6,  174.5, 
second  son  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  Butler.  He  early 
migrated  to  America,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 


olutionary war  enlisted  as  captain  in  Col.  Arthur 
St.  Clair's  battalion.  He  was  promoted  major,  Oct. 
7.  1776,  serving  during  the  campaign  in  Canada, 
aud  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  became,  Sept.  80,  1776,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  4th  Pennsylvania  regiment.  Much  ci'edit  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Gen.  Washington  for  his  cool- 
ness and  bravery  on  a  number  of  battlefields,  espe- 
cially at  Chad's  Ford,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  i-esisted 
the  passage  of  a  column  of  Hessians  under  Kny- 
phausen.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he 
was  ordered  to  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  with  his  regiment 
and  a  detachment  of  Morgan's  rifles,  to  defend  the 
frontier  of  New  York  against  Indian  incursions. 
He  marched  from  Schoharie  and  penetrated  into  the 
Indian  country  in  the  month  of  October,  1778,  with 
great  ditiicult}',  crossing  high  mountains  and  deep 
waters,  aud  destroyed  a  number  of  Indian  settle- 
ments, in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  and  destruction 
of  Wyoming.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by 
great  bravery  in  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan 
against  the  Indians  in  1779.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
the  family,  and  was  boasted  of  by  this  race  of  heroes 
as  the  coolest  and  bravest  man  in  battle  they  had 
ever  known.  He  retired  from  the  service  Jan.  1, 
1783.  He  had  two  sons.  One  was  a  naval  officer, 
and  the  other  served  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army  in  the 
battles  with  the  Indians  in  1794.  His  living  descend- 
ants (1898)  are:  Butler  Krumbaar,  Mrs.  George  Rut- 
ledge  Preston  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  all  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Col.  William  Butler  died  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1789,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  church  yard. 

BtJTLER,  Tliomas,  Jr.,  known  as  the  "Navarre 
of  the  American  revolution,"  was  the  third  son  of 
Thomas  and  Eleanor  Butler.  He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Biidget's,  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28, 
1748,  and  was  onl}'  a  few  months  old  when  his  par- 
ents emigrated  to  America.  He  was  a  student  of 
law  in  the  otBce  of  Judge  Wilson,  an  eminent  jurist 
of  Philadelphia,  when,  on  Jan.  5,  1776,  he  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  of  his  brother  William's 
company,  in  Col.  Arthur  St.  Clair's  battalion.  On 
Oct.  4,  1776,  he  was  promoted  captain  in  the  3d 
Pennsylvania  re.giment.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  he  received  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Washington  on 
the  battlefield,  for  his  intrepid  conduct  in  rallying 
some  retreating  troops,  and  checking  the  enemy  by 
a  severe  fire;  and  at  Monmouth,  Gen.  Wayne 
thanked  him  for  defending  a  defile  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  fire  from  the  enemy  while  the  command  of 
his  brother  Richard  made  good  its  retreat:  He  was 
in  almost  every  battle  that  was  fought  in  the  middle 
states  during  the  revolutionary  conflict.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  Capt.  Butler  married  Sarah  Jane 
Semple  of  Pittsbtirgh,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  near 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  happiness  until  1791,  when  he  again 
took  the  field  as  major  of  a  battalion.  At  St.  Clair's 
defeat  Maj.  Butler  headed  a  bayonet  charge  on 
horseback,  though  his.leg  had  been  broken  by  a  ball 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  protect  his  heroic  brother.  Gen. 
Richard  Butler,  who  had  already  fallen  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  It 
was  with  difficulty  but  with  great  bravery  that 
Capt.  Edward  Butler,  who  commanded  a  company 
of  infantiy,  succeeded  in  removing  Maj.  'Thomas 
Butler,  from  the  field.  The  latter  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  exhausted  by  his  wounds,  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic  and  precipitate  flight  which  followed! 
the  wounding  of  the  elder  brother,  Richard.  It  is! 
related  that  Edward  remained  by  the  side  of  Rich- 
ard in  the  hope  of  removing  him  from  the  field, 
until  the  latter  said:  "I  am  mortally  wounded; 
leave  me  to  my  fate,  and  save  our  brother 
Thomas."  On  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  in  1793,  Maj.  Thomas  But- 
ler was  continued  in  the  service,  and  in 
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1794  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  commanding  the  4th  sub-legion  at  Fort 
Fayette,  Pittsburgh,  during  the  whisky  insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  prevented  the  insurgents 
from  taking  the  fort,  more  by  his  name  than  by  the 
strength  he  commanded.  In  1797  he  was  named  by 
Pres.  Washington  as  the  officer  best  calculated  to 
command  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  dispossess  certain  citizens  who  had  un- 
lawfully settled  on  the  Indian  lands.  Accordingly, 
in  May,  1797,  he  marched  with  his  regiment  from 
Miami,  O.,  to  Tennessee,  and  by  that  prudence 
and  good  sense  which  marked  his  character  through 
life,  he  in  a  sliort  time  settled  all  difficulties,  aud 
prevented  a  threatened  war  with  the  Indians.     In 


1803,  wliuu  lilt;  si/U(jf  L'.ie  iiriny  was  reduced,  he  was 
continued  in  the  service  as  colonel  of  a  regiment 
stationed  at  New  Orleans,  a  position  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  in  the  preceiling  year.  Col.  Thomas 
Butler  had  one  daughter,  Lydia,  who  married  Col. 
Stokely  Hays  of  Tennessee,  and  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  was  Judge  Thomas  Butler,  who  was  father  of 
Col.  Pierce  Butler,  of  Louisiana;  tlie  second.  Col. 
Robert  Butler,  was  Gen.  Jackson's  chief  of-staff 
throughout  the  war  of  1813;  while  the  third,  Dr. 
William  Edward  Butler,  the  father  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Ormonde  Butler  of  Tennessee,  who  married 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  long  served  as 
meilical  director  in  Gen.  Jackson's  army.  The  liv- 
ing descendants  (1898j  of  Col.  Thomas  Butler  are: 
the  children  of  Col.  Pierce  Butler  of  Louisiana; 
Capt.  William  E.Butler  of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Martha 
Butler  Chancellor,  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Ormonde  Butler  of  Tennessee  and  wife  of  Di'. 
Charles  W.  Chancellor  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  their 
children,  Martha  Butler  and  Philip  Stanley  Chancel- 
lor, late  U.  S.  deputy  consul  at  Havre,  France. 

BXJTLEB,  Percival,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  4,  17(50,  fourth  son  of  Thomas 
and  Eleanor  Butler.  He  was  commissioned  fiist  lieu- 
tenant in  the  3rd  Pennsylvania  regiment,  Sept.  1, 
1777,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  He 
wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  served  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  CornwuUis. 
He  went  south  with  Gen.  Wayne,  and  remained 
there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  emigi-ated  to 
Kentucky  in  1784,  where  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general in  1813,  and  in  that  capacity  joined  one 
of  the  detachments  of  troops  sent  off  from  the  state. 
He  had  four  sons:  first,  Thomas  Langford,  who  was 
captain  and  aid  to  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans; 
next.  Gen.  William  Ormonde  Butler,  who  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  also 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1848,  on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass;  third,  Richard,  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
Kentucky  during  the  war  of  1812;  and  fourth,  Per- 


cival, a  distinguished  lawyer.  His  living  descendants 
(1898)  are:  Capt.  William  O.  Butler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery Wright,  and  Mrs.  James  Ewing  Speed,  all 
of  Kentucky;  and  Mrs.  Manderville  Cariisle,  nee 
Ewing,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

BTTTLEB,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1763,  young- 
est son  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  Butler.  He  was 
too  young  to  enter  the  army  in  the  first  days  of  the 
revolution,  but  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
made  an  ensign  of  his  brolher  Uichaid's  9th  Penn- 
sylvania regiment.  On  Jan.  28, 1779,  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant,  aud  continued  in  the  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  then  (1783)  a  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  captain  in  Col.  Gibson's 
Pennsylvania  regiment  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and 
subsequently  wa.*;  adjutant-general  of  Gen.  Wayne's 
army  in  the  expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  1794. 
Capt.  Edward  Sutler  married  and  had  one  son,  E. 
G.  W.  Butler  of  Louisiaiuia,  who  was  educated  at 
West  Point  and  was  colonel  of  dragoons  in  the 
-Mexican  wai-.  His  wife  wasa  daughterOf  Lawrence 
Lewis,  of  Cliiik  county,  Va..  and  her  mother  was  El- 
eanor Park,  a  (la\ight<?r  of  George  W.  P.  Custis,  and 
a  sislei-  of  Mis.  Gen.  Kobert  E.  Lee  of  Arlington. 
The  living  descendants  (1898)  of  Capt.  Butler  are 
Col.  Lawrence  Lewis  Butler  and  his  children,  of  St. 
Louis.  Capt.  Edward  Butler  died  in  Georgia,  May 
6,  1803. 

LAWEENCE,  Cornelius  "Van  Wyck,  mayor 
of  New  York,  financier  and  merchant,  was  born  at 
Flushing  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1791,  the  sou  of  a  pros- 
perous farmer  of  Long  Island,  and  a  descendant  of 
William  Lawrence,  who  settled  on  Long  Island 
in  1644.  The  latter  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Robert 
Lawrence  of  Ashton  Hall,  Lancaster,  England,  who 
accompanied  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Palestine 
in  1191.  Cornelius  received  a  good  education, 
and  upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  obtained 
a  position  in  a  New  Yoik  business  house,  and  shortly 
after  formed  the  firm  of  Hicks,  Lawrence  &  Co. ,  well- 
known  auctioneers.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics;  was  a  Democrat  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Tam- 
many Society.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1832  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  twenty  third  con- 
gress, and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  was  made  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York 
city;  the  charter  having  just  been 
changed  so  as  to  make  the  ottice 
elective.  Previously,  the  mayor 
had  been  selected  from  the  board 
of  common  council.  This  elec- 
tion of  ]83.^  was  closely  contested 
and  attended  with  great  excite- 
ment and  actual  riot.  The  poll- 
ing-places, fifteen  in  number,  were 
open  three  dajjs,  and  the  37th  (af- 
terward 7th)  regiment  state  mili- 
tia was  called  out  to  suppress 
the  rioters.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  mayor 
over  Gidian  C.  Verplanck,  but  the  Opposition  carried 
the  common  coimcil.  During  his  administration 
the  flour  riot  of  1837  also  took  place.  In  1836 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, on  the  ticket  that  elected  Martin  Van  Buren 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  was  president 
of  the  body.  Pres.  Van  Buren  appointed  him  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was  for  twenty 
years  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Bank  of  America;  trustee  of  the  New 
York  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  and  of  several  of  the  early 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies.  Mayor  Law- 
rence married  his  cousin,  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of 
Judge  Effingham  Lawrence,  and  widow  of  Edward 
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N.  Lawrence.  He  retired  from  business  in  1856  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  at  Flushing,  the  home  of  his  family.  Here 
he  died,  Feb.  20,  1861. 

EDWARDS,  Harry  Stillwell,  author  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Macon,  Ga. ,  April  33,  18o5, 
son  of  James  Carson  and  Elizabeth  Grifflng  (Hunt) 
Edwards,  the  former  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  lattei;  of  Portland,  Me.  His  father  and  mother 
were  first  cousins  and  were  descended  from  Jasper 
Griffing,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1660,  and 
whose  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Babylon,  L.  I. 
Seven  generations  of  his  descendants  followed  the 
sea  in  the  merchant  marine  and  navy,  many  of 
them  participating  in  the  national  conflicts  dov/n  to 
the  civil  war.  Among  prominent  allied  families  in 
the  north  are  those  of  Prentiss,  Conrad,  Willett, 
Benizet,  Somers  and  Hand;  and  in  the  south  those 
of  Le  Conte,  Lane,  Nisbet,  Martin,  Polhill,  Findlay, 
and  Watkins.  Mr.  Edwards'  great-grandmother, 
Sarah  Stillwell,  of  New  Jersey,  rode  on  horseback 
in  the  dead  of  winter  from  Washington's  camp  to 
New  York,  taking  a  British  officer  to  bo  exchanged 
for  her  husband  who  was  a  colonel.  His  father  was 
a  descendant  of  Josiah  Edwards  who  came  to  North 
America  about  1665.  His  mother's  father  was 
Capt.  Daniel  Hunt,  who  commanded  the  privateer 
Louisa  in  the  war  of  1813.  A  great-great-.uncle 
was  Lieut.  Richard  Somers,  who  commanded  the 
fireship  Intrepid,  in  the  attempt  made  in  Septem- 
ber, 1804,  to  destroy  the  American  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tripolitans,  and  lost  his  life  thereby.  A  brother  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  named  after  this  brave  officer,  served 
ill  tlie  Oonfedei'ate  army,  and  was  killed  while  firing 
tlie  last  gun  of  his  battery,  at  Petersburg,  Va.  The 
father  of  ]\Ir.  Edwards  removed  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Georgia  when  a  young  man,  and  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  real  estate  business.  He  was  a  poet 
well  known  in  "the  forties"  and  remembered  as 
such  chiefly  by  his  "Ode  to  Music"  and  "  Nacoo- 
chee."  Harry  Edwards  studied  at  tlie  high  school 
in  IVJacon,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  became  a  clerk  in  the 
sixth  auditor's  oflice  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  Return- 
ing to  Macon,  he  entered  the 
law  dejjartment  of  Mercer 
University,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1877.  After  practi- 
cing law,  he,  in  1880,  went 
into  journalism,  beginning 
as  local  editor  of  the  Macon 
"Telegraph,"  at  that  time 
the  leading  paper  in  the  state 
and  independent  in  poli- 
tics. It  was  the  first  Demo- 
cratic paper  in  the  South  to 
advocate  theproteotivetariff, 
and  waged  a  brilliant  war- 
fare witli  the  press  of  that 
years'  service  Mr.  Edwards 
became  editor-in  chief  and  acquired  joint  ownership 
of  the  paper  with  Maj.  J.  F.  Hanson.  After  end- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Macon  "Telegraph," 
Mr.  Edwards  devoted  himself  to  independent 
literary  work,  and  to  the  management  of  a  cotton 
plantation  near  Macon.  He  came  into  notice  first 
by  iiumorous  and  pathetic  sketches  .of  life  in 
Georgia,  some  of  them  told  in  "dialect,"  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  and  in  the  "  Century 
Magazine,"  and  other  leading  periodicals.  Some 
of  these  were  published  in  collected  form  with  the 
title.  "Two  Runaways  and  Other  Stories"  (1891). 
In  1896  a  second  book,  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  took 
the  first  prize  ($10,000)  in  a  contest  opened  to  the 
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world  by  the  Chicago  "Record."  Many  of  Mr. 
Edwards'  sketches  and  poems  in  southern  news- 
papers have  been  published  under  the  nom  de  plume 
"  Xie,"  these  beingihe  last  three  letters  in  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife. 
Mr.  Edwards  is  an  amateur  artist  and  musician,  and 
is  fond  of  open-air  sports  and  of  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Macon,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Authors'  Guild  of  New  York  city.  He  was  married 
at  Macon,  Jan.  13,  1881,  to  Mary  Roxie,  daughter 
of  Andrew  J.  Lane,  of  Sparta,  Ga.,  the  most  prom- 
inent railroad  builder  in  the  South,  and  in  1863, 
colonel"  of  the  49th  Georgia  regiment,  0.  S.  A. 

TRAVEK.S,  William  Bigg'iu,  broker,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1819.  He  came  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  his  American  forefathers  were  early 
settlers  of  Marylc'.sd.  He  attended  school  in  Balti- 
more; completing  his  education  in  New  York  city 
and  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1838.  He  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and  started  in  the  grocery  commission  busi- 
ness; dealing  with  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  In  this  line  he  continued,  with  indifferent 
success,  until  the  financial  reverses  of  1853,  when  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  business,  and  removed  to 
New  York  city.  Having  developed  a  tendency 
toward  financial  pursuits,  he  began,  in  a  small  way 
at  first,  as  a  partner  in  the  stock-broking  firm  of  E. 
H.  Muller  &  Co. ;  being  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  1856.  He  subsequently  formed 
a  partnership  with  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  which 
greatly  prospered  ;  and  when,  after  a  few  years,  it 
was  dissolved,  they  each  retired,  worth  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  Mr.  Travers  was  then  associated, 
for  a  while,  with  C.  Kowalsky,  and  afterward  was 
in  business  by  himself.  The  failure  of  Jacob  Little 
nearly  ruined  him  ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  recovered  himself.  In  1863  he  joined  the 
firm  of  Van  Schaick  &  Masset.  In  1870  he  became 
special  partner  in  another  firm,  besides  having  a 
lai'ge  interest  in  the  business  of  Fi'ench  &  Travers, 
of  which  his  eldest  sou  was  junior  partner.  Later, 
he  became  a  special  partner  in  the  large  stock-broking 
firm  of  J.  D.  Prince  &  Co.;  was  a  silent  partner  of 
Van  Emburg  &  Atterbury  and  of  Prince  &  Whitely  ; 
liad  also  an  interest  in  the  cotton  firm  of  Travers  & 
Hackman,  in  which  his  eldest  son  was  senior  part- 
ner, and  in  a  large  Baltimore  tea  house.  In  1880  he 
laid  out  about  350  aci'es  of  land,  which  he  owned  on 
the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  railroad, 
about  an  hour  from  New  Yoi'k,  and  built  a  pic- 
turesque little  village  for  working  men.  The  houses 
were  compact  and  well  constructed,  and  were  leased 
at  small  rents,  with  the  option  of  purchasing  on  con 
venient  installments.  Tliis  model  village  was  called 
Lyndhurst,  and  near  by  he  erected  factories,  which 
gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. His  inclinations  were  emphatically  xihilan- 
thropic,  and  his  secret  benefices  were  numerous; 
managed  on  the  lavish  and  princely  scale  character- 
istic of  all  his  doings.  Many  struggling  young  men 
received  the  first  impulse,  to  success  at  his  hands,  and 
some  of  them  became,  in  after  years,  the  most  suc- 
cessful operators  in  Wall  street.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Democrat.  Socially,  Mr.  Travers  enjoyed  a  unique 
popularity.  His  brilliancy  in  repartee,  great  ability 
as  a  raconteur  and  quickness  in  grasping  a  humorous 
situation,  coupled  with  a  slight  impediment  in  his 
sjjeech,  made  him  one  of  the  most  famous  wits  of  his 
time.  His  reputation  was  established  on  a  lasting 
basis  in  the  many  amusing  anecdotes  related  of  him. 
Y'et,  despite  his  many  dry  sarcasms  on  his  friends 
and  associates,  no  man  in  the  metropolis  ever  enjoyed 
a  wider  or  more  constant  popularity.  Indeed,  the 
development  of  his  strong  social  traits  seemed  one  of 
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iis  particular  objects  in  life.  He  maintained  five 
luxurious  domestic  establishments,  and  was  con- 
tinually entertaining  some  of  his  wide  circle  of  friends 
on  a  truly  magnificent  scale.  He  was  a  born  club  man, 
and  belonged  to  twenty-seven  different  organizations 
— social,  political  and  athletic.  The  original  pro- 
moter of  the  Eacquet  Club,  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  its  president.  He  was  president  also  of 
the  Jerome  Jockey  and  tlie  Kew  York  Athletic 
clubs,  and  a  member  of  the .  American,  Knicker- 
bocker, Union  and  others.  Athletics  and  out-door 
sports  of  all  descriptions  were  his  favorite  pursuits. 
He  was  a  keen  yachtsman,  and  a  member  of  the 
New  York  and  Seawanhaka  yacht  clubs.  With  his 
partner,  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  he  participated  exten- 
sively in  the  breeding  and  racing  of  high-bred  horses, 
and  none  have  been  moi'e  eflacient  in  improving  the 
stock  of  race  horses  and  developing  the  speed  to  the 
highest  point.  Indeed,  the  present  high  standard  of 
speed  is  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts.  Mr.  Travers 
at  one  time  maintained  extensive  stables,  and,  among 
other  splendid  horses,  owned  the  famous  racer,  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Jerome  and 
Travers  that  the  race-courses  became  in  time  a  suit- 
able resort  for  ladies,  and  the  events  conducted  in  a 
high-toned  and  refined  manner.  Mr.  Travers  was 
married  to  Maria  Louisa,  fourth  daughter  of  Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  U.  S.  minister  to  the  court  of 
St.  James  during  the  administration  of  Pres.  Andrew 
Johnson.  They  had  six  daughters  and  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  survive.  Never  blessed  with  robust 
health,  and  continually  obliged  to  seek  recuperation 
in  out-door  sports  or  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Travers 
finally  retired  to  his  villa,  the  "Woodlands,"  at 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  in  hope  of  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  an  insidious  malady.  He  soon  recognized 
the  hopelessness  of  his  quest,  and  yet  his  cheerful 
good  humor  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He  died 
at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  March  19,  1887.  His  re- 
mains were  brought  to  New  York,  where  his  funeral 
was  held  on  the  30th,  and  then  taken  for  interment 
in  the  family  plot  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

MITCHELL,  Jonath.an,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1624.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  tlie 
American  colonies,  arrivingin  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1, 
1635.  There  he  grew  up  in  companionship  with  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in  the  colony,  and  early 
determined  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  ministry.  In 
1647  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Cambridge,  succeeding  Thomas  Shepard, 
while  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Harvard,  both  of  which  positions  he  held  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
synod  which  met  at  Boston  in  1662  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  church  membership  and  discipline,  and 
warmly  supported  the  so-called  ''halfway  cove- 
nant," adopted  by  that  body.  According  to  this 
measure,  unconverted  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  their  children  to  baptism,  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  Congregational  rule,  that  all 
members  of  the  church  must  be  professing  Christians. 
Mitchell  published  a  "Letter  of  Counsel"  to  his 
brother  in  1664;  "  An  Election  Sermon  "  (1667) ;  "A 
Letter  Concerning  the  Subjects  of  Baptism  "  (1675), 
and  "A  Discourse  of  the  Glory  to  which  God  hath 
called  Believers  by  Jesus  Christ,"  published  in  1677 
and  reprinted  in  1722.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Julv  9^  1668. 

CATliIX,  Amos  Parmalee,  legislator  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  35,  1833.  His  original  American  ancestor, 
Thomas  Catlln,  came  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  Kent, 
England,  in  1643,  and  for  five  generations  his  de- 
scendants, including  Pierce  Catlin,  Amos  Catlin's 
father,  were  born  in  Litchfield  county.     Pierce  Cat- 


lin's father,  David  Catlin,  served  as  captain  in  the 
Connecticut  militia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Danbury,when  Gen.  David Woosterwas  killed.  Amos 
Catlin's  early  education  was  received  at  a  private 
school  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Kings- 
ton Academy  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  In  1841  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Forsyth  &  Linderman  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  as  a  student,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  Jan.  12, 
1844,  and  to  the  court  of  chancery  on  the  16lh  of  the 
same  month.  For  three  years  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Ulster  county  and  for  about  one  year  in 
New  York  city.  On  Jan.  8,  1849,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  for  California,  and  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  8th  following.  In  August  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mines  at  Mormon  Igland 
on  the  south  fork  of  tlie  American 
river,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and 
in  practicing  law  before  an  alcalde, 
who  was  the  only  judicial  authority 
then  known  in  that  region.  Mr.  Catlin 
was  elected  on  the  Whig  ticket  as  senar  ^  ^,''||m 
tor  from  Sacramento  county  to  the  -^^*'.  .§"1 
state  legislature  at  the  general  elec 
tion  in  November,  1852,  and  served  for 
two  years  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions  of  the  legislature;  performing 
many  important  services  to  the  state 
and  county.  The  capital  of  the  state 
had  been  at  San  Jose,  Vallejo  and 
Benicia,  but  in  February,  1854,  he  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  severe  conflict,  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  an  act  fixing  it 
permanently  at  bacramento.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive from  Sacramento  in  the  eighth  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1857,  and  was  appointed,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  assembly,  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  investigate  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
state  treasury.  This  duty  he  performed  with  such 
effectiveness  that  enormous  frauds  at  which  the 
treasurer  and  his  chief  clerk  had  connived  were  un- 
covered, and  the  treasurer  impeached.  From  March, 
1872,  to  April,  1876,  Mr.  Catlin  served  as  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  state  board  of  equalization.  In 
1890  he  was  nominated  by  all  political  parties  of 
Sacramento  county,  as  one  of  the  two  judges  of  the 
superior  court.  During  an  active  practice  of  forty- 
six  years  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  law,  he  was 
connected  with  many  important  litigations  in  the 
U.  S.  supreme  and  circuit  courts,  the  U.  S.  district 
court  for  California,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento societies  of  California  Pioneers  and  of  the 
California  Historical  Society.  While  in  the  active 
work  of  his  profession  he  found  time  to  perform  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sacramento 
"  Union  "the  duties  of  chief  editor  at  different  times 
and  for  considerable  periods.  His  political  articles 
were  aimed  at  the  Democratic  opponents  of  the  war. 
He  criticized  Seward's  English  diplomacy,  and  con- 
demned tlie  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  He 
supported  Juarez  through  all  his  trials,  and  justified 
the  execution  of  Maximilian  in  an  article  entitled 
'"The  End  of  a  Tyrant,"  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  was  copied  by  the  Mexican  papers.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years  he  successfully  defended  the 
' '  Union  "  in  eight  different  actions  for  libel.  Judge 
Catlin  was  married,  in  1860,  to  Ruth  Anne  Coning- 
ham  Donaldson,  who  died  in  1878,  leaving  three  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

TtTBELL,  Ebenezer,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1702.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1721.  and  in  1734  entered  the  ministry 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  church  at  Medford, 
Mass. ,  of  which  he  was  pastor  until  his  death.  He 
opposed  those  who  believed  in  witches,  and  left  in 
manuscript  an  account  of  a  supposed  case  of  witch- 
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craft,  which  he  exposes  in  an  ingenious  and  sensi- 
ble manner,  and  accompanies  by  some  advice  against 
the  supei-stitious  practices  then  prevalent.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  seririons;  a  "Dialogue  about  the  Times"; 
and  two' memoirs:  "  The  Life  and  Character  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Colman"  (1749),  his  father-in-law,  and 
"Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Pious  and 
Ingenious  Mrs.  Jane  Turell "  (1735).  The  subject  of 
the  second  work  was  his  wife,  one  of  the  earliest  as 
well  as  the  most  gifted  female  poets  of  America, 
whose  precocious  genius  and  early  death  give  her  a 
deserved  prominence  in  literature.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Turell  died  at  Medford,  Dec.  5,  1778. 

BOANE,  George  Hobart,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1830,  son  of  Bishop 
George  Washington  Doane,  of  New  Jersey.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  schools  at  Burling- 
ton, and  in  1853  he  was  graduated  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  never  prac- 
ticed medicine,  but,  determining  on  a  ministerial 
career,  entered  upon  a  course  of  theology  at  his  fa- 
ther's house.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1855  and  became  assistant  to 
Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Stewart,  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  1855  he  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  was  received  into  the  fold  of  that 
ancient  church  by  Rt.  Rev.  James  Roosevelt  Bayley, 
then  bishop  of  Newark  and  afterward  archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  His  studies  for  the 
priesthood  were  begun  in  the 
College  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
and  completed  in  the  Collegio 
Pio,  Rome.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1857,  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Newark,  and  immediate- 
Ij'  appointed  curate  of  that  par- 
ish, and  secretary  to  Bishop 
Bayley.  He  was  afterward  made 
rector  of  the  Cathedral,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese.  In  1873, 
after  Bishop  Baj'ley's  transla- 
tion to  the  see  of  Baltimore. 
Father  Doane  was  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Rt.  Rev.  Michael  A. 
Corrigan,  appointed  vicar-gen- 
eral. He  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  important 
office  until  September,  1880,  when,  upon  Bishop 
Corrigan's  elevation  to  the  titular  archbishopric  of 
Petra,  as  coadjutor  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  he  became 
administrator  of  the  diocese,  with  full  charge  of 
all  its  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  saving  only 
such  functions  as  the  bishop  alone  could  perform. 
In  March  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  a  do- 
mestic prelate  of  the  Papal  household  with  the  title 
of  monsignor,  as  recognition  of  his  many  important 
services  to  the  church  and  his  untiring  zeal  in  raising 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  American  College 
at  Rome.  The  news  of  the  conferring  of  this  dignity 
was  announced  to  the  people  of  St.  Patrick's  parish  by 
Bishop  Corrigan  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March 
29th,  occasioning  profound  gratification ;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  investiture,  conducted  by  the  bishop,  was 
made  memorable  by  the  many  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  felicitation  from  members  of  the  parish. 
Mgr.  Doane  visited  Rome  in  1890,  and  was  there  hon- 
ored by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  with  the  office  of  prothono- 
tary  apostolic,  the  highest  degree  of  the  order  of 
prelates,  which  entitled  him  to  sing  pontifical  mass 
and  wear  a  pectoral  cross,  a  ring  and  a  mitre,  with 
the  consent  of  his  diocesan  bishop.  Shortly  after 
his  return  home  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
this  exalted  office  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  greatly 
to  the  gratification  of  his  large  circle  of  friends  both 
within  and  outside  the  church.  The  monsignor  is 
to-day  one  of  the  foremost  priests  of  the  Catholic 


church  in  America,  of  devoted  piety  and  prominent 
in  all  good  works.  Few  are  held  in  higher  esteem 
at  the  Vatican.  He  is  a  catholic  in  the  widest  mean- 
ing of  the  term  and  in  all  things  an  American.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  in  connection  with  Bishop  Bayley 
and  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  now  bishop  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  he  was  active  in  advocacy  of  the 
Federal  cause  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
by  voice  and  pen  encouraged  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment. As  chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  brigade  he 
went  to  the  front  and  saw  service  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  In  the  cause  of  duty  no  obstacles  can 
daunt  his  spirit  or  in  any  way  check  his  enduring 
zeal.  By  efforts  untiring  he  discharged  the  heavy 
debt  on  St.  Patrick's  Church  and  raised  $30,000  ad- 
ditional, to  properly  restore  and  decorate  the  build- 
ing preparatory  to  consecration.  In  1869  he  was 
specially  assigned  to  the  duty  of  i-aising  funds  for 
the  endowment  of  the  American  College  in  Rome, 
and  collected  in  all  upward  of  |180,000  for  the  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  instance  of  his 
unceasing  courage  and  persistent  work  was  his 
undertaking  to  discharge  the  debt  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  during  his  incumbency  as 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  The  church  was  la- 
boring under  the  enormous  burden  of  $400,000,  which 
with  undaunted  courage  and  the  assistance  of  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wigger,  he  succeeded 
in  raising,  and  thus  saved  it  from  insolvency.  In  a 
life  record  of  good  works  these  notable  services  are 
but  a  minority,  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
his  benefactions  will  never  be  fully  known.  Nor 
has  he  limited  his  well-doing  to  the  confines  of  his 
beloved  church.  Among  the  important  nonsectarian 
organizations  supported  by  him  is  the  Bureau  of 
Associated  Charities  of  Newark.  He  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  foundation  and  continues  active 
in  the  management  of  St.  Mary's  Home  for  Orphans, . 
St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys,  the  Catholic  Protect- 
ory, the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (an  institution 
for  wayward  girls),  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  in  charge 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
pital, and  other  Catholic  institutions  of  Newark. 
Few  men  are  more  popular,  and  few  enjoy  a  wider 
esteem  and  affection  from  both  co-religionists  and  the 
public  at  large.  The  record  of  a  life  well  spent  and 
a  work  well  done  is  known  to  all.  Mgr.  Doane's 
kindly  face  and  imposing  presence  are  familiar  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  is  a  helper  and  coun- 
selor in  need  and  trouble  to  all  who  seek  him;  and 
a  friend  both  stanch  and  true  to  all  who  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 

STONE,  John  Augustus,  dramatist  and  actor, 
was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1801.  His  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  in  Boston,  as  Old  Nerval, 
in  the  play  of  "  Douglas,"  and  he  subsequently  played 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  As  a  playwright 
he  won  considerable  pecuniary  success,  and  pro- 
duced at  least  one  enduring  play,  "  Metamora."  It 
was  written  especially  for  Edwin  Forrest,  who 
not  only  paid  $500  for  it,  but  also  purchased  the 
young  dramatist's  "  Ancient  Briton  "  and  "  Fauntle- 
roy,  the  Banker  of  Rouen."  In  the  latter,  the  hero 
was  supposed  to  be  guillotined  on  the  stage,  and  in 
the  first  performance  the  private  signal  was  imper- 
fectl}"^  given,  and  Forrest  narrowly  escaped  being  ac- 
tually beheaded;  just  turning  his  head  in  time  for 
the  loaded  knife  to  closely  shave  his  hair  instead. 
Stone  produced  a  number  of  other  plays,  among 
them  "La  Roque,  the  Regicide,"  "The  Demoniac," 
and  "  Tancred."  His  life  was  a  short  one,  and  ended 
sadly,  for  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Schuylkill 
river,  near  Philadelphia,  in  a  fit  of  mental  derange- 
ment, June  1,  1834.  A  monument  was  erected  over 
his  remains  by  Edwin  Forrest.  "Metamora,"  first 
performed  in  1829,  is  still  played. 
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GEMXJNDEB,  George,  violin  maker,  was  bovu 
at  Ingelflngen,  Wuvtemburg,  Germany,  April  13, 
1816,  son  of  a  maker  of  bow  instruments,  and 
younger  brother  of  August  Gemunder,  who  attained 
celebrity  in  the  same  branch  of  mechanical  work. 
Against  his  own  inclinations,  for  he  gladly  would 
have  adopted  his  father's  trade  as  his  own,  he  was 
kept  at  school,  in  order  that  lie  might  prepare  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  teaching.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  in  1839  he 
removed  to  Pesth;  then  to  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
other  cities,  still  bent  on  carrying  out  his  own  wishes, 
chief  among  which  was  the  securing  of  an  engage- 
ment with  Vuillaume,  the  celebrated  violin  maker  of 
Paris.  In  addition  to  inherited  mechanical  ability, 
he  possessed  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  insti'ument  making,  acquired  in  his 
boyhood  days,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  under  Vuillaume,  but  at  first  received 
only  nominal  wages,  owing  to  his  inability  to  speak 
French.  Several  years  after  this,  two  of  his  brothers 
emigrated  to  thi  United  States,  and  his  interest  in 
the  New  World,  with  its  opportunities,  becoming 
strong,  he  planned  to  remove  tliither  himself,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  employer,  who  valued  most 
highly  this  expert  workman.  The  advice  of  his 
brothers  finally  had  greater  weight;  in  1847  he  joined 
them  in  this  country,  and  the  trio  undertook  to  give 
concerts,  but  were  not  financially  successful,  and 
George  Gemunder  decided  to  confine  himself  to  his 
regular  occupation.  Borrowing  twenty-five  dollars  to 
use  as  capital,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  1851  sent 
from  there  to  the  world's  fair  in  London  a  quartet 
of  bow  instruments  in  imitation  of  those  made  by 
Stradivarius  and  other  masters,  and  was  awarded  the 
prize  medal  in  his  department.  The  closeness  with 
which  he  imitated  the  external  appearance  of  ancient 
violins  and  the  exactness  with  which  he  reproduced 
their  volume  and  tone  were  marvellous,  and  scarcely 
less  wonderful  was  the  skill  with  which  he  could  re- 
pair a  damaged  instrument.  Although  his  ability 
was  recognized  and  appreciated  in  Boston,  that  city 
did  not  afford  the  market  he  wanted,  and  in  1853  he 
removed  to  New  York.  In  1878  he  sent  a  violin, 
which  he  had  named  "  The  Kaiser,"  to  the  exposi- 
tion at  Vienna,  and  this  was  declared  by  experts  to 
be  Italian  and  of  ancient  manufacture;  their  added 
decision  being  that  it  was  impossible  to  counterfeit  a 
violin  belonging  to  the  classical  period.  Mr.  Ge- 
munder received  a  medal  at  this  exposition,  and  was 
similarly  honored  at  Paris  in  1867,  at  Amsterdam  in 
1883,  and  at  London  in  1884.  In  1881  he  published 
a  volume  entitled  "The  Progress  of  Violin  Making." 

MESSINGER,  Bobert  Hinckley,  poet,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  in  1811,  theson  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Messinger.  He  is  descended  from  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish family;  according  to  Burke  and  other  authorities, 
Massingei-,  Messenger,  Massenger  and  Messinger  are 
all  the  same  family,  and  were  first  noted  as  residents  of 
Gloucestershire,  where  they  became  prominent.  In 
the  church  at  Brunswick,  six  miles  south  of  Glouces- 
ter, there  are  several  memorials  of  the  Massinger 
family.  That  the  American  Messingers  are  de- 
scended from  this  stock  is  proved  by  the  crest  which 
was  bequeathed  by  the  widow  of  the  first  Boston 
Messinger,  to  her  eldest  son,  and  which  is  the  same 
as  that  belonging  to  the  Gloucester  family.  Her 
name  was  Sarah,  and  she  and  her  husband,  Henry 
Messinger  were  residents  of  Boston  prior  to  1640.  In 
the  "Book  of  Possessions"  Henry  Messinger  is  re- 
corded as  the  first  known  proprietor  of  the  land 
which  is  now  covered  by  the  building  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  and  by  the  Boston 
Museum.  He  was  a  joiner  by  trade,  and  jn  Ibbo 
was  made  a  freeman.  Bobert  was  educated  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  on  completing  his  studies 


entered  mercantile  life  in  New  York  city.  From 
1827  to  1838  he  contributed  occasional  poems  to  the 
"American,"  several  of  which  have  been  considered 
of  sulDcient  merit  to  include  in  various  collections  of 
American  poetry;  amongst  them  Griswold's  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,"  and  Stedman's  "  Library 
of  American  Literature."  The  best  known  of  the 
poems  is  entitled  "Give  me  the  Old."  After  leav- 
ing New  York,  Mr.  Messinger  resided  for  a  time  at 
New  London,  N.  H.  He  died  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
Oct.  1,  1874. 

SHERMAN,  Thomas  West,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  March  36,  1813,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Martha  (West)  Sherman.    He  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  nine  children,  and  his  father,  being  a  farmer 
and  possessed  of  only  moderate  means,  was  unable 
to  give  him  any  educational  advantages.     Thomas, 
however,  by  force  of  a  strong  will  and  great  appli- 
cation, succeeded   in  obtaining  an  appointment  as 
cadet  at  West  Point  in  1833.     On  his  graduation 
there,  in  1836,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  3d  artillery,  and  served  in  the  Florida  war 
during  the  years  1836  to  1838,  and  in  the  Cherokee 
nation  in  1838,  in  which  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  appointed  quarter- 
master and   commissioner.     During  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Lieut.  Sherman  served  as  quartermaster  in 
April,  1846;  was  made  captain  in  May;  and  in  the 
following  spring  was  brevetted  major,  "  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct,"  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.     From  1848  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  served 
in   garrison  and   on  the  frontier, 
commanding  an  expedition  to  Yel- 
low Medicine,  Minn.,  in  1853  ;  an 
expedition    to   quell    the    Kansas 
border  disturbance,  1857-58;  and 
an  expedition  to  Kettle  Lake,  Dak., 
1859.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  battery  of  U.  S.  artillery 
and  a  battalion    of   Pennsylvania 
volunteers,   at  Elkton,  Md. ;    was 
commissioned  major  on  Apr.  27tii 
of  that  year,  and  in  May,  whi.a 
employed  in   guarding  the  Phila- 
delphia   and    Baltimore    railroad 
and  Delaware  canal,  and  in  reopening  communica- 
tion through  Baltimore,  he  obtained  promotion,  suc- 
cessively, to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  5th  artil- 
lery, and  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  volunteers.     Under 
the  latter  commission,  he  organized  an  expedition  for 
seizing  and  holding  Bull's  Bay,  S.  C,  and  Fernan- 
dina,  Fla.,  for  the  use  of  the  blockading  forces  on  the 
southern  coast,  from  July  27th  to  Oct.  21st,  and  held 
command  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Port  Royal  ex- 
pedition from  October,  1861,  to  March  31,  1862;  cap- 
turing Port  Royal.    From  April  30,  to  June  1,  1862, 
he  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and 
fought  in  Louisiana.     From  Sept.  18,  1863,  to  Jan.  3, 
1863,  he  commanded  the  division  department  of  the 
Gulf,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  took  command  of  a 
division  at  Port  Hudson,  La.     He  lost  his  leg,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  whilst  leading  the 
assault,  May  37th  ;  was  absent  on  sick  leave  during 
the  following  summer;  and  on  his  return  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  reserve  brigade  of  artillery,  de- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  and  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  La.     From  June  16, 1864,  to  Feb.,  11, 1865,  he 
commanded  the  division  of  New  Orleans.   On  March 
13,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  artillery  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  at  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  ";  and  briga- 
dier-general, U.  S.  volunteers,  and  brevet  major- 
general,  U.  S.  army,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  during  the  war."    After  the  war,  Maj-Gen. 
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Sherman  held  command  of  the  department  of  the 
East,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Adams,  until  he  was 
retired,  Dec.  31, 1870,  when  he  removed  to  Newport, 
E.  I.     He  died  in  Newport,  March  16,  1879. 

PARSONS,  George  Frederic,  author,  was 
born  at  Brighton,  Sussex,  England,  June  15,  1840, 
and  was  educated  at  private  schools.  After  spend- 
ing several  years  at  sea  he  was  persuaded  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  Eraser  river,  California,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  gold  excitement  there;  but  being  un- 
successful at  the  mines,  he  went  to  Victoria,  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  then  to  Westn-inster,  British 
Columbia,  where  he  started  the  "  North  Pacific 
Times."  After  a  time  he  removed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  was  engaged  in  journalistic  work  on  the 
"  Examiner;"  and  subsequently  edited  the  ' '  Times," 
until  it  was  merged  in  the  "Alta 
California."  In  1869  he  removed 
to  Sacramento,  and  took  editor- 
ial charge  of  the  "Record," 
which  afterwards  absorbed  the 
Sacramento  "Union,"  and  took 
the  name  of  "Record- Union." 
Mr.  Parsons  occupied  this  po- 
sition until  the  year  1882,  and  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  the  paper 
became  the  leading  Republican 
journal  in  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  1883  he  left"  the 
Golden  State  to  take  a  position 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune."  While 
in  California,  Mr.  Parsons  wrote 
a  biography  of  James  Marshall, 
the  discoverer  of  gold;  "Middle 
Ground,"  a  novel  (1874);  and 
articles  for  the  "Overland  Monthly,"  which  was 
then  edited  by  Bret  Harte.  While  connected  with 
the  "Tribune,"  he  contributed  to  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  the  "New  York  Ledger,"  and  other 
periodicals,  and  wrote  elaborate  introductions  to 
Miss  Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley's  translations  of 
Balzac's  philosophical  novels,  the  "Peau  de  Cha- 
grin," "Louis  Lambert,"  and  "Seraphita."  On  the 
"Tribune,"  Mr.  Parsons' work  was  largely  that  of 
a  reviewer.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  July  19, 1893. 
LANIGAIT,  George  Thomas,  journalist,  was 
born  at  St.  Charles,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  Dec.  10,  1845. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  high 
school  of  Montreal;  learned  telegraphy  in  that  city, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  an  operator  on  the 
government  telegraph  lines.  By  promotion  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  an  important  circuit,  on 
which  he  was  engaged  throughout  the  period  of  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  raid  made  on  Canada  by 
Fenians,  in  1866,  and  sent  despatches  concerning  the 
struggle  to  the  New  York  ■ '  Herald, ' '  and  other  jour- 
nals of  the  United  States.  He  had  always  had  liter- 
ary aspirations,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
appeared  as  an  author.  Soon  after  this  he  established 
at  Montreal  a  humorous  journal,  which  he  called  the 
"Free  Lance,"  and  together  with  some  of  the  lead- 
mg  Canadian  writers  he  carried  it  on  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  afterwards  became  the  ' '  Evening  Star  " 
and  with  that  name  is  still  published  in  Montreal 
After  selhng  out  his  interest  in  the  "Free  Lance  " 
Mr.  Lanigan  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
employed  successively  on  the  staffs  of  the  "  Times" 
?  V^'^^SO.  111.,  and  the  "  Globe  Democrat "  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  subsequently  engaged  as  correspond- 
«°t  irom  the  western  states  to  the  New  Y'ork 
_'•  W  orld, "  and  his  articles  wei-e  so  acceptable  to  that 
journal  that  he  was  offered  a  regular  position  on  its 
editonal  staff.  For  eight  years  he  resided  in  New 
York  city;  engaged  in  journalism  and  in  writing 
for  vanous  magazines.  He  contributed  a  series  of 
Fables,     signed    G.  Washington    ^sop,   to    the 


"World,"  and  published  these  in  book  form  with 
the  title,  "Fables  out  of  the  World."  This  work 
immediately  attained  a  widespread  popularity,  and 
established  the  author's  reputation  as  a  humorist. 
In  1883  he  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  edited 
there  the  "Post  Express, "for  a  year,  after  which 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  editor  of  the 
"Record."  In  his  journalistic  writings  he  treated  a 
remarkable  range  of  subjects:  statiitics,  politics, 
foreign  affairs,  history  and  literary  matters,  all 
coming  under  his  versatile  pen.  He  was  a  felicitous 
Vriter  of  lighter  verse.  Besides  the  work  mentioned 
he  published  "National  Ballads  of  Canada"  iu 
Montreal,  in  1878.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  5,  1886. 

McNAMEE,  Theodore,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11.  1813.  He  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York,  and  from  1839 
to  1859  was  in  partnershii)  with  Henry  C.  Bowen 
of  that  city.  In  1850  the  two  partners  incurred  ad- 
verse criticism  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
and  when  they  refused  to  sign  a  call  for  a  "  Union 
Saving  "  meeting  in  Castle  Garden,  there  was  some 
talk  inthe  newspapers  of  tabooing  theirstore.  They 
accordingly  issued  their  famous  manifesto,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  as  follows: 
"A  Card:  The  public,  including  the  New  Y'ork 
'Journal  of  Commerce,' are  informed  that  we  are 
silk  merchants,  and  keep  an  extensive  and  well- 
assorted  stock  of  goods,  which  we  offer  to  responsi- 
ble buyers  on  reasonable  terms.  As  individuals, 
we  entertain  our  own  views  on  the  various  religious, 
moral,  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  which  we 
are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  declare  on  all 
proper  occasions.  But  we  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  our  goods,  and  not  our  principles  are  on 
the  market.  The  attempt  to  punish  us  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  liberty  as  citizens,  we  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community. — Bowen  &  McNameb." 
Mr.  McNamee  died  in  New  Y'ork  cit)',  Jan.  11, 
1871. 

JOHNSON,  William  Martin,  poet,  was  born 
about  1771.  He  was  the  son  of  a  vagabond  and  dis- 
sipated couple,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  begging 
from  door  to  door  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  used  to  carry  the 
child  about  with  them.  His  appearance  interested 
people,  as  he  was  a  remarkably  bright  and  pretty 
boy,  and  while  he  was  still  very  young  he  was 
adopted  by  a  solitary  old  sea  captain  named  Ehcn- 
ezer  Albee,  who  was  living  retired  at  Wrentham, 
Mass.  This  foster  father  brought  him  up  better 
than  his  parents  would  probably  havedone,  but  being 
somewhat  prone  to  drink,  gave  the  poor  lad 
none  too  happy  a  childhood.  He  was  quite  well 
educated,  however,  being  taught  by  the  captain  and 
at  school,  and  at  sixteen  had  learned  something  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  law  cf  heredity  worked 
strongly  in  his  case,  for  though  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  affectionate  and  conscientious  disposition, 
the  poor  boy  could  never  resist  his  innate  tendency 
to  roam.  He  worked  in  a  store  at  Boston  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  became  an  itinerant  schoolmaster, 
occasionally  visiting  Wrentham.  During  this  period 
he  seems  to  have  tried  life  on  the  ocean,  but  appar- 
ently found  that,  also,  uusuited  to  his  tastes,  and 
made  the  wise  resolve  embodied  in  his  ver.se, 

"  God's  miracles  I'll  praise  on  shore, 

And  there  his  blessings  reap; 
But  from  this  moment  seek  no  more 

His  wonders  on  the  deep." 

In  1790  he  was  principal  of  the  village  school  at 
Biidgehampton,  L.  I.,  and  after  tiring  of  that,  he 
began  to  study  medicine  at  Easthampton,  where  he 
afterwards  came  into  such  straits  for  money,  that  he 
worked  for  a  cabinet-maker  for  two  days  in  the  week, 
in  payment  for  his  board  during  the  entire  seven. 
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He  spent  two  years  in  Easthampton,  writing  verses 
whenever  he  was  not  studying  ov  working,  and  then 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  became  as  indigent  a 
medical  student  as  there  was  in  the  city;  supporting 
liimself  by  pursuing  in  addition  to  his  studies  the 
two  ill-paid  callings  of  teacher  and  journalist.  Once, 
when  suffering  from  the  direst  poverty,  he  trans- 
lated an  infidel  French  work,  the  "  Christianisme 
Devoilee "  of  Boulanger,  an  action  he  ever  re- 
gretted keenly.  In  New  York  he  learned  little 
of  his  desired  profession,  but  was  at  one  time  deeply 
indebted  to  its  aid,  being  saved  from  imminent 
death  during  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  But  at  last 
an  anchor  was  found,  sufficient  to  hold  this  roving 
genius  to  a  single  purpose,  for  he  fell  in  love,  and 
began  to  study  diligeEftly  with  the  object  of  winning 
the  lady  for  his  wife.  He  removed  to  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  and,  becominga  medical  partner  of  Dr.  Robert 
Brownfleld,  was  showing  promise  in  his  profession, 
when  death  overtook  him.  Specimens  of  his  poetry 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  facts  of  his  life  were  re- 
lated by  John  Howard  Payne,  in  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "  Our  Neglected  Poets,"  contributed  to  the 
"Democratic  Review"  in  1838.  Duyckinck,  in 
his  "American  Literature,"  says  of  the  poems  that 
"they  display  many  beauties  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion." He  died  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Sept.  21,  1797. 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  historian,  was  born  at 
Heme  Hill,  Kent,  England,  in  1599,  and  resided 
,  during  his  youth  at  his  native  place.  In  1630  he  sailed 
with  Gov.  Winthrop's  colony  to  New  England,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  visit  to  England  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Massachusetts.  In  1686  he  settled 
at  Charlestown,  and  in  1643  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town  of  Woburn.wherehe  afterwards  resided, 
and  became  active  in  the  administration  of  church 
and  civil  affairs.  He  was  representative  of  the  town 
in  the  general  court  from  1643  to  1671,  and  was 
town  recorder  until  his  death.  Having  had  a  mili- 
tary training,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
aided  in  the  supervision  of  all  affairs  connected  with 
the  army.  In  1655  he  was  speaker  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears as  a  member  of  several  important  committees. 
On  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  leader  in 
the  colony,  and  probably  few  others  were  so  well 
prepared  to  write  authoritatively  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  England.  His  "  History  of  New 
England,  or  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Sion's 
Saviour  in  New  England,"  was  published  in  London 
in  1654,  being  designed  to  correct  false  reports  of 
the  colony  spread  by  disappointed  adventurers.  It 
contains  a  number  of  verses  on  New  England  wor- 
thies, interspersed  through  a  prose  account  of  events 
from  1 628  to  1 652.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  col- 
lections.    He  died  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  April  33,  1673. 

WELDE,  Thomas,  author  and  clergyman,  was 
born  in  England,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1613.  He 
was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  established 
church,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  parish  at  Terling, 
in  Essex ;  but  he  leaned  towards  the  views  of  the 
nonconformists,  and  consequently  resigned  his 
charge,  and  sought  religious  sympathy  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Arriving  at  Boston  in  1633,  he  was 
ordained  first  minister  of  Roxbury,  and  became 
prominent  amongst  the  colonists.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  trial  and  banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
her  followers,  and  wrote  the  preface  to  (perhaps,  the 
whole  of)  a  work  entitled  "  A  Short  History  of 
the  Rise,  Reign  and  Ruin  of  the  Antinomians,  Fam- 
ilists,  and  Libertines  that  Infested  the  Churches  of 
New  England "  (London,  1644).  Together  with 
Richard  Mather  and  John  Eliot,  he  published  the 
"  Bay  Psalm  Book  "  in  1640.     In  1641  he  was  sent 


to  England  with  Hugh  Peters,  as  the  colony's  agent, 
and  after  his  dismissal  from  the  agency  in  1646  ob- 
tained a  living  at  Gatehead,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  England.  He  was  ejected  on  account  of 
nonconformity  at  the  restoration;  a  just  fate,  consider- 
ing his  own  persecutions  of  others  because  of  their 
religious  opinions.  He  aided  in  the  compilation  of 
several  books,  and  wrote  an  independent  work, 
"  An  Answer  to  W.  R.,  his  Narration  of  Opinions 
and  Practices  in  the  New  England  Churches," 
(1644).  His  death  occurred  in  England,  March  23, 
1662. 

MILLEB.,  John  Franklin,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Nov.  21,  1831,  of  Swiss 
and  Scotch  extraction.  His  progenitor,  on  his 
father's  side,  emigrated  from  Switzerland  to  America 
that  he  might  obtain  freedom  of  worship;  while  his 
maternal  grandmother's  family  was  from  Scotland. 
From  1800  until  1810,  his  grandfather  and  father  lived 
in  Franklin  county,  Va.,  and  when  they  decided  to 
leave  that  state,  they  manumitted  their  slaves,  a 
very  unusual  act  in  those  days.  From  Virginia  they 
went  to  a  point  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river,  near 
Maysville,  where  they  D.uilt  flatboats,  on  which  they 
floated  down  the  Ohio  to  the  present  site  of  Cincin- 
nati. Subsequently  they  fixed  their  home  in  Union 
county,  Ind.,  near  Indian  Creek,  in  the  great  Miami 
valley.  On  his  mother's  side,  Miller's  grandfather 
was  a  colonel  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  boy's  early 
days  were  passed  at  South  Bend,  where  he  received 
an  academical  education.  From  there  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college;  he  decided 
to  enter  at  once  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  New  York  State  Law  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  one.  In  the 
same  year  he  began  practice  at  South  Bend,  but 
in  1853  went  to  California  and  settled  at  Napa.  He 
returned  to  Indiana  in  1855  and  practiced  law  until 
1861,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
senate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Oliver  Mor- 
ton, who  was  governor  of  Indiana,  appointed  him 
colonel  of  the  39th  Indiana  infantry, 
and  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature to  go  to  the  front.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted  for  "  conspicuous 
bravery."  He  especially  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
river,  when,  in  command  of  a  bri- 
gade, he  drove  Gen.  Breckinridge 
from  his  position;  receiving  a  severe 
wound  in  the  neck.  He  was  again 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Liberty  Gap,  where  he  was  making 
a  charge.  After  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, where  he  was  in  command  of  a 
division,  he  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  offered  a  colonelcy 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  but  refused  it,  and 
returned  to  California,  where  Pres. 
Johnson  appointed  him  collector 
of  the  port.  He  held  this  office  for  four  years.  After 
that  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Fur  Co.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  presidential  elector  in  1873,  1876  and  1880. 
In  the  last  year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from 
California,  taking  his  seat  March  4,  1881.  In  that 
body  he  served  for  a  time  as  chairman  of  th,e  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  the  civil  service  and  pensions.  Gen. 
Miller  suffered  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds  from 
the  close  of  the  war  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  8, 
1886,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate.  Gen 
Miller  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Mary  Chess  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  latter  survived  her  father. 
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IiAWBENCE,  James,  naval  ofBcer,  -was  born 
at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1781.  He  was  the 
youngest  sou  of  John  Lawrence,  a  lawyer  of  that 
place,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother  while  still  an  infant,  the  care  of  his  early 
years  devolved  on  his  two  sisters,  who  appear  to  have 
performed  their  duty  with  singular  success.  While 
still  a  boy  he  longed  to  go  to  sea,  but  his  father  op- 
posing him  and  desiring  him  to  pursue  his  own  pro- 
fession, he  passed  through  the  local  grammar  school 
and  then  began  to  study  with  his  brother  at  Wood- 
bury. On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  in- 
duced his  brother  to  assist  him 
in  studying  navigation,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  Sept. 
4, 1798,  he  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman. His  first  cruise  was  in 
the  frigate  Ganges,  in  which  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
for  about  two  years  he  sailed 
en  different  vessels,  being  for  a 
time  acting  lieutenant  on  board 
the f ligate  Adams.  In  1801  tlie 
war  with  Tripoli  broke  out,  and 
having  been  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy, he  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  schooner  Enterprise.  In 
this  position  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  adventure 
of  Capt.  Decatur,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
then  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Tripolitans.  The  same 
year  the  Enterprise  was  also  engaged  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Tripoli  by  Com.  Preble.  Altogether, 
Lawrence  was  nearly  five  years  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
In  1808  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution, and  he  afterwards  commanded  the  schooner 
Vixen,  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  the  brig  Argus,  and 
the  ship  Hornet,  with  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
mander, and  was  twice  sent  to  Europe  with  dis- 
patches for  our  ministers.  In  the  year  1808  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moutaudebert,  a  respected 
merchant  of  New  York.  The  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  found  Lawrence  in  com- 
mand of  the  Hornet,  which  sailed  in  June  in  conipany 
with  the  United  States,  Congress  and  Argus  to  inter- 
cept the  Jamaican  fleet.  In  this  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, although  they  made  seven  captures  and  one  re- 
capture. Sailing  next  in  the  Hornet  in  company 
with  Com.  Bainbridge  of  the  Constitution,  on  a 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  he  encountered  off  the 
Demarara  river,  the  British  biig  Peacock,  which  he 
attacked  and  captured.  Unfortunately  the  Peacock 
sank,  carrying  down  thirteen  of  her  crew  as  well  as 
three  men  belonging  to  the  Hornet.  Soon  after  his 
return  Capt.  Lawi-ence  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  frigate  Constitution,  but  was  immediately 
afterward,  to  his  greatdisappointment,  transferred  to 
the  Chesapeake.  The  latter  was  lying  in  Boston 
harbor,  when  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  Capt. 
Broke,  cruising  in  the  offing,  challenged  it  to  a  com- 
bat. The  challenge  was  accepted.  The  Chesapeake 
was  an  inferior  ship,  with  a  bad  record,  and  consid- 
ered unlucky  by  the  sailors  in  the  American  nav_\-, 
on  account  of  her  having  been  disgraced  in  her  en- 
counter with  the  Leopard;  the  crew  also  lacked  dis- 
cipline. After  a  few  broadsidesthetwoshipsfouled. 
Capt.  Lawrence  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  leg 
and  immediately  after  fell  mortally  wounded.  a1 
he  was  carried  below,  he  cried  out,  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship  !  "  but  tlie  enemy  had  already  possession  of 
It.  Capt.  Lawrence's  wounds  not  allowing  his  re- 
moval, he  continued  in  the  ward-room  until  his 
death.  His  body,  wrapped  in  the  colors  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, was  laid  '>n  the  quarter-deck,  where  it  re- 


posed until  the  ship  arrived  at  Halifax.  There  he  was 
buried  with  the  highest  military  and  naval  honors, 
his  pall  being  supported  by  the  oldest  captains  of  the 
navy  present.  This  unfortunate  termination  of  the 
life  of  a  brave  officer  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  countrymen.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  and  during  the  nearly  sixteen 
years  he  had  spent  in  the  navy  had  taken  but  six 
weeks'  leave.  The  Chesapeake  lost  in  this  sanguinary 
engagement,  besides  her  commander,  forty  seven  men 
killed  and  ninety-seven  wounded,  of  whom  fourteen 
afterward  died.  The  Shannon's  total  loss  was  from 
fifty  to  sixty.  Capt.  Broke  was  dangerously  wounded, 
but  on  his  return  home  was  made  a  baronet.  The 
bodies  of  Capt.  Lawrence  and  Lieut.  Ludlow  who 
was  killed  with  liim  and  buried  with  him  in  Halifax, 
were  brought  by  Capt.  G.  Crowninshield,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  Salem,  Mass.  They  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  buried  in  Trinity  church 
yard  ;  a  monument  was  erected  to  Lawrence's  mem- 
ory.    The  date  of  his  death  is  June  6,  1813. 

FKBBIiE,  Edward,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  15,  1761.  His  father,  Jedediah 
Preble,  was  a  sailing  master  in  early  life,  and  after- 
ward became  an  enterprising  merchant  in  Portland. 
He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier- general,  and  in  1776  was  offered  a 
major-general's  commission  in  the  continental  army, 
but  refused  it  because  of  his  advanced  age.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1778,  and  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1780.  From  early  child- 
hood the  sou  possessed  a  strong  disposition  for  hazards 
and  adventures,  and  a  firm,  resolute  and  persevering 
temper.  His  early  education  was  received  at  Dummer 
Academy,  Newbury,  Mass.  In  1778,  after  thi'ee 
years'  schooling,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  he  went  to  sea  on  board  a  privateer,  making 
a  voyage  to  Europe.  The  next  year  he  became  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  state  ship  Protector,  in  which  he 
made  several  cruises.  On  the  first  cruise  of  the  Pro- 
tector she  engaged  in  a  short  but  hard-fought  action 
with  the  British  privateer.  Admiral  Duff,  which 
caught  fire  and  shortly  after  blew  up.  In  another 
cruise  the  Protector  fell  in  with  a  British  sloop  of 
war,  and  was  captured  and  the  piincipal  officers  taken 
to  England.  Preble  was  confined 
for  a  time  in  the  prison-ship  Jer- 
sey, but  through  the  assistance  of 
a  friend  of  his  father  obtained  his 
release  at  New  York  and  returned 
home.  He  then  entered  as  first 
lieutenant  on  boai'd  the  sloop-of- 
war  Winthrop,  under  Capt.  George 
Little,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  Protector.  Hei'e  Preble 
distinguished  himself  by  captui-ing 
an  armed  Epglish  brig  of  superior 
force  in  Penobscot  harbor.  He  I'c- 
mained  on  the  Winthrop  until  the 
peace  of  1783,  at  which  time  he 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1798 
and  1799  he  made  two  cruises  as 
commandant  of  the  brig  Pickering, 
and  in  1799  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  captain  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Essex, 
and  the  following  January  made  a  voyage  in  her  to 
Batavia,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
American  merchantmen.  In  May,  1803,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Constitution,  and  was  immediately  made 
commander-in-chief  of  a  squadron  of  six  vessels  fitted 
out  to  protect  the  commerce  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Barbary  powers  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  adjoining  seas.  Com.  Preble  arrived 
off  Tangiers  in  September,  and  by  a  display  of  force 
and  firm  demand  obtained  from  the  sultan  a  renewal 
of  the  treaty  of  1786.     Having  so  satisfactorily  dis- 
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ried  her  to  the  inner  harbor.  Shortlvafter  thisevent    was  „ .V'i"'™'/^:  ''..'  ?^^y  7-  "74._ 


,     _,  .  -iiortly  after  this  event 

tlie  Jinterpnse  captured  a  Turkish  vessel  or  ketcli 
■wliich  contained  a  number  of  Tripolitans,  and  which 
proved  to  have  assisted  in  the  attack  on  and  cap 
ture  of  the  Philadelphia,  and  Com.  Preble  therefore 
felt  justified  in  holding  the  vessel  and  taking  the  men 


prisoners.     He  took  the  ketch'into  service,  naming 
her  the  Intrepid,  and  formed  a  plan  by  which  the 
vessel,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bainbridge,  was 
to  destroy  the  Philadelphia,  which  service  was  ac- 
complished in  the  most  gallant  manner.  Com.  Preble 
spent  the  winter  of  1803-04  at  Syracuse,  and  in  July, 
1804,  with  a*Qeet  of  seventeen  vessels,  commenced 
the  bombardment   of  Tripoli.     The  bombardment 
lasted  several  hours,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  three 
vessels  and  sinking  of  three,  and  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  enemy.     Negotiations  for  peace 
were  begun,  but  the  terms  intimated  by  the  Tripoli- 
tan  governor  being  more  than  Preble  felt  authorized 
to  accept,  he  prepared  for  a  second  assault.     In  this 
manner  five  subsequent  attacks  were  made,  when 
Preble  was  relieved  from  his  command  by  Com.  Bar- 
ron, on  Sept.  10,  1804.     He  at  once  sailed  for  home, 
but  the  victory  had  already  been  won.     There  were 
no  further  hostilities,  and  shortly  after  a  tieaty  was 
signed  which  provided  for  a  mutual  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  waived  the  future  payment  of  tribute, 
the  same  terms  that  Preble  had  originally  demanded. 
In  this  enterprise  he  had  displayed  the  rapidity  of 
conception  and  promptness  of  action,  so  requisite  in 
critical  circumstances,  together  with  the  foresight, 
circumspection  and  steady  perseverance  which  are  so 
necessary  to  success  in  difficult  undertakings.     The 
energy  and  intrepidity  which  marked  his  character, 
the  passion  for  achieving  deeds  of  honor  that  glowed 
in  his  breast,  were  emulated  and  shared  by  his  officers, 
and  fully  seconded  by  his  men,  who  thought  mighty 
things  easy  undersucha  commander.  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  in  a  letter  to  Preble,  said :  "  I  beg  to  repeat  my 
congratulations  on  the  services  you  have  rendered 
your  country,  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  you  have 
had  in  setting  a  distinguished  example.  Their  bravery 
and  enteipiise  are  worthy  a  great  and  rising  nation. 
If  I  were  to  offer  my  opinion,  it  would  be  that  you 
have  done  well  not  to  purchase  a  peace  with  the 
enemy.     A  few  brave  men  have,  indeed,  been  sacri- 
ficed, but  they  could  not  have  fallen  in  a  better  cause, 
and  I  even  conceive  it  advisable  to  risk  more  lives 
rather  than  submit  to  terms  which  might  encourage 
the  Barbary  states  to  add  fresh  demands  and  insults." 
On  Preble's  return  home  he  was  received  and  treated 
everywhere  with  distinguished  attention,  was  honored 
by  his  coimtrymen,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  congress.     In  1806  Pres.  Jefiferson  offered  him 


officer,  was 
.,     ,      -  —     His  family 
was  among  the  oldest  of  American  colonial  stocks 
the  origmal  ancestor,  a  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Bainbridee 
of  Durham  England,  having  been  one  of  the  eariv 
settlers  of  New  Jersey.     His  father  was  a  physician  of 
some  emmence  in  his  day,  who,  while  the  boy  was 
still  young,  removed  to  New  York  city.     Here  Wil- 
liam enjoyed  the  best  educational  advantages  under 
the  supervision  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  John 
1  ayJor      At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  sailor  on 
a  merchant  ship,  leaving  the  i)ort  of  Philadelphia 
and  so  great  was  his  aptitude  in  his  chosen  calling 
that  his  eighteenth  year  found  him  first  mate  of  I 
vessel  in  the  Holland  trade.    During  his  first  voyage 
as  mate  he  effectually  suppressed  a  mutiny  by  his 
force  and  tact,  saving  the  life  of  the  commander, 
and  for  this  act, of  manly  conduct,  coupled  with  his 
great  nautical  skill,  was  made  captain  of  the  vessel 
at  nineteen.     Fur  several  years  he  continued  in  the 
merchant  service,  having  command  of  various  ships 
and  especially  the  Hope,  sailing  from  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.     His  power  with  crews  was  remark- 
able for  so  young  a  man.     On  one  occasion,  in  1796, 
while  lying  off  Bordeaux,  he  was  hailed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  vessel,  whose  crew' had  mu- 
tinied.    Hastening  on  board,   he  quickly  brought 
them  to  order,  but  nearly  lost  his  own  life  by  an  ac- 
cidental  explosion   of  gunpowder.     On  the  return 
voyage,   while   on  the  way  to  the  harbor  of  St. 
Thomas,  his  vessel  was  fired  on  by  a  British  schooner 
of  eight  guns.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  but 
four  guns  in  his  armament,  he  kept  up  such  a  con- 
tinuous and  effective  fire,  that  the  enemy  struck, 
being  much  injured  in  the  hull  and  rigging,  and  hav- 
ing Tost  several  men  killed  and  wounded.     He  did 
not,    however,    take    possession   of    the  prize,   but 
tauntingly  shouted  to  the  captain  that  if  his  masters 
wanted  his  shiji  they  must  send  a  greater  force  and 
better  commander  to  take  her.     At  this  period  the 
British  practice  of  seizing  men  aboard  American 
vessels  on  various  flimsy  pretexts  was 
a  common  one,  and  redress  seemed 
impossible,    although   to   a   man   of 
Capt.  Bainbridge's  spirit  such  an  ac- 
tion could  not  go  luiavenged.     Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  Hope  had  been 
overhauled  by    the   razee   Indefati- 
gable, Capt.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  and 
one  of   his  seamen  impressed  upon 
pretence  of  being  a  Scotchman,  he 
hailed  the  first  English  ship  he  met, 
and  seizing  one  of  her  men,  informed 
the  commander  that  Capt.  Bainbridge 
of  the  American  ship  Hope,  thus  took 
one  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  retal- 
iation for  a  seaman  taken  from  him 
by  Lieut.   Norton  of    the  Indefati- 
gable. The  captured  seaman  received 
good    wages,    and    was    discharged 
at  the  first  American   port,    in  no 
way  dissatisfied.    The  bravery  and  decision  of  char- 
acter displayed  by  Capt.  Bainbridge  on  these  occa- 
sions came  to  the  notice  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  upon  the  organization  of  the  force  in  1798,  he 
was  appointed,  with  rank  of  lifsutenant,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  Retaliation,  a  vessel  then  re- 
cently taken  as  a  prize  from  the  French  by  Capt. 
Stephen  Decatur,  father  of  the  famous  commodore. 
In  the  following  September  the  Retaliation  sailed  for 
the  "West  Indies,  in  company  with  the  Norfolk  and 
Montezuma,  under  Com.  Alexander  Murray,  and 
while  cruising  off  Gaudaloupe  they  were  met  by 
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the  French  frigates,  L'Insurgente  and  Le  Volon- 
tier,  Com.  St.  Laurent.  The  Insurgente  immediately 
opened  fire  upon  the  Retaliation,  which  was  sailing 
in  the  rear  of  her  companions,  but  the  Volontier  hove 
alongside,  and  summoned  Lieut.  Bainbridge  to  re- 
pair on  board.  Recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  a 
resistance,  he  immediately  obeyed.  St.  Laurent  de- 
clined to  receive  his  sword,  as  he  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  his  vessel,  but  questioned  him 
closely  regarding  the  strength  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Montezuma,  which  Bainbridge,  with  great  coolness, 
represented  at  nearly  double  their  actual  force,  thus 
effectually  dissuading  him  from  giving  chase.  The 
Retaliation  was  carried  into  Basseterre,  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  where  the  crew  were  confined  in  a  foul 
prison,  but  the  officers,  through  the  courtesy  of  Com. 
St.  Laurent,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  frigate. 
"While  here  Bainbridge  had  several  conferences  with 
Gen.  Desfoumeaux,  governorof  the  island,  and  by  his 
masterly  tact  finally  obtained  the  restoration  of  the 
Retaliation  and  the  release  of  all  the  prisoners  of 
war.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  made  a 
report  on  the  outrages  inflicted  on  Americans  at 
Gaudaloupe,  which  occasioned  the  passage  of  the 
"  retaliation  act  "  of  1798.  For  his  notable  services 
in  this  matter  be  was  promoted  master-commandant 
and  assigned  to  the  Norfolk,  with  orders  to  join  the 
cruising  squadron  of  Cora.  Truxton  in  the  West  In- 
dies. For  some  time  he  acted  as  convoy  to  mer- 
chant vessels  ;  then  from  September,  1799,  cruised 
off  Hispaniola,  under  orders  from  Com.  Perry.  On 
one  occasion,  with  guns  housed  and  his  vessel  other- 
wise disguised  as  a  merchantman,  he  was  run  down 
by  the  French  lugger  Republican,  which  he  totally 
destroyed,  seizing  her  prize,  a  sloop  loaded  with 
coffee.  Shortly  after  he  was  joined  by  the  sloops  of 
war  Warren  and  Pinckney,  and  received  orders '  to 
cruise  off  Havana,  rendering  able  protection  to 
American  commerce.  In  March,  1800,  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
services,  he  was  promoted  captain,  the  highest  rank 
in  the  service  at  the  time  :  and  in  the  following  May 
he  was  assigned  to  the  frigate  George  Washington, 
under  orders  to  convey  tribute  to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 
The  dey  accepted  the  tribute,  but,  notwithstanding, 


threatened  to  imprison  the  entire  crew  and  make 
war  on  American  shipping  unless  Capt.  Bainbridge 
consented  to  convey  presents  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
with  the  flag  of  Algiers  flying  from  the  mainmast. 
Dunng  his  stay  at  Constantinople  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Capudan  Pacha,  the  Turkish  hio-h 
admiral,  who  furnished  him  with  a  firman  or  decree 
of  protection,  which  converted  the  irascible  dey  from 
a  threatening  despot  to  a  cringing  and  abject  de- 
pendent, ready  to  accede  to  his  every  request.  Bain- 
bridge made  use  of  his  opportunity  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  numerous  Europeans  imprisoned  in  the 
city  ;  and  despite  the  state  of  war  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  conveyed  all  the  French  resi- 
dents threatened  with  imprisonment  and  slavery  to 


Alicant.     On  his  return  home,  in  May,  1801,  he  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  government,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Essex,  with  orders  to  join  a  squadron 
about    sailing    for    the    Mediterranean    to    protect 
American  shipping  from  Tripolitan  cruisers.     The 
Essex  being  sent  home  for  repairs,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Philadelphia.    On  Aug.  26,  1808,  he  captured 
the  Meshboha,  a  Moorish  cruiser  commissioned  by 
the  governor  of  Magadore  to  prey  upon  American 
vessels,    which    gave    a    great    check  to  Moorish 
depredations.  In  the  following  November,  however, 
while  pursuing  a  Moorish  xebec,  and  on  account  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  charts,  he  ran  aground  off 
Tripoli,  being  captured  with  his  entire  crew.     The 
Philadelphia  was  later  floated  by  the  Tripolitans  and 
towed  into  the  harbor,  where   she  remained  until 
burned  by  Decatur  in  February,  1804.     Capt.  Bain- 
bridge was  held  a  prisoner  in  Tripoli  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  Jjine,  1805.  A  court  of  Inquiry,  specially  con- 
vened, acquitted  him  of  all  blame  for  the  loss  of  the 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1805  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  New  York  navy-yard. 
On  account  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  however, 
he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  and  for  two  years 
engaged  in  the  merchant  service.     In  Mai'ch,  1808, 
when  war  with  England  seemed  imminent,  he  was 
recalled  and  appointed  to  Portland  station,  receiving 
command  of  the  President,  forty-four  guns,  in  the 
following  December.     From  July  until  Deceriiber, 
•1809,  he  cruised  along  the  coast,  but  at  that  time, 
upon  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
pending  difficulties,  again  engaged  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg.     Hearing  of 
the  engagement  between  the  President  and  Little 
Belt  in  1811,  he  hastened  home  overland  to  the  At- 
lantic coast,  arriving  early  in  Februaryp  1813.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  he  ap- 
plied for  a  command,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Con- 
stellation, thirty-eight  guns,  with  orders  to  prepare 
for  sea  at  once.    Before  preparations  were  complete, 
however,  Capt.  Hull  had  arrived  in  Boston  with  the 
Constitution  after  his  splendid  victory  over  the  Guer- 
riere,  and  being  obliged  to  resign  from  the  navy  for 
private  reasons,  Bainbridge  was  at  once  transfen;^ d 
to  his  ship.     With  the  Constitution  and  the  sloop-of- 
war  Hornet,  he  sailed  from  Boston  harbor,  Sept.  15. 
1812  ;  but  the  ships  parted  company  off  San  Sal- 
vador in  the  following  December.     On  December 
29tli  the   Constitution,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,    ran 
down  the  British  frigate  Java,  bound  for  the  East 
Indies,  and,  after  a  fierce  encounter  of  nearly  two 
hours,  utterly  destroyed  her,  with  loss  of  sixty  killed 
and   101  wounded,  and   captured  the  entire  crew. 
Capt.  Bainbridge  displayed  great  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  but  released  them  at  San  Salvador  under 
parole  not  to  re-engage  against  the  United  States 
until  exchanged.     On  his  return  he  was  assigned  to 
the   command  of  Charlestown  (Mass.)  navy-yard, 
where  the  famous  frigate  Independence  was  built 
under  his  supervision.    The  blockade  of  Boston  har- 
bor occurred  during  his  command,  and  it  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  determination  and  devoted  zeal 
in  the  face  of  political  opposition  that  efficient  means 
were  adopted  for  proper  coast  defense.     Upon  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  a  squadron 
was  fitted  out  at  Charlestown  to  operate  against  Al- 
giers,   and  Bainbridge  was   placed    in   command. 
After  Decatur  had  brought  the  affair  to  a  favorable 
close  with  the  Algerians,   the  dey  of  Tripoli  and 
other  Barbary  rulers  were  humbled  by  the  display 
of  Ameiican  naval  power.     In  December,  1815,  he 
established  in  'Boston  a  training-school  for  naval  offi- 
cers, the  first  in  the  United  States.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  promotion  for  naval  officers  in 
1819,  and  was  later  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
new  line-of-battle-ship  Columbus  for  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  was  his  last  duty  afloat;  and  upon  his 
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return  home  in  1821,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Philadel- 
phia station,  where  he  superintended  the  building  of 
the  JNorth  Carolina.  Two  years  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  Boston,  where  lie  continued  until 
March,  1833.  During  three  years  he  was  chief  of  the 
board  of  naval  commissioners  iu  Washington,  D.  C. 
Com.  Bainbridge  was  of  unusually  fine  and  command- 
ing presence  ;  vehement  in  feelings,  yet  kindly  and  a 
devoted  friend.  His  great  tact  and  address  accom- 
plished, oftentimes,  as  notable  services  for  his  coun- 
try as  his  skill  in  battle.  His  discipline  was  rigid, 
and  each  man  was  required  to  perform  the  limits  of 
his  duty,  but  Uis  unique  magnetism  attracted  the  love 
of  his  subordinates  and  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  dealt  oflBcially 
throughout  his  varied  and  romantic  career.  His  de- 
vo  ion  to  his  country  was  a  sincere  and  preeminent 
passion,  and  he  remained  active  and  unremitting  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  until  failing 
health  put  a  period  to  his  strength.  Com.  Bainbridge 
was  married  in  1798  at  St.  Bartholemew,  W.  I.,  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  John  Hyleger  of  Holland,  for 
many  years  governor  of  St.  Eustatius,  W.  I.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  28,  1833. 

PBEBLE,  George  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me. ,  Feb.  25,  1816.    He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  in  October,  1835,  and  until  1841 
cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indies.     He 
was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman  in  June,  1841 , 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  took  part  iu  the 
Florida  war.     Between  1843  and  1845  he  circum- 
navigated the  globe  on  the  St.  Louis,  and  while  thus 
employed  took  ashore  the  first  American  armed  force 
evei-  landed  in  China.     During  the  Mexican  war,  as 
executive  officer  of  the  Petrel,  he  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Alvarado,  Loguna,  Tampico  and  Panuco, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.     He  was  promoted  to 
be  master  in  July,  1847,  and  lieutenant  iu  February, 
1848.     He  accompanied  Perry's  expedition  (1853- 
56),  and  for  his  services  against  Chinese  pirates  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  English  authorities.     He 
was  on  coast-survey  and  ordnance  duty  for  several 
years,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  was  exe- 
cutive officer  of  the  Karragansett   of  the  Pacific 
squadron.  He  returned  home,  and  in  January,  1862, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Katalidin,  and 
serving  under  Farragut  in  the  capture    of    New 
Oi'leans  and  the  destruction  of  Grand  Gulf.    He  was 
commissioned  as  commander  in  July,  1863,  and  un- 
til the  following  October  was  engaged  in  blockade 
duty  oflE  Mobile.     On '  Sept.    4,    1862,  he  engaged 
and  disabled  the  Confederate  cruiser  Oreto,  but  the 
latter,  by  reason  of  its  superior  speed,  finally  made  its 
escape  into  shallow  water,  where  Preble  could  not  fol- 
low her.  For  not  preventing  the  Oreto's  running  the 
blockade,  Comr.   Preble  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  navy,  but  the  injustice  of  this  proceeding 
was  speedily  recognized,  and  in  February,  1863,  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  rank  by  the  president,  and 
soon  after  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  St.  Louis, 
cruising  for  blockade  runners  in  the  eastern  Atlantic. 
From  November,  1864,  until  April,  1865,  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  brigade,  co-operating  with  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman.     He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  iu 
March,  1867;  commodore  in   November,  1871,  and 
rear-admiral  iu  September,  1876.     He  was  on  duty  at 
the  Boston  navy-yard  from  1865  until  1868;  attached 
to  tlie  Pacific  squadron  from  1868  until  1870,  and  from 
1873  until  1875  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  navy- 
yard.     On    Feb.    35,  1878,  he  was  placed   on  the 
retired  list.     Adm.  Preble  was  a  man  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship, and   collected   a  valuable  library  relating  to 
American  naval  history  which  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  navy  department.     He  was  the  author  of  ' '  The 
Preble  Family  in  America  "  (1868) ;  ' '  First  Cruise  of 
the  TJ.   S.   Frigate  Essex  "(1870);  "  History  of  the 
American  Flag"  (1872),  and   "History  of    Steam 


Navigation  "(1883).    Adm.  Preble  died  in  Boston 
Mass.,  March  1,  1885. 

CHAXJNCEY,  Isaac,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Black  Rock,  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  Feb.  20,  1772. 
He  began  seafaring  life  at  an  early  age  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  being  placed  in  command  of  a  ves- 
sel before  his  nineteenth  year,  and  making  several 
successful  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  employ 
of  John  Jacob  Astor.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  newly-organized 
U.  S.  navy,  and  served  with  distinction  under 
Truxtun  and  Preble.  Early  in  1803  he  received 
commission  as  acting  captain  of  the  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, and  was  attached  to  the  squadron  sent  against 
Tripoli  under  command  of  Com.  Richard  V.  Morris. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  skill  and  bravery  in  a 
severe  fight  with  a  flotilla  of  Tripolitan  gun-boats, 
and  severely  handled  both  them  and  a  troop  of 
cavalry  on  shore.  Although  Com.  Morris  was  ad- 
judged by  a  court  of  inquiry  not  to  have  ' '  discovered 
due  diligence  and  activity  in  annoying  the  enemy," 
and  forthwith  dismissed  from  the  service,  Chauncey 
was  publicly  thanked  by  congress.  He  was  also 
voted  a  sword  which,  however,  he  never  received, 
and  was  promoted  master.  May  23,  1804,  and  cap- 
tain, Apr.  24,  1806.  About  this  time  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  New  York  navy-yard,  and  there 
continued  until  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1813,  when 
he  was  commissioned  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  navy  on  all  the 
lakes  except  Champlain.  With 
the  help  of  Henry  Eckford,  an 
eminent  ship-builder,  he  immediate- 
ly began  buiWiug,  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  a  squadron  for  Lake  On- 
tario. The  work  progressed  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  and  on  Nov. 
8th,  scarcely  ten  weeks  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  Chaun- 
cey had  a  fleet  of  seven  armed 
schooners  in  active  service.  His 
first  movement  was  a  cruise  to 
Kingston,  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  and  the  blockad- 
ing of  the  harbor.  Although  his 
entire  fleet  mounted  only  forty 
guns  and  carried  only  430  men,  he 
harassed  the  British  forces,  of  near- 
ly double  his  strength,  disabled  their  flagship,  the 
Royal  George,  and  captured  three  merchant  vessels 
with  many  prisoners  of  war.  Continuing  operations 
in  conjunction  with  the  land  forces  under  Gens. 
Zebulon  M.  Pike  and  Jacob  Brown,  he  soon  had 
the  entire  Ontario  region  under  American  control, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  had  delegated  Lieut.  Jesse  D. 
Elliott  to  superintend  the  construction  of  vessels  on 
Lake  Erie.  This  officer  began  the  campaign  there 
by  the  capture  of  the  British  ships,  Caledonia  and 
Detroit,  afterwai^  so  efliective  under  American  col- 
ors. In  a  remarkably  short  time  he  had  added  to 
his  fleet  the  frigate  Mohawk,  forty-two  §uns,  and 
the  corvette  Madison,  twenty-four,  capturing  York 
(now  Toronto)  in  April,  1813,  Foit  George  on  May 
37th,  and  holding  the  enemy  from  the  entire  Niagara 
frontier.  At  the  battle  of  York,  in  the  midst  of  a 
simultaneous  attack  of  1,700  troops  and  a  continual 
shower  of  grape-shot  from  Chauncey's  fleet,  the 
British  in  despair  blew  up  a  magazine  near  the  lake 
shore,  killing  forty  of  their  own  men  and  fifty-two 
of  the  Americans,  including  the  brave  Pike  himself. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  British  had  constructed  a 
powerful  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  under  command  of 
Sir  James  Yeo,  which  although  for  some  time  used 
to  blockade  Sackett's  Harbor,  could  not  be  broug;ht  to 
action.  Finally  on  Sept.  37,  1813,  the  Americans 
made  an  assault  which  resulted  in  a  complete  rout, 
and   additional  honors  to  their  redoubtable  com- 
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mander.  Only  a  heavy  gale  prevented  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  British  fleet,  which  "later,  during 
August  and  September,  1814,  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  blockade  for  over  six  weeks.  On  Oct.  5,  1813, 
however,  Chauncey  further  added  to  his  laurels  in 
the  capture  of  five  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  part  of 
a  regiment  of  soldiers.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
resumed  the  command  of  the  New  York  navy-yard, 
but  was  soon  after  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  consisting  of  the  flag-ship 
Washington,  seventy- four  guns,  three  sloops  of  war, 
one  brig  and  one  schooner.  His  actions  in  this  post 
were  fearless  and  decisive,  jealously  guarding  the 
dignity  of  bis  government  on  all  occasions.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1815  with  William  Shaler,  U.  S.  con- 
sul-general at  Algiers,  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  that  power  which  served  to  effectually 
and  finally  check  the  depredations  upon  American 
shipping.  He  returned  home  in  1818,  and  in  1820 
was  appointed  navy  commissioner  with  headquarters 
in  Washington.  He  continued  in  this  office  until 
1824,  and  then  resuming  his  old  post  in  the  New 
York  navy-yard,  held  it  continuously  for  nine  years. 
Then  from  1833  until  his  death  he  was  again  on  the 
board  of  navy  commissioners.  Com.  Chauncey  re- 
ceived the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  bravest,  most  energetic  and  skillful  officers  in  the 
service.  His  I'emains  were  interred  in  the  congres- 
sional cemeter}',  Washington,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  27,  1840. 

SOMEBS,  Richard,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Great  Egg  harbor,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  about  1779, 
son  of  Richard  and  Sophia  (Stillvvell)  Somers.  His 
grandfather,  John  Somers,  emigrated  from  England 
to  New  Jersey  about  1730,  and  settled  on  a  promon- 
tory on  Great  Egg  harbor,  still  known  as  Somers' 
point.  His  father  was  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  so 
active  a  Whig  during  the  revolutionary  war  that  he 
feared  seizure  by  the  Tories, 
and  about  the  year  1780  re- 
moved with  liis  family  to 
Philadelphia.  The  son  was 
edncated  at  Philadelphia  and 
at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  went 
to  sea  on  a  coaster.  On  April 
30,  1798,  he  entered  (he  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  sailing  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  United 
States,  one  of  a  squadron  sent 
to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  On 
May  31, 1799,  he  was  promoted 
third  lieutenant,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn sailed  from  Newport, 
R.  T.,  for  Lisbon,  Portugal,  the 
frigate  having  on  board  an  em- 
bassy to  France.  In  1800  he  rose 
totl)e  rankof  second  lieutenant, 
and  in  1801  was  transferred  to  the  Boston,  and  again 
crossed  the  ocean,  the  ship  having  on  board  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  and  his  suite,  the  newly-appointed  lega- 
tion to  France.  After  a  cruisein  the  Mediterranean  the 
Boston  returned  at  the  close  of  1802,  but  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1803  Somers  was  once  more  afloat,  in  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  Nautilus,  one  of  the  vessels  of 
Preble's  squadron,  which  assembled  at  Gibialtar 
early  m  September  and  proceeded  to  Tangiers  to 
awe  the  emperor  of  Morocco  into  signing  a  treaty, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  upon  American 
ships  committed  by  his  subjects.  The  squadron  then 
went  on  to  blockade  Tripoli.  In  the  first  attack  on 
the  town  and  the  enemy's  fleet,  Aug.  2d  Somers 
commanded  three  gunboats,  and  during  the'enaage- 
ment  fought  five  Tripolitan  vessels  atclo.se  quarters 
On  Aug,  7th  another  attack  was  made,  led  bv  Som- 
ers' division  of  gunboats,  and  for  three  hours  the 


American  fleet  was  under  heavy  Are.  During  this 
conflict  the  John  Adams,  Capt.  Chauncey,  arrived  to 
join  the  squadron,  and  brought  a  commission,  dated 
Feb.  ,16th,  promoting  Lieut. -Comr.  Someis  com- 
mander. He  took  part  in  the  next  attack  on  Tripoli, 
Aug.  28th,  leading  a  division  of  gunboats  as  before, 
and  in  the  fourth  and  last,  Sept.  3d,  when  he  and 
Capt.  Decatur  entered  the  harbor  with  their  gun- 
boats, and,  after  engaging  the  enemy  for  more  than 
an  hour,  drove  them  back  into  port.  Somers  now 
devised  a  scheme  for  destroying  the  Tripolitan  fleet, 
and  forcing  the  bashaw  to  make  peace  :  the  fitting 
up  of  a  bomb  vessel,  provided  with  a  slow  match,  to 
be  taken  at  night  into  the  inner  harbor,  and  left  to 
drift  among  the  enemy's  ships.  He  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  hazardous  undertaking,and  Lieut.  Henry 
Wadsworth  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  The  In- 
trepid was  loaded  with  death-dealing  materials, 
and  two  boats  were  detailed  to  accompany  her  and 
bring  off  Comr.  Somers  and  his  crew  as  soon  as  the 
train  was  fired.  Convoyed  by  the  brig  Siren,  the  Intre- 
pid weighed  anchor  at  eighto'clockp.M.,  and  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where  several  shots  were 
fired  upon  her  from  the  batteries  on  shore  ;  but  she 
continued  to  advance  until  she  was  within  500  yards 
of  her  destination,  when  suddenly  the  sky  was  il- 
luminaled,  an  awful  explosion  followed,  and  the 
ill-fated  ketch  was  blown  into  the  air,  the  work,  im- 
doubtedly.  of  a  shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  for- 
tresses. The  bodies  of  brave  Somers  and  his  com- 
rades, thirteen  in  all,  were  found  within  a  few  days, 
and  were  buried  on  the  beach  outside  the  town. 
Although  the  explosion  did  not  damage  the  Tripoli- 
tans  in  the  least,  it  is  believed  to  have  helped  to 
hasten  the  negotiations  by  which  Tripoli  acceded  to 
the  terms  submitted  by  the  United  States.  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the  families 
of  the  crew  of  tlie  Intrepid,  aud  Comr.  Perry  named 
one  of  the  ves,sels  of  his  fleet  the  Somers. 

SHAW,  John,  naval  officer,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Mellick,  Queens  co.  Ireland,  in  1773,  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Barton)  Shaw.  His  grandfather,  an 
officer  in  the  commissariat  of  King  William's  army, 
passed  into  Ireland  on  service  in  1690,  and  settling 
there,  married.  His  son,  the  father  of  John  Shaw, 
also  entered  the  army,  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
fourth  regiment  of  heavy  horse,  on  the  Irish  estab- 
lishment, and  also  served  four  years  in  Germany 
with  his  regiment.  In  1779  he  left  the  army  and 
retired  to  a  farm.  His  family  became  so  numerous 
that  it  was  decided  to  send  two  of  the  sons  to  the' 
new  world  to  shift  for  themselves;  accordingly,  John 
and  an  elder  brother  sailed  in  1790  for  New  York, 
from  which  they  soon  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In 
March,  1791,  John  Shaw  sailed  for  China  as  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  ship  Samson,  and  during  the  next 
six  years  made  four  other  voyages,  performing  his 
duties  with  such  inlellieence  that  on  the  last  trip  he 
acted  as  first  officer.  iJear  the  close  of  1797  he  be- 
came master  of  a  brig  sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
returned  the  following  spring  to  Baltimore,  where 
some  citizens  of  influence  secured  him  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  navy,  which  he  entered  as  a  lieutenant, 
Aug.  3,  1798,  joining  the  Montezuma.  After  a  cruise 
with  two  other  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Mon- 
tezuma returned  in  October,  1799,  and  through  the 
recommendation  of  his  commander,  Capt.  Murray, 
young  Shaw  was  given  command  of  a  schooner,  the 
Enterprise,  of  165  tons  burden  and  carrying  twelve 
light  guns,  and  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
March.  1800,  he  left  the  Delaware  again  to  join 
Com.  Truxtun  at  Jamaica.  During  a  cruise  lasting 
six  months  he  captured  eight  French  privateers, 
inchiding  la  Seine,  la  Citoyenne,  1' Aisle,  which  had 
been  very  destructive  to  American  and  British  trade, 
le  Guadaloupeeune  and  le  Flambeau.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  Enterprise  and  le  Flambeau  was 
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one  of  the  most  exciting  combats  of  the  war  of  1798. 
The  French  vessel  mounted  the  same  number  of 
guns  as  the  American,  but  of  heavier  metal,  and 
had  a  larger  crew.     The  action  lasted  foity  minutes 
with  a  loss  to  the  French  of  forty  killed  and  wounded, 
and  to  the  Americans  of  eight  or  ten.   In  four  out  of 
five  notable  engagements  in  which  the  Enterprise 
figured,  she  captured  her  antagonists.     Lieut.  Shaw 
now  asked  to  be  relieved  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where  lie  arrived  in 
January,  1801.     He  was  personally  thanked  by  the 
president,  and  in  the  spring  was  put  in  command  of 
the  George  Washington,  and  made  a  cruise  of  the 
Mediterranean.     In  1803-04,  having  received  a  fur- 
lough, he  made  a  voj'age  to  Canton  as  master  of  a 
vessel.     In  1805  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  tlie  John  Adams,  and  with  three  gunboats  sailed 
to  join  Com.  Preble,  then  engaged  in  operations 
against  Tripoli,  but  arrived  after  peace  had  been 
declared  between  the  United  States  and  that  country. 
Beturning  in  December  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to 
New  Orleans  and  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
flotilla  of  gunboats  for  service  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  thus  was  begun  the  practice  of  build- 
ing gunboats  for  use  on  our  own  waters.     When 
Aaron  Burr's  plot  was  discovered,  this  means  of  de- 
l3nse  seemed   more  than  ever   imperative.     After 
Burr  was  arrested,  Capt.  Shaw  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  to  Richmond  to  testify  against 
him.     On  Aug.  27th  of  the  same  year,  1807,  he  was 
promoted   to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  sat  on  the  court  which  tried  Com. 
Barron  of  the  Chesapeake  for  surrendering  some 
alleged  deserters  on  demand  of  a  British  captain. 
From  May,  1808,  until  August,  1810,  Capt.  Shaw  had 
charge  of  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.     He  was 
then  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  and  at  Natchez  aided 
Gov.   Claiborne  wlio  had    been    ordered   to  seize 
Baton  Rouge.     During  1811  he  began  preparations 
for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  including  the  con- 
struction of  a  block  ship.     In  1813  he  commanded 
the  naval  force  that  aided  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  captur- 
ing Mobile.     Returning  to  Washington  in  the  spring 
of  1814,  Capt.  Shaw  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  squadron  in  the  Thames,  at  that  time  block- 
aded by  the  British.     In  September,  1815,  he  joined 
the  squadron  under  Com.  Bainbridge  at  Malaga,  and 
soon  afterward  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
station,  returning  home  in  command  of  the  Constel- 
lation in  November,  1817.     His  closing  years  were 
spent  in  charge  of  the  navy-yards  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.     Com.  Shaw  was  twice  mar- 
ried :  first,  to  Elizabeth  Palmer,  a  Quakeress  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  bore'him  several  children,  and  second, 
to  a  Miss  Breed  of  Charlestown,  Mass.     He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1838. 

BEID,  Samuel  Chester,  naval  ofiicer,  was  born 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  35,  1783,  the  son  of  Lieut. 
John  Reid,  of  the  British  navy,  who  was  captured 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  October,  1778,  while  in 
command  of  a  night-boat  expedition  sent  out  from 
the  British  squadron,  under  Adm.  Hotham,  then 
ravaging  the  coast.  Lieut.  Reid  was  a  son  of  Lord 
John  Reid  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Henry  ReiiS,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  lord  high 
admiral  to  Robert  III.  (Bruce)  king  of  Scotland  m 
1393.  William  Reid  of  Aikenhead,  county  of  Clack- 
mannon,  was  the  ereat-grandson  df  Henry,  earl  of 
Orkney.  Robert  Reid,  the  son  of  William,  became 
bishop  of  Orkney  in  1548,  and  these  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  Lieut.  John  Reid.  While  Lieut.  Reid  was 
still  a  prisoner  and  held  as  hostage,  he  resigned  his 
commission  under  George  III.  and  espoused  the 
American  cause.  In  February,  1781,  he  was  married  to 
Rebeca  Chester,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom  died  young,  leaving  Samuel  Chester 
Reid  the  only  child.  Miss  Chester  was  a  descend- 
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ant  of  the  fourth  generation  of  Capt.  Samuel  Chester, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  who,  in  1663, 
emigrated  to  Connecticut  and  settled  in  New  London. 
He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Chester,  knighted  by 
James  I.  in  1603,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  the  earls 
of  Chester.     Robert's  son  John,  was  the  great  grand- 
father  of  Rebeca  Chester,   and   in  1685  was  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  upper  house  of  the  assem- 
bly, which  sat  as  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.     He  was  succeeded  in  1747  by  his  son, 
John  Chester,  3d,  who  was  succeeded  in  1786  by  his 
son,  John  Chester,  3d,  a  soldier  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  afterward  a  delegate  to  the  Connecticut  conven- 
tion which,  in  January,  1778,  ratified  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  father  of  Rebecca  Chester. 
Samuel  Chester  Reid  early  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
beginning  his  experience    in  warfare  with  a  .six- 
months'  confinement  as  prisoner  of  war  at  Basterre, 
Gaudaloupe,  during  the  short  period  of  hostilities  be- 
tween France  and  the    United  States.     He   later 
entered  the  navy,  and  served  with  Com.  Truxtun's 
West  India  squadron.     The  war  of  1813  found  him 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and,  in  command  of 
the  privateer  brig  Gen.  Armstrong,  he  achieved  one 
of  the  most  notable   naval  feats  of  the  war.     In 
September,  1814,    having  put  into  Fayal  for  pro- 
visions, he  was  followed  by  a  British  sqxiadron  of 
three    vessels  —  the    Plantagenet, 
seventy -four    guns;    the     Rota, 
thirty  -  eight,   and  the  Carnation, 
eighteen — vmder   Adm.  Cochran. 
The    British    commander   caught 
sight  of  the  Armstrong,  and  dis- 
tributed his  vessels  to  make  escape 
of  the  privateer  an  impossibility, 
and  believing  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  capture  his  vessel,  Reid 
also  prepared  for  action.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  all  the  boats  of  the 
British  squadron,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  put  out  toward  the  Amer- 
ican. Capt.  Reid's  warnings  to  them 
were  of  no  avail,  and  when  they 
approached   dangerously  near  he 
opened  fire  upon  them  and  drove 
them  back.   Then,  expecting  a  gen- 
eral attack,  Capt.  Reid  put  his  ship 
nearer  the  shore.     The  expected  attack  came  at  mid- 
night, and  the  fight  was  at  close  quarters  and  fierce 
and  bloody.     Three  of  the  enemy's  boats  were  sunk. 
The  British  outnumbered  the  Americans,  and  they 
were  more  strongly  equipped,  and  this  gave  them 
the  courage  to  swarm  over  the  side  of  the  American 
swinging  their   cutlasses  in  every   direction,    and 
crying  ''No  quarter."    The  Americans  returned  the 
cry  and  shot  the  enemy  down  with  their  pistols  and 
prodded  them  with  their  long  pikes.     The  sides  of 
the  vessel  and  the  water  were  stained  with  blood,  and 
victory  was  with  the  Americans.    The  Fayal  authori- 
ties warned  the  British  commander  on  the  following 
morning  that  hostilities  must  be  discontinued,  but  the 
latter  replied  that  he  intended  to  destroy  the  priva- 
teer and  kill  her  officers  and  crew  if  he  knocked 
down  the  entire  town.     Capt.  Reid  waited  for  the 
final  attack,  but  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long     The 
three  British  vessels  with  their  130  guns  and  3  000 
men,  against  nine  guns  and  ninety  men,  opened  fire, 
and  when  he  found  that  further  effort  would  prove 
futile,  Capt.    Reid  lowered  his  boats,  scuttled  the 
ship  by  sending  a  cannon  ball  through  her  hull, 
set  her  on  fire,  and  then  pulled  for  the  shore.     The 
British  threatened  to  pursue  the  Americans,  but 
Capt  Reid  seized  a  stone  convent  and  dared  them  to 
follow     The  Portuguese  authorities  refused  to  give 
them  up  to  the  British,  whose  vessels  were  so  badly 
damaged  that  they  had  to  return  to  England  for  re- 
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pairs.  This  battle,  taking  place  in  the  port  of  a 
neutral  power,  lead  to  an  extended  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence from  1815  until  the  administration  of 
Pres.  Zachary  Taylor,  and,  being  finally  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  by  him  de- 
cided against  the  American  contention.  During  the 
administration  of  Pres.  Harrison  the  famous  old 
twenty-four  pound  gun,  "Long  Tom,"  which  Reid 
had  used  to  scuttle  the  Armstrong,  was  presented  to 
the  U.  S.  .government  by  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  is  now  preserved  among  the  treasures  of 
our  country's  history.  Reid  was  suitably  honored 
throughout  the  country  on  his  return  after  his  heroic 
adventure.  He  was  awarded  a  sword  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  and  afterward  served  as  sailing 
master  in  the  navy  and  warden  of  the  port  of  New 
York  city.  Among  the  services  in  the  last-named 
offices,  which  should  render  him  famous  for  all  time, 
was  the  invention  and  constructing  of  the  signal 
telegraph  at  the  battery  and  narrows,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  pilot  boat  system  off  Sandy  Hook.  It 
was  he  also  suggested  the  retaining  of  the  thirteen 
stripes  in  the  national  ensign  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  stars  to  denote  the  added  states  of  the 
Union.  The  flag  iinally  adopted  from  this  sugges- 
tion was  first  raised  over  the  hall  of  representatives 
in  Washington  on  Apr.  13,  1818.  Capt.  Reid  was 
married,  on  June  8,  1813,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Nathan  Jennings,  of  Willington,  Conn.,  who  was  a 
volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  afterward 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washington,  and  was  men- 
tioned for  gallant  services  on  the  battle-field  of  Tren- 
ton, Dec.  36,  1776.  Capt.  Reid  died  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  28,  1861. 

SHXTBBICE,  John  Templer,  naval  officer,  was 
born   on  Bull's   Island,   coast   of'  South   Carolina, 
Sept.  13,  1788,  son  of  Thomas  Shubrick,  and  the 
eldest  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  entered  the  navy. 
His  father  was  an  officer  in  ^he  revolutionary  war, 
and  served  with  distinction  under  Gen.  Greene.    He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Charleston  and  under 
Rev.  Thomas  Thacher  of  Ded- 
ham,   Mass.,   who,    it   would 
appear,   had  a   small  private 
school,  and  then  returning  to 
Charleston,  in  1804,  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office 
of  his  relative,  Col.  Drayton. 
His  progress  showed  that'  he 
would    attain    distinction     at 
the  bar,   but  abandoning  his 
books,  he  entered  the    navy, 
Aug.   19,   1806,    and  was  at- 
tached   to    the    Chesapeake, 
which  was  fitting  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  Mediterranean  sta- 
tion.    He  was  in  that  vessel 
when  she  was  fired  upon  by 
the  British  frigate  Leopard  and 
the  Seizure  of  alleged  desert- 
ers was  made,  and  remained  in 
.         „        _,  lier  after  she  was  transferred 

from  Com.  Barron  to  Com.  Decatur.  In  1808  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Argus,  and  remained  cruising 
along  the  coast  under  different  commanders  until 
early  m  1810,  when  he  joined  the  United  States.  In 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  an  officer  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Viper,  with  the  acting  appointment 
of  lieutenant,  and  cruised  southward  along  the 
coast  and  to  New  Orleans.  In  1811  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Siren,  and  soon  was  intrusted  with 
the  duties  of  first  lieutenant.  On  May  38  1813  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant,  joined  the  Constitution 
a  few  days  before  war  was  declared,  and  shared  in 
her  experience  of  a  chase  by  a  British  squadron, 
July  17-30.  During  the  cruise,  during  which  the 
Constitution  captured  the  Guerrifire,  he  commanded 


the  quarter-deck  guns,  as  fifth  lieutenant.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1812,  he  sailed  again  in  the  same  vessel  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  during  the  bloody  two-hours' 
combat  with  the  Java,  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  Dec.  29th,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
British  frigate,  he  was  stationed  on  the  gun-deck, 
but  escaped  without  injury.  In  January,  1813,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Hornet,  and  acted  as  first 
lieutenant,  Feb.  24th,  during  the  fifteeu.minutes' 
engagement  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  Peacock,  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Hornet,  sailed  in  her,  under  Capt.  Bid- 
die,  when  Com.  Decatur's  squadron  was  chased  into 
Long  Island  sound.  He  secured  a  transfer  to  the 
United  States  under  his  old  commander,  Decatur, 
and  with  the  latter  was  transferred  to  the  President, 
which  sailed  from  New  York,  Jan.  14,  181 S.  The 
vessel,  after  a  long  chase  by  a  British  squadron,  and 
a  long  engagement,  in  which  Shubrick  acted  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  and  virtually  became  first  lieutenant, 
surrendered  to  its  antagonist,  the  frigate  Endymion. 
Shubrick,  with  his  usual  remarkable  luck,  escaped 
injury,  but  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Bermuda,  and 
was  not  released  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then 
received  three  silver  medals  and  votes  of  thanks  from 
congress  for  his  assistance  in  the  capture  of  the 
Guerrifere,  Java  and  Peacock,  and  South  Carolina 
gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword.  On  May 
21,  1815,  he  sailed  from  New  York  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Guerrifire,  a  new  frigate,  in  a  squadron  under 
Decatur,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  On  June 
17th,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  vessels  attacked  and 
captured  an  Algeiine  frigate  and  a  brig,  and  by 
this  demonstration  of  force  induced  the  dey  of  Al- 

§iers  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Lieut, 
hubrick  was  directed  to  bear  this  document  to  the 
United  States,  and  sailed,  in  command  of  the  fiper- 
vier,  early  in  July.  The  ship  is  known  to  have 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  about  the  tenth  of  the 
month,  and  that  was  the  last  ever  known  about  her. 
Although  his  term  of  service  in  the  navy  was  nine 
years  only,  Lieut.  Shubrick  obtained  a  "record  for 
valor  and  ability  that  was  unusual.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  the  summer  of  1814,  to  Elizabeth  Matilda 
Ludlow  of  New  York  city.  Their  only  child,  Ed- 
mund Templer  Shubrick,  entered  the  navy. 

WOOIiSEYjMelanctlion  Taylor,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  New  York  state  about  the  year  1782,  son 
of  Melancthon  L.  Woolsey,  a  native  of  Long  Island, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  be- 
came general.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  noted  Livingston 
family  of  New  Y'ork  and  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man of  some  eminence.  One  of  her  sisters  was  the 
wife  of  James  Piatt,  a  U.  S.  senator, whobecame  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  Early  in 
1800  young  Woolsey  entered  his  office  at  Whitesboro, 
Oneida  co.  But  his  preference  was  for  the  navy 
rather  than  the  bar,  and  through  his  uncle's  influence 
he  entered  the  service  as  a  midshipman,  Apr.  9, 1800, 
and  cruised  in  the  sloop  Adams,  Capt  Valentine  Mor- 
ris, in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  return  of  the  vessel 
in  1801  he  was  transferred  to  the  Boston,  Capt.  Mc- 
Neill, which  joined  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He 
remained  connected  with  this  squadron,  serving  on 
various  vessels,  and  received  an  acting  appointment 
as  lieutenant,  Feb.  14,  1807.  Not  long  afterward  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  the  Constitution,  to 
which  he  had  been  transferred,  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington ,  where  he  remained  some  time  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  code  of  signals.  In  1808  the  government 
sent  him  to  Oswego  to  superintend  the  building  of  a 
brig,  the  Oneida,  of  which  he  became  commander. 
The  naval  station  was  removed  to  Sackett's  Harbor  in 
1810,  and  here  Woolsey  was  in  command  when  the 
war  of  1812  broke  out.     On  June  19th,  having  landed 
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the  guns  from  his  brig,  he,  aided  by  a  small  force 
of  troops,  repulsed  a  British  squadron  tliat  had  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Oneida  under  penalty 
of  destroying  Sacketfs  Harbor.  The  force  on  Lake 
Ontario  was  now  increased.  Com.  Isaac  Chauncey 
was  placed  in  charge,  and  Woolsey  became  second 
in  rank.  His  brig  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Kings- 
ton in  November,  1812,  in  another  on  York  (now 
Toronto)  in  April,  1813,  and  in  the  capture  of  the 
batteries  of  Fort  George  on  May  27th.  On  July  24th 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander,  and  in  August 
was  transferred  to  the  Sylph.  On  Sept.  28th  he  par- 
ticipated in  one  of  the  sharpest  contests  of  the  war, 
Chauncey  having  engaged  the  whole  English  squad- 
ron under  Sir  James  Yeo,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
capturing  it.  On  Oct.  5th  and  6th  the  Sylph  cap- 
tured two  British  gun-vessels  and  near  300  prisoners. 
Early  in  1814  Woolsey  was  sent  to  Oswego  to  super- 
intend the  transportation  of  guns  and  cables  to 
Sacketfs  Harbor  which  had  been  blockaded.  "While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  British  squadron  made  its 
appearance  oflE  Oswego,  but  having  caused  a  report 
to  reach  the  enemy  that  caused  them  to  look  for  his 
departure  in  another  direction,  he  safely  conveyed 
his  stores  away  by  night  and  reached  Big  Sandy 
Creek  before  the  British  gained  upon  him.  Having 
been  reinforced  by  a  parly  of  riflemen,  he  prepared  an 
ambuscade,  and  the  enemy,  entering  the  creek  with 
their  gunboats,  were  all  captured;  then  returning  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  he  raised  the  blockade.  From  this 
time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  commanded  the 
Jones,  a  brig  of  twenty-flve  guus,  and  in  1817  was 
promoted  to  be  a  captain.  He  remained  in  charge 
of  the  station  until  1824,  and  was  later  in  command 
of  the  frigate  Constellation,  then  attached  to  the 
West  India  squadron,  until  June,  1827.  He  had 
charge  of  the  navy-yard  at  Pensacola  during  1827-31, 
and  in  1832,  at  his  own  request,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  squadron  which  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Br'azil. 
This  period  of  service  lasted  two  years.  In  1836-37 
he  had  charge  of  the  surveys  of  Chesapeake  bay,  but 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  retired  to  private 
life.  He  was  married  about  the  year  1817,  to  a  Miss 
Treadwell  of  Long  Island.  His  eldest  son,  Melancthon 
Brooks,  entered  the  navy,  was  in  active  service  on 
the  Federal  side  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1871  was 
promoted  to  be  commodore.  Com.  Melancthon  Tay- 
lor Woolsey  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1838. 

PETERSON,  Robert  Evans,  physician  and 
author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1815, 
brother  of  Henry  Peterson,  author  and  publisher. 
Like  his  father  and  one  of  his  uncles,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  hardware  business  when  a  youth  ;  then 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843. 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  second-hand  book  business. 
After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  John  Bouvier, 
in  partnership  with  George  W.  Childs,  he  founded 
the  publishing  house  of  Childs  &  Peterson.  Being  of 
a  restless  disposition,  not  long  after  he  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  a 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1863,  enriching  the  institution 
by  a  present  of  his  late  father-in-law's  extensive 
library.  He  edited  one  volume  of  "Bacon's  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Law  "  and  an  edition  of  ' '  Familiar 
Science"  (London,  1850),  and  he  was  the  author  of 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  the  Only  True 
Religion  ;notanInfallibleChurch"(1869).  Mr.  Peter- 
son was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  Hannah  Mary 
Bouvier,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1811.  She  was 
highly  educated  and  astronomy  was  one  of  her  fav- 
orite studies.  She  published,  in  1857,  ' '  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Heavens,"  the  use  of  which 
was  adopted  by  many  institutions  of  learning.  She 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  son  in-law,  George  W. 
Childs,  Sea  View  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  1870.  In 
1872  Mr.  Peterson  was  married  toBlanche  Gottschalk, 
a  sister  of  Louis  M.  Gottschalk,  the  pianist ;  and 


after  her  death,  in  1879,  he  was  married  to  Clara 
another  sister.  In  1881  he  published  a  translation 
of  Gottschalk's  "Notes  of  a  Pianist."  He  died  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  30,  1874. 
r^PP}'^'  ^^^^^^s  Knox,  physician,  was  born  in 
Plamfleld,  111.,  Apr.  5,  1852,  son  of  Charies  Nelson 
and  Lovisa  Brainard  (Wood)  Cole.  His  early  life 
was  surrounded  with  obstacles  particularly  in  regard 
to  education,  but  he,  with  a  courage  and  enterprise  re- 
markable in  one  so  young,  pursued  his  school  course 
and  maintained  himself  from  the  early  age  of  nine 
years.  He  completed  the  course  at  the  public  school 
of  Plainfield  in  1868,  and  then  entering  the  Lincoln 
University,  Illinois,  was  graduated  in  1872.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  David  Prince 
of  Jackeonville,  111.,  and  in  1876,  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  Miami  Medical 
College,  Cincinnati,  O.;  later  sup- 
plementing this  course  by  post- 
graduate studies  at  various  inter- 
vals both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  settled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  but  feeling  desirous 
of  filling  a  larger  field  of  labor, 
he  removed,  in  1880,  to  Helena, 
Mon.  The  scarcity  of  good  phy- 
sicians in  the  territory,  coupled 
with  the  great  variety  of  ail- 
ments incident  to  the  casualties 
and  exposure  of  a  wild  front- 
ier life,  demanded  a  broad  range 
of  medical  and  surgical  knowl- 
edge. Dr.  Cole,  however,  was 
fully  alive  to  every  requirement 
of  his  new  location,  and  his  in- 
herent progressiveness  by  degrees  has  placed  him 
among  the  prominent  medical  men  of  the  country. 
His  skill  has  met  with  high  appreciation  in  his  state 
and  town,  and  he  has  now  a  large  and  growing  prac- 
tice; surgery  and  gynecology  demanding  most  of 
his  time.  Dr.  Cole  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Sur 
gical  Association  ;  a  member  of  the*  American  Medi- 
cal Association  ;  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New 
York  ;  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons ;  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons ;  and  the  Medical  Association  of  Montana,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1884.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  medical  examiners  of  Montana  : 
ex-president  of  the  Americau  Academy  of  Railway 
Surgeons  ;  surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital  since  188(5, 
and  to  St.  Peter's  since  1882,  and  chief  surgeon  to  the 
Montana  Central  railroad.  He  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  from  the  medical  profession  of 
Montana  to  the  Pan-American  medical  congress  in 
Mexico.  Dr.  Cole's  contributions  to  medical  literature 
embrace  "Results  in  Surgical  Cases  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region";  "Health  Conditions  in  Mon- 
tana ";  "A  Proposed  New  Method  in  the  Treatment 
of  Eczema  by  Galvano  Puncture";  "  Treatment  of 
Burns  and  Scalds";  "Emergency  Surgical  Prac- 
tice" and  "  Head  Injuries  and  Operations."  He  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  state  and  municipal  affairs. 
In  1889  he  acceptably  filled  the  position  of  president 
of  the  state  senate  of  Montana  ;  in  1894  was  chosen 
by  the  Montana  legislature  as  one  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners in  the  construction  of  the  capitol  building. 
He  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Helena  in  1887  ;  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  Helena  (1883-94);  and 
president  of  the  Helena  Hotel  Co.  (1890-97).  He 
owns  considerable  town  property  in  Helena  as  well 
as  a  large  stock  ranch  in  Madison  county,  Mon.  Dr. 
Cole  was  married,  June  22, 1881,  to  Harriet,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett  of  Jacksonville,  111. 
Thevhave  two  children,  Philip  Gillett  and  Alma 
Ellen  Cole. 
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TILTON,  Theodore,  editor  and  author,  was 
bora  in  New  Yorls  city,  Oct.  2,  1835.  After  study- 
ing in  the  public  schools  he  entered  the  Free  Acad- 
emy, now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1855.  He  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  "Observer"  for  a  short  time 
and  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  "  Independent,  "with 
which  he  was  connected  from  1856  until  1871,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  as  its  editor-in-chief.  After 
leaving  the  ' '  Independent, "  Mr.  Tilton  was  for  a  few 
months  editor-in-chief  of  the  Brooklyn  "  Union," 
succeeding  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  then,  in  1873, 
founded  a  weekly  journal  of  his  own,  called  "  The 
Golden  Age."  Two  years  later  he  sold  it  to  his  as- 
sociate, William  T.  Clarke,  but  continued  to  write 
for  it  as  a  special  contributor.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  was  prominent 
as  a  public  speaker  and  lecturer. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  of 
noble  figure  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, strongly  poetic  in  tempera- 
ment, and  very  eloquent.  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  woman's 
rights,  and  frequently  addressed 
conventions  of  the  supporters  of 
the  movement  ;  he  was  also  an 
ardent  abolitionist.  In  1874  he 
preferred  serious  charges  against 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  had 
been  his  pastor  and  intimate 
friend,  as  well  as  his  predecessor 
as  editor  of  the  "Independent," 
alleging  that  Mr.  Beecher  had 
been  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct 
with  his  wife.  A  committee  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  church,  after  investigating  the  charges, 
pronounced  them  baseless;  but  Mr.  Tilton  brought 
a  civil  suit  against  Mr.  Beecher,  demanding$100,000 
damages.  The  trial,  which  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
consumed  six  months,  and  at  its  close  the  jury,  after 
deliberating  for  a  week,  failed  to  agree:  nine  sus- 
taining the  defendant  and  three  the  plaintiff.  The 
verdict  was  "not  proven,"  and  the  case  was  not 
tried  again.  For  seven  or  eight  years  after  this 
event,  Mr.  Tilton  devoted  himself  to  literary  work, 
and  in  1883  went  to  Europe,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. His  prose  is  marked  by  strength  and  dignity, 
though  at  times  somewhat  stilted.  Much  of  his  verse 
is  musical  and  pervaded  with  pathos  and  delicate 
humor.  As  a  writer  for  children  he  is  particularly  suc- 
cessful. In  1863  he  wrote  the  memorial  of  Mrs. 
Browning  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  her 
later  poems.  His  other  works  include  "The  Fly" 
(1865);  "TheTwoHungryKittens"(1865);  "Golden- 
Haired  Gertrude " (1865);  "The  King's  Ring "  (1866); 
"The  True  Church"  (1867);  "The  Sexton's  Tale, 
and  Other  Poems  "  (1867);  "Sancta  Sanctorum,  or 
Proof-Sheets  from  an  Editor's  Table"  (1869);  "Tem- 
pest-Tossed," a  romance  (1873;  new  ed.,  1883)- 
"  Thou  and  I,"  poems  (1880);  '■  Swabiau  Stories," 
ballads  (1883);  "Great  Tom;  or  the  Curfew-Bell  of 
Oxford"  (Paris,  1885);  "The  Chameleon's  Dish," 
lyrical  tales  (Oxford,  London,  Paris,  1893  ;  3d  ed., 
1895);  "Heart's  Ease,"  a  companion  volume  {Ibid, 
1894);  "A  Career  Unique,"  nineteen  sonnets  com- 
memorating the  life  and  genius  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass (Paris,  1895).  In  1897  Mr.  Tilton  published  in 
London,  Oxford  and  Paris  his  "Complete  Poetical 
Woi-ks  '  (one  volume),  with  a  preface  on  ballad- 
makmg  and  an  appendix  on  Norse  myths  and  fables. 

,^■^■^^•5'  JaJ^es,  jurist,  was  born  in  Greenwich 
Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1763.  Little  is  known  of  his  ancestrv 
or  early  youth.  His  father  died  when  he  was  two 
years  old.  In  1779  he  enlisted  in  the  revolutionarv 
army,  m  which  he  served  for  three  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Greenwich,  where  he  obtained  work  as 


a  farm-hand,  and  devoted  what  spare  time  he  had  to 
his  education.     He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old 
when  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Massachusetts.     Shortly  after  that  time 
he  began  to  preach  as  a  Universalist  minister.     He 
went  to  Barre,  Vt.,  in  1798,  where  he  purchased  a 
farm,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  studied  law,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  and  in- 
fluence.    After  serving  as  selectman  of  Barre  for  one 
year,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  representing  the 
town  from  1800  to  1805,  in  1809  and  1810,  and  1815. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  legislation  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  the  taxing  of  liquor  selling, 
the  support  of  the  Gospel,  the  collection  of  debts, 
proceedings  in  cases  of  absconding  debtors,  land 
taxes,  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary  system,  and 
the  regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce.     He  was 
prominent  in  the  fight  of  1804  over  the  law  of  libel, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  privilege,  "the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel."    He  was  a  judge  of  the  Orange  county 
court  in  1803  and  1809,  and  in  1816  the  legislature 
chose  him  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.     The  next  year  he  was  re-elected, 
becoming  the  first  assistant,  and  with  his  undoubted 
talent  as  a  lawyer  was  on  his  way  to  the  chief  justice- 
ship, when  he  resigned  to  accept  an  election  to  the 
senate.     He  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
in  1804,  serving  two  terms,  and  again  two  terms  from 
1811  to  1815.     Then  after  his  two  years'  service  on 
the  supreme  court,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature 
U.  S.  senator  in  1817,  to  succeed  Dudley  Chase,  but  re- 
signed after  less  than  two  years'  service,  and  William 
A.  Palmer  was  elected  to  succeed  him.     He  was 
a  close  friend  and    confidential  adviser    of  Pres. 
Madison  and  the  administration  through  the  war  of 
1813;  he  voted  for  the  declaration  of  that  war,  and 
his  counsel  was  constantly  sought  with  reference  to 
war  measures.     Mr.  Fisk  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed judge  of  the  territory  of  Indiana  in  1813,  but 
declined  the  office  after  the  Federalist  presses  in  Ver- 
mont had  wasted  considerable  energy  in  ridiculing 
the  appointment.     He  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure 
in  his  senatorial  service,  because  it  was  too  brief  to 
permit  him,  even  under  the  rules  then  in  force,  to 
get  to  the  front.     He  resigned  in  1819  to  accept  the 
post  of  collector  of  customs  for  the  district  of  Ver- 
mont, which  he  held  for  eight  years.    Judge  Fisk 
married  Priscilla  West  of  Greenwich,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Swanton,  Vt.,  Dec.l,  1844. 

TRIPP,  Bartlett,  diplomat,  was  born  at  Har- 
mony, Me.,  July  15,  1843.  He  is  of  English  ex- 
traction on  both  sides  of  the  house,  his  mother 
being  a  member  of  the  Bartlett  family.  Both  grand- 
fathers served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
father  in  the  war  of  1813.  He  was  educated  at  the 
various  common  schools  of  the  "circuit,"  where  his 
father  was  stationed  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  the  academy  at  Hartland, 
Me. ;  later  he  attended  the  academy  of  Corinna,  in 
the  same  state.  He  began  teaching  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  academy  at  Corinna.  He  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Classical  In- 
stitute at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1857  en- 
tered Waterville  College  (now  Colby  Univereity). 
He  paid  the  expenses  of  his  college  course  by  teach- 
ing during  vacations  in  academies  and  high  schools 
at  Bucksport,  Oldtown  and  other  places  in  his  native 
state.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  on  leaving  college,  he 
began  an  overland  trip  to  California,  and  spending 
the  winter  at  Salt  Lake  City,  engaged  in  teaching. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  California,  where  he  obtained  a  position 
as  an  assistant  civil  engineer,  and  took  part  in  run- 
ning the  preliminary  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific 
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railroad.  Imperfect  health  and  the  offer  of  a  good 
position  as  teaclier  at  Salt  Lake  City  led  him  to  re- 
turn to  Utah  in  the  winter  of  1862,  and  there  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  Among  his  pupils  were  many 
who  subsequently  became  distinguished,  notably 
Frank  J.  Cannon,  U.  S.  senator,  and  Gov.  Heber  M. 
Wells.  In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Tripp  returned  to 
the  East,  and  after  taking  the  course  at  the  Albany 
Law  School,  removed  to  Augusta,  Me.,  where  he 
began  professional  practice  in  partnership  with 
Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  several 
times  Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  Mr.  Tripp  was  elected  alderman  of  his 
ward.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he  removed  to  Dakota 
territory,  and  settled  at  Yankton,  where  he  continued 
to  practice  law,  and  where  he  held  various  minor 
offices,  such  as  that  of  president  of  the  school  board, 
etc.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  com- 
missioner of  revision  and  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  territory.  In  1878  he  ran  for  delegate  to  con- 
gress as  a  Democrat,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
large  number  of  strong  Republican  counties,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  few  hundred  votes.  He  was  president 
of  the  first  convention  that  drafted  a  constitution 
for  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  held  at  Sioux  Palls, 
Dakota  territory,  and  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  territory  of  Dakota  and 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  Dakota  territory,  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  were  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1889.  In 
April,  1893,  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Austria-Hungary, 
and  still  holds  that  official  position.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1863,  to  Ellen  M.,  daughter  of  Stephen  D. 
Jennings  of  Garland,  Me.  She  died  in  1884,  and  he 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Washburn, 
daughter  of  Maj.  H.  M.  Davis  of  St.  Paul.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are 
dead.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  U.  S. 
minister,  Mr.  Tripp  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  "  taking  such  part,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "only  as  the  citizen  interested  in  the 
progress  of  his  city  and  state  must,  from  time  to 
time,  take  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs." 

FAINE,  Elijah,  jurist  and  statesman,  was  born 
at  Brooklyn,  Windham  co..  Conn.,  Jan.  3,  1757,  the 
son  of  Seth  Paine,  a  farmer,  and  grandson  of  Seth 
Paine  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  In  1774  he  entered  Har- 
vard College,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  soon 
afterwards  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  He 
enlisted,  and  served  in  the  American  army  until 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  and  then  returning  to 
Harvard,  was  graduated  in  1781.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Harvard,  and  delivered  its  first  oration.  On  leav- 
ing college  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.-  In  1784  he  went  to  Vermont  and  settled  upon 
a  farm  at  Windsor,  but  shortly  afterwards  went  fur- 
ther into  the  unsettled  country  and  took  up  lands  at 
Williamstown.  He  was  the  first  farmer  in  the  state 
to  raise  Merino  sheep,  and  also  had  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle.  On  his  farm  he  frequently  em- 
ployed thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields.  He  also  established  a  large  manufactory^  of 
broadcloths  on  his  estate,  erected  the  first  saw  and 
grist  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  constructed 
twenty  miles  of  turnpike  road  from  Brookfleld  to 
Montpelier.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  practicing  law- 
yer and  an  active  politician.  In  1786  he  served  as 
secretary  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  the  state ;  from  1787  to  1791  he  represented  Wil- 
liamsburg in  the  general  assembly  ;  for  the  follow- 
ing three  years  he  was  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and  in  1794  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  In  1800 
he  was  offered  re-election  for  a  second  term,  but 


having  been  appointed  shortly  before  U.  S.  district 
judge  for  Vermont,  he  declined  to  be  nominated. 
He  held  this  second  judicial  position  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  forty  years.  His  remarkable  versatility 
brought  him  into  prominence  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  making  him  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  Vermont.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Gen.  Washington;  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  finally  settled  the  controversy  between  New 
York  state  and  Vermont,  and  when  Lafayette  visited 
America  was  chosen  to  deliver  to  him  the  address 
of  welcome.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Harvard  College  and  by  the  University 
of  Vermont.  He  was  president  of  the.  Vermont 
Colonization  Society,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College.  A  part  of  his  large  fortune  was 
devoted  by  him  to  the  advancement  of  education 
and  to  public  benefactions  in  Vermont ;  •  he  was 
always  liberal  towards  charities,  and  was  a  man  of 
orthodox  religious  convictions.  He  is  described 
by  Walton  as  a  "  tall,  well-proportioned  gentleman, 
dressed  in  the  style  of  Pres.  Washiiigton,  of  a  grave 
countenance  and  dignified  bearing,  scornful  to  none 
but  affable  to  all."  He  was  married,  June  7,  1790, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Porter,  a  lawyer  of  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H.  They  had  four  sons.  Judge  Paine 
died  April  38,  1843. 

LOTJNSBTJRY,  Thomas  Rajrnesford,  philolo- 
gist and  author,  was  born  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 
1838.  He  studied  at  Yale  University,  was  graduated 
there  in  1859,  and  subsequently  was  employed  in 
writing  biographical  sketches  for  Appleton's  "New 
American  Encyclopaedia"  in  New  Yorkcityuntil  the 
civil  war  engaged  his  active  sympathies.  In  August, 
1863,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the 
136th  regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  volunteers,  and,  entering 
immediately  upon  active  service,  he  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  prisoner  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He 
was  exchanged  in  November,  and  returning  to  the 
field,  remained  until  after  Gettysburg,  when  he  was 
detailed  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
draft  rendezvous  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
After  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he 
resided  near  New  York  for  three 
years,  teaching  and  studying  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  English,  subjects 
with  which  he  became  so  thorough- 
ly conversant  that  his  notes  and 
editorial  arrangement  of  texts  in 
these  languages  have  been  classed 
amongst  standard  works  of  the  kind. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  instructor 
in  English  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  New  Haven,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  professor  in  charge  of 
the  English  department.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  governing  board  of 
theschool.  Heedited  thedepartment 
of  Middle  English  (Chaucer)  in 
"The  Century  Dictionary,"  and 
prepared  a student'seditionof  Chau- 
cer's "Parlament  of  Foules."  His  purely  hterary 
work  consists  of  a  "  History  of  the  English  Language, " 
published  in  1879,  a  life  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters" 
series  in  1883,  and  "Studies  in  Chaucer"  (8  vols., 
1893).  The  "Nation"  pronounced  this  second  work, 
"an  admirable  specimen  of  literary  biography. 
...  It  gives  the  reader  not  only  a  full  account 
of  Cooper's  literary  career,  but  there  is  mingled 
with  this  a  sufficient  account  of  the  man  himself, 
apart  from  his  books,  and  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived  to  keep  alive  the  interest  from  the  first  word 
to  the  last."  The  "Academy"  said:  "  The  biog- 
rapher keeps  himself  and  his  reader  awake  and  alive 
with  interest  all  through  his  three  hundred  pages. 
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ASTOB,  Jolm  Jacob,  merchant  and  capitalist, 
born  at  Waldorf  near  Heidelberg,  Germany,  July  17, 
1763,  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  John  Ashdoer,  or 
Astor,  a  butcher.  There  was  little  in  the  parental 
home  to  hold  the  sons  of  the  family,  and  one  by 
one  they  left,  last  of  all  John.  Jacob.  His  mother 
died,  and  a  stepmother  replaced  her,  with  whom  the 
father  quarreled  so  bitterly  that  the  boy  had  a  dis- 
mal time  of  it.  It  was  not  often  that  there  was 
enough  to  eat,  and  as  to  money  he  had  absolutely 
no3e.  He  disliked  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  and  was 
loath  to  become  a  laborer  or  servant,  but  hearing  of 
the  good  fortunes  of  his  brothers  who  had  gone  to 
America,  he  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  seek  a 
career  in  the  new  world.  The  news  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  United 
States,  also  had  its  effect  upon  him.  "With  a  small 
bundle  of  clothes  slung  over  his  shoulder  he  set  out 
on  foot  for  the  Rhine,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  thence 
managed  to  work  his  way  to  London,  where  one  of 
his  brothers  gave  him  employment  in  the  pianoforte 
factory  of  Astor  &  Broadwood.  He  brought  with 
him,  according  to  an  old  Lutheran  clergyman  who 
once  wrote  his  history,  "a  pious,  true  and  godly 
spirit,  a  clear  understanding,  sound  elbow  grease, 
and  a  wish  to  put  it  to  good  use."  For  two  years  he 
stayed  in  London  with  a  threefold  object — to  save 
money,  to  learn  English,  and  to  flad  out  everything 
about  America.  In  September,  1783,  he  possessed 
a  good  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  and  about  $75  in 
money,  the  result  of  two  years'  toil  and  pinching 
economy.  He  paid  $25  for  a  steerage  passage  to 
America,  and  investing  his  remaining  capital  in 
seven  flutes,  with  this  slender  outfit  embarked  to 
seek  his  fortune.  But  the  new  world  gave  him  a 
cold  welcome.  The  winter  of  1783-84  was  noted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  its  storms.     December 

fales  wreaked  their  fury  upon  the  ship,  and  it  was 
anuary  before  it  reached  the  Chesapeake.  Floating 
ice  filled  the  bay,  and  the  ship  escaped  wreck  with 
difliculty.  On  one  of  these  days  of  peril  young  Astor 
appeared  on  deck  in  his  best  clothes,  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  replied  that  if  he  escaped  with  his  life, 
he  should  save  his  clothes,  while  if  he  lost  his  life 
his  clothes  would  be  of  no  further  use  to  him.  When 
the  ship  was  within  a  day's  sail 
of  port  the  wind  died  away,  the 
cold  increased,  and  for  two  en- 
tire months  it  was  immovably 
wedged  in  a  sea  of  ice.  It  was 
March  before  the  ice  broke  up 
and  the  ship  got  to  Baltimore. 
Thelong  detention  in  the  frozen 
Chesapeake,  which  at  the  time 
he  regarded  as  a  great  hardship, 
was  the  origin  of  John  Jacob 
Astor's  fortune.  On  the  pas- 
sage he  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  German  engaged  in 
the  fur  trade,  who  over  their 
pipes  during  the  long  winter 
nights  in  the  bay  beguiled  the 
weary  hours  by  relating  his  ad- 
ventures among  the  Indians  in 
search  of  furs.  With  German 
frankness  he  imparted  to  the  young  emigrant  the 
secrets  of  the  business— how,  that  for  a  few  trinkets, 
skins  could  be  bought  from  the  Indians  and  sold 
with  great  profit  to  the  furriers  of  New  York;  but 
that  the  most  profitable  mode  of  dealing  In  furs  was 
to  buy  in  America  and  sell  in  London,  where  skins 
were  worth  five  times  what  they  brought  in  New 
York.  Young  Astor  treasured  this  information,  re- 
solving to  avail  himself  of  it  at  no  distant  day.  Soon 
after  landingat  Baltimore  he  hastened  to  New  York, 
where  Henij  Astor,  an  elder  brother,  was  already 
established  in  business.     Though  Henry's  circum- 


stances were  not  then  very  prosperous,  he  did  what 
he  could  for  his  younger  brother — securing  him  a 
temporary  home  in  the  house  of  an  honest  baker, 
one  George  Dietrich,  on  the  present  site  of  No.  351 
Pearl  street,  corner  of  Frankfort  street.  To  avoid 
depending  on  his  brother,  the  young  man  worked 
with  the  baker  for  a  few  weeks,  until  in  the  summer 
of  1784  he  hired  himself  to  one  Robert  Browne, 
who  is  mentioned  as  a  "  kind-hearted  old  Quaker," 
his  principal  duty  being  to  beat  furs  day  after  day, 
summer  and  winter.  His  wages  were  but  two  dol- 
lars a  week  and  his  board,  but  he  worked  hard,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  his  pay  was  Increased. 
This  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  fur  business, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  largest  fortune  ever 
acciimulated  by  a  single  individual  in  America  up  to 
half  a  century  ago.  ■  Astor  had  an  affection  for  furs, 
and  in  his  later  years  he  was  accustomed  to  have 
handsome  specimens  hung  around  his  counting-room. 
In  1786,  with  a  few  dollars  capital,  he  set  up  for  him- 
self in  a  little  house  on  Water  street.  He  did  every- 
thing with  his  own  hands — bought,  cured,  beat,  sold 
and  packed  his  skins,  laboring  from  dawn  to  dark. 
With  his  pack  on  his  back  and  on  foot  he  made  long 
and  dangerous  journeys;  climbing  mountains,  wading 
or  swimming  rivers,  until  he  reached  the  home  of 
the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Oneidas  and  other  Indian 
tribes.  He  used  to  relate  that,  at  this  time,  a  new 
row  of  houses  in  Broadway  was  the  talk  of  the  town, 
owing  to  their  size  and  cost.  Passing  them  one  day, 
he  remarked:  "I  shjill  build  .some  day  a  greater 
house  than  any  of  these,  and  in  this  very  street." 
Having  set  up  for  himself,  he  worked  witli  the  in- 
domitable ardor  of  a  man  who  sees  his  future  before 
him.  As  soon  as  he  accumulated  a  few  bales  of 
skins  suited  to  the  English  market,  he  took  passage 
in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  and  carried  them  to  London. 
There  he  sold  his  skins  and  secured  the  agency  for 
New  York  of  Astor  &  Bi'oadwood,  for  the  sale  of 
their  pianos,  flutes  and  violins.  In  1790,  seven  years 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  was  of  suificient 
importance  to  appear  in  the  directory  thus:  "Astor, 
J.  J.,  fur  trader,  40  Little  Dock  street"  (now  part 
of  Water  street).  Being  very  successful  in  those 
early  ventures,  he  extended  his  operations,  and  with 
Peter  Smith,  the  father  of  Gerritt  Smith  traveled 
from  Schenectady  to  TJtica,  bartering  gewgaws  with 
the  Indians  for  furs.  "  Many  a  time,"  said  a  gentle- 
man of  Schenectady,  "  I  have  seen  John  Jacob  Astor 
with  his  coat  off,  unpacking  in  a  vacant  yard  near 
my  residence  a  lot  of  furs  he  had  bought  dog-cheap 
off  the  Indians,  and  beating  them  out,  cleaning  and 
repacking  them  in  more  elegant  and  salable  form  to 
be  transported  to  England  and  Germany,  where  they 
would  yield  him  1,000  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost." 
As  his  bu.siness  increased  Astor  ventured  to  many. 
He  selected  as  his  helpmate  Sarah  Todd,  a  connec- 
tion of  the  Brevoort  family,  who  brought  him  a 
fortune  of  $300,  a  very  acceptable  additioii  to  his 
capital.  She  entered  with  zeal  into  her  husband's 
business,  and  soon  became  so  good  a  judge  of  furs 
that  when  it  became  necessary  to  select  those  of  the 
finest  quality  the  matter  was  left  to  her  judgment; 
and  she  never  made  a  mistake.  Furs  for  the  Chinese 
trade  were  always  chosen  by  her.  On  Astor's  first 
business  voyage  to  London,  he  amused  himself  by 
visiting  the  objects  of  interest.  Among  other  places 
he  went  to  the  East  India  house,  and,  ascertaining 
that  the  governor  was  a  German  with  a  name  very 
familiar  to  him,  he  sought  an  interview  and  was  ad- 
mitted.    On  entering  liis  office,  he  asked:     "Is  not 

your  name  William ,  and  did  you  not  go'  to 

school  in  the  town  of V"  "I  did,  and  I  remem- 
ber you  well;  your  name  is  Ashdoer,  "replied  the 
financial  magnate.  This  led  to  a  long  talk  over  old 
school-days.  The  governor  invited  Astor  to  dine 
with  him,  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
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do  to  serve  him.  Astor  replied  that  he  needed 
neitlier  cash  nor  credit.  The  governor  then  pressed 
him  to  mention  what  present  would  be  acceptable, 
but  Astor  again  declined  any  gratuity.  Finally,  two 
days  before  he  sailed,  Astor  called  to  bid  the  gov- 
ernor good-by,  and  was  then  handed  two  papers, 
with  the  quiet  remark,  "  These  may  be  of  use  to 
you."  One  of  the  papers  was  a  Canton  price-cur- 
rent, the  other  a  handsomely  engrossed  parchment, 
authorizing  the  ship  that  bore  it  to  trade  freely  and 
without  molestation  at  any  of  the  ports  monopolized 
by  the  East  India  Company.  This  was  the  origin 
of  John  Jacob  Astor's  splendid  commercial  trans- 
actions with  China,  which  he  continued  with  im- 
mense pi-ofit  for  seventeen  years.  His  first  ship  sailed 
for  the  East  in  the  year  fSOO,  and  his  share  of  the 
profits  amounted  to  $55,000.  On  the  outward  voy- 
age she  touched  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  take  in 
water,  flre-wood  and  fresh  provisions.  On  arriving 
at  Canton  a  mandarin  came  on  board,  and,  noticing 
the  firewood,  asked  the  price  of  it.  The  captain 
laughed  at  the  question,  but  the  mandarin  said  he 
wanted  it,  and  offered  to  pay  $500  a  ton,  buying  all 
of  the  "  fire-wood  "  at  that  price.  It  was  sandal- 
wood, and  for  nearly  twenty  years  thereafter  Astor 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  trade.  At  last 
the  secret  was  discovered  by  a  shrewd  Boston  mer- 
chant, who  sent  one  of  his  vessels  to  follow  Mr. 
Astor's  on  its  voyage  to  the  East.  Astor  was  de- 
termined to  send  a  ship  to  China  in  spite  of  the 
embargo  of  1807-09.  The  astonishment  of  the  ship- 
owners of  New  York,  whooe  vessels  were  lying  idle 
in  the  docks,  may  be  imagined  when,  in  the  "  Com- 
mercial Advertiser"  of  Aug.  13,1808,  they  read  this 
piece  of  shipping  news:  "Yesterday,  the  ship 
Beaver,  Capt.  Galloway,  sailed  for  China."  Every- 
body knew  that  the  ship  Beaver  was  owned  by  John 
Jacob  Astor.  The  other  merchants  were  naturally 
indignant  that  he  had  been  so  highly  favored,  but 
at  last  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a  special  per- 
mission froili  the  president  of  the  United  States  for 
his  ship  to  carry  home  to  Canton  a  great  Chinese 
mandarin.  It  was  asserted  that  Astor  had  picked  up 
a  Chinaman  in  the  park,  dressed  him  to  fit  the  man- 
darin story,  secured  the  presidential  permit,  and  dis- 
patched his  ship  before  the  story  got  abroad.  A 
rival  merchant  wrote  to  Pres.  Jefferson,  informing 
him  that  the  Chinese  mandarin  was  no  mandarin  at 
all,  but  only  a  common  Chinese  dock  loafer.  The 
writer  further  suggested  that,  if  the  government  had 
giveu  the  permit  under  a  misunderstanding,  the 
error  should  be  corrected,  and  the  honor  of  the  ad- 
ministration vindicated  by  punishing  the  offender. 
Astor's  friends  called  upon  him  on  the  departure  of 
his  ship,  congratulated  him  upon  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  and  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  affair. 
He  could  well  afford  to  laugh  over  the  result  of  this 
coup,  for  the  Beaver  returned  to  New  York  in  the 
following  year  with  $300,000  more  than  she  had 
carried  away.  As  the  Chinese  trade  developed, 
Astor's  enterprises  increased.  His  vessels  were  sent 
to  Oregon  to  purchase  furs,  which  were  obtained 
there  in  great  abundance  and  at  low  prices;  thence 
they  were  taken  to  Canton  and  sold  at  great  profit, 
and  the  money  invested  in  teas,  which  were  brought 
back  to  New  York,  and  his  money  was  again  doubled. 
His  profits  by  these  speculations  were  four  times  as 
laree  as  the  regular  tea  merchant  made  in  the  most 
prosperous  days  of  the  trade.  The  grandest  com- 
mercial enteiprise  ever  undertaken  by  an  American 
was  Astor's  attempt  to  establish  the  trading-post  of 
Astoria  on  fie  Pacific  coast.  It  failed,  not  from  any 
want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  but  be- 
cause the  war  of  1813  prevented  the  government  from 
sending  an  armed  vessel  to  protect  the  infant  settle- 
ment. "  But  for  that  war, "  Mr.  Astor  used  to  sa^,  "  I 
would  have  been  the  richest  man  that  ever  lived. "    In 


1800  John  Jacob  Astor  was  worth  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  accumulated  in  the  fur  trade.  His  tastes 
were  plain  and  simple,  and  so  continued  through- 
out his  life.  His  luxuries  were  a  pipe  and  a  mug  of 
beer,  a  ride  on  horseback  and  the  theatre;  he  seldom 
missed  the  first  night  of  a  play  at  the  old  Park.  He 
was  in  active  business  in  New  Yoi  k  city  for  about 
forty-six  years— from  his  twenty -first  to  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  but  towards  the  year  1839  he  began  to 
withdraw  from  business,  and  undertook  no  new, 
enterprises  except  to  make  large  investments  in  city 
real  estate,  which  has  since  immensely  increased  th« 


fortunes  of  his  descendants.  Having  thus,  in  effect, 
retired  from  business,  he  determined  to  fulfill  the  vow 
of  his  youth,  and  build  in  Broadway  a  house  larger 
and  costlier  than  any  the  city  could  then  boast.  The 
result  was  the  Astor  House,  which  remains  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  solid  and  imposing  structures  in 
New  York.  The  ground  on  which  the  hotel  stands 
was  covered  with  substantial  three-story  brick 
houses,  one  of  which  Mr.  Astor  himself  occupied; 
and  it  was  then  thought  a  wasteful  and  rash  pro- 
ceeding to  destroy  them.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  removed  to  a  wide,  two-story  brick  house,  on 
Broadway,  near  Prince  street,  the  front  door  of  which 
for  years  bore  a  large  silver  plate,  exhibiting  to  all 
passers  the  words,  "  Mr.  Astor."  Soon  after  the 
hotel  was  finished  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  his 
eldest  son,  or,  in  legal  langftage,  sold  it  to  him  for 
the  sum  of  $1.  In  personality  he  was  most  interest- 
ing; a  shrewd  and  enterpiising  man  of  business,  yet 
large-hearted  and  public  spirited  to  a  fault.  When 
in  1834  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co. 
was  robbed  of  its  entire  surplus  of  over  1350,000,  he 
made  a  gratuitous  loan  suificient  to  enable  it  to  con-, 
tiuue.  In  his  dealing  with  the  Indians  he  was  care- 
ful to  maintain  a  wise  and  liberal  course,  which  re- 
flects credit  upon  his  sagacity  and  humanity.  In 
his  business  dealings  he  was  the  soul  of  honor  and 
integrity,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all.  In  his 
later  years  he  traveled  much  in  Europe,  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  in  an  amazingly 
short  period.  He  was  also  presented  at  the  court  of 
Charles  X.,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
prominent  personages.  Although  quite  self-educated, 
he  succeeded  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life  in  acquiring 
an  extensive  culture,  and  among  his  closest  friends 
were  many  of  the  lights  of  literature  and  science. 
By  his  will  he  donated  $400,000  to  found  the  Astor 
Library,  a  scheme  suggested  to  him  by  his  friends 
Washington  Irving  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  He  also 
left  $50,000  for  an  orphanage  in  his  native  town  of 
Waldorf,  which  was  opened  in  1854,  and  still  con- 
tinues its  beneficent  work  under  the  name  of  the 
Astor  House.  Of  his  estate  four-fifths  went  to  his 
sou,  William.  B.  Astor.  He  had  another  son,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  3d,  whose  life  and  powers  were 
blighted  by  an  unfortunate  accident  in  early  man- 
hood. Although  he  lived  to  old  age,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  undertake  business  cares,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  composing  verses,  some  of  them  of  con- 
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siderable  merit.  John  Jacob  Astor,  1st,  died  in  his 
house  on  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  from  the  simple  effects 
of  old  age,  March  29,  1848. 

ASTOB,  William  Backhouse,  merchant  and 
capitalist,  was  born  in  New  "York  city,  Sept.  19, 
179a,  son  of  John  Jacob,  1st,  and  Sarah  (Todd) 
Astor.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and, 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Ger- 
many to  finish  his  education.  For  several  years  he 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  having  as  tutor 
for  a  time  the  distinguished  Chevalier  Bunsen.  He 
was  a  witness  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Napoleonic  era 
in  Europe  ;  the  mustering 
of  the  vast  army  to  invade 
Eussia ;  its  ignominious  de- 
feat, and  the  uprising  of  tlie 
German  peoples  against  the 
conqueror.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  1815,  he  was  at 
once  admitted  to  a  co-part-  ■ 
uership  in  his  father's  ex- 
tensive business,  the  house 
being  known  as  John  Jacob 
Astor  &  Son.  He  continued 
'f\  the  mercantile  business  after 
the  withdrawal  of  his  father, 
but  within  a  few  years  relin- 
quish edittoattendaltogether 
to  his  extensive  real  estate  in- 
terests. He  was  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  rule  that 
rich  men's  sons  squander 
in  extravagance  what  their 
fathers  have  acquired  by 
hard  work.  By  his  careful  management  and  shrewd 
investments  his  inherited  fortune  (1  oubled  itself  many 
times  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  con- 
trolled it,  so  that  when  lie  died  he  was  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  he  was 
wealthy  in  his  own  right  long  before  his  father's 
death,  having  been  very  successful  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  occupying  the  presidency  of  the  American  Fur 
Co.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Astor,  he  had 
inherited  $500,000,  and  also  held  the  Astor  House 
in  fee  simple  from  his 'father.  Under  his  manage- 
ment the  Astor  estate  was  molded  iuto  a  precise  and 
undeviating  system,  which  is  still  rigidly  main- 
tained. His  habits  were  extremely  methodical.  At 
9  o'clock  every  morning  he  left  his  house,  and 
walked  to  his  business  office,  on  Prince  street,  near 
Broadway,  where  he  remained  until  3  P.  M.  He  was 
thorouglily  familiar  with  every  matter  connected 
with  his  enormous  estate,  even  to  the  simplest  de- 
tail ;  and,  although  his  houses  numbered  more  than 
a  thousand,  he  could  name  the  lessees  of  all  that  were 
occupied.  Born  and  brought  up  in  a  period  when 
the  enervating  luxuries  of  life  were  neither  so  nu- 
merous nor  so  accessible  as  at  the  present  day,  the 
habits  of  abstemiousness  and  simplicity  of  life  were 
early  acquired  and  confirmed  in  him.  He  was  ever 
devoted  to  out-of-door  exercise,  walking  and  horse- 
backriding,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  proficient 
jn  fencing,  dancing  and  the  popular  sports  of  his 
time.  Even  in  advanced  years  he  was  possessed  of 
an  iron  constitution  and  perfect  health,  and,  like  his 
father,  died  of  old  age  merely.  Active  in  business 
almost  until  the  day  of  his  death,  he  personally  su- 
pervised the  general  management  of  his  vast  estate 
as  m  former  years.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  find  both 
pleasure  and  genuine  recreation  in  the  routine  of 
office  work.  In  character  he  was  retiring  and  un- 
ostentatious, eschewing  mere  display,  and  having  a 
lastmg^  aversion  to  politics  and  partisan  statecraft. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  a  ereat  reader  and  student 
possessed  of  good  intellectual  faculties,  and  delight- 
ing in  the  friendship  of  men  eminent  in  literature 
and  affairs.    He  also  inherited  the  quality  of  public- 


spiritedness,  adding  greatly  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Astor  Library  in  successive  gifts,  and  by  his  will 
devising  to  the  institution  $250,000  in  money  and 
$200,000  in  books.  Towards  his  tenants  he  was 
always  liberal,  displaying  an  unfailing  honor  and  in- 
tegrity in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  generous  charities 
were  great  in  number  and  amounts.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  builders  of  his  day,  having  erected  over 
700  stores  and  dwellings  throughout  the  city,  in 
every  case  immensely  enhancing  the  actual  value 
of  his  holdings.  For  many  years  he  occupied  a 
house  in  Lafayette  place,  near  the  present  Astor 
Library,  but  before  he  died  he  removed  to  350  Fifth 
avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  street.  Mr.  Astor  was 
married,  in  1818,  to  Margaret  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  who  was  secretary  of 
war  under  Pres.  Madison.  'They  had  two  sons,  John 
Jacob  and  William  Astor  ;  and  three  daughters  : 
Emily,  wife  of  Samuel  Ward  ;  Alida,  wife  of  John 
Carey  of  England,  and  Laura,  wife  of  Franklin 
Delano;  The  bulk  of  his  esta'te  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  John  Jacob  and  William,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  was  estimated  by  Peter  Cooper 
at  an  even  $200,000,000.  Mr.  Astor  died  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  24,  1875. 

ASTOR,  John  Jacob  (8d),  capitalist  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  New  York  city,  June  10,  1822, 
son  of  William  Backhouse  and  Margaret  Rebecca 
(Armstrong)  Astor.  He  received  a  careful  education, 
and  after  graduation  at  Columbia  College,  studied 
for  a  time  in  the  University  of  GOttingen,  Gei-many. 
He  also  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  acquiring  a 
familiarity  with  the  French  and  German  languages. 
Returning  to  America,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  after  a  year's  practice 
with  a  leading  firm,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  John 
Jacob  Astor  estate.  The  office  of  the  estate  was  at 
that  time  located  on  Prince  street,  but  about  the 
date  of  his  father's  death  it  was  removed  to  the  two- 
story  marble  building  on  Twenty-sixth  sti-eet,  where 
a  large  force  of  clerks  was  employed  and  kept  con- 
stantly busy  on  the  vast  and  complicated  accounts. 
Like  his  father,  Mr.  Astor  was  the  soul  of  method, 
and  even  in  minute  mattei-s  was  governed  by  the 
strictest  principles.  Although  entertaining  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  filling  his  house  with  splendid  collec- 
tions of  books  and  paintings,  and  making  his  name 
notable  for  his  princely  charities,  he  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  small  economies  characteristic  of  the 
methodical  man  of  business.  He 
would  frequently  walk,  down 
town,  not  so  much,  it  is  said, 
from  the  pleasure  he  found  in  the 
exercise,  as  because  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  his  health.  He 
ever  adhered  firmly  to  the  lesson 
instilled  by  his  father,  that  the 
management  of  his  vast  estate 
should  not  be  a  mere  sordid  ac- 
quisition of  property,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  the  duty  an  heir  owes 
his  ancestry  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  fortune  from  which  the 
honors,  pleasures  and  advantages 
of  life  are  largely  derived.  In  his 
personal  character  he  was  singularly  modest,  retiring 
and  unselfish,  immensely  superior  to  the  common 
temptations  of  wealth,  and  would  apply  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  many  charitable  activities  the  thought- 
ful earnestness  and  zeal  usually  associated  with 
purely  personal  interests.  The  great  fortune  which 
he  commanded  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to 
better  hands,  and  thousands  of  the  unfortunate  had 
their  wretched  lives  brightened  because  he  lived. 
While  he  contributed  hundreds  of  dollars  at  a  time 
for  the  benefit  of  organized  institutions,  he  lent  as- 
sistance in  a  simple,  generous  way  to  dcu,.'.rving  in- 
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dividuals  upon  whom  the  hand  of  adversity  had 
been  laid.  If  the  money  which  he  gave  in  this  way, 
little  by  little,  were  brought  together,  it  would  make 
an  enormous  sum.  It  seemed,  indeed,  a  delight  with 
him  to  personally  assist  the  worthy  poor  and  witness 
their  immediate  relief.  In  friendship  he  was  con- 
stant and  devoted,  although  his  intimates  were  few. 
His  library,  well  stocked  with  the  finest  works  in 
literature  and  science,  was  his  favorite  resort,  and 
from  extensive  reading  he  became  a  well-versed 
scholar  in  several  branches.  With  all  its  varied 
activities  and  multiplicity  of  far-reaching  influences, 
his  life  was  singularly  uneventful ;  a  calm  and  peace- 
ful round  of  contentment,  harmonious  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, and  a  long  record  of  good  deeds.  He  was 
possessed,  too,  of  considerable  artistic  taste  and  appre- 
ciation, and,  with  the  soul  of  a  poet,  drank  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  varied  effects  of  rural 
landscapes.  Of  such  a  nature  and  disposition,  he 
naturally  shrank  alike  from  vain  display  and  the 
seeking  after  public  preferment.  He  was  nearly 
persuaded,  in  1879,  to  accept  from  Pres.  Hayes  the 
mission  to  England,  for  which,  by  his  practical  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  society,  gained  in  the  course 
of  numerous  European  trips,  he  was  well  qualified  ; 
but  in  the  end  his  habitual  modesty  determined  his 
declination.  By  continual  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  real  estate  in  the  most  desirable  quarters  of 
New  York  city,  seldom  selling,  he  increased  his  for- 
tune immensely  ;  and,  although  the  precise  assets  of 
the  Astors  have  always  been  carefully  kept  secret, 
his  estimated  worth  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  be- 
tween $75,000,000  and  $100,000,000,  making  him 
the  largest  private  owner  of  real  estate  in  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Astor  was  a  director  and  trustee  in 
many  business  institutions  ;  one  of  the  principal 
shareholders  in  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  the  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  and  a  heavy  stockholder  in  many  of  the  largest 
New  York  banks.  He  was  also  a  vestryman  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  always  active  in  its  interests ;  and  for 
forty  years  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  Library,  to  which 
he  donated  in  all,  at  various  times,  about  $250,000. 
In  1862,  after  the  first  reverses  of  the  Federal  troops, 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  served 
with  great  credit  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan. 
Mr.  Astor  was  married,  i»  1846,  to  Charlotte 
Augusta  Gibbes,  a  South  Carolina  lady,  of  excellent 
family,  who  afterward  became  a  very  conspicuous 
helper  of  worthy  charities.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
given  away  by  her,  through  her  husband,  and  many 
mstitutions  remain  as  mute  but  eloquent  testimonials 
to  her  splendid  beneficence.  Mr.  Astor  had  thorough 
confidence  in  her  judgment  in  charita;ble  matters, 
and  everything  she  did  in  that  work  met  with  his 
prompt  approval  and  cooperation.  He  furnished 
the  money ;  she  distributed  it.  She  expended  not 
only  large  sums,  but  personal  energy  and  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  New  York,  contributing 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  thousands  more  to  establish  young  boys  and 
girls  in  the  West,  where  they  could  start  in  life  with 
less  competition  and  better  surroundings.  When 
she  died,  in  1887,  her  collection  of  laces,  the  finest 
in  the  country,  was  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, and  by  her  will  she  bequeathed  large  sums  in 
charity.  Few  women  in  a  wholly  private  sphere 
have  exerted  so  wide  and  beneficent  an  influence 
upon  the  community.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
kindly  and  dignified  figures,  not  only  in  the  world 
of  society  which  she  adorned,  but  among  the  poor 
and  suffering,  for  whose  relief  and  comfort  her  heart 
and  mind  were  always  engaged.  She  died  in  De- 
cember, 1887,  universally  honored  and  lamented. 
After  a  life  well  spent  in  useful  activities  and 
crowned  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all,  Mr.  Astor 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  22,  1890. 


ASTOR,  William  Waldorf,  capitalist  and 
author,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  31, 1848, 
son  of  John  Jacob  and  Charlotte  Augusta  (Gibbes) 
Astor.  His  education  was  chiefly  conducted  at 
home  by  pi-jvate  tutors,  among  them  a  professor  of 
the  University  of  Marburg.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of  the  Astor  estate, 
and  began  a  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  each 
department,  but  recognizing  the  need  of  a  thorough 
legal  education,  he  studied  for  two  years  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
May,  1875.  He  devoted  another  year  to  general 
practice  in  the  office  of  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  and  soon 
became  a  recognized  expert  in  real  estate  law.  In 
the  management  of  the  family  estate  he  spared  him- 
self no  exertions  which  could  yield  him  experience, 
and  frequently  attended  personally  to  matters  which 
might  readily  have  been  delegated  to  agents.  His 
exceptional  business  ability  was  recognized  by  his 
father,  who  by  power  of  attorney  gave  him  absolute 
control  over  all  his  property.  His  gi-andfather, 
William  B.  Astor,  also  named  him  an  executor  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  his  estate.  In  1877  Mr.  Astor 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  state  legislature  from 
the  eleventh  aissembly  district,  receiving  a  plurality 
of  1,525  over  the  Tammany  Hall  and  independent 
Democratic  candidates.  He  served  as  chairman  on 
the  committee  on  militia  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  cities  and  expendi- 
tures, and  in  the  autumn  of 
1879  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  by  a  majority  of  2,956 
from  the  tenth  senatorial  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Aster's  service  in 
the  legislature  was  of  great 
benefit  to  New  York,  and  in- 
directly to  all  the  cities  in  the 
state.  Being  a  heavy  taxpayer 
he  recognized  the  need  of  posi- 
tive reform  in  municipal  m&a- 
agement,  and  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  to  this  end.  His 
appeals  for  self  government  in 
cities,  and  his  stand  against  cor- 
ruption were  warmly  praised  by 
the  press,  and  undoubtedly  had  a  material  infl  uence  on 
legislation.  In  1881  he  was  nominated  for  congress  in 
the  district  previously  represented  by  the  Hon.  Levi 
P.  Morton,  but  after  a  sharp  political  campaign  was 
defeated  by  Hon.  Roswell  P.  Flower.  Mr.  Astor  was 
appointed  minister  to  Italy  by  Pres.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  Aug.  6,  1882,  and  the  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  on  the  following  day.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  the  well-known  author 
and  economist,  and  ably  represented  his  government 
iu  diplomatic  duties.  .•  He  attained  a  wide  social  popu- 
larity, and  his  ample  means  enabled  him  to  enter- 
tain on  a  scale  which  rivaled  that  of  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Gifted  with  a  taste  for 
literature  and  archaeology,  he  busied  himself  during 
his  stay  in  Rome  in  studying  the  early  history  of  the 
country  as  revealed  in  its  literary  and  art  treasures, 
and  upon  his  return  home  in  1885,  he  published  his 
novel  "Valentino,"  embodying  his  researches  in  the 
mediseval  history  of  Italy.  It  is  extremely  well 
written  and  true  to  the  facts  of  history,  while  sustain- 
ing complete  vraisemblance  where  history  is  not  ex- 
actly followed.  A  handsomely  bound  and  illumi- 
nated copy  of  this  book  was  presented  by  Mr.  Astor 
to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  His  later  novel,  "  Sforza,"  deal- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  French,  under 
Charles  VIII.,  displays  equal  skill  and  historical 
knowledge.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Mr.  Astor  began  the  erection  of  the  magnificent 
Netherlands  Hotel,  on  Fifth  avenue  and  59lh  street. 
New  York,  and  later  of  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  family  residence.     These  hostelries  are 
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among  the  most  popular  in  New  York,  and  are  justly 
notable  as  specimens  of  architectural  beauty.  In 
September,  1890,  Mr.  Astor  removed  to  London, 
where  he  purchased  18  Carlton  House  Terrace,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  mansions  in  the  city,  and  began 
a  notable  career  in  journalism.  He  purchased  the 
well-known  "Pail-Mall  Gazette,"  and  later  started 
the  "Pall-Mall  Magazine,"  both  of  which  have  been 
conducted  with  marked  ability  and  enterprise.  Mr. 
Astor  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  society  in 
the  English  capital,  and  owns  membership  in  several 
prominent  clubs  and  literary  organizations.  While 
a  resident  in  New  York  he  was  a  vestryman  and  regu- 
lar attendant  of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  active 
and  generous  in  many  unostentatious  charities,  and 
a  moving  spirit  in  the  erection  of  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  As  a  financier  he 
branched  out  considerably  beyond  the  management 
of  his  vast  real  estate  interests,  and  was  actively  in- 
terested as  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  the  Parmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 
and  others.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Union, 
Union  League,  Knickerbocker,  Century,  Tuxedo, 
Country  and  Lawyers'  clubs,  but  resigned  from  sev- 
eral of  them  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  mar- 
ried, June  6,  1878,  to  Mary  Dahlgren,  daughter  of 
James  W.  Paul,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. — she  died  in 
1894.  They  had  four  children:  Waldorf,  Pauline, 
John  Jacob  and  Gwendoline  Enid  Astor. 

ASTOB,  William,  capitalist  and  railroad  de- 
veloper, was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  13,  1829, 
second  son  of  William  Backhouse  and  Margaret 
(Armstrong)  Astor.  Prom  early  life  he  showed  de- 
cided ability  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and 
after  a  careful  preparatory  training  entered  Columbia 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849,  second  in 
his  class.  He  was  then  noted  as  a  fine  athlete,  ex- 
celling in  all  out-of-door  sports  ;  thoroughly  manly, 
stanch  in  friendship,  generous,  kind-hearted  and 
sincere.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  began  an 
extended  tour  through  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land ;  making  numerous  intelligent  observations  on 
life,  scenery  and  associations  along  the  by-paths  of 
travel,  and  ascending  the  Nile  to  a  higher  point  than 
the  tourists  usually  reached  in  those  days.  The  im- 
pressions then  received  by  his  receptive  mind  created 
a  life-long  interest  in  Oriental  art  and  literature. 


Astor  liju-ar^ 


Returning  to  New  York  city  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  Astor  estate  on  Prince  street,  and  by  his  aggres- 
sive and  intelligent  policy  in  managing  and  aug- 
menting the  vast  properties  of  the  family,  speedily 
added  a  reputation  for  business  ability  to  his  other 
attainments.  Moreover,  such  was  his  system  and 
regularity  that  his  times  of  leisure  were  frequent. 
He  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
breeding  of  high  stock,  racing  and  trotting  horses. 
His  country-seat  ' '  FernclifE  "  was  a  park  and  farm 
combined,  his  stables  being  among  the  best  appointed 
in  the  country.  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man with  rod  and  gun,  but  found  by  far  his  favorite 


recreation  in  travel.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  was 
the  owner  of  several  yachts,  the  best  of  their  time. 
The  Ambassadress,  built  for  him  in  1867,  was  the 
largest  private  sailing  yacht  ever  constructed,  and 
also  one  of  the  swiftest.  In  1884  he  built  the  Nour- 
mahal,  a  heavily  sparred  steamer,  capable  of  a  rapid 
run  under  sail  alone,  and  was  planning  for  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  her  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  the  civil  war  Mr.  Astor  was  earnest  and 
active  in  his  support  of  the  Federal  cause,  foregoing 
his  desire  to  enlist  only  i  u  compliance  with  his  father's 
earnest  protest.  He  was  instmmental,  however,  in 
recruiting  and  equipping  a  regiment  at  Rondout  and 
a  gun  squad  at  Rhinebeck,  but  felt  obliged  to  decline 
the  command  of  both.  A  stanch  Republican 
through  life,  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  particularly  interested  in  the 
movements  for  reconstruction.  He  was  rigorously 
faithful  in  performing  the  duty  of  voting  at  all  times, 
yet,  as  was  characteristic  in  his  family,  never  sought 
or  desired  public  preferment  of  any  kind.  He 
several  times  refused  offers  of  nomination  to  promi- 
nent offices.  In  1875  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  in  his  yaclit  Ambassadress, 
gaining  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of 
the  state.  During  his  sojourn  there  occurred  the 
troubles  with  the  Indians  in  the  Everglades;  and  Mr. 
Astor,  ever  to  the  fore  in  his  country's  service, 
organized  a  gun  squad,  and  as  an  aide  on  the  gover- 
nor's staff  rendered  other  notable  services.  He  later 
built  a  railroad  from  Palatka  on  the  St.  John's  river 
te  St.  Augustine,  which  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  in  development  of  resources  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Purchasing  a  large  tract  in 
Jacksonville,  he  erected  a  block  of  houses,  still  the 
handsomest  in  the  city.  In  recognition  of  the  state's 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Astor's  enterprising  public  spirit, 
the  legislature  awarded  him  a  grant  of  80,000  acres 
of  land  in  Lake  county.  It  likewise  gave  his  name  to 
a  thriving  town  in  the  same  county,  which,  with  Lake 
Schermerhorn,  named  for  his  wife's  family  and  the 
town  of  Armstrong  for  his  mother's,  will  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  services.  He  was  also 
offered  a  nomination  as  U.  S.  senator.  Mr.  Astor 
was  married,  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  23,  1853,  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Abraham  Schermerhorn,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  Holland- Dutch  families 
in  the  city.  The  original  ancestors  of  the  family 
came  from  the  town  of  Schermerhorn  in  Holland,  and 
landed  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1642.  The  name  has 
since  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  country, 
while  in  New  York  city  it  has  been  associated  with 
all  that  is  most  conspicuous  in  social  and  political 
life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Astor  were  for  years  the  unchal- 
lenged social  leaders  of  the  metropolis,  their  culti- 
vation, discriminating  taste,  refinement  and  princely 
hospitality  setting  an  example  which  society  sought 
to  follow.  While  in  New  York  Mr.  Astor  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  Trinity  Churca,  and  generous  con- 
tributor to  its  charitable  activities.  He  and  his  wife 
were  largely  interested  in  philanthropic  enterprises, 
but  with  a  graceful  and  refined  reserve  concealed 
their  generosity  from  the  public  eye,  performing 
some  of  their  greatest  benefices  even  incognito.  Mr. 
Astor  was  a  Mason  of  high  degree,  and  a  member  of 
several  clubs  of  New  York  city.  He  had  five  chil- 
dren :  four  daughters,  and  one  son,  John  Jacob 
Astor  (4th).  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in 
Paris,  France,  April  25,  1892. 

ASTOB,  John  Jacob  (4th),  traveler,  author  and 
inventor,  was  born  at  "  Perncliff,"  Rhinebeck-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  July  13, 1864,  only  son  of  William  and 
Caroline  (Schermerhorn)  Astor.  Great-grandson  of 
the  notable  founder  of  the  Astor  family  and  fortunes, 
he  is  descended  from  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  historic  families  in  America;  among  others  being, 
by  the  maternal  line,  fifth  in  descent  from  Robert 
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Livingston,  original  patentee  of  the  manor  of  Liv- 
ingston, which  included  most  of  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia counties;  and  ninth  from  Jacobus  Van  Cort- 
landt,  mayor  of  New  York  city  in  1719.  He  obtained 
his  preparatory  training  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  then  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he 
completed  the  course  of  scientific  study  in  1888. 
While  in  college  he  took  high  standing  in  technical 
studies,  and  showed  great  aptitude  in  several  direc- 
tions. He  also  enjoyed  popularity  with  his  fellow- 
students,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Phi  frater- 
nity and  other  prominent  undergraduate  clubs  and 
societies.  From  his  father  Mr.  Astor  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  love  of  travel,  and  that  genuine  spirit 
of  adventure  which  delights  in  following  untrodden 
by-paths  and  exploring  unfamiliar  corners  of  the 
world.  Before  entering  Harvard,  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road, then  uncompleted,  and  journeyed  by  stage 
through  the  mountain  lands  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 
After  graduation  he  visited  various  countries  of 
Europe,  sojourning  for  considerable  periods  in  Greece 
and  Norway,  everywhere  making  exhaustive  studies 
and  observations.  While  in  Turkey  he  was  awarded 
the  somewhat  unique  honor  of  a  personal  audience 
with  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamed,  who  being  satisfied 
that  the  young  American  traveler  was  neither  spy 
nor  agent,  treated  him  with  great  courtesy  and  con- 
descension. Mr.  Astor  subsequently  made  an  ex- 
tended and  systematic  tour  through  Florida,  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America,  using  his 
advantages  as  a  means  of  education  rather  than  as  a 
mere  pleasure  jaunt,  and  ever  showing  his  originality 
by  avoiding  the  familiar  routes  of  travel.  Returning 
home,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Astor  estates. 
He  speedily  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  has  since  managed  it  with  consummate 
tact  and  success.  Mr.  Astor  is  also  a  director  in 
the  National  Park  Bank,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co. , 
the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  the  Plaza  Bank, 
and  other  notable  financial  concerns.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Riding,  Racquet  and  Tennis,  Country,  Tuxedo, 
New  York  Yacht  and  other  athletic  and  sporting 
clubs,  and  a  governor  of  the  Newport  Golf  Club  and 
Casino.  The  extensive  breeding- 
stables  established  by  his  father 
at  "  Fern  cliff "  he  still  maintains, 
although  instead  of  racers,  as 
formerly,  high-class  hackney  and 
carriage  horses  are  now  raised 
there.  In  his  great  steam-yacht, 
Nourmahal,  he  has  made  annual 
cruises  in  the  summer  months, 
and  her  graceful  figure  was  famil- 
iar in  many  ports.  He  has  taken 
letters  patent  for  several  useful  in- 
ventions; one  of  them,  a  contri- 
vance for  removing  the  pulverized 
waste  material  from  macadamized 
roads,  by  means  of  an  air-blast, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
exposition,  and  at);racted  favor- 
able comment.  It  is  likely  to 
prove  of  great  utility,  and  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  the  "  Scientific  Ameri- 
can." ii^nother  invention,  or  suggestion  of  brilliant 
conception,  but  doubtful  utility,  is  a  rain-makmg 
machine,  to  be  operated  by  removing  to  the  upper 
atmosphere  through  a  closed  conduit,  a  volunie  of 
warm  moist  surface  air,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
condensed,  and  precipitated  as  rain.  Mr.  Astor  has 
also  made  a  successful  debut  in  the  domain  of  au- 
thorship, having  published,  in  1893,  a  novel  entitled 
"  A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds  :  A  Romance  of  the 
Future,"  which  for  beauty  of  style  and  brilliancy  of 
conception  ranks  with  the  best  imaginative  fiction  of 
the  day.     The  book  had  a  large  sale  in  the  United 
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States;  was  republished  in  London,  and  has  also 
been  translated  into  the  French  language.  Mr.  Astor 
is  a  constant  student  and  a  wide  reader,  devoted  to 
scientific  and  philosophical  research.  His  high  social 
station  insures  him  an  entree  into  any  circle,  but 
many  more  welcomes  come  to  him  on  account  of  his 
intellectual  abilities  and  graces  of  manner.  He  was 
for  years  one  of  the  regular  patrons  of  the  Patriarchs' 
ball,  the  greatest  annual  social  event  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  owns  membership  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
Union,  Metropolitan,  Down  Town,  and  Delta  Phi 
clubs,  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars  and  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.    In  1894  he  accepted 


the  appointment 
of  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton.    Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898, 
Mr.  Astor  was  among  the  first  to 
offer  his  aid  to  the  government  in  "^ 

various  ways;  placing  his  splendid  yacht  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  navy  department,  and  equipping  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery  at  his  own  expense.  On  May  8th  Pres. 
McKinley  nominated  him  U.  S.  inspector-general, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Mr.  Astor  was 
married,  in  1891,  to  Ava  Lowle,  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen  and  Alice  C.  (Barton)  Willing,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Mrs.  Astor  comes  of  a  distinguished  and 
honored  ancestry,  which  counts  the  names  of  many 
of  the  heroes  and  builders  of  our  nation.  The 
genealogy  of  the  American  family  traces  to  Charles 
Wilhng,  son  of  Thomas  Willing,  of  Bristol,  England, 
and  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Ava  (Lowle)  Willing, 
of  Gloucestershire,  who  came  to  America  in  1728, 
and  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1747  and  1754. 
His  son,  Tliomas  Willing  (1731-1827),  was  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  in  1763,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  (1767-1777),  and  first  president  of  both  the 
Bank  of  North  America  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  he  who  designed  the  national  coat  of  arms. 
Although  a  lawyer  and  jurist,  he  was  until  1809  a 
member  of  the  great  commercial  firm  of  Willing  & 
Francis,  which  after  his  withdrawal  was  continued  by 
his  son,  Thomas  Wayne  Willing,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Willing  Francis.  Richard  Willing  (1775- 
1858),  son  of  Robert  Wayne,  was  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward Shippen  Willing,  who  in  1860  married  Alice 
C.  Barton,  and  became  the  father  of  Mrs.  Astor. 
The  Barton  ancestry  is  equally  long  and  honorable, 
being  traceable  in  direct  line  to  Coloney  W.  Barton, 
member  of  parliament  in  1653.  They  have  one  son, 
William  Vincent  Astor. 

SEVERANCE,  Caroline  M.  (Seymour),  re- 
former, was  born  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13, 
1820,  daughter  of  Orson  and  Caroline  M.  (Clarke) 
Seymour.  Her  father  was  a  prominent  banker,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Connecticut  families, 
and  her  mother  was  of  Scotch-English  and  "Knicker- 
bocker "  descent.  After  her  father's  death  in  1825, 
she  removed  with  her  mother  to  her  grandfather's 
home,  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Her  early  education 
was  received  at  the  Upham  Female  Seminary, 
Canandaigua,  and  at  Mrs.  Ricord's  boarding-school, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  valedictorian  of  her 
class.  She  was  married  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1840, 
to  Theodoric  C.  Severance,  a  banker  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  a  gifted  and  popular  man,  whose  Sympathy 
and  co-operation  supported  her  in  all  her  public  work 
until  his  death  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  October, 
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1892.     Five  children  blessed  their  union.     Her  book 
reviewing,  and  reports  of  woman's  suffrage  meetings 
attracted  attention  in  Ohio,  and  in  1851  led  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Ohio  Woman's  Rights  Association 
to  prepare  and  present  a  memorial  to  the  state  legis- 
lature; presented  there  by  her  friend,  Senator  John 
A.  Foot.     In  1853  she  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
before  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  of 
Cleveland,  being  the  first  woman  in  America  hon- 
ored by  such  an  invitation.     Her  address  on  "Hu- 
manity: a  Definition  and  a  Plea  "was  strong  and 
logical,  and  later  she  was  invited  to  repeat  it  before 
the  Parker   Fraternity  in   Tremont   Temple,   Bos- 
ton,  and  elsewhere.      She  removed  to  Boston  in 
1855,  and  there  her  broad  views  and  literary  tastes 
soon  brought  her  in  contact  with  progressive  and 
intellectual  men  and  women.   Real- 
izing the   disadvantages   suffered 
by  women  from  the  lack  of  or- 
ganization and  wider  social  oppor- 
tunities, in  1868  she  accomplished 
the  organization  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Woman's  Club,   of  Boston, 
which  she  served  as  first  president 
until  1872.     She  was   also  active 
in   the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Woman's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  and  of  the  Moral 
Educational   Association,  of  Bos- 
ton, being  president  of  the  latter 
for  many  years.     In  April,  1875, 
Mrs.    Severance  removed  to   Los 
g  .  Angeles,   Cal.,  where  she  opened 

^M^Mt^JlMiAMJi.,,,^    *^®  parlors  of  her  home  for  the 
■ysi^f^rnv^M^.^mnw^,,^    services  of  the  Unitarian  church, 

when  it  was  founded  in  1876. 
It  has_ since  become  one  of  the  strongest  churches  of 
that  city.  For  many  years  she  was  a  trustee  of  the 
society,  and  also,  for  one  term,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Library  Associa- 
tion, elected  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  city  council 
and  mayor.  In  1876  she  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  first  kindergarten  in  the  city,  and  later  the 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and  in  1889-90 
kindergartens  were  made  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city.  To  her  influence  must  also  be 
credited  the  settling  of  the  ideal  Froebel  Institute, 
near  her  own  home,  as  well  as  the  gradual  spread 
of  the  kindergarten  throughout  California.  The 
first  book  club  and  the  first  woman's  club  in 
Los  Angeles,  founded  in  1879,  and  another  founded 
in  1885,  out  of  which  have  grown  many  permanent 
clubs,  were  inspired  by  her.  At  seventy-seven  years 
of  age  she  is  strong  and  vigorous,  a  born  leader,  with  ■ 
a  love  of  home,-of  culture,  and  the  refinements  of 
life.  She  has  always  had  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions, and  has  dared  to  advocate,  by  tongue  and  pen 
all  causes  which  appealed  to  her  sense  of  right  and 
justice.  Much  of  the  religious,  social,  educational 
and  literary  growth  of  Los  Angeles  during  the  last 
twenty  years  may  be  traced  to  her  inspiration  and 
support. 

KEMMEL,  Harmon  Liveright,  manufacturer 
and  underwriter,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Fulton  co 
JN.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1852,  son  of  Godlove  and  Henrietta 
(Beven)  Remmel.     His  father  was  a  manufacturer 
from  near  Cologne,  Prussia,  who  emigated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1848      Mr.  Remmel's  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  Fairfield  Seminary  in 
his  native  state.     He  taught  school  one  term   and 
then  removing  west  located  at  Fort   Wayne  lud 
where  he  engaged  in  business  with    his  brother' 
Augustus.     After  a  few  years  he  went  to  New  York 
city  as  the  eastern  representative  of  his  firm   which 
was  engaged  in  a  large  wholesale  lumber  business 
and  in  1876  he  removed  again,  to  Newport  Ark  ' 
where,  under  the  firm-name  of  Remmel  Bros    he  en- 


gaged extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  walnut  and 
other  hardwood  lumbers.     He  is  still  (1698)  at  the 
head  of  the  manufacturing  firm  which  he  originally 
established,  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
city's  development.     In  1885  he  rendered  his  first 
service  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York  city,  and  in  1896  was  appointed  its  general 
agent  in  Arkansas.     He  is   now  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Life  Underwriter's  Association.     A  wide- 
awake aggressive  Republican,  he  has  held  numerous 
important  ofiices  and  positions  of  trust,  both  local 
and  national.     He  assisted  in  organizing  the  town  of 
Newport  into  a  separate  school  district,  and  was 
president  of  its  school  board  for  eight  years.    He' has 
frequently  been  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  in 
1884  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  congress  from 
the  first  congressional  district  of  Arkansas.     In  1886 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  from 
Jackson  county,  against  a  large  Democratic  vote, 
and  during  his  term  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
the  minority.     In  1888  he  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  state  bureau  of  immigration,  and  did  much  effec- 
tive work  in  bringing  immigration  and  capital  to  Ar- 
kansas.    In  1894  and  1896  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  State  League  of  Republican  clubs,  and  the 
same  years  was  Republican  candidate  for  governor. 
He  made  a  joint  -canvass  of  the  state  with  his  oppo- 
nents, and  materially  reduced  the  Democratic  major- 
ity.  Gov.  Clark,  his  successful  opponent  in  1894,  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  chari- 
ties, he  being  the  first  Republican  ever  appointed  to 
so  important  a  position  of  trust  by  a  Democratic 
governor.     In  the  election  for  U.  S.  senator  before 
the  legislature  in  1895,  he  was  given  a  complimentary 
vote  for  this  exalted  position.     Gov.  Jones,  his  suc- 
cessful opponent  in  1896,  appointed  him  aide-de- 
camp on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  R.  G.  Shaver,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  state  guards  and 
reserve  militia.     In  the  exciting  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1896,  after  the  arduous  labors  of  his  own 
campaign,  he  stumped  the  state 
of  Indiana  for  the  Republican 
national  ticket.    Pres.  McKinley, 
recognizing  his  eminent  services 
to  his  party,  appointed  him  col- 
lector of  internal  revenues  for 
the  state  of  Arkansas  in  1897. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican    national    conventions    of 
1892  and  1896,  and  in  the  latter 
year  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  notification.     On  fulfilling  this 
mission  he  made  a  short  speech 
to  the  assembled  thousands  from 
the   porch    of    Mr.   McKinley's 
house  at  Canton.     Mr.  Remmel 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
monetary  conference  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1897  and  1898,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  was  chosen  national 
committeeman  from  Arkansas  of  the  Republican 
National  League  in  1897.     He  moved  to  Little  Rock 
in  1896,  is  a  member  of  the  Little  Rock  board  of 
trade,  director  of  two  of  the  leading  banks,  and  in- 
terested in  numerous  business  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  throughout  the  state.     In  1876  he  was 
married  to  Laura  Lee,  daughter  of  John  Stafford,  a 
prominent  and  substantial  citizen  of  Staunton,  Va. 
Mr.  Remmel  and  his  wife  are  prominent  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  in  all  niovements  that 
have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
He  is  popular  as  a  speaker  and  lecturer,  while  his 
splendid  ability  and  universal  urbanity  make  him 
popular  among  all  classes.     He  is  a  Mason  and  a 
Knight  of  Pythias. 
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WHITTIEB,  Elizabeth  Hussey,  poet,  was 
born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Deo.  7,  1815,  daughter  of 
John  and  Abigail  (Hussey)  Whittier  and  the  younger 
sister  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.     Her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mercy  (Evans)  Hussey  of 
Somersworth,  N.  H. ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  her  ancestor,  Christopher  Hussey,  and  Thomas 
Whittier,  ancestor  of  her  husband,  were  the  only 
two  out  of  the  sixteen  petitioners  against  the  order 
restraining  the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts  in  1632, 
who  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  refused 
to  withdraw.     In  her  childhood  Elizabeth  was  the 
poet's   special   pet   and   playfellow, 
and  as  they  both    grew  older   she 
became    his    beloved    and    sympa- 
thetic   companion.      She    and    his 
elder  sister  alike  encouraged  him  in 
his  early  ambitions,  but  Elizabeth's 
poetic  temperament  made  her  best 
suited    to    understand    his    genius. 
When  their  parents  died,    and  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  left  the  old 
homestead    at    Haverhill,  Elizabeth 
continued    to    keep    house    for   her 
brother,     and    they    were    constant 
companions  except  when  the  poet's 
participation  in   the    national  strug- 
gle  called   him   away  from    home. 
In  her  little  poem,  the  "Wedding  veil,"  she  sug- 
gests  that  the  reason  of  her  remaining  unmarried 
was  because  she  had  lost  her  lover  by  death.     Her 
grief  did  not,  however,  darken  her  life ;  for  in  spite 
of  her  extreme  sensibility  she  was  always  gay  and 
cheerful.     She  has  been  described  by  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  as   "the  gifted  sister  Lizzie,  the  pet  and 
pride  of  the  household,  one  of  the  rarest  of  women, 
her  brother's  complement,  possessing  all  the  readi- 
ness of  speech  and  facility  of  intercourse  which  he 
wanted,   taking  easily  in  his  presence  the  lead  in 
conversation,  while  he  sat  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
laughing  at  her  daring  sallies.     Shu  was  as  unlike 
him  in  person  as  in  mind;  for  his  dignified  erectness 
she  had  endless  motion  and  vivacity;   for  his  regu- 
lar, handsome  features,   she  had  a  long,   Jewish 
nose,  so  full  of  expression  that  it  seemed  to  enhance, 
instead  of  injuring,  the  effect  of  the  large  and  liquid 
eyes  that  glowed  with  merriment  and  sympathy  be- 
hind it     .     .     .      Her  quick  thoughts  came  like 
javelins  ;  a  saucy  triumph  gleamed  in  her  great 
eyes  ;  the  head  moved  a  little  from  side  to  side  like 
the  quiver  of  a  great  weapon,  and  lo !    you  were 
transfixed.     .     .     .     She  was  a  woman  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  no  one  can  truly  estimate  the  long 
celibate  life  of  the  poet  without  bearing  in  mind 
that  he  had  for  many  years  at  his  own  fireside  the 
concentrated  wit  and  sympathy  of  all  womankind 
in  this  one    sister."     Elizabeth  Whittier  was    as 
ardent  an  opponent  of  slavery  as  was  her  brother  ; 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  shut  up  in  a 
little  village,  she  aided  in  the  great  reform  of  the 
times.     In  1836  the  poet  sold  the  Haverhill  farm 
and  purchased  a  little  cottage  in  the  village  of 
Amesbury,  and  Elizabeth  sorrowfully  severed  her 
early  connection  to  accompany  him  thither.     "The 
change  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  sim- 
ple country  girl,  and  she  never  was  quite  as  happy 
as  in  her  new  home.     In  1840  she  wrote  in  her 
diary,   "I  am  not  homesick  in  Amesbury,  but  it 
never  seems  like  home  when   Greenleaf  is  away." 
Soon    after    her    arrival    there    she    was    elected 
president     of     the    local    Women's     Anti-Slavery 
Society.     And  it  is  evident  from   her  diary  that 
she  occasionally    was    actively  implicated    in  the 
escape  of  slaves  to  Canada.     Of  her'  poetical  work 
her  brother  wrote,  "As  she  was  very  distrustf  ul_  of 
her  own  powers,  and  altogether  without  ambition 
for  literary  distinction,  she  shunned  everything  like 


publicity,  and  found  far  greater  happiness  in  gener- 
ous appreciation  of  the  gifts  of  her  friends  than  in 
the  cultivation  of  her  own.  Yet  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  had  her  health,  sense  of  duty  and 
fitness,  and  her  extreme  self-distrust  permitted,  she 
might  have  taken  high  place  among  lyric  singers." 
These  remarks  he  prefaced  to  his  ' '  Hazel  Blos- 
soms," in  which  little  volume  he  included  selections 
from  his  sister's  poems.  Of  these  the  most  pleasing 
is  "  Lines  on  Dr.  Kane  .in  Cuba,"  which  he  tells  us 
was  read  to  that  venerable  traveler  ■while  on  his 
death-bed,  and  brought  tears  of  pleasure  to  his 
eyes.  Her  political  sympathies  are  ardently  ex- 
pressed in  her  verses  on  "John  Quincy  Adams." 
"Snowbound"  was  written  by  Whittier  the  year 
after  the  loss  of  this  beloved  sister,  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  mourn.  She  died  at  Amesbury,  Mass., 
Sept.  3,  1864. 

CABY,  Edward,  journalist,  was  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  5,  1840,  of  Quaker  parentage  and  New 
England  ancestry.  He  received  his  education  at 
Union  College,  where  he  was  graduated  In  1868, 
and  was  afterwards  graduated  at  the  Albany  Law 
School.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  ' '  Brooklyn 
Union,''  of  which  he  had  control  from  1863  until 
1870,  when  he  became  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  "Times."  Since  1881  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  examinations,  which 
drew  up  the  rules,  in  substance,  now  in  force  in  the 
police  and  fire  departments  of  the  city.  Until  1884 
he  was  a  Republican ;  since  then  he  has  been  an 
Independent.  The  general  line  of  his  writing  is 
national  politics,  finance,  political  economy,  and 
civil-service  reform.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Life 
of  George  William  Curtis,"  in  the  "  American  Men 
of  Letters  "  series. 

BASH,  Appleton,  clergyman,  was  born  in  In- 
diana county.  Pa.,  near  Mechanicsburgh,  March  31, 
1863.  His  ancestors,  of  Scotch  and  German  extrac- 
tion respectively,  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  1780. 
In  1866  his  parents  removed  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  until  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  then  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Co.  as  hammer  boy,  running  a 
large  steam  forge  hammer.  Here 
he  remained  for  nearly  four 
years,  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mechanical  smith- 
craft. He  had,  meanwhile, 
continued  his  studies,  and  hav- 
ing saved  his  money,  was  en- 
abled to  enter  the  high  school 
and  sustain  himself  for  two 
years.  He  then  attended  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Millersville. 
two  years,  and  next  taught  a 
year  in  Mapleton,  Pa.,  to  com- 
plete his  course  at  the  Mt.  Union 
College,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
graduated  B.C.S.  The  next 
two  years  he  served  as  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Millvale.  In  February,  1885, 
he  received  license  to  preach  from  the  quarterly  con- 
ference of  the  Coopersdale  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Pittsburgh  annual  conference,  and  stationed  at 
Somerset,  Pa.,  being  one  of  the  first  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ministers  to  serve  a  five-year  term,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  he  was  transferred  to  Springdale,  Pa.  In 
July,  1893,  he  was  elected  associate  president  of 
Beaver  College,  having,  the  previous  June,  com- 
pleted the  necessary  post-graduate  studies  in  Alleg- 
heny College  at  Meadville,  receiving  the  degree  of 
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A.M.  pro  TO«r«fe>  and  Ph.D.  In  October,  1894,  he  re- 
signed the  associate  presidency,  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Arch  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  mamed,  Oct.  15,  1885,  to  Lizzie 
May,  daughter  of  James  A.  Swearer  of  Brownsville, 
Pa.  She  is  a  graduate  of  California  State  Normal 
School. 

THAYER,  Simeon,  soldier,  was  born  in  Meri- 
den,  Mass.,  April  30,  1737,  the  son  of  David  and 
Jane  (Keith)  Thayer.  In  his  youth  he  was  appren- 
ticed to' a  peruke-maker  in  Providence,  but  left  his 
trade  to  become  a  soldier  in  1756.  As  a  member  of 
a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  he  fought  in  the  French 
war,  and  was  at  Port  William  Henry  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  Montcalm.  He  resumed  Lij  early  call- 
ing a  short  time  after,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  again  entered  service,  with  a 
captain's  commission.  In  the  attack  on  Quebec,  he 
was  captured  by  the  British,  and  was  held  prisoner 
for  nine  months.  When  at  length  able  to  rejoin 
the  American  army,  he  was  presented  by  the 
general  assembly  with  a  sword,  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  and  was  appointed  major  of  a  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  Jan.  1,  1777.  For  his  subsequent 
defence  of  Fort  Mifflin  and  Red  Bank,  he  received 
great  commendation,  and  became  known  as  the 
"  Hero  of  Fort  Mifflin."  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  June  28,  1778,  remaining  at  his  post 
throughout  the  engagement,  in  spite  of  a  wound 
which  caused  him  great  suffering  and  afterwards 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  right  eye.  He  retired 
from  the  service  Jan.  1, 1781,  but  was  subsequently, 
for  three  successive  years,  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly  to  serve  as  brigadier-general  of  the  militia 
of  Providence  county.  Maj.  Thayer  was  three  times 
married:  first,  to  Huldah  Jackson;  then  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Tourtellot;  and  the  third  time,  to  Mrs.  Angell, 
the  sister  of  his  first  wife.  He  had  nine  children. 
He  died  Oct.  14,  1800. 

WILEY,  Ariosto  Appling',  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Clayton,  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  Nov.  6,  1849,  son  of 
James  McCaleb,  and  Cornelia  Ann  (Appling)  Wiley. 
His  family  is  of  Welsh  extraction;  the  first  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country  being  three  brothers,  who 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  settled  in  the  middle 
states.  Their  descendants  have 
spread  throughout  the  West  and 
South  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
respective  spellings  of  the  name 
— Wylie,  Wyly  and  Wiley.  His 
grandfather,  Evans  Wiley,  a  na- 
tive of  Cabarrus  count;y,  N.  C, 
was  a  colonel  of  the  North  Carolina 
line  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
James  McCaleb,  the  eldest  son,  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Mexican  army,  un- 
der Gen.  Santa  Anna,  but  refus- 
ing to  fight  against  the  Texan  revo- 
lutionists, he  was  tried  by  court 
martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  in  Mexico  his  life 
was  saved,  but  he  was  impris- 
oned until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Barbour  county,  Ala.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
judge  of  the  eighth  circuit.  His  second  wife,  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  John  Brown,  ex-president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  She  was  also  closely  related  to  the  Geor- 
gia Lamar  family,  and  was  a  niece  of  Col.  Daniel 
Appling  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  war.  Ariosto  A.  ' 
Wiley  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  entering  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Emory,  Va.,  was  graduated  in  1871.  Settling  then  in 
Jlontgomery,  Ala.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  the  following  year,  and  formed  a 
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partnership  with  Judge  Samuel  F.  Rice,  which 
lasted  until  the  latter's  death  in  1890.  In  1877  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
and  has  since  conducted  some  important  cases  be- 
fore that  tribunal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1880-81  and  1884-85;  and  of  the  state  sen- 
ate in  1888-89,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  in  1880  and  1884.  For  ten 
3'ears  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Mont- 
gomery and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gov.  Seay 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Montgomery  mounted  rifles,  and  as  such  saw  active 
service  on  several  occasions.  Mr.  Wiley  was  presi- 
dential elector  for  his  district  in  1880;  and  in  1896 
was  appointed  colonel  and  inspector-general  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Oates,  and  again  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. In  every  position  of  public  trust  he  has  shown 
marked  ability  and  painstaking  care  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
truly  representative  men  of  the  South.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  division  counsel  for  the  Plant 
System  and  the  Southern  Express  Co.  He  is  in 
religious  faith  a  Presbyterian,  and  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  F.  and  A.  M.,  Odd  Fellows,  Elks, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Red  Men.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  own  abilities  and  industry.  In 
1877  Mr.  Wiley  was  married  to  Mattie  A.,  daughter 
of  B.  F.  Noble,  and  they  have  one  son. 

CLABEE,  Mary .  Bayard,  poet,  was  born  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  May,  1822.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Pollock  Devereux,  who  owned  large 
plantations  on  the  Roanoke  river,  was  a  lawyer  of 
eminence,  and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  She  was  thoroughly  educated  and  was 
married  at  an  early  age  to  William  John  Clarke. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1841 ;  saw  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  brevetted  for  gallantry  at  National  Bridge, 
Paso  Ovejas  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and  retired  on  a 
pension  for  wounds.  He  then  practiced  law  ;  was 
state  comptroller  of  North  Carolina  (1851-55) ;  served 
tlirough  the  civil  war  as  colonel  of  the  24th  North 
Carolina  regiment ;  became  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  in  1871,  and  died  in  1886.  After  her  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Clarke  resided  for  some  time  in  Texas, 
New  Orleans,  and  in  Havana,  where  she  became 
the  queen  of  a  select  circle  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can residents.  She  contributed  to  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger,"  to  "Peterson's  Magazine,"  and 
to  "The  Land  We  Love."  Under  the  name  of  Stuart 
Leigh,  she  translated  "Marguerite,  or  Two  Loves," 
from  the  French,  for  a  Confederate  publication,  and 
some  of  her  translations  from  Victor  Hugo  were  re- 
published in  England  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
verse.  She  wrote  an  opera  called  "Pocahontas," 
but  most  of  her  poetry  appeared  only  in  news- 
paper form.  She  published  under  the  name  of 
Tenella,  "Wood  Notes,  or  Carolina  Carols;  a  Col- 
lection of  North  Carolina  Poetry,"  2  vols.  (Raleigh, 
1854),  which  contains  besides  her  own  poems,  con- 
tributions from  Walker  Anderson,  P.  W.  Alston, 
William  Gaston,  F.  L.  Hawks  and  others.  Her 
other  publications  are:  "  Reminiscences  of  Cuba," 
in  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger"  (1855); 
"Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Stone;  or,  the  Idle  Moments 
of  a  Busy  Woman"  (1886);  "  Clytie  and  Zenobia; 
or,  the  Lily  and  the  Palm"  (1870).  Mrs.  Clarke 
died  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  March  31,  1886.  Her  son, 
William  Edwards  Clarke,  a  graduate  of  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina,  and  Columbia  Law 
School,  New  York  city,  became  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  served  in  the  North  Carolina 
legislature. 

STORRS,  Richard  Salter,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
Aug.   21,  1821,  son  of  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D. 
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His  father,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and 
prominent  as  an  editor  of  religious  journals,  was 
pastor  for  sixty-two  years  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Braintree  ;  his  grandfather,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  was  pastor  for  thirty -three  years  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass. ;  Lis 
great-grandfather,  John  Storrs,  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
patriot  army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  before 
and  after,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Southold, 
L.  I. ;  and  his  uncle.  Rev.  Charles  Backus  Storrs,  was 
first  president  of  Western  Reserve  College  (1831-33). 
His  first  American  ancestor,  Samuel  Storrs,  emi- 
grated from  Nottingham,  England,  to  Massachusetts, 
in  1663, a,nd  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  set- 
tling at  Mansfield,  Tolland  co.  Richard  Salter  Storrs, 
Jr. ,  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  celebrated  academy  at 
Monson,  Mass.,  and  then  entered  Amherst  College, 
where  he  wa,s  graduated  in  1839.  He  taught  in  Mon- 
son Academy,  at  whose  semi-centennial,  in  1854,  he 
delivered  the  leading  address,  and  in  Williston 
Seminary  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  then  entered 
the  office  of  Rufus  Choat  in  Boston.  By  all  the 
laws  of  heredity,  however,  he  was  destined  for  the 
pulpit  instead  of  the  bar,  though  the  highest  honors 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  might  easily  have  been 
bis,  and  after  a  few  months  of  study  he  decided  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors;  receiving  the 
commendation  of  Mr.  Choat  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision.  In  1842  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1845  was  graduated.  Soon  after,  the 
Harvard  Congregational  Church  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
called  him  to  become  its  pastor,  and  he  was  ordained 
ou  Oct.  23d.  Meanwhile  a  new  Congregational 
society  had  been  formed  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(which  at  that  time  had  a  population  of  about 
60,000  and  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles),  a  house 
of  worship  had  been  erected — the  one  still  in  use — ■ 
and  in  June,  1846,  a  unanimous  call  was  presented 
to  the  brilliant  .young  preacher  at  Brookline,  by  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  accepted  the  call,  was 
installed  on  Nov.  19,  1846,  and  began  the  long  and 
splendid  series  of  efforts  that  connect  his  name  with 
every  great  religious,  philanthropic  or  patriotic 
movement  that  has  arisen  either  in  Brooklyn  itself 
or  in  the  United  States.  ,  While  among  Cougrega- 
tionalists  he  holds  a  prominent  place,  his  influence 
as  a  religious  teacher  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  liis  own  church  and  denomination.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  a  member.  Much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  policy  of  that  organization  existed 
among  its  constituency  and  a  division  seemed 
imminent;  but  the  tact  and  personal  influence  of 
Dr.  Storrs  restored  harmony  and  the  society  came 
through  the  crisis.  He  was  re-elected  annually  until 
1897,  wlien  he  resigned  ou  account  of  the  weiglit 
of  years.  His  sermons  and  addresses  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist  denomination  are  masterly  eft'orts  and 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  quickening  religious 
zeal  and  in  deepening  denominational  loyalty.  Dr. 
Storrs  has  received  many  flattering  calls  from  great 
churches  throughout  the  United  States.  In  1869  he 
considered  seriously  an  invitation  from  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  but  the  remon- 
strances of  his  congregation,  and  the  protest  of  more 
than  120  leading  citizens  of  all  creeds,  as  well  as  of 
his  fellow  clergymen,  finally  prevailed.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  installation 
was  observed  for  ten  days,  begining  Nov.^  15,  1896, 
with  a  sermon  of  historical  character  delivered  by 
Dr.  Storrs.  Complimentary  dinners  were  given  by 
the  Hamilton  Club  and  the  Congregational  Club  of 
Brooklyn;  the  Manhattan  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  presented  him  with  a  loving-cup; 
and  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  public  reception 
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in  the  Academy  of  Music,  gave  him  a  gold  medal  in 
token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  a 
citizen  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  Nearly  all  the 
great  institutions  of  Brooklyn  :  its  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, educational  institutions,  musical  societies  and 
art  associations — to  mention  only  a  few — came  into 
existence  or  were  developed  after  Dr.  Storrs  began 
his  pastorate,  and  with  nearly  all  he  has  been  identi- 
fied either  as  founder  or  promoter.  He  found  time 
to  serve  as  a  park  commissioner  in  1889,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  propose  that  a  statue  be  erected 
to  James  S.  T.  Strauahan,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  pr&sident  of  the  park 
commission.  As  an  orator,  Dr. 
Storrs  holds  a  pre-eminent  place 
and  few,  if  any,  public  speak- 
ers surpass  him  in  eloquence. 
From  the  beginning  he  has 
made  it  a  rule  to  speak  with- 
out notes,  and  his  sermons  and 
addresses,  which  are  modeh 
of  erudition  and  scholarly  com 
position,  often  extend  far  be 
yond  the  usual  allotment  of 
time  without  break  or  lack  of 
continuity.  In  1855  his  lee 
ture  before  the  Brooklyn  In 
stitute  in  the  Graham  couise 
"On  the  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  God,"  ou  the  subject, 
"  The  Constitution  of  the  Human 

Soul,"    was    acknowledged    as 

a   masterpiece  of  thought  and  ' 

expression.  In  1879  he  delivered  the  L.  P.  Stone 
lectures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
in  1875  and  1881  lectures  on  "  Preaching  Without 
Notes,"  and  "The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity," 
before  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
city.  Two  of  the  courses  were  repeated  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  His  address  on  the 
"Appeal  of  Romanism  to  Educated  Prote-stants," 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873,  was  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  many  able  addresses  before 
that  body.  His  published  works,  many  of  which 
are  in  pamphlet  form,  include  "The  Constitution 
of  the  Human  Soul "  (1856);  "  Oration  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  "  (1865);  "  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preach- 
ina;  without  Notes  "  (1875);  "Early  American  Spirit 
and  the  Genesis  of  It"  (1875);  "Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Effects  of  It  "  (1876);  "John 
Wycliffe  and  the  First  English  Bible"  (1880); 
' '  Recognition  of  the  Supernatural  in  Letters  and  in 
Life"  (1881);  "Address  on  the  Opening  of  the 
Brooklvn  Bridge"  (1883);  "Manliness  in  the 
Scholar"  (1883);  "The  Divine  Origin  of  Christian- 
ity Indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects"  (1884); 
"  The  Prospective  Advance  of  Christian  Missions  " 
(1885);  "Forty  Years  of  Pastoral  Life"  (1886); 
"Broader  Range  and  Outlook  of  the  Modern  College 
Training"  (1887);  "Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Times,  the  Man,  and  his  Work  "  (1893),  and  !'  Foun- 
dation Truths  of  American  Missions  "  (1897).  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Independent "  from 
1848  until  1861;  edited  "The  Dram  Beat,"  a  little 
paper  published  during  the  Sanitary  fair  in  Brook- 
lyn in  February,  1864;  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  "  Report  on  the  History  and  Recent  Collation 
of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible."  Dr.  Storrs 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in 
1853,  and  from  Harvard  in  1859;  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Princeton  in  1874,  and  that  of  L.H.D.  from  Colum- 
bia in  1887.  He  was  elected  in  1863  a  trustee  of  Am- 
herst College,  andsince  1873  has  been  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  which  he  helped  to 
fourid.  Ho  delivered  the  centennial  oration  in  New 
Yorif  city  in  1876,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 
Harvard  in  1881. 
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CARTER,   Joel  Walker,    soldier,   merchant, 
banker  and  manufacturer,  was  born  near  Florence, 
Ala.,  Nov.  10,  1845,  son  of  Ichabod  Walker  and 
Martha  Jane  (McMillan)  Carter.    He  traces  his  de- 
scent from  prominent  families  in  Gei-many,  Scotland 
and  England.     His  father  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
taste,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  to  which  he  de- 
voted such  time  as  could  be  found  during  the  course 
of  an  active  business  life.     In  his  youth  he  worked 
on  his  father's  plantation,  attending  school  a  few 
months  each  year,  and  acquired  a  fair  education,  to- 
gether with  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  that 
were  important  factors  in  after  life.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army.     He  served  during  the  entire 
war  in  the  9th  regiment,  Alabama  cavalry,  engaging 
in  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro  and  subsequent   en- 
gagements of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army,  until 
the  last  fight  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.  He  was  paroled  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  May  14,  1865,  and  returned  to  his 
home,  to  continue  work  on  the  plantation  and  to  go  on 
with  his  interrupted  studies.     As  the  result  of  his  first 
year's  operations,  he  sold  six  bales  of  cotton  for 
$2,000,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  merchandise, 
opening  a  store  at  Leigh  ton,  Ala.,  in  1867.    Close  at- 
tention to  business,  good  judgment  and  strict  honesty 
brought  him  immediate  prosperity,  and  enabled  him 
to    enlarge    his    operations    by 
establishing  a  branch  store  at 
Florence,  Ala.  In  tne  same  year 
he  removed  to  Nashville,  and  be- 
came a  traveling   salesman   for 
the  firm  of  O'Bryans  &  Wash- 
ington, but  retained  control  of 
the  stores  in  northern  Alabama. 
In   1876  he  entered  into    part- 
nership with  E.   R.  and  J.  B. 
Richardson    and    J.  R.  Mason, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Richard- 
sons,   Carter  &  Mason,   whole- 
sale   shoe- dealers.     Their    busi- 
ness amounted  to  nearly  |350,000 
every  year;  but  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1883,  and  Mr. 
Carter  associated  himself  with 
James   S.    Dunbar,    under    the 
style  of  Carter,  Dunbar   &  Co. 
In   1896   Jlr.    Dunbar   sold   his 
interest    to    James    H.   Fulton, 
and  the  style  became  and  remains,  J.  W.  Carter  & 
Co.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Nashville,  and  has  served  as  its  president  since  1894. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Nashville,   and   has 
been  honored  with  positions  of  trust,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  sagacity  and  enterprise  and  the  principles  he 
has  embodied.     He  was  married,  Sept.  27,  1871,  to 
Nannie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Crutcher  of  Murfrees- 
boro, by  whom  he  has  had  four  children  :  Birdie 
M.,  Joel  B.,  Horace  J.  and  Esther  A.  Carter.     He 
is  a  contributor  to  many  public  charities,  and  is 
quick  to  take  part  in  any  measure  or  project  that 
makes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  city. 

HAYDEN,  Everett,  meteorologist,  was  born  in 
Boston,  April  14,  1858.  His  father  was  William 
Hayden  of  Boston,  and  his  mother  was  Louise  Annie 
Dorr,  of  the  same  city.  He  completed  the  course 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1875,  and  in  the  same 
j'car  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  at 
Annapolis,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1879,  stand- 
ing third  in  his  class  in  the  final  examination  in 
1881.  He  was  detailed  for  special  scientific  duty  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  accompanied  field 
parties  of  the  U.  S.  geological  sui-vey  on  expeditions 
westward.  On  one  expedition  he  met  with  a  vei-v 
serious  accident,   due  to  a  land  slide,   which  re- 
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suited  in  his  retirement  from  active  service  for 
"injuries  received  in  line  of  duty."  Mr.  Hayden 
was  successively  at  the  Harvard  College  observatory 
(1884),  in  the  tl.  S.  geological  survey  (1885)  as 
draughtsman  and  assistant  geologist,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
hydrographic  office  (1887),  where  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  division  of  marine  meteorology  and  afterwards 
marine  meteorologist.  He  resigned  the  last  men- 
tioned position  in  1893.  Since  1887  lie  has  edited  the 
"Monthly  Pilot  Chart "  of  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  «f  Science;  vice-president  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society  (1890-93),  and  is  an 
associate  editor  of  the  ' '  American  Meteorological 
Journal."  He  has  published  numerous  scientific 
papers  chiefly  relating  to  the  subject  of  ocean 
storms,  on  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority. 
Among  some  of  his  most  important  papers  may  be 
mentioned:  "The  Charleston  Earthquake"  (Proc. 
of  the  Philos.  Society  of  Washington);  "A  Loop 
in  the  Track  of  an  Ocean  Storm"  (tJ.  S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute; also  printed  in  the  "American  Meteorological 
Journal ") ;  "  The  Great  Storm  off  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  March  11-14,  1888  "  (Nautical 
monograph  No.  5,  U.  S.  hydrographic  office.  Re- 
published in  parts  in  the  "National  Geographic 
Magazine");  "West  Indian  Hurricanes  and  the 
March  Blizzard,  1888 "  ;  "  The  Pilot  Chart  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean"  (Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia)  ;  "  Tropical  Cyclones  " 
("United  Service  Magazine."  Republished  in  the 
"Revista  General  de^  Marina,"  Madrid,  and  the 
"Nautical  Magazine,"  London);  "Hurricanes  in 
the  Bay  of  North  America"  (Proceedings  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington);  "The 
Modern  Law  of  Storms  "  ("  United  Service  Maga- 
zine) "  ;  "The  Law  of  Storms"  ("National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine");  "The  Samoan  Hunicane  of 
March,  1889  "  (U.  S.  Naval  Institute.  Republished 
in  the  "American  Meteorological  Journal");  "Hy- 
drography" ("Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopsedia"); 
"Storms  of  the  North  Atlantic"  (Paper  before 
the  congress  of  meteorology,  world's  congress 
auxiliaiy  of  the  Columbian^  exposition,  Chicago, 
1898). 

STEVEN'S,  Abel,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1815.  He  was 
educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  entered  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  and  from  1834  to  1840 
served  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  After  that  date  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  as  an  editor  on  church  publications,  al- 
though from  1860  to  1865  he  again  filled  pastorates 
in  New  York  city  and  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  He 
made  two  journeys  to  Europe  previous  to  1856,  and 
afterwards  returned  and  remained  as  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  whence  he 
corresponded  regularly  for  several  American  news- 
papers. The  journals  with  which  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  editorially  connected  are  :  "Zion's  Herald"  of 
Boston,  the  "National  Magazine"  and  "Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal  "  of  New  York,  and  the 
' '  Methodist."  His  editorial  labors  led  him  to  study 
the  history  of  Methodism,  and  he  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  his  research  in  a  series  of  works  which  con- 
tinue to  be  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
His  chief  publications  are:  "  An  Essay  on  Church 
Polity  "  (1847) ;  "  Memorials  of  the  Introduction  of 
Methodism  in  the  Eastern  States "  (1847-^3)  ; 
"  Preaching  Required  by  the  Times,''  "The  Great 
Reform  "  (1856)  ;  "  History  of  the  Religious  Move- 
ment of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  called  Methodism  " 
(1858-61) ;  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churchill  the  United  States  of  America"  (1864-67) ; 
" The  Centenary  of  American  Methodism"  (1865) ; 
"The  Women  of  Methodism ;  Its  Three  Foundresses, 
Susanna  Wesley,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
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Barbara  Heck  "  (1866) ;  "A  Compendious  History 
of  American  Methodism"  (1867),  and  "Christian 
Work "  (1882)  ;  also  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Nathan  Bangs"  (1863);  "Character  Sketches" 
(1883),  and  "  Madame  de  Stael  :  a  Study  of  her  Life 
and  Times"  (1881).  Of  this  last  the  "Saturday 
Review  "  said  :  ' '  The  pages  which  Dr.  Stevens  has 
devoted  to  his  heroine's  s\irroundings,  to  the  politi- 
cal and  literary  people  with  whom  she  was  brought 
in  contact,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  are 
certainly  the  least  debatable,  in  the  volumes."  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  the  learned 
writer  in  1856,  by  Indiana  University.  He  died  in 
October,  1897. 

OWEN,  David  Dale,  geologist,  was  born  at 
Braxfleld  House,  near  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  June 

.  24,  1807,  fourth  son  of  Robert  and  Anne  Caroline 
(Dale)  Owen.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  David 
Dale,  merchant  and  lord  provost  of  Glasgow.  His 
father  was  the  well-known  philanthropist  who 
founded  a  commercial  settlement  at  New  Harmony, 
Posey  CO.,  Ind.,  and  on  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise, returned  to  Great  Britain  to  make  similar  ex- 
periments there.  David  Owen  s  early  surroundings 
' '  were  calculated  to  promote  and  strengthen  his  in- 
herent artistic  taste  and  skill.  .  .  .  Within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  were  the  noted  Cartland 
crags.  Wallace's  cave,  and  other  scenery  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  into  some  of  his  romances; 
besides,  within  a  short  distance,  was  the  classic 
ground  described  in  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake.'"  He 
began  his  studies  at  home,  linder  a  private  tutor, 
but  a  part  of  each  day  was  spent  in  acquiring 
facility  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools  in  the  mechani- 
cal department  connected  with  the  cotton-manufac- 
turing establishment  of  his  father;  later,  he  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Lanark,  where  he  continued 
his  classical  studies.  In  1824  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  Richard,  were  sent  to  Emanuel  von  Pellen- 
berg's  noted  school  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, where  their  elder  brothers,  Robert  Dale  and 
William,  had  previously  been  trained.  In  this 
institution  a  number  of  studies  in  the  curriculum 
were  elective,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  mathe- 
matical and  literary  branches,  the  Owens  chose 
chemistry,  drawing  and  modern  languages.  Every 
summer,  a  part  of  Switzerland  was  traversed  on 
foot  by  the  pupils,  whose  physical  training  was  care- 
fully attended  to  ;  and  by  these  excursions  David 
Dale  Owen's  interest  in  science  was  first  awakened. 
The  two  brothers  returned  to  Scotland  in  Septem- 
ber, 1826,  and  took  courses  in  chemistry  and  phy- 
sics with  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  lecturer  at  the  Ander- 
sonian  Institution  at  Glasgow.  In  November,  1827, 
they  emigrated  to  America,  and  arriving  in  New 
Orleans,  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  by  steamboat 
to  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  the  site  of  their  father's 
socialistic  community,  where  they  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary, 1828.  Their  father's  library,  scientific  appa- 
ratus and  collection  of  minerals  were  there,  and 
although  the  community  disbanded  soon  after,  David 
Dale  and  Richard  remained,  carrying  on  chemical 
experiments.  In  1831,  in  order  to  further  qualify  him- 
self in  chemistry  and  geology,  David  Dale  went  to 
London  and  spent  a  year  attending  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Turner  at  the  London  University.  He  returned 
in  1832.  At  that  time  geology  and  paleontology  had 
come  to  be  subjects  of  special  study,  and  David  Dale 
Owen,  becoming  convinced  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  requisite  to  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  latter,  entered  Ohio 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  graduated 
in  1836.  He  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  as  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  a  former  resident 
of  New  Harmony,  who  had  been  appointed  state 
geologist  of  Tennessee,  and  was  then  exploring  the 
Ocoee  district,  near  the  North  Carolina  boundary.  In 
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1837  Dr.    Owen  was  appointed  state  geologist  of 
Indiana,  and  after  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  in 
1837-38,  published  a  report,  which  was  reissued  in 
1859.     At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Hon.  James 
Whitcomb    of  Indiana  was    commissioner  of   the 
general  land  office,  and  two  years  later  he  selected 
Dr.  Owen  to  superintend  a  government  survey  of 
11,000  square  miles  of  land,  now  mainly  included 
in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.     An  investiga- 
tion of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  extensive  region 
being  the  chief  object  of  the  survey,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secui'e  and  drill  a  large  force  of  assistants — 
139;  but   Dr.    Owen's    skill  as  an    organizer  and 
director  was   equal  to   the  test,  and  in  less  than 
seven  months'  time,  Sept.  17,  1889  to  April  2,  1840, 
the  work    was  completed,  and  in  1844  he    pub- 
lished at  Washington  his  "Report  of  a  Geological 
Exploration  of  a   Part   of   Iowa,  Wisconsin    and 
Illinois,  with  Charts  and  Illustrations"    His  next 
important  service  was  performed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  extensive  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  left 
by  William  Maclure,   the  geologist.     Portions  of 
this,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  were  to  be  given  to 
several  educational  institutions,   the  remainder  to 
constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  museum.     The  latter 
was  largely  increased  by  Dr.   Owen,  and  after  his 
death  it  was  sold  for  $20,000  to  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity.    In  1847  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  geologist 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Chippewa  land  district,  and 
a  little   later  in   the  same 
year  was  directed  to  broaden 
his   field  of    operations    so 
as  to  make    a   more    care- 
ful survey  of  parts  of  the 
northwest  territory,  congress 
having   appropriated    $40,- 
000  for  this  purpose.     This 
work  consumed  five  years, 
the  last  being  given  to  lab- 
oratory   and    office    work, 
and   in    1852  appeared  his 
"Report    of    a    Geological 
Exploration  of   a    Part   of 
Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, and,  Incidentally,  a 
Portion  of  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory "  (Philadelphia).  It  con- 
tained   numerous     illustra- 
tions, after  drawings  by  Owen,  done  in  the  finished 
style  that  characterized  his  artistic  work,  including 
figures  of  the  gigantic  mammal  remains  found  in 
the  "bad  lands"  of   Nebraska.     In  1854  he  was 
appointed  state  geologist  of  Kentucky,  and  served 
until  1859,  publishing  a  report  in  four  large  volumes 
(Frankfort,  1856-61).     Durmg  this  period  (1857-59) 
he  was   state  geologist  of  Arkansas,  as   well,  and 
two  reports  were  prepared,    one  on  the  northern 
counties,  issued  at  Little  Rock  in   1858,  and  the 
other   on   the    middle   and   southern    counties,   at 
Philadelphia  in  1860.     He  returned  from  his  ex- 
plorations in  the  malarious  bottom-lands  of  Ark- 
ansas with  impaired   health,   and  though  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  a  second  time  offered,  of 
state  geologist  of  Indiana,  the  work  was  performed 
by  his  brother  Richard.     Dr.  Owen's  direct  service 
to  the  science  of  geology  was  very  great,  and  his 
indirect  service  equally  so,  inasmuch  as  he  trained 
a  number  of  men  who  became  eminent.     A  year  or 
two  before  his  death  he  erected  a  chemical  laboratory 
for  his  own  use,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  He  was  married, 
March  28,  1837,  to  Caroline  C,  daughter  of  Joseph ' 
Neef,   who  had   been  associated  with  Pestalozzi. 
She,  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  survived 
him.      One    son,  William  H.,   is    a    distinguished 
astronomer.  Dr.  Owen  died  at  New  Harmony,  Ind. , 
Nov.  13,  1860. 
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BOOT,  John  Wellborn,  architect,  was  born  at 
Lumpkin,  Stewart  CO.,  Ga.,  Jan.  10,  1850,  the  son  of 
Sidneyand  Mary  (Clark)  Root.  His  father  came  of  old 
New  England  stock,  and  his  mother  of  a  family 
prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  the  state 
of  Georgia.  From  his  ancestors  John  Wellborn  Root 
derived  varied  talents.  From  his  earliest  years  his 
artistic  and  musical  talents  were  manifest,  and 
his  choice  of  a  profession  assured.  His  drawings 
were  instinctively  architectural  rather  than  pictorial. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  his  father  gave  his 
allegiance  to  the  southern  cause  and  undertook 
embassies  to  foreign  nations  for  the  Confederate 
government.  In  1864  John  Wellborn  Root  went 
with  his  father  to  England  on  a  blockade  runner. 
He  was  there  placed  in  school  at  Claremont,  near 
Liverpool,  studying  drawing  and  music  in  addition 
to  the  regular  course.  In  1§67  he  passed  the  exam- 
ination for  O.Kford,  but  being  recalled  to  America 
about  that  time  he  entered  the  University  of  New 
York,  New  York  city,  where  the  family  was  then 
residing.  He  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1870, 
in  both  the  technical  and  classical  courses.  He 
gained  experience  as  a  draughtsman  in  the  archi- 
tectural offices  of  James  Ren  wick  and  John  Grook, 
having  been  employed  with  them  on  such  import- 
ant structures  as  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  In  the  spring  of  1872,  the  re- 
building of  Chicago  after  the  great  Are  offered  un- 
usual opportunities  to  architects,  and  led  young  Root 
to  locate  in  that  city.  He  subsequently  formed  a 
partnership  with  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  which  ended 
only  with  his  death.  These  young  men  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  West  of  the  new  architecture.  The 
first  two  years  of  Mr..  Root's  labors  may  be  regarded 
as  educational;  an  effort  to  lift  the  people  out  of  the 
conventional  rut  of  bad  design  and  false  ornamen- 
tation into  a  finer  sense  of  architectural  beauty  and 
truth.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  his  life 
the  young  firm  worked  up  an  extensive  practice  and 
became,  in  the  artistic  value  of  its  labors  and  in 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  the  leading  archi- 
tectural firm  of  the  country.  The 
first  principle  of  architecture  in 
John  Root's  mind  was  truth.  Every 
building  must  simply  and  perfectly 
express  the  purpose  for  which 
and  the  material  with  which  it  is 
constructed.  He  rejected  as  too 
costly  and  too  spacious  the  sys- 
tem of  stone  foundations,  which 
was  universal  until  his  inventive 
geniiis  conceived  the  idea  of  mount- 
ing heavy  piers  upon  a  foundation 
of  crossed  layers  of  steel  rails  em- 
bedded in  concrete.  This  system 
he  experimented  with  in  the  Mon- 
tauk  block  without  entirely  giving 
up  the  use  of  stone.  In  the  "Rook- 
ery "  he  dared  adopt  it  exclusive- 
ly, and  the  foundations  of  this 
vast  eleven-story  building  we're 
the  first  ever  laid  in  the  winter  under  a  temporary 
roof,  a  feat  wliich  p,t  the  time  seemed  a  miracle.  For 
this  invention  Mr.  Adler,  of  Adler  &  Sullivan, 
said,  that  "Root  deserved  the  same  sort  of  praise 
which  is  accorded  the  man  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before."  Among  the 
buildings  he  designed,  the  First  Regiment  Armory 
I.  N.  G.,  the  Chicago  "Herald"  Building,  the  Art 
Institute,  and  the  Woman's  Temple  Building  of 
Chicago,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  his  rare  skill. 
During  the  summer  of  1890  the  directory  of  the 
Columbian  expo.sition  appointed  him  architect-in- 
chief  of  that  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Root  organized 
the  Western  Association  of  Architects;  was  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
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outside  of  his  profession  was  a  man  of  varied  and 
brilliant  acquirements  and  of  rare  strength  of  iniud 
and  character.  It  was  said  by  a  well-known  pianist 
that  "  a  ereat  musician  was  lost  when  John  Root  be- 
came anlirchitect. "  He  was  a  scholarly  and  sympa- 
thetic performer,  and  a  composer  of  great  imagina- 
tive power  and  delicacy.  He  was  married,  Dec.  13, 
1883,  to  Dora  Louise,  daughter  of  Henry  Stanton 
Monroe,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chicago  bar. 
Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  arduous  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  Columbian  exposition,  Mr.  Root 
died  suddenly  of  pneumonia,  on  Jan.  15,  1891. 

MIIiliABD,  StephenC,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Stamford,  Bennington  co.,Vt.,  Jan.  14, 1841,  sou  of 
Stephen  C.  and  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Richmond)  Mil- 
lard, natives  of  Vermont.  Stephen  was  the  young- 
est of  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  were  boys.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place,  and  was  so  excellent  a  student  that  he 
became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at 
eighteen  had  charge  of  the  local  high  school.  By 
strict  economy  he  succeeded  in  saving  from  his  salary 
sutficient  money  to  enable  him  to  pursue  an  advanced 
course  of  study.  Accordingly,  in  1861  he  entered 
Williams  College,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  four  years  later,  taking  the  first  prize  for 
oratory.  For  a  time  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Millard 
was  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Clyde,  N.  Y.  In. 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1867  he  attended  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  on  completing  his  course  went 
to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  eventually  in- 
duced to  settle.  He  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Chapman,  district  attorney 
at  Binghamton,  where  he  read  law  until  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1867.  In  1873  Mr.  Millard  entered 
the  firm  of  Hotchkiss  &  Seymour,  who  carried  on 
the  largest  law  business  in  Binghamton,  a  vacancy 
having  occurred  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Seymour. 
He  remained  associated  with  Mr.  Hotchkiss  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1878,  when  he  took  into 
partnership  Frank  Stewart,  and  founded  the  firm  of 
Millard  &  Stewart.  Mr.  Millard  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession  with  great  assiduity,  and  in  time  ob- 
tained a  leading  position  at  the  bar  of  his  county. 
From  1877  to  1881  he  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  committee.  In  the  fall  of  1883  he  was 
nominated  for  congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
twenty-eighth  congressional  district  of  New  York  state 
and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,800  votes,  running 
far  ahead  of  his  party  ticket  in  his  district,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Cleveland  carried  the  state  by 
an  unprecedented  majority.  He  was  renominated 
and  re-elected  to  congress  in  1884.  His  career  in  con- 
gi-ess  was  marked  by  vigor  and  uprightness.  Mr. 
Millard  has  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  state 
and  federal  courts.  In  1871  he  was  married  to 
Helen  Johnson,  daughter  of  Hon.  Abel  Bennett  of 
Binghamton.  They  have  three  children,  Norman 
Bennett  Millard,  Charles  S.  Millard  and  Richmond 
Millard. 

HAZEN,  Henry  Allen,  meteorologist,  was  born 
in  Serur,  India,  Jan.  12,  1849,  son  of  Rev.  Allen  and 
Martha  R.  (Chapin)  Hazen.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  later  at  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1871.  For  four  years  he 
was  assistant  instructor  in  drawing  inthe  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. , 
and  for  four  years  more  in  the  same  institution, 
as,sistant  in  meteorology,  to  Prof.  Elias  Loomis. 
He  went  to  Washington,  May  1, 1881,  as  computer 
in,  and  to  make  original  investigations  for,  the  U.  S. 
signal  service.  His  present  position  is  as  professor  of 
meteorology  in  the  U.  S.  weather  bureau.  While 
with  Prof.  Loomis  at  New  Haven,  he  devised  a 
system  for  reducing  barometer  observations  to  sea- 
level  by  making  use  of  the  actual  readings  at  the 
base   and  summit    of  a    mountain.     This  method 
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was  adopted  by  Prof.  Loomis,  afterward  pub- 
lished, and  finally  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  government 
weather  service.  In  February,  1883,  he  began  a 
systematic  study  to  determine  the  best  method  for 
observing  atmospheric  moisture.  A  paper  on  this 
subject,  urging  the  necessity  of  ventilating  the  psy- 
chrometer,  was  published  in  June,  1883.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  devised  a  form  of  sling 
psychrometer,  in  which  two  thermometers  were 
joined  together;  with  this  he  showed  that  there  was 
no  difEerence  in  evaporation  from  an  Ice  and  water- 
covered  thermometer.  He  also  made  more  than 
1,000  (Observations  and  established  a  psychrometric 
formula,  which  was  later  corroborated  by  Prof. 
Ferrel.  Psychrometric  tables  were  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton on  Oct.  24,  1885.  In  1886  they  were  adopted 
for  voluntary  observers,  and  for  regular  observ- 
ers In  1887.  Prof.  Hazen's  study  of  thermometer 
exposures  resulted.  In  1885,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Hazen  thermometer  shelter  by  the  U.  S.  signal  ser- 
vice. While  with  Prof.  Loomis  he  took  a  decided 
stand  against  the  convection  theory  of  storms,  but 
prepared  no  paper  on  the  subject  until  March  15, 1884. 
Abstracts  from  this  paper  were  published  later,  and 
again  in  a  more  complete  form  In  the  same  year. 
His  studies  culminated  in  an  excellent  little 
book,  "  The  Tornado  "  (143  pp. ).  In  October,  1887, 
he  became  one  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  II.  S. 
weather  service,  who  make  forecasts  for  the  whole 
country,  and  he  has  continued  In  this  work.  In 
1886  he  took  strong  exceptions  to  some  studies  by 
meteorologists.  In  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  air  temperature  at  some  height  above  the 
ground  in  storms  is  relatively  lower,  while  In  areas 
of  high  atmospheric  pressure  It  Is  relatively  higher 
than  at  the  earth.  This  led  to  some  controversial 
articles,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  time  (1898).  In  1888,  feeling  the 
great  need  of  convenient  meteorologic  tables,  he 
prepared  for  publication  a  handbook  of  188  pages,  the 
best  small  collection  of  tables  published  ;  It  is  in 
dally  use  by  most  practical  meteorologists.  In 
meteorological  work  Prof.  Hazen  has  made  persistent 
demand  for  facts  and  not  theories,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  strongly  urged  meteorologists  to  make 
balloon  ascensions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
data.  He  made  his  first  balloon  voyage  on 
June  34,  1886,  and  since  then  has  made  several  as- 
cents in  the  interests  of  science.  Of  his  five  voyages 
the  one  on  June  17,  1887,  to  16,000  feet,  was  the 
highest  but  one  made  in  this  country.  His  last  voy- 
age, Oct.  37, 1893,  was  the  most  successful.  He  has 
written  not  far  from  400  scientific  papers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  given  by  title  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  U.  S.  A.,  for  1891, 
p.  403,  and  a  few  are  appended  here.  "The  Con- 
vection Theory  of  Storms"  ("Science"'  XVIII.  p. 
176);  "  Professional  Paper,  Signal  Service,  No.  VI." 
(1893); ' '  Tornadoes  "  ("American  Journal  Science," 
September,  1884,  p.  181);  "Vertical  Currents  In 
Cyclones  "  ("  American  Met.  Journal,"  August,  1886, 
pp.  184^-186);  "Secrets  of  the  Atmosphere,  with  dia- 
gram" ("Science,"  April  14,  1898,  p.  303);  "Hand- 
book of  Meteorological  Tables"  (pp.  138);  "A 
Balloon  Ascension  "  ("  American  Met.  Journal, "  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  p.  403);  "Physical  Fields,"  ("Science," 
X  V. ,  p.  97) ; '  'Eddies  In  the  Atmosphere  "  ( "  Science, " 
XVII.,  p.  346);  "The  Motion  of  Storms  and  High 
Areas  "  (XVII. ,  p.  150) ;  "  Is  the  Climate  Changing  ? " 
(1893);  ' '  Fog  Signals  and  Their  Aberrations"  (1895). 
Among  other  of  his  studies  may  be  mentioned  those 
upon  anemometry,  climate  and  its  changes,  cold 
waves,  droughts,  floods,  flying-machines,  fronts,  hot 
winds,  magnetism,  origin  of  storms,  meteorologic 
periods,  rainfall,  sky  glows,  sun  spots,  thunder 
storms  and  weather    forecasts.     Prof.   Hazen    has 


carried  oa  his  scientific  work  with  unusual  activity, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  Investigator  Is  world-wide 
among  the  students  of  meteorologic  science. 

TERWILLIGER,  Lorenzo,  designer  andmanu- 
facturer,  was  born  at  High  Falls,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  3,  1847,  son  of  Frederick  R.  Terwilllger.  His 
grandfather,  Derick,  the  first  man  to  enlist  In  the 
war  of  1813  from  Ulster  county,  was  stationed  with 
the  United  States  troops  at  Staten  Island.  He  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Solomon  Terwilllger,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Holland  about  1700,  set- 
tling first  in  Schenectady  and  afterwards  in  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.  Lorenzo  was  educated  at  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  after- 
wards found  employment  as  clerk 
in  a  country  store.  He  removed 
to  New  York  in  1869,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  National 
Wood  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
soon  after  became  a  stockholder 
and  director.  He  showed  a  spe- 
cial adaptation  for  every  branch 
of  the  business,  but  more  es- 
pecially that  of  drawing  and  de- 
signing, in  which  he  soon  became 
expert.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  withdrew  from  the  old 
firm  and  assisted  In  organizing  a 
new  one,  known  as  the  Wood 
Manufacturing  Co.  He  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  business,  and  soon 
distanced  his  old  competitors. 
The  sales  increased  from  year 
to  year,  extending  into  the  suburbs  and  to  the  ad- 
joining states,  this  department  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Terwilllger.  His  great  success  caused 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  Wood  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  form  a  copartnership  with  J.  W.  Boughton 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  almost  from  the  beginning. 
Under  Mr.  Terwilliger's  management,  the  excellence 
of  the  goods  and  the  quality  of  the  work  has  greatly 
Increased,  and  parquet  floors,  on  acco.unt  of  their 
hygienic  qualities,  as  well  as  of  their  beauty  and 
economy,  have  become  a  necessity  rather  than  a 
luxury.  Thus  a  new  industry  was  created.  The 
character  of  the  goods  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
"thin  strlpsof  wood  glued  to  cloth"  which  the  original 
patent  called  for,  but  the  finest  German  and  English 
floors,  in  every  variety  of  pattern,  are  now  placed 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  Mr. 
Terwilllger  has  long  been  a  member  of  Kane  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M. 

HIG-GINSON,  Jolin.,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Claybrooke,  England,  Aug.  6,  1616.  In  1639  he 
accompanied  his  father,  Francis  Higginson,  to 
Massachusetts,  and  grew  up  with  all  the  fervor 
and  prejudices  of  the  Puritan  colonists.  The  year 
after  their  arrival  In  New  England,  the  father 
died,  and  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
family  devolved  upon  John,  he  being  the  oldest 
son.  He  taught  at  Hartford  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  his  mother  and 
brothers,  and  in  1637  filled  his  first  office  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  acting  as  clerk  of  the  synod 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook, 
and  remained  there  until  1641,  when  he  became 
assistant  to  Rev.  Henry  Whltefield  at  Guilford. 
In  1660  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  gifted  with 
great  eloquence,  and  hfs  sermons  became  extremely 
popular.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  manuscript,  and  nearly  one  hundred  of  them 
were  published,   besides  voluminous  tracts,  and  a 
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work  entitled  a  "  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church 
Discipline"  (1648),  concerning  which  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin  declared  that  to  praise  either  author  or 
work  ' '  were  to  lay  paint  upon  burnished  marble,  or 
add  light  unto  the  sun."  His  other  works  are  : 
"  The  Application  of  Redemption  by  the  EfEectual 
Work  of  the  "Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  the 
Bringing  Home  of  Lost  Sinners  to  God,"  and  "The 
Poor  Doubting  Christian  Drawn  to  Christ."  He 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two  years,  seventy- 
two  of  which  he  had  passed  in  the  ministry.  Nicholas 
Noyes,  his  associate  at  Salem,  wrote  the  following 
quaint  elegy  on  him  : 

"  For  rich  array  cared  not  a  fig, 
And  wore  Elisha's  periwig. 
At  ninety-three  had  comel.v  face, 
Adorned  with  majesty  and  grace. 
Before  he  went  among  the  dead, 
He  children's  children's  children  had." 

He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Rev. Henry  White- 
field,  and  died  Dec.  9,  1708,  at  Salem,  Mass. 

BTJSSELL,  Edward  Lafayette,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Franklin  county,  Ala. ,  Aug.  19, 1845,  son  of 
George  Daniel  and  Emily  (Stovall)  Russell.  For 
years  his  family  has  been  connected  with  the  county; 
the  county  seat,  Russellville,  and  Russell  Valley 
having  been  named  in  honor  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Maj.  William  E.  Russell.  Maj.  Russell's  son,  Wil- 
liam, was  married  to  a  Miss  Hudson  of  Alabama,  a 
woman  of  high  character  and  in- 
telligence, and  their  eldest  son 
was  George  Daniel  Russell,  who 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  in 
his  section  of  the  state  through 
liis  natural  leadership  and  his 
zeal  in  the  Baptist  ministry.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Stovall,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Lawrence  county,  and  a  member 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
families.  The  son  was  educated 
by  his  father,  who,  while  pastor 
at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  taught  a  small 
school.  When  old  enough  to 
work  he  took  his  place  on  the 
farm  and  labored  incessantly  un- 
til February,  1863,  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  war  fever,  and 
enlisted  in  the  41st  Mississippi. 
He  fought  his  first  battle  at 
Parmington,  near  Corinth,  where 
Beauregard  and  Halleck  opposed  each  other,  and 
later  he  joined  Bragg  in  his  Kentucky  campaign.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Resaca,  Cassville,  New  Hope  Church,  Kene- 
saw  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  At  the 
battle  of  Jonesboro,  Russelfwas  recommended  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  on  the  field,  and  made  color- 
bearer  of  his  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  ensign.  He 
served  in  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  campaigns 
under  Hood,  and  when  the  Confederate  lines  were 
broken  at  Nashville  he  retreated  to  Franklin  and 
swam  Harper's  Creek  during  the  night  to  save  his 
colors.  At  the  end  of  his  military  service  Mr.  Rus- 
sell engaged  in  cotton  planting  near  Verona,  Miss. , 
meanwhile  studying  law  at  intervals.  In  1871  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practipe  in 
Verona  in  the  following  year.  In  May,  1876,  he  be- 
came general  counsel  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  has  since  served  as  director  of  the  com- 
pany, and  as  coimsel  has  argued  before  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  most  important  transportation  and 
constitutional  questions.  Though  not  seeking  office, 
he  has  always  been  active  in  politics,  and  served  as 
Democratic  elector  for  the  first  congressional  district 
in  1888,  and  elector-at-large  in  1892.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  from  Mobile  county  to  the 
state  convention  on  the  sound-money  platform,  and 
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again  received  the  honor  of  presidential  elector  for 
the  first  congressional  district  of  Alabama.  On 
March  1,  1897,  he  was  elected  first  vice-president  of 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  put  in  charge  of  the  property,  as  acting 
president.  During  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion, the  company's  receipts  were  the  largest  in  its 
history.  Mr.  Russell  is  a  Mason,  a  K.  of  P.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  January,  1869,  to  Emma  Davis  of  Verona, 
Miss. ,  and  has  one  daughter  living. 

CARPENTER,  William  Henry,  philologist, 
was  born  at  Utica,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  15, 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  Utica  Academy,  Cornell 
University,  Leipzig  and  Freiburg,  receiving  the  dc 
greeof  Ph.D.  at  Freiburg  in  1881.  He  was  fellow,  by 
courtesy,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1881-83);  in- 
structor in  rhetoric  and  lecturer  on  north  feuropean 
literature  at  Cornell  (1883);  instructor  in  German 
and  the  Scandinavian  languages  at  Columbid  College, 
New  York  (1883-89);  assistant  professor  (1889-90); 
adjunct  professor  of  the  Germanic  language  and  lit- 
eratures (1890-95);  and  professor  of  Germdnic  phil- 
ology (1895).  Upon  the  death  of  Professor  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  in  1895,  he  succeeded  him  as  he4d  of  the 
department  of  Germanic  languages  and  litferatures. 
He  has  published  "  Grundriss  der  Neuislandischen 
Grammatik"  (Leipzig,  1881);  "  Nikolas-dra|)a  Halls 
Prests,"  an  Icelandic  poem  from  A.D.  1400  (doc- 
tor's dissertation;  Halle,  1881),  and  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  and  reviews  to  magazines  and 
journals,  among  them  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  the 
"New  Englander  and  Yale  Review,"  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,"  "  Modern  Language 
Notes,"  and  "Nation."  He  has,  also,  been  a  con- 
tributor of  special  articles  to  ' '  Johnson's  Universal 
Cyclopaedia"  and  the  "International  Cyclopaedia"; 
and  wrote  the  articles  on  Teutonic  mythology,  eth- 
nology and  legend,  together  with  those  on  the 
principal  names  in  German,  Dutch  and  Scandina- 
vian literatures,  in  the  "Century  Cyclopaedia  of 
Names." 

BALL,  Burges,  soldier,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Va.,  July  38,  1749.  He  was  closely  related 
to  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of  Washington.  His  an- 
cestors, both  paternal  and  maternal  for  three  genera- 
tions, with  the  single  exception  of  his  great-grand- 
mother, were  lineal  descendants  of  William  Ball, 
Washington's  great-grandfather.  Burges  Ball's 
father  was  Jeduthon  Ball,  a  wealthy  planter,  great- 
grandson  of  William  Ball.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Burges,  fourth  in  descent  from  Wm.  Ball.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  Col.  Ball  was  for  a 
time  a  volunteer  aide  to  Washington.  He  afterwards 
raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  of  infantry  at  his 
own  expense,  and  commanded  it  in  person  until 
captured  at  Charleston  in  1780.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  engaged  in  privateering  in  Virginia 
waters.  Col.  Ball  was  throughout  lifeT^he  friend  and 
•correspondent  of  Washington.  The  closeness  of  their 
intimacy  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  it  was  he 
who  first  announced  to  Washington  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  afterwards  of  his  only  surviving  brother. 
Already  closely  related  by  blood,  Col.  Ball  was  fur- 
ther connected  with  Washington  by  marriage,  his 
second  wife  being  Frances  Washington,  daughter  of 
Washington's  brother  Charles.  Washington  was 
god-father  to  their  eldest  son.  Their  descendants  are 
probably  the  nearest  living  relatives  of  Washington. 
After  the  war  Col.  Ball  retired  to  private  life  and 
died  near  Leesburg,  Va.,  March  7,  1800. 

EMBREE,  EIih.u,  abolitionist,  was  bom  near 
Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  about  1790,  son  of  Thomas 
Embree,  a  Quaker  farmer,  who  had  lately  removed 
to  Tennessee  from  Pennsylvania.  Of  his  boyhood 
little  is  known,  although  it  is  certain  that  in  some  way 
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he  acquired  much  more  than  an  ordinarily  good 
education.  Possibly  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Doak  at  the  old  Washington  College.  While  still  a 
very  young  man  he  began  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
in  connection  with  his  elder  brother,  Elijah.  For  a 
while  in  early  manhood  he  held  decided  deistic  senti- 
ments ;  but  not  a  very  great  while  later,  becoming 
convinced  of  the  verities  of  Christianity,  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends.  As  early  as  1815  a  strong 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  pervaded  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, and  societies  were  formed  in  many  quarters 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  forcibly,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes.  Mr.  Embree,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  been  a  slaveholder,  at  once  took  steps  to  manu- 
mit his  own  slaves,  and  then  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  new  movement,  of  which  he  rap- 
idly became  a  recognized  leader.  In  1830  he  began 
the  publication,  at  Jonesborough,  of  "  The  Emanci- 
pator," which  he  continued  until  his  death,  six 
months  later.  In  this  paper  he  repudiated  com- 
promise measures  of  every  sort,  and  advocated  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  of  slavery,  as 
demanded  by  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ.  Had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  doubtless  have 
allied  himself  with  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
the  other  aggressive  abolitionists  of  the  North. 

GOODELLi,  Henry  Hill,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  was  born  at  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  May  20, 1839,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William 
and  Abigail  Perkins  (Davis)  Goodell.  His  parents, 
both  natives  of  Massachusetts,  were  missionaries  in 
Turkey  for  over  forty  years.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Constantinople,  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  being  prepared  for  college  at  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  In  1863  he  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  receiving  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1865.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
second  and  first  lieutenant  in  the  35th  Connecticut 
volunteers,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Banks'  expedition 
against  Port  Hudson,  Aug.  3,  1863,  to  Aug.  36, 1863, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Irish  Bend,  Bayou 
Vermillion,  and  the  general  attacks  on  Port  Hudson 
and  Donaldsonville.  From  1864  to  1867  he  taught 
at  Williston  Seminary,  and  from  1867  to  1886  was 
professor  of  modern  languages  and  English  literature 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
In  1886  Prof.  Goodell  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  latter  institution,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  represented  the  district  at  the  general  court  in 
1885.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Amherst  College  in  1891.  He  was  married,  Dec.  10, 
1873,  to  Helen  Eloise,  daughter  of  John  Stanton  of 
Ossipee,  N.  H. 

BABBOWS,  John  Henry,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Medina,  Mich. ,  July  11, 1847,  son  of  Rev.  John 
Manning  Barrows,  afterwards  professor  of  natural 
science  in  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  and  Cather- 
ine Payne  Moore,  an  early  graduate  of  Oberliu 
College.  Having  been  graduated  with  honor  at  Ol- 
ivet College  in  June,  1867,  he  studied  in  Yale,  Union, 
and  Andover  theological  seminaries.  For  three 
years  he  lived  in  Kansas,  doing  home  missionary 
work  and  performing  the  duties  of  a  county  school 
superintendent,  and  for  one  year  he  ministered  to  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Springfield,  111.  He  went 
abroad  for  a  year's  travel  in  Europe,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  preaching  for  several  months  in  tho 
American  Chapel  in  Paris.  In  1875  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Eleanor  Mole,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Eliot  Church  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.  In  1880  he  was  called  to  the  Maverick 
Congregational  Church  of  East  Boston,  and  the 
following  year  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  had  charge 
for  more  than  fourteen  years,  taking  leave  of  it  in 
February,  1896,  in  order  tofound  a  Christian  lecture- 
ship in  India,  under  the  direction  of  the  University 


of  Chicago.  During  his  long  residence  in  Chicago, 
Dr.  Barrows  made  his  influence  deeply  felt  in  the 
city's  higher  life.  He  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer 
and  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  For 
four  years  he  addressed  large  congregations  at  even- 
ing services  in  the  Central  Music  Hall.  Among  his 
greatest  eitorts  in  oratory  may  be  mentioned  his 
Grand  Army  addresses  ;  his  sermon  on  "  Municipal 
Patriotism,"  at  the  Union  Thanksgiving  service  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Nov.  37,  1890  ;  his  oration  on 
America,  at  the  Washington  centennial,  in  1889  ;  his 
famous  lecture  on  Samuel  Adams,  which  has  been 
delivered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  lec- 
tures on  Rembrandt,  Shakespeare  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  delivered  at  Chautauqua  and  elsewhere.  He 
has  published  many  sermons  and  addresses,  besides 
the  following  books  :  "The  Gospels  are  True  His- 
tories" (a  work  on  Christian  evidences) ;  "  I  Believe 
in  God"  (an  exposition  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed) ;  "Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  " 
(which  is  regarded  as  the  best  brief  biography  of 
that  famous  man) ;  two  large  volumes  describing 
the  history  of  the  parliament  of  religions  ;  "  Chris- 
tianity, the  World-Religion  "  (lectures  delivered  in 
India  and  Japan  in  1896-97) ;  and  "A  World  Pil- 
grimage "  (a  book  of  travels,  describing  Dr.  Barrows' 
journey  round  the  world).  As  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  of  religious  congresses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  world's  fair,  he  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  position  and 
came  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  representatives  of  all  relig- 
ions. 'The  parliament,  which  as- 
sembled in  Chicago  in  September, 
1898,  was  attended  by  represen- 
tatives of  all  Christian  sects  and 
bodies;  also  by  Jews,  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Confucianists,  Moham- 
medans, Jains  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Greek  and  other  Ori- 
ental churches.  Dr.  Barrows  was 
the  organizer  and  conductor  of 
this  unique  parliament,  a  meeting 
which  Prof.  Max  Miiller  of  Ox- 
ford has  called  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world."  Hon.  William  E. 
Dodge,  president  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance,  said :  ' '  There  is  one  man  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  marvelous  ability  with  which  he  organized 
and  conducted  the  great  parliament  of  religions,  is, 
I  think,  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  foremost  evan- 
gelist in  the  world."  After  leaving  Chicago  in  1896, 
Dr.  Barrows  remained  for  six  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  GOttingen,  Germany.  In  April  of  that 
year  he  delivered  in  Paris  an  oration  in  French  on 
"Religion  as  the  Unifier  of  Mankind,"  before  the 
scholarly  representatives  of  many  faiths  in  the 
capital.  The  winter  of  1896-97  was  spent  in  India, 
where  he  delivered  115  lectures  and  addresses  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  Indian 
lectureship  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Has- 
kell, who  also  gave  |20,000  to  establish  a  lectiu-eship 
in  comparative  religion,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  Dr.  Barrows  per- 
manently holds.  Of  the  lectures  in  India,  the 
"  Indian  Witness"  of  Calcutta  said  :  "We  doubt 
very  much  whether  India  has  ever  been  favored 
with  so  worthy  a  presentation  of  the  Christian 
faith  ....  The  lectures  are  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  the  Christian  evidences,  well  worthy  of 
a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Many  competent 
critics  have  pronounced  the  lecture  on  the  Univer- 
sal Book  the  finest  presentation  of  the  incomparable 
place  in  the  world's  life  and  literature  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  which  they  have  read  or  heard." 
Since  his  return  to  America,  Dr.  Barrows  has    de- 
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livered,  in  nearly  all  the  great  »ities  of  the  country, 
addresses  on  his  observations  of  Christian  missions 
and  Oriental  religions.  In  February,  1898,  he  de- 
livered the  Morse  lectures  before  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York,  on  "The  Christian 
Conquest  of  Asia." 

BROWNE,  John  Boss,  traveler  and  author, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1817,  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  when  a  child  by  his  father,  who  settled  in 
Kentucky.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
young  Browne  embarked  from  Louisville  on  a  flat- 
boat  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years  engiiged  as  a  shorthand  reporter  in  the  state 
senate.  •  He  then  returned  and  found  his  way  to 
Washington,  his  aim  being  to  reach  New  York  and 
go  thence  to  the  Orient,  but  his  eagerness  to  travel 
was  offset  by  lack  of  money.  Sooner  than  give  up 
his  cherished  plan,  he  shipped  before  tlie  mast  in  a 
whaler,  and  in  this  way  visited  many  strange  lands. 
On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  spent  four  years  as 
private  secretary  to  Robert  J. 
Walker,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  then  yielding  to  his  old 
passion  for  adventure,  he  de- 
cided to  start  for  the  Orient 
again.  His  only  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  was  by  obtaining 
a  governmental  position  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  whence  he  could 
set  sail  whenever  a  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself. 
Accordingly  he  secured  an 
appointment  as  third  lieuten- 
ant in  the  revenue  service, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
California  and  then  to  Oregon. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  around  Cape  Horn, 
he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  in  1849,  penniless;  only  to 
find  that  congress  had  reduced  the  number  of  revenue 
vessels  meantime,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do.  Soon  after  the  convention  called  to  frame  a 
state  constitution  met,  and  Mr.Browne  was  appointed 
to  report  the  debates.  For  this  he  received  a  sum 
that  enabled  him  to  return  to  the  East,  and  in  1851 
he  started  on  a  third  voyage  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, this  time  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and 
visited  Sicily,  Palestine  and  other  countries.  After 
his  return  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  customs  on 
the  northern  frontier  and  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1861 
he  revisited  Europe,  making  an  extended  trip 
that  included  Iceland  and  Algeria.  Returning  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  investigate  the  mineral  resources  and 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  slope.  His  next  public 
position  was  that  of  minister  to  China,  which  he  held 
for  a  little  over  a  year  (March  11 ,  1868,  to  July  5, 1869). 
On  his  return  he  resided  at  Oakland,  Cal.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,  with 
Notes  of  a  Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar" 
(1846) ;  "  Yusef,  or  the  Journey  of  the  Fragi  ;  a 
Crusade  in  the  East"  (1853);  "Crusoe's  Island; 
with  Sketches  of  Adventure  in  California  and 
Washoe "  (1864) :  "An  American  Family  in  Ger- 
many" (1866);  "The  Land  of  Thor"  (1867); 
"Report  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  States  and 
Territories  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains "  (1868); 
"Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country":  a  Tour 
through  Arizona  and  Sonora  (1869),  and  many 
articles  contributed  to  periodical  literature.  His 
books  of  travel  were  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
1  tumorous  sketches  made  by  himself.  Mr.  Browne 
died  at  Oakland,  Dec.  9,  1875. 

TAY1.0K.,    Hannis,     diplomat,     lawyer    and 
author,  was  bom  in  New  Berne,  Craven  co.,  N.  C, 


Sept.  12,  1851,  son  of  Richard  N.  and  Susan  (Steven- 
son) Taylor.  His  maternal  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  at  New  Berne  before  the  revolution, 
some  members  of  the  family  serving  in  the  colonial 
army.  His  paternal  grandfather,  William  Taylor, 
emigrated  from  Paisley,  Scotland,  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  for  many  years  a  re- 
spected citizen  and  merchant  of  New  Berne.  One  of 
William  Taylor's  sons,  William,  uncle  of  Hannis,  was 
the  real  inventor  of  the  submarine  armor,  first  ex- 
hibited and  tested  at  the  Battery,  New  York  city, 
many  years  ago.  Hannis  Taylor  was  educated  at 
privateschools  of  his  native  state  under  some  of  the 
best  masters  of  the  day,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
course  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  on  account  of 
family  misfortunes,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  began  to  practice  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  whither  his  family  removed  in  1869.  In 
1870  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Mobile,  being  at 
the  same  time  appointed  solicitor  for  Baldwin  county, 
an  office  poor  in  remuneration  but  affording  ample 
opportunities  for  experience  to  the  ambitious  young 
lawyer.  He  rapidly  built  up  a  good  practice,  and, 
before  his  twenty-first  birthday,  was  admitted  to 
the  supreme  court  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Since  then 
he  has  risen  to  prominence  in  the  state  and  national 
courts,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  country  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  In  1892  he  was  retained  by  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  Co.,  together  with  James  C.  Carter  of  New 
York  and  Thomas  J.  Semmes  of  New  Orleans,  two 
leaders  of  the  American  bar,  to  argue  their  great 
case  involving  the  freedom  of  the  press  before  the 
U.  S,  supreme  court.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
professional  life,  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  an  active 
student,  quick  to  discern  shortcomings  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  government,  and  ever  ready 
to  advance  any  hopeful  schemes  of  betterment.  It 
was  his  proud  achievement  in  1879,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-eiglit,  to  originate  a  line  of  legislation  for 
the  entire  reorganization  and  reform  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  Mobile,  whereby  its  expensive  and 
cumbersome  machinery  was  immeasurably  simpli- 
fied and  the  public  expense  reduced  about  one-half. 
During  the  past  seventeen  years  (1898)  the  city  has 
been  successfully  governed  under  this  system  with 
little  or  no  amendment.  About  the  same  time  he 
drafted  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  jury  system  of 
Mobile  county,  under  which  a  certain  number  of  the 
best  citizens  are  selected  for  duty  and  the  juries 
chosen  from  them  by  a  lottery  scheme,  which  renders 
it  utterly  impossible  for  the  court  oflicers  to  influence 
the  combination.  The  law  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  many  years  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
both  the  bar  and  public.  Mr.  Taylor's  best  years 
and  energies,  however,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
undertaking  for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered, 
his  monumental  woik,  "The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  English  Constitution. "  The  first  volume  of 
this  historical  treatise  was  published  in  1892,  has 
passed  through  four  editions,  and  has  met  with 
enthusiastic  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  day,  such  as  Freeman,  Biyce,  John 
Fiske,  Justice  Blatchford,  and  many  others.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  Harvard,  Boston 
and  Michigan  universities,  and  is  eveiywhe. ;  recog- 
nized as  a  standard  and  sufficient  authority  on  the 
genius  and  development  of  the  Engliah  state  and  the 
American  commonwealth  derived  from  it.  In  re- 
cognition of  his  high  service  to  scholarship,  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Taylor  by 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Washington  and 
Lee  universities;  and  in  April,  1893,  Pres.  Cleveland 
appointed  him  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  a  post  for  many  years  reserved  for  those 
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promment  in  authorship.  In  his  diplomatic  work  he 
has  met  with  an  even  success  and  acceptability  in 
the  face  of  many  grave  and  important  issues;  having 
also  achieved  a  deserved  popularity  at  court.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  governing  committee  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  state  bar  association  of  Alabama.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "North  American  Review  " 
and  other  standard  periodicals.  He  was  married, 
May  8,  1879,  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  William  A.  Le 
Baron  of  Mobile,  Ala.     They  have  five  children. 

SMITH,  Seba,  ("Jack  Downing"),  journalist 
and  humorist,  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  Sept.  14, 
1792.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1818,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a  journalistic 
career.  In  Portland,  Me.,  he  was  successively  editor 
of  the  "Eastern  Argus,"  the  "Family  Recorder" 
and  the  "  Portland  Daily  Courier,"  and  after  1843 
he  was  engaged  as  a  journalist  in  New  York  city. 
During  the  administration  of  Pres.  Jackson  he  wrote 
a  series  of  satirical  letters,  which  he  signed  "  Major 
Jack  Downing,"  and  which,  as  Duyckink  says, 
"  are  among  the  most  successful  adaptations  of  the 
Yankee  dialect  to  the  purposes  of  humorous  writing." 
These  letters  were  published  iu  book  form  in  1833, 
and  passed  through  several  editions.  Mr.  Smith . 
published  "Powhatan,  a  Metrical  Romance,"  in 
seven  cantos,  iu  1841,  and  in  1855  a  collection  of  his 
tales  from. various  magazines,  entitled  "  Way  Down 
East,  or  Portraitui-es  of  Yankee  Life."  His  other 
works  include  "New  Elements  of  Geometry";  "My 
Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate";  and  "Dew  Drops 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  He  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Oakes  Prince,  who  aided  him  in  editing 
several  newspapers,  and  herself  published  a  number 
of  books.  His  death  occurred  at  Patchogue,  L.  I., 
July  39,  1868. 

SOGERS,  Sherman  Skinner,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Bath,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1830, 
sou  of  Gustavus  A.  and  Susan  Ann  (Campbell) 
Rogers.  His  father  was  a  prominent  physician,  and 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Robert  Campbell,  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Steuben  county.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  liis 
native  town,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college,  but 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  chose  to  enter  a  law  office 
rather  than  take  a  college  course,  and  therefrom 
read  law  with  McMaster  &  Read,  in  Bath,  and  con- 
tinued with  Haven  &  Smith  and  with  John  Ganson 
of  Buffalo.  Upon  reaching  his  majority  in  1851,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  maternal  uncles, 
Robert  and  Charles  W.  Campbell,  practicing  lawyers, 
of  Bath.  In  1854  he  withdrew  to  become  a  pai'tner 
with  his  uncle,  Henry  W.  Rogers,  and  Dennis  Bowen, 
of  Buffalo,  the  new  firm  becoming  Rogers,  Bowen 
&  Rogers.  He  continued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Buffalo  with  some  changes  in  firm  name  until 
1883,  when  he  made  his  present  connection  as  senior 
of  the  firm  o£  Rogers,  Locke  &  Milburn.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Rogers  was  a. Democrat,  but  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1861,  and  has  since  worked  de- 
votedly in  its  behalf.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
a  state  senator,  which  ofl5ce  he  resigned  iu  1876  to 
accept  the  Republican  nomination  for  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York,  on  the  ticket  with  Edwin  D. 
Morgan  for  governor.  In  1881  Mr.  Rogers  was 
strongly  supported  as  the  Republican  candidate  be- 
fore the  state  legislature  for  U.  S.  senator,  but  the 
nomination  went  to  Warner  Miller.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
prominent  in  the  civil  service  reform  movement,  and 
from  its  organization  has  been  president  of  the  local 
association'in  Buffalo.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  of  Buffalo,  and  a  director  and  vice- 


president  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
married,  in  1858,  to  Christina  Cameron,  daughter  of 
Ira  Davenport  of  Bath,  N.  Y.  Their  son,  Robert 
Cameron,  has  published  several  works  in  prose  and 
verse. 

HAMLIN,  Charles,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Hampden,  Me.,  Sept.  13,  1837,  eldest  son  of  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Judge  Stephen  Emery,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Maine.  His  ancestry  was  of 
English  origin;  his  paternal  great-grandfather  was 
a  major  in  the  revolutionary  war,  with  three  sons 
enlisted  in  the  same  company.  Charles  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1857,  and  after  read- 
ing law  with  his  father,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Maine  in  October, 
1858.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
active  in  recruiting  for  various  regiments  and  for 
the  navy,  obtaining  commissions  for  officers  in  the 
1st  Maine  cavalry,  and  for  acting  masters  in  the  navy. 
In  the  summer  of  1863,  he  assisted  in  raising  the 
18th  Maine  infantry  (afterwards  reorganized  into 
the  1st.  Maine  heavy  artillery,  second  on  the  list  of 
Fox's  "Regimental  Losses,"  and  in  August,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  major.  He  served  with  this  regi- 
ment in  the  defences  of  Washington,  D.  C,  until 
May,  1863,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  field  for 
more  active  service,  having  been  appointed  assistant 
adjutant-general  United  States  volunteers  «pon  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hiram  G.  Berry,  of  the  second 
division  of  the  third  corps,  army  of  the  Potoma({. 
Gen.  Hamlin  remained  with  this  division  until  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  second 
corps.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  including  Kelly's  Ford,  Locust  Grove 
and  Mine  Run.  For  his  services  on  the  field  at 
Gettysburg,  he  received  the  official 
thanks  of  Maj.-Gen.  Humphreys,  _ 

com  manding  the  division.  He  was 
IDlaced  on  duty  in  February,  1864, 
with  Gen.  A.  P.  Howe,  inspector 
of  artillery,  and  served  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va. ,  with  that  general,  dur- 
ing Early's  raid  in  the  following 
summer,  relieving  Gen.  Sigel.  In 
September,  1865,  having  been  pro- 
moted breve;  brigadier-general  of 
voIunteers,he  resigned  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Bangor, 
Me.  Gen.  Hamlin  was  city  solici- 
tor, register  in  bankruptcy,  United 
States  conmissioner,  and  reporter 
of  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Maine.  He  served  as  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature  in  1883  and 
1885,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1885.  He  is  author  of  the  "  Insolvent  Laws  of 
Maine."  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Maine  Gettysburg  commission, 
and  presented  to  the  legislature  the  first  memorial 
asking  for  fimds.  With  these  Maine  has  erected 
sixteen  monuments  on  that  memorable  battle-field. 

GREEY,  Edward,  merchant  and  author,  was 
born  in  Sandwich,  Kent,  England,  Dec.  1,  1835. 
He  received  a  military  education,  and  in  1855-56  was 
a  member  of  the  British  naval  expedition  to  Japan, 
where  he  learned  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
1860  he  received  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
English  army,  subsequently  served  in  China,  and 
was  for  some  years  attache  of  the  British  legation  in 
Japan.  He  came  to  America  in  1868,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  merchant  iu  New  York  city.  He 
wrote  five  plays  "Vend ome"  ;  "Mirah";  "The 
Third  Estate";  "The  College  Belles,"  and  "Uncle 
Abner  "  and  a  number  of  books  dealing  with  Japan- 
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ese  life  and  history ;  ' '  Blue  Jackets  "  (1871) ;  ' '  Young 
Americans  in  Japan"  (1881);  "  The  Wonderful  City 
of  Tokio"  (1883);  "The  Golden  Lotus"  (1883); 
"Bear  Worshippers  of  Yezo"  (1884),  and  "A  Cap- 
tive of  Love "  (1885).  With  Shinichlro  Saito,  he 
translated  ' '  The  Loyal  Ronins ;  an  Historical  Ro- 
mance" (1880,  new  ed.,  1884).  Mr.  Greey  vras  a 
member  of  the  Zoological  and  Anthropological  So- 
cieties of  London.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  1,  1888. 

SMITH,  Jolm  Cotton,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Andover  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  4, 1836,  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Mather  Smith, D.D.,  who  was  fifth  president 
of  Kenyon  College  (1850-54),  and  a  descendant  of 
lucrease  Mather,  the  Puritan  divine.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdnin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me.,  in  1847, 
and  then  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Gam- 
bier,  O.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  1849 
and  priest  in  1850.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1850-60 
he  was  successively  rec- 
tor of  St.  John's  Church, 
Bangor,  Me.,  and  assist- 
ant at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  Prom  Boston,  in 
1860,  he  was  called  to  be- 
come rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  New 
York  city,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  his  death. 
By  his  strong  preaching, 
his  scholarship,  his  broad 
churchmanship  and  his  activity  in  mission  work  he 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in 
the  city.  During  his  rectorship  the  church  gave 
$1,000,000  for  charitable  work,  built  several  mission 
chapels,  two  blocks  of  improved  tenement  houses 
— the  first  erected  in  New  York  city — also  a  hall 
at  the  theological  school  near  Alexandria,  Va., 
a  hall  and  church  for  Kenyou  College,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  oue  of  a  committee  of  three  to  revise  the  Greek 
text.  For  several  years  he  edited  "Church  and 
State,"  a  newspaper  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
His  works,  in  book  form,  comprise:  "Limits  of 
Legislation  as  to  Doctrine  and  Ritual "  (1874) ; 
"Miscellanies  Old  and  New "  (1876)  ;  "  Briar  Hill 
Lectures:  certain  aspects  of  the  church  "  (1880)  ; 
"  The  ChQrch's  Mission  of  Reconciliation  "  (1881), 
and  "The  Liturgy  as  a  Basis  of  Union"  (1881). 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Columbia  College  in  1863.  Dr.  Smith  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

OILMAN,  Nicholas  Paine,  author  and  jour- 
nalist, was  born  at  Quincy,  Adams  co..  111.,  Dec.  31,, 
1849,  son  of  Charles  and  Annette  Maria  (Dearborn) 
Gilman,  and  descendant  of  Edward  Oilman,  who 
emigrated  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  from  Wales  in  1638 
and  founded  the  Gilman  family  in  America.  His 
father,  son  of  Allen  Gilman,  first  mayor  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  of  the  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  branch  of 
the  family,  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  at  Quincy,  and  was  reporter  to  the  supreme 
court.  Nicholas  Gilman  was  educated  in  academies 
at  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  and  Effingham,  N.  H.,  entered 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1868  and  was  graduated 
in  1871.  He  was  settled  over  Unitarian  churches  at 
Scituate  and  Bolton,  Mass.,  in  1873-74  and  1875-78  ; 
and  at  Wayland  and  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1883-83. 
From  1878  until  1881  he  was  professor  of  English 
literature  and  German,  and  college  preacher  at  Anti- 


och  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.  Prom  1884  until 
1898  he  lived  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  devoting  him- 
self to  literature  ;  and  in  1895  became  professor  of 
sociology  and  ethics  intheMeadville  (Pa.) Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  From  1885  until  1889  he  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  "  Unitarian  Review  ";  from  1888  until 
1895  was  editor  of  the  "Literary  World";  and  since 
1893  has  been  the  managing  editor  of  the  ' '  New 
World,"  a  quarterly,  all  of  these  journals  beingpub- 
lished  in  Boston.  Deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Gilman  began ,  in  1887,  'the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  work  on  "  Pi'ofit-sharing  between 
Employer  and  Employee,"  considered  as  oue  remedy 
for  labor  troubles.  The  volume  was  published  in 
1889  with  the  sub-title  "A  Study  in  the  Evolution 
of  the  Wages  System,"  and  had"a  large  sale,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  receiving  high 
praise  from  critics  and  from  such  students  of  eco- 
nomics as  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
labor,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  that  had  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  author  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1889,  and  the  book  was  trans- 
lated into  German  in  1891.  Other  works  by  Mr. 
Gilman  are:  "Laws  of  Daily  Conduct"  (1891), 
intended  to  aid  teachers  in  giving  moral  instruction 
without  dogma  ;  and  "  Socialism  and  the  American 
Spirit'"  (1898).  Among  Mr.  Oilman's  articles  in 
periodicals  are  :  "Nationalism  in  the  United  States" 
("Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, " October,  1889); 
"  Industrial  Partnership  "  ("  The  Arena,"  February, 
1890) ;  "  Christian  Socialism  "("  Unitarian  Review," 
October,  1889);  and  "The  Way  to  Utopia,"  (the 
same,  July,  1890).  Mr.  Gilman  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  American  Economic  Association.  He 
was  married  in  Boston,  in  1895,  to  Mary  Sherwood 
Stubbs  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

COBWIN,  David  Bittenhouse  Porter,  finan- 
cier, was  born  in  Fallston,  Wyoming  co..  Pa.,  July 
18,  1838,  son  of  David  and  Hester  CTotten)  Corwin. 
Among  his  first  American  ancestors  were  Capt.  George 
Corwin  of    Salem,    Mass.,    and 
Mathias    Corwin   of   Long    Isl- 
and, N.Y.,  about  1638.     David's 
great-grandfather,   Joshua  Cor- 
win, signed  to  support  the  Con- 
tinental congress  in  1775.    David 
received    his   education    at  the 
public     schools,     supplemented 
by   a   short   course  at  college. 
He  found  his  first  employment 
as    a    messenger    boy    at    the 
canal  in   1854,   and    irom   that 
by    successive     promotions     to 
various    positions    of    trust    in 
the  canal  and  railroads  of  west- 
ern    Pennsylvania.      In     1863 
he  joined  the  railroad  corps  of 
the   U.    S.    army    and    served 
until  July  8d,    1864,    when  he      J^^J^^t^  ■^crrJ^^ 
was    honorably    discharged    at  ^"^ 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  account  of  disabilities. 
He  returned  to  the  general  transportation  busi- 
ness, and  was  made  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Virginia  and  Charleston  Railway  Co.,  and  subse- 
quently its  treasurer.  He  is  president  of  the  Cor- 
win Land  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Glassport  and 
Mendelssohn  IBridge  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Security  and  Savings  Association.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  Gov.  Hastings,  on  May  3,  1895,  and 
subsequently  was  elected  secretary  of  the  commis- 
mission.  Mr.  Corwin  is  prominently  connected  with 
the  various  social  clubs  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1860,  to  Sue,  daughter  of  John  Irwin  of 
Allegheny  city. 
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OLMSTED,  Denison,  physicist,  was  born  at 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  18,  1791,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer.  Among  his  ancestors  were  Richard 
and  James  Olmsted  of  SuflEolk,  England;  men  of 
means  wlio  settled  in  Hartford  in  1639.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1813  and  then  became 
principal  of  the  Union  School  at  New  London;  but 
in  1815  returned  to  New  Haven  to  act  as  tutor  and 
to  study  theology.  In  1817  he  accepted  a  call  to  be- 
come professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  held  the 
position  for  seven  years,  during  that  period  carrying 
on  a  geological  survey  of  North  Carolina;  the  first 
undertaken  in  the  United  States.  He  proposed  this 
survey  himself,  and  the  state  authorized  its  execu- 
tion; but  he  received  nothing 
for  his  labors.  His  reports 
were  published  in  1824  and 
1835.  While  at  Chapel  Hill  he 
contributed  to  the  ' '  American 
Journal  of  Science  "  papers  on 
the  gold  mines  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  on  the  production  of 
illuminating  gas  from  cotton 
seed.  In  1825  he  went  back 
to  New  Haven,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of.  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy, 
and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
"city  of  elms."  In  1836  he 
requested  that  the  chair  be 
divided,  and  his  desire  being 
granted,  Anthony  D.  Stanley 
took  charge  of  the  department 
of  mathematics.  In  1830  he 
published  an  article  contain- 
ing opinions  regarding  hail- 
stones, which  provoked  con- 
siderable dissent  but  finally  met  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  meteorologists  in  general.  In  November, 
1833,  a  remarkable  shower  of  shooting  stars  occurred, 
and  Prof.  Olmsted  made  a  close  study  of  the 
phenomenon,  clearly  demonstrating  its  cosmical 
origin  in  1835.  When  Halley's  comet  reappeared. 
Prof.  Olmsted  and  his  associate,  Ellas  Loomis,  at  that 
li  me  a  tutor,  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  observe  it. 
Tlie  aurora  borealis  was  also  made  the  subject  of 
continued  observation,  and  the  results  were  printed 
in  the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge" 
(Vol.  VIII.  ,Washington,1856).  He  had  considerable 
mechanical  talent,  and  invented  a  number  of  articles 
for  household  use,  including  a  stove;  but  seldom  se- 
cured his  rights  by  patent.  Prof.  Olmsted's  chief 
works  were:  "Thoughts  on  the  Clerical  Profession," 
essays  (1817);  "Students'  Commonplace  Book" 
(1838);  "Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy"  (3 
vols., 1831);  "  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy" 
(1833);  "Introduction  to  Astronomy  "(1839);  "Com- 
pendium of  Astronomy"  (1841);  "Letters  on  As- 
tronomy, Addressed  to  a  Lady"  (1841),  and  "Rudi- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy  and  A.stronomy"  (1844). 
More  than  300,000  copies  of  his  text-books  were 
sold.  Among  Prof.  Olmsted's  contributions  to  peri- 
odical literature,  besides  many  articles  on  pui'ely 
scientific  subjects,  were  moral  essays  and  biographi- 
cal sketches.  One  of  his  associates  in  astronomical 
work,  for  a  few  years,  was  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason, 
a  brilliant  young  man,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  whose  precocity  and  scientific  acquirements 
were  commemorated  by  Prof.  Olmsted  in  "Life 
and  Writings  of  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason  "  (1843).  His 
' '  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  " 
was  written  in  such  simple  language  tliat  it  was 
published  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  and  also 
was  used  as  a  text-book  in  asylnms  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.     Prof.  Olmsted  was  a  member  of  many 


scientific  societies,  both  American  and  foreign.  His 
sons,  Francis  Allyn  and  Alexander  Fisher,  were 
graduates  of  Yale.  The  former  became  a  physician, 
but  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  the  latter  made 
chemistry  his  profession,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  13,  1859. 

STODBARD,  William  Osborn,  author,  was 
born  at  Homer,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  34,  1835, 
son  of  Prentice  S.  and  Sarah  (Osborn)  Stoddard, 
both  of  New  England  ancestry.  His  grandfather, 
John  Osborn,  was  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Cortland  county.  As  a  boy,  William  Stoddard  was 
very  fond  of  outdoor  sports  and  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  days  in  the 
woods  with  his  gun,  before  he  had  entered  his  teens.  . 
His  education  was  begun  at  home,  for  the  houses  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  first 
in  Rochester  and  then  in  Syracuse,  and  of  his  grand- 
father, were  well  supplied  with  books,  and  his  mother 
was  a  woman  of  unusual  intellect  and  culture.  He 
attended  Homer  Academy  and  afterwards  private 
schools  in  Syracuse,  preparing  for  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Being  graduated  with  honors  in  1857,  he 
went  to  Chicago  to  take  an  editorial  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Daily  Ledger,"  a  journal  destroyed  by 
the  panic  of  that  year.  After  spending  the  winter  in 
a  prairie  log-house,  he  became,  in  the  early  spring  of 
1858,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  "Central 
Illinois  Gazette "  at  Champaign,  111.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  con- 
ceived a  great  admiration  for  him,  so  great  that  in 
April,  1859,  he  contributed  to  the  "  Gazette "  an 
elaborate  two-column  article,  nominating  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  the  presidency.  He  was  the  first  journalist 
to  do  so,  and  he  continued  to  press  Mr.  Lincoln's 
claims  in  letters  to  eastern  newspapers.  As  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services,  the  latter,  after  his 
election,  invited  Mr.  Stoddard  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  his  own  official  staff.  His  first  appoint- 
ment was  as  secretary  to  sign  land  patents,  but  he 
obtained  the  president's  permission 
to  Serve  three  months  in  the  army, 
and  was  sworn  in,  April  15,  1861, 
a  private  in  the  first  company  of 
volunteers  enrolled.  On  returning 
from  military  service  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  president's  private 
correspondence  and  other  confi- 
dential business,  as  assistants  pri- 
vate secretary,  with  an  office  in  the 
White  Hotise.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  grand  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  League  of  Amer- 
ica, but  it  was  maiuly  an  honorary 
position,  not  taking  him  away 
from  his  regular  duties.  He  con- 
tinued with  Mr.  Lincoln  three  and 
a  half  years,  and  on  Sept.  34, 1864, 
was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  of 
Arkansas.  At  the  close  of  1865  he 
was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  and  go  north,  but 
in  a  short  time  was  able  to  engage  in  business  on 
Wall  street,  and  was  connected  with  a  number  of 
railway,  telegraphic,  manufacturing  and  other  enter- 
prises. From  1871  to  1873  he  held  a  responsible  po- 
sition under  the  New  York  city  government.  During 
the  entire  time,  however,  he  continued  to  give  much 
attention  to  current  literature,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  held  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York '  'Ex- 
aminer." His  first  published  work,  an  illustrated 
satire  <m  Tammany  Hall,  appeared  in  1869,  and  was 
followed  soon  after  by  a  volume  of  poems.  From  that 
time  on  he  gave  himself  more  and  more  to  author- 
ship, until  his  books  of  verse,  fiction,  history  and  biog- 
raphy are  more  than  forty  in  number.    Several  have 
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been  republished  in  England.  They  include:  "  Dis- 
missed "  (1878) ;  "  The  Heart  of  It "  (1880)  ;  "  Dab 
Kiuzer"  (1881)  ;  "  Esau  Hardery  "  (1882) ;  "  Saltillo 
Boys"  (1882);  "  Talking  Leaves"  (1883)  ;  "Among 
the  Lakes"  (1883);  "Wrecked?"  (1883) ;  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  "  (1884) ;  "Two  Arrows"  (1886)  ; 
"The  Red  Beauty  "  (1889) ;  "On  the  Old  Frontier" 
(1895),  and  "The  Windfall"  (1896).  Mr.  Stoddard 
has  had  exceptional  success  as  a  writer  for  young 
people.  He  has  taken  out  a  number  of  patents  for 
mechanical  improvements,  including  one  for  a  cen- 
tre-locking printer's  chase.  The  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1867.  His  tastes  outside  of  books  are 
for  a  retired  and  quiet  life,  and  at  his  home,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  he  devotes  considerable  time  to  gardening. 
He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Su.san  E.Cooper  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  now  a  widower  with  four  children. 

BSEESE,  Sidney,  jurist,  was  born  in  Whitesboro, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. ,  July  15, 1800.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1818,  stud- 
ied law,  and  began  practice 
in  Illinois  in  1821.  There  he 
became  successively  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  state  at- 
torney and,  in  1827,  U.  S.  at- 
torney. In  1831  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  •  colonel 
of  the  volunteers  raised  to 
oppose  the  Indians  under 
Black  Hawk,  and  served  until 
the  defeat  of  that  warrior. 
He  was  elected  a  circuit  judge 
in  1835,  and  again  in  1855, 
and  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  "1841  and  1857,  and 
in  1873  became  chief  justice. 
From  1843  to  1849  he  sat  in 
the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  senate  committee  on  public  lands,  and  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  to  the 
Pacific.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad.  He  published  a  work  on 
Illinois  and  "  Origin  and  History  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road." He  died  at  Pinckneyville,  111.,  June  27, 1878. 
BEACH,  Alfred  Ely,  editor  and  inventor,  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1826;  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Plymouth  pilgrim.  Elder  William  Brewster, 
and  of  Elihu  Yale,  patron  of  Yale  College,  and 
son  of  Moses  Yale  Beach,  formerly  proprietor  of  the 
"  New  York  Sun."  He  was  educated  at  Mon- 
son,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Rev. 
Alfred  Ely,  D.D.  He  learned  the  printing  and 
newspaper  business  in  every  detail,  in  his  father's 
office;  was  a  newsboy  selling  extras;  set  type; 
worked  on  the  steam  press;  and  also  served  as  a  clerk 
and  reporter.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (1846),  he 
negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  "Scientific  Ameri- 
can "  from  Rufus  Porter,  and  induced  his  former 
schoolmate,  Mr.  Orson  D.  Munn,  to  remove  from 
Monson,  Mass.,  and  join  him  in  the  publishing 
and  patent  business,  in  equal  partnership,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Munn  &  Co.  Under  their  direc- 
tion the  "Scientific  American"  became  the  most 
celebrated  and  lucrative  scientific  periodical  ever 
published.  For  many  years  Jlr.  Beach  had  the 
editorial  direction  of  the  "Scientific  American," 
the  "Scientific  American  Supplement,"  "Scientific 
American  Architects'  and  Builders'  Edition,"  and 
"La  America  Cientifica,"  the  Spanish  edition  of  the 
"Scientific  American."  In  addition  to  editorship, 
Mr.  Beach  was  a  skilled  patent  lawyer,  and  had 
superintendence  of  JIunn  &  Co.'s  great  patent 
bureau,  and  of  their  vast  correspondence.  Hun- 
dreds of  thou.sands  of  workers,  inventors  and  men 
of  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  received,  by 


letter,  the  benefits  of  his  experience  and  advice. 
Several  notable  inventions  also  have  been  designed 
by  him,  among  them  a  typewriter.  This  he 
invented  in  1847-48,  and  patented  in  1856.  The 
patent  shows  the  keyboard,  pot  of  type,  levers, 
spacing-bar,  paper  moved  at  each  stroke,  the  print- 
ing ribbon,  etc.  He  exhibited  a  beautiful  type- 
writing machine,  the  first  ever  publicly  shown  in 
this  country,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition.  New 
York,  1856,  where  it  took  the  first  prize  and  a  gold 
medal  as  one  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
objects  presented.  In  1864  he  patented  cable  rail- 
way devices,  which  were  purchased  by  the  Green- 
wich Street  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  in  New  York, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  locomotives  on  that  road. 
In  1865  he  obtained  patents  for  carrying  letters  and 
mail  matter  through  pneumatic  tubes  under  the 
streets.  He  mapped  the  city  out  for  a  general 
system  of  receiving  and  distributing  stations,  all 
united  by  pneumatic  tubes  which  should  pass  under 
the  lamp  posts,  so  arranged  that  the  matter  dropped 
in  at  any  post  was  swept  along  by  the  air  current 
and  delivered  upon  a  receiving  table  at  the  nearest 
distributing  station,  then  sent  on  in  same  manner  to 
its  destination.  By  this  system  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  the  mails  could  be  accomplished  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  He  also  designed,  in  1865,  a 
traveling  belt,  or  hollow  cable,  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  was  arranged  to  move  in  tubes  from  the  post 
office,  to  pass  under  each  lamp  post,  collect  and 
carry  forward  all  mail  matter  as  fast  as  dropped  in, 
and  convey  it  to  the  next  distributing  station.  One 
form  of  his  pneumatic  mail  collector  and  conveyor, 
also  passenger  car,  was  exhibited  in  full  operation  at 
the  fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  1867,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  the 
exhibition.  In  1868  he  designed  his  hydraulic  tun- 
nelling shield ;  also  a  pneumatic  passenger  railway, 
and  in  1869-'i'0  constructed  a  short  section  of  the 
railway  in  New  York,  extending  from  the  junction 
of  Warren  street  down  Broadway  nearly  to  the 
post  office.  This  novel  piece  of  engineering  he 
executed  beneath  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  all 
the  crowds  of  omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  thun- 
dering along  directly  over  the  heads  of  the  work- 
men. Pew  persons  were  aware  that  the  work  was 
in  progress;  but  when  it  was  completed  it  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  and  thousands  of  people 
enjoyed  a  ride  in  a  car  driven  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. This  tunnel  was  nine  feet  four  inches  in 
exterior  diameter;  the  curved  portion  was  walled 
with  cast  iron  plates,  put  up  in  segments  and  united 
by  means  of  bolts,  the  straight  portion  being  walled 
with  brick  masonry.  The  tunnelling  shield  was  a 
strong  cylinder,  somewhat  resembling  a  huge  barrel 
with  both  heads  removed;  the  front  end  was  sharp- 
ened so  as  to  have  a  cutting  edge  to  enter  the  earth. 
The  rear  end,  for  a  length  of  two  feet  or  so,  was 
made  quite  thin,  and  called  the  "hood."  Arranged 
around  the  main  walls  and  longitudinally,  there 
were  series  of  hydraulic  pistons,  all  operated  from 
a  common  pump,  each  piston  having  cocks,  whereby 
it  could  be  cut  off  from  the  pump  whenever  desired. 
Within  the  shield  were  vertical  and  horizontal 
braces  and  shelves.  When  at  work  the  iron  plates 
or  the  masonry  of  which  the  tunnel  was  composed 
were  first  built  up  within  the  thin  hood  of  the 
shield;' the  hydraulic  pistons  made  to  press  against 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  plates  or  masonry,  which  had 
the  effect  to  push  the  shield  ahead  into  the  earth, 
for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pistons' of 
the  jacks,  about  two  feet,  or  not  quite  the  length  of 
the  hood,  and  as  the  shield  advanced,  men  em- 
ployed in  the  front  of  it  dug  out  and  carried 
back  the  earth  through  the  shield.  By  the  advance 
of  the  shield,  the  hood,  within  which  the  iron  or 
masonry  timnel  was    built,  was  drawn    partly  off 
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from  and  ahead  of  the  constructed  tunnel,  thus  leav- 
ing the  hood  empty.  The  pistons  of  the  hydraulic 
jacks  were  shoved  back  into  their  cylinders,  and  a 
new  section  of  tunnel  built  up  ■within  the  hood  as 
before.  The  shield  was  then  pushed  ahead.  The 
extreme  end  of  the  tunnel  was  always  within  and 
covered  and  protected  by  the  hood.  In  this  manner 
the  earth  was  rapidly  excavated  or  bored  out  with- 
out disturbing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
workmen  were  protected.  By  means  of  this  system 
of  hydraulic  pistons,  capable  of  either  combined  or 
separate  action,  Mr.  Beach  was  enabled  to  govern 
the  direction  of  his  tunneling  shield  with  the  utmost 
precision,  making  It  ascend  or  descend  in  the  earth, 
according  to  the  grade  required ,  or  travel  on  a  curve 
of  any  desired  radius.  The  Beach  hydraulic  tunnel 
is  now  extensively  employed.  With  it  the  new 
electric  underground  railway  tunnels  in  London 
were  built  and  carried  under  the  Thames  river;  at 
Glasgow  the  Clyde  river  was  tunneled ;  at  Liverpool 
the  river  Mersey.  The  great  railway  tunnel  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  under  the  St.  Clair  river,  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  executed  by 
means  of  his  shield;  as  also  the  great  railway  tun- 
nel under  the  Hudson  river  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Beach  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  1,  1896. 

ROBERTS,  William  Randall,  U.  S.  minister 
to  Chili,  was  born  in  county  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  6, 
1830,  son  of  Eandall  and  Mary  (Bishop)  Roberts. 
Having  received  a  fair  education,  he  emigrated  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  settled  in 
New  York  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with 
such  success,  that  he  eventually  amassed  a  hand- 
some fortune,  which  enabled  him,  in  1876,  to  retire 
from  active  business,  and  thereafter,  so  far  as  his 
personal  affairs  were  concerned,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  real  estate,  of  which  he  owned  a 
large  amount.  In  the  meantime  he  gained  a  wide 
reputation  for  his  generous  benefactions  to  all  chari- 
table and  patriotic  movements  in  the  United  States, 
besides  the  exercise  of  his  practical  sympathy  with 
all  efforts  to  benefit  his  native  land.  In  1870  Col. 
Roberts  was  elected  to  the  forty-second  congress  from 
the  city  of  New,  York,  receiving  13, 000  votes  out  of  the 
15,000  polled  for  the  three  candidates.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  forty-third  congress  in  1873,  the  year  in 
which  Horace  Greeley  ran  for  president  on  an 
Independent  ticket,  running  ahead  of  both  the  presi- 
dential and  state  tickets.  In  1874  he  was  offered  a 
second  renomination,  but  declined.  His  career  was 
especially  distinguished  by  his  inflexible  opposition 
to  all  schemes  having  for  their  object  the  depletion 
of  the  national  treasury.  He  also  opposed  vigor- 
ously all  measures  tending  to  keep  open  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  civil  war.  Always  a  Democrat,  he 
was  the  only  one  in  that  party,  excepting  Clark- 
son  N.  Potter,  who  supported  the  supplemental 
civil  rights  bill,  in  1873,  recognizing  the  civil  rights 
of  the  colored  people.  It  is  asserted  that  his  spe.ech 
against  the  extra  subsidy  of  half  a  million  a  year  to 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  was  the  cause  of  the 
defeat  of  that  measure.  It  was  also  through  a 
resolution  of  his  that  the  grant  of  Goat  Island,  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Pacific  railroad, 
passed  by  the  house,  was  recalled  from  the  senate 
and  eventually  killed.  Col.  Roberts  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  advocacy  of  tlie  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  foreign  countries;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Howard,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  a  Spanish  dungeon  for  alleged  sym- 
pathy with  the  Cuban  patriots,  it  was  largely 
through  his  action  and  a  particular  speech  of  his  in 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1873,  that  libera- 
tion was  finally  effected.  By  a  resolution  of  Col. 
Roberts  the  Fenians  imprisoned  in  Canadian  jails 
on  account  of  the  invasion  of  1866,  were  also  liber- 
ated.    A  speech  of  Col.  Roberts  on  the  Alabama 


Claims  question,  delivered  in  the  house  on  May 
30,  1873,  was  admitted  by  eminent  public  men 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  presentments  of  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  in  her  relation  to  the  United.  States, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  injury  inflicted  through 
English  means  upon  the  union  cause.  He  opposed 
the  "back  pay  "  bill,  in  congress,  on  principle,  and 
when  it  passed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  turn  his 
portion  of  the  pay,  amounting  to  some  |5,000,  into 
the  U.  S.  treasury,  refusing  even  to  draw  it.  He 
thus  set  an  example  which  was  eventually  followed 
by  several  other  members.  For  a  time  Mr.  Roberts 
was  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society  in  New 
York  city,  but  he  at  length  severed  his  connection 
and  joined  the  county  organization,  by  which  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  alderman  at  large,  being  also 
president  of  the  board,  and  on  several  occasions  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  acting  mayor.  In  the  New  York 
board  of  aldermen,  Mr.  Roberts  displayed  the  same 
traits  which  he  had  exhibited  in  congress — opposi- 
tion to  corporatiens  and  continued  endeavors  to 
defeat  railroad  and  other  "  jobs  "  in  that  body.  In 
connection  with  Irish  affairs,  he  was  for  a  time  the 
unpaid  head  of  a  national  Irish- American  organiza- 
tion. Col.  Roberts  sustained  Grover  Cleveland  dur- 
ing his  candidacy  for  the  governorship  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  afterwards  for  the  presidency; 
and  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  he  was  appointed 
by  him  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  republic  of  Chili. 
Col.  Roberts  died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  9,  1897. 

HA  WES,  Peter,  lawyer,  was  born  June  6, 1768. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Hawes,  an  ensign  in  the 
Continental  army  throughout  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  descended  through  four  generations  from 
Edward  Hawes,  who  left  England  as  a  mere  lad  in 
1635,  and  settled  at  Dedham, 
Mass.  Peter  Hawes  was  gradu- 
ated at  Rhode  Island  College, 
now  Brown  University,  with  high 
honors  and  as  salutatorian  of  his 
class  in  1791.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  New  York  city, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  by  the  display  of  un- 
usual talent  and  perseverance  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  legal 
practitioners  of  the  day.  That  he 
was  also  a  lover  of  literature  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  and 
several  other  young  men  founded 
the  CalUopean  Society  in  1793, 
which  met  periodically  to  listen 
to  the  original  poems  and  es- 
says of  its  members.  The  so- 
ciety seems  to  have  dissolved  in 
1799,  for  on  Feb.  3d  of  that  year  the  last  entry 
was  made  in  the  minute  book  by  Peter  Hawes. 
He  was  equally  prominent  in  financial  and  civic 
affairs.  He  organized  one  of  the  first  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States,  the  "Washington 
Insurance  Co.,"  and  was  its  secretary  until  his  death. 
From  1807  to  1809  he  was  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Society,  and  from  1809  to  1813  he  served 
on  the  common  council,  or  board  of  aldermen  of 
New  York.  On  Dec.  3,  1811,  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  defense,  which  protected  the  interests  of 
New  York  for  three  years,  during  the  period  of  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  the  war  with  England.  His 
residence  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  William  and 
John  streets,  on  what  was  then  known  as  Golden 
hill.  There  he  also  transacted  his  legal  business 
and  the  affairs  of  the  insurance  company.  In  1797 
he  was  married  to  Nancy  Post,  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  previously  described  in  verse  as  the 
most  beautiful   of  the  "Belles   of  Cherry  street." 
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After  her  death  he  married  Margaretta  Ray,  and 
by  these  two  marriages  he  became  the  father  of 
fourteen  children,  one  of  whom,  William  Post 
Hawes,  also  distinguished  himself  at  the  New  York 
bar.     Peter  Hawes  died  in  New  York  in  1839. 

LEAVENWORTH,  Francis  P.,  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind, ,  Sept.  3,  1858,  son  of 
Seth  M.  Leavenworth,  a  banker.  His  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  Thomas  Leavenworth,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England  about  1675  and  set- 
tled at  Woodbury,  Coun.  Francis  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  University 
of  Indiana,  and  was  graduated  in  1880.  He  then 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  where  he  studied 
astronomy  for  two  years.  In  1883  he  accompanied 
Prof.  Stone  to  the  McCqrmick  Observatory,  acting 
as  assistant  astronomer  until  1887,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Haverford  College  observa- 
tory. While  there  he  made  numerous  observa- 
tions of  double  stars  and  comets,  and  was  engaged 
in  measuring  the  parallax  of  fixed  stars.  In  1893 
he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of 
astronomy  In  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he 
has  since  devoted  his  time  to  teaching.  In  1896  the 
observatory  of  the  university  was  constructed  under 
his  supervision.  Among  other  achievements  he  com- 
puted the  period  of  Tuttle's  comet  in  1885,  and  has 
located  350  nebulse.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Observa- 
tions of  Double  Stars"  (1890);  "Parallax  of  Delta 
Herculis  and  Other  Astronomical  Work  "  (1891);  and 
"Stellar  Parallax"  (1893).  Prof.  Leavenworth  is 
an  industrious  student  of  the  science  of  astronomy, 
and  possesses  rare  abilities  as  an  instructor.  He  is 
an  influential  member  of  the  Presbytei'ian  church. 
In  1883  he  was  married  to  Jennie  C.  Campbell  of 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

BUREE,  Charles,  comedian,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27,  1822.  His  father  was 
Thomas  Burke,  long  a  favorite  comedian  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  his  mother  was  a  popular  actress  and 
singer,  who,  after  her  first  husband's  death,  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  mother  of 
Joseph  Jefferson.  Charles  Burke  made  his  entrance 
on  the  stage  when  a  child,  and 
became  in  his  maturer  years  a 
comedian  of  singular  humor 
and  pathos,  his  art  being  ex- 
quisite in  its  delicacy  and  finish. 
He  dramatized  the  story  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  won  fame 
by  his  delightful  and  lovable 
impersonation  of  the  careless 
and  light-hearted  hunter  of 
the  Catskills.  In  many  other 
rSles  he  was  also  unequalled 
and  without  serious  rivals 
among  artists  of  his  class.  His 
half-brother,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
once  wrote  of  him,  "Charles 
Burke  was  to  acting  what  Men- 
delssohn was  to  music.  He 
did  not  have  to  work  for  his 
effects;  he  was  not  analytical. 
Whatever  he  did  came  to  him  naturally  as  grass 
grows  (jr  water  runs.  It  was  not  talent  that  in- 
formed his  art,  but  genius."  Burke's  career  was 
cut  short  by  consumption.  He  died  in  New  York 
city  on  Nov.  12.  1854,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  He 
was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  surviving  him. 
His  daughter,  lone  Burke,  a  girl  of  great  beauty  and 
exceptional  talent,  appeared  on  the  stage  some  years 
ago,  and  gave  every  promise  of  a  brilliant  future, 
but  has  long  been  living  in  retirement  in  England. 

PTJMPELLY,  Harmon,  financier,  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  in  1795,  son  of 
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John  and  Hannah  (Bushnell)  Pumpelly,  and  grand- 
son of  John  Pompilly,  a  member  of  a  Huguenot 
family  from  Avignon,  France,  but  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, the  origmal  name  being  Pompili.  His 
father  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  At 
one  time  he  was  in  the  company  known  as  Rogers' 
rangers,  and  was  made  a  sergeant  for  distinguished 
bravery.  During  the  revolution,  he  served  for  a 
short  time  as  commissary  under  Gen.  Putnam.  After 
some  years  of  work  as  superintendent  of  the  iron 
works  at  Salisbury,  he  removed  in  1803  to  the  wilds 
of  western  New  York,  and  bought  a  large  farm  at 
Danby,  Tompkins  co.  As  there  were  few  teachers 
in  that  part  of  the  state,  Harmon  never  received 
more  than  one  month's  instruction  in  his  life,  but 
gained  a  knowledge  of  surveying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  learned  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources. 
With  such  education  as  the  youth  could  gather 
from  a  constantly  interrupted  reading  of  books,  he 
began  the  battle  of  life  with  an  equipment  in  which 
energy  and  perseverance  more  than  compensated 
for  any  lack  of  educational  training,  "rogether 
with  his  three  brothers,  he  dealt  in  lumber  and 
cattle,  always  showing  remarkable  business  ability, 
and  very  often  cleared  large  sums  in  the  transac- 
tions. Subsequently  he  became  the  accredited  agent 
of  a  number  of  New  York  land  owners,  and  by  the 
sale  of  farm  and  other  lands  in  the  ' '  southern  tier  " 
of  towns  still  further  increased  his  fortune.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  most  cultured  persons  of  the  court. 
He  also  traveled  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  England,  going  from  place  to  place  in  a  beau- 
tiful private  carriage  with  postilions  and  outriders. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  after 
that  date  never  engaged  actively  in  business.  He 
became  prominently  identified  with  the  Albany 
Savings  Bank,  the  Albany  Insurance  Co.,  the  Al- 
bany Gaslight  Co.,  and  other  institutions  of  the 
city,  and  their  prosperity  was  largely  due  to  his 
wise  business  management,  clear  foresight,  and 
sound  judgment.  In  business  affairs  he  was  quick, 
exact  and  always  reliable.  He  was  successful  in 
nearly  all  that  he  undertook,  and  preserved  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life.  His 
library  was  one  of  the  best  in  Albany  county,  and 
and  at  a  time  when  there  were  only  three  private 
collections  in  Albany,  his  was  one  of  them.  He 
was  noted  for  his  great  refinement  of  manner,  which 
he  undoubtedly  inherited  with  his  French  blood. 
His  fine  presence  and  manly  bearing,  his  love  of 
sport,  his  loyalty  to  friends,  and  above  all,  his  open- 
handed  hospitality,  gained  him  friends  and  sup- 
porters wherever  he  went.  He  was  an  adviser  to 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pum- 
pelly was  twice  married:  first,  to  Delphine,  daughter 
of  Judge  John  R.  Drake  of  Owego  ;  and  second,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Peter  Brinckerhoff  of  New  York 
city.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Meredith  Read  of  Paris,  and  Mrs  James  Kidd 
of  Albany.  Mr.  Pumpelly  died  at  Albany,  Sept. 
38,  1882. 

WADDELL,  Alfred  Moore,  soldier,  lawyer 
and  congressman,  was  born  in  Hillsboro,  N.  C, 
Sept.  16,  1834.  His  great-grandfather  was  Gen. 
Hugh  Waddell,  a  native  of  Lisburne,  county  Down, 
Ireland,  who  came  to  North  Carolina  about  1754, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war;  led  the  first  armed  force  in  America  against 
the  landing  of  stamps  in  1765,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  commanded  a  part  of  the  colonial  forces 
opposed  to  the  Regulators,  although  not  present  at 
the  battle  of  the  Alamance,  May  16,  1771.  His 
grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Francis  Nash 
of  North  Carolina,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  German- 
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town,  Oct.  4,  1777,  and  his  mother  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Alfred  Moore  (1755-1810),  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  (1799-1805). 
Mr.  Waddell  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  In  1853,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  two  years  later.  He  removed  to 
Wilmington,  purchased  the  "  Wilmington  Herald," 
a  leading  Whig  paper,  in  1860,  and  became  Its 
editor.  He  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  joined 
the  Confederate  army  in  1861 ;  became  adjutant 
and  afterward  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  41st  North 
Carolina  regiment,  thiid  cavalry,  and  served  until 
August,  1864,  when  his  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign. Col.  Waddell  entered  public  life  in  1870. 
That  year  was  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  The  state  was  under  control  of  the 
Republicans,  who  had  determined  to  maintain  their 
power  at  any  cost.  Kirk  and  his  brutal  hirelings 
were  overrunning  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  the 
civil  law  was  "exhausted,"  and  drum-head  courts 
martial  were  in  vogue.  The  outlook  was  gloomy. 
The  congressional  elections  were  near  at  hand  ;  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  convention  in  the  third 
district  had  declined  to  encounter  what  was  then 
regarded  as  certain  defeat.  The  executive  commit- 
tee was  in  despair;  the  election  was  only  seventeen 
days  off,  and  Oliver  H.  Dockery,  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, was  the  Republican  candidate,  and  had  been 
for  some  days  actively  canvassing  the  district.  The 
committee  then  turned  to  Col.  Waddell.  Dockery 
was  a  strong  man  on  the  stump  ;  was  backed  by 
personal  popularity  and  by  the  extensive  influence  of 
his  father,  who  had  long  been  a  power  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Waddell  had  had  little  experi- 
ence, but  he  overwhelmed  his  opponent  from  the 
outset,  and  was  elected  to  the  forty-second  congress 
by  a  majority  of  351.  He  took  his  seat  in  1871,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1872,  1874,  1876,  but  was  defeated 
in  1878  by  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Col. 
Waddell's  first  speech  in  the  house  was  in  April, 
1872,  on  the  condition  of  the  South.  He  was  then 
one  of  the  five  Democrats  on  the  special  committee 
of  thirteen,  known  as  the  Ku  Klux  committee. 
The  speech  was  a  manly  and  eloquent  defense  of 
the  southern  people.  He  served  on  the  post-offlce 
committee  and  became  its  chairman  in  1877;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Demo(cratic  convention  of 
1880,  and  urged  the  omission  of  the  word  "only" 
from  the  tariff  plank.  He  became  editor  of  the 
"  Charlotte  Journal "  in  1882,  but  later  returned  to 
Wilmington  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  a  presidential  elector  for  the  state  at  large  in 
1888.  Col.  Waddell  possesses  good  literary  and  his- 
torical ability,  and  beside  various  monographs  and 
addresses,  has  published  an  address  on  "The  Last 
Year  of  the  War  in  North  Carolina,  including 
Plymouth,  Fort  Fisher  and  BeHtonsville "  (Rich- 
mond, 1888) ;  "  A  Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times, 
1754^1773";  and  "  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gen. 
Hugh  Waddell"  (1890). 

TODD,  John,  cleigyman  and  author,  was  bom 
at  Rutland,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Christopher  Todd,  a  native  of  Ponte- 
fract,  Yorkshire,  England,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
child  settled  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  between  1641 
and  1647.  The  family  is  a  large  one  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  number  of  clergymen,  doctors 
and  soldiers  it  has  produced,  but  none,  probably, 
has  exerted  a  wider  influence  than  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  whose  words,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  have  gone  "unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
and  none  has  gained  a  greater  victory  over  oppress- 
ing circumstances.  Six  years  after  John  Todd  was 
born,  his  father,  who  had  been  crippled  for  some 
time,  died;  his  mother  was  an  incurable  invalid,  and 
the  children,  who  were  many,  were  scattered  among 
various  relatives,  John  going  to  live  with  an  aunt 
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at  North  Killingworth,  Conn.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years  he  was  placed  with  another  relative,  at  New* 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  there  attended  school  for  a  time 
and  formed  the  determination  to  go  to  college.  In 
1818  he  presented  himself  for  admission  to  Yale, 
having  walked  to  New  Haven  on  foot  from  Charles- 
town,  Mass. ,  and  was  allowed  to  enter,  although  he 
was  insufficently  prepared.  This  want  of  adequate 
preparatory  training  and  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing himself  by  teaching,  made  his  progress  through 
college  difficult,  and  twice  his  health  broke  down 
under  the  strain.  His  will  power  carried  him  through, 
however,  and  he  was  graduated  with 
his  class.  He  then  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  paid 
his  expenses  largely  by  his  pen,  and 
became  so  favorably  known  as  a 
preacher  and  orator  that  he  was  of- 
fered a  pastorate  before  he  had 
finished  his  studies.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  seminary  in  1825,  and 
in  1826  became  pastor  of  a  new 
Congregational  chtlrch  at  Groton, 
Mass.,  formed  by  seceding  "ortho- 
dox" members  of  the  old  First 
Church,  and  here  he  remained,  pros- 
pering in  his  work,  until  1833,  de- 
clining calls  to  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  an  invitation  to 
become  the  editor  of  the  New  Yoi'k 
' '  Observer. "  Prom  1833  until  1836  he 
served  as  pastor  of  a  new  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  from 
1836  until  1842  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  he  remained  its  pastor  until  forced  by  the 
failure  of  hfs  health  to  resign  in  1872.  His  parish 
was  a  large  one,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties 
of  preaching,  visiting,  marrying  and  burying,  he 
performed  those  of  chairman  of  the  school  commit- 
tee and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  girls 
school.  By  this  time  his  works  were  well  known  in 
England,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  his  pen  was  kept 
busy  in  producing  new  books,  or  in  writing  for 
religious  newspapers.  He  produced  about  thirty 
volumes  in  all,  some  of  which  sold  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  thousand  copies,  several  of 
them  being  translated  into  various  European  and 
Asiatic  languages.  Those  for  children  and  youth 
were  especially  popular.  His  "Student's  Manual" 
and  "  Index  Rerum  "  (1835),  have  passed  through  a 
number  of  editions.  His  "Lectures  to  Children." 
(1884)  was  used  as  atext-book  at  Sierra  Leone  mission 
and  was  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 
"Simple  Sketches "  (1843)  embodies  several  essays 
written  during  his  college  course.  "  Woman's 
Rights  "  (1867),  was  wittily  answered  by  Gail  Hamil- 
ton, in  "Woman's  Wrongs"  (1888).  His  last  book, 
"Old  Fashioned  Lives,"  was  published  in  1870. 
Dr.  Todd  visited  the  Adirondacks  every  summer  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  subsequently  "  roughed 
it "  in  the  woods  of  Maine  and  Canada.  He  was  an 
expert  fisherman  and  a  good  shot,  though  he  never 
took  the  life  of  any  creature  for  mere  sport.  His 
reputed  prowess  in  that  direction  and  his  stanch 
Calvinism  are  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Long- 
fellow the  character  of  the  parson  in  his  "  Birds  of 
Killingworth  "  (1863): 

1      "  The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year. 
And  read  with  fervor  Edwards  '  On  the  Will.' 
His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer, 
In  summer,  on  some  Adirondack  hill." 

Recreation  at  home  was  found  in  keeping  bees  and 
in  forming  and  carving  articles  of  wood  and  ivory 
in  a  well-equipped  workshop  adjoining  his  study. 
Dr.   Todd    greatly  encouraged  and  helped  Mary 
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Lyon  in  her  efforts  to  found  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  Ms  labors  in  behalf  of  education  in  general 
were  almost  as  important  as  those  performed  as  a 
religious  teacher.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Williams  College  in  1845.  He 
was  married,  in  1830,  to  Mary  Skinner,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Joab  Brace,  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Newington,  Conn.  He  died 
at  Pittsfleld,  Aug.  34,  1873.  See  "John  Todd,  the 
Story  of  his  Life,"  edited  by  his  son.  Rev.  John  E. 
Todd  (1876). 

EAGrAIf,  Jolin,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Horse- 
heads,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1855.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  his  father 
being  one  of  the  Irish  patriots  of  that  period,  and 
compelled  to  fl'je  to  avoid  imprisonment.  Mr.  Eagan 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  worked  on  a 
farm  until  he  moved  to  Madison,  Fla.,  in  1874.  He 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  Madison  county  circuit 
court  in  1877,  and  after  leaving  the  office  became  a 
cotton  planter.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflSce 
of  Col.  J.  P.  Jones,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Escambia  county,  April  34, 1882,  and 
of  the  state,  supreme  and  federal  courts  in  1885. 
Pres.  Arthur  appointed  him  postmaster  of  Pensacola 
in  April,  1884,  but  he  was  re- 
moved on  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration the  following  year.  In 
1888  he  was  nominated  for  at- 
torney-general of  the  state  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 
a  dictator  of  the  K.  of  H.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Pearl 
Eagan  Orphan's  Home,  started 
by  his  wife,  whose  charitable 
disposition  and  religious  nature 
prompted  the  kindliest  interest 
in  the  unfortunate.  Mr.  Eagan 
stands  among  the  highest  at 
the  Pensacola  bar,  being  a  close 
student,  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  character- 
ized by  a  keen  sense  of  honor 
and  the  strictest  probity.  He 
is  among  the  most  progres- 
sive citizens  of  Pensacola,  in- 
terested in  eveiything  intended  to  develop  the  city, 
and  thoroughly  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He 
is  an  excellent  political  speaker,  and  has  a  bright 
future  before  him,  professionally  and  politically. 
Mr.  Eagan  was  married,  Oct.  1,  1885,  to  Pearl, 
daughter  of  Capt.  A.  M.  Lapington  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. ,  a  distinguished  Confederate  officer.  She  died 
in  1893,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

BEECHER,  Willis  Judson,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Hampden,  O.,  April  29,  1838. 
His  parents  were  of  New  England  descent,  his  father 
having  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  home  missionary. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  Ohio,  Connecticut 
and  central  New  York.  In  1858  he  was  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  then  taught 
in  Whitestown  Seminary  until  1861,  when  he  became 
a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Beecher  was  elected,  in  1864,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  but  re- 
signed this  soon  afterwards  to  fill  the  chair  of  moral 
science  and  belles-lettres  in  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
111.  After  four  years  in  this  chair,  he  was,  from 
1869  to  1871,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational)  in  Galesburg,  after  which  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
and  has  since  held  that  position.     Mr.   BeecUer's 
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most  important  literary  work  has  been  of  the  nature 
of  extensive  contributions  to  various_  newspapers, 
magazines,  reviews,  journals  of  societies  and  ency- 
clopeedias,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Amer- 
ican supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  " 
(1883-89) ;  twelve  articles  on  the  post-exilian  history 
of  Israel,  published  in  the  "  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Student "  (1889-90) ;  the  series  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  churches,  in  "John- 
son's Universal  Cyclopsedia"  (1893-95)  and,  for 
several  years,  the  Old  'Testament  "Critical  Notes" 
in  the  "Sunday  School  Times."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished in  book  form  "Farmer  Tompkins  and  His 
Bibles"  (1874),  the  introduction  to  the  "Index  of 
Presbyterian  Ministers,  "1706-1881  (published  1883) ; 
"  Drill  Lessons  in  Hebrew"  (1883,  1886),  and  "Old 
Testament  Notes  "  (1897). 

CABBtlTHERS,  Robert  L.,  legislator,  was 
born  in  Smith  county,  Tenn. ,  in  1800.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  an  infant  and  his  father  became  para- 
lyzed when  he  was  a  lad,  throwing  him  upon  his 
own  resources  to  work  as  a  farm  hand.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Carthage, 
and  soon  rose  to  be  a  partner,  taking  charge  of  a 
branch  at  Woodbury.  Part  of  his  profits  went  to 
pay  for  tuition  at  Greenville  College,  and  then, 
having  completed  the  course  at  that  institution,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Samuel  Powell, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823.  In  September 
of  that  year  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives.  Returning  to  Smith  county,  he 
was,  in  1827,  elected  circuit  attorney-general  by  the 
legislature,  and  served  until  1833,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  as  that  legislature  was  the  first  to 
meet  under  a  new  constitution,  the  work  was  im- 
portant, and  Mr.  Carruthers  distinguished  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  At  that 
time,  in  collaboration  with  Judge  A.  O.  P.  Nichol- 
son, he  made  a  compilation  of  the  statutes  of  the 
state.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  house  of 
representatives  to  succeed  John  Bell,  and  was  re- 
nominated, but  declined  the  honor.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Campbell,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Judge  Greene  having  resigned,  and  in  1853 
was  elected  by  the  legislature.  In  1854  he  was 
again  elected;  this  time  by  the  people  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  constitution.  He  continued 
his  duties  as  judge  until  the  latter  part  of  1861,  when 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  peace  congress  of 
that  year.  On  the  failure  of  that  mission  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  provisional  congress  of  the 
Confederate  states.  In  1863  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor to  succeed  Isham  G.  Harris,  but  was  never  in- 
ducted into  office  on  account  of  the  Federal  occupation 
of  the  state,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  appointed  provi- 
sional governor  by  Pres.  Lincoln,took  his  place.  After 
the  civil  war  closed  he  practiced  in  Nashville,  in  part- 
nership with  Judge  William  F.  Cooper,  but  soon  re- 
tired to  Lebanon  and  became  professor  of  law  in 
Cumberland  University,  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he 
became  president  in  1843.  Judge  Carruthers  has  been 
called  the  greatest  advocate  that  Tennessee  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  not  remarkable  as  an  orator  and  he 
lacked  graces  of  person;  but  he  was  fluent  in  speech, 
and  had  a  power  of  statement  and  a  clear,  logical  way 
of  treating  subjects  that  were  irresistible.  His  skill 
in  dissolving  sophistry  was  wonderful.  It  was  fre- 
quently said  of  him  that  his  appearance  before  a 
jury  was  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  the, 
other  side.     He  died  Oct.  3,  1883. 

CHIPMAN,  John  Logan,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  5, 1830, 
sou  of  Henry  Chipman  (1785-1867),  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Pres.  Monroe  U.  S.  judge  for  the  ter- 
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ritory  of  Michigan  in  1824.  Tlie  son  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  was  afterward 
graduated  at  the  tTniversity  of  Michigan.  At  tlie 
age  of  sixteen  he  joined  an  expedition  for  exploring 
the  then  wild  Lake  Superior  region  for  the  Montreal 
Mining  Co.  On  his  return,  he  studied  law,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  was  appointed  to  the 
agency  making  payment  to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake 
Superior.  He  also  participated  in  making  the  treaty 
of  Detroit  with  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  of  Michi- 
gan. He  served  as  assistant  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Michigan  in  1853 ;  was  city  attorney 
of  Detroit  in  1856-61  (two  terms);  served  in  the  legis- 
latm-e  in  1863 ;  was  attorney  for  the  police  board  in 
1865-79  ;  ran  for  congress  in  1866,  but  was  defeated  ; 
was  elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  De- 
troit in  1879,  and  at  the  end  of  his  six  years'  ser- 
vice was  re-elected  in  1885.  He  then  served  in  the 
fiftieth,  fifty-first,  fifty-second  and  fifty-third  con- 
gresses. He  had  rare  power  as  an  orator.  At  dif- 
ferent times  Mr.  Chipman  was  connected,  in  an  ed- 
itorial capacity,  with  the  "Detroit  Free  Press"  and 
the  "  Chicago  Times."  One  of  his  pet  projects  was 
the  building  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  state  of  New 
York.     He  died  in  Detroit,  May  17, 1893. 

IiANDEB,  Frederick  William,  soldier  and 
civil  engineer,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 
1823.  His  father,  Edward  Lander,  and  his  grand- 
father were  shipowners  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
His  mother,  Eliza  West,  was  the  daughter  of  Nath- 
aniel West,  who  in  early  life  was  for  a  short  time  a 
midshipman  on  a  British  man-of-war.  Leaving 
that  position  Mr.  West  came  home,  and  taking  the 
command  of  the  Black  Prince,  a  private  armed  ves- 
sel, so  distinguished  himself  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution  that  the  Black  Prince  is  mentioned  in 
Cooper's  "  Naval  History  "  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  American  privateers.  In  1798  he  sent 
from  Salem  the  first  vessel  from  the  United  States  to 
make  a'voyage  around  the  world.  His  great-grand- 
father, Elias  Hasket  Derby,  sent  the  first  vessel  from 
the  United  States  to  the  East  Indies  and  thus  opened 
the  famous  trade  that  so  enricfied  his  native  town. 
Frederick  William  Lander  was  noted  among  his 
playmates  for  his  courage,  love  of  manly  sports,  ad- 
venturous spirit  and  great  physical  strength.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Franklin  and  Dum- 
mer  academies,  and  afterwards  studied  civil  engi- 
neering with  Maj.  Barton  at  South  Andover.  When 
he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  was  employed  as 
a  surveyor  on  the  Eastern  and  other  railroads,  ris- 
ing to  the  position  of  chief  engineer.  Meanwhile 
his  interest  had  been  awakened  in  the  scheme  of  a 
Pacific  railroad,  then  being  agitated  by  William 
Whitney,  and  in  1858  he  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Northern  Pacific  survey,  accompanying 
Isaac  I.  Stevens,  then  lieutenant  of  engineers,  on  a 
tour  across  the  northern  plains.  At  the  close  of  this 
survey  he  submitted  a  report  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  that  new 
and  unexplored  region.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he 
equipped  (with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Edward 
Lander,  then  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  territory  of  Washington)  a  party  to  examine 
and  report  upon  a  projected  road  from  Puget  Sound, 
by  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  to  the  Mississippi, 
planned  to  connect  with  a  road  to  California.  His 
report  |of  this  reconnaissance  was  so  thorough  that 
the  house  of  representatives  had  10,000  copies  of  it 
printed.  For  the  following  four  years  Mr.  Lander 
acted  as  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
overland  wagon  road,  and  incidentally  he  was,  in- 
volved in  occasional  encounters  with  the  Indians, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  defeating  and  eventually 
pacifying.  He  also  made  improvements  in  the 
overland  route,  greatly  aiding  emigration,  and  at 
the  same  time  managed  the  sums  entrusted  to  him 


by  congress  for  this  purpose  with  such  economy 
that  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  treasury  a  large 
imexpended  balance.     That  this  was  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service  is  shown  by  the  praise 
accorded  to  his  labors  in  the  reports  of  the  then 
secretary  of  the  interior.     At   the  same  time  he 
was  studying  the  problem  of  a  Pacific  road,  and  in 
1858,  following  a  resolution  requesting  information 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  he  made  a  full  and 
exhaustive  report    "as  to  the    practicability  and 
method  of  construction  of  railroads,"  advocating  a 
main  line  to  Salt  Lake,  with  branches  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Puget  Sound.     In  1859  he  made  a  speech 
at  San  Francisco,  strengthening  the  feeling  he  had 
already  created  in  favor  of  a  Pacific  road.     While 
in  San  Francisco,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  he  was  married 
to  Jean  Margaret  Davenport,  a  lady  of  high  per- 
sonal character  and  of  marked  literary  taste,  who 
was  distinguished  as  an  actress,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.     By  this  marriage  there  were 
no  children.      At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  he  volunteered  his  services  in  aid  of  the  Fede- 
ral cause,  and  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  Gov. 
Houston  of  Texas,  with  authority  to  order,  if  he 
thought  best,  the  troops  then  in  Texas  to  support 
the  govei'nor.     After  serving  on  other  important 
missions  he  volunteered  as  aid  to  Gen.  McClellan. 
In  the  campaign  in  Western  Virginia  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Philippi  and  at 
Rich  Mountain,  where  he  guided  the 
column  through  a  pathless  forest  in 
the  midst  of  the  action,  and  after- 
wards    displayed      extraordinary 
courage  in  battle,  having  his  horse 
shot  under  him.     On  May  17, 1861, 
his  gallantry  was  rewarded  with  the 
commission    of   brigadier- general, 
and  a  command  was  assigned  him  on 
the  upper  Potomac.    While  recon- 
noitering  at  Edward's  Ferry  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and, 
his  aid  being  needed  to  open  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  he  did 
not  wait  for  the  wound  to  heal  prop- 
erly, but  on  Dec.  27, 1861,  assumed 
command  of  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  with 
that  object  in  view.     In  the  follow- 
ing month  he  held  the  town  of  Hancock  with  4.000 
men  against  Gen.  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  with  a  force 
estimated  at  16,000  men,  but  was  compelled  under 
orders  to   evacuate   Romney  and  to  withdraw  to 
Patterson  Creek  to  protect  the  railroad.      In  Feb- 
ruary, being  largely  reinforced,  he  reoccupied  Rom- 
ney and  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  Bloom- 
ery  Gap.     For  this  reason  he  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  secretary  of  war.     Feeling  that  his 
health  was  almost  exhausted,  he  reported  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  the  work  entrusted  to  him  and 
requested  to  be  relieved;  but  when  this  was  not 
done,  he  determined  to   continue   his   eflorts,  and 
was  undertaking  an  attack  upon  Jackson,  at  Win- 
chester, when  he  was  seized  with  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  died  very  suddenly,  on  March  3,  1863. 
Mr.  Lander  distinguished  himself  during  his  short 
life  as  an  intrepid  soldier,  an  adventurous  and  suc- 
cessful explorer,  a  talented   civil  engineer  and  a 
terse  and  vigorous  writer.     His  military  achieve- 
ments were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  cause  he 
espoused,   his  explorations  opened  up    the    great 
plains,  and  his  writings  and  orations  were  the  means 
of  originating  a  scheme  of  railroads  of  incalculable 
sei-vice  to  the  country. 

LANDER,  Jean  Margaret  (Davenport), 
actor,  was  born  in  Wolverhampton,  England,  May 
3,  1839,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Donald,  lawyer  and 
manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre.    When  only 
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seven  years  of  age  she  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  her  father's  theatre,  and  immediately 
after  performed  in  London  at  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre as  Little  Pickle,  where  she  was  so  warmly  re- 
ceived that  she  was  exploited  as  an  infant  prodigy. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1838,  and  appeared 
first  on  the  American  stage  at  the  National  Theatre, 
New  York.  She  then  played  in  succession  in  all  the 
large  eastern  and  southern  cities,  and  after  a  tour 
through  the  "West  Indies  and  a  second  tour  in  the 
United  States,  she  spent  the  winter  in  Italy  and 
France,  returning  to  England  in  the  following  spring. 
Her  talents  ripened  and  broadened  as  she  grew  older, 
and  when  she  made  her  debut  as  an  adult  as  Juliet 
in  London  in  1844,  she  at  once  took  a  high  place  in 
her  profession.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1849,  and  for  a  number  of  years  traveled  as  a  star. 
She  was  married  to  Col.  F.  W.  Lander,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  Oct.  13,  1860.  He  died  two  years  later, 
from  wounds  received  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
civil  war,  and  his  widow  gave  her  time  until  the 
close  of  the  war  to  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Subsequently  she  reappeared  on 
the  stage  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  in  February, 
1865,  and  for  many  years  continued  to  be  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  As  an  actress  she  was  finished, 
versatile  and  impressive,  of  dignified  bearing  and 
graceful  presence.  She  was  the  original  Adrienne 
Lacouvreur  on  the  English-speaking  stage,  and  dis- 
played especial  excellence  in  tragic  roles.  Her  last 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
in  the  "  Scarlet  Letter."  She  subsequently  lived  in 
Washington,  D.  0. 

JOHNSON,  John  Lindsay,  legislator,  lawyer 
and  planter,  was  born  in  Floyd  county,  Ga.,  in 
September,  1855,  son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  (Seabrook) 
Johnson.  His  father  was  of  Scotch 
extraction,  and  when  a  boy  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Cass  (now  Bar- 
tow) county,  and  in  1842  to  Floyd 
county,  where  he  became  in  after- 
life an  extensive  planter  and  a  hearty 
supporter  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
His  grandfather,  Lindsay  Johnson, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Creek  war  of  1836.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  county,  and  in  the  grammar 
school  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  attended 
special  courses  in  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  and 
the  law  department  of  the  Georgia 
State  University  at  Athens.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Rome, 
6a.,  in  1875,  and  also  attended  to 
his  large  planting  interests  in  Floyd,  Bartow,  and 
Chattanooga  counties.  He  was  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  as  a  representative  from  Athens  in  1884 and 
1888.  Asa  legislator  he  took  high  rank  at  once, 
serving  on  such  important  committees  as  special 
judiciaiy,  corporations,  military  and  special  local 
legislation.  He  was  prominent  in  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation,  notably  the  creation  of  the  State 
Technological  College;  the  measure  to  prevent 
consolidation  of  railways  to  the  disadvantage  of 
legitimate  competition;  the  "Glenn"  law,  to 
tax  railway  property  by  counties,  fought  at  every 
step  but  finally  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  ;  and 
in  every  legislative  effort  to  promote  industries  and 
develop  the  public  resources.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  gentle- 
man of  attractive  social  qualities,  and  is  accomplished 
and  well-informed  on  current  topics  ;  besides  he 
reads  and  speaks  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  public  spirited  men 
of  the  South.  He  serves  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers' 


Protective  Association,  and  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Floyd  County  Agricultural  and  Hoiticul- 
tural  Society.  In  politics  he  is  a  zealous  Democrat. 
He  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of 
J.  D.  C.  Gillespie  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

ABNOT,  John,  merchant,  was  born  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  Sept.  25,  1793.  His  parents  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  in  1801,  and  settled  near  the 
city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  were  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  boy  obtained  only  a  fair  educa- 
tion, being  compelled  to  assist  in  the  family's  sup- 
port by  his  daily  labor.  When  twenty-four  years  of 
age  he  left  home,  and  settled  at  Elmira,  which  was 
then  called  Newtown.  He  had  already  obtained  a 
reputation  for  prudence  and  integrity,  and  a  merchant 
of  Albany  started  him  in  a  business  undertaking, 
giving  him  the  entire  control  of  it.  He  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  buy 
out  his  partner  and  assume  full  proprietorship  of  the 
enterprise.  In  1824  he  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Stephen  Tuttle,  a  merchant  of  Elmira,  and  in 
1881  became  his  father-in-law's  partner.  Mr.  Arnot 
built  the  first  foundry  erected  in  Elmira,  and  he  also 
brought  to  that  town  the  first  steam  engine  ever 
used  in  that  section.  In  the  meantime  he  made  large 
purchases  in  land,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  which,  in 
1833,  added  materially  to  his  wealth.  He  joined 
others  in  organizing  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  director,  and  in  1837,  when 
the  financial  panic  pressed  hard  upon  all  banking  in- 
stitutions, he  was  made  cashier.  The  result  was 
that  the  bank  was  placed  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  has 
ever  since  had  a  prosperous  career.  In  1848  Mr. 
Arnot,  with  others,  took  the  contract  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Erie  railroad  between  Binghampton  and 
Elmira,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  afterward  an 
extension  of  the  work  to  Corning,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Arnot  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  company.  In  1853  he  obtained  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  stock  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank,  and 
on  being  elected  its  president,  appointed  his  second 
son,  John  Arnot,  Jr.,  cashier  of  the  institution.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  president  of  the  company 
which  constnicted  the  Junction  canal,  and  the  same 
year  he  became  president  of  the  Gas  Company  of  El- 
mira. An  important  investment  of  Mr.  Arnot's  was 
the  land  purchased  near  Blossburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
mined  for  coal  and  in  a  few  years  became  sole  pro- 
prietor of  several  large  working  mines.  During  all 
his  active  business  life  Mr.  Arnot  took  great  interest 
in  the  condition  of  education  in  the  state,  although 
he  kept  entirely  out  of  politics.  The  public  school 
system  of  New  York  originated  about  1858,  and  in 
1859  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Elmira  board 
of  education,  an  office  which  he  continued  to'  hold 
for  six  years.  In  1858  also  he  was  nominated  for 
congress,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  Mr. 
Arnot  was  soon  after  stricken  with  paralysis,  but  par- 
tially recovered,  and  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  during 
which  he  passed  some  time  at  his  birthplace  in  Scot- 
land. On  returning  home  and  assuming  charge  of 
his  financial  affairs,  he  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
from  which  he  never  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend 
to  his  business.     He  died  in  Elmira,  Nov.  18,  1873. 

ABNOT,  John,  banker,  was  born  in  Elmira, 
March  11,  1881,  the  son  of  John  Arnot,  a  Scotchman 
and  a  pioneer  business  man  in  Elmira,  who  built  the 
first  foundry  erected  in  that  town.  Young  John 
Arnot  received  an  excellent  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  Elmira  and  other  places.  He  began  a 
college  course  at  Yale,  but  did  not  remain  there 
long,  preferring  to  enter  the  banking  house  of  his 
father.  In  1852,  when  the  latter  became  president 
of  the  Chemung  County  Bank,  the  son  was  appointed 
cashier  of  the  institution.     Here  he  developed  re- 
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markable  financial  capacity,  becoming  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  business  circles,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  time  of  liis 
death.  As  a  young  man  he  showed  a  great  interest 
in  politics,  and  in  1859  was  elected  president  of  the 
village,  a  trust  which  he  fulfilled  so  satisfactorily 
that  he  was  re-elected  twice  thereafter.  In  1864, 
when  Elmira  was  chartered  as  a  city,  Mr.  Arnot  was 
nominated  and  elected  the  first  mayor.  His  adminis- 
tration proved  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  new  city, 
whose  iaterests  were  carefully  and  judiciously  fos- 
tered, local  improvements  being  carried  out,  and 
various  enterprises  started,  which  have  since  con- 
tributed to  place  Elmira  among  the  foremost  inland 
cities  of  the  state.  In  1870  Mr.  Arnot  was  again 
called  to  the  mayoralty,  and  in  1874,  for  a  third 
time  filled  the  office,  retiring  from  it  with  a  record 
for  fidelity  and  usefulness  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass.  Mr.  Arnot  always  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  although  his  family  had  previously 
been  identified  with  the  Whigs  and  the  district  in 
which  he  resided  was  strongly  Republican.  Mr.  Ar- 
not was  nominated  for  the  forty-eighth  congress,  with 
the  labor  before  him  of  overcoming  a  standing  Re- 
publican majority  of  fully  3,000  votes.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  nearly 
3,000  over  the  Republican,  Prohibition  and  Green- 
back candidates,  so  that  almost  6,000  citizens 
changed  their  votes  at  this  election  in  order  to  give 
Mr.  Arnot  their  support.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  term  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  same 
olflce,  endorsed  by  the  Republicans,  and  elected  with 
practically  no  opposition.  In  1884  Mr.  Arnot  was 
so  seriously  injured  by  a  gas  explosion  in  the  vault 
of  his  bank  that  for  a  long  time  he  lay  between  life 
and  death,  and  never  entirely  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  sustained,  which,  doubtless,  eventually  led 
to  his  death.  Mr.  Arnot  was  married,  in  1858,  to 
A.  E.  Hulett,  daughter  of  Charles  Hulett  of  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.  This  lady  and  his  three  children 
survive  him.  He  also  left  one  brother,  Matthias  H. 
Arnot,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  William  13.  Ogden  and 
Mrs.  Gr.  G.  Haven  of  New  York  city.  He  died  in 
Elmira,  N".  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1866. 

BOC£HILL,  William  Woodville,  orientalist 
and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  1,  1853,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Cad- 
walader  Rockliill,  a  lawj'er  of  that  city.  He  went 
to  France  in  1864,  where  he  received  his  education 
at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte,  attending  also  from  1868  to 
1870  the  lectures  on  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  Tibetan  and 
comparative  philology  at  the  College  de  France. 
He  entered  the  ficole  Speciale  Militaire  of  St.  Cyr 
in  1871,  was  graduated  with  his  class  in  1873,  and 
commissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Legion  Etran- 
gfire  in  Algeria  (Province  of  Oran).  He  served 
with  his  regiment  in  various  parts  in  the  south  of 
the  province  until  1876,  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Returning  again  to 
France  in  1881,  he  continued  his  oriental  studies. 
On  April  9,  1884,  he  was  appointed  second  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  legation  in  China  by  Pres.  Arthur. 
He  was  promoted  July  1.1885,  to  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Pekin  by  Pres.  Cleveland,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  August,  1888.  From 
the  latter  part  of  1886  until  April,  1887,  he  was 
charge  d'affaires  (ad  interim)  in  Korea.  Mr.  Rock- 
hill  resigned  in  August,  1888,  and  undertook  a 
journey  of  exploration  in  Mongolia  and  Thibet,  for 
which  work  he  had  been  preparing  himself  ever 
since,  his  arrival  in  Pekin  by  the  study  of  the 
spoken  languages  of  Thibet  and  China.  He  tra versed- 
northern  cSiina,  the  Kokonor  region  and  a  large  un- 
explored region  of  eastern  Thibet,  surveying  over 
1,700  miles  of  new  country.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  1889,  and  pub- 
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lished,  in  1891,  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  a 
comprehensive  work  valued  as  an  authority  in  this 
new  field  of  research.  He  again  left  his  native 
country  in  1891  for  a  second  expedition  in  Mongolia 
and  Thibet,  returning  at  the  end  of  1893.  In  April, 
1893,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  third  assistant  secretary  of  state.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state  on  the  government  board  of  control  of 
the  World's  Columbian  exposition,  and  later  was 
commissioned  chairman  of  the  board  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  published  works  are 
"Udanavarga,  the  Northern  Buddhist,"  version  of 
Dhammapada  (1883,  Trilbner  &  Co.,  London);  "A 
Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  History  of  his 
Church"  (1884,  Trilbner  &  Co.,  London);  "  Land  of 
the  Lamas"  (1891,  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.),  an  8vo. 
volume  devoted  to  the  results  of  his  first  explora- 
tions; and  "Diary  of  a  Journey  in  Mongolia  and 
Thibet"  (1893,  Smithsonian  Institution).  He  re- 
ceived the  Victoria  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1898,  and  has  also  been  made 
honorary  member  of  various  foreign  and  American 
learned  societies.  In  1895  he  was  sent  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  United  States  to  the  sixth  international 
geographical  congress  at  London,  and  on  Feb.  11, 
1896,  was  commissioned  assistant  secretary  of  state, 

KINGr,  David  Iiattituore,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Pike  county.  Miss.  .March  5,  1850,  son  of  John 
W.  and  Angeline  (Foil)  King.  In 
1567  the  family,  removing  to  Arkan- 
sas, settled  on  a  farm  in  Lafayette 
county.  During  liis  father's  ab- 
sence as  lieutenant  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  David  was  manager 
of  the  farm,  and  often  head  of  the 
household  as  well,  for  his  mother 
was  frequently  in  such  delicate 
health  that  she  was  unable  to  at- 
tend to  the  household  duties.  As 
a  result  of  this  experience,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  expert  cotton- 
spin  ners  in  the  state,  and  also  so  pro- 
ficient as  a  driver  of  oxen  that, 
after  the  war,  he  was  able  to  earn 
a  good  living  as  a  carter,  railroads 
being  then  unknown  in  that  section. 
During  short  periods  each  year  he 
attended  school,  and  when  he  was 
about  twenty  became  himself  a 
teacher  in  a  country  school,  over 
which  he  presided  for  eight  years, 
period  he  also  studied  law  and  began  its  practice, 
gradually  withdrawing  from  his  earlier  profession. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  sheriff  by  the  Democrats  of 
Lafaj^ette  county.  Ark.,  being  the  first  sheriff 
elected  upon  that  ticket  after  the  war.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  circuit  courts  in  1883,  and 
in  1886  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature.  In  1887 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Arkansas  supreme 
court,  and  not  long  after,  to  the  Federal  courts. 
In  1889-90  he  was  public-school  examiner  for  his 
county,  and  in  1895-97  he  served  in  the  state  senate. 
Mr.  King  has  attained  considerable  local  celebrity 
as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  poverty  and  early  obstacles  to  education,  he  has 
succeeded  in  becoming  prominent  in  politics.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Knights 
of  Honor.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Methodist,  a 
constant  attendant  and  generous  supporter  of  the 
church  at  Lewisville,  Ark.  He  was  married,  Nov. 
13, 1878,  to  Susan,  one  of  twin  daughters  of  Willis 
L.  and  Sarah  (Porrister)  Snow  of  Columbia  county, 
Ark.  They  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  three, 
Susan,  Lillian  and  John  Willis  King  survive. 
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CRAIGHEAD,  Thomas,  first  president  of  Da- 
vidson Academy  and  of  Cumberland  College,  subse- 
quently the  University  of  Nasbville  (1785-1809),  was 
born  jn  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C,  in  1750.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  histories  as  Thomas  Brown 
Craighead,  which  is  an  error,  as  he  had  no  middle 
name.  He  was  descended  from  Rev.  Robert  Craig- 
head, a  native  of  Scotland,  who  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Donoughmore,  Ireland,  and 
■was  one  of  the  thirteen  ministers  who  constituted  the 
presbytery  of  Logan.  That  zealous  clergyman  was 
moderator  at  Londonderry  when  that  city  refused 
admittance  to  the  troops  of  James  IL,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  but  returned  to  die  in 
Londonderry  in  1711.  His  son,  Thomas,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  laird,  gave  up  the  study  of 
medicine  for  that  of  divinity,  and  going  to  Ireland 
became  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  at  Donegal 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  1715  emigrated  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  son  of  Thomas,  Alexander,  was  a  man 
of  great  celebrity.  He  removed  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia  in  1749,  and  thence,  in  1755,  to  Anson 
county,  N.  C,  accompanied  by  most  of  his  congre- 


gation. He  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sugar 
Creek,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1766. 
Here  he  found  the  opportunity  he  had  sought  through 
life,  among  a  people  "  united  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  religious  and  civil  government."  Says  Rev. 
Dr.  Foote  in  the  ' '  Annals  of  North  Carolina  " :  "  He 
was  a  teacher  of  the  whole  population" — "whose 
minds  could  conceive  the  glorious  idea  of  inde- 
pendence, and  whose  convention  announced  it  to  the 
world  in  May,  1775."  Says  a  distinguished  orator, 
alluding  to  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Alexander  Craig- 
head: "It  was  from  this  fountain  that  Dr.  Ephraim 
Brevard  and  his  honored  associates  drew  their  in- 
spirations of  liberty."  Although  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  results  of  his  teachings,  yet  he  is  to-day 
honored  as  the  inspirer  of  the  public  sentiment 
that  culminated  in  the  immortal  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration. Thomas  Craighead,  son  of  Alexander, 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prince- 
ton, in  1755;  then  studied  rtivinity,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1780.  For  a  short  time  he  occu- 
pied his  father's  pulpit  at  Sugar  Creek,  whence  he 
removed  to  Haysborough,  six  miles  east  of  Nashville, 
and  there  founded  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 


middle  Tennessee.  This  became  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  churches  in  the  South.  In  1785, 
when  Davidson  Academy  was  established  by  the 
general  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Craighead, 
as  the  man  most  noted  for  literary  attainments  and 
for  devotion  to  education,  was  the  first-named  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  first  incorporated  institution  of  learning 
in  middle  Tennessee.  As  president  of  the  academy  he 
presided  ex  officio  over  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  included  such  men  as  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Gen.  James  Robertson.  The  school  be- 
gan its  sessions  in  Mr.  Craighead's  church  building 
at  Spring  Hill,  near  Haysborough.  In  1806,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  act  of  congress  known  as 
the  cession  act,  which  donated  100,000  acres  of  land 
to  be  divided  between  two  colleges  in  Tennessee, 
Davidson  Academy  by  act  of  legislature  became 
Cumberland  College,  and  Mr.  Craighead  was  unani- 
mously elected  president.  He  resigned  in  1809,  and 
soon  after  became  involved  in  polemical  questions  of 
long  standing,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  bitter 
controversy,  and  divided  the  Presbyterian  church. 
In  April,  1810,  the  presbytery  of  Transylvania 
charged  him  with  entertaining  "Pelagian  views," 
and  when  he  refused  to  answer  the  accusation  in  per- 
son, tried  him  and  ordered  him  to  recant.  Mr. 
Craighead  appealed  to  the  synod,  and  then  to  the 
general  assembly,  the  highest  court  of  the  church; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  was  deposed  from  the  min- 
istry by  the  presbytery  of  Muhlenburg,  which  had 
been  formed  out  of  Transylvania.  The  controversy 
and  the  various  trials  lasted  for  fourteen  years  ;  but 
in  1824  the  decisions  were  reversed  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  Mr.  Craighead  was  reinstated  in  the 
ministry.  Among  his  strongest  friends  were  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Hon.  John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky, 
who  stated  that  Mr.  Craighead's  discourses  made  a 
more  lasting  impression  upon  him  than  those  of  any 
other  man.  In  nearly  all  important  meetings  in  Nash- 
ville at  which  he  was  present,  he  was  called  on  to 
preside.  His  eloquence  is  described  as  "  of  that  fervid 
kind  which  captivates  and  carries  away  the  hearer  in 
spile  of  himself."  Mr.  Craighead  was  married,  in 
1780,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  who  bore  him  seven  children:  John 
Brown,  Jane,  David,  Alexander,  William  Brown, 
James  Bi-owu  and  Thomas  Brown.  David  succeeded 
his  father  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Cumberland  College,  and  in  turn  transmitted  the 
office  to  his  son  Thomas  D.  Craighead.  Rev.  Thomas 
Craighead  died  in  1825,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  his  old  church,  near  "  the  Hermitage, "  the 
residence  of  his  life-long  friend,  Andrew  Jackson. 

PRIESTLEY,  James,  second  president  of 
Cumberland  College  (1809-31),  subsequently  the 
University  of  Nashville,  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  family  originally  came  from  York- 
shire, England;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
a  relative,  or,  more  likely,  a  son,  of  Joseph  Priestley, 
the  eminent  scientist.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  minutes  of  the  university,  very 
little  record  evidence  of  his  administration  is  accessi- 
ble. He  was  elected  president  of  Cumberland  Col- 
lege, Oct.  24, 1809,  and  "  immediately  took  charge." 
His  general  reputation  comes  down  in  the  legends  of 
the  university.  "  He  was  a  man  of  deep  learning, 
laborious  habits,  great  firmness,  and  of  somewhat 
irascible  and  imperious  temper."  He  was  held  by 
the  students  and  by  the  entire  community  in  great 
reverence  and  awe.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
his  stern  and  rigid  character.  In  1816  he  resigned 
the  presidency,  and  the  college  was  partially  sus- 
pended. In  November,  1820,  operations  were  re- 
sumed, and  Dr.  Priestley  was  recalled  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  continued  as  president  until  his  death  in 
February,  1821. 
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LINDSLET,  Philip,  clergyman  and  third 
presidentof  the  University  of  Nashville  (1825-50),  was 
born  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21,  1786,  son  of 
Isaac  and  Phoebe  (Gondii)  Lindsley.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Lindsley,  who  with  his  sons  John 
and  Francis  were  among  the  early  settleis  of  New 
Haven  colony,  having  come  from  some  place  to  the 
southwest  of  London,  to  Branford,  Conn.,  before 
1640.  When,  in  1667,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Branford,  Rev.  Abraham  Piersou,  removed  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  a  part  of  his  congregation, 
Francis  Lindsley  went  with  him,  and  lived  in  that 
town  until  his  death  in  1704.  His  only  son,  John, 
gi-eat-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley.settled 
at  Morristown,  and  his  descendants  are  numerous  in 
eastern  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  family  name  being  variously 
spelled.  Philip  Lindsley's  early  life  was  spent  at 
home  at  Basking  Ridge,  not  far  from  Mornstown, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  academy 
of  Rev.  Robert  Finley  of  that;  place,  to  prepare  for 
college.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1804,  and  then  taught  school 
until  1807,  when  he  began  the  study  of  theology. 
This  he  pursued  for  two  years  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  tutor,  and  on 
April  24, 1810,  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  continued 
his  studies  for  two  years,  preaching  at  Newtown,  L.  I. , 
and  at  various  places  in  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  then  returned  to  Princeton  to  take  the 
position  of  senior  tutor.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  languages  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion he  was  also  a  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1817  he  twice  declined  the  presidency  of 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  but  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  having  previously  been  ordained 
sine  titulo  to  the  ministry.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
acting  president  of  the  college  to  succeed  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  president, 
but  declined,  refusing  also  the  presidency  of  Cum- 
berland College,  now  the  University  of  Nashville. 
The  presidency  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  O. , 
was  also  within  his  grasp;  but,  fortunately  for  Cum- 
berland College,  he  was  induced  to  become  the  head 
of  that  institution — ^the  result  of  ,a  visit  to  Nashville 
in  1824 — and  on  Jan.  12,  1825,  he  was  inaugurated 
with  much  ceremony.  The  corporate  title  of  Cum- 
berland College  was  changed  the  next  year  to  the 
University  of  Nashville.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  to  be  "the  very  pioneei', 
missionary  and  champion  of  collegiate  and  university 
education  at  the  Southwest";  and  while  this  remark 
is  true,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  Dr.  Lindsley  built  upon  foundations  laid  by 
other  noted  educators.  He  broadened  those  founda- 
tions, however;  with  persistent  and  far-sighted  effort 
strove  to  make  the  institution  far-reaching  in  its  in- 
fluence; drew  about  him  a  corps  of  instructors  emi- 
nent in  their  special  departments,  and  gave  Nashville 
its  commanding  position  as  an  educational  centre. 
In  spite  of  financial  and  other  discouragements,  Dr. 
Lindsley  remained  at  the  head  of  the  university  until 
1850.  In  1829  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of 
Washington  College  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  Dick- 
inson College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  in  1830  was  twice 
chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama  atTu.s- 
caloosa;  in  1834  was  chosen  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  College  of 
Louisiana  at  Jackson;  in  1837  was  elected  president 
of  the  South  Alabama  College  at  Marion ;  and  in  1839, 
for  the  third  time,  president  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity. He  never  in  any  way  sought  an  appointment 
from  a  literary  institution;  and  the  fact  that  these 
honors  were  voluntarily  offered  testifies  to  the  high 
position  he  held  among  educators,  while   the  fact 


that  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  shows  how  strongly 
he  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  univer- 
sity to  education  in  the  Southwest.     It  was  chiefly 
through  his  baccalaureate  addresses  that  Dr.  Linds- 
ley reached  and  influenced  the  world  that  lay  with- 
out the  college  walls.     These  addresses  were  de- 
livered to  large  audiences,   and    then   printed    in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  through  the  mails. 
He  was  in  touch  with  the  times,  and  this  was  one 
secret  of  his  success  as  a  speaker.     He  was  accorded 
that  respect  by  the  public  which  a  man  should  always 
receive  for  wide   learning  and  extended  observa- 
tion, and  a  mind  especially  adapted  to  form  wise 
judgments.     In  May,  1850,  Dr.  Lindsley,  was  elected 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  biblical  archse- 
ology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind."  and  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  university 
in  October  following  he  removed  to  New  Albany  in 
December,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  at  the 
beginning  of  1851.     Here  he  remained  until  April, 
1853,  when,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
board,  he  resigned  the  office.    The  next  two  years 
were  spent  mainly  in  study,  devotion  and  social  in- 
tercourse; and  his  last  public  service  was  performed 
in  1855,  when  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Nashville.     He  had  served  as  moderator 
of  the  same  body  in  1884,  when  it 
had  held  its  sessions  at  Philadel- 
phia.    The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1825  by 
Dickinson  College,  and  in  1837  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  North- 
ern Society  of  Antiquarians  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  His  com- 
plete works,    educational,  relig- 
ious and  miscellaneous,  were  pub- 
lished in  three  handsome  octavos 
in    Philadelphia  in    1866.     Dr. 
Lindsley  was  twice  married:  first, 
on  Oct.    14,    1813,   to  Margaret 
Elizabeth,  only  child  of  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Lawrence,  agallant  sol- 
dier in  the  revolutionary  army 

and  successor  of  Aaron  Burr  as  --t 

attorney-general  of  the  state  of   /"T^V)  C"-^ 

New  York.     She  was  the  mother  ]^,,^^k*^i/fu^eu=^-lUi 

of  all  his  children.  Mrs.  Lindsley      '- '  '    Olji-J 

died  in  1845,  and  he  was  married 
in  1849  to  Mary  Ann  (Silliman)  Ayres,  widow  of  a 
kinsman,  Elias  Ayres,  founder  of  New  Albany  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Maj. 
William  Silliman  of  Fairfield,  Conn. ,  arid  a  niece  of 
Prof.Benjamiu  Silliman  of  Yale  College.  Dr.  Linds- 
ley left  three  sons':  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Nathaniel 
Lawrence,  and  John  Berrien,   all   of  whom  were 

Graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  two 
aughters:  Margai-et  and  Eliza  Berrien.  The  for- 
mer became  the  wife  of  Samuel  Crockett  of  Nash- 
ville, the  latter  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoyte,  D.D.,  subse- 
quently of  the  same  city.  Dr.  Lindsley  died  at 
Nashville,  May  25,  1855.  The  funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  distinguished  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  his  remains  were  laid  in  Mt.  Olivet 
cemetery,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  and  youngest 
son. 

LINDSLEY,  John  Berrien,  first  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville  (1855-70),  and  historian, 
was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  24,  1822,  son  of 
Philip  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Lindsley. 
His  father  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Lindsley  (6),  son  of 
Philip  (5),  son  of  John  (4),  son  of  John  (3),  son  of 
Francis  (2),  son  of  John  (1),  who  emigrated  from  near 
London,  England,  and  settled  at  Branford,  Conn., 
prior  to  1640.  Dr.  Lindsley's  mother  was  the  only 
child  of  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
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John  Berrien  Lindsley,  when  three  years  old,  went 
with  his  father  to  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  where  he  received 
his  education,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Nashville,  A.B.  in  1839,  and  A.M.  in  1841.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  took  one 
course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  and 
was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1843.  He  never  entered  practice,  but  con- 
tinued the  study  of  geology  and  other  sciences,  which 
he  had  begun  in  1838,  under  the  famous  Dr.  Gerard 
Troost,  Isaac  Lea,  John  Jay  and  others.  In  the  midst 
of  his  scientific  studies,  however,  he  became  impressed 
with  a  desire  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  in  1846  was  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  Nashville.  He 
filled  the  pulpits  at  Smyrna  and 
the  Hermitage,  and  later  served 
under  the  Presljyterian  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,  preaching  to 
the  poor  and  slaves  in  the  Nash- 
ville district.  In  1853  and  again  in 
1859  he  visited  Europe,  inspect- 
ing especially  the  medical  schools 
and  liospitals  of  Germany  and 
France.  In  1850  he  projected  the 
medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  of  whicli  he 
was  made  the  first  dean,  holding 
y^  y  A        .         this  office  until  October,  1855.  He 

WLiSfCcJuikc^ild^-^  was  also  professor  of  chemistry 
^^  and  pharmacy,  until  1873,  when 
the  medical  department  was  tem- 
porarily united  with  that  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
In  1853  he  induced  the  trustees  of  the  university  to 
erect  the  handsome  stone  building  now  used  by  the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  and  not  only  furnished 
the  plans,  but  contributed  $10,000  from  his  private 
means.  In  1855  the  office  of  chancellor  was  created, 
and  Dr.  Lindsley  was  elected  to  fill  it.  The  literary 
department  was  closed  in  1861,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  war,  but  the  medical  department  continued  in 
operation.  Dr.  Lindsley's  administrative  ability  is 
signally  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  he  maintained,  for 
six  years  in  flourishing  condition  and  full  efficiency, 
a  university  with  two  departments  on  a  slender  in- 
come of  $3,000,  and  made  it  yield,  from  tuition-fees 
alone,  $40,000  per  annum.  During  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Confederate  hospitals  at 
Nashville,  and  was  highly  commended  for  their  ex- 
cellent condition  when  delivered  to  Federal  surgeons. 
During  the  war  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  joined  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  —  for  the  reason  that  he  preferred 
membership  in  a  church  that  could  not  be  severed 
by  war  or  civil  strife.  "When  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  university  was  reorganized  in  1867, 
Chancellor  Lindsley  devoted  especial  attention  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy, 
a  department  of  the  university  founded  upon  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Bell.  In  1870  he  retired  from  the 
ofQce,  and  at  his  earnest  request  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith 
was  appointed  his  successor.  He  now  devoted  his 
untiring  energy  to  sanitary  science,  in  which  he  had 
always  been  interested,  and  in  this  connection  per- 
formed many  notable  public  services.  In  1875  he 
was  instrumental  in  inducing  Dr,  Barnas  Sears,  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  to  establish 
as  a  department  of  the  university  the  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College,  for  which  a  few  years  later  he  secured 
a  liberal  appropriation  from  the  state.  He  was  also 
for  a  time  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  was 
perhaps,  the  most  influential  factor  in  promoting 
such  public  enterprises  as  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state,  and  the  sanitary  system  of  Nashville 
and  other  cities.  He  was  health  officer  of  Nashville 
(1876-80),  and  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 


state  of  Tennessee  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets,  notably  on 
prison  reform  and  African  colonization,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  "Theological  Medium,"  a  series  of 
articles  on  Cumberland  Presbyterian  history.  He  also 
edited  and  published  a  handsome  volume,  entitled 
"Military  Annals  of  Tennessee,  Confederate,"  and 
numerous  reports  on  sanitary  and  scientific  topics. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  many  professional 
and  learned  societies,  state  and  national.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  1856.  Dr.  Lindsley  was,  in  the  words 
of  a  well-known  writer,  "a  man  known  to  scientific 
thousands  as  being  among  the  admitted  chiefs  of 
hygiene  in  America."  In  1857  he  was  married  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  McGavock  of  Nashville, 
and  granddaughter  of  Felix  Grundy,  the  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman  of  Tennessee.  They  had  six 
children,  of  whom  a  son,  Jacob  McGavock  Lindsley, 
M.D.,  and  four  daughters  survive.  Dr.  Lindsley 
died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7,  1897. 

SMITH,  Edmund  Kirby,  soldier  and  second 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville  (1870-75), 
was  born  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  May  16,  1834,  son 
of  Joseph  Lee  and  Frances  Marvin  (Kirby)  Smith. 
His  ancestors  on  both  side§  were  of  Connecticut  fami- 
lies. Some  had  distinguished  themselves  as  soldiers 
in  every  American  war,  and  many  of  them  had 
also  exercised  important  political,  judicial  and  legal 
functions.  His  father,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Con- 
necticut, received  a  commission  In  the  war  of  1813  ; 
resigned  as  colonel  of  3d  U.  S.  infantry  in  1831;  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Monroe  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Florida,  where  his  opinions,  especially  on 
the  very  difficult  questions  of  Spanish  land  claims, 
are  of  great  importance;  and  was  delegate  to  con- 
gress from  the  territory  of  Florida  (1838^5).  His 
grandfather,  Ephraim  Kirby,  entered  the  revolu- 
tionary army  at  eighteen,  as  aide  to  Gen.  Lord 
Stirling;  was  present  at  seventeen  battles,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati ;  after  the  war,  was  author  of  Kirby's  Con- 
necticut law  reports  (the  first);  representative  in  the 
Connecticut  legislature  for  many  years;  U.  S.  land 
commissioner  for  territory  east  of  Pearl  river, 
sissippi,  1803,  and  U.  S.  judge,  Mis- 
sissippi territory,  1804.  When  the 
leaden  statue  of  George  III.,  on  Bow- 
ling Green,  New  York,was  torn  down 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  July  10,  1776, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
fragments  were  sent  to  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  there  converted  into  bul- 
lets for  the  use  of  the  patriots.  Out  of 
a  total  of  37,775  cartridges,  17,593 
were  made  by  Ruth  Marvin,  after- 
wai'ds  Ephraim  Kirby's  wife  and 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith's  grandmother  and 
her  mother,  Ruth  (Welch)  Marvin. 
His  elder  brother,  Ephraim  Kirby 
Smith,  was  twice  brevetted  for  gal- 
lantry on  the  field,  and  was  killed  while 
leading  the  light  battalion  at  Molino 
del  Rey,  Mexico,  Sept.  8,  1847. 
Ephraim  Kirby  Smith's  son,  Joseph  Lee  Kirby 
Smith,  lieutenant  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  colonel 
43d  Ohio  volunteers  and  brevet  brigadier-general, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Corinta,  October,  1863. 
Many  others  of  his  near  relatives  served  with  credit 
on  both  sides  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  the  family 
is  still  represented  in  both  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar. 
Following  in  these  illustrious  footsteps,  E.  Kirby 
Smith  prepared  to  enter  the  army  at  West  Point 
Militaiy  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1845,  becoming  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  Infan- 
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try.  He  first  saw  active  service  in  the  Mexican 
■war,  when  he  was  brevetted  for  gallantry,  first 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  again  at  Contreras.  After 
this  he  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at 
West  Point,  from  1849  to  1853,  and  in  1855  was 
made  captain  of  the  3d  cavalry.  He  then  served 
on  the  frontier,  at  Fort  Atchison,  Tex.,  was  wounded 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Comanche  Indians,  May 
13,  1856,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  sol- 
dierly conduct  that  the  legislature  of  Texas  afterwards 
accorded  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  iu  1861 ;  but  this 
commission  he  resigned  on  the  secession  of  Florida, 
and  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  in 
the  Confederate  army,  April  6,  1861.  His  conduct 
throughout  the  civil  war  won  him  repeated  recog- 
nitions of  his  bravery,  and  he  was  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  his  first  rank  until  he  became  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1863,  and  in  1864,  general.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  opening  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run;  commanded  the  department  of  East  Tennessee 
in  1863,  and  in  the  Kentucky  campaign  led  the  ad- 
vance of  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  which  was  victorious 
ill  the  battle  at  Richmond,  August,  1863.  On  Feb. 
17,  1863,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  received  the  thanks  of  the 
congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  was  sent  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  to  command  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi department,  organizing  there  a  government  for 
the  country.  The  vessels  sent  by  him  ran  the  block- 
ade at  Galveston  and  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  estab- 
lished communication  with  Europe  and  with  the 
Confederate  capital;  and  by  establishing  factories, 
machine-shops  and  salt-works,  trading  with  England, 
and  manufacturing  ammunition,  he  made  the  district 
so  independent  that  his  army  was  the  last  to  surren- 
der at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1864,  he  received  by 
joint  resolution  of'  the  legislature  of  Texas,  ' '  Thanks 
for  the  victories  gained  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
May  34,  1864."  At  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Smith 
became  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Co.,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  remaining  there  until 
1875,  when  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  the  South.  This  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  March  28,  1893.  He  was  the  last 
surviving  Confederate  general.  Gen.  Kirby  Smith 
was  a  botanist  of  note,  his  studies  having  been  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  fungi  and  lichens.  While 
commanding  the  escort  of  the  Mexican  boundary 
commission  in  1854^55,  he  acted  also  as  botanist  of 
the  expedition.  A  portion  of  his  botanical  collection 
formed  an  important  exhibit  at  the  late  Nashville 
exposition. 

STEARNS,  Eben  Sperry,  third  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville  (1875-87),  was  born  in 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  belonged  to  a  literary 
family — his  father.  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  having  been 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Bedford  for 
thirty-nine  years,  and  his  brothers  all  being  either 
ministers  or  teachers.  Dr.  Stearns  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Harvard 
College,  which  had  already  graduated  his  brothers, 
father,  grandfather,  and  even  earlier  generations.  He 
was  also  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  devoted  his 
life  to  teaching.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  visiting  board  of  Harvard  College.  The 
honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.  and  S.T.D.  were  con- 
ferred upon  him,  the  latter  by  Amherst  College. 
He  first  took  charge  of  a  boys'  school  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  then  of  the  Free  Street  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  in  Portland,  Me.  In  1843  he  became  princi- 
pal of  the  female  high  school  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  West  Newton,  Mass.  This 
institution  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
first  normal  school  in  this  country;  its  first  location 
was  at  Lexington,  Mass.     Duiing  his  administration 


it  was  removed  to  Pramingham,  Mass.  In  1855  he 
became  principal  of  the  Female  Academy  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held  for  fourteen  years, 
being  called  from  there  to  the  Robinson  Female 
Seminary  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  A  new  school,  endowed 
by  a  former  citizen  of  the  town,  its  organization  and 
management  were  entirely  under  his  control.  Here, 
with  his  ideal  school,  in  an  ideal  community,  he  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  active  life,  but  in 
a  distant  state  a  new  enterprise  was  to  be  undertaken; 
an  enterprise  which  was  to  affect  the  education  of  a 
large  section  of  country.  The  board  of  the  Peabody 
trust  fund  had  decided  to  establish  a  normal  college 
in  the  South,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  fixed  upon 
as  its  location.  To  this  important  trust  Dr.  Stearns 
was  called  as  its  first  president,  also  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  of  which  the  normal 
college  was  to  be  a  department.  The  literary  de- 
partment of  the  university  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the 
breaking-out  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  normal  college 
was  for  a  time  to  take  its  place.  In  December,  1875, 
Dr.  Stearns  entered  his  new  field.  Here  again,  and 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  skill  as  an  organizer,  and  his 
courage,  good  judgment,  patience  and  determina- 
tion in  carrying  forward  an  enterprise  in  the  face  of 
difliculties.  His  charge  from  the  Peabody  board 
was:  "Lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  institution — one 
that  shall  be  far-reaching  in  its  results."  The  quality 
and  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  twelve  years 


show  that  this  charge  was  ever  before  him,  and  that 
he  had  determined  to  make  the  normal  college  the 
great  monument  of  George  Peabody's  munificent 
gift  to  the  South.  To  place  the  college  at  once  on  a 
high  plane,  as  well  as  to  enable  students  from  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  South  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  Dr.  Stearns  wisely  planned  a  system  of 
Peabody  scholarships,  to  which  the  Peabody  board 
gave  a  generous  response.  Year  by  year,  with  very 
limited  resources,  improvements  were  made,  planned 
and  personally  supervised  by  Dr.  Stearns.  New 
buildings  were  constructed,  others  adapted  to  differ- 
ent uses,  provision  was  made  for  a  library,  and  a 
laboratory  and  gynmasium,  the  first  gymnasium  for 
girls,  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  were  put  in  active  oper- 
ation; but,  more  effective  than  these,  its  graduates 
went  forth  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  missionaries 
ready  to  do  pioneer  work  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Of  Dr.  Stearns  they  had  learned  to  labor  and  to  wait; 
of  him  they  had  learned  to  build  no  superficial 
structure  on  an  insecure  foundation, and  thus  is  seen 
to-day,  largely  through  Dr.  Stearns'  efforts  and  influ- 
ence, not  only  the  TJniversity  of  Nashville  again  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  but  the  Peabody  Normal 
Gollege,  recognized  as  the  greatest  educational  force 
in  the  South.  Dr.  Stearns  died  in  Nashville,  in 
April,  1887. 

POBTEE,  Alexander  James,  soldier  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  14,  1833, 
son  of  James  A.  and  Sarah  N.  (Murphy)  Porter. 
His  family  was  of  that  sturdy,  Scotch-Irish,  Presby- 
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teiian  stock  from  which  have  sprung  so  many  states- 
men, preachers,  and  eminent  men  of  business.  His 
grandfather,  Alexander  Porter,  emigrated  from  Ire- 
laud  in  1793,  and  settled  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  sub- 
sequently removing  to  Nashville,  where  he  prospered 
in  business.  .James  Alexander  Porter,  son  of  the 
emigrant,  was  born  in  Nashville,  and  also  prospered 
as  a  merchant,  acquiring  a  large  property.  His  wife 
was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  her  family  was  a 
conspicuous  one  in  that  state.  Their  son,  Alexander 
James,  when  a  boy  was  sent  to  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Boston. 
Returning  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  distinction.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  Hon.  Alexander  Porter,  a  distinguished 
Isiwyer  and  U.  S.  senator  from  Louisiana.  Receiv- 
ing a  license  to  practice  law,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive city  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to 
his  profession  ;  but,  notwitlistanding  his  thorough 
preparation,  he  nevei''  cariied  out  his  plans,  for  he 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  the  care  of  which  fully 
employed  liis  time.  The  civil  war  began,  and  he 
joined  the  great  host  that  followed  the  stars  and 
bars,  entering  the  Confederate  service  as  adjutant- 
general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Manly.  Subse- 
quently he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  C. 
Brown,  and  for  a  short  time  on  that  of  Gen.  Benja- 
min F.  Cheatham,  and  sur- 
rendered at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
His  career  as  a  soldier  was 
honorable  in  a  high  degree, 
his  position  on  the  staff  keep- 
ing him  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  commanding  generals, 
by  whom  he  was  trusted  and 
consulted,  while  his  genial  de- 
meanor, his  generous  disposi- 
tion, and  his  unfeigned  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  others 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the 
^i°  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved  for  his  personal  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  admired  for 
his  record  as  a  brave  and  dash- 
ing officer.  He  was  in  active 
service — it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  think  of  him  as  inac- 
tive when  duty  was  to  be  per- 
formed— throughout  the  war,  and  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  front  or  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  in  all  tlie 
battles  of  the  army  of  Tennessee.  He  i-eturued  to 
his  home  and  became  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  which  his  hon- 
ored father  had  been  the  head;  finding  time,  in  spite 
of  the  demands  made  upon  him,  to  indulge  his  liter- 
ary tastes,  accumulating  a  large  library  and  reserv- 
ing many  an  hour,  that  might  have  been  spent  in 
other  kinds  of  recreation,  for  reading  and  study.  In 
consideration  of  his  literary  attainments,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  and  on  May  34,  1873,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  development  of  his  alma  mater,  was 
present  at  nearly  every  meeting,  as  the  records  show, 
and  served  on  every  important  committee,  generally 
as  chairman.  On  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Edwin  H. 
Ewing,  Jan.  29,  1885,  Capt.  Porter  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  retained 
this  position  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  On  April 
12,  1887,  Capt.  Porter,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  board,  became  chancellor,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  but  de- 
clined to  serve  beyond  the  current  session.  In  civic 
affairs  Capt.  Porter  was  not  less  active.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
held  the  position  four  years.     From  Sept.  3,  1885, 
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until  Nov.  10,  1887,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
public  works  at  Nashville.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  subject  to  annual  attacks  of  a  grievous  malady, 
from  which  relief  could  be  obtained  only  by  re- 
siding in  an  elevated  region.  While  suffering  from 
one  of  these  attacks  he  was  called  to  Nashville  to 
attend  to  a  matter  connected  with  the  duties  of  his 
oiflce,  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  friends  and 
physicians,  he,  soldier-like,  obeyed  the  call.  Once 
more  at  his  post,  lie  remained  until  the  disease  be- 
came so  deeply  seated  that  it  defied  the  efforts  of 
medical  skill.  The  life  of  this  eminent  citizen  illus- 
trates the  great  influence  which  a  man  of  intelligence, 
virtue  and  patriotism  can  exeit  from  a  private  sta- 
tion. Although  he  could  never  be  induced  to  hold 
any  political  office,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  gave  the  benefit  of  his  remark- 
able talent  for  organization  to  the  upbuilding  of  his 
native  city  at  a  critical  period  of  its  history,  when 
the  services  of  the  best  men  were  needed.  It  has 
been  aptly  said  of  him:  "A  good  man  and  well 
known  of  all  men — steadfast,  robust,  manly — he 
walked  erect  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  a 
commanding  figure."  Capt.  Porter  was  married  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  1847,  to  Martha,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thomas  and  Martha  (Sanders)  Watson,  her  fa- 
ther being  an  extensive  iron  manufacturer.  She 
bore  him  two  children,  one  of  whom  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  She 
died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  in  1860,  and  he  remained 
unmari-ied  until  1867,  wheii  Rebecca  G.,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Allison  of  Nashville,  an  accomplished 
and  elegant  woman,  became  his  wife.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  five  childi-en  :  Andrew  Allison, 
who  died  in  infancy,  Alexander  James,  Dixon 
White,  Rebecca  Allen  and  Matilda.  Lamented  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  Capt.  Porter  reached  the  close  of 
an  honored  and  useful  life  at  Nashville,  Feb.  11, 
1888. 

PAYNE,  ■William  Harold,  fourth  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nashville  (1887 — ),  was  born  in 
Farmington,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1836, 
eldest  son  of  Gideon  Riley  and  Mary  Brown  (Smith) 
Payne.  On  the  father's  side  he  is  descended  from 
Stephen  Payne,  who  came  from  Great  Ellingham, 
England,  on  the  ship  Diligent,  1638,  and  settled  at 
Hingham,  Mass.;  removed  to  Rehoboth  in  1643; 
owned  large  estates;  was  a  member  of  the  geneial 
court,  and  died  Augu,st,  1679.  On  the  maternal  side, 
he  is  descended  from  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the 
West,  the  descent  passing  through  the  Norman 
dukes  to  William  the  Conqueror;  then  through  the 
English  kings,  to  the  Princess  Isabella  Planta- 
ganet,  who  married  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford  and  Essex;  then  through  a  line  of  English 
noblemen  to  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
surrender  of  New  Castle,  Oct.  33,  1644.  Wilkinson, 
after  his  estate  had  been  sequestered  and  sold  by 
parliament,  emigi-ated  to  America,  arriving  with  his 
wife  and  son  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1645.  He  died 
there  in  May,  1693.  William  Harold  Payne  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  which  he 
attended  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  spent 
nearly  two  years  at  Macedon  Academy  and  three 
months  at  the  New  York  Conference  Seminary  at 
Charlottesville.  He  began  his  career  as  an  educator 
while  in  his  eighteenth  year  by  teaching  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Ontario  county.  But  it  was  not  to 
schools  or  teachers  that  Dr.  Payne  owed  the  greater 
part  of  his  broad  and  liberal  education.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  entered,  without  guide  or  teacher,  on 
a  systematic  course  of  self-instruction,  and  acquired 
the  profound  knowledge  of  psychology,  and  formed 
those  accurate  methods  of  psychological  thought 
wtiich  have  made  him  the  leading  thinker  and 
writer  on  the  application  of  psychology  to  the  science 
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of  education.     On  Oct.  2,  1856,  he  was  maTi-ied,  to 
Evaline  Sarah  Fort,  and  for  a  year  and  a  lialf  lie  and 
his  -wife  taught  the  village  school  at  Victor,  N.  Y. 
In  1858    he  removed  to'Michigan.  and  was  made 
principal  of  the  Union  School  at  Three  Rivers.     In 
1864  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Niles,  Mich.;    in   1866,  principal  of  the  Ypsilanti 
Seminary,  at  that  time  the  most  popular  public 
school  in  the  state.     In  1869  be  accepted  the  offer  of 
an  increased  salary  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  held  this  position  ten  years. 
From  1864  to  1869  he  was  editor  of  the  "Michigan 
Teacher, "  an  educational  jour- 
nal which  placed  its  author  in 
the  front  rank  of  educational 
thinkers  and  writers.     In  1875 
he  published  liis  first  stand- 
ard work,  "  Chapters  on  School 
Supervision."     In    1876     the 
plan  he  proposed  for  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  of  Michigan 
at  tlie  Centennial  exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  was  adopted  by 
the  state.     The  report  of  the 
Michigan  Centennial  board  was 
largely  the  product  of  his  pen. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.     Among  his 
most    important    works    are: 
"  Historical    Sketch    of    the 
Public   Schools  of   Adrian " ; 
' '  Outlines  of  Educational  Doc- 
trine";   "Contributions  to  the   Science  of  Educa- 
tion" ;  "Edition  of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching";  "Translation  of  Compayre'sHistoire  de 
la  Pedagogic  ";  "Elements  of  Psychology  ";   "Psy- 
chology Applied  to  Education  " ;  "  Lectures  on  Teach- 
ing"; "Translation  of  Rousseau's  fimile."     These 
works  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  educational 
thought  and   educational  theories  throughout  the 
world.     One  of  the  first  effects  of  his  educational 
writings  was  seen  in  the  action  of  his  adopted  state. 
In  June,  1879,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan established  a  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of 
teacliing;  the  first  independent  chair  of  pedagogy  in 
any  American  college,  and  Dr.  Payne  was  called 
upon  to  organize  it.     In  1887  Dr.  Payne  was  unani- 
mously called  to  his  greatest  and  most  congenial 
work:  tlie  position  of  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  and  president  of   the    Tennessee    State 
Normal  College  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Eben  S.  Stearns.     He  was  inaugurated  in  October, 
1887.     Immediately,  the  institution  felt  the  impress 
of  his  organizing  ability.     The  name  of  the  literary 
department  was  changed  to  the  Peabody  Normal 
College.     The  curriculum  was  enlarged  until  it  now 
embraces  the  most  extended  course  of  pedagogical 
instruction  offered  by  any  institution  in  tlie  world. 
The  literary  course  was  enlarged  to  conform  to  Dr. 
Payne's  reiterated  opinion,  that  a  liberal  education 
must  be  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  the  training 
of  teachers.     New  buildings  were  erected,  and  the 
Winthrop  Model  School  was  organized  as  a  school 
of  observation  and  practice  for  student-teachers.  Tlie 
confidence  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  was  shown 
by  largely  increased  appi'opriations.  The  appropria- 
tions of  the  Peabody  fund  were  increased.     The 
whole  college  wore  a  new  aspect.     The  library  was 
reorganized  and  extended.     A  new  and  commodious 
building  was  erected  for  the  medical  department, 
the  college  of  music  was  added  and  a  studio  of 
art  was  created.      The  university,  as  now  organ- 
ized,  embraces  five  departments,  as  follows:    the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  or  Literary  Department; 
the  Medical  Department;  the  College  of  Music,  and 
the  allied  schools:  the  Winthrop  Model  School,  and 


Montgomery  Bell  Academy.  In  1896  the  univer- 
sity employed  seventy-eight  professors  and  instruct- 
ors, and  enrolled  1,439  students  and  pupils.  AVhile 
the  organizing  ability  of  Dr.  Payne  reaches  every 
department  of  the  university  of  wliich  he  is  chan- 
cellor, his  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  one  of  the  best  equipped  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  Prom  the  Universitv  of  Michigan  he  lias 
received  the  degrees  of  A.M.,"  and  LL.D.;  from  the 
University  of  Nashville,  the  degiee  of  Ph.D. 

CAIiLENDEB,  John  Hill,  physician,  was 
born  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  28,  1833,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Sangster)  Callender.  His  father 
was  the  only  son  of  James  Thompson  Callender,  a 
Scotchman,  who,  having  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  The  Political  History  of  Great  Britain,"  the  radi- 
cal sentiments  of  which  were  disapproved  of  by  the 
government,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  United  Statfes 
in  1793.  For  several  years  James  Callender  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  engaged  as  a  political  writer,  advocat- 
ing the  opinions  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  attacking 
mercilessly  the  Federalist  leaders.  The  measures  of 
Washington's  administration  were  denounced  with 
great  bitterness;  and  in  the  "Political  Register,"  a 
record  of  political  events  published  by  him,  he  made 
Pres.  John  Adams  a  special  object  of  criticism,  and 
continued  his  arraignment  on  removing  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The 
Prospect  before  Us "  (1798).  He  was  indicted  and 
committed  for  defaming  the  president.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  founded  the  Richmond  ' '  Record. "  His  son, 
'Thomas,  removed  to  Nashville  in  1817,  was  alder- 
man for  several  terms,  and  a  member  of  the  county 
court,  and  died  in  1851.  John  H.  Callender  was 
fitted  for  college  in  the  schools  of  Nashville,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  Nashville,  but  could  not 
complete  his  course  on  account  of  the  suspension  of 
the  institution  in  1850.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
in  1851,  in  the  office  of  Nicholson  &  Houston  in 
Nashville,  and  in  1853  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where 
for  a  year  he  was  employed  in  the  house  of  Woods, 
Christy  &  Co.  Returning  to  Nashville,  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  and  continued  it  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gradu- 
ating in  1855.  From  December,  1855  until  1858, 
he  was  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Nashville 
"Patriot."  His  admirable  literary  style,  the  strength 


with  which  he  uttered  his  convictions,  and  the  saga- 
city with  which  he  could  forecast  political  events 
gave  him  great  advantage  in  this  field  of  work;  and 
he  made  his  newspaper,  then  the  leading  one  in 
the  state,  an  organ  of  great  efficiency  in  the  service 
of  the  Whig  party.  In  1858  he  gave  up  journalism, 
to  become  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics in  the  Shelby  Medical  College  at  Nashville,  and 
gave  instruction  until  the  civil  war  broke  out.  In 
1861  he  forsook  the  classroom,  and  for  nearly  a  year 
was  surgeon  to  the  11th  Tennessee  regiment.  In 
December,  1865,  he  accepted  an  editorial  position  on 
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the  Nashville  "  Union  and  American,"  and  retained 
it  until  1S69.  In  1868  he  was  called  to  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics; 
in  1870  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  in  1880  to  the 
chair  of  physiology  and  psychology  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  to  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Vanderhilt  University.  From  1870  until 
his  death  he  was  medical  superintendent  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  1876  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  State  Medical  Society  to  the  inter- 
national medical  congress  at  Philadelphia.  In  1881 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane,  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  held  that 
office,  and  the  only  one  from  the  South.  From  1894 
until  his  death  he  served  as  dean  of  the  medical  col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Nashville.  He  had  been 
preceded  in  this  office  by  such  men  as  Paul  F.  Eve 
(1855-57);  Dr.  Wm.  K.  Bowling  (1857-68);  Dr.  John 
Berrien  Lindsley  (1868-72,  second  term);  Dr.  Thomas 
Buchanan  (1872-74);  and  Dr.  William  T.  Briggs 
(1874-94).  Dr.  Callender  has  twice  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  national  assemblies:  in  1860  to  the  Union 
national  convention  which  nominated  Bell  and 
Everett,  and  in  1868  to  the  Democratic  convention 
which  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair.  He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Nashville,  Feb.  24,  1858,  to  Delia  Jeffersbn, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Pryor  and  Ann  Smith  (Jeffer- 
son) Ford,  and  great-grand  niece  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son.    Dr.  Callender  died  Aug.  3,  1896. 

NICHOL,  ■William  Lytle,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8,  1828, 
son  of  William  and  Julia  (Lytle)  Nichol.  On  the 
paternal  side  he  is  of  Irish  descent.  His  grand- 
father, Josiah  Nichol,  emigrated  from  Ireland  and 
settled  at  King's  Salt  Works,  in  Virginia.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  at  an  early 
date,  and  subsequently  to  Nashville,  Tenu.,  where 
he  died  of  cholera  in  1832.  He  was  a  merchant  of 
much  repute  in  his  day.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
William  Lytle,  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionaiy 
war,  and  resided  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  William 
Lytle  Nichol  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1845,  under  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Jennings.  In  1846  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
entered,  as  a  private  student,  the  office  of  Dr.  William 
W.  Gerhard.  Subsequently  he  matriculated  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
graduated  in  1849.  He  was  elected  in  the  same  year 
an  assistant  resident  pliysician  in  Blockley  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  In  1852  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  navy,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  North 
Pacific  exploring  expedition,  sei-ving  as  assistant 
surgeon  on  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  the  flagship  of 
the  squadron.  During  this  cruise  he  visited  Cape 
Town,  Sydney  and  China,  thence  went  to  Japan 
shortly  after  the  ports  of  that  country  were  opened 
by  Com.  Perry.  From  Japan  he  went  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  in  October, 
1856,  resigned  his  position  in  the  navy.  He  returned 
to  Nashville  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  surgeon,  and  served  until 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  chest  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  He  lias 
remained  in  connection  with  that  institution  ever 
since,  occupying  the  various  positions  of  profe.ssor 
of  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women,  and  practice  of 
medicine ;  also  occupying  from  1875  to  1895  the  same 
positions  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Vander- 
hilt University.  In  1896  he  was  elected  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Nashville,  and  resigned  in  December  of  the  same 


year.  He  has  been  for  many  years  identified  with 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
being  a  member  of  the  Nashville  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Tennessee  State  Medical  Society. 
Though  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice,  he  devotes 
much  thought  and  time  to  the  teaching  of  medicine. 
As  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  he  has  built  himself  a 
lasting  monument  in  the  esteem  of  the  younger 
members  of  his  profession  throughout  the  south- 
western states.  Dr.  Nichol  has  been  married  three 
times:  first,  in  1858,  to  Henrietta  Cockrill,  who  died 
in  1859,  leaving  one  child;  second,  in  1864,  to  Ella 
Fackler,  of  Hnntsville,  Ala. ,  who  died  in  1868,  leav- 
ing one  child;  third,  to  Martha,  widow  of  J.  D.  B. 
De  Bow,  by  whom  he  has  one  child. 

MADDIN,  Thomas  Lafayette,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Columbia,  Maury  co.,  Tenn., 
Sept.  4,  1826,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Moore) 
Maddin.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  an  Irish 
refugee,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  father,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  organized  the  first 
Sunday-school  of  his  church  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  an 
orator  of  high  order  and  an  able 
organizer,  who  did  much  to  build 
up  the  Methodist  church  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
He  was  also  a  Mason  of  high 
rank,  and  was  grand  lecturer  of 
the  grand  lodge  of  Tennessee. 
Dr.  Maddin  was  graduated  at 
Lagrange  College,  Alabama,  in 
1846.  In  his  senior  year  at  col- 
lege he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
the  preparatory  department.  He 
then  taught  a  private  school  for 
one  year,  in  order  to  secure  the 
means  for  pursuing  his  medical 
studies.  In  1849  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  After  a  four  years'  partnership 
with  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Jonathan  McDonald, 
Dr.  Maddin  located  in  Nashville,  Tenn,,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  in  that  city  he  made  teaching 
medicine  a  specialty.  From  1856  to  1858  he  was 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  from  1858  to  1861  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Shelby  Medical  College,  in 
Nashville.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  professor  of 
the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. From  1873  to  1895  he  jointly  held  the  same 
position  in  the  medical  department  of  Vanderhilt 
University.  Since  1895  to  the  present  time  (1898) 
he  has  held  the  position  of  professor  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  general  pathology  and  clinical 
medicine,  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville.  During  all  this  period  Dr. 
Maddin  has  been  an  active  and  higiily  successful 
practitioner,  and  frequently  is  called  in  consultation 
in  important  cases,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  beloved  members 
of  the  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Nashville 
Medical  Society,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Nashville,  the  Tennessee  State  Medical 
§(iciety,  of  which  he  has  been  president,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  has  served  as  delegate  to  the  inter- 
national medical  congress,  to  represent  Tennessee, 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  at  Washington  in  1887. 
For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
health  for  the  city  of  Nashville.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  civil  war  Dr.  Maddin  was  placed  in 
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charge  of  a  Confederate  hospital  at  Nashville,  where 
a  large  number  of  soldiers  of  both  armies,  wounded 
at  Fort  Donelson,  were  left  in  his  care  when  the 
Confederate  army  retreated.  He  surrendered  this 
hospital  to  the  Federal  army  upon  its  arrival;  but,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Federal  army  at  Nashville,  he  remained  at  the 
hospital  for  several  weeks,  and  was  thus  thrown  in 
contact  with  the  surgeons  of  the  Federal  army,  who 
in  many  ways  showed  their  regard  for  him  as  a  con- 
genial associate,  and  their  high  opinion  of  his  pro- 
fessional ability,  consulting  him  frequently  in  regard 
to  climatic  diseases,  and  inviting  him  to  perform 
surgical  operations.  One  of  Dr.  Maddin's  brothers, 
JohnW.,  is  an  eminent  physician,  residing  in  Nash- 
ville; another  Prof.  Ferdinand  P.,  educator,  was 
president  of  "Waco  College,  Texas,  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Maddin  has  never  married. 
EWING,  William  Green,  physician  and  sur- 

feon,  was  born  in  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8, 
848,  son  of  William  B.  and  Martha  (Graves)  Ewing. 
His  grandfather,  Alexander  Ewing,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  served  as  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
army  on  Gen.  Greene's  staff,  and  went 
from  Virginia  to  Davidson  county,  in 
1785.  He  was  educated  at  home  by 
private  tutors,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  where  he  wa.s 
graduated  in  1871.  He  returned  to 
Nashville,  and  engaged  in  the  drug 
business,  first  as  a  clerk  and  next  on 
bis  own  account.  In  1875  he  began  to 
study  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Nashville,  graduating  in  1877.  From 
1878  until  1890  he  was  professor  of 
materia  medica  in  the  pharmacy  de- 
partment of  Vanderbilt  University, 
continuing  his  private  practice  at  the 
same  time.  In  1890  he  accepted  the 
■  chair  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Nashville.  In  1895 
he  was  chosen  secretary,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1897,  became  dean  of  the  de- 
partment. Dr.  Ewing  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Tennessee  State  Medical 
Society,  and  the  Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  ably  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  Ewing  family 
of  Tennessee,  which  for  more  than  a  century  has,  as 
a  historian  truthfully  says,  "been  connected  with  the 
congressional,  legislative,  judicial,  medical,  literary 
and  banking  history  of  the  state,  and  has  not  a  stain 
upon  its  escutcheon."  Dr.  Ewing  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is  a  Knight  of 
Pythias.  Professional  work  has  prevented  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  but,  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  family,  he  is  a  zealous  Democrat.  Dr. 
Ewing  was  married,  at  Nashville,  Nov.  29,  1883,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Adam  Gillespie  and  Mary  J. 
(Strickler)  Adams.  Her  father  was  a  prominent 
merchant  and.  manufacturer.  Her  mother  was  a 
native  of  ShellDyville,  Tenn. ,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Eakin)  Strickler. 

GORDON,  Armistead  Clmrchill,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
20,  1855,  son  of  George  Loyall  and  Mary  Long 
(Daniel)  Gordon.  His  father  (1830-63),  a  promising 
member  of  the  Virginia  bar,  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  His  grand- 
father was  Gen.  William  Fitzhugh  Gordon,  origina- 
tor of  the  independent  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  is  a  descendant,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Wil- 
liam Randolph  of  Turkey  Island,  founder  of  the 
Bandolph  family  of  Virginia,  and  progenitor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  a 


number  of  others  distinguished  in  history.  Mr.  Gor- 
don's mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  J. 
Daniel  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Maria  Stith;  by  her  mother's  line  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Nicholas  Long  of  Quanky,  Halifax 
CO.,  N.  C,  commissary- general  of  the  Continental 
army.  Col.  Long's  wife  was  Mary  McKinney, 
whom  Mrs.  Ellett,  in  her  "Women  of  the 
Revolution,"  calls  "an  example  of  the  patriotic 
zeal,  noble  spirit  and  devotion  to  country  which 
gave  tone  to  public  sentiment  in  the  days  of  '76." 
Educated  at  private  schools  in  his  native  state,  Mr. 
Gordon  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1875,  and  thereafter  began  the  study  of  law  at  the 
Summer  Law  School  of  Prof.  John  B.  Minor,  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1879,  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession  in  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  where  he  has  also  been  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  and  served  as  mayor  and  city  and  common- 
wealth's attorney.  It  is  as  an  author  and  orator, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gordon  is  most  widely  known. 
He  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  before  the 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Virginia,  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  1896,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  its  reorganization ;  read  a  memorial  poem  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Confederate  States,  at  Richmond  on 
March  30,  1894,  and  has  delivered  a  number  of  his- 
torical and  literary  addresses.  He  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "Century,"  " Scribner's," 
the  ' '  Atlantic  Monthly  "  and  other  magazines,  and 
is  author  of  a  monograph, ' '  General  Daniel  Morgan  " 
(1895);  a  volume  of  negro  dialect  poems,  "Befo'  de 
War"  (1888),  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Nelson 
Page;  and  "Congressional  Currency,  an  Outline  of 
the  Federal  Money  System"  (1895).  Mr.  Gordon 
was  married,  on  Oct.  17, 1883,  to  Maria  Breckinridge, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Pendleton  Oatlett  of  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Breckinridges, 
Pendletons  and  other  famous  old  families  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  higher  education  in  Virginia,  having  served  as  a 
visitor  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  and  was  elected  rector  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Dec.  10,  1897. 

HUNT,  Theodore  Whitefield,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Feb.  19,  1844, 
son  of  Rev.  Holloway  Whitefield  Hunt  and  Hen- 
rietta Mundy,  his  wife.  He  received  his  academic 
training  at  Princeton  University,  and  was  graduated 
in  arts  in  1865  and  in  theology  in  1869.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1868,  he  had  been  appointed  tutor  in  the 
university — a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  1871,  when  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berhn.  On  his  return  to  America,  he 
assumed  the  chair  of  English  literature  and  rhetoric 
at  Princeton,  which  he  has  since  held.  In  addition 
to  his  educational  labors.  Prof.  Hunt  has  also  con- 
tiibuted  largely  to  the  more  scholarly  literature  of 
America.  His  earliest  writings  appeared  in  periodi- 
cals, and  he  has  continued  to  contribute  occasional 
articles  in  their  pages,  as  well  as  publishing  a  num- 
ber of  works:  "Caedmon's  Exodus  and  Daniel" 
(1883);  "Principles  of  Written  Discourse"  (1884); 
' '  English  Prose  and  Prose  Writers  "  (1887) ;  "  Studies 
in  Literature  and  Style  "  (1890);  "Ethical  Teachings 
in  Old  English  Literature  "  (1894),  and  "  American 
Meditative  Lyrics"  (1896).  The  honorary  degree  of 
Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  Hunt  by  Lafayette 
College  in  1880  and  Litt.  D.  by  Rutgers  College  in 
1890.  His  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  have  been  further  recognized  by  the 
Modern  Language  Club  and  other  learned  societies, 
which  count  him  among  their  members.  Prof. 
Hunt  was  married  to  Sarah  Cooper,  daughter  of 
Eramor  Reeve  of  Camden,  N.  J. ,  on  June  29.  1883. 
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PEIRCE,  William  Foster,  twelfth  president 
of  Kenyou  College  (1896-  ),  was  born  at  Chicopee 
Falls.  Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1868,  son  of  Levi  Merriam  and 
Mary  Hobbs  (Foster)  Peirce.  His  father,  a  native 
of  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  awell-kuown  and  successful 
dealer  in  j^ianos  and  organs,  worked  his  own  way 
through  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University), 
and  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  teaching.  He 
derives  descent  from  Anthony  Peirce  (or  Purs),  who 
came  from  England  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1634, 
and  was  followed  to  this  country  by  his  father,  John, 
three  years  later.  The  family  has  since  become 
prominent  in  New  England  history,  numbering 
among  its  most  distinguished  members  Benjamin 
Peirce,  the  mathematician,  and  his  sons,  James  Mills 
and  Cliarles  Sanders  Peirce.  Pres.  Peirce's  great- 
great-grandfather,  Josiah,  was  in  1765, 1774  and  1775 
a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a 
member  of  the  town  committee,  appointed  in  March, 
1774,  to  consider  the  acts  of  parliament  for  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  in  the  colonies;  reporting  its  instruc- 
tions to  the  general  court  in  May  following.  Josiah 's 
fifth  sou,  Levi,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
his  grandson,  Levi,  was  captain  of  the  military  com- 
pany, which  escorted  Gen.  Lafayette  from  Lancaster 
to  Worcester  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit 
to  America.  Pres.  Peirce  was  educated  in  the 
Springfield  High  School,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  en- 
tered Amherst  College,  where  lie  was  duly  graduated 
in  1888.  While  in  coTlege  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and  of  the  Senior  Scien- 
tific Society  on  scholarship  merits.  Until  his  senior 
year  he  had  worked  with  the  expectation  of  becoming 
a  practical  chemist,  but  then  entering  upon  the  study 
of  philosophy  with  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Garman,  he  de- 
termined to  become  a  teacher  of  the  science.  After 
graduation,  he  spent  a  year  in  business  with  his 
father,  and  then  resumed  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  economics  in  the  graduate  school  of  Cornell 
University.  His  thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. ,  pre- 
sented to  his  alma  mater  instead  of  to  Cornell,  and 
pronounced  by  all  a  masterly  production,  was  en- 
titled "Methods  of  Inducing  Introspective  Power; 
One  Aspect  of  the  Pedagogies  of  Psychology. "  Dur- 
ing 1890-93  Prof.  Peirce  taught  in  a  boys'  boarding- 
school  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  but  in  January, 
1892,  accepted  the  post  of  substitute  professor  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  O.     His  work  was  so  acceptable,  that  the 


chair  of  philosophy  and  ethics  was  created  for  him. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  considering  a 
call  to  the  University  of  Colorado  and  another  to 
Kenyon,  and  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  latter. 
His  family,  for  over  250  years,  had  been  attached  to 
the  Congregational  church,  but,  Uke  his  predecessor 
in  the  Kenyon  presidency.  Rev.  Henry  Mather 
Smith,  lie  became  an  Episcopalian.  Completing  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry  in  the  Gambler  Semi- 
nary, he  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  1894  In 
his  new  position  he  duplicated  his  former  brilliant 
record,  and  also  discovered  executive  ability  of  no 


mean  order,  which,  from  the  start,  won  him  a  leading 
place  among  his  colleagues  and  with  the  trustees. 
After  the  resignation  of  Pres.  Sterling,  in  1896,  the 
trustees  first  elected  Rev.  Flavel  S.  Luther  of  Trinity 
College  and,  upon  his  refusal,  unanimously  chose 
Prof.  Peirce  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  chair.  He  ac- 
cepted the  trust,  and  was  duly  inaugurated,  June  18, 
1896,  the  youngest  college  president  in  the  United 
States.  His  is  a  rare  character,  combining  with  bril- 
liancy of  intellect  and  profound  scholarship  a  true 
spirituality  and  Christian  feeling.  Every  whit  as 
active  in  athletic  interests,  he  is  as  influential  and 
popular  with  the  students  as  with  the  faculty.  He 
is  a  meinber  of  the  Knox  County  and  Ohio  Slate 
Teachers'  associations,  the  Ohio  College  Association, 
and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Society  for 
Psychological  and  Pedagogical  Inquiry.  The  degree 
of  L.H.T).  was  conferred  on  him  by  Hobart  College 
in  1896.  Pres.  Peirce  was  married,  in  June,  1891, 
to  Louise  Stephens  Fagan  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 
a  Vassar  graduate  of  1888,  and,  like  himself,  an  ad- 
vanced student  in  philosophy  and  psychology. 

POPE,  CHARLES  B.,  actor  and  orator,  was 
born  near  Weiraar,  Saxony,  Feb.  17,  1832.  His 
father,  an  architect  and  a  close  friend  of  Goethe, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  and  settled 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Here  young  Pope  received  a 
good  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  a 
printing  office;  but  in  1848,  attracted  by  the  acting 
of  A.  A.  Adams,  he  joined  his  troupe  and  made  his 
debut  in  Rochester.  In  1850  he  became  a  member  of 
the  stock  company  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New 
York  city,  and  for  several  seasons  appeared  in  lead- 
ing parts,  also  fulfilling  two  engagements  as  support 
to  Edwin  Forrest.  In  1854  he  became  leading  man 
of  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  and  in 
1855-56  played  in  St.  Louis.  During  the  following 
year  he  played  with  Julia  Dean  on  a  tour  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1858  returned  to  St.  Louis  under  an 
engagement  with  his  old  manager,  Ben  De  Bar,  and 
played  for  three  years  in  the  south.  In  1861  he 
began  a  three-year  starring  tour  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  then,  liaving  become  interested  in  mining  in 
Nevada,  he  retired  from  the  stage.  His  expectations 
were  not  realized,  however,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864 
he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  appeared  as  a 
star  at  Niblos'  Theatre,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  at 
the  Stadt  Theatre;  and,  meeting  with  great  success  in 
both  engagements,  he  then  made  extensive  tours. 
In  1868  Mr.  Pope  became  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
Indianapolis;  in  1869-70  with  Ben  De  Bar  he  managed 
the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans;  in  1870-71  the 
new  Opera  House,  Kansas  City,  removing  thence  to 
St.  Louis,  to  manage  the  Olympic  Theatre,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dr.  G.  R.  Spaulding.  In  1874  he  appeared  in 
the  rfile  of  Samson,  the  play  having  been  translated 
by  William  Dean  Howells,  *and  appeared  with 
marked  success  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  1874  he  starred  in  California;  in  1876 
became  manager  of  tlie  Varieties  Theatre,  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1877  visited  Australia,  where  he 
achieved  considerable  reputation.  On  his  return 
voyage,  in  1878,  Mr.  Pope  spent  a  month  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  played  before  King  Kalakaua.  In 
1879  he  built  Pope's  Theatre,  St.  Louis,  the  success 
of  which  was  so  great  that  in  1888  he  sold  it  at  a 
large  profit,  with  the  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
stage.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Col.  R.  C. 
Kerens  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago and  was  present  when  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
proposed  the  name  of  Walter  Q.  Gresham  for  the 
presidency.  His  speech  aroused  such  fierce  antagon- 
ism that  the  assembly  soon  became  a  howling  mob 
Instantly  Col.  Kerens  requested  Mr.  Pope  to  recite 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
was  to  calm  the  audience,  and  the  delegates  pro- 
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ceeded  to  nominate  Benjamin  Harrison.  During 
the  campaign,  Mr.  Pope  stumped  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri, and  in  recognition  of  these  services  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  consul  at  Toronto,  Canada,  remaining 
there  throughout  Harrison's  administration.  In  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  1893  and  1896  he  again 
appeared  as  a  political  orator  in  various  parts  of  the 
union,  by  his  dignity  of  manner  and  fine  voice 
doing  great  service  for  the  Republican  candidates. 
He  was  married  in  1867  to  Margaret  E.  Macaulay  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sister  of  Gen.  Daniel  Macaulay. 

EASTMAN,  Elaine  (Goodale),  author,  was 
born  at  Mou nt  Washington,  Berkshire  co. ,  Mass. ,  Oct. 
9,  1863,  daughter  of  Henry  S.  and  Dora  H.  (Read) 
Goodale.  With  her  sister,  Dora  Read,  born  Oct.  29, 
1866,  she  grew  up  at  Sky  Farm,  tlie  family  residence, 
receiving  her  education  chiefly  from  her  mother,  and 
giving  expression  to  inherited  literary  talent  in  her 
very  infancy.  The  sisters  were  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare each  month  a  little  paper  for  the  amusement  of 
the  home  circle,  and  some  of  their  contributions  to  it 
found  their  way  to  the  pages  of  "  St.  Nicholas  "  in 
1877.  In  1878  "Apple  Blossoms:  Verses  of  Two 
Children,"  appeared,  a  volume  that  was  received 
with  surprise  and  delight,  for  while  the  Goodales 
were  not  the  first  precocious  children  to  have  their 
productions  regarded  seriously  as  literaturCi  they 
were  the  first,  probably,  to  deserve  that  honor;  their 
w,ork  liaving  a  certain  maturity  of  thought,  but 
being  healthful  and  spontaneous.  A  few  years  later 
Elaine  Goodale  became  a  teacher  in  the  Hampton 
(Va.)  Institute,  and  in  1883  edited  the  Indian  de- 
partment of  the  "Southern  Workman,"  published 
by  that  institution.  In  1885  she  made  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation on  the  Sioux  reservation  in  Dakota  and 
devoted  six  weeks  to  the  work,  publishing  in  Kew 
York  and  Boston  newspapers  accounts  of  her  trip 
and  comments  on  reservation  life.  On  Kov.  1,  1886, 
she  was  appointed  a  teaciier  in  the  government  day- 
school  at  Lower  Brule  agency,  Dakota,  and  in  1890 
became  superintendent  of  all  the  Indian  schools  in 
North  and  South  Dakota.  She  was  married,  in 
1891,  to  Charles  A.  Eastman,  M.D.,  a  Sioux  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Bos- 
ton University.  During  the  Indian  outbreak  in 
South  Dakota  in  1890-91  she  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  on  this  subject  and  on  similar  ones  to 
leading  magazines  and  newspapers.  Besides  the 
volume  already  mentioned  the  sisters  published  "  In 
Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers"  (1879),  and 
"Verses  from  Sky  Farm,"  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  preceding  (1880).  Dora  Goodale  still  continues 
to  contribute  to  periodical  literature,  and  has  pub- 
lished sketches  and  short  stories,  as  well  as  poems. 

GBEENLEAF,  Stephen,  loyalist,  was  born 
Oct.  4,  1704,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
(Gookin)  Greenleaf.  His  father,  the  son  of  Capt. 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  the  "great  Indian  fighter," 
of  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  Elizabeth  Gerrish,  his 
wife,  was  for  six  years  a  physician  at  Cambridge, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.  Elizabeth 
Gookin  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Daniel  Gookin,  prominently  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  Virginia  and  New  England.  Stephen 
Greenleaf  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1733 ;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  in  course ;  and  in  1750 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale. 
On  leaving  college  he  engaged  in  business,  eventually 
on  his  own  account,  and  followed  it  successfully  for 
forty  years,  being  largely  engaged  as  an  under- 
writer. He  was  appointed  slierifi:  of  Sufliolk  county 
under  the  king,  and  in  1774  was  one  of  the  pro- 
testers against  the  Whigs.  He  remained  in  Boston 
after  its  occupation  by  the  British,  exercising  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  a  now  restricted  sphere  ;  his 


brcthjr  William  (1735-1803),  a  merchant  and  a 
zealous  patriot,  appointed  sheriff  of  the  same  county 
by  the  governor  and  council,  having  jurisdiction 
outside  the  city.  Stephen  Greenleaf  was  one  of 
ninety-seven  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  addressed 
Gen.  Gage  on  his  departure  in  1775.  The  "Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence"  with  the  patriots  of 
other  colonies,  of  which  his  brother  was  a  member, 
reported  him  as  "  inimical  to  the  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  soon 
after  Boston  was  evacuated  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of   the  patriots,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
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council  of  Massachusetts.  On  July  25th,  a  formal 
proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  made  from  the  balcony  of  the  old  state  house 
by  Sheriff  William  Greenleaf,  and  upon  this  Ste- 
phen Greenleaf  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  dying 
in  Boston,  in  Januaiy,  1795. 

GREENLEAF,  Joseph,  patriot,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  Nov.  10,  1720,  son  of  William  and 
Mary  (Shattuck)  Greenleaf.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Abington,  Plymouth  CO.,  for  many  years,  and  at  a 
town  meeting  held  on  March  10,  1770,  introduced 
some  resolutions,  opposing  British  tyranny,  that  were 
adopted  and  became  known  as  the  "Noble  Re- 
solves." In  1771  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  of  which 
Isaiah  Thomas  was  editor.  A  communication  by 
him,  signed  "Mucins  Sceevola,"  and  printed  in 
November,  1771,  greatly  angered  the  authorities, 
and  they,  discovering  Mr.  Greenleaf  to  be  the 
author,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the  governor 
and  council.  Refusing  to  obey,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  commission  on  Dec.  10th.  In  1773  a  printing- 
office  was  opened  by  him  in  Hanover  street,  Boston, 
and  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets  was 
undertaken ;  in  August,  1774,  the  first  number  of 
the  "Royal  American  Magazine  "was  issued.  On 
Nov.  33,  1773,  he  became  one  of  a  committee  of 
correspondence  of  twenty-one  members  "  to  state 
the  rights  of  the  Colonists  and  of  this  Province  in 
particular."  The  following  year  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  five  patriots,  who  met  on  March  9th, 
"to  consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  to  vindicate 
the  town  (Boston)  from  the  gross  misrepresentations 
and  groundless  charges  in  His  Excellency's  messages 
to  both  houses."  He  came  prominently  before  the 
public  again  and  again,  as  on  May  5,  1773,  Sept.  35, 
1774,  and  May  33,  1776,  when  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  "to  prepare  instructions  for  our 
representatives  in  general  assembly."  At  the  last 
session  the  committee  took-  bold  ground,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  town  records  of  Boston,  as  quoted  in 
the  "Genealogy  of  the  Greenleaf  Family,"   their 
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instructions,  read  at  a  town  meeting,  May  30,  1773, 
contain  the  following  declarations:  "The  whole 
United  Colonies  are  upon  the  verge  of  a  glorious 
revolution.  .  .  .  Loyalty  to  him  (King  George) 
is  now  treason  to  our  country."  In  February,  1776, 
the  general  court  chose  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, inspection  and  safety,  and  of  this  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  became  chairman.  Several  times  after  this, 
and  as  late  as  1796,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Boston.  He  was  mariied  to  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eunice  (Treat)  Payne, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Gov.  Treat  of  Connecti- 
cut. Her  father,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1717,  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  but  gave  up  the  ministry  to  become  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston.  Joseph  Greenleaf  died  late  in  1809. 

GBEENLEAF,  Edmund,  colonist  and  soldier, 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  Greenleaf,  and,  according  to  the  par- 
ish records,  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary's 
la  Tour  at  Ipswich,  Jan.  3, 1574.  The  "Genealogy 
of  the  Greenleaf  Family "  states  that  inasmuch  as 
the  name  occurs  in  no  other  parish  records  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  probable  that  the  Greenleafs  were  Hugue- 
not refugees  who  had  anglicized  their  name  (origi- 
nally Feuillevert).  Edmund  Greenleaf  married 
Sarah  Dole  of  Ringworthy,  near  Bristol,  and  had  a 
number  of  children,  nine  of  whom  are  known  to 
have  been  born  in  England.  He  was  a  silk-dyer  by 
trade,  and  on  emigrating  to  New  England,  in  1635, 
established  himself  at  Boston.  In  1639  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  at  Newbuiy,  Mass.,  and  allowed  to 
keep  "a  house  of  entertainment."  Already,  1637, 
he  had  commanded  a  company  which  marched 
against  the  Indians,  and  in  1689  he  was  appointed 
ensign  of  the  militaiy  company  at  Newbury.  In 
1642  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Massachu- 
setts provincial  forces  under  Capt.  William  Gerrish  ; 
in  1644  became  captain;  and  in  1647  was  discharged 
from  service  at  his  own  request.  In  1650  here- 
turned  to  Boston  to  resume  his  old  business,  and 
was  joined  in  this  by  his  son  Enoch,  who  also  had 
been  a  dyer  in  England,  but  had  gone  into  the  par- 
liamentary army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
The  latter  became  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  but  returned  to  Boston  about  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  Edmund  Greenleafs 
wife  died  in  Boston,  and  he  married  Sarah,  widow 
of  William  Hill  of  Fairfield,  Conn.  His  own  death 
occurred  early  in  1671.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  all 
the  Greenleafs  in  this  country.  His  daughter,  Judith, 
born  about  1635,  was  married  to  Henry  Somerly  of 
Newbury,  and  bore  him  four  children,  some  of 
whose  descendants  married  into  the  Longfellow, 
Cilley,  Bartlett  and  Malley  families.  Mr.  Somerly 
died  in  1652,  and  in  1653  she  was  married  to  Tristram 
Coffin,  Jr.,  of  Newbury,  by  whom  she  had  ten 
children. 

GREENLEAF,  Moses,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Nowburyport,  Mass.,  May  19,.  1755,  son  of  Jona- 
than and  Mary  (Presbui-y)  Greenleaf.  His  father, 
the  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Moody)  Greenleaf, 
was  a  ship-builder ;  served  in  the  Continental  con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  in  1788,  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
castiug  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  jMo.ses  Greenleaf  learned  the 
trade  of  ship  carpenter  under  his  father,  and  from 
1781  until  1790  was  associated  with  him  in  building 
ships.  He  entered  the  militia  in  1774,  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, but  served  as  a  private,  July  to  November, 
1775,  and  then  as  a  lieutenant  and  second  lieutenant, 
1775-76  ;  was  commissioned  lieutenant  by  legislative 
enactment,  June  29,  1776  ;  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Boston ;  was  commissioned  captain,  Feb.  3,  1777 
(militia  officers,  eight  months'  men) ;  retired'  Nov 
6,   1776  ;  captain,;  Feb.  30,  1777  ;   captain,  June  1, 


1777  ;  confirmed  by  congress,  Sept.  6,  1779.  From 
Jan.  1,  1777  to  Jan.  1,  1781,  when  he  was  retired, 
he  was  with  the  11th  Massachusetts  regiment  under 
Col.  Benjamin  Tupper,  part  of  the  time  at  West 
Point.  Capt.  Greenleaf  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  admitted  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  joining  St.  Peter's  lodge,  at 
Newburyport,  of  which,  in  December,  1780,  he 
became  worthy  master.  He  also  served  as  worship, 
ful  master  of  Washington  lodge  No.  10,  a  traveling 


lodge  in  the  revolutionary  army.  In  November, 
1790,  Capt.  Greenleaf  removed  with  his  family  to 
New  Gloucester,  Me.,  and  followed  farming  until 
his  death.  He  was  married,  in  September,  1776,  to 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  and  Phoebe 
(Griswold)  Parsons.  The  latter  was  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Matthew  and  Anna  (Wolcott) 
Griswold,  and  thus  was  connected  with  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Connecticut.  Capt.  Green- 
leaf died  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Dec.  18,  1813. 

GREENLEAF,  Jonathan,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Sept.  4,  1785,  son  of 
Capt.  Moses  and  Lydia  (Parsons)  Greenleaf.  He 
was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  early 
youth  had  no  educational  advantages  excepting 
those  afforded  by  common  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twenty4wo  he  united  with  the  Congregational 
church  at  New  Gloucester  ;  several  years  later  be- 
gan the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  Francis 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  North  Yarmouth  ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cumber- 
land Association  at  Saco.  On  March  8th,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Wells,  Me.,  and  remained  until  1828,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Mariner's  Church  in  Boston. 
From  December,  1833,  until  November,  1841,  he 
was  corresponding  secretar\'  of  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  tirst  in  Boston  and  then  in 
New  York  city,  and  for  nine  years  was  editor  of 
the  "Sailor's  Magazine."  After  resigning  his  position, 
Mr.  Greenleaf  supplied  the  Congregational  church 
at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  for  a  few  months,  then  returned  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  where  had  been  his  home,  to 
gather  and  organize  a  Presbyterian  church  on 
Franklin  avenue.  He  became  pastor  of  this  chui'ch 
in  1843,  and  ministered  there  to  tlie  end  of  his 
life,  twenty-two  years,  honored  and  beloved  by 
young  and  old,  for  his  genial  manners,  his  concilia- 
tory spirit,  his  fervent  piety  and  sound  judgment. 
His  writings  include  "  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Maine"  (1831);  "  History  of  the 
Churches  of  New  York"  (1846);  and  "Genealogy 
of  the  Greenleaf  Family"  (1854);  also  sermons  and 
tracts,  and  contributed  to  the  "  Christian  Mirror," 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  the  New  York  "Observer." 
He  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1847. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Bowdoin  and  Princeton  colleges.  Dr.  Greenleaf 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1865. 
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GREENLEAF,  Benjamin,  educator,  was  born 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Sept.  35, 1786,  son  of  Caleb  and 
Susanna  (Emerson)  Greenleaf.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  his  early  life  was  one  of  hard  work,  with 
so  few  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  that 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  did  not  know  the  multipli- 
cation table.  He  had  a  passion  for  books,  however, 
would  walk  miles  in  order  to  borrow  one,  and  strug- 
gling along  by  himself  he  reached  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, when  he  began  to  prepare  for  college  under 
the  tuition  of  Hon.  John  Vose  of  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Two  years  were  spent  in  the  academy  at  that  place, 
three  more  in  teaching  in  various  towns  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  1810  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College.  As  a  student  he  excelled 
in  the  sciences,  especially  mathematics,  and  in  as- 
tronomy attained  such  proficiency  that  he  sketched 
the  transit  of  Veuus,  an  event  to  take  place  Dec.  8, 
1874.  Mr.  Greenleaf  returned  to  teaching  on  leav- 
ing college  in  1813,  and  became  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Haverhill,  Mass,,  but  on  Dec. 
12,  1814,  took  charge  of  Bradford  Academy,  where 
he  remained  as  preceptor  until  April  6,  1836.  He 
was  a  born  teacher,  and  back  of  his  ability  to  in- 
struct was  a  kindly  and  sincere  nature  that  could  not 
but  have  influence  in  the  class  room.  In  1839  he 
founded  the  Bradford  Teachers'  Seminary,  a  school 
for  both  sexes,  and  had  charge  of  it  from  the  begin- 
ning until  it  was  discontinued  in  1848.  He  was 
active  in  the  movement  to  abolish  the  use  of  text- 
books in  the  recitation  room;  during  a  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  state  legislature  (1887-89),  advocated  the 
introduction  of  normal  schools,  and  through  his 
mathematical  works  became  the  instructor  of  multi- 
tudes. Beginning  in  1885,  he  published  textbooks 
on  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geome- 
try and  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical.  More 
than  a  million  copies  of  his  common-school  arith- 
metic were  printed.  He  also  made  mathematical 
calculations  for  almanacs,  for  a  number  of  places, 
including  San  Francisco  and  Halifax,  N.  S.  He 
died  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Oct.  39,  1864. 

GREENLEAF,  Patrick  Henry,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  11,  1807,  son  of 
Simon  and  Hannah  (Kingman)  Greenleaf.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  whore  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1835,  in  the  same  class  with  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  then 
taking  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839.  He  was  successful  in  this  profession,  but 
abandoned  it  in  1835  to  begin  theological  studies 
under  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey.  Returning  to 
New  England,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  under  Bishop  Griswold.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  at  Grace  Church,  Boston,  in  1836, 
and  priest  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  in  1837,  and  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fall  River, 
Mass.  In  August,  1837,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  going  next  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Charlestown,  Mass. ,  of  which  he  was  rector  for  ten 
years.  In  May,  1851,  he  founded  St.  Mark's  Church , 
Boston.  In  September,  1853,  he  became  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Madison,  Ind.,  and  in  May,  1855, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.  At 
Easter,  1861,  he  became  rector  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  here  he  remained  for  the 
rest  o£  his  life.  He  was  a  zealous  pastor,  a  strong, 
logical  and  simple  preacher,  and  a  sympathizer  in 
every  good  work,  whether  carried  on  by  his  own 
church  or  not.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1838,  and  from  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1827,  and  D.D.  from 
tlie  University  of  Indiana  in  1854,  He  contributed 
to  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  published  numerous 
sermons  and  addresses.  He  died  in  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. , 
June  30,  1869. 


GREENLEAF,  Orick  Herman,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Nunda,  N.  Y,,  July  18, 1823,  son 
of  William  and  Almira  (Sanford)  Greenleaf.  In  his 
youth,  although  he  was  eager  to  study,  the  chances 
for  obtaining  an  education  were  few,  and  he  gained 
what  knowledge  he  acquired  chiefly  by  reading  and 
by  observation.  Early  in  life  he  went  to  Seneca 
Falls,  N,  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  tanner 
and  currier.  He  remained  until  1845,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  become  superintend- 
ent of  a  tanning  and  currying  establishment.  In 
1847  he  left  the  business,  and  organized  the  firm  of 
Greenleaf  &  Taylor,  buyers  of  paper  stock,  which 
later  began  to  buy  and  sell  paper  to  the  trade,  and 
built  up  a  prosperous  business.  The  remark  of  an 
acquaintance  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Greenleaf  would 
yet  become  a  producer  as  well  as  a  dealer,  led  him  to 
give  further  attention  to  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  about  1853  he  erected  a  mill  at 
Huntington,  Mass.,  for  the  production  of  news  and 
book  papers,  but  not  long  after,  of  fine  writing  pa- 
per eiclusively,  the  business  at  Springfield  being 
carried  on  at  the-same  time.  In  1865  Mr.  Greenleaf 
acquired  by  purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Holyoke  Paper  Co. ,  and  was  its  manager  until  his 
death,  and  in  1868  the  Greenleaf  &  Taylor  Manu- 
facturing Co.  became  the  Massasoit  Manufacturing 
Co.  Some  of  the  grades  of  paper  made  by  the 
Holyoke  Paper  Co.  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  exposition  in  1878.  Mr.  Greenleaf  was 
a  benefactor  of  the  public  in  many  ways.  Several 
institutions,  such  as  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less, the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  the  City 
Library,  received  large  sums  from  him,  and  his 
name  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  beautiful 
pleasure  resort.  Forest  park,  which  has  as  its 
nucleus  seventy  acres  of  wooded  land  given  to  the 
city  in  1884.  From  the  time  he  settled  in  Spring- 
field he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  a  number  of  denominational  institutions  re- 
ceived aid  from  him,  especially  the  Shaw  University 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  Worcester  Academy  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  the  SufKeld  (Conn.)  Institute.  The 
Boys'  School  at  Mt.  Hermon  is  also  indebted  to  him. 
His  charities  were  dispensed  modestly  as  well  as 
wisely,  and  his  works  and  deeds  will  be  spoken  of 
long  after  many  an  ostentatious  and  selfishly  reared 
monument  has  crumbled.  Mr.  Greenleaf  died  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  May  14,  1896.. 

CAREY,  Henry  DeWitt,  business  man,  was 
born  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 1844,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Arminda  (Mul- 
lock) Carey.  He  is  descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  Sir 
Thomas  Carey,  cousin  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  who  slew  the  boasting 
knight  of  Aragon.  (See  Mur 
ray  E.  Poole's  ■ '  History  of  the 
Carey  Family.")  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Orange  county,  and 
in  1864  he  was  graduated  at 
Lowell's  Commercial  College, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  then 
went  to  Middletown,  where  he 
became  a  merchant,  and  in  1873 
removed  to  New  York,  where 
lie  became  the  manager  of  the 
law  and  foreign  departments  of 
the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.  In  1880  he 
made  his  residence  in  the  southern  section  of  West- 
chester county  (now  a  part  of  New  York  city)  where 
he  served  as  local  magistrate  several  years;  and  in 
1888  was  elected  justice  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions.    He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
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Democratic  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Tam- 
many Society  and  the  Manhasset  and  Pequod  clubs. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace  several  years  at  City 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  having  attained  the  thirty-third 
degree;  also  president  of  the  Pelham  Park  Railroad 
Co.  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  American  Historical 
Association.  He  resides  at  City  Island,  New  York 
city.  He  was  married  Dec.  24, 1873,  to  Ella,  daugh- 
ter of  William  T.  Ludlum  of  Middletown,  and  they 
have  two  children. 

LOWELL,  Josephine  (Shaw),  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1843, 
daughter  of  Francis  George  and  Sarah  Blake  (Stur- 
gis)  Shaw,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Boston,  and  sister  of 
Col.  Roijert  Gould  Shaw,  who 
fell  at  Fort  Wagner.  She  re- 
moved from  Massachusetts 
with  her  parents  in  1851  and 
remained  with  them  in  Europe 
until  1855,  when  they  became 
residents  of  Staten  Island, N.Y. 
On  Oct.  31, 1863,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Col.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell  of  Boston;  and  thus 
were  united  two  old  Massachu- 
setts families,  distinguished  for 
patriotism,  philanthropy  and 
culture.  Col.  Lowell  was  tlie 
descendant  of  a  number  of 
clergymen  and  authors;  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard;  entered 
theFederalarmyinl861 ;  organ- 
ized the  2d  Massachusetts  volunteer  cavalry  in  1863, 
and  became  its  colonel  in  1863;  was  made  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  and  died  Oct.  30,  1864.  Mrs. 
Lowell,  true  to  family  traditions,  made  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed  her  own, 
when  a  girl,  and  is  still  at  the  front  of  philanthropic 
movements.  In  May,  1876,  she  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  New  York  one  of  the  eleven  com- 
missioners of  the  state  board  of  charities,  and  in 
1881  was  reappointed,  serving  until  1889.  She  has 
published  pamphlets  and  reports  containing  cour- 
ageous statements  of  facts  and  sliowing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  treated  of;  also  the  fol- 
lowing volumes:  "  Public  Relief  and  Private  Char- 
ity" (1884);  "Industrial  Arbitration  and  Concilia- 
tion "  (1893).  She  has  been  actively  emijloyed,  also, 
in  aiding  tlie  reformation  of  politics,  especially  in 
New  York  city.  Mrs.  Lowell  has  one  child,  a 
daughter. 

SHAW,  Francis  George,  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  Oct.  33,  1809,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Gould  and  Elizabeth  Willard  (Parkman) 
Shaw.  His  great  uncle,  Samuel  Shaw,  served 
through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  during  the  last 
years,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Knox ;  after  the  war  was 
a  member  and  secretary  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  later  was  the  first  American 
consul  to  Canton,  China,  being  appointed  by  Gen. 
Washington.  About  the  year  1770  Francis  Shaw, 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  asso- 
ciated with  Robert  Goiild  of  Boston  and  Lane 
Frazier  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  London,  obtained  from 
the  crown  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Maine,  at 
that  time  a  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Gouldsborough  ;  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  war  frustrated  their  plans.  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  pai'tly  as 
a  merchant  and  partly  by  investing  in  Maine  lands, 
and  founded  in  Boston  an  asylum  for  mariners'  chil- 
dren.    His  son,  Francis  George,  entered  Harvard  in 


1835,  but  left  in  1828  to  become  a  merchant  in  part- 
nership with  his  father.  In  1835  he  married  his  cousin, 
Sarah  Blake  Sturgis,  and  in  1840  gave  up  active  busi- 
ness, and  moved  to  West  Roxbury.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  ' '  Brook  Farm  "  and  in  similar  experiments 
in  associative  life,  and  in  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional work  generally.  He  served  as  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  West  Roxbury,  was  an  overseer 
of  the  poor,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  the 
town  became  a  city  became  president  of  its  common 
council.  He  was  also  foreman  of  the  jury  of  Norfolk 
county  that  first  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  state 
reform  school.  In  1847  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  until  1851, 
when  he  took  them  to  Europe.  Returning  in  1855 
to  Staten  Island,  he  took  deep  interest  in  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  and  later  displayed  ardent  patri- 
otism in  supporting  the  government  during  the  civil 
war.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Freedman's  Bureau.  He  performed  various  du- 
ties as  a  citizen  with  conscientiousness  and  fidelity, 
serving  as  trustee  of  New  Brighton,  of  the  Seaman's 
Retreat,  of  the  S.  R.  Smith  Infirmary,  and  of  the 
Sailor's  Fund,  and  was  a  member  of  several  other  or- 
ganizations. He  was  the  author  of  translations 
from  George  Sand,  Fourier  and  Zschokke,  and  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  advocated  by 
Henry  George.  His  son-in-law,  George  William 
Curtis,  said  of  him;  "To  have  been  so  loved  and 
honored  and  deplored  seems  to  attest  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  human  character.  The  strength,  sim- 
plicity and  sincereness  of  his  nature,  the  lofty  sense  of 
ju.9tice,  the  tranquil  and  complete  devotion  to  duty, 
the  large  and  human  sympathy,  the  sound  and  steady 
judgment,  the  noble  independence  of  thought  and 
perfect  courage  of  conviction,  the  blended  manli- 
ness of  a  life  which  was  unstained  and  of  a  character 
which  seemed  without  a  flaw,  all  belonged  to  what 
we  call  the  ideal  man."  Mr.  Shaw  died  at  West 
New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  Nov.  3,  1883. 

SHAW,  Robert  Gould,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1837,  son  of  Francis  George 
and  Sarah  Blake  (Sturgis)  Shaw,  and  grandson  of 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  of  Gouldsborough,  Me.,  and  of 
Boston,  where  he  founded  an  asylum  for  marineis' 
children.  His  father,  whose  home 
was  at  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  after 
1847,  was  a  prominent  philanthropist 
and  promoter  of  reforms.  George 
William  Curtis,  Francis  C.  Barlow, 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  and  Robert 
B.  Minturn  were  his  brothers-in- 
law;  and  young  Shaw  grew  up  in 
an  atmosphere  that  was  not  only  con- 
ducive to  culture  and  the  highest 
refinement,  but  to  intense  patriotism, 
also,  and  the  attainment  of  that 
spirit  of  consecration  to  principles 
that  leads  to  the  giving  up  of  life. 
Manly,  healthy,  high-spirited,  simple- 
hearted  as  a  boy,  he  increased  in 
worth  as  he  advanced  in  years;  his  exceptionally 
winning  manner,  his  faculty  of  entering  with  true 
sympathy  into  the  feelings  of  others,  his  influence 
quietly  exerted  along  the  noblest  lines  of  action, 
giving  him  more  and  more  prominence  among  his 
fellows.  He  had  a  marked  love  for  music  and  for 
literature,  and  in  the  gratification  of  these  and  like 
tastes  had  all  the  encouragement  that  devoted  par- 
ents could  give.  He  euterfid  Harvard  College  in 
1856,  but  left  in  1859  and  entered  a  counting-room 
in  New  York  city,  preparatory  to  becoming  a 
merchant.  Foreseeing  troublous  times  and  peril  to 
his  country,  he  enlisted  in  the  7th  regiment  and 
departed  with  it  for  Washington  on  April  19,  1861. 
Before  his  tei'm  of  service  expired,  he  took  a  com- 
mission (May  28th)  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
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Massachiisetts  regiment;  was  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant July  8tli,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
Aug.  10,  1863.  He  passed  unscathed  through 
engagement  after  engagement,  thongh  barely  escap- 
ing death  at  the  battle  of  -Winchester,  and  was  still 
in  active  service  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  54th 
Massachusetts,  the  first  negro  regiment  sent  into 
the  field  from  the  free  states.  Having  decided  to 
employ  negroes  as  soldiers,  Gov.  Andrew  deter- 
mined to  place  at  their  head  "only  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  tone  and  honor,"  and  Capt.  Shaw  was 
the  first  selected.  The  appointment  was  made 
on  Feb.  3d,  and  was  declined;  but  three  days  later, 
the  young  captain  accepted,  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  began  the 
work  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  and  then 
of  drilling  and  disciplining  them  in  their  camp  at 
Readville.  On  May  28th  he  marched  through  Bos- 
ton at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  scene  pre- 
sented is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
of  the  war.  The  54th  acquitted  itself  well  in  a 
skirmish  on  James  island,  S.  C,  on  July  16th,  and 
Col.  Shaw  requested  to  have  it  brigaded  with  the 
white  troops  under  Gen.  George  C.  Strong.  The 
request  being  granted,  he  set  out  to  join  the  main 
force  at  Folly  and  Morris  islands;  a  new  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner  having  been  planned.  The  assault  was 
made  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  18th,  and  was  par- 
ticipated In  by  six  regiments,  the  54th  being  formed 
into  two  lines,  Col.  Shaw  leading  the  right  wing  in 
front.  "We  shall  take  the  fort  or  die  there  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  and  in  the  same  spirit  his  men  followed 
him  up  the  rampart,  breaking  and  reforming  under 
the  terrible  fire  that  met  them,  until  the  summit 
was  reached  and  there,  waving  his  sword,  the  young 
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hero  fell.  The  regiment,  with  more  than  half  its 
ofl3cers  killed  or  wounded  and  with  its  ranks 
reduced  nearly  one  half,  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  brave  colonel's  body  was  left  to  be  "buried  with 
his  niggers,"  as  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  fort 
expressed  it.  Gen.  Gillmore  offered  to  have  it 
recovered;  but  Col.  Shaw's  father  requested  that  it 
be  left  in  its  honorable  grave,  and  not  many  years 
later,  the  sea,  by  its  encroachments,  washed  away  the 
trench  that  was  the  tomb  of  ofiicers  and  men.  In 
1865  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  headed  by 
Gov.  Andrew,  took  steps  to  erect  a  monument  that 
should  typify  patriotic  devotion,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  figure  of  Col.  Shaw,  as  best  embodying  Ihat 
idea,  should  be  made  the  central  one  of  the  sculp- 
ture    By  1884  the  fund  had  become  sufficient  to 


procure  a  memorial  of  the  highest  artistic  merit,  and 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  was  given  the  commission. 
The  monument,  unveiled  in  1897,  stands  on  Boston 
common,  opposite  the  state  house,  and  among  its 
inscriptions  is  "Omnia  relinquit  servare  lempubll- 
cam,"  the  motto  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
of  which  Col.  Shaw's  father  was  a  member.  A 
bust  by  Edmonia  Lewis,  the  negro  sculptor,  a  por- 
trait in  Memorial  Hall,  at  Cambridge,  and  a  tablet  in 
the  same  building,  also  perpetuate  his  memory.  Col. 
Shaw  was  married  May  2,  1863,  to  Anna  Kueeland 
Haggerty,  who  is  still  living. 

McLATJGrHLIN,  Frank,  publisher,  was  born 
in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 1838,  son  of  John 
and  Ann  (Ralston)  McLaughlin.  When  very  young 
he  came  to  America  with  his  parents  and  elder 
brother,  John,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  ^  _  , 
Philadelphia,  where  they  had 
made  their  home.  On  com- 
pleting a  good  general  educa- 
tion he  and  his  brother  were 
bound  apprentices  to  the  print- 
ers' trade  in  the  job  office  of 
the  "  Public  Ledger,"  and, 
having  shown  remaikable  apti- 
tude for  the  work,  were  soon 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  jour- 
neymen. Frank  McLaughlin 
gained  particular  reputation 
for  artistic  typographical  work, 
and  when  in  January,  1853,  he 
founded  the  printing  house  of 
McLaughlin  Bros,,  he  made 
the  beginning  of  a  brilliant 
and  highly  successful  busi- 
ness career.  The  brothers 
rapidly  developed  great  saga- 
city and  enterprise,  and  built 
up  a  large  patronage  among 
some  of  the  foremost  business  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  day;  prominently,  Morris  & 
Tasker,  the  famous  iron-founders,  whose  printing 
orders  amounted  to  nearly  $6,000  annually.  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  however,  was  ever  on  the  alert  for 
larger  business  opportunities,  and  finally  in  1875, 
with  Senator  Alexander  K.  McClure,  founded  the 
Philadelphia  "  Times,"  with  which  his  name  has 
since  been  most  familiarly  associated.  This  news- 
paper arose  from  the  crying  need  of  anti-machine 
journals,  as  was  demonstrated  in  1874,  when  Mr. 
McClure  announced  himself  an  independent  candi- 
date for  mayor,  in  opposition  to  both  party  organi- 
zations. The  new  paper  was  planned  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Democratic  organ,  "The  Age," 
whose  plant  it  acquired.  After  various  removals 
the  office  was  finally  located  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  with  an  annex  on  Sansom 
street,  where,  edited  by  Mr.  McClure  and  managed 
by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  it  maintained  its  high  character 
and  attained  great  prosperity.  Mr.  McLaughlin  was 
noted  for  many  attractive  personal  qualities,  being  a 
pleasant  companion  and  a  brilliant  conversationalist. 
He  was  a  member  of  the-  Clover  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  several  other  social  organizations.  In 
early  days  he  attained  some  success  as  an  amateur 
actor,  and  always  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  the 
drama.  He  was  married,  Dec.  8,  1853,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Copple,  a  member  of  a 
well-known  Philadelphia  family.  They  had  nine 
children,  of  whom  but  one  survives;  Vincent,  who 
succeeds  his  father  as  president  of  the  Times  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Mr.  McLaughlin  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  14,  1897. 

THBALIi,  Homer  Xioveland,  scientist  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  18,  1803. 
His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  William  Thrall, 
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who,  in  1630,  with  the  Rev.  John  Wareham  and  his 
company  of  Congregationalists,  set  sail  in  the  "good 
ship  Mary  and  John,"  from  Plymouth,  England, 
and  settled  flrat  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  later  at 
Windsor,  Conn.  In  the  records  of  Windsor  William 
Thrall  is  mentioned  as  a  participator  in  the  Pequod 
war  of  1637  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Samuel 
Thrall  of  Granville,  Mass.,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
English  service  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
a  captain  in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution  and,  in  1778,  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature.  In  1815,  Dr.  Thrall,  grand- 
son of  the  latter,  removed  with  his  family  from 
Rutland,  Vt.,  to  Granville,  O.,  where  his  early  edu- 
cation was  acquired  under  tlie  peculiar  and  severe 
conditions  attending  the  early 
settlement  of  this  region,  then 
styled  the  "Par  West."  His 
medical  studies  were  pursued  in 
Lexington  Medical  College  of 
Kentucky.  Leaving  Granville 
he  practiced  for  short  periods  at 
Homer,  Hebron  and  Utica.  He 
was  a  typical  doctor  of  the  period, 
who  was  a  picturesque  figure 
as  he  traveled  on  horseback, 
provided  with  saddlebags  contain- 
ing medicines,  and  often  with  pine 
knots  to  light  in  case  of  night  at- 
tacks by  wolves.  In  1838  he  left 
Utica  and  settled  in  Gambler, 
practicing  medicine  there  and 
also  assuming  the  professorship 
of  chemistry  in  Kenyon  College. 
Being  a  profound  student  and 
an  acute  thinker,  he  was  soon  led 
into  fields  of  original  investigation  along  the  lines  of 
his  professional  work.  As  a  result  of  experiment 
and  research  he  discovered  that  the  known  causes  of 
external  phenomena,  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  etc.,  could  be  explained  by  one  law — 
the  law  of  the  correlation  and  resolution  of  forces; 
moreover,  he  developed  the  molecular  theory  of 
matter,  and  from  his  own  observations  deduced  the 
laws  of  molecular  attraction,  discovering  and  teach- 
ing these  laws  several  years  before  their  announce- 
ment to  the  scientific  world  by  Faraday,  Grove  and 
others.  While  no  one  will  presume  to  say  that  these 
facts  in  any  measure  detract  from  the  originality  or 
meiit  of  Faraday — for  Dr.  Thrall  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  his  discoveries' — it  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  Dr.  Thrall  to  have  been  so  far  in  advance  in 
point  of  time  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  scientific 
discovery.  In  1853  he  removed  from  Garabier  to 
Columbus,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive  practice 
and  besides,  for  a  time,  filled  the  chair  of  materia 
medica  and  general  pathology  in  Starling  Medical 
College.  About  1865,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
he  retired  from  active  practice  and  settled  in 
Ottumwa,  la.,  the  home  of  his  son.  Dr.  Seneca  B. 
Thrall  (late  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  V.),  with  whom 
he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dr.  Thrall 
was  possessed  of  great  enthusiasm,  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  remarkable  fluency  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion. In  his  political  atflhations  he  was  an  old-time 
Whig,  and  later  a  Republican.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  conscientious  and  unassum- 
ing in  all  his  relations,  and  devoted  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  earnest  and  critical  study  of  the  Bible. 
During  his  active  life,  most  of  which  was  spent  in 
Ohio,  he  was  beloved  as  physician,  instructor  and 
friend,  and  was  widely  recognized  as  a  man  of  re- 
markable intellectual  power,  as  an  acute  and  pro- 
found thinker,  an  original,  fearless  and  safe  investi- 
gator. In  1835  he  was  married  to  Parthenia  Rugg  of 
Hillsborough,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Ottumwa,  la., 
July  36,  1870. 


CONYEBS,  Edward,  colonist,  was  born  at 
Wakerly  Manor,  England,  Jan.  30,  1590,  of  ancient 
English  lineage.  He  came  to  America  with  his  wife, 
Sarah,  and  three  children,  Josiah,  James  and  Mary, 
in  the  company  led  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  which  reached 
Salem,  Mass.,  on  June  13,  1630.  One  month  after 
his  arrival  he  aided  in  founding  a  church  at  Charles- 
town,  which  two  years  later,  was  removed  to 
Boston  and  there  established  as  the  First  Church. 
Conyers  was  prominent  in  organizing  a  second 
religious  body,  known  as  the  First  Church  of  Charles- 
town.  He  was  a  man  of  great  moral  strength  and 
energy,  and  soon  attained  a  position  of  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  colony.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  John  Harvard,  whose  interest  in  the  col- 
lege at  Cambridge  he  ably  seconded  by  devoting  to 
its  support  the  proceeds  of  his  ferry  between  Bos- 
ton and  Charlestown.  From  1635  to  1659J  he 
served  on  the  Charlestown  board  of  selectmen  ;  and 
in  the  latter  year,  he,  with  a  number  of  others, 
founded  the  town  of  Woburn.  The  first  house  in 
that  place  was  built  by  Edward  Conyers,  on  Jan.  4, 
1641 ;  a  roomy,  hospitable  dwelling,  of  which  tliere 
is  a  picture  in  the  work  entitled  "Legends  of  Wo- 
burn, "  published  in  1893  by  Judge  P.  L.  Converse, 
a  descendant  of  the  builder.  Conyers  received  a 
local  judicial  appointment  from  Charles  I., but  was 
deprived  of  it  and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  publish, 
at  the  king's  command,  a  royal  letter  which  he  de- 
clared savored  of  "popery."  He  was  duly  tried  for 
this  offence,  but  was  discharged  by  the  court,  for  the 
reason  that  ' '  his  language  did  not  reflect  on  his 
majesty's  letter."  Conyers  joined othersin  establish- 
ing the  First  Church  of  Woburn,  of  which  he  was 
made  deacon,  and  he  served  on  the  Woburn  board 
of  selectmen  ;  in  the  general  court  at  Boston,  and  in 
various  other  public  offices.  Champney,  in  the 
"History  of  New  England  "  says  of  him  ;  '"'  Prompt, 
clear-headed,  devout,  conscientious,  outspoken  ;  un- 
flinching, yet  prudent  ;  self-contained  and  uniform, 
are  the  adjectives  which  best  describe  his  whole 
career. "  His  habit  of  making  the  letter  y  short  when 
writing  his  name,  as  noted  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, led  other  persons  to  call  it  Con»ers  ;  and  during 
the  subsequent  lapse  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  an  e  has  been  added  to  it,  making  it  Converse. 
His  descendants  are  still  influential  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  He  died  at 
Woburn,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1663. 

CONYERS,  James,  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1645.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Edward  Conyers  and  the  son  of  Lieut. 
James  Conyers.  He  is  best  known  in  New  England 
history  as  Maj.  Con  vers.  He  early  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  under  whom  he  was  also  trained 
in  military  tactics,  and  when  very  young  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  local  militia.  In  1668  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  the  expedition  against  the 
French  and  Eastern  Indians,  and  served  throughout 
tlie  ten  years  of  its  duration.  His  gallant  defense  of 
Storer's  garrison  at  Wells  evoked  the  special  com- 
mendation of  Hutchinson  and  Belknap,  in  tlieir  re- 
spective histories.  Belknap  writes:  "On  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  1691,  an  army  of  French  and  Indians, 
with  Moxas,  a  fierce  sachem,  made  a  furious  attacli 
on  Storer's  garrison  at  Wells,  where  Captain  Convers 
commanded  ;  who,  after  a  brave  and  resolute  de- 
fense, was  so  happy  as  to  drive  them  off  with  great 
loss."  This  defeat  gave  occasion  to  Modockawando, 
another  noted  sachem,  to  say:  "  My  brother  Moxas 
has  missed  it  now,  but  I  will  go  myself  next  year 
and  have  the  dog  Convers  out  of  his  hole."  On 
June  10,  1693,  in  accordance  with  this  threat,  Labo- 
crae,  a  Frenchman,  with  about  800  French  and 
Indians,  including  Moxas,  Modockawando,  Egere- 
met  and  other  sachems,  made  a  second  assault  on 
the  garrison.     Capt.  Convers  had  only  fifteen  men 
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in  the  garrison  and  as  many  more  aboard  of  two 
sloops  and  a  shallop  in  the  river  near  hy,  and  their 
enemy,  feeling  sure  of  an  easy  victory,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  garrison,  advising  it  to  surrender.  To 
this  Convers  answered  that  "he  wanted  nothing  but 
for  men  to  come  and  fight  him."  When  the  onset 
came,  Convers  handled  his  musketry  and  artillery  to 
such  effect  that  many  of  the  enemy  were  swept 
down  before  them,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  flee. 
For  this  brave  and  successful  action  Capt.  Convers 
was  promoted,  in  1693,  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  all  the  Massachusetts 
forces  then  in  Maine.  In  that  connection,  and  in 
the  legislature,  he  continued  to  serve  his  country 
until  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1698  he  and 
Col.  John  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Province,  with  Capt.  Cyprian  Southack,  commander 
of  the  Province  galley,  sailed  from  Boston  for  the 
eastern  country,  intrusted  by  the  government  with 
full  powers  for  effecting  a  peace  with  the  Indians. 
Proceeding  to  Casco  Bay,  they  there  met  with  the 
leading  sachems,  and  persuaded  them,  on  Jan.  7, 
1699,  to  accede  to  and  solemnly  subscribe  a  treaty  of 
peace.  From  1695  to  1705  he  was  member  for 
Woburn  in  the  general  court,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  returned  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  again  in  1706, 
but  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat.  His  manuscript  re- 
ports on  military  matters  to  Gov.  Dudley  are  pre- 
served in  Boston.     He  died  in  Boston,  July  8,  1706. 

HILLYEB,  ■William  Silliman,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Henderson,  Ky. ,  April  2, 1 831 .  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Anderson  College,  Indiana,  in  1847  ;  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  removed  to 
St.  Louis  in  1855,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
that  man  of  destiny,  afterward  known  as  Gen. 
Grant.  Grant  was  poor,  and  Hillyer  recommended 
him  for  the  oflBce  of  county  engineer  of  St.  Louis 
county.  In  1861  he  served  for  some  time  in  the 
army  as  a  private,  then,  moving  to  New  York, 
renewed  his  law  practice.  When  Gen.  Grant 
received  his  commission  as  brigadier-general  he 
appointed  Mr.  Hillyer  to  a  place  on  his  staff,  where 
he  served  until  the  end  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 
By  reason  of  failing  health,  he  resigned  May  15, 
1863,  and  returned  to  New  York.  He  was  brevet- 
ted  brigadier-general  in  1865,  and  after  peace  had 
been  proclaimed  and  Gen.  Grant  elected  president, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  revenue  agent.  He 
was  nominated  as  general  appraiser  in  the  custom- 
house, but  the  opposition  to  his  appointment  was  so 
great  that  in  his  state  of  health  he  decided  to  with- 
draw. He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  13, 
1874,  the  last  surviving  member  of  Gen.  Grant's 
original  staff. 

GOBDOIT,  William  Fitzhugh,  lawyer  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Jan. 
13,  1787.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Gor- 
don, of  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  who  about  1737,  came 
to  America  from  Newry,  county  Down,  Ireland. 
His  maternal  grandmother  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  father  of 
Pres.  William  Henry  Harrison.  Gen.  Gordon 
removed  in  early  life  from  Orange  to  Albemarle 
county,  Va.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  general 
assembly  from  that  district  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whom  he  materially 
assisted  in  the  legislative  development  of  his  plans. 
From  1829  to  1835,  he  was  a  member  of  congress 
from  Virginia,  ahd  signalized  his  term  of  service  by 
introducing,  in  1834,  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  treasury  or  sub-treasury  system 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  passed  without 
much  opposition  and  has  since  remained  among  the 
Federal  statutes  practically  unchanged.  For  many 
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years  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Virginia 
militia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the  com- 
mission of  major-general.  Crosby  says  of  him:  "In 
early  life  Gen.  Gordon  attained  a  high  position  in 
the  state,  and  although  he  had  not  participated  in 
the  strife  of  politics  for  many  years  past,  yet  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  was  esteemed  among  the  worthi- 
est of  the  Democratic  leaders.  He  was  a  rigid  dis- 
ciple of  the  states'  rights  school,  and  an  inflexible 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  South.  A  fervid 
oratory  was  his  most  characteristic  talent,  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity  his  distinguishing  virtue.  In  the 
relations  of  private  life  he  commanded  universal 
respect,  and  among  his  more  intimate  friends  he  was 
regarded  with  a  warm  and  constant  affection."  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  of  Albemarle  county, 
Va.  Her  father.  Col.  Reuben  Lindsay,  advanced 
£1,000  to  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and 
tlien,  entering  the  army,  rendered  important  ser- 
vice throughout  the  revolution  and  received  the 
particular  thanks  of  Gen.  Washington  after  the 
battle  of  Yorktown.  He  further  showed  his  devoted 
patriotism  by  refusing  a  repayment  of  his  original 
loan  and  never  claiming  the  land-bounty  awarded 
him  for  his  services.  Gen.  William  F.  Gordon  died 
at  his  home  near  Gordousville,  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  Aug.  30, -1858. 

WHITMAN,  Sarah  Helen  (Power),  poet, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1803,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Power  of  Providence,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  Roger  Williams'  companions  in  his  exile  from 
Massachusetts.  In  1838  she  was  married  to  John 
Winslow  Whitman,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Edward  Winslow,  first  governor  of 
Plymouth  colony.  In  1838  her  husband  died,  and 
she  returned  to  Providence  to  live  and  to  make  liter- 
ature her  life-work.  Acquaintance  with  German, 
Italian  and  kindred  languages,  led  her  to  contribute 
to  periodicals,  critical  essays  on  modern  European 
authors.  She  became  well  known  through  her  gifts 
as  a  writer  of  verse,  also,  and 
often  was  requested  to  fur- 
nish poems  for  special  occa- 
sions, as  for  instance,  in  1877, 
when  she  was  asked  to  com- 
pose lines  to  be  read  at  the 
dedication  of  the  statue  of 
Roger  Williams  in  Provi- 
dence. About  the  year  1848, 
she  became  conditionally  en- 
gaged to  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
and  the  engagement  was  soon 
broken;  their  friendship  con- 
tinued, and  his  death  in- 
spired several  of  her  best 
poems,  including  the  eulogy 
entitled ,  ' '  Resurgamus. " 
She  defended  his  memory 
against  the  attacks  of  his 
biographers,  especially  Gris- 
wold,  and  in  1859  published 
' '  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics, " 
which  George  William  Curtis  termed ' '  not  a  eulogy, 
but  a  criticism  which  is  profound  by  the  force  of 
sympathy,  and  vigorous  for  its  clear  comprehension." 
Mrs.  Whitman's  first  volume,  entitled  "  Hours  of 
Life  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in  1853.  Her 
verse  distinctly  shows  the  influence  of  other  contem- 
poraneous poets;  nevertheless  it  is  ever  graceful, 
melodious  and  inspired  by  a  profound  philosophical 
spirit.  With  her  sister,  Anna  Marsh  Powier,  she 
wrote  "Fairy  Ballads."  "The  Golden  Ball,"  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty, "  and ' '  Cinderella  "  (1867).  A  com- 
plete collection  of  her  poems  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1879.  She  was  a  favorite  in  society,  and  as  a 
conversationalist  was  justly  admired.  She  died  in 
Providence,  June  27,  1878. 
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MATHER,  William  Williams,  geologist,  was 
bora  at  Brooklyn,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  May  24, 
1804,  son  of  Eleazer  and  Fanny  (Williams)  Mather. 
On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  first  of  the  illustrious  line  of  Puri- 
tan clergymen  of  that  name,  and  through  his  mother 
he  was  related  to  many  other  ancient  and  notable 
families  of  New  England.  His  paternal  grand- 
father and  a  grand-uncle  were  officers  of  the  Con- 
necticut troops  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
mother's  father  had  served  as  a  private  during  the 
same  contest.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  hatter,  but 
after  his  marriage  became  a  hotel-keeper.  William 
Mather,  long  before  he  attained  his  majority,  deter- 
mined to  be  a  physician,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Providence,  R.  I. ,  to  begin  his  studies,  there  becom- 
ing interested  in  chemistry.  He  did  not  carry  out 
his  intentions,  however,  but  in  1823  entered  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  having  been  highly 
recommended  by  twelve  well-known  men  of  his 
state,  including  the  chief  judge  of  Windham  county. 
Before  he  became  a  cadet  he  had  acquired  profi- 
ciency in  chemical  analysis  and  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  had  studied  some  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics.  He  remained  at  the  academy  one 
year  longer  than  the  time  required,  being  graduated 
in  1828.  He  led  his  class  in  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy, and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  collecting  min- 
erals or  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  in  which,  during 
his  last  year,  he  was  an  assistant.  His  reputation  for 
analytical  skill  was  such  that  at  the  request  of  the 
author  he  revised  the  proof  sheets  of  John  White 
Webster's  "Manual  of  Chemistry,"  but  he  received 
no  credit  for  his  work.  Among  the  experiments 
carried  on  by  him  was  one  for  obtaining  the  tem- 
perature of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hudson 
river  in  winter,  and  this  he  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing by  means  of  a  self-registering  thermometer  and 
an  apparatus  for  obtaining  water  at  the  lowest 
depth.  He  remained  at  West  Point  after  gradua- 
tion, as  assistant  instructor  of  artillery,  during  the 
summer  encampment  of  1838,  and  then  was  stationed 
at  the  School  of  Practice  at  Jef- 
ferson barracks.  From  April 
until  the  end  of  June,  1829, 
he  served  on  frontiev  duty  at 
Fort  Jessup,  La.,  and  then  re- 
turned to  West  Point  as  acting 
assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try, mineralogy  and  geology, 
remaining  until  1835.  He  pre- 
pared a  small  text-book,  ' '  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,"  for  the  use 
of  schools  during  this  term  of 
service,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
diluvium  for  use  in  the  mili- 
tary academy.  His  recess  in 
1833,  by  permission  of  the 
war  department,  was  spent  in 
giving  instruction  in  geology  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ,  and  that  in  1834  in 
a  geological  survey  of  Windham  county,  Conn.,  of 
which  he  published  a  report.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1835  he  served  on  topographical  duty  as 
assistant  to  George  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  mak- 
ing a  geological  survey  of  the  region  extending 
from  Green  Bay,  Wis. ,  to  the  Coteau  de  Prairie,  and 
made  a  report  of  the  survey  and  a  topographical 
map  of  the  St.  Peter's  river  valley.  His  next  place 
of  service  was  Fort  Gibson,  Idaho  territory,  as  first 
lieutenant;  and  in  the  summer  of  1836  he  visited  the 
Choctaw  country  with  his  regiment.  At  the  end  of 
.August,  1836,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  geology  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  return- 
ing north  on  invitation  of  Gov.  Marcy,  to  engage. 
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with  Profs.  Emmons,  Conrad  and  Vanuxem,  ia 
making  a  geological  survey  of  New  York  state.  T» 
him  was  assigned  the  first  district,  including  the 
counties  bordering  upon  the  Hudson  river,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  were  pubHshed  in  five  reports 
and  a  final  report,  the  last  being  a  quarto  of  671 
pages,  with  forty-six  colored  plates.  While  carry- 
ing on  his  researches  he  also  served  (1837-39)  as 
chief  geologist  of  a  similar  survey  in  Ohio,  present- 
ing two  annual  reports  and  a  report  on  the  collections 
made,  and  in  1838-39  made  a  geological  reconnais- 
sance of  Kentucky.  About  1839  he  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Jackson  county,  0.,  a"nd  became  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  From  1342  to  1845  and  from 
1847  to  1850  he  was  professor  of  natural  science  in 
the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  serving  in  1845  as 
vice-president  and  acting-president,  and  for  a  short 
time  in  1846  he  was  acting- professor  of  chemistry 
and  geology  in  Marietta  College.  Experiments 
made  by  Prof.  Mather  at  Athens  in  the  winter  of 
1845  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  bromine  could  be 
extracted  at  comparatively  small  cost  from  the 
waters  of  the  salt  springs  near  that  place.  During 
the  period  1845-47  he  was  employed  by  various 
mining  companies  as  geologist  and  mining  engineer, 
and  visited  mineral  lands  on  Lake  Superior  and  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  From 
1850  to  1854  he  was  secretary  of  the  Ohio  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  state  agricultural  chemist, 
and  during  a  part  of  this  time  edited  the  "Western 
Agriculturist."  In  1853  he  was  appointed  geologist 
of  Lieut.  Williamson's  party  of  exploration  across 
the  Sierra  Nevada  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  accept. 
In  1837  he  began  to  collect  a  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  geological  specimens,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  this  contained  about  36,000  specimens.  He 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  scientific  journals 
and  wrote  many  reports  on  his  explorations  and 
examinations.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1834,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1855.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  scientific  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  was  a  trustee  of  Granville  College,  Ohio, 
for  fifteen  years.  Prof.  Mather  was  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  was  gentle  and  equable  in  his  disposition, 
yet  manly  in  his  character,  and  was  possessed  of 
remarkable  physical  endurance.  He  was  twice 
married:  in  1830  to  a  cousin,  Emily  Maria  Baker, 
who  died  in  1850,  leaving  three  sons  and  three 
daughters;  and  in  1851  to  Mrs.  Mary  (Harries)  Cur- 
tis, who  bore  him  a  son  and  who  survived  him. 
Prof.  Mather  died  at  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  26,  1859. 

GBEENLEAF,  Haltert  Stevens,  merchant, 
was  born  at  Guilford,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  April 
13, 1837,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Elvira  Eunice  (Ste- 
vens) Greenleaf,  and  grandson  of  Daniel  Green- 
leaf  and  Huldah  Hopkins,  his  wife.  Jeremiah  Green- 
leaf  was  the  author  of  a  gazetteer,  an  atlas  and  a 
grammar,  that  were  very  popular  text-books.  Hal- 
bert's  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  on  a  farm  ;  he 
was  educated  partly  at  home,  partly  in  common 
schools  and  in  an  academy,  and,  from  his  nineteenth 
to  his  twenty-third  year,  taught  district  and  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  left  home  to  embark  as  a  com- 
mon sailor,  on  the  Lewis  Bruce,  a  whaling  vessel, 
and  was  gone  six  mouths.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  this  trip,  he  removed  to  Shelburne  Falls,  where 
he  entered  a  cutlery  establishment  as  a  laborer. 
Soon  aftei-,  he  got  an  office  position  in  a  neighboring 
factory,  and  eventually  became  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Green- 
leaf.  In  1856  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  commissioned  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  1859  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firmof  Linils  Yale,  Jr.  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  remained  in  that  city  until  1861,  when  he  re- 
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turned  to  Shelburne  Falls,  and  organized  the  Yale 
&  Greenleaf  Lock  Co.,  of  which  he  became  business 
manager.  In  1857  Mr  Greenleaf  had  become  cap- 
tain of  a  military  company,  which  had  been  formed 
in  Shelburne  Palls.  When  he  resigned  this  com-; 
mand,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  friend,  and  subsequent 
partner,  Lieut.  Ozro  Miller.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  this  company  volunteered  in  a  body, 
whereupon  a  discussion  occurred  between  the  cap- 
tain and  ex-captain  as  to  which  of  them  should  goto 
the  war.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Capt.  Miller 
should  go  first,  and  if  he  lost  his  life,  Capt.  Green- 
leaf  should  follow  him.  This  was  precisely  what 
happened.  Capt.  Miller  won  his  way  to  promotion, 
until  he  became  major  in  the  10th  Massachusetts 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  in  command  at  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  where  he  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
Capt.  Greenleaf  at  once  disposed  of  his  business,  en- 
listed as  a  private  soldier  in  1862,  and  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  company  E,  52d  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  was  ordered  into  service,  under  Gen. 
Banks,  in  the  department  of  the  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
spicuously cool,  judicious  and  brave  in  bis  service 
at  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson  and  in  the  subsequent 
siege  operations.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  mili- 
tary service,  Capt.  Greenleaf  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  government  steamer  Colonel  Benedict,  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  exten- 
sive salt  works  of  Petit  Anse  Isle,  St.  Mary's  parish. 
La.  In  June,  1867,  he  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  in  the  following  month  formed  the  firm  of  Sar- 
gent &  Greenleaf,  manufacturers  of  magnetic,  auto- 
matic, chronometer  and  other  burglar  locks,  com- 
bination safe  locks,  etc.  This  firm  has  a  factory, 
125  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  high,  and  an  ex- 
tensive  foundry  adjoining.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  or- 
ganized and  most  thriving  establishment  in  Roches- 
ter. Col.  Greenleaf  is  an  enthusiastic  Democrat,  and 
in  1880  supported  Gen.  Hancock;  organizing  and 
commanding  the  Hancock  brigade.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  commander  of  the  1st  New  York  veteran 
brigade,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  is 
likewise  president  of  the  military  organization  of 
Rochester  named  after  him,  the  Greenleaf  guards, 
organized  as  a  battalion  of  two  companies.  In  1882 
Col.  Greenleaf  was  elected  for  congress  at  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  convention  for  the  thirtieth  dis- 
trict, held  at  Rochester.  He  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rochester  Savings 
Bank,  of  the  Rochester  park  commission,  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  University  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Bath,  N.  Y.  Col. 
Greenleaf  was  married  at  Bernardston,  Mass.,  in 
1852,  to  Jeannie  F.  Brooks. 

WATERHOUSE,  Sjrlvester,  author  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Barrington,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15, 
1830,  son  of  Samuel  H.  and  Dolla  (Kingman)  Water- 
house.  His  first  American  ancestor  on  his  father's 
side  was  John  Waterhouse,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  on  his 
mother's  side,  William  Kingman,  also  an  English- 
man, who  came  directly  to  Portsmouth.  The  family 
of  Waterhouse  trace  their  ancestry  in  England  back 
to  the  days  of  Edward  III.  In  his  early  boyhood, 
Sylvester  showed  such  aptitude  for  mechanical 
pursuits  that  his  parents  directed  his  education  to 
that  end,  but  an  accident  in  1840  which  lamed  their 
son  for  life  constrained  them  to  select  a  vocation 
requiring  less  bodily  activity.  He  was  sent  to 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  where  he  prepared  for 
college,  and  was  graduated  in  1850.  In  1851  he  matri- 
culated at  Dartmouth  College,  but  withdrew  in  the 
following  autumn  and  was  admitted  uncondition- 
ally to  Harvard  University,  being  graduated  with 
distinction  in  1853.     He  then  entered  the  Harvard 


Law  School  and  was  graduated  in  1855.     The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  Autioch 
College,  Ohio.     In  1857  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
chair  of  Greek  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1898  had  served  for  a  longer  continuous  term 
than  any  other  member  of  the  faculty.     In   1868, 
John  P.,  William  B.,  Maurice  D.,  and  Thomas  F. 
Collier,  former  pupils  of  Prof.  Waterhouse,  gave  to 
Washington  University  $25,000,  the   income  from 
which  was  to  be  applied,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  directors,  to  the  support  of  the  chair  of  Greek,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ability.    Prof.  Waterhouse 
is   largely  interested    In   the    de- 
velopment  of    the  industrial    re- 
sources of  the  West.     He  was  a 
member  of   the  Mississippi  river 
improvement   convention  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Feb.  13, 1867,  and  in  St. 
Paul  in  1877,  and  of  the  national 
railroad  convention  which  met  at 
St.  Louis  in  1875.  At  the  convention 
at  St.  Paul  in  1877  he  was  selected 
to  prepare  the  "Memorial  to  Con- 
gress," which  went  far  toward  se- 
curing a  much  larger  appropriation 
for  the  improvements  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.     In  1871,  Gov.  Brown 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  /-y.^ 
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secretaiy  of  the  St.  Louis  board  of  trade.  In  1872-73 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  traveling  nearly  40,000 
miles  in  eighteen  months.  He  was  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1878,  and  to  the 
proposed  world's  fair  to  be  held  in  New  York  in 
1873.  In  1883  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
cotton  planters'  convention  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
and  in  1884  an  honoi'ary  commissioner  to  the  world's 
fair  at  New  Orleans,  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  from  Missouri  to  the  American  expo- 
sition held  in  London  iu  1887.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  national  American  tariff  league  for  the  state 
of  Missouri  in  1886,  a  member  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  conventions  held  in  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans in  1892,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Trans-Mississippi 
commercial  congresses  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1894,  and 
in  Omaha  in  1895.  In  1883  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  and  in 
1884  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Dartmouth  College. 
Prof.  Waterhouse  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  on 
agriculture,  internal  improvements,  city  parks,  com- 
mercial intercourse,  national  and  international  expo- 
sitions, historical  reminiscence  and  research,  travel, 
biography  and  education.  His  published  speeches, 
addresses,  and  pamphlets  amount  to  nearly  seventy  in 
number,  extending  from  1861  to  1898.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  Prof.  Waterhouse  has  been  advo- 
cating the  domestic  culture  of  jute  and  ramie.  Be- 
sides the  pamphlets  which  he  has  prepared  on 
these  subjects  for  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  agriculture, 
he  has  written  hundreds  of  articles  for  the  press. 
After  all  these  years  of  persistent  and  disinterested 
labor,  his  efforts  are  apparently  about  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  new  industries  that  will  diversify 
their  resources  and  greatly  increase  their  textile 
wealth  are  about  to  be  established  in  our  Gulf 
states.  The  successful  growth  of  these  fibers  will 
add  scores  of  millions  annually  to  the  productive 
capital  of  the  South.  Prof.  Waterhouse's  four  ad- 
dresses on  the  necessity  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  have 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  very  widely 
circulated.  Nearly  all  of  his  writings  have  been 
translated  into  German,  and  some  into  French  and 
Spanish. 

WARD,  William  Hayes,  clergyman,  editor, 
Assyriologist,  was  bom  in  Abington,  Mass.,  June 
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25,  1835,  son  of  James  Wilson  and  Hetta  Lord 
(Hayes)  Ward,  and  descendant  of  William  Ward, 
who  settled  at  Sudbury,  Mass. ,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  family  for  generations  has 
furnished  ministei-s  to  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation, the  list  containing  his  great-grandfather, 
Nathan  Ward,  pastor  of  the  colony  that  founded 
Plymouth,  N.  H. ;  his  grandfather,  Jonathan  Ward, 
first  pastor  in  Alna,  Me. ;  his  father,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Abington;  his  only  paternal  uncle,  Jona- 
than Ward,  and  his  brother, 
James  Wilson  Ward.  Another 
brother,  John  L.  H.  Ward,  died 
while  preparing  to  enter  the 
ministry.  The  mother  of  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  William  A.  Hayes 
of  South  Berwick,  Me.,  niece 
of  Pres.  Nathan  Lord  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  cousin  of 
Rev.  John  Lord,  LL.D.,  the 
well-known  lecturer.  His  father, 
Rev.  James  Wilson  Ward,  served 
for  a  time  in  the  state  senate. 
He  wrote  on  theological  and 
political  subjects,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  educator,  instruct- 
ing his  children  himself,  so  that 
his  son  was  enabled  to  read 
til  rough  the  Bible  in  Hebrew 
before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  in  Greek  before 
he  was  twelve,  and  in  Latin  before  he  was  fifteen, 
taking  the  languages  in  this  order.  He  was  graduated 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1852,  and 
then  entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  gave  his 
attention  specially  to  natural  sciences.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1856  and  entered  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city,  but  soon  left  for  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  New  Haven.  He  was  tutor  in 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  in  1857-58,  taking  the 
place  of  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  sciences. 
He  then  completed  his  theological  studies  at  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary,  being  graduated  in 
1859,  and  desii-ed  to  be  sent  out  as  a  missionary  by 
the  American  Board;  but  his  application  was  de- 
clined on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  He  then 
went  into  tlie  service  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  at  Oskaloosa  and  Grasshopper 
Falls.  Kan.,  for  one  year,  receiving  ordination  Jan. 
8,  1860.  He  then  resumed  teaching  the  sciences  in 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  had  charge 
of  the  same  departments  in  Utica  Free  Academy  in 
1863-65,  and  from  there  went  to  Ripon  College, 
Wisconsin,  as  professor  of  Latin.  Removing  to  New 
York  city  he  became,  Jan.  1,  1868,  associate  editor 
of  "The  Independent,"  two  years  later  became 
superintending  editor,  and  in  1896  editor.  Dr.  Ward 
was  the  first  in  America  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Assyrian  antiquities,  and  in  September,  1884.  took 
charge  of  the  Wolfe  expedition  to  Babylonia,  and 
was  absent  nearly  a  year,  making  preliminary  ex- 
aminations of  the  ruins  south  of  Bagdad.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  Prof.  William  D.  Whitney  in  1889, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  which  office  he  held  three  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
New  York  and  from  Rutgers  College  in  1873,  and 
that  of  LL.D.  from  Amherst  in  1885.  Dr.  Ward 
still  edits ' '  The  Independent,"  and  has  written  many 
articles  on  archffiology,  e.specially  Hittite  and  As- 
syrian, in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society,  the  American  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, and  the  American  Oriental  Society,  as  well  as 
in  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  other  periodicals. 
lie  has  published  some  poems  and  various  articles  of 
literary  criticism,  and  written  a  biographical  introduc- 


tion to  the  poems  of  Sidney  Lanier  (1884.)  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  Building  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Ward  was  married  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
in  March,  1859,  to  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Erastus  Dickinson,  a  Congregational  minister.  Their 
son,  Herbert  Dickinson  Ward,  married  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were 
also  Congregational  ministers. 

DSEW,  Louisa  (Lane),  actor,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  Jan.  10,  1818,  the  daughter  of 
professional  actors  of  the  name  of  Lane.  Her 
father  died  in  her  infancy,  and  her  mother  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  Kinlock.  Louisa  was  carried 
on  the  stage  when  only  nine  months  old  by  her 
mother,  and  in  her  earliest  years  acted  in  juvenile 
roles.  Her  first  appearance  on  the  American  stage 
was  made  at  tlie  Walnut  Street  Theatre  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1827,  when  she  impersonated  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  elder  Booth's  Richard  III.,  and  in 
the  following  year  she  performed  in  New  York. 
She  then  traveled  with  her  mother  throughout  the 
United  States,  making  her  great- 
est successes  as  Little  Pickle  in 
"The  Spoiled  Child,"  as  Dr. 
Pangloss,  and  in  the  "Actress  of 
All  Work."  She  was  a  clever 
mimic,  and  so  quick  in  mem- 
orizing that  she  was  able  to  ap- 
pear in  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
so  that  in  less  than  a  year  Louisa 
Lane  became  known  as  an  infant 
prodigy,  after  the  fashion  of  Clara 
Fisher.  In  1831  she  went  with 
her  mother  to  Jamaica,  and  was  ; 
.shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of 
San  Domingo.  During  the  next 
year  she  joined  the  Ravel 
family,  and  traveled  for  suc- 
cessive seasons  throughout  the 
United  States.  She  was  married 
in  1836  and  became  a  leading 
lady,  supporting  Edwin  Forrest. 
After  her  marriage  to  John  Drew,  which  occurred 
in  1850,  she  confined  herself  more  closely  than  be- 
fore to  comedy,  for  which  she  was  best  suited. 
The  characters  for  which  she  became  best  known 
were  Peg  Wofflngton.  Mrs.  Oakley  in  "  The  Jealous 
Wife,"  Hypolitain  "She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't, " 
Lydia  Languish,  Lady  Teazle,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
She  was  considered  the  most  successful  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop of  the  American  stage,  and  played  this  part 
with  brilliancy  up  to  the  close  of  her  long  career. 
Sliortly  before  the  death  of  John  Drew,  in  1863,  she 
assumed  management  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  and  in  this  undertaking  she  was  emi- 
nently successful  for  many  years.  In  later  years  she 
again  traveled  with  various  stock  companies.  T. 
Allston  Brown  wrote  of  her:  "Mrs.  Drew  is  one 
of  the  mast  versatile  actresses  ever  seen  on  the 
American  stage.  I  know  of  no  lady  who  possesses 
greater  originality  of  conception,  more  boldness  of 
design,  or  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that  difficult 
art  which  assimilates  acting  to  the  workings  of  natu- 
ral impulse.  .  .  .  It  ism  the  laigher  range  of  dra- 
matic acting  that  this  lady  shines.  She  invests  her 
cliaracters  with  a  charm  that  had  its  birth  in  nature. 
.  .  .  .  She  plays  Mrs.  Malaprop  gloriously, 
making  her  ludicrous  verbal  blunders  with  the 
most  sublime  imconsciousness,  and  embodying  the 
part  as  she  alone  can  do  it."  She  was  married 
three  times:  in  1836  to  Henry  B.  Hunt,  an  English 
tenor  singer,  who  died  in  1854;  in  1848  to  George 
Mossop,  an  Irish  singer  and  comedian,  who  died  m 
the  following  year,  and  in  1850  to  John  Drew.  Her 
son,  John  Drew,  and  her  daughter,  Georgie  Drew 
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Barrymore,  also  attained  distinction  on  the  stage,  and 
her  grand-daughter,  Ethel  Barrymore,  has  begun 
(1898)  what  promises  to  be  a  career  of  equal  brilliancy. 
Mrs.  Drew  died  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31, 1897. 

TAUSSIG,  Frank  William,  economist  and 
educator,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  Dec.  38, 1859, 
son  of  William  and  Adele  (Wuerpel)  Taussig.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Prague,  Bohemia,  began  life  as  a 
physician  in  America,  but  entered  business  and 
finally  became  a  railroad  manager  and  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Railroad  Association ;  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  Cologne,  Germany.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  was 
graduated  A.B.  at  Harvard  College  in  1879.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  end  of  a  graduate 
course  in  1883  ;  and  then  enteriug  the  law  school 
was  duly  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1886.  Having  earned 
a  distinguished  record  in  his  advanced  work,  he  was 
in  1888  appointed  instructor  in  political  economy, 
and  in  1886  made  assistant  professor.  His  method 
of  lecturing  is  clear  and  attractive,  Ms  grasp  of  the 
subject  complete,  and  from  his  ability  to  impart  the 
results  of  his  ripe  scholarship  his  classes  are  among 
tlie  largest  and  most  studious  in  the  university.  In 
1892  he  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship.  As  a 
writer.  Prof.  Taussig  enjoys  an  international  reputa- 
tion, and  is  already  widely  quoted  as  an  authority. 
Besides  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  has  pub- 
lished "The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States" 
a888)  ;  ' '  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States  " 
(1891),  and  "Wages  and  Capital  "  (1896).  He  was 
married  in  June,  1888,  to  Edith  Thomas,  daughter 
of  George  and  Mary  (Thomas)  Guild  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

SULLIVANT,  William  Starling,  botanist, 
was  born  at  Pranklinton,  O.,  not  far  from  where 
Columbus  now  stands,  Jan.  15,  1803,  son  of  Lucas 
and  Sarah  (Starling)  Sullivant.  His  father,  who 
was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  govern- 
ment surveyors  of  that  part  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory set  off  as  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  purchased 
there  a  tract  of  land  sixty-five  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, on  which  he  settled.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Lyne  Starling,  founder  and  benefactor  of  Colum- 
bus. William  Sullivant's  life,  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  leave  home,  being  spent  on  the  frontier, 
was  one  of  severe  manual  labor.  After  a  course  of 
study  in  a  private  school  in  Kentucky,  he  was 
placed  in  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  but  left  it  to 
enter  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1823. 
He  intended  to  fit  himself  for  a  professional  career, 
but  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him  to  return 
home  to  take  charge  of  the  mills,  lands  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  family.  Having  already 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  surveying  when  accom- 
panying his  father  on  some  of  his  expeditions,  he 
now  found  it  of  great  use.  His  excellent '  business 
talents  were  displayed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ohio 
Stage  Co.,  which  transported  the  army  of  settlers 
before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  as  a  di- 
rector, and  for  a  time  president,  of  the  Clinton 
Bank.  Mr.  Sullivant  had  natural  gifts  as  a  draughts- 
man and  was  an  accurate  observer,  and  in  these  re- 
spects, if  in  no  others,  was  well  fitted  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  natural  history;  yet  he  was  nearly  thirty 
years  of  age  before  he  turned  his  attention  in  that 
direction.'  Through  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  botany,  con- 
chology  and  ornithology,  he  became  interested  in 
birds  and  plants,  especially  the  latter,  and  began  to 
make  especial  study  of  the  flora  of  the  central  part 
of  Ohio.  In  1840  he  published  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "Catalogue  of  Plants,  Native  or  Naturalized, 
in  the  Vicinity  of  Columbus,  Ohio."  The  mosses 
now  began  to  absorb  his  attention,  and  in  1843  he 
made  a  collecting  tour  along  the  Alleghanies,  from 
Maryland  to  Georgia.     His  first  work  on  crypto- 


gamic  botany,  which  appeared  in  1845,  consisted  of 
two  volumes,  printed  for  private  distribution,  bear- 
ing the  title  "Musci  AUeghaniensis,"  and  contain- 
ing beautifully  mounted  specimens  of  real  plants. 
In  1846  and  1849  appeared  in  two  parts  his  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Bryology  and  Hepalicology  of 
North  America,"  each  illustrated  with  plates  from 
drawings  made  by  the  author  and  engraved  at  his 
own  expense.  To  the  second  edition  of  Gray's 
"Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States"  he  contributed  an  account  of  the  musci  and 
hepaticse  of  the  region,  with  a  number  of  finely  exe- 
cuted plates  after  his  own  drawings.  A  separate 
edition  of  this  part  of  the  "Manual,"  beautifully 
printed,  appeared  in  1856  under  the  title  "  The 
Musci  and  Hepaticee  of  the  United  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River."  In  1848  he  had  associated  with 
him  the  Swiss  botanist,  Leo  Lesquereux,  who  later 
made  careful  explorations  in  the  mountains  of  the 
southern  states;  and  they  collaborated  in  prepar- 
ing (1856)  "Musci  Boreali  Americani  Exsiccati." 
This,  like  the  "  Musci  AUeghaniensis,"  was  illus- 
trated with  pressed  specimens,and  only  fifty-six  copies 
were  issued,  the  whole  expense  being  borne  by  Mr. 
Sullivant,  who  generously  gave  his  associate  the 
entire  profits  of  the  sales.  The  mosses  collected  in 
Cuba  by  Charles  Wright  were  examined  by  him,  and 
'.'Musci  Cubensis,"  a  work  similar  in  plan  to  the 
one  just  named,  appeared  in  1861.  Two  years  be- 
fore he  had  published  a  volume  on  the  mosses 
collected  by  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition  to  the 
South  Pacific.  His  chief  work,  the  "Icones  Mus- 
corum,"  was  published  in  1864.  It  contains  129 
copper  plates,  executed  at  great  expense,  represent- 
ing "  most  of  those  mosses  peculiar  to  eastern  North 
America  which  have  not  been  heretofore  figured." 
A  supplementary  volume  was  begun,  but  Mr.  Sulli- 
vant died  before  its  completion.  In  1865  a  larger 
collection  of  the  "Musci  Boreali  Americani"  ap- 
peared, cataloguing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
species.  The  mosses  collected 
in  Venezuela  by  Pendler  were 
examined  by  him;  those  col- 
lected during  Whipple's  Pacific 
railroad  survey  were  described 
by  him  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports'; 
and  an  elaborate  account  of 
those  found  during  Com. 
John  Rodgers'  North  Pacific 
exploring  expedition  was  pre- 
pared, but  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Coe  Austin,  another 
authority  on  mosses,  who  pub- 
lished in  1870  a  work  entitled 
"  Musci  Appalaohiani,"  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sullivant  for 
aid  in  examining  his  collec- 
tion and  for  pecuniary  help  in 
publishing.  It  was  Mr.  Sulli- 
vant's habit  to  cheerfully 
give  assistance  to  any  one  who 
came  to  him  for  information,  and  in  one  instance 
he  did  a  large  part  of  the  work  for  a  catalogue 
of  mosses,  but  was  given  no  credit  for  it.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  to  prepare  a 
"Species  Muscorum,  or  Manual  of  the  Mosses  of 
the  Whole  United  States."  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science 
in  1845,  and  belonged  to  other  scientific  bodies  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  where  his  name  and 
work  were  held  in  great  esteem.  In  1864  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Kenyon  College— a  less  valued  honor,  probably,  than 
that  of  having  his  name  bestowed  upon  a  rare  spe- 
cies of  saxifrage,  as  it  was  by  Torrey  and  Gray. 
The  latter,  who  was  Mr.  Sullivant's  correspondent 
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for  nearly  forty  years,  wrote  of  him  as  follows; 
"  His  works  have  laid  such  a  broad  and  complete 
foundation  for  the  study  of  bryology  in  this  country, 
and  are  of  such  recognized  importance  everywhere, 
that  they  must  always  be  of  classical  authority." 
The  friendship  existing  between  these  two  botanists 
may  have  influenced  Mr.  Sullivant  to  bequeath  his 
collections  and  preparations  of  mosses  and  his  books 
on  bryology  to  the  Gray  herbarium  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. His  other  collections  and  the  remainder  of 
his  books  were  divided  between  the  State  Scientific 
and  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Starling  Medical 
College,  both  at  Columbus.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried: first,  to  Jane  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  niece 
of  Chief  .Justice  Marshall ;  second,  to  Eliza  G. 
Wheeler  of  New  York,  who  became  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  bryology  and  was  of  great  assistance  to 
her  husband.  She  died  of  cholera  in  1850  or  1851. 
Caroline  B.  Sutton  became  his  third  wife,  and  sur- 
vived him.  He  left  a  number  of  children,  one  of 
whom,  Thomas  Starling,  is  well  known  as  a  cari- 
caturist. Mr.  Sullivant  died  near  Columbus,  O., 
April  30,  1873. 

WOBTHEW,  William  Booker,  banker,  was 
born  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  Sept.  17, 1852,  son  of  George 
Alfonso  and  Louisa  (Booker)  Worthen.  His  father 
was  a  civil  engineer,  whose  work  and  influence  were 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  state.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
England,  prominent  in  coloni- 
al history,  and  throughout  the 
revolutionary  period.  By  the 
maternal  line  Mr.  Worthen 
descends  from  the  Bookers, 
who  settled  in  Virginia  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  His 
grandfather,  William  Booker, 
was  a  commissioned  ofiicer  in 
the  war  of  1813,  and  his  great 
uncle,  Samuel  Booker,  per- 
formed a  distinguished  part 
in  the  revolution.  Mr.  Wor- 
then received  his  preparatory 
training  in  his  native  city, 
and  in  1864  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
where  he  studied  civil  en- 
gineering for  four  years.  Then, 
abandoning  the  intention  of  entering  his  father's 
profession,  he  secured  employment  as  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment.  On  attaining  his  major- 
ity he  began  business  for  himself  with  a  capital  com- 
posed of  his  own  savings,  forming  a  co-partnership, 
in  1874,  with  Col.  Gordon  N.  Peay,  which  continued 
until  the  latter's  death  in  1876.  Mr.  Worthen  then 
associated  himself  with  E.  W.  Parker,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Parker  &  Worthen,  in  the  general  business 
of  real  estate,  banking  and  brokerage.  Their  clien- 
tele increased  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
firm  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  reliable  in  the  state.  In  1887  Mr.  Worthen 
purchased  his  partner's  interest,  and  has  since  con- 
ducted the  business  under  the  style  of  W.  B.  Worthen 
&  Co.  For  two  years  he  was  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial League  of  Little  Rock,  an  organizer  and 
charter  member  of  the  city  board  of  trade,  and  has 
been  connected  with  many  large  and  influential 
enterprises  for  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  his 
state.  He  is  a  stanch  Democrat  in  politics,  and  al- 
though never  a  mere  ofiice-seeker  or  partisan,  has 
ever  worked  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  princi- 
ples represented  by  his  party's  platforms.  Although 
not  identified  with  any  church  or  creed,  his  benefi- 
cences are  numerous  and  without  bias.  His  lofty 
character,  however,  precludes  any  publicity  regard- 
ing the  matter,  and  none  know  the  amount  of  good 
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undoubtedly  done  by  him.  Mr.  Worthen  was  mar- 
ried, in  June,  1879,  to  Mollie°Crease,  daughter  of  Col. 
Gordon  N".  Peay  of  Little  Rock,  his  former  partner. 
Mrs.  Worthen  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  social 
and  philanthropic  circles  of  the  city. 

PABVIN,  Theodore  Sutton,  lawyer,  educator 
and  historian,  was  born  in  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
15,  1817,  son  of  Josiah  and  Lydia  (Harris)  Parvin. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  an 
aide  to  Gen.  Ogden,  and  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  both  served  in  the  patriot  army  during 
the  revolution.  When  a  mere  child  Mr.  Parvin 
was  afliicted  with  rheumatism,  and  long  compelled 
to  walk  with  crutches.  His  father  in  early  life  had 
been  a  seafaring  man,  and  the  boy  would  likely 
have  followed  the  same  occupation  but  for  this  ap- 
parent misfortune,  which  turned  his  mind  entirely 
to  study.  He  became  a  great  reader,  and  having 
access  to  a  good  village  library,  he  devoured  all  the 
books  in  which  he  found  an  interest,  and  at  twelve 
was  much  more  advanced  in  his  studies  than  the 
youth  of  his  age;  indeed,  few  of  the  village 
schoolmasters  of  that  period  could  instruct  him. 
In  1839  the  family  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  where 
Theodore  attended  the  public  schools.  The  principal 
of  his  district  finding  the  boy  unusually  advanced 
for  his  age,  took  especial  pains  with  him  and  in- 
structed him  in  the  classics  and  in  mathemat- 
ics, of  which  he  was  especially  fond.  A  wealthy 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  closing  examina- 
tion of  his  course  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  proposed 
to  the  teacher,  and  later  to  his  father,  to  send  him 
to  college,  which  he  did;  and  through  the  kindness 
and  benevolence  of  that  stranger  interested  in  boy- 
hood, he  acquired  a  classical  and  legal  education. 
He  attended  both  the  Woodward  and  Cincinnati 
colleges,  and  was  duly  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
1837.  He  had  previously  served  as  principal  in  one 
of  the  ward  schools,  where  he  established  a  reputa- 
tion far  beyond  that  of  his  associates  for  his  ad- 
vanced methods  of  instruction.  Soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation, Samuel  Lewis,  president  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Woodward  College,  was  elected  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  by  him  young 
Parvin  was  sent  East  to  visit  the  public  schools  and 
report  upon  their  systems,  especially  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  For  many  years  thereafter, 
Mr.  Parvin  was  closely  identified  with  the  public 
sphools  and  colleges  in  Iowa,  as  trustee,  regent  or 
professor.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  Robert  Lucas,  first  governor  of  Iowa,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  first  session  of  the  supreme  court  and 
at  once  engaged  in  practice.  He  was,  in  the 
meantime,  appointed  first  territorial  librarian,  and  as 
such  purchased  the  library  with  the  appropriation  of 
$5,000  made  by  congress  for  that  purpose.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  district-attorney  of  Iowa,  which 
led  to  his  removal  to  Bloomington,  now  Muscatine. 
Later  he  was  elected  county  judge,  and  then  register 
of  the  state  land  oflice.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to 
a  professorship  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
removed  to  Iowa  City,  continuing  to  fill  the  chair  of 
natural  science  until  1870.  From  the  admission  of 
Iowa  to  statehood  in  1846  to  1860  he  served  as  clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  court.  He  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  for  some  years  secretary,  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  (1857),  and  edited  its  annals;  was  an  or- 
ganizer (1854),  and  at  one  time  (1868)  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association;  president  in 
1855  of  the  school  board  of  Muscatine,  and  later  at 
Iowa  City,  la.;  was  one  of  the  founders  (1890)  and 
from  1883  to  1894  president  of  the  State  Library  So- 
ciety of  Iowa;  an  active  member  of  the  "Pioneer 
Law  Makers'  Association  "  organized  in  1886,  and  a 
member  of   several  other  western  historical  socie- 
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ties,  national  library  and  scientific  associations. 
During  all  his  life,  Dr.  Parvin  lias  been  interested 
In  literature,  has  accumulated  a  large  and  valuable 
library,  served  as  librarian  of  his  college  society,  of 
the  law  faculty  of  the  college,  of  the  state,  of  the 
Iowa  State  University,  and  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  In  1844,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Iowa  Masons,  he  was  elected  grand 
secretary,  a  position  he  still  (1896)  holds,  thus  filling 
a  longer  official  term  than  has  ever  before  been  the 
lot  of  any  one  individual  in  the  fraternity.  In  this 
position  his  first  thought  and  purpose  was  to  create 
a  library,  which  he  started  by  presenting  a  single 
booli,  the  only  one  he  had,  on  the  subject  of  Ma- 
sonry, aud  that  volume  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
largest  and  finest  collection  of  Masonic  works  in  the 
world,  the  property  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Iowa, 
which  has  erected  a  large  and  imposing  fireproof 
tuilding  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Thither  Dr.  Parvin  re- 
moved on  the  completion  of  this  edifice  in  1885,  and 
he  still  serves  as  librarian  of  Iowa  Masonic  Libraiy 
(1896),  which  has  grown  to  its  present  vast  propor- 
tions through  his  unremitting  labors  for  so  many 
years.  In  connection  with  this  library  there  is  a 
large  and  interesting  museum  of  Masonic,  archeeo- 
logical  and  other  objects  of  interest;  also  an  "Iowa 
Department,"  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Parvin's  own 
liberal  donation  of  worlis  by  Iowa  authors  and  pub- 
lications by  the  Jstate,  and  various  organizations 
within  the  state.  This  collection  is  now  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in  tlie  state,  or  in- 
deed in  the  United  States,  and  its  peculiar  feature 
is  its  Iowa  character.  Dr.  Parvin  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  press  on  literary,  historical,  scientific. 
Masonic  and  other  subjects.  He  has  also  prepared 
and  published  the  "  History  of  Earlv  Education  in 
Iowa"  (1830-60);  "A  Preliminary  'Histoiyof  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  from  its  Organization  to  its  Ad- 
mission as  a  State"  (1834-46);  a  "  History  of  Tem- 
plar Masonry  in  the  United  States "  (1769-1886), 
comprising  the  period  from  1769,  when  it  was  first 
introduced,  until  1886,  when  Dr.  Parvin  retired 
from  the  office  of  grand  recorder  of  the  grand 
encampment,  a  position  he  had  filled  for  fifteen 
years.  He  is  an  impromptu  speaker  of  abilitjr, 
and  his  services  are  frequently  called  into  requisi- 
tion upon  anniversary  occasions,  by  pioneer  associT 
ations,  at  the  laying  of  corner  stones  of  public  edifices 
and  at  social  functions.  In  1843  he  was  married  to 
Agnes  McCuUy  of  Muscatine,  la.  They  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  May,  1898.  They  have  had 
six  children;  of  whom  Newton  R.  has  been  a  deputy 
in  his  father's  office  for  twenty  years;  Theodore  W. 
is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  May  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Lee  of  Iowa  City;  Harris  M., 
the  eldest  son,  and  Fred  O.,  the  youngest,  are  citizens 
of  Iowa.  In  1861  the  honorary;  degree  of  M.  A.  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  Parvin  by  Miami  University,  and 
in  1894  LL.D.  by  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

STAFIiETON,  Patience  (Tucker),  author, 
■was  born  in  Wiscasset,  Me.,  March  9, 1861,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Richard  Holbrook  and  Mary  G.  (Armstrong) 
Tucker.  Her  father  was  a  sea  captain  and  came 
of  a  family  that  had  followed  the  sea  for  genera- 
tions. She  was  educated  at  the  famous  Moravian 
Seminaiy  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  evinced  a 
strong  inclination  for  literary  work  from  her  earliest 
childhood,  having  written  many  verses  and  plajrs  at 
a  very  early  age,  nearly  all  containing  bright 
promise  of  the  genius  for  the  creation  of  fiction 
which  developed  with  her  subsequent  work.  James 
T.  Fields,  the  author,  took  great  interest  in  her 
earlier  efforts  for  publication,  and  her  first  success 
in  that  direction  was  a  pathetic  sketch  called  "  Jim," 
published  in  1878,  in  the  "Youth's  Companion," 
Boston,  before  she  was  eighteen  years  old.    In  1881 


she  removed  to  Denver,  Col.,  and  in  1883,  was 
mai-ried  to  William  Stapleton,  then  editor  of  the 
"Rocky  Mountain  News,"  and  later  editor  of  the 
' '  Denver  Republican. "  She  did  an  immense  amount 
of  work  in  a  short  time.  Her  published  short  stories 
numbered  several  hundred,  and  took  rank  among  the 
best  produced  by  contemporaneous  American  au- 
thors; while  her  novels,  "My Jean"  (1885),  "Kady" 
(1889).  "My  Sister's  Husband"  (1890),  "Babe 
Murphy"  (1891),  and  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse, 
"  Rose-  Geranium  "  (1892),  secured  her  the  favor 
of  the  critics  and  the  public.  Her  last  work 
was  in  preparing  a  series  of  editorial  articles  in  favor 
of  equal  suffrage,  which  appeared  in  the  "Denver 
Republican  "  in  the  campaign  of  1893,  and  exerted 
considerable  influence  in  securing  to  the  women 
of  Colorado  the  voting  franchise.  She  died  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  25,  1893. 

CRAWFORD,  West  James,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Madison  county.  Miss. ,  Nov.  1,  1844,  son  of 
Erasmus  Shibling  and  Elvira  Ann  (West)  Craw- 
ford. His  father  was  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Mississippi,  and  his  grandfather,  James  Crawford, 
was  a  lawyer  and  congressman.  His  father's  family 
were  Virginians,  and  his  mother's  were  Kentuekians. 
In  the  course  of  his  education,  the  boy  studied  at 
schools  in  Vicksburg,  at  Madison 
College,  and  finally  at  the  Western 
Military  Institute  of  Nashville, 
Tenn., where  he  remainedayear,  re- 
ceiving a  training  in  military  tactics 
which  he  soon  afterwards  turned 
to  account  on  behalf  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. During  the  civil  war  he 
sei-ved  actively  in  all  the  import- 
ant battles  of  the  West,  continuing 
in  service  until  peace  was  restored. 
Settling  then  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he 
engaged  there  in  various  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  ultimately  ac- 
quired an  extensive  interest  in 
cotton  concerns,  having  been  a 
member  of  some  of  the  principal 
firms  of  cotton  factors  in  the  South. 
In  1885  he  was  president  of  the 
Memphis  cotton  exchange,  in  which 
important  office  he  displayed  ex- 
treme ability  and  acumen.  Amongst 
other  enterprises  which  owe  their 
origin  and  success  largely  to 
Mr.  Crawford's  endeavors  is  the  Commercial  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  which  he  was  prominent  as  an  organ- 
izer, and  of  which  he  has  been  president  since  1889. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  and,  although  active  in  all  the  in- 
terests of  his  party,  has  repeatedly  declined  nomina- 
tions to  public  office.  He  is  prominent  in  the  benevo- 
lent undertakings  of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  Mr.  Crawford  was  married,  Nov. 
11,  1874,  to  Annie  L.  Thompson,  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  Jacob  Thompson.  They  have  three 
children  :  Erasmus,  Katherine  and  Marianne  West. 

ROGERS,  James  Blythe,  chemist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1803,  eldest  son  of  Patrick 
Kerr  and  Hannah  (Blythe)  Rogers,  and  brother  of 
William  Barton,  Henry  Darwin  and  Robert  Empie 
Rogers,  also  famed  as  scientists.  His  father  having 
removed  to  Baltimore  to  practice  medicinej  James 
Rogers  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  college,  and  then  studied  at 
William  and  Mary,  where  his  father  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  1819.  After  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  and  in 
1832  received  thedegree  of  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Maiyland.  He  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Baltimore ; 
entertained  thoughts  of  becoming  surgeon  to  a 
colony  of  free  negroes,  about  to  be  established  in 
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Africa  by  some  philanthropists,  and  finally  joined  a 
friend,  Dr.  Henry  Webster,  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Little  Britain,  Pa.,  just  across  the  Maryland 
state  line.  The  work  was  so  distasteful  that  he  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  in  a  few  years'  time,  and  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  cJiemical  works  of  Tyson 
&  Ellicott.  He  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
chemistry  in  the  Washington  Medical  College,  but 
declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  facility  as 
a  speaker  ;  but  after  he  had  been  persuaded  and  had 
entered  upon  his  duties,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing himself  fiuently,  and  at  once  began  the  prac- 
tice of  lecturing  extemporaneously.  He  also  gave 
courses  on  chemistry,  and  later  on  physics,  before 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Baltimore.  In  1835  Prof. 
Rogers  was  called  to  Cincinnati  to 
take  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  department  of  Cincinnati 
College,  and  remained  four  years; 
during  this  period  he  aided  his 
brother,  William,  on  the  geological 
survey  of  Virginia.  He  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  melter  and 
\efiner  in  the  branch  mint  at  New 
Orleans,  but  it  had  little  if  any  at- 
traction for  him.  In  1840  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  to  assist  his 
brothei',  Henry,  who  a  few  years 
previous  had  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  after  field  work  was 
discontinued,  in  the  following 
year,  lectured  on  chemistry  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute, 
a  summer  school.  He  also  con- 
ducted quiz  classes  of  medical  students,  and  from 
1844  until  1847  lectured  on  general  chemistry  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  ;  he  held  a  similar  position  in  the 
Franklin  Medical  College.  In  1847  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  in  all  others  held  by  him,  made  himself  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  for  his  gracious  manners  and  his 
generous  and  sympathetic  nature.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  1847,  representing  Franklin  Medical  College,  and 
a  member  of  the  national  convention  to  revise  the 
pharraacopceia  of  the  United  States  in  1850.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1841 ;  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1846,  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in 
1847.  With  his  brother,  Robert,  he  prepared  the 
seventh  edition  of  Turner's  "  Inorganic  Chemistry," 
and  Gregory's  "  Organic  Chemistry,"  published  in 
one  volume  in  1846.  He  was  married  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1830,  to  Rachel  Smith,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who,  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
survived  him.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  June 
15.  1853. 

JAiyEES,  John,  revolutionary  soldier,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1733,  sou  of  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  who  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  in  1733  and 
settled  at  a  village  at  the  time  known  as  Williamsburg, 
but  since  called  King's  Tree.  Here  the  boy  was 
brought  up  and  educated  by  the  Rev.  John  Rae.  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  had  accompanied  his  con- 
gregation from  Ireland  to  Carolina.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  James  held  a  royal  commission  as 
captain  of  militia,  from  George  III.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  1776,  and  marched  with  his  com- 
pany to  the  defense  of  Charleston.  In  1779  he 
was  with  Gen.  Moultrie,  commanding  130  riflemen, 
and  accompanied  that  officer  on  his  retreat  before 
Gen.  Provost.  After  the  fall  .of  Charleston,  Maj. 
James  went  into  the  interior  and  organized  the  corps 
which  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  Marion's  bri- 
gade. This  brigade  waged  a  predatory  warfare  against 


British  and  Tories  alike,  but  during  this  period  all 
of  the  property  belonging  to  Maj.  James  was  de- 
stroyed, and  he  was  reduced  from  wea,lth  to  poverty. 
After  serving  under  Marion,  James  joined  the  forces 
of  Greene,  and  fought  with  the  latter  at  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs.  Shortly  after  this  action,  he  was 
pursued  by  a  party  of  British,  commanded  by  Col. 
Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rumford.  In  this  re- 
treat Maj.  James  was  nearly  overtaken  by  two  British 
dragoons,  and  is  said  to  have  escaped  by  leaping  a 
chasm  nearly  twenty  feet  wide.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  Maj.  James  resigned  bis  commission  and  re- 
turned to  his  farm,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  his  property  until  1791,  when  he  died. 
Maj.  James  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
which  is  characteristic.  After  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
a  British  naval  officer  arrived  at  Georgetown  to  carry 
into  effect  a  proclamation  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
inviting  the  people  to  come  in  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  king,  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  did;  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  district  had  not  been 
penetrated  by  British  troops,  its  inhabitants  were 
generally  of  Irish  extraction,  and  they  were  particu- 
larly opposed  to  bearing  arms  against  their  country- 
men. They  accordingly  sent  Maj.  James  to  the 
naval  officer  in  command  to  intercede  for  them.  He 
proceeded  to  Georgetown,  met  the  British  cap- 
tain and  stated  his  mission,  to  which  the  reply  was 
given  that  the  submission  must  be  unconditional. 
Maj.  James  then  asked  if  the  inhabitants  would  not 
be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  on  their  plantations,  when 
the  captain  answered  :  ' '  Although  you  have  rebelled 
against  his  majesty,  he  offers  you  free  pardon,  of 
which  you  are  undeserving,  for  you  all  ought  to  be 
hanged  ;  but  as  he  offers  you  a  free  pardon,  you 
must  take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  cause."  To  this 
Maj.  James  suggested  that  the  people  he  came  to 
represent  would  not  submit  on  such  terms,  when  the 
captain,   irritated  at  his  language,  replied:  "  You 

d d  rebel,  if  you  speak  in  such  language  I  will 

immediately  order  you  to  be  banged  up  to  the  yard- 
arm!"  This  irritated  Maj.  James,  and  rising,  he 
seized  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  knocked 
the  captain  down  and  retreating  through  the  back- 
door of  the  house,  mounted  his  horse  and  escaped 
into  the  country. 

FEIBCE,  Benjamin,  mathematician,  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Apiil  4,  1809,  son  of  Benjamin 
Peirce,  who  for  five  year's  was  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  and  wrote  a  history  of  that  institution. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  and  then 
taught  for  two  years  in  Round  Hill  School  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1833  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. In  1843  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  this  position  he 
retained  through  life.  He  became  eminent  in 
many  departments  of  science  allied  to  mathematics, 
especially  physics,  astronomy,  mechanics  and  navi- 
gation, and  pursued  his  studies  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm that  an  artist  shows  in  seeking  and  delineating 
the  beautiful.  In  1853-67  he  had  charge  of  the 
longitude  determinations  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey, 
and  in  1867  became  superintendent,  as  successor  to 
Alexander  D.  Bache,  holding  office  for  seven  years, 
until  1874.  He  carried  out  his  predecessor's  plans 
for  a  great  geodetic  system  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  general  map  of  the  United  States,  independent  of 
tliose  made  by  local  surveyors;  also  planned  the 
work  of  measuring  the  arc  of  the  parallel  of  89° 
to  join  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  systems  of  triangu- 
lation,  and  for  determining  geographical  positions 
in  states  where  surveys  were  being  carried  on.  He 
headed  the  American  expedition  to  Sicily  to  observe 
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the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1870,  and  sent  out  two 
parties  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  His 
retirement  by  no  means  meant  cessation  from  work, 
for  he  continued  to  hold  the  ofBce  of  consulting 
geometer,  and  all  the  scientific  part  of  the  work 
passed  under  his  supervision.  When  in  1849  the 
"American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac" 
was  established,  Prof.  Peirce  was  appointed  con- 
sulting astronomer  to  that  publication,  with  charge 
of  the  theoretical  department  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  1867.  For  this  work  he  prepared  his 
"Tables  of  the  Moon"  (1853).  He  took  advantage 
of  the  popular  interest  in  Encke's  comet,  which  re- 
appeared in  1843,  and  in  the  great  comet  of  Febru- 
ary-March, 1843,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
astronomy  which  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
better  observatory  at  Harvard,  and  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one.  He  was  a  member  of  the  scientific 
council  that  established  the  Dudley  Observatory  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1855;  in  1859,  with  Alexander  D. 
Bache  and  Joseph  Henry,  published  a  defense  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  its  director,  in  reply  to 
complaints  made  by  the  trustees.  His  reputation  as 
a  mathematician  was  increased  by  his  announce- 
ment that  there  were  two  possible  but  very  different 
solutions  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus, 
and  that  while  Leverrier's  calculations  had  been 
made  in  the  most  exact  manner,  his  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune  was  accidental.  About  the  same 
time.  Sears  Cook  Walker,  the  astronomer,  was 
engaged  in  studying  the  problem  of  Neptune's 
orbit,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  one  scientist 
confirmed  those  arrived  at  by  the  other.  The  rings 
of  Saturn  were  next  made  a  subject  of  study,  and 
Prof.  Peirce  demonstrated  that  only  large  and  nu- 
merous satellites  could  sustain  a  fluid  ring,  and  that 
those  of  the  planet  are  sufficient.  At  a  later  date 
the  occultations  of  the  Pleiades  were  calculated 
■with  great  accuracy.  Prof.  Peirce  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society ;  associate  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
«!al  Society  of  London,  and  honorary  member  of 
the  royal  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh  and  Got- 
tingen,  not  to  mention  other  foreign  societies.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1847  and  by  Har- 
vard in  1867.  In  1853  he  presided  over  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  Cleveland,  O. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Elementary  Treatise  on 
Plane  Trigonometry"  (1835);  and  "Elementary 
Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry "  (1836),  subse- 
quently published  in  one  volume;  "Elementary 
Treatise  on  Sound"  (1836);  "Elementary  Treatise 
on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry "  (1837,  printed  for 
the  blind  1840);  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra  " 
(1837);  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Curves,  Functions 
and  Forces"  (3  vols.  1841-46);  "Analytic  Mechan- 
ics" (1855);  "Linear  Associative  Algebra"  (1870); 
"Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences,"  Lowell 
Lectures  (1881);  besides  numerous  fugitive  articles 
in  periodicals.  His  sons,  James  Mills  and  Charles 
Saunders,  also  became  noted,  the  former  as  a  mathe- 
matician, the  latter  as  a  physicist.  Prof.  Peirce 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1880. 

HAYIf  ES,  Henry  Williamson,  archaeologist, 
was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1831,  son  of 
Nathaniel  H.  and  Caroline  J.  (Williamson)  Haynes. 
His  father  was  editor  of  the  "  Eastern  Republican," 
a  leading  Democratic  newspaper  in  New  England 
during  Jackson's  administration;  his  maternal 
grandfather  was  William  D.  Williamson,  the  his- 
torian of  Maine.  Early  in  life  he  removed  to  Bostou ; 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  famous  Latin  School, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1851.  He  then 
studied  law  and  practiced  a  few  years  in  Boston, 


but  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  afterwards  was  made  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  same  institution.  Resigning  in  1873, 
he  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  archaeological  and 
historical  investigation,  especially  the  pre-historic 
department,  and  to  literary  work.  Six  years  were 
spent  in  Europe,  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  anti- 
quities of  different  countries,  during  which  he  took 
part  in  several  international  congresses  of  archaeology 
and  anthropology.  The  winter  of  1877-78  was 
passed  in  Egypt,  seeking  for  evidence  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic age  in  that  country.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  were  presented  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Anthropological  Sciences,  held  in  Paris 
in  1878,  and  received  the  recognition  of  a  medal  and 
diploma.  An  account  of  these  discoveries  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences"  for  1881.  Since  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  has  resided  in  Boston,  where 
for  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
board  and  a  trustee  of  the  public  library.  He  has 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  literary  and  scienti- 
fic journals,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
learned  bodies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  well 
as  chapters  on  the  "Pre-historic  Archaeology 
of  America,"  and  "Early  Explorations  of  New 
Mexico"  in  Justin  Winsor's  "Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America." 

BAKER,  Henry  Moore,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Bow,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
11,   1841,  son  of    Aaron  Whittemore  and  Nancy 
(Dustin)  Baker.     His  family  was  among  the  earliest 
settled  in  New  England.     Prominent  among  them 
were  Capt.  Joseph   Baker,   an  early  colonial  sur- 
veyor,  who  married    Hannah,   only  daughter    of 
Capt.  John  Lovewell,  and  their  son  Joseph  Baker,  a 
soldier  in  the  revolution,  who  married  a  descendant 
of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Bow.   The  colonial  heroine,  Hannah 
Dustin,  is  a  maternal  ancestor.      Mr.  Baker  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  state,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Daitmouth    College  in 
1863.     Three  years  later  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.     In 
1866  he  was  graduated  at  the 
law  department  of    Columbian 
University,   and    was    admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  same  year,  and  to  the 
supreme    court  of   the    United 
States  in  1882.     His  practice  has 
been    extensive    and    lucrative. 
In  1886-87  he  became  judge  ad- 
vocate general  of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Hampshire,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
He  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  the  state  senate  by  the  Re- 
publicans   in    1890,     and    was  ^^^^  J{^^  ^g;^^^^ 
elected  by  more  than  the  party '^'*'*^*^y  ^    '^i^.'nr 

vote.  He  was  chairman  of  its 
judiciary  committee,  and  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
of  the  joint  special  committee  to  revise,  codify  and 
amend  the  public  statutes  of  the  state.  He  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  senate  and  as  a  ready 
and  forceful  debater.  In  1893  Ger.  Baker  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the  second  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1894  was  re-elected  by  a  greatly 
increased  majority.  He  was  not  again  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  In  congress  he  served  on  the  judi- 
ciary and  several  other  important  committees,  and 
both  in  committee  and  in  the  house  was  active  and 
influential.  Several  of  his  speeches  were  printed  in 
pamphlet  and  extensively  circulated.  He  has  been 
an  extensive  traveler  in  America  and  Europe. 
Always  a  close  student  and  keen  observer,  the  culti- 
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vation  of  a  taste  for  literature  has  been  to  him  a 
pleasure  and  recreation.  His  addresses  upou  several 
subjects  have  been  printed.  He  is  a  Mason,  a 
Knight  Templar,  a  noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
in  religion  a  Unitarian.  He  has  established  prizes 
at  Dartmouth  College  and  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  tlie  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  an  active  member. 

HATJCK,  Minnie,  opera  singer,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  the  home  of  her  parents,  Nov.  16, 
1853.  Her  father  was  an  eminent  scholar,  a  German 
by  birth,  who.  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
country  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He 
married  an  American  lady,  and  a  few  years  after  the 
birth  of  his  daughter  took  liis  family  to  the  West, 
settling  near  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  but  soon  removed 
again  to  New  Orleans.  Her  girlhood  was  a  happy 
and  careless  one,  spent  in  roaming  about  the  planta- 
tions near  the  city,  in  learning  songs  from  the  ne- 
groes, in  playing  the  banjo,  in  imitating  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  and  in  organizing  theatrical  performances 
with  her  school  companions.  Nor  did  the  exciting 
events  of  the  civil  war  and  the  siege  and  capture  of 
New  Orleans  repress  her  inclination  to  sing.  A 
wealthy  amateur  passed  her  home,  one  day,  and 
struck  by  the  beauty  and  compass  of  the  child's 
voice,  offered  to  have  her  instructed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  soon  an  opportunity  came  for  her  to 
make  an  appearance  in  public.  This  was  at  a  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  tlie  little  girl,  in  her  short 
frock,  made  her  debut  with  a  selection  from  Auber's 
' '  Crown  Diamonds, "  and  Bellini's  aria, ' '  Casta  Diva, " 
from  "  Norma."  She  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  it  now  being  proved  that  she  had  a 
brilliant  future  before  her,  the  family  soon  returned 
to  New  York  city,  where  she 
was  placed  under  Signor  Errani, 
to  begin  study  in  earnest.  She 
made  rapid  progress,  and  after 
several  operatic  essays  at  Leon- 
ard Jerome's  private  theatre, 
she  made  her  most  successful 
debut  in  Italian  opera  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music, 
under  Max  Maretzek's  direc- 
tion, singing  Amina  in  "Son- 
nambula."  From  that  even- 
ing on  she  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  artists  of  her  native 
country.  She  afterwards  went 
to  London,  where  she  appeared 
with  great  success  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  in  Italian 
opera,  choosing  again  Amina 
in  "Sonnambula"  for  her  de- 
but, which  part,  together  with 
Lucia,  she  afterwards  sang 
with  great  success  at  the  Paris 
Opera  House.  She  then  de- 
voted some  time  to  travel  and  studies  in  Italy  and 
France.  In  the  meantime  her  fame  had  spread  over 
Europe,  and  at  last,  under  the  management  of  Mau- 
rice Strakosch,  Adelina  Patti's  manager,  she  made  a 
concert  tour  through  Holland  and  Russia.  In  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  appeared  in 
opera,  she  was  most  enthusiastically  welcomed ;  the 
imperial  family  received  her  and  showed  by  many 
valuable  presents  and  other  distinctions  the  favor  and 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  In  June,  1870,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  in 
Vienna,  and  soon  became  the  acknowledged  favorite 
of  the  capital.  The  period  she  spent  as  the  lead- 
ing prima  donna  of  the  Imperial  Opera  House  was 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  triumphs.     She  also 


attracted  the  attention  and  favor  of  Richard  Wagner, 
and  under  him  studied  the  roles  of  Elsa  in  "Lohen- 
grin," and  Senta  in  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  In 
1874,  she  joined  the  Eoyal  Opera  House  at  Berlin  as 
leading  prima  donna,  by  express  desire  of  Em- 
peror William  and  Empress  Augusta,  and  during  her 
prolonged  stay  of  four  years  at  the  German  capital 
acquired  fresh  laurels  by  her  creations  of  new  parts. 
She  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  imperial  family, 
wlio  every  week  invited  her  to  the  soirees  at  the 
royal  castle  or  at  the  crown  prince's  palace,  and 
she  never  left  without  receiving  valuable  presents. 
Moreover,  she  was  made  court  and  chamber  singer 
for  life — an  honor  shared  only  by  Adelina  Patti 
and  Pauline  Lucca.  In  1877  Minnie  Hauck  was 
invited  by  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Brussels 
to  sing  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  and  it  was  there 
tliat  she  created  her  famous  part  of  Carmen,  which 
role  she  repeated  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, on  June  3, 1878,  and  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  under  Mr.  Mapleson's  auspices,  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  During  the  spring  seasons 
from  1878  to  1887,  she  was,  together  with  Christine 
Nilsson,  a  leading  star  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
London,  singing  on  alternate  nights,  and  creating 
the  leading  parts  of  the  most  famous  operatic  suc- 
cesses of  the  decade — Carmen,  and  Katherine  in  the 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  latter  having  been 
written  expressly  for  her  by  the  composer  Goetz,  for 
production  at  Beriin,  in  1876.  From  1887  to  1890 
she  appeared  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  brilliant 
operatic  seasons  of  1881-83-83, 1885-86  in  the  United 
States  will  long  be  remembered.  Her  appearance  in 
"Cannen,"  "Mignon,"  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin,"  Zer- 
lina  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  and  Pamina  in  the  '  'Magic 
Flute,"  Selika  in  "L'Africaine,"  "Manon,"  etc.,  in- 
variably drew  the  largest  audiences  in  every  city. 
The  production  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Africaine  "  afforded 
her  another  opportunity  to  show  her  extraordinary 
creative  and  dramatic  talent,  which,  combined  with 
her  vocal  abilities,  render  her  one  of  the  first  operatic 
artists  of  the  present  day.  From  1890  to  1894  Minnie 
Hauck  undertook  several  concert  tours  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  also  appearing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  city,  in  grand 
opera,  notably  in  "Africaine"  and  "Carmen,"  in 
which  operas  she  remained  unapproached  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  She  also  created  Santuzza  in 
"  Cavallieria  Rusticana,"  for  the  American  stage  in 
1893,  and  in  1894  she  undertook  a  trip  around  the 
world,  singing  in  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  and 
Morocco,  everywhere  obtaining  the  same  success. 
There  is  hardly  any  city  of  note  in  Europe  where 
she  has  not  gained  triumphs,  and  her  operatic  career 
is  one  of  thebusiest  on  record.  She  sings  with  equal 
ease  in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Russian,  and  her  repertoire  during  her  career 
extended  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  different 
operas,  comprising  works  of  all  composers,  from 
Wagner  to  Rossini  and  Auber.  Minnie  Hauck's 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  advance 
from  the  old  Italian  operatic  style  to  the  modern,  and 
through  her  acting,  principally  in  the  part  of  ' '  Car- 
men," she  has  infused  new  life  and  created  a  new 
era  in  operatic  art.  Besides  being  court  and  cham- 
ber singer  to  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
she  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  government  an 
officer  of  the  French  Academy,  and  is  also  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  she  has  been  decorated  by  seven 
governments  with  crosses  and  medals.  Minnie 
Hauk's  present  home  is  the  famous  villa  Trobschen 
at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  where  Richard  Wagner 
composed  his  Nibelungen  cyclus.  In  1883  she  was 
mamed  to  Baron  Ernst  von  HesseWartegg,  the  noted 
Austrian  traveler,  geographer  and  novelist. 
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HOVEY,  Alvah,  president  of  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Institution  (1868-  ),  was  bora  in  Greene,  Chen- 
ango CO.,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1830,  son  of  Alfred  and 
Abigail  (Howard)  Hovey.  His  early  years  were  passed 
at  Thetford,  Vt.,  where  during  the  summer  months  he 
worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  the  winter  at- 
tended public  schools.  He  early  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading  and  study,  and  at  sixteen  he  left  home  to 
obtain  by  his  own  efforts  a  liberal  education,  begin- 
ning in  a  school  at  Brandon,  Vt.  In  1839  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1844,  having  meanwhile  been  for  two 
years  principal  of  the  Derby  Academy,  Vermont. 
During  the  year  following  graduation  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  London  Academy,  New  Hampshire, 
and  then  for  three  more  studied  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  under  such  teachers  as  Drs. 
Barnas  Sears,  Henry  J.  Ripley  and  Horatio  B. 
Hackett.  He  then  preached  ten  or  eleven  months  to 
the  Baptist  church  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  and  in 
1849,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  returned 
to  Newton  to  become  Hebrew  instructor  to  the  semi- 
nary, an  office  which  he  held,  with  that  of  librarian, 
until  1855.  During  the  last  two  years  of  this  period 
be  was  also  professor  of  church  history,  making  a 
special  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  The  chair  of  Christian  theology 
being  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Pattison 
in  1855,  Dr.  Hovey  was  chosen  his  successor  by  the 
trustees,  and  also  relieved  of  the  work  of  teaching 
the  Hebrew  language.  During  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  his  service  as  a  professor  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  departments  of  systematic  theology  and  Christian 
ethics,  although  Biblical  interpretation,  especially  of 
the  New  Testament,  has  occupied  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  time.  Since  1868  he  has  been  president 
of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  his  seminary  duties. 
Dr.  Hovey  has  been  for  many  years  a  trustee  of 
Worcester  Academy,  Brown  University,  Wellesley 
College  and  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
has  been  called  to  official  positions  in  several  impor- 
tant societies,  all  demanding  time  and  thought.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  the  author  of  nine  volumes:  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  A.M.  "  (1859) ; 
"  The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead  "  (1859) ;  "The 
Miracles  of  Christ  as  Attested  by  the  Evangelists " 
(1864);  " The  Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce"  (1866); 
"God  with  Us"  (1873);  "Religion  and  the  State" 
(1876) ;  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life 
Compared  with  the  Scriptures"  (1877);  "Manual 
of  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics  "  (1878) ;  ' '  Biblical 
Eschatology"  (1888).  He  has  superintended,  as 
general  editor,  "An  American  Commentary"  of 
seven  volumes,  on  the  entire  New  Testament.  This 
work  was  upon  his  hands  fourteen  years,  and  the 
parts  relating  to  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  were  written  by  himself.  He  has 
also  published  numerous  addresses,  sermons,  and 
review  articles.  With  the  exception  of  nearly  a  year 
spent  in  Europe,  his  life  has  been  crowded  -with 
work.  The  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Brown  University  in  1856,  and  LL.D.  by  Deni- 
son  University  and  Richmond  College  in  1876.  As 
an  educator,  Dr.  Hovey  has  won  the  hearts  of  his 
students  by  his  unwearied  preparation  for  the  work, 
of  the  class-room,  by  the  catholicity  with  which  he 
has  entertained  and  weighed  the  diversities  of  theo- 
logical opinions,  by  the  careful  judiciousness  of  his 
own  conclusions,  and  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  highest  good  and  growth  of  the  seminary. 

CAIlIP,  Hiram,  inventor  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  April  9,  1811.  His 
father,  Samuel  Camp,  and  his  grandfather,   also 


Samuel,  were  substantial  New  England  farmers,  of 
that  indomitable  Puritan  stock  to  which  this 
jountry  is  so  largely  indebted.  Samuel  Camp,  the 
elder,  was  a  patriot  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  well  and  favorably  known  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  by  whom 
he  was  implicitly  trusted.  He  rendered  efficient 
service  at  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  Staten  Island, 
and  many  other  historic  places.  Four  of  his 
brothers,  John,  Beuajah,  Job  and  Ephraim,  also 
served  in  the  patriot  army.  John  Camp  became  a 
Congregational  minister^  and  Samuel  Camp  a 
deacon  in  his  brother's  church.  The  latter  settled  in 
Plymouth,  and  in  his  old  age  was  maintained  by 
his  son  Samuel,  who  also  supported  his  wife's 
parents.  The  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility thus  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  younger  Samuel, 
made  it  necessary  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  should  aid  in  sus- 
taining it.  The  home  farm  was  poor 
and  the  soil  rocky;  and  even  young 
Hiram's  abilities  were  utilized  while 
he  was  yet  of  very  tender  years. 
At  the  age  of  four  he  was  tied  on  a 
horse  used  in  plowing  and  taught 
to  guide  the  animal.  '  He  profited 
■  by  such  advantages  as  the  common 
schools  of  the  time  and  locality  af- 
forded in  the  preparation  for  busi- 
ness life.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  worked 
with  his  uncle,  Chauucey  Jerome, 
in  the  manufacture  of  clocks, 
making  the  journey  of  ten  miles 
across  the  country  to  Bristol  on  foot,  carrying  all 
his  worldly  goods  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 
He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  business 
association  then  formed  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  At  that  period  clock  manufacturing 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  prior  to  1815  little  had 
been  done  toward  its  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  From  that  time  to  1839  it  grew  slowly,  by 
the  limited  aid  of  machinery.  Afterwards  vast  im- 
provements were  effected,  to  which  Mr.  Camp  very 
largely  contributed.  He  was  the  inventor  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer  of  most  of  the  different  kinds 
of  clocks  in  use.  One  of  his  most  curious  inven- 
tions is  a  clock  which  beats  time  to  music,  and 
whose  movements  can  be  regulated  at  will.  It  was 
designed  for  the  use  of  schools  in  marking  time  for 
gymnastics,  calisthenic  and  militaiy  exercises.  In 
1851  he  entered  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
erected  a  building,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
clock  movements.  This  enterprise  he  prosecuted 
alone  until  1853,  when  he  organized  a  joint-stock 
association  under  the  title  of  the  New  Haven  Clock 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  of  which  he 
himself  was  president.  Gov.  James  E.  English, 
treasurer,  and  Hon.  John  Woodruff,  secretary.  In 
1856  the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.  bought  out  the 
Jerome  Clock  Manufacturing  Co.  A  little  later  its 
capital  was  increased  to  $300,000,  and  Mr.  Camp 
was  head  of  the  greatest  clock  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  world.  But  his  energies  were 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  manufacture  and 
trade.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  feelings, 
and  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  man 
to  do  his  utmost  for  the  people  and  state,  he  entered 
politics,  and  held  several  important  offices.  He  was 
an  tmsuccessful  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor 
of  the  state.  He  concerned  himself  in  the  educa- 
tion and  evangelization  of  his  fellowmen,  support- 
ing two  missions  in  Nebraska,  and  a  city  missionary 
in  another  state.  He  founded  the  Mount  Hermon 
Boys'  School  at  Gill,  Mass.,  which  was  under  tixe 
auspices  of  the  great  evangelist,  D.  C.  Moody,  and 
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co-operated  with  him  in  establishing  the  North- 
field  Seminaiy  for  Young  Ladies.  Toward  the 
maintenance  of  both  these  institutions,  Mr.  Camp 
was  a  constant  and  generous  contributoi',  his  gifts 
amounting  to  about  §100,000,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  officially  connected  with  one  as  president, 
and  with  the  other  as  trustee.  He  gave  the  ground 
for,  and  built,  a  mission  church  at  Cedar  Hill,  New 
Haven,  and  he  was  ever  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber and  for  fifteen  years  a  deacon.  In  early  man- 
hood Mr.  Camp  was  married  to  Elvira  Rockwell 
Skinner  of  East  "Windsor,  Conn.,  who  died  in  1845. 
In  1846  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Davis  of  Galwaj', 
N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1891.  Mr.  Camp  left  three 
children:  ilary  A.,  who  was  married  to  John  Grove 
White;  Sarah  J.,  who  was  married  to  George  O. 
Cruttenden  of  New  Haven;  and  .Jeaunette,  who  was 
married  to  Col.  George  A.  Harmount,  also  of  New- 
Haven.     Hiram  Camp  died  July  8,  1893. 

BOTTS,  John  Minor,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Dumfries,  Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1802. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Botts,  was  the  youngest  lawyer 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  Aaron  Burr.  Soon  after 
his  birth,  his  parents  removed  from  Fredericksburg, 
where  they  had  been  living  for  a  few  years,  to  Rich- 
mond, niid  both  perished  in  the  memorable  conflagra- 
tion of  tlie  Richmond  Theatre  in  December,  1811. 
Young  Botts  was  then  only 
nine  years  of  age.  After  the 
death  of  his  parents  he  attended 
various  schools,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Latin,  French  and  mathemat- 
ics. At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  he  lad  studied  law  for 
only  six  weeks,  and  entirely  un- 
der his  own  direction,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar, 
a  feat  which  it  is  stated  had 
been  before  achieved  by  one 
other  person,  that  being  Patrick 
Henry.  Young  Botts  devoted 
himself  for  six  years  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Richmond,  wl)eu 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
confinement  of  the  profession, 
and  in  1828  removed  to  Henrico 
county,  where  he  purchased  a 
farm.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  in  three 
years  lie  was  famous  for  producing  the  largest  crops, 
acre  for  acre,  of  any  farmer  in  the  state.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  become  Interested  in  politics,  and 
in  1833  was  returned  as  a  Whig  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  having  sat  by  successive  re-elections 
until  1839,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  served 
two  terms  until  March  3,  1848.  In  the  house  of 
representatives  he  sustained  the  protection  ideas  of 
Henry  Clay  and  the  views  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
on  the  matter  of  the  right  of  petition.  In  1847  Mr. 
Botts  was  again  elected  to  congress  by  a  larger 
majority  than  ever  before,  although  his  state  had 
been  reapportioned  and  his  district  was  a  much  more 
difficult  one  than  before  for  a  Whig  canvass.  When 
John  Tyler  became  president  of  the  United  States 
through  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison,  Mr.  Botts,  who 
had  been  his  personal  friend,  separated  from  him 
and  opposed  him  throughout  his  term  of  oflace,  on 
account  of  Tyler's  secession  from  his  party.  Mr. 
Botts  sustaine'd  Mr.  Clay  as  a  candidate  for  the  pre.si- 
dency  in  the  convention  of  1848,  but  on  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  nominating  him,  went  over  with  tlie 
Virginia  delegation  to  Gen.  Taylor,  'in  1852  Mr. 
Botts,  having  been  elected  ten  times  out  of  the  four- 
teen that  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  congi-ess,  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Richmond. 


He  opposed  the  appeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
and  was  with  the  southern  representatives  who  fought 
the  Lecompton  bill.  When  the  Whig  party  went 
to  pieces,  Mr.  Botts  joined  the  American  party,  and 
was  spoken  of  in  1859  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  continued  to  practice  in  Richmond  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  strong  Union 
man  and  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  secession  of  Virginia.  Finding  that  this  was 
impossible,  he  returned  to  Culpepper  Court-house, 
and  resumed  his  farming  life.  In  March,  1862,  a 
rumor  having  spread  about  the  South  that  he  was 
writing  a  secret  history  of  the  war,  Gen.  Winder  sent 
100  men  to  Mr.  Botts'  house,  who  took  him  out  of 
his  bed  and  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  in  solitary  confinement  for  eight  weeks; 
then  being  released.  Every  attempt  had  been 
made  that  was  possible  to  find  his  manuscript,  but 
without  success.  The  fact  was  that  the  manuscript 
was  in  existence,  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Count  de  Mercier,  the  French  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, who  afterwards  returned  it  to  Mr.  Botts. 
From  this  foundation  was  written  ' '  The  Great  Re- 
bellion, Its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress  and 
Disastrous  Failure"  (New  York,  1866.)  During 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  Mr.  Botts  lived  on 
his  farm,  wliere  he  was  continually  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  annoyances,  both  armies  frequently  oveiTun- 
ning  his  land.  In  1866  Mr.  Botts  was  a  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  of  southern  loyalists  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1867, in  company  withlloraceGreeley, 
he  signed  the  bail-bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which 
was  in  the  amount  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Botts  died  at 
his  farm  in  Culpepper,  Va.,  Jan.  7,  1869. 

JOHNSON',  Sir  John,  was  born  at  "Mount 
Johnson,"  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ,  Nov.  5, 1742,  son  of  Sir 
William  Johnson.  Of  hisearlylifelitlleisknown.  He 
accompanied  his  father  on  several  expeditions,  and 
probably  saw  considerable  military  service.  He  was 
married,  June  30,  1773,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Watts  of  New  York  city.  (See  "Memoirs  of  An 
American  Lady , ' '  by  Mrs.  Grant ,  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  1876). 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  discovered  that  al- 
though he  could  count  among  his  own  relations  and 
near  his  home,  a  large  number  of  personal  adherents, 
the  leaven  of  the  love  of  civil  liberty  in  connection 
with  growing  disagreements  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  was  more  deeply  at  work 
among  the  settlers  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  than  he 
had  supposed.  Johnson  then  quietly  began  prepara^ 
tions  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  crown,  when  the 
proper  time  should  arrive,  fortifying  Johnson  Hall, 
and  in  concert  with  his  cousin,  Guy  Johnson,  pro- 
viding a  rallying  place  for  Royalists  and  Tories.  In 
September,  1775,  the  Whig  committee  of  the  county 
denounced  him  at  the  colonial  congress,  and  their 
action  forced  him  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  his  inten- 
tions. Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  northern  (American)  military  depart- 
ment, entered  into  correspondence  with  Johnson, 
and  finally  sent  a  force  of  troops  to  secure  his  per- 
son. But  Sir  John  escaped  them,  although  nar- 
rowly, and  reached  Canada  in  safety.  His  wife  was 
taken,  however,  and  was  carried  to  Albany.  The 
charge  that  by  this  act  Johnson  violated  a  parole 
given  to  Schuyler,  is  not  sustained,  a  letter  from 
Schuyler  to  Johnson  dischaiging  him  from  his 
parole  being  found  iu  "Peter  Force's  Archives." 
He  arrived  at  Montreal,  with  his  adherents,  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  nineteen  days  after  leaving  his 
home,  and  was  at  once  commissioned  a  colonel  in 
the  British  service.  He  raised  two  battalions  of 
American  loyalists,  called  "The  Royal  Greens,"  and 
was  thenceforth  one  of  the  most  active  and  bitter 
foes  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  summer  of  1777, 
with  the  British  colonel,  Barry  St.  Leger,  he  visited 
Fort  Schuyler,  in  New  York  state,  and  took  part  in 
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the  battle  of  Oriskany  (Aug.  6,  1777),  which  was 
brought  on  by  the  advance  of  the  American  general, 
Nicholas  Herkimer,  for  the  relief  of  that  post.  The 
siege  of  the  fort  was  then  resumed  by  St.  Leger  and 
Johnson,  but  when  Benedict  Arnold  appeared  for 
its  succor,  they  retired,  and  were  forthwith  deserted 
by  their  Indian  allies.  In  May,  1780,  Johnson 
desolated  the  northern  part  of  Johnstown  with  a 
force  of  500  troops,  200  of  whom  were  Indians 
and  Tories,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  re- 
peated his  raid.  When  the  revolutionary  war 
closed  he  went  to  England,  but  eventually  made  his 
home  in  Canada.  Here  he  became  a  member  of  the 
provincial  council.  He  died  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
Jan.  4,  1830.  His  son.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  succeeded 
to  the  family  title,  but  died,  childless,  in  1843;  and 
it  was  then  taken  by  Sir  William  George  Johnson, 
the  latter's  nephew.  In  1887  this  baronet  resided  at 
Mount  Johnson,  near  Montreal. 

HOWE,  Herbert  Alouzo,  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Brockport,  Monroe  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  No  v.  23,  .1858,  son  of 
Alonzo  J.  Howe,  professor  of  mathematics  for  many 
years  in  the  (old)  University  of  Chicago.  His 
grandfather,  Charles  Howe,  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  and  his  great-grand- 
father, a  Baptist  minister.  The  family  is  supposed 
to  run  back  to  certain  Howes  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  mother,  Julia 
M.  Osgood,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  M. 
Osgood,  who  went  to  Burmah  as  a  printer  to  help 
Adoniram  Judson,  and  later  became  a  missionary. 
The  Osgoods  are  au  old  family  of  New  England 
origin,  and  include  Samuel  Osgood,  postmaster- 
general  under  Washington.  Herbert  Howe  was 
graduated  A.B.  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
1875,  and  was  afterwards  a  student  and  assistant 
at  the  Cincinnati  observatory  (1875-80),  his  work 
there  being  confined  chiefly  to  observations  of 
double  stars,  computation  of  orbits;  and  researches 
on  new  methods  of  solving  Kepler's  problem.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity in  1877.  In  the  fall  of  1880  lung  trouble 
led  him  to  remove  to  Denver,  Col.,  to  teach  in  the 
University  of  Denver.  In  1881  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver.  In  1884  the  degree  of  Sc.D. 
was  won  from  Boston  University.  In  1884  he 
married  Fannie  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph  C.  Shattuck, 
state  superintendent  of  ijublic  instruction  in  Colo- 
rado. Professor  Howe  is  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Denver,  and  director  of 
the  Chamberlin  observatory.  The  principal  instru- 
ment of  this  observatory  is  a  twenty-inch  equatorial 
refractor,  which  was  erected  during  the  summer 
of  1894.  The  results  of  most  of  his  work  may  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Cincinnati  observa- 
tory, "Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  "The  Sidereal 
Messenger,"  "Astronomical  Journal,"  "Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics,"  "  Mathematical  Monthly, "  and 
"Annals  of  Mathematics."  He  has  written  a  popular 
work  on  astronomy,  entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Sky" 
(1896),  and  a  text-book  on  descriptive  astronomy 
(1897).  He  has  done  much  towards  popularising 
the  science. 

STEWABT,  Charles,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  28,  1778,  the  son  of  poor 
Irish  parents.  His  father  dying  in  1780,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
entered  the  merchant  service  as  a  cabin  boy.  At 
twenty  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a  vessel  in 
the  Indian  trade,  but  the  navy  being  reorganized  in 
that  year  he  received  a  midshipman's  commission  and 
held  that  rank  for  a  short  time.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war  he  became  junior  lieutenant  on 
board  the  frigate  United  States,  with  Decalm  and 
Somers,  as  fellow  officers,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
cruise  he  had  risen  to  be  first  lieutenant.    In  July, 


1800,  he  received  command  of  a  small  schooner,  the 
Experiment,  with  which  he  captured  the  Deux  Amis, 
near  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Diana,  a  little  later, 
and  in  the  next  December,  rescued  a  shipwrecked 
company  of  sixty  women  and  children  from  Santa 
Domingo.  In  1803  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Siren,  a  cruiser,  which  formed  a  part  of  Com. 
Preble's  squadron,  and  took  part  in  all  the  actions  of 
the  Tripolitan  war.  He  was  included  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  ofEered  by  congress  to  Preble's  oflicers  in 
1805.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
April  23,  1806.  He  was  engaged  on  land  and  in  the 
merchant  service  until  1813,  when  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Constellation,  to  do  service  in  the 
war  against  England.  On  board  the  Constellation 
he  was  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet,  but  escaped. 
In  1814  he  became  captain  of  the  famous  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  afterwards  given  the  soubiiquet  of 
"Old  Ironsides."  With  it  he  ran  the  blockade  at 
Boston,  and  sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  captured  a 
small  British  schooner,  and  engaged  in  some  unim- 
portant skirmishes.  On  his  return  he  skilfully 
escaped  from  two  frigates  which  pursued  his  ship 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and  again  eluding  the 
British  blockades ,  entered  Boston  harbor,  from  which 
he  passed  again  in  December.  He  then  cruised  to 
Portugal,  and  from  there  to  the  Madeira  islands,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  Constitution  engaged  in  an 
open  sea  fight  with  a  large  sloop- 
of-war,  the  Levant,  and  a  small 
frigate,  the  Oyane,  and  after  fifty 
minutes  made  prizes  of  both.  The 
Levant  was  afterwards  recap- 
tured, but  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  Cyane  into  port  at  New 
York.  There  both  commander 
and  vessel  were  received  with 
intense  enthusiasm  by  the  people, 
the  good  luck  of  "  Old  Iron 
sides  "  passing  into  a  proverb.  She 
had  seven  times  run  blockades, 
had  captured  thi-ee  frigates,  a 
sloop-of-war  and  numerous  mer- 
chant ships,  and  had  dealt  great 
destruction  to  the  enemy,  while 
escaping  herself  with  never  more 
thanninekilled  ina  single  engage- 
ment, and  without  ever  losing  her 
commanding  officer.  Capt.  Stewart  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  his  offi- 
cers received  silver  medals.  Stewart  went  in  1817  to 
Europe  as  commodore  in  the  line  of  battle  ship 
Franklin,  receiving  many  marks  of  honor  from 
foreign  powers.  He  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  until  1820,  and  the  Pacific  squadron  from 
1820  to  1824.  He  was  commissioner  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  from  1830  to  1832,  and  in  1838-1841,  1846  and 
1854-1861  was  in  command  of  the  Philadelphia  navy 
yard.  In  1842-43  he  commanded  the  Howe  squad- 
lon.  He  received  the  rank  of  senior  commodore  in 
1856  and  that  of  rear-admiral  in  1862.  After  1861 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat,  "Old  Iron- 
sides," Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  6, 
1869.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  famous  cap- 
tains of  the  war  of  1812.  His  daughter,  Delia  Tudor, 
married  Charles  Henry  Parnell,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  Irish  home  rule  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell. 

MACON,  Johu  Alfred,  journalist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Noxubee  county.  Miss.,  Nov.  15,  1851, 
the  son  of  Capt.  Jacob  Michaux  Macon,  a  Virginia 
lawyer.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Strode. 
His  father  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  near 
Williamsburg,  while  leadinga  company  of  Confeder- 
ate infantry,  and  the  boy  with  his  brother  was 
then  adopted  by  their  grand  uncle,  William  W. 
Michaux,  of  Powhattan  county,  Va.     He  attended 
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public  schools  in  his  early  years  and  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  discontinued 
study  before  obtaining  a  degree.  After  employing 
himself  for  some  time  in  teaching,  he  entered 
journalism  as  a  reporter,  and  later  became  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  "  Post-Dis- 
patch," and  the  New  York  "World."  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  contributed  humorous  and  dialect 
verse  and  prose  to  "Puck  "  and  "  Life,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  writings  found  publication  in  the  ' '  Cen- 
tury "  magazine.  In  1881  he  published  a  dialect 
work,  entitled  "  Uncle  Gabe  Tucker;  or,  Reflection, 
Song  and  Sentiment  in  the  Quarters,"  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  novel,  "  The  Trans- 
planted Virginians,"  a  poem,  "  The  Forgotten  Sea," 
and  many  works,  which  still  remain  unpublished. 
Mr.  Macon  was  unmarried.  He  died  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1891. 

VAN  DYKE,  Walter,  jurist,  was  born  at  Tyre, 
Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1833,  son  of  Martin  and 
Irene  (Brockway)  Van  Dyke.  His  family  is  an 
old  one,  of  Dutch  colonial  extraction.  His  father, 
a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  died  when 
Walter  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  son  attended 
the  district  school  of  his  native  village,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  entered  a  select  school  at  Barlville,  Madi- 
son CO.  Later  he  studied  at  the  Liberal  Institute  in 
Clinton,  Oneida  co.  As  his  means  were  limited,  he 
could  only  attend  school  a  few  months  at  a  time, 
and  in  the  intervals  taught  school  and  studied  by 
himself.  In  the  spring  of  1846  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land, O.,  where  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  after 
two  years  of  diligent  application  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  August, 
1848.  He  began  practice  at  Cleveland,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1849  was  seized  with  the  California  gold 
fever,  like  thousands  of  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  started  across  the  plains  as  one  of  an  organ- 
ized company  of  fourteen  young  men.  On  the  trip 
he  contributed  articles  to  a  Cleveland  newspaper,  giv- 
ing vivid  description  of  the  country  along  their  route. 
In  one  of  his  letters  from  Utah  he  outlined  the  route 
for  a  Pacific  railroad,  near  the 
line  of  the  pioneer  road  subse- 
quently built.  After  many  hard- 
ships and  privations  by  the  way, 
he  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. , 
in  January,  1850,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  spring  and  summer 
of  1850  he  spent  in  the  mines,  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco  in  the 
fall,  where  he  joined  a  com- 
pany bound  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Klamath  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  town  from 
which  to  supply  the  north- 
ern mines.  Their  vessel  was 
wrecked  in  attempting  to  enter 
the  Klamath  river,  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  friendly  Indians, 
all  hands  reached  shore.  Soon 
thereafter  Mr.  Van  Dyke  settled  at  the  town  of 
Trinidad,  down  the  coast  a  short  distance,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  Klamath  county,  in  the  spring 
of  _1851,  was  elected  district  attorney.  In  the  fall  of 
1852  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  during 
the  succeeding  sessions  of  1853  he  was  principally 
instrumental  in  securing  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Humboldt  and  having  it  garrisoned  by  government 
troops  as  a  protection  against  Indians— U.  S.  Grant 
being  captain  of  one  of  the  three  companies  sent  up 
for  the  garrison.  He  removed  to  Humboldt  county 
upon  its  organization  in  1858,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  adjust  the  debt  between  that 
county  and  Trinity  county.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
distnct  attorney  of  Humboldt  county.     For  many 


years  he  edited  the  Humboldt  "Times"  in  connec- 
tion with  his  law  business,  and  it  became  the  lead- 
ing paper  at  that  time  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.   In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  at  once  took  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  administration  of  Pres.  Lincoln  in  its 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.     In  the 
fall  .of  that  year,  after  an  exciting  contest,  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  as  an  independent  Union 
candidate.     At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature 
he  introduced  in  the  senate  Union  resolutions  as  a 
substitute  for  three  sets  of  partisan  resolutions  then 
under  discussion.      His   resolutions  were  adopted 
without    alterations,  and    during  the   debate  to  a 
question  as  to  what  party  offered  them,  he  replied, 
"The  Union  party,"  that  being  the  first  time  this 
name  was  used  in  the  state.     A  few  days  later  a 
Union  party  caucus  was  organized  with  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  as  chairman.     This  body  was  about  to  issue  a 
call  for  a  state  convention,  when  the  Republican 
state  central  committee  issued  a  call  for  a  state  con- 
vention in  June,  1863,  addressed  not  to  Republicans 
alone,  but  to  "all  who  are  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  present  national  administration  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
serving the  Union  entire,"  Mr.  Van  Dyke  declared 
it  to  be  an  abnegation  of  party  spirit,  and  advised 
his  colleagues  to  respond,  which  they  did.     When 
the  convention  met  at  Sacramento,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  permanent  president,  and  leading 
papers  at  the  time  awarded  him  the  credit  for  the 
new  movement;  a  fact  which  led  to  his  wide  repu- 
tation as  "  Father  of  the  Union  Party  of  California." 
Ml-.  Van  Dyke  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall 
of  1863,   and  rapidly  built  up  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.     In  1874  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
attorney  for  California  and  held  the  office  three 
years,   when  he  resigned.     He  was  subsequently 
specially  retained  by  the  government  to  attend  to 
some  Spanish  grant  cases  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
commenced  iu  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  while  he  was 
in  oflice.     In  1878  he  was  elected  a  delegate  at-large 
to  the  constitutional  convention,  on  a  non-partisan 
ticket,  by  a  very  large  majority.     He  took  an  active 
part  in  that  convention  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Article  I.,  which  reported  in  favor  of 
modifying  the  provision  regarding  the  grand  jury. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  maintained  that,  whereas  the  grand 
jury  was  originally  established  as  a  protection  from 
persecutions  by  the  government,  that  such  danger 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  particularly  in  this 
country,  and  that  now  it  was  oftener  used  as  a  cover 
for  malicious  persons  to  avenge  private  grievances; 
stealing  into  the  jury-room  secretly  and  without  any 
just  grounds  procuring  their  enemy  to  be  indicted 
by  their  ex-parte  testimony.     He  recommended  in- 
stead prosecutions  by  information,  filed  by  the  dis- 
trict   attorney    after    a   preliminary   examination 
before  a  magistrate.      After   a  lengthy    debate  a 
compromise  was  adopted  providing  for    criminal 
prosecutions  either  by  indictment  or  upon  informa- 
tion, as  proposed.     The  result  is  that  in  California 
the  great  bulk  of  criminal  business  is  by  informa- 
tion, and  the  gi-and  juiy  has  not  much  to  do  except 
to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  public  officers. 
Early  in  the  session  he  introduced  a  proposition  to 
embody  in  the  article  on  education  the  substance  of 
the  charter  act  of  the  State  University,  and  thus  re- 
rnove  the  university  from  the  domain  of  party  poli- 
tics and  the  danger  of  constant  change,  in  order 
that  "  its  organization  and  government  shall  be  per- 
petually continued  in  the  form  and  character  pre- 
scribed in  the  organic  act  creating  the  same."  After 
a  bitter  struggle  the  proposition  was  embodied  in 
the  constitution,  and  thus  started  the  university  on 
its  career  of  greater  usefulness.     Mr.  Van  Dyke  op- 
posed the  railroad  commission  in  its  present  form; 
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embodying  in  itself  as  it  does  tlie  tliree  governmental 
powers — legislative,  executive  and  judicial — and  be- 
ing entirely  independent  of  ordinary  state  control, 
he  foresaw  what  has  happened:  that  it  is  of tener  used 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  railroad  than  of 
the  people.  In  1885  Mr.  Van  Dyke  removed  to  Los 
Angeles,  became  a  member  of  an  old-established 
and  leading  law  firm,  and  three  years  later  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county. 
In  1894  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  by  an  in- 
creased majority,  and  still  holds  that  position  (1898). 
On  the  bench  as  at  the  bar,  he  lias  maintained  his 
reputation  as  an  able  and  scholarly  lawyer.  He  has 
been  connected  with  many  leading  cases  of  the  state 
and  for  a  number  of  years  while  at  the  bar  was 
chairman  of  the  state  committee  of  the  Republican 
party.  Few  men  in  California  enjoy  a  wider  or 
more  honoi-able  reputation  than  Judge  Van  Dyke, 
and  none  are  more  popular.  He  is  a  life-member  of , 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and  a  Mason  in 
high  standing. 

HOWE,  tlary  Ann,  philanthropist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Dexter,  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  in 
1835,  second  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Betsy  (Co- 
burn)  Howe.  At  the  early  age  of  six  years,  she  was 
left  fatherless  and  homeless,  save  for  the  kindness 
of  relatives,  with  whom  she  lived  until  her  four- 
teenth year,  receiving  such  educational  training  as 
was  available  at  the  time.  She  then  repaired  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  whither  her  sister,  Sarah,  had  pre- 
ceded her  three  years  before,  and,  like  her,  worked 
for  some  four  years  in  the  weaving  mills.  In  the 
midst  of  this  ceaseless  and  wearing  toil,  she  availed 
herself  of  every  advantage  for  self-improvement, 
reading  the  best  literature,  and  devoting  her  spare 
time  and  savings  to  schooling.  In  1853  she  began 
her  career  as  a  teacher  in  Bloomfield,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  term  devoted  to 
advancing  her  own  educational  qualifications,  she 
continued  in  this  occupation  for  eleven  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  there  was  a  call  from  the 
South  for  teachers  for  the  negro  schools.  It  was  no 
work  to  be  coveted — the  rewards  were  meagre — ^but 
it  was  a  pure  labor  of  love  to  a  despised  and  down- 
trodden race  that  enlisted  this  young  teacher,  who 
had  herself  known  adversity.  She  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted  it  as  a  life-work,  and  became  princi- 
pal of  the  first  school  for  freedmen  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  where,  during  two  years,  she  taught,  on  an 
average,  600  pupils  yearly.  Her  rare  ability  and 
heroic  devotion  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
philanthropic  workers,  her  services  were  secured  for 
a  school  for  poor  whites  in  North  Carolina.  Here 
she  remained  for  one  year,  when,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  she  accepted  a  position  in  the 
normal  department  of  the  Wayland  Seminary, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  was  a  school  for  colored 
men,  and  it  was  due  to  her  influence  that  women 
were  admitted.  The  first  class  under  her  instruc- 
torship  consisted  of  twenty-four,  and  on  gradua- 
tion they  went  forth  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  elevating  their  race  in  all  parts  of  the 
South.  A  considerably  larger  class  was  on  the 
verge  of  graduation  when  the  faithful  labors 
of  this  noble  philanthropist  were  closed  forever. 
By  devotion  to  all  that  could  increase  her  ability 
for  usefulness,  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles,  she  had  acquired  a  beauty 
and  facility  of  expression,  a  ready  grace  of  manner, 
and  an  intelligent  receptivity,  that  marked  her  as 
one  truly  cultivated.  -The  simple,  unaffected  beauty 
of  her  life,  and  her  intense  devotion  to  the  good  of 
downtrodden  and  wronged  humanity  won  her  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  she  met.  Miss  Howe  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  28,  1870. 

LEABNED,  Walter,  author,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  June  33,  1847,  son  of  Joshua  Coit 


Learned  and  a  descendant  of  William  Learned,  who 
emigrated  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1625.  His  ances- 
tors took  part  in  the  colonial  wars,  the  revolutionary 
war  and  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  family  is  connected 
with  most  of  the  founders  of  New  England.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  high  school  of  New 
London,  and  intended  to  enter  college,  but  financial 
difficulties  caused  by  the  civil  war  compelled  him  to 
enter  business,  and  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  New  London,  an  institution  of  which 
his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  founders  and  of  which 
an  uncle  was  treasurer.  He  sent  contributions  of 
verse  to  the  New  York  "Evening  Post "  and  other 
papers  about  1868;  also  to  "  Scnbner's,"  the  "Cen- 
tury" and  other  magazines.  Later  he  did  critical  work 
for  the  "Century,"  the  "Chris- 
tian Union,"  and  other  periodicals, 
writing  also  some  short  stories  and 
sketches.  He  published  in  1889 
a  volume  of  verse  called  "Be- 
tween Times"  (6th  ed.,  1896);  ed- 
ited in  1891  "Treasury  of  Favorite 
Poems  "  for  the  F.  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York;  translated  in  1891  "Ten 
Tales"  fromCoppee,  for  Harper  & 
Bros. ;  translated  in  1893  for  Harper 
&  Bros., "  The  Rivals  "  of  Coppee. 
All  this  literary  work  has  been  done 
in  the  few  intervals  of  leisure  af- 
forded by  a  very  busy  life.  He  is 
now  (1898)  treasurer  and  director 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  state; 
is  director  of  the  New  London  City 
National  Bank,  and  president  of 
the  New  London  Street  Railway  Co. ,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Authors',  Grolier  and  Reform  clubp  of 
New  York  city.  He  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Alice 
F.  Beckwith,  and  has  one  child,  Mary  Carleton 
Learned.  Mr.  Learned's  sister,  Alice,  was  the  wife 
of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  editor  of  "  Puck," 
with  whom  she  first  became  acquainted  through 
her  brother's  literary  connections. 

BE.ASTOW,  Lewis  Orsnoered,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Brewer,  Penobscot  co. ,  Me.,  March  23, 
1834.  His  paternal  ancestors  are  of  English  origin; 
on  the  maternal  side  he  is  connected  with  the  Blake 
family  and  the  French  family  of  Dupuis.  His  direct 
ancestors  were  from  Massachusetts,  whence  they 
removed  to  Maine,  while  it  was  yet  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Many  of  them  served  with  distinction  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1853;  was  graduated  there  in  1857,  and  the 
same  year  began  his  studies  at  the  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Being  graduated  in  1860,  he  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  In  1863  he  was  com- 
missioned chaplain  of  the  12th  Vermont  regiment, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  defense  of  Washington, 
and  later  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  remained  until  mustered  out  of  service  in 
the  next  year.  He  spent  ■  the  year  1869  travel- 
ing in  the  Bast  and  different  parts  of  Europe.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the 
state  of  Vermont  which  met  in  1873.  In  1873  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fii'st  Congrega-  , 
tional  Church  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  remained 
nearly  eleven  years,  resigning  in  May,  1884.  In 
March,  1885,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. His  publications  consist  wholly  of  works 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  articles  of  a  distinctly 
theological  character,  and  contributions  to  religious 
newspapers.  In  1878  he  was  married  to  Martha  B. 
Ladd  of  Painesville,  O. 
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BRANCH,  Autliony  Martin,  lawyer  and  con- 

fressman,  was  born  in  Buckingham  county,  Va., 
uly  16,  1834,  son  of  Samuel  and  Winifred  Jones 
(Gruerrant)  Branch.  His  father,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was  in  the  wnr  of  1813,  serving  as  ensign  in  the  4th 
Greenhill  regiment  of  Virginia  ;  son  of  Samuel 
Branch,  2d,  of  Chesterfield  county,  Va.,  an  officer 
in  the  American  revolution,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Anthony  and  Sarah  (Holman)  Martin. 
Sarah  Holman  was  daughter  of  James  Holman,  cap- 
tain of  Virginia  militia  (1745)  from  Goochland 
county,  Va.  His  paternal  great-grandfather,  An- 
thony Marti  q,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  in  Col. 
James  Livingston's  Continental  regiment.  He  was 
son  of  Peter  and  Mary  Ann  (Perrow)  Martin.  Peter 
Martin  was  son  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet Martin,  Huguenots.  The  father 
of  Samuel  Branch,  2d,  was  Samuel 
Branch  of  Chesterfield  county,  Va., 
who  was  descended  from  Chris- 
topher and  Mary  Branch  of  Kings- 
land,  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.  This- 
Christopher  Branch,  "gent.,"  was 
a  member  of  house  of  burgesses,  in 
1639,  from  Henrico  county,  Va.,  and 
was  first  American  ancestor.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Anthony  M. 
Branch  was  John  Guerrant,  Jr.,  of 
Goochland  county,  Va. ,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Heath  Povall,  daughter 
of  Robert  Povall,  3d,  of  Henrico 
county,  Va.,    and    "Winifred    Jones 

Miller,  daughter  of  William  Miller 

^  and  Mary  Heath  ;  William  was  son 

of  Thomas  Miller  and  Winifred . 

Mary  Heath  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Heath  and 
Winifred  Jones  of  Northumberland  county,  Va. 
John  Guerrant,  Jr..  served  as  lieutenant  and  pay- 
master in  Virginia  Continental  line  in  the  revolution 
from  1776  to  end  of  war;  was  in  Chas.  Scott's 
brigade  from  Goochland  county,  Va. ;  was  in  battles 
of  Monmouth  and  White  Plains.  He  was  a  mem- 
of  Virginia  convention  of  1788  ;  was  president  of 
Virginia  state  council ;  as  such  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor (1805) ;  was  brigadier-general  of  3d  Virginia 
brigade  of  militia  (1798).  He  was  a  son  of  John  and 
Ehzabeth  (Porter)  Guerrant,  Sr.  John  Guerrant, 
Sr.,  served  with  Gen.  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  was  lieutenant  of  militia,  in  1771,  from  Gooch- 
land county,  Va.  He  was  the  son  of  Maj.  Peter 
Guerrant  and  Magdalen  Trabue,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Trabue,  a  Huguenot,  who  fled  from 
Lausanne,  France,  to  England,  in  1687,  and  settled 
in  Henrico  county,  Va.,  about  1700.  Maj.  Peter 
Guerrant  was  the  sou  of  Daniel  Guerrant,  Jr.,  and 
Frangoise  L'Orange,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Lorange, 
of  La  Rochelle,  France  ;  daughter  of  Jean  Velas 
Lorange,  a  Huguenot.  Daniel  Gueran,  Sr.  (spelled 
Guerin  and  Gaerrant),  the  first  American  ancestor, 
was  of  a  French  family  of  the  nobility,  from  Cham- 
pagne, Isle  of  France,  and  from  St.  Nazaire  ;  was>a 
Huguenot ;  settled  in  Virginia  about  1700.  Anthony 
M.  Branch,  the  «ubject  of  this  sketch,  was  graduated 
at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  1842  ;  he  was 
a  polished  orator,  noted  for  his  brilliancy  and  logic 
He  went  to  Huntsville,  Tex.,  in  1847,  forming  a  law 
partnership  with  Mr.  Yoakun,  the  historian.  In 
1868  Gen.  Sam  Houston  made  him  executor  of 
his  will.  He  served  (1859)  in  legislature  ;  in  1861  in 
the  state  senate.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  cap- 
tarn  of  company  A,  of  Col.  Carter's  Texas  cavalry 
regiment,  until  1863,  when  he  was  called  from  the 
field  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  congress  In  1866 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  congress,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat  by  the  dominant  party  who 
objected  to  all  who  had  fought  in  the  Confederate 
army.     He  was  married,  in  1849,  to  Amanda  Smith 


of  Alabama.  He  lost  his  children  ;  but  in  1865,  at 
the  death  of  his  sister,  Martha  Winifred  Branch, 
widow  of  Judge  Edward  A.  Palmer  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  he  became  guardian  of  her  children.  He  died 
at  Huntsville,  Tex.,  Oct.  3,  1867. 

FAXiMEB,  Edward  A. ,  jurist  and  state  senator, 
was  born  in  Buckingham  (now  Appomattox)  county, 
Va. ,  July  1,  1825,  son  of  Dr.  Reuben  Darjarnett  and 
Martha  P.  (Christian)  Palmer.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  physician  and  planter,  who  served  as  sur- 
geon and  first  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  surgeon 
in  7th  Gray's  regiment  of  Virginia  militia,  and  first 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  John  B.  Royall's  troop  of  cavalry, 
of  Halifax  county,  Va.,  in  1st  Holcomb's  Virginia 
regiment.  He  was  the  son  of  Blias  and  Hannah 
(Le  Grand)  Palmer ;  and  his  mother  was  daughter 
of  John  Le  Grand,  and  granddaughter  of  Pierre 
Le  Grand  and  his  wife,  Jane  Micheaux,  Huguenots, 
who  fled  from  Bohain,  France,  in  1686,  and  settled 
in  Virginia  about  1700.  Elias  Palmer  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Palmer  of  Halifax  county,  Va.,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Palmer,  member  of  house 
of  burgesses  in  1629,  and  justice  in  1631-33  for 
upper  parts  of  Charles  City  county  and  Henrico 
county,  Va.  JudgQ  Edward  A.  Palmer's  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Martha  (Patteson) 
Christian  of  Amherst  and  Buckingham  county,  Va. 
Martha  Patteson  was  daughter  of  Jonathan,  son  of 
David  Patteson  of  New  Kent  county,  Va.  Henry 
Christian  was  a  captain  in  the  revolutionaiy  war. 
He  enlisted,  Nov.  23,  1776,  as  a  private  in  the  10th 
Virginia  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Edward 
Stevens  ;  he  was  captain  under  Col.  Daniel  Gaines 
of  Amherst  county,  Va.,  who  marched  and  joined 
the  army  under  La  Fayette.  Henry  Christian's 
father  was  William  Christian  of  Virginia,  who  was 
on  the  committee  of  safety  for  Charles  City  county, 
Va.,  in  1774.  He  is  descended  from  Thomas  Chris- 
tian, the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  family,  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  1630.  He  was  descended  from 
the  Christians  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they 
were,  in  1432,  the  hereditary  judges  (deemsters)  in 
the  island  for  a  century.  The 
name  was  originally  McChristain, 
and  in  1630  was  first  written  Chris- 
tian ;  their  genealogy  is  traced 
to  900  A.D.  Judge  Edward  A. 
Palmer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  graduated  at  the  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  in  1845,  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  On  account  of  delicate 
health  he  removed  to  Houston, 
Tex.,  In  1846,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in 
the  state.  He  was  in  the  Texas 
legislature  (1852-54) ;  was  in  the 
state  senate  (1855),  and  declined 
re-election.  His  service  in  the  sen- 
ate was  distinguished  by  his  dili- 
gent efforts  in  perfecting  the  school 
fund  and  internal  improvement 
system,  and  advocacy  of  doc- 
trine of  state  rights,  which  were  adopted,  with 
marked  benefit  to  the  state.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  district,  serving  for  three  terms.  He 
was  married,  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1846,  to 
Martha  Winifred,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Wini- 
fred Jones  (Guerrant)  Branch.  (For  Mrs.  Palmer's 
genealogy,  see  Branch,  Anthony  Martin.)  They 
had  three  children  :  William  Elenry  Palmer,  H. 
Elizabeth  Palmer  (married,  first,  Edward  Milby ; 
after  his  death,  married  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hutcheson) 
and  Rosalie  Heath  Palmer  (married  Sinclair  Talia- 
ferro). Judge  Edward  A.  Palmer  died  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  Jan.  15,  1863,  being  at  that  time  judge  of  the 
district. 
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HUTCHESON,  Joseph  Chappell,  Sr.,  lawyer 
and  congressman,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county, 
Va.,  May  18,  1843.  His  fatlier,  Cliarles  Sterling 
Hutcheson,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va., 
April,  14,  1804,  and  died  tliere,  Marcli  22,  1881  ; 
married  Mary  Mitchell  Hutcheson,  Nov.  12,  1823. 
He  was  a  planter  aud  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature; the  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  (Neblett) 
Hutcheson,  daughter  of  Sterling  Neblett  and  his 

wife,  Chappell  of  Lunenburg   county,  Va.  i 

this  Joseph  Hutcheson  was  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Prances  Collier  (Caines)  Hutcheson ;  and  this 
Charles  Hutcheson  was  the  son  of  Peter  Hutcheson 
of  Caroline  county,  Va.,  and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Collier.  His  mother  was  Mary  Mitchell  (Hutche- 
son) Hutcheson,  born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va., 
Aug.  12,  1806,  and  died  there,  March  9,  1895.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  John  Hutcheson,  Jr.  (born  April 
7,  1773  ;  married  Sept.  10,  1801),  and  his  second 
wife,  Mary  Jones  Sugget  ( nee  Jones).  John  Hutche- 
son, Jr.,  was  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Childs) 
Hutcheson  of  Caroline  county,  Va.  Joseph  Chap- 
pell Hutcheson,  Sr.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
graduated  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  1861.  In 
the  civil  war  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
private  in  company  C,  31st  Virginia  regiment ; 
served  in  the  valley  under  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson. 
His  personal  courage  and  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  brought  promotion,  and  when  he  surrendered 
under  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox,  he  commanded 
company  E,  14th  Virginia  regiment.  He  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1866.  He  then  went  to  Texas,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Grimes  county.  In 
1874  he  removed  to  Houston,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  W.  A.  Carrington.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  legislature  in  1880  ;  was  chairman 
of  the  state  Democratic  convention 
of  1890;  he  was  elected  to  the  fifty- 
tliird,  and  reelected  to  the  fifty- 
fourth  U.  S.  congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat. He  declined  the  re-election 
for  a  third  term.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
is  now  the  senior  member  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  law  firms  in 
Texas;  heisalso  prominent  in  both 
political  and  business  circles ;  he 
combines  in  a  most  happy  degree 
those  two  great  talents,  so  rarely 
f  ouud,imitedin  thesame  man — deep 
thougiit  aud  ready  speech.  Though 
one  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloquent 
speakers  known  to  the  Texas  bar, 
he  has  ever  accorded  diligent  study 
to  his  profession.  He  was  mar- 
ried, April  10,  1867.  to  Mildred 
Carrington,  daughter  of  Dr.  W. 
Fountain  and  Elizabeth  (Venable)  Carrington  of. 
Virginia.  She  died  in  Houston,  Tex.,  March  19, 
18-'2,  leaving  eight  children  :  Elise,  Mary,  Stella, 
Mildred,  Sterling,  Joseph,  Allen,  Willie ;  and  he 
was  married,  a  second  time,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug. 
11,  1886,  to  Mrs.  Betty  Palmer  Milby,  widow  of  Ed- 
ward Milby.  She  was  Harriet  Elizabeth  Palmer, 
daughter  of  Judge  Edward  A.  and  Martha  Winifred 
(Branch)  Palmer,  of  Virginia.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren :  William  Palmer  Hutcheson  and  Rosalie  Wini- 
fred Hutcheson. 

TALIAFEBBO,  Sinclair,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Gloucester  couuty,  Va. ,  Dec.  23,  1853,  son  of  Tliomas 
Booth  and  Mary  M.  (Sinclair)  Taliaferro.  His  father 
was  a  son  of  Capt.  James  Taliaferro,  of  Roaring 
Springs,  Gloucester  county,  and  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Major  Booth  of  Violet  Bank,  same  county,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Earl  of  Delamere.  Capt.  James 
Taliaferro  was  the  son  of  Col.  Philip  Taliaferro  and 
Vol.  VIII.— 11. 
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Lucy  Bay  top;  Col.  Philip,  of  house  of  delegates 
1780,  son  of  William,  of  King  and  Queen  county, 
Va.,  son  of  Lawrence  (died  1726),  son  of  John,  lieu- 
tenant in  a  company  of  rangers  raised  to  fight  the 
Indians  in  Essex  county,  Va. ,  m  1693.  John  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Col.  Lawrence  Smith  of  Glouces- 
ter county,  was  son  of  Robert  Taliaferro,  ' '  gent,"  the 
first  of  the  name  in  Virginia.  The  last-nanied 
patented  land  in  Gloucester  county  in  1655,  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Grymes,  a  large  land 
owner  on  the  Rappahannock  river.  The  mother  of 
Sinclair  Taliaferro  was  the  daughter  of  John  Sin- 
clair of  "Shabby Hall,"  now  "Sherwood,"  Glouces- 
ter CO.,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Green  Munford  of  revolutionary  war  fame,  who 
had  a  sword  and  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  pre- 
sented to  him  by  congress.  John  Sinclair  was  de- 
scended from  Henry  Sinclair,  who  settled  at  an  early 
day  at  "Land's  End,"  Gloucester  co.  He  married  a 
Miss  McKey  of  Scotland.  He  was  heir  as  Lord  of 
Caithness  castle,  Scotland,  but  was 
stolen  when  a  child  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth  by  a  sea  captain.  Sin- 
clair Taliaferro,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  although  a  youth  when 
the  civil  war  ended,  began  to  shift 
for  himself,  feeling  that  no  head- 
way could  be  made  on  tlie  beau- 
tiful old  plantations  of  his  fore- 
fathers, as  his  state  was  greatly 
impoverished.  Accordingly,  he 
sought  his  fortune  on  the  sea,  be- 
fore the  mast,  and  made  voyages  to 
Central  and  South  American  ports. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  hardships 
of  the  sea,  he  began  farming  iu 
Grimes  county,  Texas,  in  1870, 
but  four  years  later  lemoved  to 
Houston,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  J.  C. 
Hutcheson,  congressman.  In  1875  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination, and  has  been  steadily  pi-acticing  ever  since. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  city  attorney,  and  during 
his  term  won  the  famous  "Howard  Suit,"  that  de- 
cided that  homestead  property  was  liable  for  taxes. 
Up  to  that  time  Texas  cities  had  found  it  impossible 
to  collect  taxes  on  homestead  property.  On  Feb.  4, 
1895,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  U.  S. 
attorney  foi'  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  and  this 
ofl5ce  he  still  holds.  He  was  married  in  Houston, 
June  1,  1883,  to  Rcsalie  Heath,  daughter  of  Judge 
Edward  A.  and  Martha  Winifred  (Branch)  Palmer, 
originally  from  Virginia.  Their  children  are  Settle 
Miiby  and  Thomas  Sinclair  Taliaferro. 

DEBOW,    James     Dun-woody    Brownson, 

journalist  and  statistician,  was  born  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  10,  1830.  He  was  descended  from  dis- 
tinguished colonial  and  revolutionary  ancestors,  who 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  South  Carolina. 
His  father,  Garrett  DeBow,  whose  ancestors,  James 
and  John  DeBow,  were  soldiers  in  Washington's 
army,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but  removed 
when  quite  young  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
became  a  wealthy  merchant.  Sudden  reverses  in 
business,  occurring  just  before  his  death,  left  his  son 
an  orphan  without  the  means  of  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion. 'Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  young  De- 
Bow obtained  employment  in  a  long-established 
mercantile  house,  where  he  remained  seven  years, 
and  acquired  the  methodical  business  habits  which 
were  so  useful  in  his  subsequent  career.  Mercantile 
pursuits,  however,  were  not  congenial  to  the  taste  of 
the  ambitious  young  man.  He  entered  Cokesburg 
Institute  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  Returning 
to  his  native  city  he  entered  Charleston  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  distinguished  honors 
in  1843.     He  then  studied  law,  and  was  for  a  short 
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time  a  practitioner  at  Charleston,  but  his  fondness 
for  literary  and  statistical  pursuits  led  him  to  be  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the   ' '  Southern  Quarterly 
Eeview,"  then    published    in    Charleston    by  Mr. 
Daniel  K.  "Whitaker.  His  contributions  to  this  periodi- 
cal marked  him  as  a  writer  of  high  literary  merit,  and 
some  of  them  became  noted,  especially  "The  Life 
of  Robert  Sieur  de  LaSalle";    "The  Characteristics 
of  a  Statesman,"  and  "  Law  and  Lawyers,"  and  "The 
Northern  Pacific,  California,  Oregon  and  the  Oregon 
Question."    The  last  was  translated  into  French,  and 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  was  much  discussed  by  British 
statesmen.     In  1844  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
"  Southern  Quarterly  Review."    In  1845  he  removed 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,   and  established   "DeBow's 
Review, "  a  journal  which  acquired  a  large  circula- 
tion.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  but  soon 
resigned  to  become  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  serving  three  years,  and 
making  a  valuable  report  to  the  legislature.     He  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce,  in  1853,  as  superintendent 
of  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States.     He  in- 
troduced new  and  valuable  features  in  census  statis- 
tics, a  large  part  of  which  he  subsequently  compiled 
in  a  volume  entitled,    "A  Statistical  View  of  the 
United  States."     Congress  ordered  150,000  copies  of 
this  work  to  be  printed  as  a  compendium  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1850.     He  remained  as  superintendent  of  the 
census  until  the  latter  part  of  1855,  but  during  all 
this  time  he  gave  unremitting  atteutioa  to  the  duties 
of  editor  of  "DeBow's  Review,"  which  continued  to 
grow  in  public  favor.     In  1853  he  published  a  work 
in  three  volumes,  entitled:  "Industrial  Resources  of 
the   Southwest,"  which  was  mainly  compiled  from 
his  "Review."     After  retiring  from  office,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  vital  political 
questions  which  preceded  the  civil 
wai-,  was  a  member  of  every  south- 
ern commercial  convention,  and  was 
president  of  the  convention  at  Knox- 
ville  in  1857.      In  addition  he  de- 
voted  much  time  to  literary  labor, 
as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  various 
subjects,  and  as  a  contributor  to  the 
"  EncyolopEEdia     Britannica."     He 
was  an  ardent  friend  and  admirer 
of  Calhoun,  and  a  strong  advocate 
of    the   secession    of    the    southern 
states.     His   "Review"  was  a  pow- 
erful   factor    in    the    formation    of 
southern    sentiment,  and  its  whole 
influence    was  thrown    in    favor  of 
the  contemplated  movement.     Soon 
after    the    formation    of    the    Con- 
federate   government,     Mr.    DeBow 
was  appointed  its  chief    agent    for 
the   purchase   and    sale    of    cotton. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Review,"  which  had  been  suspended 
durmg  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Federal 
forces.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Pacific  Railroad  Co.     Animated  by 
the  ardent  wish  to  connect  his  name  with  "the  con- 
struction of  a  raih-oad  running  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific,"  he  labored  so  assiduously  m  behalf 
of  this  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  giving  devoted 
work  to  his  "Review,"  that  his  heaftu  was  broken 
down.     Mr.  DeBow  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Caro- 
line Poe  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1854,  and  again,  on 
Sept.  4,  1860,  to  Martha  E.  Johns,  who  survived  him 
with  three  children— James  Dunwoody  Brownson 
Benjamin  Franklin  DeBow,  and  Evilina  Johns, wife 
of  Col.  Jobn  W.  Tliomas,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Chattanooga  and  St.   Louis  railway.     He  died  at 
EhzabethtowD,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27,  1867 
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WILSON,  William  Lyne,  statesman  and  10th 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  county,  Va. ,  May  3,  1843,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Lyne)  Wilson.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Charlestown  Academy,   and    Columbian 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1860.     After 
his  graduation  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army.     After  the  war  he 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  Latin  in  Columbian 
University,  but  resigned  his  position  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  lawyers'  test  oath  in  West  Virginia,  and 
for  eleven  years  practiced  law  at  Charlestown.    In 
1880  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  chosen  the  same 
year,  an  elector-at-large  for  the  state  on  the  Hancock 
ticket.     In  1882  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
West  Virginia  University,  but  resigned  it  the  next 
year  having  been  chosen  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  forty-eighth 
congress.     He  served  in  that  and 
each  successive  congress  until  the 
fifty-fourth,  when  he  was  defeated. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  of  the  fifty-third 
congress,  and  carried  tlirough  the 
house  of  representatives  the  meas- 
ure repealing  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Sherman  law,  and  also  the 
tariff  bill  which  bears  his  name. 
Columbian    University    conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1883,  and  he  has  received  the  same 
honor  from  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege in  Virginia,    the    University 
of  Mississippi,  Tulane  University, 
Central  College  of  Missouri,  and  the 
West  Virginia  University.     In  1890  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  but  did 
not  accept  it.     He  has  served  six  years  as  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
made  a  notable  and  won  a  foremost  position.     He 
has  served  upon  many  leading  and  special  commit- 
tees, and  has  been  heard  upon  all  important  public 
measures.     His  speech  upon  the  Mills  tariff  bill  in 
the  fiftieth  congress  was  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
ablest  and  most  lucid  that  during  a  protracted  debate 
came  from  the  Democratic  party.    He  was  permanent 
president  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  at 
Chicago,  1892.     His  name  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned as  U.  S.  senator  from  his  state,  and  he  was 
frequently  urged  to  accept  the  speakership  of  the 
house  of  representatives.    He  was  happily  married 
when  quite  a  young  man,  and  has  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.    In  1895  he  was  made  post- 
master-general in  Pres.  Cleveland's  cabinet,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  was  elected  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

WASHINGTON,  Mary  (Ball),  mother  of 
George  Washington,  was  born  in  Lancaster  county, 
Va.,  in  1706,  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Ball. 
Her  grandfather.  Col.  William  Ball,  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, served  in  the  Royalist  army,  and  in  1650  settled 
in  Virginia.  His  brother.  Rev.  John  Ball,  was  a 
Puritan  minister  of  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire;  and 
his  family,  of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage,  is  said  to 
be  descended  from  John  Ball,  the  "  mad  preacher 
of  Kent, "  who  was  beheaded  in  1381  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler.  William  Ball 
died  in  Virginia,  in  1669,  leaving  two  sons,  William 
and  Joseph,  and  one  daughter,  Hannah  (Ball)  Fox. 
The  male  line  is  continued  solely  by  the  descendants 
of  his  son,  William,  who  left  eight  sons  and  one 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Joseph  Ball 
went  to  England  to  look  after  the  estate,  and  was 
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there  married  some  years  before  his  return  in  1695. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  prosperous 
planter,  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster, 
Va.,  and  noted  in  the  community  for  generosity  and 
high  social  graces.  Of  the  early  life  of  his  daughter, 
Mary,  little  is  known.  Her  educational  advantages 
were  limited,  the  schools  of  the  period  being  few 
and  mostly  taught  by  the  parish  ministers.  She  was 
reported  JBeautiful,  in  youth  a  great  belle,  and  was 
recognized  aniong  her  associates  as  a  person  of  rare 
charm  and  dignity  of  character.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  a  very  little  child,  and  she  lost  her 
mother  in  1739,  whereupon  she  went  to  live  with  her 
brother,  Joseph  Ball,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  London, 
England.  Here  she  met  Augustine,  son  of  John 
Washington,  of  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  who 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Jane  Butler,  in  1728,  is 
said  to  have  resided  for  a  while  in  Cookham,  Berk- 
shire, where  he  had  fallen  heir  to 
some  property.  Here,  it  is  supposed, 
they  were  married,  March  6,  1730, 
and  here,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Mrs.  Morer,  whose  mother  claimed 
to  have  nursed  him  in  infancy,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  their  illus- 
trious son  was  born  two  years  later. 
The  belief  is  still  current,  how- 
ever, that  George  Washington  was 
born  in  the  modest  farmhouse  of  his 
parents  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Va.  Augustine  Washington  was  a 
typical  gentleman  of  the  best  breed- 
ing of  that  day,  was  wealthy  as 
wealth  was  then  estimated,  and  the 
owner  of  several  sizable  farms  in 
northeastern  Virginia.  The  house 
to  which  he  took  his  young  wife  was  situated  on  the 
Potomac  river  between  Pope's  and  Bridge's  Creeks, 
a  plain  and  substantial  structure.  On  its  site  still  re- 
mains a  tablet  placed  there  by  G-.  W.  P.  Custis,  de- 
claring it  the  birthplace  of  the  Father  of  his  Country; 
and  it  is  certain  that  here  the  second  and  third  chil- 
dren of  Mary  Washington  were  born  in  June,  1733, 
and  November,  1734.  The  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  April,  1735,  and  the  family  shortly  after  took 
up  their  residence  at  another  farm  owned  by  Mr. 
Washington  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
river,  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.  There  Mary  Wash- 
ington gave  birth  to  three  other  children  :  John 
Augustine,  in  January,  1736;  Charles,  in  May,  1738; 
and  Mildred,  in  June,  1739.  The  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Washington,  April  13,  1743,  was  a  sore  affliction 
to  the  little  family,  but  Mrs.  Washington  displayed 
the  sterling  worth  and  heroism  of  her  character.  As 
sole  guardian  of  her  children,  she  had  the  entire 
management  of  their  training  and  education.  She 
conducted  daily  prayers  for  her  household  and  read 
selections  for  their  edification  from  the  Scriptures 
and  books  of  devotion.  As  a  disciplinarian  she  was 
firm  and  unyielding,  demanding  implicit  obedience 
from  children  and  servants  alike.  She  was  accus- 
tiomed  to  visit  her  farm  almost  daily,  seated  in  her 
open  chaise,  and  would  personally  direct  and  super- 
intend the  work.  Her  inergy  would  not  suffer  her 
to  remit  her  labors  even  on  the  approach  of  old  age. 
It  is  related  that  when  her  son-in-law.  Col.  Lewis, 
once  proposed  that  he  should  relieve  her  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  affairs,  the  aged  lady  gave  answer: 
"  Do  you  keep  my  books  in  order,  for  your  eyesiglit 
is  better  than  mine  ;  but  leave  the  management  of 
the  farm  to  me."  After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
a  grand  ball  was  given  at  Fredericksburg  to  the 
leaders  of  the  victorious  army,  and  Washington  at- 
tended with  his  mother.  It  is  said  that  the  foreign 
officers  were  anxious  to  meet  the  mother  of  their 
commander,  and  were  "amazed  on  beholding  one 
whom  so  many  causes  conspired  to  elevate,  preserv- 


ing the  even  tenor  of  ,her  life,  while  such  a  blaze  of 
glory  shown  upon  her  name  and  offspring."  Wash- 
ington regarded  his  mother  with  a  filial  affection  and 
obedience  unusual  even  in  that  day  of  respect  and 
reverence  for  parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the  royal  navy — his 
baggage  was  already  on  board  the  man-of-war  in  the 
Potomac — but  his  mother's  final  decision  against  the 
project  was  imperative  despite  his  disappointment. 
Even  in  1754,  when  desiring  to  enlist  against  the 
French  and  Indians  he  delayed  his  decision  until  her 
full  consent  was  obtained.  Such  a  mother  and  such 
a  son  were  rare  then,  as  now,  but  their  examples  are 
worthy  all  emulation.  On  April  14, 1789,  he  parted 
with  her  for  the  last  time,  going  from  her  door  to  be 
inaugurated  first  president  cf  the  United  States. 
Shortly  after  the  august  ceremony  in  New  York  he 
was  seized  with  an  acute  malady,  and  had  barely  re- 
covered his  strength  when  he  received  the  tidings  of 
his  mother's  death,  on  Aug.  35,  1789.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's piety  was  childlike  and  sincere.  She  would 
retire  daily  to  a  tree-shaded  spot  on  her  great  farm, 
to  pray  and  meditate  on  the  sacred  themes  of  some 
favorite  book  of  devotion,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
provision  of  her  will,  she  was  there  buried.  In  1833 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  monument  to 
her  memory,  Pres.  Andrew  Jackson  being  present, 
and  making  an  address,  but  there  the  matter  rested, 
and  the  memorial  still  remains  uncompleted. 

CUR  WEN,  Samuel,  loyalist,  was  born  in  Salem, 
Mass. ,  in  1715,  second  son  of  George  and  Mehitabel 
(Parkman)  Curwen,  and  a  descendant  of  Capt. 
George  Curwin, or  Corwiue,  of  Workington,  Cumber- 
land, England,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  settled  in 
Salem  in  1638.  His  father  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Salem  (1714^17),  and  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Deliverance  Parkman.  Samuel 
Curwen  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1735, 
and  then  began  studies  for 
the  ministry,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Later 
a  disappointment  in  love 
caused  him  to  leave  home 
for  a  short  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  his  return  he 
became  a  merchant.  In 
the  winter  of  1744-45  he 
served  as  captain  in  Sir 
William  Pepperell's  expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg;  in 
1759  he  was  made  impost 
officer  for  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  retained  the  of- 
fice for  about  fifteen  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  admiralty.  On 
the  departure  of  GoV.  Hut- 
chinson for  Europe  in  June,  1774,  Mr.  Curwen 
joined  with  119  other  citizens  of  the  colony  in  sign- 
ing a  commendatory  address  to  that  official ;  and,  hav- 
ing incurred  unpopularity  by  this  act,  as  well  as  by 
refusing  to  express  regret  for  it,  he  decided  to  leave 
his  native  country  until  troublous  times  were  over. 
He  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  May,  1775,  for  Bng- 
land,  and  did  not  return  to  Salem  until  1784.  Bristol 
and  London  were  his  chief  places  of  residence,  and 
while  thus  in  exile  he  kept  a  journal,  which  gives  a 
view  of  society  and  politics  that  is  entertaining  to  the 
general  reader  and  of  much  value  to  the  historian. 
This  was  published  in  New  York  in  1843,  under  the 
title,  "  Journal  and  Letters  of  the  late  Samuel  Cur- 
wen, Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  an  American  Refugee 
in  England. "  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Hon . 
Daniel  Russell  of  Charlestown,  but  left  no  children. 
He  died  at  Salem,  April  9,  1803, 
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HILL,  Henry  Wayland,  lawyer,  and  legis- 
lator, was  bom  at  Isle  LaMotte,  Grand  Isle  co.,  Vt., 
Nov.  13,  1853,  son  of  Dyer  and  Martha  Puilla  (Hall) 
Hill,  both  native  Vermonters,  and  members  of  well- 
known  Kew  England  families.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  in  1849  and  1850. 
His  early  years  were  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
after  a  careful  training  in  the  public  schools,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  1873,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and 
was  graduated  in  1876  with  the  degree  A.B.  In  1881 
his  alma  mater  also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
A.M.  He  was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Swanton, 
Vt.,  from  1877  to  1879;  of  the  academy  at  Chate- 
augay,  N.  Y.,  from  1879  to  1883,  and  in  1883  was 
president  of  the  Franklin  County  (N.  Y.)  Teachers' 
Association.  In  addition  to  his  educational  work, 
he  zealously  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and  on 
Jan.  25,  1884,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  the  following  May  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Edward  W.  Andrews,  Esq.,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  under  the  style  of  Andrews  &  Hill, 
which  continued  until  his  partner's  death,  in  May, 

1896.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  identified  with  some  im- 
portant cases,  and  in  a  celebrated  ai'son  trial  is  said 
to  have  interposed  one  of  the  most  skilful  defenses 
ever  witnessed  in  Buffalo.     He  was  elected  a  delegate 

from  the  thirty-first  senatorial 
district  to  the  New  York  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1894.  He 
actively  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations of  that  body,  and  served 
with  distinction  on  the  suffrage, 
educational  and  civil  service  com- 
mittees. He  was  also  selected 
by  his  Republican  colleagues  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  five  to 
decide  what  proposed  amend- 
ments should  receive  the  consid- 
eration of  that  convention.  He 
ably  and  successfully  advocated 
measures  designed  to  provide 
home  rule  for  cities  ;  to  secure 
honest  elections;  to  promote  edu- 
cational interests  ;  and  to  enlarge 
rf  -n/  n  *  /^  ^^^  Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain 
Jh*ui^Vf»^ea4ut,;ffy;^  canals,  a  work  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  state  and  nation.  He  formulated 
some  provisions  that  are  incorporated  in  the  revised 
constitution  of  the  state.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  he  spoke  frequently  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  revised  constitution,  and  in  1895  was 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the  appropriation 
of  $9,000,000  for  canal  improvement,  made  jjossible 
by  the  constitutional  amendment  he  had  been  so 
largely  instrumental  in  securing.  He  represented 
the  second  district  of  Erie  county,  embracing  the, 
best  part  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  the  New  York 
assembly  during  the  years  1896,  1897  and  1898,  hav- 
ing been  elected  each  year  by  the  largest  plurality 
of  any  assemblyman  in  the  state.  During  each 
session  he  passed  a  score  or  more  bills,  among  which 
was  the  bill,  providing  a  free  public  library  for 
Buffalo,  and  a  bill  appropriating  |375,000  for  the 
74th  regiment  armory  in  that  city.  He  spoke  fre- 
quently on  pending  legislation,  and  usually  with 
force  and  effect,  as  evidenced  by  his  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  session  of 

1897.  and  his  able  speech  on  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  session  of  1898.  He  has  been  a  fearless 
and  an  able  champion  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  state  and  identified  with  many  measures  of  gen- 
eral importance,  such  as  his  primary  election  bill  of 

1898.  In  the  performance  of  public  duties ,  he  is  broad, 
intelligent  and  progressive,  and  has  been  styled  "  a 
model  popular  representative."    Of  his  literary  pro- 


ductions, his  paper  on  ' '  The  Development  of  Consti- 
tutional Law  in  New  York  State  "  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  the  students  of  free  institutions  in  America. 
He  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  and  a  member  of  various  other  literary, 
professional  and  political  organizations  in  the  state. 
Although  he  has  not  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  he 
has  accomplished  much.  In  August,  1880,  Mr.  Hill 
was  married  to  Harriet  Augusta,  daughter  of  Francis 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Swanton,  Vt. 

CUTTER,  George  F. ,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  about  1823.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  captain's  clerk  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Cyane,  in  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  serving  from  1838  until  1841. 
He  received  appointment  as  purser  June  5,  1844,  on 
the  brig  Truxton,  coast  of  Africa,  1844-45,  and  on  the 
same  vessel,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1846.  In  August, 
1846,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  and  Purser  Cutter  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans.  He  was  released 
on  parole  in  September,  and  exchanged  in  Decem- 
ber, when  he  was  ordered  to  the  receiving-ship 
Franklin  at  Boston,  and  served  until  April,  1847. 
From  1847  to  1850  he  was  on  the  Albany  of  the 
Gulf  squadron;  from  1851  to  1854  on  tlie  receiving- 
ship  Ohio  at  Boston;  1854  to  1857  on  the  Massachu- 
setts of  the  Pacific  squadron,  taking  part  in  the 
Puget  Sound  troubles;  from  1857  to  1860  at  the 
Portsmouth  navy  yard;  during  1860-61  on  the  fiag- 
ship  Richmond  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron;  was 
then  ordered  home  and  served  on  the  steamer 
Richmond  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron  from 
June,  1861,  to  December,  1862,  being  at  the  attack 
of  the  forts  at  Pensacola  harbor,  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  the  capture  of  that 
city,  and  the  passage  up  the  river,  liring  the  bat- 
teries at  Vicksburg.  From  April,  1863,  to  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  served  as  fleet  paymaster 
on  the  flagship  San  Jacinto  of  the  East  Gulf  block- 
ading squadron.  From  January,  1864,  to  December, 
1867,  he  was  inspector  of  provisions  and  clothing  at 
the  Boston  navy  yard.  His  next  cruise  was  with 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  1867  to  1869,  as  fleet  pay- 
master on  the  flagship  Piscataqua.  Returning  to  Bos- 
ton he  was  inspector  of  clothing  and  provisions,  1870 
to  1873,  and  in  same  capacity  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1873,  when  he  was  made  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing officer  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  serving 
until  IVtarch,  1877.  He  then  became  general  in- 
spector of  provisions  and  clothing,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  was  made  paymaster-general.  He  was 
made  pay-director  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  rank 
of  commodore,  after  forty-five  years'  service,  Aug. 
30,  1881. 

CALEF  or  CALP,  Eobert,  author,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  England  about  1648,  though  one 
account  declai'es  him  to  have  been  a  son  of  James 
Calef  who  was  settled  at  Rowley,  Mass. ,  as  early  as 
1644.  His  name  appears  in  the  records  of  Boston  in 
1691,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tax-payers 
of  the  town;  he  was  a  hay  ward  and  fence-viewer  in 
1694;  surveyor  of  highways  in  1697;  clerk  of  the 
market  in  1698;  overseer  of  the  poor  in  1703-04,  and 
assessor  in  1706-07,  declining  a  re-election.  In  1707 
he  removed  to  Roxbuiy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  selectman.  He  was  a  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  cloth.  In  1688  the  children  of  John  Good- 
win, one  of  Cotton  Mather's  ijarishioners,  fell  into 
spasms  and  uncanny  actions,  which  were  attributed 
to  witchcraft  and  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  the  credulous  minister.  Calef,  having  been  pres- 
ent at  one  of  the  "  testings  "  of  the  chief  sufferer,  cir- 
culated a  paper  containing  statements  that  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  for  slander  against  Mather,  who  called 
him  ' '  a  weaver  turned  minister  "  and  ' '  a  coal  from 
hell."  Ten  years  later  Calef  published  in  London  a 
book  entitled  ' '  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World; 
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or  the  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  Displayed  in 
Five  Parts:    /  Ji  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  Mar- 

faret  Rule."  The  title  was  suggested  by  that  of 
[ather's  celebrated  work,  "  The  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World  "  (1692),  and  tho  book,  which  was 
largely  a  compilation,  was  aimed  at  the  ministers  of 
Boston — the  Mathers  especially.  Increase  Mather, 
then  president  of  Harvard,  ordered  copies  publicly 
burned  in  the  college  yard.  In  1701  seven  of  Cotton 
Mather's  congregation,  including  John  Goodwin, 
published  a  defense  of  their  pastor,  entitled,  "  A 
Pew  Remarks  Upon  a  Scandalous  Book  Against  the 
Government  and  Ministry  of  New  England,"  and 
bearing  the  motto  ' '  Truth  will  come  off  conqueror." 
To  this  Calef  made  no  reply.  William  F.  Poole,  in 
his  chapter  on  "Witchcraft"  in  the  "Memorial 
History  of  Boston,"  denies  that  Calef  had,  as  is 
usually  stated,  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  a 
revulsion  of  public  sentiment,  inasmuch  as  "the 
storm  had  passed  and  the  people  somewhat  recovered 
their  senses"  before  his  book  appeared.  "  What  he 
says  in  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  at  Salem," 
adds  the  historian,  "  was  said  earlier  by  the  two 
Mathers  and  Samuel  Willard,"  and  he  cites  several 
instances  of  self-contradiction  on  Calef's  part. 
"More  Wonders"  was  repiinted  at  Salem  in  1796 
and  again  at  Boston  in  1866  by  Samuel  G.  Drake  in 
his  "The  Witchcraft  Delusion  in  New  England." 
Calef  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass. ,  April  13,  1719. 

LiITTLE,  William,  jurist,  was  born  at  Marsh- 
fleld,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1692.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1710. 
He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Edenton,  near  Cliowan, 
then  a  flourishing  portion  of  the  province  of  North 
Carolina.  He  has  left  numerous  writings  on  legal 
subjects,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  advocate  of 
note  in  the  colony,  being  mentioned  frequently  in 
colonial  records.  In  Hawks'  "History  of  North 
Carolina "  he  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  three  best 
lawyers  in  the  province,  and  as  a  zealous  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  April,  1724,  William 
Little  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  North  Car- 
olina. At  this  time  George  Biirrington  was  governor, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  removed  and  succeeded  by 
Sir  Richard  Everard.  It  was  a  period  when  political 
jealousies  were  very  rife,  and  men  in  authority  were 
constantly  being  accused  to  the  home  government  of 
maladministration.  Chief  Justice  Little  appears  to 
have  taken  part  in  these  accusations,  and  did  not 
escape  his  own  share  of  abuse.  In  1726  he  received, 
in  addition  to  his  other  office,  that  of  receiver  gen- 
eral, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  commissioned, 
with  three  others,  to  run  the  boundary  line  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  While  engaged  in 
this  undertaking  he  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
governor,  who  laid  complaints  against  him  before 
the  secretary  of  state.  Little  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  chief  justice  in  1732.  Shortly  after 
this  he  felt  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against 
some  of  his  accusers,  and  his  reply  so  offended 
the  dignity  of  the  provincial  government  that  they 
caused  his  arrest  for  "affronting  the  house."  The 
charges  appear  never  to  have  been  inquired  into, 
although  a  day  was  set  for  that  purpose,  but  the  chief 
justice  was  in  poor  health  at  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  this  hastened  his  death.  He  left  a  num- 
ber of  writings,  the  interest  of  which  is  now  chiefly 
historical.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  the  maladministration  of  which  he  was  accused. 
He  was  married  to  Penelope  Gale,  whose  father  had 
preceded  him  as  chief  justice.  Several  of  his  de- 
scendants have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  New  England.     He  died  in  1734. 

HENDRICKEN,  Thomas  Francis,  R.  C. 
bishop,  was  born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  May  5,  1827, 
son  of  John  and  Anne  (Maher)  Hendricken.  The  flrst 


of  his  father's  family  who  settled  in  Ireland  was  a 
German  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  and  who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Boyne,  in 
1691.  Bishop  Hendricken  pursued  his  early  studies  in 
the  academies  of  his  native  city;  entered  St.  Kyran's 
College  in  1844,  where  he  finished  a  course  of  rhet- 
oric and  mathematics,  and  in  1847  succeeded  in 
winning  a  vacancy  in  the  Roj  al  College  of  May- 
nooth.     After  spending  six  years  in  this  renowned 
theological  seminary,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  the  diocese  of 
Hartford,  then  visiting  in  Ireland,  and  immediately 
set  out  for  this  country.     His  first  mission  was  at  the 
old  Cathedral,  Providence,  in  1853.     He  then  spent 
a  few  months  between  Newport,  St.  Joseph's,  Prov- 
idence, and  Woonsocket.    Finally,  in  1854,  he  was 
settled  as  pastor  in  the  parish  of  West  Winsted,  Conn., 
which  comprised  that  village  and  the  country  for 
fifty  miles  around.     In  1855  he  was  removed  to 
Waterbury  and  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  where  he  ministered 
for  seventeen  years,  leaving  it  only  to  obey  his  su- 
periors and  accept  the  episcopal  labors  in  another 
diocese.     During  his  ministerial  career  in  Waterbuiy 
he  built  a  costly  Gothic  church,  a  school-house,  and 
pastoral  residence;  purchased  and  laid  out  a  beauti- 
ful cemetery,  and  founded  a  convent  where  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  from  Mont- 
real,  still    continue  to    conduct   a 
flourishing  boarding  and  day  school 
for  young  ladies.    He  early  identified 
himself  with  the  cause  of  education. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Water- 
bury,  seeing  that  his  parishioners 
were  poor  and  unable  to  employ  a 
teacher,   he  opened    a  school  and 
added  the  office  of  school-teacher  to 
his  other  laborious  duties.   For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  was  employed  on 
its  most  important  committees.     Ip 
1868   Father  Hendricken   received 
from  Pius  IX.  the  degree  of  D.  D.  On 
the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Hart 
ford,  in  1872,  Dr.  Hendricken  was 
made  bishop  of  Pi-ovidence,  where 
he  was  consecrated  April  28th  of  the 
same   year.     The  new  diocese  em- 
braces the  state  of.Rhode  Island  and  a  large  portion 
of  southeastern  Massachusetts.     He  visited  Rome  in 
1873,  and  again  in  1878  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
new  pope,   Leo  XIII.     Since  his  consecration  the 
number  of  priests  and  parishes   in  the  diocese  of 
Providence  has  been  doubled;  churches  and  chap- 
els have  been  largely  augmented ;  schools  have  been 
opened  in  many  places;  the  Jesuit  fathers  brought 
to  Providence  ;  the  French  nuns  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
to  Pall  River;  and  the  educational  establishments  of 
Bay  View  and  Elmhurst  have  been  formed.    He 
also  brought  the  Ursuline  nuns  to  teach  the  parish 
schools  and  academy  of  St.  Mary's,  Broadway.  Bishop 
Hendricken    has    exhibited  untiring   zeal  and  in- 
domitable energy  in   promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  concerns  of  the  different  churches  over 
which  he  lias  been  placed.     During  the  twenty-four 
years  of  his  ministry  he  has  purchased  and  paid  for 
properties  valued  at  upwards  of  $1,000,000.     When 
he  arrived  in  Providence  to  take  possession  of  his 
diocese  there  was  a  considerable  debt  upon  the  Cathe- 
dral parish,   but  it    was  liquidated  within    a  few 
months.     There  was  also  an  imperative  demand  for 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and 
a  building  for  that  purpose  was  built  and  paid  for  at 
a  cost  of  about  $40,000.     A  cathedral  worthy  of  the 
city,  the  diocese,  and  the  growing  Catholic  popula- 
tion became  a  necessity,  and  the  bishop  undertook 
the  erection  of  such  an  edifice.     The  lot  upon  whichi 
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tlie  old  cUurcli  stood  not  being  large  enough  for  the 
new  building,  an  additional  lot  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $36,000.  A  temporary  place  of  worship 
had  to  be  provided,  and  the  Pro-Cathedral  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  on  a  lot  on  Broad  street 
owned  by  the  cathedral  corporation. 

SALSBURY,  Nathan,  actor  and  manager,  was 
born  at  Freeport,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1846,  son  of  Nathan 
and  Kebecca  (Welch)  Salsbury.  He  is  of  the  sixth 
generation  from  the  original  American  represent- 
ative of  the  family,  who  was  a  Welshman  by  birth, 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury  of  the 
famous  Guelph  family,  now  occupying  the  throne 
of  England.  Mr.  Salsbury  was  left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  and  thus  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  learned  the  lessons  of  energy  and  self- 
reliance  which  have  proved  so  valuable  to  him  in 
after  life.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  school 
of  Freeport,  but  has  since  supplemented  the  defici- 
encies of  his  early  training  by  his  close  and  careful 
observations  of  men  and  things  in  the  course  of  his 
extended  tiavels.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  in  the  15th  Illinois  regiment,  but  was 
sent  home  on  account  of  his  youth.  Later  he  joined 
the  89th  Illinois,  the  recruiting  offloers  believing  him 
to  be  eighteen,  and  being  transferred  to  the"  59th 
Illinois,  fought  through  all  the  battles  of  tlie  army 
of  the  Cumberland.  He  served  through  the  war, 
and  was  three  times  wounded.  After  his  discharge 
he  went  on  the  stage,  tilling  all  positions  in  stock 
companies  for  eight  years.  In  1875  he  organized 
in  Chicago  the  company  known  as  "Salsbury's 
Troubadours,"  which  was  the  real  pioneer  of  farce 
comedy  in  America,  and  for  over  twelve  years 
enjoyed  an  increasing  popularity.  About  1883  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  "  Wild  West  "  show,  which 
was  brought  to  a  successful  accomplishment  through 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  Col.  William  F.  Cody  of 
Nebraska,  famous  for  his  services  as  a  military  scout, 
and  known  throughout  the  United  States  under  the 
nameof  "Buffalo  Bill."  Mr.  Salsbury  has  been  mana- 
gerof  this  show  from  the  second 
year  and  has  successfully  con- 
ducted exhibitions  not  only 
in  America,  but  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  including 
Europe,  India  and  Australia. 
His  enterprise  and  experienced 
familarity  with  the  public  taste 
in  matters  spectacular  have 
added  feature  after  feature,  un- 
til at  tlie  present  time  tlie  exhibi- 
tionsof  the  oompanyare  famous 
for  magnitude  and  brilliancy. 
They  include  not  only  faithful 
portrayals  of  the  wild  frontier 
life  of  the  West,  but  also  many 
splendid  examples  of  skill  in 
riding,  marksmanship  and  agil- 
ity. Mr.  Salsbury  has  also  ap- 
peared before  the"  public  as  a 
successful  playwright,  having 
written  and  presented  two 
farce  comedies,  "Patchwork" 
The  Brook,"  the  first  played  for  five  succes- 
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sive  years  and  the  second  for  seven.  Among  the 
various  social  and  honorary  organizations  of  which 
he  is  a  member  are  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Free  Masons,  My.stic  Shrine,  Dramatic  Authors'  So- 
ciety of  America,  Lambs'  Club  of  New  York,  and 
Fellowship  and  Forty  clubs  of  Chicago.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Retired  Officers' 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  With  the  profits  de- 
rived from  his  various  successful  enterprises,  Mr. 
Salsbury  invested  extensively  in  the  cattle  business  in 
Montana,  and  at  the  present  time  is  interested  in  one 


of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  ranches  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Salsbury  was  married  in  1887  to 
Rachel,  daughter  of  Israel  Samuels  of  Newburg, 
N.  Y.  They  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

BANDAIili,    James    Ryder,  journalist   and 
poet,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  1, 1839.    He 
studied  at  Georgetown  College,  district  of  Columbia, 
and  then  spent  several  months  traveling  in  South 
America.     On  his  return  Mr.  Randall  settled  in 
Louisiana  and  engaged  in  journalism  as  a  contributor 
to  the  New  Orleans  "Sunday  Delta."  Subsequently 
he  became  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  the  classics 
at  Poydras  College  at  Pointe 
Coupee  on  the  Pausse  river  in 
Louisiana,  and  was  connected 
with  that  institution  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out.     The  ac- 
count given  in  the  "  Delta  "  of 
the  attack  made  by  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts   and    Pennsylvania 
troops,  as  they  passed  through 
that  city,  April  19,  1861,  ex- 
cited Mr.   Randall's  feelings 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
unable  to  sleep  the  night  fol- 
lowing,  and  his  longing  to 
have  some  part  in  inducing  his 
native  state  to  secede  was  so 
strong  that  he  was  forced,  as 
by  inspiration,  to  give  it  utter- 
ance, and  springing  from  his  bed  about  midnight  he 
lit  a  candle  and  with  great  rapidity  wrote  down  the 
poem  "My  Maryland."    The  favor  it  met  with  next 
morning  when  read  to  his  pupils,  led  him  to  send  a 
copy  to  the  New  Orleans  "Delta,"  and  soon  through 
the  medium  of  other  newspapers  it  became  known 
throughout  the  South.     Appearing  at  a  time  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  people  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  it  was  heartily  welcomed  and  praised, 
and  a  few  days  after  its  publication,  hearing  it  de- 
claimed by  a  friend.  Miss  Hetty  Cary.of  Baltimore 
began  singing  it  to  the  classic  melody  of  "Lauriger 
Horatius."    Words  and  music  were  thus  happily 
united,  in  Mr.  Randall's  native  city,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  song  was  heard  in  every  home  and  on 
every  camping-ground  in  the  South,  and  was  styled 
"the  Marseillaise  of  the  Confederate  cause."    Mr. 
Randall  produced  other  poems  and  war  ballads,  in- 
cluding, "The  Lone  Sentry,"  "There's  Life  in  the 
Old  Land  Yet,"  "The  Battle-cry  of   the  South," 
"Arlington,"  and  "The  Cameo  Bracelet."    At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Augusta, 
Ga.,  "Constitutionalist,"  and  in  1866  became   its 
editor-in-chief.     Subsequently  he  held  other  editorial 
positions  in  various  parts  of  the  South. 

BETHUNE,  George  Washington,  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  17,  1805, 
and  was  of  Scotch  descent  on  both  sides.  His 
father,  Divie  Bethune,  came  of  an  ancient  family, 
originally  French,  was  born  at  Dingwall,  Ros- 
shire,  Scotland,  in  1771,  and  in  1793  settled  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  prospered  as  a  merchant  and 
became  highly  honored  for  his  beneficent  life  and 
works,  it  being  his  custom  to  devote  one-tenth  of  his 
yearly  income  to  charities  and  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  His  mother  was  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  and  Lsabella  (Marshall)  Graham,  the  latter 
celebrated  in  her  day  and  still  praised  as  a  founder 
and  supporter  of  charitable  and  religious  societies, 
and  as  the  friend  of  the  outcast  and  tlie  convict. 
George  Bethune  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1823,  then  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,   and  having  completed  the 
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course  of  study,  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  1825.  He  spent  a  year  (1835-36)  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  as  chaplain  to  seamen  in  that  port, 
and  then  returned  to  the  North  to  accept  a  call  from 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. , 
and  to  transfer  his  church  relations  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  there 
he  remained  until  1834,  when  a  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Philadelphia  called  him  to  its  pulpit. 
During  his  fourteen  years  of  ministry  in  Philadel- 
phia, his  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  for  qualities 
more  essential  to  him  who  would  satisfy  spiritual 
needs,  steadily  increased,  and  among  calls  from  dif- 
ferent directions  came  one  from  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  just  organized  on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn. 
In  1859  his  health  failed  and  he  resigned,  to 
spend  a  year  in  Europe  and  chiefly  in  Italy.  He 
preached  for  several  months,  in  1860,  as  associate 
pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  chui'ch  in  New  York 
city.  In  1861,  at  the  great  meet- 
ina:  held  in  Union  Square,  April 
20th,  directly  after  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter,  he  advocated  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  in  an 
address  as  convincing  in  its  argu 
ments  as  it  was  impassioned  in 
its  delivery.  His  health  having 
failed  again,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Florence,  never 
to  return.  Dr.  Bethune  was  a 
profound  student  of  English  lit- 
erature and  a  great  lover  of  it  as 
enshrined  in  poetry.  He  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  "British  Female 
Poets"  (1840);  and  published  a 
volume  of  original  productions,  entitled  "  Lays  of 
Love  and  Faith  and  Other  Poems  "  (1845).  Among 
his  prose  works  are:  "Orations  and  Occasional 
Discourses "  (1850);  "Memoirs  of  Joanna  Bethune " 
(1863);  "Fruits  of  the  Spirit";  "The  History  of  a 
Penitent,"  and  "Expository  Lectures  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  "  (I860).  Like  many  another  clergy- 
man he  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  and  the  first 
American  edition  of  Walton's  "  Complete  Angler" 
was  supervised  by  him.  He  had  a  fund  of  original 
humor  that  lightened  his  conversation,  and  com- 
bined with  his  other  talents  to  make  him  a  popular 
speaker  on  anniversary  occasions.  Dr.  Bethune  died 
at  Florence,  Italy,  April  27,  1863. 

DANA,  Samuel  Luther,  chemist,  was  born  at 
Amherst,  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  July  11, 1795,  son  of 
Luther  and  Lucy  (Giddings)  Dana,  and  descendant 
of  Richard  Dana,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  about  1640.  His  father,  who  was 
a  native  of  Groton,  Mass.,  served  in  the  United 
States  navy  as  a  midshipman,  during  the  revolution- 
,  ary  war,  then  became  a  merchant  in  Amherst,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  sea,  as  master  of  a  ship.  In 
1804  Capt.  Dana  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where 
his  sons  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  in  1809 
to  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  two  of  the  boys,  Samuel  and 
an  older  brother,  entering  Harvard  College.  In- 
heriting from  their  father  a  zeal  for  collecting  objects 
of  natural  history.,  they  during  their  college  course 
made  frequent  geological  excursions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cambridge,  Samuel  collecting  insects  as  well  as 
minerals.  They  were  graduated  in  1 813,  but  Jaitles 
Freeman  Dana  began  the  study  of  medicine,  while  his 
brother  entered  the  law  office  of  an  uncle.  Judge 
Samuel  Dana,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  The  patriotic 
spirit  of  young  Samuel  soon  led  him  to  throw  aside 
his  books  and  to  enter  the  army,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  securing  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point,  being  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
U.  S.  artillery.     After  serving  in  New  York  and 


Virginia  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  under  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  in  1818,  settled  in  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  In  connection  with  his  brother  he  pub- 
lished at  Boston  this  same  year,  a  volume  entitled, 
"Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston  and 
its  Vicinity."  In  1819  he  removed  to  Waltham, 
Mass. ,  and  there  became  so  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture and  coloring  of  cotton  goods,  that  he  decided 
to  devotfe  liimself  to  chemistry,  as  applied  to  this  in- 
dustry, and  in  1836  gave  up  his  medical  practice.  He 
established  at  Waltham  a  laboratory  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  bleaching-salts,  employing 
many  novel  devices  and  improved  processes,  and 
when  the  works  were  enlai-ged  and  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  Newton  Chemical  Co.  he  remained  as 
chemist.  In  1833  he  went  to  England  to  make 
chemical  investigations,  and  while  there  published  a 
work  entitled  "  Chemical  Changes  Occurring  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid."  Dr.  Dana  was 
often  called  to  Lowell  as  a  consulting  chemist,  and 
in  1834  settled  there  permanently,  employed  by  the 
Merrimac  Manufacturing  Co.  His  chief  study  was 
madder,  its  products  and  its  application  to  dyeing, 
and  to  his  researches  is  due  the  substitution  of 
sodium  phosphates  for  beeves'  dung,  to  remove  the 
excess  of  mordant  in  printing  calicoes  with  madder. 
He  was  the  discoverer  also  of  the  so-called  "Amer- 
ican method  "  of  bleaching  cotton  fabrics  prepara- 
tory to  printing  them,  an  account  of  which  was  first 
published  in  1838,  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
Industrielle  de  Mulhouse."  These 
and  other  improvements,  most  of 
which  were  controlled  by  the  com- 
pany, gave  the  Merrimac  goods 
a  great  advantage  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.  The  action 
of  lead  upon  water  was  another 
subject  to  which  Dr.  Dana  gave 
much  thought,  and  besides  pub- 
lishing several  pamphlets  on  the 
danger  arising  from  the  use  of  lead 
pipes,  he  translated  from  the  French 
Tanquerels  "  Treatise  on  Lead  Dis- 
eases." Although  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  name  of  agricultural 
chemist,  he  was  entitled  to  it  by  vir- 
tue of  extensive  experiments  and 
observations  into  the  nature  and 
action  of  manures  and  of  soil,  begun 
soon  after  his  removal  to  Lowell. 
In  that  city  he  delivered  a  coui«e  of  lectures  on 
chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture,  which  led  to  the 
preparation  of  the  "Farmers'  Muck  Manual  of 
Manures  "  (1842,  fourth  edition  1855),  and  in  1843  he 
won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  the  best  essay  on  manures.  Dr. 
Dana  was  a  man  fond  of  society,  witty  in  conversa- 
tion, possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  and  in  his 
college  days  gave  considerable  attention  to  music. 
He  and  his  brother  were  among  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Linneean  Society  of  New  England,  and  to  this 
he  presented  a  fine  entomological  collection  made  by 
himself.  He  was  married,  in  1819,  to  Ann  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.D.,  seventh 
president  of  Harvard  College.  She  died  in  1828,  and 
her  sister,  Augusta,  became  his  second  wife.  He 
left  three  daughters  and  a  son,  James  Jackson,  who 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army.  Dr. 
Dana  died,  at  Lowell,  March  11,  1868. 

EBOOKS,  George  W.,  jurist,  was  born  in  Pas- 
quotank county,  N.  C,  March  16,  1821,  son  of 
William  C.  and  Catherine  B.  (Davis-Knox) ,  Brooks. 
His  mother  was  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  his  father.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  section,  chiefly  in  the  Friends'  Academy  at 
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Belvidere,  Perquimans  co. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1844  and  settled  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  He 
represented  Pasquotank  county  in  the  assembly  of 
1852  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1866. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  secession,  took  no  part 
in  the  war,  and  passed  tlirough  as  an  avowed  Union 
man,  but  with  the  respect  of  all  parties.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1865,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson,  U.  S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina.  In 
1871,  the  state  was  divided  into  two  Federal  dis- 
tricts and  he  continued  to  serve  the  eastern  district 
until  his  death.  Previous  to  that  time  the  duties 
were  nominal,  but  from  the  organization  in  1865 
they  became  various  and  arduous;  when  the  bank- 
rupt act  went  into  operation  they  became  heavier 
still.  The  internal  revenue  law  also  went  into  force 
during  his  term  of  office;  it  was  new  and  strange, 
and  its  agents  frequently  harsh  in  execution;  but  by 
his  uprightness  of  character  Judge  Brooks  enforced 
the  law  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  respect. 
He  was,  above  all  things,  a  just  man,  and  it  was  use- 
less to  argue  to  him  upon  any  refinement  of  plead- 
ing which  deprived  the  sufferer  of  redress  before 
some  tribunal.  In  his  mind  such  a  condition  could 
not  exist. .  It  was  this  belief  that  saved  North 
Carolina  in  1870  from  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Ow- 
ing to  the  outrages  charged  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
Caswell  and  Alamance  counties  were  declared  by 
Gov.  Holden  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion in  July  of  that  year.  George 
W.  Kirk,  a  ruffian  from  East  Ten- 
nessee, was  put  in  command  of  several 
hundred  mixed  troops,  more  than 
a  hundred  citizens  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  without  legal 
process,  and  Gov.  Holden  declared 
his  intention  of  tiying  these  pi-isoners 
by  court  martial.  Applications  were 
made  to  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  chief 
justice  of  the  state,  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  These  were  served  on  Kirk 
and  disregarded  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  acting  under  orders  from 
the  government.  Judge  Pearson  de- 
clined to  undertake  to  coerce  the 
"  ^ly-y^r'^^  executive,  and  declared  the  judiciary 
'  exhausted.     At   this   critical  Junc- 

tuie  application  was  made  to  Judge 
Brooks  for  the  writ.  Under  the  judiciary  act  of 
1790  he  could  claim  no  pretense  of  jurisdiction,  but 
an  act  of  the  federal  congress,  passed  Feb.  5,  1867, 
and  intended  to  protect  southern  negroes,  gave  the 
federal  judges  a  large  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
granting  writs.  Resting  on  this  act  and  on  the 
fou  rteenth  amendment  .Judge  Brooks  issued  an  order, 
on  Aug.  6,  1870,  requiring  Kirk  to  produce  his  pris- 
oners in  the  federal  court  in  Salisbury  within  ten 
days.  Attorney-general  Ackerman  approved  the 
action  of  Judge  Brooks,  and  advised  Holden  to  yield, 
which  he  did.  Judge  Brooks  was  hailed  as  a  de- 
liverer and  on  his  return  to  Raleigh  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  enthusiastic  and  grateful  citi- 
zens from  the  depot  to  the  oapitol.  Tluis  a  federal 
judge  came  to  the  help  of  the  citizens  of  a  prostrate 
state  against  their  own  laws  and  made,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  application  of  that  guarantee  of  the  federal 
constitution  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  He  was  married,  June  20,  1850,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Costin  of  Gtites  county, 
who  bore  him  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Judge 
Brooks  died  in  Ehzabelh  city,  N.  C,  Jan.  6,  1882. 
HEILPRIN,  Michael,  author,  ^as  born  at 
Piotrkow,  Poland,  in  1833,  son  of  Phineas  Men- 
del Heilprin,  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  was  a  learned 
and  philosophic  Hebraist,  and  a  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  Jewish  scholars.    His  mother  was  a 


German,  so  that  even  in  babyhood  he  began  to  be 
initiated  into  the  idioms  of  two  languages,  thus 
early  commencing  a  training  for  linguistic  attain- 
ment. He  was  never  sent  to  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing, but  received  his  education  under  the  scholarly 
tuition  of  his  father.  His  fifth  year  was  deemed  a 
seasonable  period  for  him  to  begin  the  study  of  He- 
brew, and  with  each  succeeding  year  a  new  language, 
or  some  other  recondite  branch  of  study  was  added 
to  his  tasks.  The  boy  was  not  less  eager  than  his 
tutor,  however,  and  rapidly  mastered  each  new  sub- 
ject with  the  energy  of  an  intensively  active  mind, 
while  his  extraordinary  memory  enabled  him  to  re- 
tain all  that  he  learned.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
in  his  turn  become  a  teacher,  and  not  only  super- 
vised the  education  of  his  younger  sister  but  of  a 
small  body  of  youthful  disciples  as  well.  A  visit  to 
Prussia,  about  this  time,  confirmed  in  Michael  a 
more  than  usual  interest  in  national  government 
and  in  languages.  It  is  customary  amongst  his 
countrymen  to  marry  young,  and  he  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  already  the  father  of  a  boy,  whom  with  his 
young  wife  he  carried  with  him  in  that  year  to  Hun- 
gary, whither  he  and  his  father  were  constrained  to 
emigrate,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  Russian  re- 
pression. Plunging  with  all  the  ardor  natural  to  his 
temperament  into  the  study  of  the  language,  history 
and  institutions  of  his  new  home,  he  could  not  avoid 
sympathizing  strongly  with  the  patriotic  fever  that 
was  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  insurrection  led  by  Louis  Kossuth  in 
1848.  During  this  period  Mr.  Heilprin  supported 
his  family  by  conducting  a  book  store  which  he  had 
opeued  in  the  town  of  Miskolcz,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
patriotic  fervor  in  a  series  of  revolutionary  poems, 
published  in  leading  journals.  Voicing  the  sentiments 
of  the  insurgents,  these  poems  became  their  battle 
hymns,  and  Heilprin  was  brought  into  high  favor 
with  the  party  leaders.  The  rare  honor  was  accorded 
him,  commoner  though  he  was,  of  admittance  to  the 
social  club  of  nobles  at  Miskolcz.  and  he  became 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  brilliant  though  un- 
fortunate Kossuth.  During  the  war  he  was  leader 
of  the  litei-ary  bureau  of  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  declared  so  boldly  his  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  freedom,  that  when  that  cause  received  its 
death  blow,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  He  went  to  Paris, 
and  beguiled  his  exile  by  listening  to  the  lectures  of 
Michelet  and  Louis  Simon,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  by 
making  a  long  pedestrian  tour  tlirough  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Loire,  but  his  eyesight  became  so 
poor  at  this  time,  thai  he  was  unable  to  pursue  any 
occupation  by  which  to  support  himself,  and  came 
consequently  into  financial  straits.  The. authorities 
in  Hungary  relaxing  a  little  in  severitj',  the  fugitive 
at  length  ventured  to  return,  but  he  was  unable  to 
remain  in  the  country,  and  therefore,  accompanied 
by  his  father  and  his  wife  and  little  ones,  he  sought 
his  fortune  in  England.  There  he  again  fell  in 
with  Kossuth,  and  through  him  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Seward  and  William  Henry  Channing,  who 
strongly  advised  his  emigration  to  America.  The 
family  accordingly  arrived  in  1859  at  New  York,  and 
there  Mr.  Heilprin  earned  a  precarious  livingby  teach- 
ing for  a  few  years,  after  which  he  began  to  labor  on 
Appleton's  "  American  Encyclopsedia,"  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  work  in  the  revision  of  all 
the  historical,  geographical  and  biographical  articles 
in  that  publication,  as  well  as  writing  voluminously 
for  it  himself.  His  article  on  Hebrew"has  been  called 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  portions  of  the  work.  He 
afterward  wrote  for  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post," 
and  for  twenty  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
"Nation."  He  took  little  interest  in  politics,  ex- 
cepting in  two  cases,  when  his  sympathies  were 
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aroused.  The  first  was  in  connection  with  the  emanci- 
pation question,  when  he  became  a  warm  advocate  of 
freedom  for  the  negro.  In  1860  he  wrote  an  article  for 
the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  controverting  the  posi- 
tion of  a  prominent  Jewish  rabbi,  who  had  tried  to 
justify  slavery  by  citations  from  the  Bible.  The 
second  cause  which  interested  him  was  that  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen,  exiled  by  Russian  oppres- 
sion, and  he  did  his  utmost  to  aid  in  the  sclieme  of 
establishing  them  in  agricultural  colonies  in  Oregon, 
Dakota,  Kansas  and  New  Jersey.  Of  his  volumi- 
nous writings  the  greater  part  were  anonymous,  and 
he  was  of  so  modest  and  unpretentious  a  nature  that 
he  preferred  to  have  it  so;  but  he  signed  his  name  to 
one  work,  "The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews,  Translated  and  Critically  Examined,"  of 
which  the  first  and  second  volumes  were  published 
in  1879  and  1880,  and  the  third  was  left  unfinished 
in  manuscript.  In  the  New  York  "  Nation "  the 
work  was  described  justly  as  "  The  ripe  result  of  a 
whole  life-time's  careful  and  enthusiastic  study  and 
investigation,  "and  the  "Unitarian  Review,"  in  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  eulogized  it  iu  the  following 
terms:  "  His  translations  of  the  poems  and  frag- 
ments attest  equally  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew 
and  English.  For  vigor  and  for  beauty  they  are 
alike  remarkable,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  as  a  poet,  he  first  won  his  literary 
reputation."  Michael  Heilprin  resided  in  Brooklyn, 
closely  associated  with  the  exiled  relatives  of  Kossuth. 
He  died  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  May  19,  1888. 

STONE,  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  wag  born  at  Pointon  Manor,  Charles 
CO.,  Md.,  in  1743,  son  of  David  and  great-grandson 
of  William  Stone  who  was  governor  of  Maryland 
under  Cromwell  (1649-53).     He  acquired  his  classi- 
cal education  at  a  school  taught  by  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man of    superior    attainments,  and    then,   having 
decided  to  study  law,  borrowed  money  to  pay  his 
expenses  and  entered  the  ofiSce  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
subsequently  governor,  at  Annapolis.     For  several 
years  he  practiced  at  Frederick,  Md.,  but  in  1771  he 
returned  to  his  native  county,  where 
he  bought  a  farm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Tobacco.    At  an  early  day 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  ap- 
proval of  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment  of    Great    Britain,  and    on 
Dec.  8,   1774,  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  congress. 
He  took  his  seat,  May  15,  1775, 
and  kept  it  for  three  years.      With 
the  other  delegates   from    Mary- 
land he  was  much  in  advance  of 
the  provincial  assembly;  and  with 
them,  in  disregard  of  instructions, 
voted   for  the  resolution  of   May 
15,   1776,  which  absolved  the  col- 
onies from  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
All    restrictions     were     removed 
in  June,  however,  and  Stone  was 
enabled    to     vote    for    and    sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.     He  was  not  espe- 
cially prominent  in  debate,  but  served  on  important 
committees,  including  that  for  the  framing  of  arti- 
cles of  confederation,    and  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  until  the  articles  were  voted  on,  Nov.  15, 
1777,  Maryland  through  its  convention  declining  to 
enter  the  confederacy.     Stone  left  congress  in  1778, 
declining  a  re-election,  but  entered  the  state  senate, 
where  he  was  equally  useful  as  a  patriot.     In  1783- 
84  he  again  served  in  congress  and  on  important 
committees  and  was  for  a  time  presiding  officer  of  the 
body.     Returning  to  Maryland,  he  resumed  his  law 
practice,  and  took  again  his  seat  in  the  state  senate, 
where  in  1785  he  opposed  the  proposed  issue   of 
paper  money.     In  1786  he  was  elected  to  the  con- 
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vention  which  framed  the  U.  S.  constitution,  but 
the  illness  of  his  wife  prevented  his  attendance. 
Her  death,  in  June,  1787,  had  a  profound  eflfeot 
upon  his  health  and  spirits.  He  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice and  planned  a  voyage  to  England,  but  it  was 
too  late.  He  was  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  of 
strongly  domestic  tastes,  who  left  the  privacy  of 
home  rather  at  the  call  of  duty  than  from  desire  of 
fame.     He  died  at  Port  Tobacco,  Oct.  5,  1787. 

BBOOKS,  Maria  (Gowen),  poet,  was  born  at 
Medford,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  about  1795,  and  was 
descended  from  a  Welsh  family.  Her  grandfather, 
who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  settled  in  Charlestown 
before  the  revolulionaiy  war,  whence  he  was 
driven  when  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  British. 
Her  father  numbered  among 
his  friends  some  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Harvard  College,  and 
from  childhood  Maria  was  as- 
sociated with  cultivated  people 
and  had  an  inherited  taste  for 
letters  stimulated  thereby.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  became 
engaged  to  Mr.  Brooks,  a  Bos- 
ton merchant,  who  educated 
her,asherfatherhaddiedbank- 
rupt,  and  then  married  her.  A 
few  years  later,  Mr.  Brooks 
himself  lost  his  fortune; in  1833 
hedied,  andhis  widow  removed 
to  Cuba  to  live  with  an  uncle 
who  left  his  property  to  her.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  Mrs.  Brooks 
had  finished  a  poem  in  seven 
cantos,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  she  published 
her  first  book,  "Judith,  Esther  and  Other  Poems; 
by  a  Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts."  This  was  followed 
by  the  first  part  of  "  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven  " 
(Boston,  1825),  a  poem,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  written  in  Cuba.  After  her  uncle's  death,  Mrs. 
Brooks  returned  to  the  United  States  and  for  several 
years  lived  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  her  son  Horace,  sub- 
sequently a  general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  being  a  stu- 
dent in  Dartmouth  College.  In  1830  she  visited 
Europe,  and  in  England  formed  friendships  with  a 
number  of  celebrated  authors.  The  poet  Southey, 
with  whom  she  had  corresponded,  encouraged  her  to 
finish  "Zophiel,"  which  she  did  at  his  house  at  Kes- 
wick in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  he  declared  Maria  de'l 
Occidente,  as  he  named  her,  to  be  "the  most  im- 
passioned and  imaginative  of  poetesses."  "Zoph- 
iel" was  published  in  London  in  1833,  a  small 
edition  was  published  in  Boston  in  1834,  and  a  new 
edition  in  the  same  city  in  1879.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  Brooks  made  her  home  with  her 
son,  who  was  an  assistant  professor  at  West  Point, 
and  subsequently  was  stationed  at  Governor's  is- 
land, N.  Y.  In  1843,  she  published  for  private  cir- 
culation a  prose  romance,  partly  autobiographical, 
entitled  "Id omen,  or  the  Vale  of  Yumuri,"  and  in 
the  same  year  wrote  an  "  Ode  to  the  Departed."  In 
December,  1843,  she  returned  to  Cuba  to  live  on  her 
estate,  and  there  planned  an  epic  entitled  "  Beatriz, 
the  Beloved  of  Columbus."  She  died  at  Matanzas, 
Nov.  11,  1845. 

DENNETT,  John  Eichard,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Chatham,  N.  B.,  Nov.  5,  1838,  son  of  John 
Richard  and  Mary  (Dalton)  Dennett.  When  he 
was  about  five  years  old  the  family  embarked  for 
Massachusetts,  where  they  arrived  alter  many  ad- 
ventures, having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage. 
Tiiey  finally  tettled  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  there 
the  boy  was  sent  to  school.  •  He  was  an  unusually 
bright  and  promising  lad,  but  was  naturally  of  a 
sensitive  disposition,  and  that  defect  was  increased 
almost  to  morbidness  by  the  adverse  circumstances 
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which  darkened  his  youth.  While  he  was  still  a 
mere  child,  his  father  was  killed  in  an  accident,  and, 
added  to  the  grief  of  this,  he  was  from  that  time 
forward  obliged  to  struggle  for  an  education.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  Wobuvn  High  School, 
and  entered  Harvard  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
age  than  his  schoolmates.  Throughout  the  college 
course  he  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments, being  editor  of  the  "Harvard  Magazine," 
and  class  poet.  His  class-day  poem  was  commended 
by  James  Russell  Lowell.  After  his  graduation  in 
1863,  he  spent  two  years  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  as  a 
superintendent  of  abandoned  plantations,  and  then 
returned  to  Cambridge  to  study  law.  At  this  time 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  New  York 
"  Nation,"  with  which  he  continued  to  be  connected 
until  his  death.  In  1865  he  traveled  in  the  southern 
states  as  correspondent  to  that  journal,  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  columns  a  series  of  letters,  "The  South 
As  It  Is,"  which  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
time.  On  returning  north  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did 
not  practice,  continuing  instead 
his  literary  work  as  critic  on  the 
"Nation"  staff.  His  editorial 
writings  were  unusually  suc- 
cessful, but  Deunett  was  so  in- 
different to  fame  that  he  made 
no  effort  to  republish  them  in  an 
enduring  form  and  under  his 
own  name.  He  was,  however, 
extremely  zealous  for  the  jour- 
nal's reputation,  and  therefore 
prepared  all  his  articles  under 
the  same  severe  criticism  that  he 
meted  out  to  others.  His  wide 
and  deep  knowledge  and  keen 
appreciation  of  things  made  him 
an  extremely  interesting  talker, 
though  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing him  was  only  accorded  to 
a  few,  for  he  was  too  shy  to  talk  before  strangers. 
In  1869  the  assistant  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Harvard  was  offered  him,  and  he  accepted  it,  but 
though  his  scholarship  made  him  well  suited  to  the 
position,  its  duties  were  irksome  to  one  of  his 
peculiar  temperament,  and  he  resigned  after  two 
years,  and  resumed  his  work  on  the  "Nation." 
Of  his  literary  work  that  journal  said,  in  an  obitu- 
ary notice,  published  Dec.  3,  1874:  "His  writings 
on  all  subjects  were  somewhat  marred  by  excessive 
watchfulness  over  his  statements.  He  had  the 
hatred  of  exaggeration,  of  looseness,  of  reckless 
generalization,  of  flashy  coloring,  and  indeed,  of  all 
gross  disproportion  between  means  and  results, 
which  comes  of  the  highest  literary  culture,  but 
which  nevertheless,  often  reminds  one  that  literary 
culture,  like  other  culture  in  special  fields,  may  be 
too  high  for  much  of  the  inevitable  work  of  the 
world.  '  His  early  death  occurred  at  Westborougli, 
Mass.,  Nov.  36,  1874. 

NICOLAY,  John  George,  author,  was  born  in 
the  vill,",ge  of  Essingen,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany, 
Feb.  26,  1833,  son  of  .Jacob  and  Helena  Nicolay. 
In  1838  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  making 
their  first  home  in  Cincinnati,  O.  From  there  they  fol- 
lowed the  westward  drift  of  emigration,  successively, 
to  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  During  this  move- 
ment the  boy  received  about  two  years'  tuition  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  in  which 
the  German  and  English  languages  were  taught 
together.  By  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  for  a  year,  1846-47, 
was  clerk  in  a  small  retail  store.  In  July,  1848, 
Nicolay  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  printer  in  the 
oflice  of  the  "Free  Press,"  a  county  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Pittsfield,  Pike  co.,  111.     He  remained  in 


this  office  about  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  he 
became,  successively,  publisher,  editor,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Free  Press."  At  the  close  of  the 
Fremont  and  Dayton  campaign  of  1856,  Nicolay 
sold  his  paper,  and  became  clerk  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1860.  While  thus  occupied,  he  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  when 
he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  quite  without 
solicitation,  appointed  Nicolay  his  private  secretary. 
The  presidential  election  of  1860  was  no  sooner  over 
than  the  correspondence  of  the  president-elect  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  an  assistant  was 
necessary,  and  to  aid  him,  Nicolay  chose  John  Hay, 
a  young  law  student,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimate  friendship,  and  this  choice  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  both  accompanied  the 
president-elect  in  his  memorable  journey  from  Spring- 
field to  AVashington.  During  the  whole  presidential 
term  they  occupied  a  room  together  in  the  White 
House,  performing  the  important  and  often  deli- 
cate duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  enjoying 
the  closest  confidence  of  the  president.  Here  also 
tliey  formed  the  design,  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  writing  his  biography, 
which  design,  in  later  years,  they  carried  out  in  col- 
laboration. Shortly  before  his  assassination,  the  presi- 
dent appointed  Mr.  Nicolay  U.  S.  consul  to  Paris, 
France,  and  at  the  same  lime  appointed  Col.  Hay 
secretary  of  legation  in  the  same  city;  but  they  had 
not  yet  entered  upon  their  new  duties  when  the  presi- 
dent's death  occurred.  Mr.  Nicolay  held  the  office 
of  consul  at  Paris  until  the  spring  of  1869.  Return- 
ing to  Washington,  he  was,  in  December,  1873,  ap- 
pointed marshal  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  filled  that  office  until  December,  1887. 
Nicola)'  and  Hay  began  the  active  writing  of  their 
biography  of  Lincoln  in  1874,  though  the  previous  six 
years  had  been  occupied  in  gathei'ing  and  arranging 
the  necessary  material.  Its  serial  publication.under  the 
title  "  Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  History,"  was  begun  in 
the  "  Century  Magazine  "  in  November,  1886,  and 
continued,  without  interruption,  imtil  February, 
1890.  In  the  latter  year  the  completed  work,  includ- 
ing many  important  chapters  not  printed  in  the 
serial,  was  issued  by  the  Century  Co.,  in  ten  vol- 
umes, and  immediately  achieved  a  permanent 
place  in  American  standard  literature.  Of  the  joint 
work  each  author  wrote  about  one  half,  and  concur- 
rently also  they  collected,  catalogued  and  edited 
"  Abraham  Lincoln's  Complete  Works, "which  were 
published  by  the  Century  Co.,  in  two  volumes  uni- 
form with  the  "  History,"  in  1894.  Besides  this 
principal  literary  task,  Mr.  Nicolay  wrote,  in  1881, 
"  The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,"  it  being  the  initial 
volume  of  the  series  called  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War."  Of  this  work  Clarence  King  wrote  in  the 
' '  Century  " :  "It  contains  the  most  accurate  and 
valuable  account  yet  printed  of  the  events  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  and  of  its  opening  scenes 
down  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  shows  the  author 
to  possess  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  a  his- 
torian— calmness  of  temper,  imfailing  candor  of 
statement,  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  unusual  clearness  and 
decision  of  judgment."  Mr.  Nicolay  also  wrote 
the  article  on  Pres.  Lincoln  in  the  English  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,"  and  has 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  American  maga- 
zines. All  his  accomplishments  and  tastes  are  of  a 
high  order:  he  has  patented  a  number  of  inventions; 
is  a  lover  of  art  and  music,  a  good  linguist,  and  a  poet 
of  considerable  merit.  Of  the  several  achievements 
of  his  career  he,  however,  derives  the  most  satisfac- 
tion from  having  earned  Mr.  Lincoln's  friendship 
and  perfect  trust,  as  well  as  of  having,  in  col- 
laboration with  Col.  Hay,  successfully  carried  out 
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their  design  of  writing  the  biography  of  the  great 
president,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  elaborate 
history  of  his  administration  and  of  the  war  between 
the  states.  Mr.  Nicolay  now  resides  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  was 
a  founder  of  both  the  Literary  Society  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Historical  Society  of  Washington,  and  is  a 
life  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
He  was  married,  in  June,  1865,  to  Therena  Bates  of 
Pittsfield,  111.,  who  was  of  Massachusetts  birtli  and 
ancestry.  She  died  in  November,  1885,  leaving  one 
daughter;  Helen  Nicolay,  an  artist  and  writer  of  con- 
siderable promise. 

BAIRD,  Robert, autlior  and  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1798.  His  classical 
studies  were  pursued  at  Uniontown,  his  college  course 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  colleges,  in  his  native 
state,  his  graduation  occurring  at  the  latter  in 
1818.  After  spending  a  year  as  principal  of  an 
academy  at  Bellefonte,  he  studied  theology  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  in  1828.  During  his 
third  year  in  the  seminary  he  served  as  tutor  in  the 
college,  and  upon  graduation  founded  a  grammar 
school  at  Princeton,  which  he  conducted  for  about 
five  years.  In  1838  he  became  prominently  identified 
with  a  movement  to  supply  every  family  in  the  state 
with  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  Acting  as  general  agent  for 
the  Missionary  Society  of  New  Jersey,  he  did  much, 
by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  letters  on  education 
from  prominent  men  throughout  the  country,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  present  school  system  of  that 
state;  the  state  legislature,  in  the  following  year,  hav- 
ing passed  a  measure  embodying  all  the  essential 
features  advocated  by  him.  He  next  spent  five  years 
in  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
visiting  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
that  society.  For  over  eight  years  from  1835  he 
labored  for  the  advancement  of  several  branches  of 
Christian  benevolence  on  the  Continent;  in  par- 
ticular for  a  revival  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith  in  southern  Europe,  and 
the  advance  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance in  the  northern  countries. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1843,  there  continuing  the  work. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society  and  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.  In  1846  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  same  year  was  pres- 
ent at  the  world's  temperance  con- 
vention in  Stockholm.  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
again  visited  Europe,  and  did  most 
effectual  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  in  public  addresses  to 
large  audiences,  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  He 
labored  zealously  throughout  a  long  career  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  and  all  other  Christian  re- 
forms, and  he  left  behind  the  memory  of  an  unsel- 
fish life,  devoted  to  the  true  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
men.  In  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels  and  con- 
tinual exertions  in  behalf  of  religion,  morals  and 
humanity,  he  came  into  close  personal  relations  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  time,  in- 
cluding. Louis  Philippe  and  other  crowned  lieads. 
While  a  firm  Presbyterian  and  a  devoted  believer  in 
the  tenets  of  evangelical  religion,  his  spirit  was 
catholic  and  non-sectarian;  "his  Presbyterianism 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  merged  in  the  common  Chris- 
tianity." He  wrote  numerous  books,  all  with  the 
same  tendency.  Some  of  them  were  translated  into 
nearly  every  European  language.    Among  his  pub- 
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lished  works  were  :  "  View  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi"  (1883);  "History  of  the  Temperance 
Societies"  (1836);  "Visit  to  Northern  Europe" 
(1841);  "  A  View  of  Reli.don  in  America"  (1842); 
"  Protestantism  in  Italy  "  (1845);  "Impressions  and 
Experiences  of  the  West  Indies  and  North  America 
in  1849  "  (1850).  He  was  married,  in  1824,  to  Fermiue 
A.  Du  Buisson,  a  lady  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  They 
had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  March  15, 
1863.  (See  his  life,  written  by  his  son.  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Baird.) 

BAIRD,  Henry  Martyn,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1882,  son  of 
Robert  and  Fermine  Amaryllis  (Du  Buisson)  Baird. 
He  studied  in  France,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1850.  After  pursuing 
special  studies  at  the  University  of 
Athens,  Greece,  and  at  Rome,  he  stud 
ied  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi 
nary.  New  York  city,  and  Prince 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1858.  He 
then  pursued  a  post-graduate  couise 
at  Princeton,  and  at  the  same  period 
(1855-59)  served  as  tutor  in  the  col 
lege.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  New  York  IJniversity, 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, which  he  continues  to  discharge 
at  the  present  time.  Prof.  Baird 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  re- 
views, especially  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian,  chiefly  on  topics  con- 
nected with  Greek  and  Huguenot  subjects.  His 
printed  works  are:  "Modern  Greece;  a  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  That  Country  "  (1856); 
"Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D."  (1866); 
"  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  Prance  " 
(New  York,  1879;  London,  1880);  "  The  Huguenots 
and  Hemy  of  Navarre "  (New  York  and  London, 
1886);  "The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  "  (New  York  and  London,  1895).  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1877;  LL.D.  from  Princeton  College  in 
1882,  and  L.H.D.  from  Princeton  University  at  the 
sesquicentennial  celebration  in  1896. 

BAIRD,  Charles  Washington,  clergyman 
and  axithor,  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28, 
1838,  second  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1848,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  same  city  in  1852.  From  1852  until  1854  he 
ofliciated  as  chaplain  of  the  American  embassy  at 
Rome,  Italy.  His  next  public  pflBce  was  that  of 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Bergen 
Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whence,  in  1861,  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y., 
which  is  still  under  his  charge.  His  first  publica- 
tions were  a  translation  of  Malan's  "Romanism" 
(1844),  and  of  Merle  d'Aubigne's  "Discourses  and 
Essays  "  (1846).  Then  followed  "Eutaxia;  or,  the 
Presbyterian  Liturgies "  (1855,  republished  in  Lon- 
don as  "A  Chapter  on  Liturgies"  1856);  and  "A 
Book  of  Public  Prayer,  compiled  from  the  Author- 
ized Formularies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church" 
(1857);  "Chronicles  of  a  Border  Town:  A  History  of 
Rye,  N.  Y."  (1871);  "  History  of  Bedford  Church  " 
(1883);  "History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
America"  (1885,  republished  at  Toulouse,  France); 
and  several  minor  publications. 

HOOPER,  Lucy  Hamilton,  journalist  and 
author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1835,  the 
daughter  of  Bataile  Muse  Jones,  a  prominent  city 
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merchant.  Her  earliest  publications  appeared  during 
her  school  days,  hut  she  tirst  entered  seriously  upon 
a  journalistic  and  literary  career,  when  some  years 
after  her  marriage,  her  husband,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Hooper,  suddenly  became  impoverished.     Previous 
to    this,   Mrs.   Hooper    had     been    the     brilliant 
leader  of  the  cultured  and  fashionable  society  of 
Philadelphia.  She  now  became  a  regular  contributor 
to  magazines  and  weekly  and  daily  papers,  and  for 
a  season  was  assistant  editor  of  "  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine."   In   1874  her  husband  was  appointed  vice- 
consul  general  at  Paris,  and  the  family  immediately 
removed  to  that  city,  where  they  subsequently  re- 
sided.    Settled  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Hooper  entered  upon 
an   astonishing  career  of  literary  and  journalistic 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  established  herself  as 
a  leader  in  the  American  colony,  and  a  reigning 
favorite  amongst  intellectual  people  of  the  capital. 
Their  house  became  there,  as  it  had  been  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  rallying  place,  on  the  one  side  of  tourists, 
on  the  other  of  literary,  artistic 
and  scientific  people  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    For  nearly  twenty  years 
Mrs.  Hooper  was  Paris  corre- 
spondent   to    the     ' '  Evening 
Telegraph "    of   Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  same  time  organized 
and  carried  on  for  long  periods 
letter  bureaus  with  the  Bal- 
timore   "  Gazette,"    and    the 
American  issue  of  the   "  Art 
Journal,"  besides  contributing 
to  the  "  Paris  American  Regis- 
ter," "  Lippincott's  Magazine," 
"  Appleton's     Journal,"    and 
other  periodicals.     In  addition 
to  this  vast  amount  of  journal- 
istic   work,   she    published   a 
volume     of     "Poems,    with 
Translations  from  the  German 
of  Geibel  and  Others  "  (1864); 
The   ISTabob,   translated  from 
the  French' of  Alphonse  Daudet"  (1878);  a  novel 
"Under  the  Tricolor;  or,  the  American  Colony  in 
Paris  "  (1880).  and  "  The  Tsar's  Widow,"  published 
in  the  "No  Name  Series  "  (1881).     "  Under  the  Tri- 
color "  was  a  somewhat  transparent  description  of 
actual  American  residents  in  Paris,  and,  being  a 
pointedly  true  account,  aroused  much  resentment 
and  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  newspapers.  Various 
"keys"  to  the  characters  were  published.     Mrs. 
Hooper  also  wrote  two  plays,  "Helen's  Inheritance," 
which  was  produced  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
of  New   York,  in   1889,  and  was  aftei-wards  pur- 
chased by  Miss  Maude  Granger  for  $2,000;  and,  in 
collaboration  with  the  French  dramatist  Daureucia, 
"  Her  Living  Image."    The  most  lasting  of  all  her 
work  was,  however,  her  brilliant  newspaper  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  theatrical,  artistic,  political 
and  social  life  of  Paris.     Her  marriage  to  Robert  M. 
Hooper  took  place  in  1845,  in  Philadelphia,  and  her 
death  occurred  at  Paris,  Aug.  31,  1893. 

CONNELL,  William,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Oape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  10,  1827,  of 
Scotch-Irish  parentage.  In  1844  the  Gonnell  family 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa. ,  and  both  father  and  son  secured  employ- 
ment in^  mines  operated  by  Ario  Pardee.  William 
Connell's  first  position  was  that  of  driver  boy  at  a 
salary  of  forty  cents  a  day.  Within  a  year  he  be- 
came laborer,  subsequently  a  miner,  and  when  he 
attained  his  majority,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
stationary  engine  at  a_  salary  of  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  Although  deprived  in  his  youth  of  the 
opportunity  to  attend  school,  Mr.  Connell's  ambi- 
tion led  to  careful  study,  and  the  effects  of  this. 
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together  with  diligent  application  to  business  duties, 
led,  in  1856,  to  his  appointment  as  outside  foreman 
at  the  mines  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming 
Valley  Railroad  and  Coal  Co.,  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Scranton.  Scranton 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  village.  In  a  short  time  he 
became  the  company's  sole  representative  on  the 
ground,  and  from  1856  to  1873,  when  the  company 
went  out  of  existence,  he  handled  all  its  money,  had 
practical  supervision  over  all  the  details  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  was  often  the  adjuster  of  difficulties  aris- 
ing among  its  directors  and  stockholders.  In  1870, 
when  the  charter  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming 
Valley  Co.  expired,  and  the  incorporators  wished  to 
close  it  up,  Mr.  Connell  purchased  the  property 
largely  on  credit,  and  organized  the  first  of  the 
numerous  large  ventures  with  which  his  name  is 
now  identified,  the  firm  of  William  Connell  &  Co. 
In  1890  he  organized  the  Connell  Coal  Co.,  pur- 
chasing and  leasing  large  holdings  of  coal  land  in 
Lackawanna,  Old  Forge  and  Ransom  townships. 
On  this  tract  that  company  erected  two  model 
breakers  with  a  maximum  daily  capacity  of  3,000 
tons.  Another  enterprise  begun  in  1872,  the  Third 
National  Bank,  owed  its  inception  in  part  to  Mr. 
Connell,  and  he  has  been  its  president  since  1880. 
In  course  of  time  he  also  became  president  of  the 
Lackawanna  Mills  Co.,  the  Scranton  Button  Co.,  the 
Weston  Mill  Co.,  the  Hunt  &  Connell  Co.,  the 
Meadow  Brook  Land  Co.,  the  Melville  Coal  Co.,  the 
Consumers' Coal  and  Ice  Co.,  the  Anthi'acite  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  and  the  Scranton  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  He  also  became  identified  with 
the  directorate  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.,  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Clark  & 
Snover  Tobacco  Co. ,  the  Lacka- 
wanna Trust  and  Safe  Deposit' 
Co.,  the  Lehigh  Salt  Mining 
Co.,  the  Retsof  Mining  Co., 
the  Scranton  Packing  Co., 
the  Scranton  Forging  Co. ,  the 
Lackawanna  Lumber  Co.,  the 
National  Elevator  and  Machine 
Co.,  and  many  other  important 
financial  and  industrial  institu- 
tions. He  has  never  invested  a 
dollarin  a  "wild-cat"  project; 
he  has  steadily  refused  to  lend 
his  name  to  mere  speculative 
enterprises;  he  has  handled  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  been  con- 
cerned in  thousands  of  business 
transactions,  large  and  small, 
without  ever  having  original  ed 
or  being  involved  inalawsuit; 
and  while  his  circle  of  interests 
has  widened  steadily  in  conse- 
quence of  his  readiness  to  promote  local  industry 
and  enterprise,  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
not  one  of  the  enterprises  to  which  he  hi,s  given 
personal  attention  has  failed  to  become  a  financial 
success.  A  Republican  in  principle,  Mr.-  Connell 
never  held  public  office  other  than  the  position  of 
school  controller  until  the  summer  of  1896,  when 
a  unanimous  nomination  for  congress,  as  representa- 
tive from  the  eleventh  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
duced him  to  accept.  He  was  elected  by"  a  plurality 
of  7,857,  the  largest  ever  received  by  any  candidate 
in  Lackawanna  county.  He  is  a  trustee  of  thfa 
Wesleyan  University,  Syracuse  University,  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Wyoming  Seminary, 
and  holds  many  other  positions  of  trust  in  connec- 
tion with  Methodism.  He  was  married,  Jan.  3, 
1853,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  William  Lawrenc?  of 
Llewellyn,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Connell  eleven  children  have  been  born,  of  whom 
eight  are  living. 
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McMillan,  Sauiel  Hugh,  senator,  was  born 
in  York,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1846,  son  of  Daniel 
McMillan  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Mc- 
Naughton.  He  is  of  Scotch  origin,  tracing  bis  lineage 
from  Alexander  McMillan,  whose  monumental  cross, 
erected  in  1348,  still  stands,  with  its  inscriptions,  at 
the  family  burial  place  in  Kilmory,  Scotland.  His 
grandfather,  John  McMillan,  was  "  John,  the  Up- 
right," arbiter  of  the  Hollanders  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  fatber  was  revered  and  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  high  integrity,  kind  and 
generous,  and  of  the  utmost  purity  of  character.  Mr. 
McMillan  attended  the  district  and  village  school 
and  Le  Roy  Academy,  and  completed  his  education 
at  Cornell  IJuiversity.  In  1869  he  began  the  study 
of  law  at  Buffalo  in  the  office  of  Lanning,  Cleveland 
&  Polsom,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  He 
is  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  McMillan, 
Gluck,  Pooley  &  Depew.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
by  the  Republicans  to  represent  the  Buffalo  district 
in  the  state  senate.  His  career  in  that  body  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  in  1887  he  was  renominated; 
tbis  nomination  he  declined.  While  in  the  senate  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  canals,  and  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  judiciary,  cities, 
claims  and  Indian  affairs.  He  prepared  and  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
lengthening  of  the  locks  on  the  Erie  canal,  by  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
tide  water  was  reduced  upwards  of  forty  per  cent ;  also 
the  bills  providing  for  the  application  of  electricity 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  death  penalty,  for  a 
uniform  policy  of  fire  insurance  to  be  used  by  all 
companies,  and  for  the  utilization  of  the  power  of 
Niagara  Falls,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the 
largest  electrical  power  plant  in  the  woi-ld.  In  1893 
Mr.  McMillan  was  elected  one  of 
the  fifteen  delegates-at-large  to  the 
convention  to  revise  and  amend 
the  state  constitution,  and  in  this 
body  he  took  an  active  and  lead- 
ing position.  In  1888,  1893  and 
1896  he  was  chosen  at  the  Repub- 
lican state  convention  one  of  the 
four  alternates-at-large  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Buf- 
falo Library,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  in  1897 
it  became  a  free  circulating  pub- 
lic library  under  maintenance  of 
the  municipality;  he  is  a  mana- 
ger of  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital, 
a  trustee  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  American  and  the 
State  bar  associations,  and  for  twelve  years  was  one 
of  the  examiners  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  In  1872  he  married  Delphia.  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Jackson  of  Sandusky,  N.  Y.  They  have  two 
sons,  Moi'ton  and  Ross. 

BLOOMEB,  Amelia  (Jenks),  reformer,  was 
born  at  Homer,  Cortlandt  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 1818, 
the  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Lucy  (Webb)  Jenks. 
At  the  age  of  six  she  was  taken  by  her  parents  to 
Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  she  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  She  was  engaged  in  teaching 
from  1837  to  1840,  and  then  was  nTarried,  and  re 
moved  to  Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y.  Her  husband.  Dexter 
C.  Bloomer,  was  a  lawyer  and  journalist;  he  edited 
a  newspaper  at  Seneca  Falls,  for  some  years,  and  in 
1849  became  postmaster  at  that  place,  and  his  wife 
was  appointed  his  assistant.  This  position  she  filled 
with  great  ability  for  four  years.     Previous  to  her 


marriage  Mrs.  Bloomer  had  become  interested  in  the 
subject  of  temperance,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
work  of  reform  with  all  the  force  of  an  enthusiastic 
nature,  she  was  drawn  through  it  to  the  study  of  the 
political  and  legal  disabilities  of  women,  and  be- 
came as  zealous  an  upholder  of  women's  rights,  as  of 
the  temperance  cause.  For  some  years  she  con- 
tented herself  with  advocating  her  views  through  the 
columns  of  her  husband's  newspaper,  and  anony- 
mously in  other  journals,  but  shortly  after  the  first 
women's  rights  convention,  she  founded  and  began 
to  edit  at  Seneca  Falls  a  periodical,  "The  Lily,"  de- 
voted to  temperance  and  the  interests  of  women. 
This  she  conducted  for  six  years,  making  it,  through 
her  own  labors  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, Susan  B.  Ajnthony  and  other  women  suffragists, 
the  most  powerful  publication  of  the  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1851  Mrs.  Bloomer  published  an  editorial 
in  "  The  Lily,"  advocating  the  general  adoption  by 
women  of  a  costujne  which  had  been  described  in 
another  newspaper.  In  it  the  long 
skirt  was  to  be  replaced  by  Turk- 
ish trousers  and  a  short  skirt.  Soon 
afterwards  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller 
appeared  publicly  in  the  new  dress, 
and  then  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  finally 
Mrs.  Bloomer  followed  her  ex- 
ample, but  after  vainly  endeavor- 
ing for  some  years  to  introduce  it 
into  general  use,  they  all  discarded 
what  was  popularly  called  the 
"  Bloomer  costume."  In  1853  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  with  the  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  and  Miss  Anthony,  made  a 
lecturing  tour  through  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  atl  three  wore 
the  new  costume.  In  1853  Mrs. 
Bloomer  appeared  before  the 
legislature  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  petition  for  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law.  She  removed  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, O.,  in  that  year,  and  there  continued  to  issue 
the  "  Lily,"  and  to  lectaie  on  the  various  reforms, 
and  also  assisted  her  husband  in  editing  a  weekly 
journal,  entitled  "  The  Western  Home  Visitor."  In 
1855  she  sold  the  "Lily,"  and  removed  to  Council 
Bluffs,  la.  She  lectured  on  Jan.  8,  1856,  before  the 
Nebraska  legislature  on  woman  suffrage,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  bill  in  favor  of  the  movement  was  intro- 
duced into  that  body.  Mrs.  Bloomer  continued  to 
lecture  and  write  in  the  interests  of  women  until  a 
few  years  before  her  death,  and  to  further  the  cause 
she  aided  in  organizing  the  Iowa  State  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, serving  as  its  president  for  many  years. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  discontinued  her 
labors,  and  avoided  public  life  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Dec.  30, 
1894.  Her  biography  was  published  by  her  husband , 
with  the  title  of  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Amelia 
Bloomer.'' 

WICKERSHAM,  Morris  Dickenson,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  March  14,  1839, 
son  of  Caleb  and  Abigail  (Pyle)  Wickersham.  His 
paternal  ancestry  was  of  English  extraction  ;  the 
first  American  representatives  of  the  family  emi- 
grating from  Shoreham,  England.  They  settled 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Chester  county. 
Pa.,  receiving  their  land  charters  from  William 
Penn.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion, and,  like  the  ancestors  of  his  father,  were 
Quakers.  Of  three  brothers  who  grew  to  manhood, 
James  Pyle  Wickersham  became  a  well-known 
educator  and  author;  some  of  his  writings  upon 
educational  subjects  have  been  translated  into  the 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Japanese  languages; 
his  theories  of  education  formed  the  basis  of  the 
modern  school  system  of  Japan.     Dr.  Swayne  Wick- 
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ersham  was  for  three  yerrs  health  commissioner  of 
Chicago,  and  Henry  N.  ^iclfersham  served  at  an 
early  age  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state.  All 
four  of  the  brothers  volunteered  to  serve  the  Union 
during  the  civil  war.  Morris  D.  Wickersham  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties,  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  taught 
in  a  high  school  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Wasliington  Academy  of  the  same 
borough.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  an  instructor 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Pa. 
In  1861  he  enlisted  in  tlie  Federal  army  and  became 
captain  of  company  E,  79th  Pennsylvania  volunteer 
infantry.  His  command  served  first  in  the  army 
of  the  Ohio,  under  Gens.  Sherman  and  Buell;  then 
in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  iJnder  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  and  later  under  Gen.  George  H.Thomas,  until 
its  dissolution  in  1865.  In  1863  he  was  transferred 
from  the  line  to  the  staff,  serving  successively  on 
the  staffs  of  Gens.  Starkweather,  Baird  and  Thomas. 
He  received  the  brevets  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  colonel  in  the  line;  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  in 
1864;  was  made  a  full  colonel  in  October,  1865,  and 
assigned  as  chief  of  the  quartermaster's  department  of 
Alabama  with  headquarters  at 
Jlobile;  in  April,  1866,  he  was 
assigned  as  chief  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  of  the 
South,  with  headquarters  at 
Macon,  Ga. ,  all  of  these  ap- 
pointments and  assignments 
being  made  either  by  the  order 
or  upon  the  request  of  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas.  In  1866, 
Col.  Wickersham  retired  from 
the  army  and  settled  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  whei-e  he  has  since  re- 
sided. In  1869-70,  during  a 
Republican  administration,  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
city,  serving  two  terms,  and  on 
retiring  was  tendered  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  by  the  city 
council.  In  1873,  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Mobile  by  Pres.  Grant,  and 
reappointed  in  1877,  by  Pres.  Haves,  serving  about 
nine  years.  He  was  admitted  to  "the  bar  of  Mobile 
in  1872,  and  soon  tliereafterto  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  He  practices  in  all  the  state  and 
federal  courts,  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  U.  8. 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit,  and  of  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
1889-93,  under  appointment  of  Pres.  Harrison,  he 
served  as  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for  presi- 
dent in  1876.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  state 
auditor,  and  in  1894  declined  a  unanimous  nomina- 
tion for  representative  in  congress  for  the  first  con- 
gressional district  of  Alabama.  In  1896  he  was  a 
pi-esidential  elector  for  the  state  at  large  on  the  Re 
publican  ticket.  The  Republican  minority  in  the 
legislature  of  Alabama,  on  Nov.  16,  1896,  unani- 
mously nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  U.  S. 
senator,  and  subsequently  cast  their  votes  for  him  in 
tlie  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general 
assembly.  In  1897  lie  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama.  In  1866,  as 
directed  by  the  war  department,  he  applied  to  the 
Mobile  authorities  to  purchase  laud  for  the  re-inter 
ment  of  Union  soldiers  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  campaign  of  Mobile,  or  who  had  died  in  the 
vicinity  while  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  land 
required  was  conveyed,  gratis,  to  Col.  "Wicker.sham 
as  trustee  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  ami 
IS  now  the  beautiful  resting-place  of  some  1  000  to 
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1,300  Union  soldiers.  In  1873,  under  appointment 
of  Pres.  Grant,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  to  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md.  Col.  Wickersham's  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1860.  He  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  Republican 
convictions  during  his  residence  in  Alabama,  actively 
participating  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Republican 
party,  openly  avowing  his  opinions  under  circum- 
stances requiring  the  exercise  of  much  moral  courage, 
frequently  a  member  of  his  party's  county,  district, 
and  state  committees,  and  always  embraced  in  the 
party's  list  of  campaign  speakers.  Col.  Wickersham 
is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  national  council  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Cumberland,  of  the 
Ohio  commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  the  best  social  clubs  in  Mobile.  He  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  an  able  lawyer  and  an 
honorable  and  useful  citizen.  In  1865  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Franklin  and  Marsliall 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried:'first,  in  1866,  to  Eugenia  Fristoe  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  died  in  1874,  leaving  an  infant  daughter. 
In  1883  he  was  married  to  Agnes  E.  McGrew, 
daughter  of  J.  M.  McGrew,  sixth  auditor  of  the 
treasury  under  Pres.  Grant,  by  whom  he  has  a 
son  who  bears  his  name. 

HAKBISON,  John  Cleves  Short,  banker,  was 
born  at  Vincenues,  Ind.,  May  7,  1839,  only  child  of 
Benjamin  and  Louisa  Smith  (Bonner)  Harrison  and 
grandson  of  Pres.  William  Henry  Harrison.  His 
great-grandfather  was  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  president 
of  the  United  States.  After 
studying  in  the  common 
schools  of  Vincennes,  and 
for  two  years  at  Asbury  (now 
De  Pauw)  University,  he  en. 
tered  mercantile  life  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  becoming  a 
clerk  in  the  establishment  of 
D.  S.  Bonner,  of  Vincennes, 
where  heremaineduntiljuly, 
1847.  Removing  at  that  date 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  he  en 
gaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral store  of  Alfred  Harri- 
son, and,  his  services  proving 
valuable,  he  was  given  in  the 
spring  of  1850  alhird  inter- 
est in  the  business,  which  was 
then  carried  on  by  the  firm 
witii  great  financial  success 
for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  partners 
wound  up  the  business,  and  founded  the  Harrison 
Bank  in  Indianapolis,  and  for  thirty  years  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  connected  with  this  establishment.  Re- 
tiring from  the  banking  business  in  1884,  he  was 
made  a  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  for  eight  years;  seven  years  under  Pres. 
Grant  and  one  year  under  Pres.  Hayes.  Previous 
to  this  Mr.  Harrison  had  filled  two  political  appoint- 
ments; that  of  state  sinking  fund  commissioner  in 
1864,  and  that  of  delegate  to  the  Naticmal  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  in  July,  1876.  In  July,  1891,  he 
removed  with  liis  family  to  Los  Angeles,  and  since 
tliat  time  the  family  has  resided  alternately  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  East.  Mr.  Hai-rison  has  been  twice 
married:  first  on  April  9,  1851,  to  Mary  Frances, 
daughter  of  Alfred  Harrison,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children — Caroline  f-ouisa,  Francis  Harrison,  I3enja- 
min,  George  Wasliington,  Julia  Cleves,  and  Hannah 
Douglas.     Mrs.  Harrison  died  in  April,  1866,  and  on 
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Oct.  2,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  McCarty,  the  last  Whig  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Indiana.  By  this  marriage 
four  children  were  born,  Margaret  McCarty,  Nicho- 
las McOarty,  John  Cleves  Short  and  Oleves  Harri- 
son. Mr.  Harrison  is  a  life  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  New  York  city. 

ABBOTT,  Josiah.  Gardner,  lawyer,  jurist  and 
congressman,  was  born  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Nov. 
1,  1814,  the  son  of  Caleb  Abbott,  a  merchant  of  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  and  of  Mercy  Fletcher  Abbott.  The 
family  first  came  to  America  from  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, settling  in  Andover  in  1643.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestor  took  part  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution .  Josiah  Abbott  attended  the  Chelmsford 
Academy  when  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  princi- 
pal, and  afterwards  entering  Harvard  College,  was 
graduated  in  1833,  the  youngest  member  of  a  class 
many  of  whose  members  have  become  distinguished. 
He  studied  law  in  Cambridge  and 
Lowell,  and  in  tlie  latter  place 
began  to  practice  in  1837.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 
lepresentatives,  and  in  1843-43 
was  elected  to  the  senate,  be- 
mg  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  that  body.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Gov.  Marcus 
Morton,  and  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Lowell.  In  1853  he 
Wcis  a  delegate  from  Lowell  to 
the  convention  for  the  revision 
of  the  constitution.  From  1855 
to  1858  he  was  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Suifolk  county, 
but  resigned  that  position  to 
resume  his  legal  practice,  which 
he  prosecuted  in  Boston  after 
1861,  having  declined  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  state. 
In  1875-76  he  was  member  of  congress  and  also  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  determine  the  election 
of  president.  An  active  Democrat,  he  attended  as 
delegate  the  several  Democratic  national  conven- 
tions between  1844  and  1884,  frequently  being  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  Through- 
out his  political  and  legal  career  he  wasfllso  connected 
with  various  business  enterprises  and  corporations  in 
Lowell,  Boston  and  Lewiston,  Me.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College 
in  1863.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  civil  war,  and  three  of  his  sons 
served  in  the  Union  army,  one  of  whom.  Brevet  Maj. 
Edward  G.  Abbott,  was  killed  at  Cedar  mountain, 
and  another.  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbott, 
in  the  Wilderness.  On  July  18, 1888,  he  was  married 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore, 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire. 
She  bore  him  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Judge 
Abbott  died  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  June  3, 1891. 
CRAWFORD,  John  Wallace,  scout  and  poet, 
was  born  in  Carndonagh,  county  Donegal,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  in  1857.  He  came  of  an  adventurous 
race,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  having  fought  with 
Wallace  and  Bruce  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland. 
Susie  Wallace,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  Scotch  refugee  in  Ireland,  who  was 
descended  from  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  famous 
chief.  Several  members  rof  the  family  came  to 
America  in  colonial  days,  three  of  them,  William, 
James,  and  David  Wallace,  settling  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  fighting  in  the  revolutionary  war.  John's 
father,  John  A.  Crawford,  was  banished  from  Scot- 
land for  his  revolutionary  speeches,  and  with  a  price 


on  his  head  fled  to  Ireland.  In  1854  he  left  his  family 
there  and  sailed  for  America,  where  he  was  several 
years  later  joined  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  by  his  wife  and 
children.  Capt.  Crawford  inherited  the  daring  spirit 
of  his  ancestors.  As  a  child  he  was  famous  among 
his  companions  for  his  skill  in  outdoor  sports,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  games.  Of  schooling  he  had  next  to 
none,  since  he  attended  school  for  only  one  month  in 
his  life.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  his  father  was 
one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  Pres.  Lincoln's  call  for 
75,000  volunteers.  He  was  twice  badly  wounded  : 
once  at  Antietam  and  once  at  Cold  Harbor.  Prom 
wounds  received  in  action  he  died  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  At  that  time  he  was  a  poor  boy, 
picking  slate  in  a  coal  mine.  He  twice  ran  away  with 
the  design  of  going  to  the  front  with  the  Federal 
army,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  had  diflSculty  in 
enlisting.  The  mother  had  meanwhile  been  obliged 
to  assume  almost  entirely  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing up  her  children,  and  her  love  and  devotion  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  her  adventurous 
son  "Jack,"  who  frequently  makes  loving  mention 
of  her,  both  in  his  prose  and  poetical  writings.  He 
eventually  succeeded  in  joining  the  48th  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
action,  and  while  lying  in  a  military  hospital  in  West 
Philadelphia,  a  sister  of  charity  taught  him  to  read 
and  write.  The  education  thus  commenced  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  many  things  that  have  in  prose 
and  verse  given  him  a  name  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture. After  the  war  he  went  to  the  West  with  letters 
recommending  him  to  the  officers  then  in  charge  of 
the  frontier  army  forces,  and  for  years  thereafter  his 
life  was  that  of  an  army 
scout  for  the  government  in 
the  then  unsettled  territories. 
He  served  under  Gen.  Crook 
in  the  Sitting  Bull  campaign 
in  1876,  and  for  liis  services 
was  appointed  chief  of  scouts 
by  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  in 
the  same  year,  serving  as 
such  to  the  close  of  that  his- 
toric campaign.  Among  his 
other  feats,  at  that  eventful 
time,  was  the  carrying  of  the 
New  York  "Herald"  report 
of  the  battle  of  Slim  Buttes 
nearly  400  miles  in  four  days 
through  a  territory  alive 
with  hostiles.  Subsequently 
he  served  through  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Apaches 
in  the  eighties,  which  made 
New  Mexico  a  region  of 
desolation  and  bloodshed, 
and  well  nigh  stopped  the 
settlement  of  the  territory.  In  1886  he  retired  from 
army  life  and  settled  down  at  old  Port  Craig,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  is  interested  in  mining  and  ranch- 
ing. While  pursuing  his  adventurous  life  in  the 
West,  he  was  a  correspondent  to  many  newspapers, 
including  the  best  New  York  dailies.  He  also  wrote 
stories  and  poems  which  were  widely  published  in 
the  magazines.  In  1887  he  collected  his  poetical 
works,  and  published  them  under  the  title  "  The 
Poet  Scout  ;  a  Book  of  Song  and  Story."  The  first 
part  of  this  title,  "  The  Poet  Scout,"  is  a  designation 
of 'his  own,  and  he  is  equally  well  known  as  ' '  Cap- 
tain Jack."  Among  the  thrilling  experiences  of 
the  ' '  Poet  Scout "  there  occur  incidents  in  his  life  as 
a  miner  and  rancher,  vocations  which  he  also  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  during  his  residence  in  the  West. 
In  fact  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  offices 
he  has  filled.  In  1894  appeared  a  second  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  "  Camp  Fire  Sparks,"  a  collection  of 
army  poems.     He  continues  to  contribute  to  maga- 
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zines,  and  moie  than  a  hundred  of  his  stirring  tales 
have  been  published.  "When  in  the  East  he  makes 
his  headquarters  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  going  from 
there  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  give  his 
unique  entertainment;  reciting  his  own  poems,  telling 
weird  and  wit-laden  stories  of  the  "West  and  giving  a 
vivid  picture  of  Ihe  dangers  that  lie  around  the  trail 
of  the  government  scout.  In  the  spring  of  1898  he 
went  to  the  Klondyke  gold  regions  in  Alaska,  as  head 
of  a  prospecting  and  mining  corporation,  his  object 
being  to  find  out  for  himself,  from  a  practical  miner's 
standpoint,  the  truth  of  the  reported  fabulous  riches 
of  the  icy  North,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to  scat- 
ter sunshine  among  the  miners." 

"WILSON,  Woodrow,  jurist,  historian,  man  of 
letters,  wa.s  born  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1856. 
His  mother,  Jessie  "Woodrow,  was  born  in  Carlisle, 
England,  and  his  father,  Joseph  R.  "Wilson,  an  emi- 
nent divine  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  church, 
was  born  in  Steubenville.  O.,  both  being  of  Scotch  an- 
_  ceslry.  "Woodrow  "Wilson  was  trained 

in  private  schools  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  Columbia,  S.  C;  and  received 
his  collegiate  education  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  graduated  in  1879. 
He  then  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  practiced  iu  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(1883-83),  but,  finding  his  taste  for 
general  study  stronger  than  for  the 
law,  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity as  a  graduate  student  in 
1883,  and  then  began  his  special  stud- 
ies in  the  field  of  history  and  poli- 
tics. In  1885  he  became  instructor  in 
history  and  politics  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  In  1886  he  received  the  de- 
gree "of  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  iu  1888  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  and  in  1890  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at 
Princeton  College.  Since  1887  he  has  also  been 
lecturer  on  administration  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. "While  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Wilson  published  "  Congressional  Government,  a 
Study  in  American  Politics  "  (1885),  which  at  once 
gained  him  distinguished  recognition  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  since  published  "  The 
State  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics," 
a  text-book  (1888);  An  Old  Master  and  Other  Politi- 
cal Essays"  (1889) ;  "Division  and  Reunion,  1839- 
1889,"  a  .sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
during  its  great  period  of  development  (1898); 
"  Here  Literature,"  a  volume  of  literary  and  histor- 
ical papers  (1896);  and  "George  "Washington,"  an 
historical  and  biographical  study  (1896).  He  was  one 
of  tlie  contributors  to  "The  National  Revenues" 
(1888),  a  collection  of  essays  by  American  economists. 
While  his  position  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters 
has  become  assured,  he  has  also  become  well  known 
as  a,  lecturer  on  literary  and  political  subjects,  and 
througli  his  articles  iu  magazines. 

CONGEB,  Edwin  Hurd,  soldier  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  Knox  county,  111.,  March  7,  1843, 
son  of  Lorentus  E.  and  Mary  (Hurd)  Conger,  and 
sixth  in  direct  descent  from  Reuben  Conger,  the 
first  American  representative  of  the  family,  who 
was  born  in  1694.  Edwin  H.  Conger  was  educated 
at  Lombard  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1863.  He  enlisted  at  once  as  a  private 
in  company  I,  103d  Illinois  volunteer  infantry,  and 
serving  until  the  close  of  the  war,  attained  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  field." 
On  the  return  of  peace  he  studied  law,  and  being 
graduated  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1866,  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  bar,  and  practiced  at  Galesburg,  HI., 
until  1868.  He  then  removed  to  Dexter,  Dallas 
CO.,  la.,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming,, 
stock-growing  and  banking.  He  was  elected  treasurer 
of  Dallas  county  in  1877  and  re-elected  in  1879;  was 
elected  state  treasurer  of  Iowa  in  1880  and  re-elected 
in  1883.  He  was  a  rnember  of  the  forty-ninth  and 
fiftieth  and  fifty-first  congresses  as  a  Republican.  Mr. 
Conger  was  an  earnest,  successful  worker  in  congress 
in  securing  liberal  pension  legislations  for  his  old  army 
comrades,  and  also  for  the  general  benefits  of  agricul- 
ture. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coinage, 
weights  and  measures  in  the  fifty-first  congress,  and  to 
his  tact,  clear  judgment  and  able  leadership  was  very 
largely  due  the  excellent  silver  legislation  of  that 
congress.  Mr.  Conger  is  the  author  of  the  "  Conger 
Lard  Bill "  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  lard,  and 
led  a  long  and  determined  debate,  which  carried  it 
successfully  through  the  house  of  representatives. 
He  made  no  pretensions  to  forensic  oratorj',  but 
because  of  his  cool  judgment,  clear  and  quick  per- 
ception, and  unusual  executive  force,  took  high 
rank  and  exercised  great  influence  among  his  col- 
leagues. On  Sept.  27,  1890,  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Harrison,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  republic 
of  Brazil.  He  served  three  years,  and  on  his  retuin 
again  engaged  iu  banking  and  farming.  In.  1896 
he  was  Republican  elector-at-large  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Conger  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Sarah  J.  Pike, 
daughter  of  E.  "W.  and  Laura  Pike,  of  Galesburg, 
111.  They  have  one  living  child,  Laura,  and  reside 
in  Des  Moines,  la.  Mr.  Conger  was  again  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Brazil  in  May,  1897,  by  Pres. 
McKinley. 

CAKTJTH,  George  William,  diplomat,  was 
born  at  Scottsville,  Allen  co.,  Ky.,  March  7,  1843, 
and  is  the  son  of  Henry  Clay  and  Mary  (Mansfield) 
Caruth.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  an  officer  in 
the  revolution;  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky, going  there  from  North  Carolina  over  the  old 
"Wilderness  road.  "When  on  that  journey  the  Shawnees 
attacked  the  party,  and  during  the  battle  they  cap- 
tured and  scalped  Mr.  Caruth's  grandmother,  who 
would  have  died  had  she  not  been  rescued  by  her 
brave  husband.  She  lived  for  many  years,  but  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  silver  covering  where  the  scalp  was 
cut.  His  maternal  grandfather,  George  "W.  Mans- 
field, a  noted  politician  of  Kentucky,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1848,  and 
for  a  number  of  terms  successively  represented  Allen 
county  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Caruth's  father's 
business  connections  becoming  extended,  the  family 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1853.  While  there  Mr. 
Caruth  attended  the  public  schools  until  old  enough 
to  be  sent  to  college.  At  the  Centi'al  High  School 
his  fondness  for  books  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  educator  and  president,  John  S.  Hart. 
S\ibsequently  he  matriculated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  students;  a  successful  future  being 
predicted  by  his  classmates  and  professors.  He  re- 
mained until  1860.  His'  father  having  settled  at 
Louisville  witli  his  family, .  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  office  for  over  twenty  years.  In 
1861  Mr.  Caruth  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
olfice  of  James  Speed,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  Slates  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  at  the  same  time  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1863. 
He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
No  young  man's  bright  prospects  were  ever  more 
fully  realized  than  those  of  Mr.  Caruth.  On  Oct. 
11,  1866,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished Kentucky  jurist,  Henry  Pirtle,  for  many 
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years  chancellor.  Mr.  Caruth  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  marlied  success  at  the 
Louisville  bar  until  1877,  when  he  removed  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  There  he  speedily  secured  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  bar.  He  has  always  been  a  most  enthusias- 
tic Democrat,  ever  taking  active  interest  in  Arkan- 
sas politics,  though  never  himself  a  candidate  for 
office.  In  April,  1893,  Pres.  Cleveland  appointed 
him  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  where  he  still  remains. 
Mr.  Caruth  inherits  a  fondness  for  politics,  as  do  his 
brothers,  David  W.  Caruth,  a  wealthy  retired  mer- 
chant of  St.  Louis,  for  two  terms  police  commis- 
sioner, and  his  younger  brother,  Asher  6.  Caruth, 
who  represented  the  Louisville  district  for  three  terms 
in  congress,  and  is  one  of  Louisville's  foremost 
citizens. 

DAVIS,  Rebecca  Hardln^^,  author,  was  born 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  June  24,  1831,  daughter  of 
Richard  Harding,  a  descendant  of  an  English  Protes- 
tant gentleman  of  Devonshire,  who  settled  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Her  mother  was 
descended  from  the  Leetes  of  Virginia,  also  of  English 
descent.  While  she  was  quite  young  Miss  Harding's 
parents  removed  to  Alabama,  and  subsequently  to 
Wheeling,  then  in  Virginia.  Her  earliest  stories, 
"Life  in  the  Iron  Mills "  and  "Margaret  Howth," 
were  written  while  she  resided  at  Wheeling,  and  first 
published  serially  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  after- 
ward appearing  in  book  form.  They  had  a  wide  popu- 
larity. In  1863  she  was  married  to  L.  Clarke  Davis, 
now  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ' '  Public  Ledger,"  and 
has  since  resided  in  Philadelphia.  Among  the  works 
written  since  her  marriage  are:  "Dallas  Galbraith" 
(1868);  "Waiting  for  the  Verdict"  (1868);  "A Law 
unto  Herself"  (1871);  "Berrytown"  (1873);  "John 
Andoross"  (1870);  "Natasqua";  "  Silliouettes  of 
American  Life  "  (1892);  "Kent  Hampden"  (1892); 
"Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters"  (1895);  "Frances 
Waldeaux  "  (1896).  For  several  years  she  was  a  regu- 
lar editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  "Tribune."  She 
has  been  a  frequent  and  popular  contributor  to  the 
'  leading  magazines,  and  her  articles  still  show  the 
power  and  originality  which  marked  her  earliest  pro- 
ductions. Her  life  has  been  quiet  and  uneventful; 
spent  in  retirement.  To  a  friend  she  once  said:  "I 
never  belonged  to  a  club  nor  to  any  kind  of  society; 
never  made  a  speech  and  never  wanted  to  do  it." 
Mrs.  Davis  has  two  sons,  Richard  Harding  and 
Charles  Belmont,  and  one  daughter. 

DAVIS,  Richard  Harding:,  author,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  18,  1864,  son  of  L.  Clarke 
and  Rebecca  (Harding)  Davis.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Sandusky,  0.,  early  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1869  became  managing  editor  of  the  "  Inquirer," 
and  in  this  connection  gained  special  reputation  for 
his  successful  advocacy  of  laws  regulating  the  ad- 
mission of  patients  to  the  insane  asylums.  He  is  now 
(1898)  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger," 
and  lias  published  numerous  essays,  dramatic  criti- 
cisms, and  one  novel,  "The  Stranded  Ship  "(1869). 
Richard  Harding  Davis  was  educated  at  private 
schools  in  Philadelpliia,  and  after  a  thorough  pre- 
paratory training  studied  for  three  years  at  Lehigh 
University,  and  for  a  fourth  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In 
pursuance  of  the  inherited  literary  bent,  he  then  be- 
came a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  "  Record,"  and 
later  served  for  two  years  on  the  "  Press."  In  1889 
he  went  to  England  as  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia "Evening  Telegraph,"  and  upon  his  return 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  joined  the  reportorial  stall  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Sun."  In  this  connection 
he  made  a  brilliant  departure  in  journalism  which 
won  him  an  enviable  distinction  for  finesse  and  origi- 
nality. Making  the  acquaintance  of  famous  crooks 
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and  criminals,  he  wrote  up  their  characters  and 
habits   with  such  faithfulness  that  their  "  profes- 
sional "  careers  were  forthwith  closed.   He  also  con- 
tributed life-like  descriptions  of  police-court  scenes. 
Meantime  his  higher  literary  ability  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  now  famous   "Van  Bibber" 
sketches,  humorous  descriptions  of  society  life  in  New 
York  city,  first  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the 
"Evening  Sun,"  and  in  various  short  stories  which 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  magazines.     In 
1892   he    became    managing    editor  of  "  Harper's 
Weekly,"  and  for  two  years  discharged  his  duties 
with  signal  ability  and  acceptance.     'Then  idealizing 
that  a  purely  literary  life  was  for  him  no  longer  of 
the  nature  of  an  experiment,  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  devoted  himself  to  systematic  fiction  writing, 
with  occasional  lapses  into  the  old  reportorial  habits. 
For  so  young  a  man,  Mr.  Davis'  career  has  been 
phenomenal.     He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  with 
both  brain  and  pen,  and  seems  able  to  turn  the  sim- 
plest anecdote  into  the  substance  of  a  spirited  story. 
Moreover  he  possesses  that  desirable  ability  of  writ- 
ing under  pressure;  some  of  his  best  short  stories  in 
the  "  Sun"  were  written  in  the  office  and  sent  page 
by  page  to  the  compositors.    Six  months  in  each  year 
he  devotes  to  travel;  and  in  addition  to  the  material 
used  in  his  many  descriptive  articles  and  books  on 
many  quarters  of  the  world,  has  in  hand  a  vast  fund 
of  anecdote  and  observation  from  which  to  furnish 
that  flavor  of  actuality  so  noticeable  in  his  tales.    As 
a  descriptive  writer  his  reputation  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  his  brilhant  reports  of  the  Johnstown  flood 
in  1889,  and  still  further  extended  by  his  work  on 
the  coronation  of  the  Czar  Nicho- 
las II.  in  July,  1896.     It  has  been 
truthfully  said  that  there  are  no 
dull  pages  in  his  stories — they  are 
characterized  by  a  spirited  anima- 
tion and  a  wealth  of  incident; — 
and  he  has  largely  dispensed  with 
the  ordinary  effects  of  suspense  in 
f  a  vor  of  an  anim  ated  succession  of 
events  that  sustains  the  interest 
throughout.      Among  his  works 
of  fiction  are:  "Cinderella  and 
Other  Stories"(1896);  "Gallegher 
and  Other  Stories"  (1891);  "Van 
Bibber  and  Others"  (1893);  "The 
Exlles"etc.  (1894);  "The  Princess 
Aline"  (1895);  and  "Soldiers  of    ^ 

Fortune''    (IfJ);     and     "J'^^  n(U^,.Otf^^^^U^/^S^ 
King's   Jackal."    His  books  of  U 

travel   and    adventure   include:  *? 

"The  West  from  a  Car  Window  "(1892);  "Our  Eng- 
lish Cousins  "  (1898);  "  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean  " 
(1894);  "About  Paris "(1894);  "Three  Gringos  in 
Venezuela  "(1895);  "Cubain  War  Time"  (1897),  and 
"A  Year  from  a  Reporter's  Note  Book  "  (1898).  He 
contributed  to  a  composite  production,  ' '  Great  Streets 
of  the  World  "  (1892),  writing  in  collaboration  with 
Andrew  Lang,  and  has  written  a  book  of  stories  for 
boys  (1891).  His  ' '  The  West  from  a  Oar  Window  "  is 
probably  the  most  popular  of  his  books  of  travel.  The 
New  York  "  Evangelist "  said  of  it:  "  Mr.  Davis  has 
a  keen  eye  and  a  shrewd  apprehension  of  values,  and 
his  observations  go  much  deeper  than  the  surface. 
He  has,  too,  a  terse,  sometimes  almost  an  epigram- 
matic way  of  putting  things."  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
in  the  "Bookman,"  summarizes  his  literary  charac- 
teristics as  follows:  "  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
possesses  inherently  a  quick,  unerring  grasp  of  the 
essential  as  distinguished  from  the  non-essential 
elements  of  a  scene  or  of  a  situation ;  that  he  was  born 
with  a  selective  and  discriminating  mind;  that  he  is 
naturally  an  intellectual  impressionist.  But  it  may 
also  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  he  has  a  distinctly 
imaginative  side  to  his  mentality,  a  sensitive  feeling 
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for  tlie  undercurrents,  and  a  romantic  strain  that  is 
to  some  extent  unusual  in  a  mind  so  keenly  alive  to 

tlie  existent  and  the  actual Mr.   Davis, 

during  his  apprenticeship  to  the  mysteries  of  journal- 
ism, became  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  jour- 
nalistic theory  of  writing.  It  appealed  to  one  side  of 
his  mentality — the  practical,  effective,  American  side 
— and  he  let  it  master  him  and  become  his  predominat- 
ing motive."  Mr.  Davis'  books  have  been  translated 
into  Gferman,  French  and  Russian,  and  probably  are 
more  widely  read  than  those  of  any  contemporary 
American  author.  The  reviews  in  the  "Spectator" 
and  other  British  periodicals  have  been  highly 
laudatory.  He  has  also  considerable  talent  as  a 
musician,  and  has  written  several  songs,  both  words 
and  music.  He  is  an  athlete,  devoted  to  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  sports,  and  his  football  stories,  published  in 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  and  the  "  Even- 
ing Sun,"  are  recognized  as  among  the  best  of  their 
class.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  two  of  his  great-grandfathers,  Isaac 
Leete  and  James  "Wilson,  having  been  officers  in  the 
Continental  army.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  and  other  societies  and  clubs.  He  has  re- 
ceived decorations  from  Russia,  Venezuela,  Turkey 
and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

GIBSON,  James  Alexander,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1852,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Berry)  Gibson.  His  mother  was  a  native  of 
Ireland;  his  father,  Scotch-Irish  in  descent,  was 
by  occupation  a  machinist.  The  son  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Somerville,  but 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  killed  during  the  disastrous 
Red  river  campaign  in  the  late  civil  war.  He 
was,  however,  a  persistent  student,  whose  desire  for 
knowledge  seemed  well-nigh  insatiable,  and  even 
after  he  had  become  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade 
at  theage  of  twelve,  in  the  office  of  the  Newburyport 
' '  Herald ,"  where  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  began  his 
career,  his  ambition  was 
wandering  toward  a  life 
career  in  astronomy  or 
navigation.  Having  made 
a  voyage  by  sea  to  the 
British  possessions,  he 
returned  home  and  re- 
en  tered  the  public  schools. 
His  studious  habits  grad- 
ually turned  his  thoughts 
toward  law,  but  while 
still  undecided  whether 
to  become  a  navigator  or 
a  lawyer,  he  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  his 
friends  to  adopt  some 
trade  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  in  -June,  1869, 
secured  employment  with 
tlie  Walworth  Manufac- 
,  one  of  the  largest  brass-working  firms 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Gibson  rapidly  became  an 
accomplished  mechanic  and  draughtsman,  but  in 
the  meantime  continued  his  preparation  for  law 
study.  In  1874  he  emigrated  to  California,  and 
settling  in  Colton,  San  Bernardino  co.,  devoted  him- 
self to  practical  preparation  forthebar,  while  serving 
as  a  lawyer's  clerk.  In  1879  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  the  district  court  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
being  in  1880  admitted  to  the  superior  court  and  in 
1883  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  He  began 
practice  in  San  Bernardino  city,  in  partnership  with 
Maj.  H.  S.  Gregoiy,  and  in  1884  was  elected  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  for  a  term  of  six 
years.     After  serving  four  years  he  resigned  in  order 
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to  become  commissioner  of  the  supreme  court,  with 
offices  at  San  Francisco,  being  one  of  the  two  young- 
est persons  ever  appointed  to  that  judicial  office.  In 
January,  1891,  he  resigned  and  resumed  practice  in 
San  Diego,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Judge  Gib- 
son was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  great  Bear  Val- 
ley irrigation  system,  of  San  Bernardino  county,  and 
was  for  several  years  attorney  for  the  company  con- 
trolling it,  as  well  as  several  other  land  and  water 
corporations  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance, 
having  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Redlands  in  that  county.  He  is  known 
throughout  the  state  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  has  a 
very  large  practice  in  both  the  state  and  federal 
courts.  Being  a  zealous  student  and  untiring  worker, 
he  has  overcome  the  lack  of  a  university  training, 
and  is  now  reckoned  one  of  the  most  broadly  cultured 
members  of  the  bar.  Judge  Gibson  has  been  twice 
married:  first  in  June,  1883,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Justin  C.  Waterman,  of  Colton,  Cal.,  who  died  in 
1889,  leaving  two  children,  Mary  W.  and  James  A. ; 
and,  second,  in  1894,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Dr. 
E.  V.  Van  Norman  of  San  Diego,  by  whom  he  has 
had  one  daughter,  Martha  Gibson. 

THOMPSON,  Thomas  liarkin,  diplomat, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  Kanawha  CO.,  Va.  (now 
W.  Va.),  May  31,  1838,  son  of  R.  Augustin  and 
Mary  (Smith)  Thompson ,  both  of  colonial  stock.  His 
education  was  completed  at  the  academy  in  Buffalo, 
Putnam  co.,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  then,  in 
1855,  he  joined  his  father,  who  had  gone  to  Califor- 
nia, appointed  a  judge,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hildalgo  to  settle  Mexican  land 
title  issues.  Having  decided  to  remain  in  the  state,  he 
adopted  journalism  as  a  profession,  and  in  the  same 
year  (1855) established  the  "  Petaluma  Journal,"  the 
pioneer  newspaper  of  Sonoma  county.  Subsequently 
he  purchased  "The  Sonoma  Democrat,"  published 
at  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  same  county,  and,  as  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  has  resided  there  since  1860,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  develop- 
ment of  California.  His  first  appearance  in  public 
life  outside  of  his  adopted  state  was  in  1880,  as  a 
Tilden  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  where,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  he  supported  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Hancock.  He  served  as  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inform  Gens.  Hancock  and  English  of 
their  nominations  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  present  resolutions  of  re- 
spect to  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  In  1883  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  elected  secretary  of  state  on  the  ticket  with 
Gen.  George  Stoneman,  who  was  at  the  same  tinie 
chosen  governor  of  California,  but  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  four  years  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  the  first  district.  He  failed  of  re-election 
on  the  tariff  issue  with  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888.  Mr. 
Tliompsou  was  the  third  of  his  family  in  direct  line 
to  serve  in  the  house  of  representatives;  his  grand- 
father in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  con- 
gresses, under  Pres.  Jefferson;  his  father  in  the 
thirtieth,  under  Pres.  Polk,  and  himself  in  the  fif- 
tieth, under  Pres.  Cleveland.  As  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  in  1892, 
lie  served  on  the  general  and  sub-committee  on  reso- 
lutions, and  supported  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination 
for  re-election  to  the  presidency.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Brazil,  entering  upon 
tlie  duties  of  that  position  on  the  day  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  naval  revolt,  which  culminated  in  the 
revolution  of  Sept.  6,  1893.  This  revolution  ter- 
minated March  13,  1894,  soon  after  the  positive 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  maintenance 
of  commercial  integrity  against  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference, and  the  assertion  of  force  by  an  irresponsible 
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power  to  restrain  commercial  operations  between  two 
friendly  nations.  Mr.  Thompson  discharged  the 
functions  of  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Brazil 
three  years.  During  his  term  as  minister  he  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
rebates  to  importers  of  American  products  on  cus- 
tomscharges,  aggregating  nearly  $1,000,000,  illegally 
collected  by  the  Brazilian  government,  under  the 
reciprocity  agreement.  He  tendered  his  resignation 
on  Jan.  38, 1897,  but  remained  until  the  appointment 
of  his  successor  by  Pres.  McKinley.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  married  at  San  Francisco,  Aug.  32,  1859,  to 
Marion,  daughter  of  William  Satterlee  of  that  city, 
and  a  descendant  of  Maj.  "William  Satterlee  of  Moses 
Hazen's  regiment  of  the  colonial  army. 

CHASE,  Dudley,  statesman,  was  born  at  Cor- 
nish, N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1771,  son  of  Deacon  Dudley 
and  Alice  (Corbett)  Chase,  who  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  that  place.   He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Aquila  Chase,  who  went  to  New  England  in 
1640,  and  died  in  Newbury,  Mass.,^  in  1670.   Dudley 
Chase  was  a  brother  of  Bishop  Philander  Chase, 
founder  and  first  president  of  Kenyon  College.     His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Cornish  and  Sutton,  Mass., 
amid  many  hardships  and  privations.     He,  however, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  education,  and  entered 
Dartmouth    College,  where  he  was   graduated  in 
1801.     After  graduation  he  determined  to  take  up 
the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
Lot  Hall  at  Westminster,  shortly  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.     He  then  settled  at  Randolph,  Vt. , 
and  was  state's  attorney  for  Orange  county  from 
1803  to  1811,  and  was  representative  in  the  state 
legislature  from  1805  to  1813,  during  the  last  five 
years  being  speaker  of  the  bouse.     He  was  imme- 
diately afterwards  elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  succeed  Stephen  R.  Bradley, 
but  in  1817  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont.     He 
was  re-elected  to  that  post  each  year  until  1831,  when 
he  retired  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  was 
sent  to  the  legislature  in   1823-34,  and  again  won 
such  popularity  that  he  was  in  1835  again  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate.     At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1881 
he  retired  finally  to  private  life,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  gardening,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond.     A  little  of  the  scattering  and  dis- 
organized opposition  to  Gov.  Galusha,  in  1819,  cen- 
tered about  him,  giving  him  618  of  the  3,618  votes 
cast  against  Galusha  for  governor.   Judge  Chase  was 
of  attractive  and  winning  address,  portly  in  person, 
commanding  in  presence,  well  balanced  mentally, 
with  a  poise  of  mind  that  fitted  him  admirably  for 
judicial  position,  and  a  real  kindness  of  lieart  that 
could  not  fail  to  make  him  a  favorite  among  men. 
He  was  perhaps  somewhat  lacking  in  the  aggressive 
quality,  like  that  of  Galusha  or  Bradley  or  Niles, 
that  makes  the  political  leader  of  enduring  power  or 
that  leaves  permanent  impress  in  statesmanlike  work. 
Still  there  are  events  and  movements  in  Vermont  his- 
tory with  which  Dudley  Chase's  name  is  identified. 
He  was  always  earnest  in  advocacy  of  the  support  of 
district  schools  by  a  tax  on  the  grand  list  so  as  to 
^ve  poor  children  an  equal  oppoitunity  with  the 
rich  to  obtain  an  education.     He  helped  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  act  of  1805,  regulating  marriage   and 
divorce.     He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
fixed  upon  Montpelier  for  the  location  of  the  state 
capital.     The  state  bank  was  established  in  1806  on 
lines  largely  laid  down  by  him.     He  was  that  year 
also    a    member  of  the  legislative  committee  that 
drafted  the  famous  "address  of  the  Vermont  legis- 
lature "  to  Pres.  Jefferson,  entreating  him  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term.     He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  provided  for  the  location  of  the 
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state  prison  at  Windsor.  He  supported  Bradley's 
resolution  in  1807  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
empowering  the  president  to  remove  supreme  court 
judges  on  address  by  a  majority  of  the  house  and 
two-thirds  of  the  senate.  Judge  Chase  married  Olivia 
Brown  in  1796.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own, 
but  adopted  several,  whom  they  educated.  Mr. 
Chase  died  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  Feb.  33,  1846. 

ABBOTT,  Edward,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  in  Farmington,  Franklin  co..  Me.,  July  15, 
1841,  fourth  son  of  Jacob  Abbott,  the  widely- 
known  author;  his  three  elder  brothers  being  Ben- 
jamin Vaughan  and  Austin,  lawyers,  of  New  York, 
and  Lyman,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
and  editor  of  the  "  Outlook."  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  Farming- 
ton  Academy,  and  the  University 
of  New  York,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1860.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1860-63.  In  1863  he 
served  in  the  U.  S.  sanitary  com 
mission,  in  Washington  and  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Congregationalists,  and  in  1865  he 
founded  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  serv- 
ing as  pastor  until  1869.  From 
1869  to  1878  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Boston  "Congrega- 
tioualist";  from  1878  to  1888  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  "Literary 
World,"  and  in  1895  again  became  its  editor.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  small  works  of  fiction, 
biography  and  history,  and  has  contributed,  edi- 
torially and  otherwise,  to  a  .jiumber  of  leading 
journals  and  periodicals.  In  18'l'9  he  was  ordained  by 
the  bishop  of  Massachusetts  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
James'  parish  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  missionary  bishop  of  Japan,  but  was  obliged 
to  decline.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1890,  by  his  alma  mater.  Dr.  Abbott  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Cam- 
bridge and  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  senate;  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; of  the  missionary  council  of  the  Episcopal 
cliurch;  vice-dean  and  dean  of  the  eastern  convoca- 
tion; president  of  the  Cambridge  branch  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association;  of  tbe  Cambridge  City 
Mission;  and  of  the  Cambridge  Associated  Charities; 
a  member  of  the  standing  coumiittee  of  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  deputy  from  that  diocese  to 
the  general  convention.  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  twice 
married:  the  first  lime  in  1865,  and  again  in  1882. 
Of  his  three  children,  the  eldest,  Madeline  Vaughan 
Abbott,  is  the  secretary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

EWING,  James  Stephenson,  diplomat,  was 
born  in  Woodford  county.  111.,  July  19,  1835,  and 
since  he  attained  the  age  of  five  years  has  lived  at 
Bloomington,  in  that  state.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Jubilee,  III.,  and  was  graduated  at  Centre 
College,  Kentucky,  in  1858.  In  1859  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  following  year  was  spent  in 
the  law  office  of  John  C.  Bullitt,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
From  1861  until  1893  Mr.  Ewing  practiced  continu- 
ously in  the  courts  of  Illinois  and  in  the  federal, 
district,  circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer  of  ability 
and  an  advocate  of  great  power.  His  extensive  and 
successful  law  practice  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
an  ample  fortune.  In  1868  Mr.  Ewing  was  married 
to  Katherine  Spencer,  the  daughter  of  Hamilton 
Spencer  of  New  York.     Mr.  Ewing  is  a  Democrat 
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in  politics,  and,  vliile  never  a  candidate  for  office, 
liis  strong  political  convictions  have  impelled  him  to 
actively  engage  in  the  presidential  campaigns.  He 
was  a  Douglas  elector  in  1860;  a  delegate-at-large  to 
the  Democratic  conventions  of  1864,  1868, 1876, 1880, 
1888  and  1893.  Mr.  Ewing  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  Belgium 
in  1893  by  Pres.  Cleveland,  and  at  the  brilliant  court 
of  Brussels  fully  maintained,  as  a  diplomat,  the  high 
reputation  he  had  won  as  a  lawyer. 

BALDT,  Peter,  merchant,  was  born  in  Berks 
county,  Pa.,  March 3,  1789,  son  of  Paul  and  Cather- 
ine (Ream)  Baldy.  His  father  (1757-1833)  was  a 
native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  his  mother  (born  1763) 
of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Baldy  removed  to  Danville 
in  1814,  and  there  started  in  business  as  a  merchant 
and  broker  in  grain.  In  the  course  of  his  extended 
career  he  made  a  fortune  of  over  $1,000,000,  although 
obliged  to  begin  his  venture  with  borrowed  capital. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  business  men  of  the  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  one  whose  probity  and  integrity  were 
unfailing.  Plain  and  simple  in  his  life  and  manners, 
he  never  sought  public  office  or  desired  the  emolu- 
ments of  political  preferment,  but,  true  to  the 
character  of  his  forefathers,  he  was  a  consistent 
American  of  truly  Democratic  sen- 
timent. He  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  eflfecting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Charch  at 
Danville,  and  was  its  vestryman 
and  warden  until  his  death.  He 
bequeathed  $50,000  to  the  parish, 
which  was  employed  in  erecting 
tlie  present  church  structure.  A 
Democrat  until  1856,  when  the 
slavery  plank  drove  him  out  of  the 
party,  his  loyalty  to  the  Union 
during  the  civil  war  found  con- 
stant expression,  and  only  his  ad- 
vanced age  prevented  the  offer  of 
his  personal  services.  Each  man  in 
the  first  company  recruited  in  Dan- 
ville in  1861  received,  from  his  hand, 
two  gold  dollars.  Members  of  the 
second  company  recruited  next 
year,  received,  each,  ten  dollars. 
Mr.  Baldy  was  married,  in  1814,  to 
Sarah  Hurley  (1791-1875),  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Martha  (Reed)  Hurley,  of  Sunbury,  Pa.  They  had 
five  children  :  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Their 
daughter,  Mary  Catherine,  became  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liani  Israel  Greenough  of  Sunbury.  Mr.  Baldy  died 
at  Danville,  Pa. ,  Nov.  24,  1880. 

DUANE,  William,  journalist,  was  born  near 
Lake  Champlain,  in  New  York,  in  1760.  His  youth 
was  spent  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  taken  by  his 
mother  to  be  educated.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
offended  his  family  by  marrying  without  their  con- 
sent, and,  being  now  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
supported  himself  by  following  the  printing  trade.  He 
went  in  1784  to  India,  and  there,  by  successful  specu- 
lations, acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  established 
himself  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  which  he  called 
"  The  World."  His  natural  opposition  to  authority 
eventually  led  him  to  embrace  tlie  cause  of  some  re- 
bellious troops  against  the  local  government,  and  for 
this  offense  he  was  carried  u  prisoner  to  England  and 
punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property'  In 
England  he  was  editor,  for  a  time,  of  a  journal  in 
London  which  afterwards  became  merged  into  the 
"Times."  In  1795  he  returned  to  America.  Es- 
tablishmg  himself  at  Philadelphia,  he  issued  there  a 
journal,  the  "  Aurora,"  which  under  his  management 
became  the  official  organ  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the 


election  of  Jefferson  as  ,U.  S.  president.  For  this 
service,  the  new  president  rewarded  him  by  granting 
him  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular 
army.  Early  in  the  war  of  1813  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  adjutant-general,  and  was  in'  service 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1833  he 
retired  from  his  editorial  position  and  traveled 
leisurely  through  the  newly-established  republics  of 
South  America"  collecting  material  for  a  work,  which 
was  published  shortly  after  his  return,  with  the  title 
"A  Visit  to  Columbia  in  1832-33."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works,  all  of  little  importance, 
the  titles  of  which  are  :  "  The  Mississippi  Question  " 
(1803);  "Military  Dictionary" (1810);  "An  Epitome 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  "  (1811);  "Hand-book  for 
Riflemen"  (1813);  "  Hand-book  for  Infantry  "(1813); 
' '  American  Military  Library  "  (1819).  For  some 
years  immediately  preceding  his  death  he  held  office 
as  prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1835. 

£OEBNEB.,  Gustave.  jurist  and  author,  was 
born  at  Frank  fort- on  the-Main,  Germany,  Nov.  30, 
1809,  son  of  Bernhard  Koerner.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  great  streugth  of  character  and  marked  individu- 
ality, a  publisher  by  occupation,  who  by  reason  of  his 
well-known  opposition  to  all  forms  of  oppression  was 
frequently  elected  to  the  legislative  council  of  Frank- 
fort, the  oldest  of  the  four  free  cities  of  Germany. 
Gustave  Koerner  was  educated  in  the  superior  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  then  entered  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  At  that  time,  1830,  there  was  through- 
out Germany  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  revo- 
lution in  France,  which  had  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charles  X.,  and  young  Koerner  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  a  secret  political  society  called 
the  Burshenschaft,  which,  composed  of  university 
students  and  young  professional  men,  had  as  its 
aim  the  overtlirow  of  monarchical  institutions  in 
Germany.  He  was  graduated  in  1833  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a 
lawyer.  On  Aug.  3,  1833,  an  attempt  at  revolution 
was  made  at  Frankfort  by  the  Burshenschaft;  a 
couflict  with  the  soldiery  ensued,  and  in  the  struggle 
young  Koerner  was  wounded.  He  recovered,  but 
the  insuri'ection  had  been  quelled  meantime,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  Ac- 
cordingly he  escaped  into  France  with  the  aid  of 
friends,  reaching  Havre,  where,  in  the  same  year, 
1833,  he  took  passage  for  the  United  States.  On 
arriving  in  New  York,  he  went  immediately  to  St. 
Clair  county.  111.,  where  many  German  families  had 
settled,  and  began  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  entered  the  law  school  at  Lexington, 
Ky. ,  in  1834,  and  while  a  student  there  formed  a 
fi-iendship  with  Henry  Clay,  who  showed  great 
interest  in  his  welfare.  In  1835  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  began  practice  at  Belleville,  first  in 
partnership  with  Adam  W.  Snyder,  and  later  with 
James  Shields,  continuing  this  practice  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  son.  Gustavus  A.  Koerner,  down  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  His  ability  was  soon  recog- 
nized, and  in  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  In  1845  the  governor  of  Illinois 
appointed  him  to  tiie  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  at 
that  time  composed  of  nine  justices  who  held  by 
assignment  the  circuit  courts  under  the  old  English 
system  of  nisi  prius.  In  1846  he  was  re-elected  by  the 
legislature,  but  in  1849,  when  the.position  was  made 
elective  by  the  people,  he  did  not  become  a  candi- 
date. While  holding  the  circuit  court  at  Belleville,  a 
case  came  before  him  involving  the  question  whether 
Illinois  was  a  slave  state,  and  setting  aside  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  opposing  popular  feeling  with  great 
fearlessness  and  independence,  he  joined  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery.     When  the  slaveholders  began  to 
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dominate  the  Democratic  party.  Judge  Koerner 
allied  himself  with  the  Republicans,  but  when  the 
tariff  and  other  issues  came  to  the  front,  he  rejoined 
his  old  associates.  From  1853  until  1857  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  with  Lyman  Trum- 
bull and  John  M.  Palmer  helped  to  nominate  him 
for  the  U.  8.  senate  and  for  the  presidency,  and  also 
aided  in  writing  his  platform.  When  Lincoln  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Judge  Koerner 
stumped  the  state  for  him.  He  was  instrumental  in 
raising  the  43d  Illinois  regiment,  but  before  its 
organization  was  completed  was  appointed  colonel 
of  volunteers,  and  assigned  as  aide  to  Gen.  Fremont, 
performing  most  effective  service.  On  tb  e  removal  of 
Fremont,  he  was  transferred  to  Gen.  W.  Halleck's 
staff,  but  on  account  of  severe  illness  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  April,  1863.  After  this  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  minister  to  the  court  at 
Madrid,  but  resigned  the  position  in  1864  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Belleville.Ill.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  organized  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans  Home  at  Bloomingtou,  111.,  and  in 
1870  became  president  of  the  first  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  of  Illinois.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Belleville  Public  Library,  served  on 
its  board  of  directors,  and  was  ever  its  generous 
patron.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
profundity  and  scope  of  his  learning,  his  legal 
culture,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  vast  system 
of  civil  law  as  well  as  of  the  Anglo-American 
system;  for  the  acuteness  and  logical  compactness 
of  his  intellect;  for  the  soundness  and  fairness  of 
his  decisions.  His  culture  was  broad,  his  reading 
embracing  every  branch  of  learning,  and  he  fre- 
quently contributed  erudite  articles  to  periodicals, 
including  "  The  Open  Court,"  of  whose  staff  he  was 
a  member  for  many  years.  In  private  life  he 
showed  the  same  nobility,  integrity  and  loyalty  to 
duty  that  marked  his  public  career  as  legislator, 
oflScial  and  diplomat.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Col- 
lection of  the  Important  General  Laws  of  Illinois, 
with  Comments "  (St.  Louis,  1838);  "From  Spain" 
(Frankforton-the-Main,  1866);  and  "The  German 
Element  in  the  United  States,  1818-1848  "  (Cincin- 
nati, 1880,  3d  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1885);  all  in  the  German 
language.  Gov.  Koerner  died  at  Belleville,  111., 
April  9,  1896,  leaving  a  son  who  is  a  prominent 
attorney,  and  two  daughters.  His  wife,  Sophie 
Engelraann,  with  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage 
June  17,  1836,  died  March  1,  1888. 

POWDEBLY,  Terence  Vincent,  labor  union 
organizer,  was  born  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  Jan.  33, 
1849.  His  parents  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1836, 
and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  and  then 
went  to  work  as  a  switch  tender  for  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  railroad.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  car  inspector,  at  sixteen  became  a  brake- 
man,  and  at  seventeen  was  apprenticed  to  the 
machinist  trade  in  the  shops  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Co.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  his  apprentice- 
ship ending,  he  removed  from  Carbondale  to  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  In  1869  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  V/estern  Railroad  Co.  and 
studied  mechanical  engineering  during  bis  evening 
hours.  He  joined  the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths' 
Union  in  1870,  and  from  that  time  on  took  an  active 
interest  in  industrial  measures  of  reform.  In  1874 
he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  shortly  aftei- 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  district  assembly  to 
which  his  local  assembly  was  attached.  That  year 
he  attended  the  Louisville  convention  of  the  Machin- 
ists' and  Blacksmiths'  Union  and  soon  after  induced 
many  branches  of  that  organization  to  join  the 
Knights  of  Labor.     In  the  general  assembly  of  the 


Knights  of  Labor,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  January, 
1879,  he  was  elected  general  worthy  foreman ;  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  was  elected  general  master  work- 
man of  the  order,  and  retained  the  position  for  four- 
teen years  and  two  mouths,  being  elected  at  each 
annual  convention  until  1886,  and  biennially  there- 
after. In  November,  1893,  on  account  of  factional 
disputes  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied, his  policy  of  conciliation  and  conservatism 
aroused  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  his  associates, 
combinations  were  made  between  anarchistic  mem- 
bers and  those  having  selfish  ends  in  view,  and  he 
resigned.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  he  was 
immediately  re-elected.  When  it-became  apparent  to 
him  that  members  of  the  general  executive  board 
opposed  to  his  policy  would  be  elected,  he  again 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  although  an  attempt 
was  made  to  table  it,  he  insisted  on  its  being  ac- 
cepted. On  Dec.  3,  1893,  he  entered  the  oiiice  of 
Judge  P.  P.  Smith,  of  Scranton,  as  a  law  student, 
applied  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  and  on  Sept. 
34,  1894,  was  "admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county.  Pa.  He  at  once  opened  a  law  office  and 
continued  in  active  practice  of  his  profession  until 
Aug.  3,  1897,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  commis- 
sioner-general of  immigration  of  the  United  States, 
Pres.  McKinley  selecting  him  from  among  a  number 
of  applicants  because  of  his  close  study  of  the 
question  of  immigration  in  its 
relation  to  laboi'.  In  1878  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Labor 
Greenback  party  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  for  mayor;  was  elected  by 
a  handsome  majority;  was  re- 
elected in  1880,  again  in  1883, 
and  on  retiring  from  the  of- 
fice was  succeeded  by  a  Demo- 
crat. In  1886  the  Democratic 
party  of  Scranton  nominated  him 
by  acclamation  for  the  office  of 
mayor,  but  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination.  In  the  fall 
of  1886  he  was  requested  to 
accept  the  nominati(m  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  eleventh  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  con- 
gress, but  refused  to  entertain 
the  proposition,  stating  to  the 
committee  that  he  was  a  Protectionist,  not  a  Demo- 
crat, and  could  not  consistently  be  their  candidate. 
In  1888  he  for  the  same  reasons  again  refused  a 
nomination  for  congress.  In  1891  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  state  convention  of  Pennsylvania 
as  delegate-at-large  to  the  proposed  constitutional 
convention.  He  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority 
of  any  candidate  on  either  ticke't,  although  the  effort 
to  hold  a  convention  was  defeated.  Mr.  Powderly 
is  a  prolific  writer,  having  contributed  to  the  columns 
of  nearly  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  country,  has 
written  for  the  leading  magazines  and  was  for  thir- 
teen years  connected  as  writer  and  editor  with  the 
journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He  has  lectured 
in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  While  he  has  not  always  agreed  with  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  party,  he  has  always 
been  a  steadfast  protectionist;  his  first  vote  was  cast 
for  Gen.  Grant  in  1873,  and  he  has  always  voted  the 
Republican  ticket  except  where  a  labor  man  was  a 
candidate  or  the  Democratic  nominee  was  more 
friendly  to  labor  interests.  As  workman,  organizer, 
writer,  lecturer  and  lawyer,  he  has  always  been  suc- 
cessful. His  rule  has  been  to  waste  no  time  in 
answering  slanders  or  repelling  attacks;  but  to  "go 
right  on  and  let  the  other  man  waste  his  time."  Mr. 
Powderly  always  was  popular  with  tlie  masses,  and 
enjoys  a  larger  acquaintanceship  than  almost  any 
other  man  on  the  continent. 
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BOLLINS,  James  Sidney,  statesman,  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  April  19,  1813, 
son  of  Anthony  Wayne  and  Sallie  Harris  (Rodes) 
Rollins.  His  grandfather,  Heniy  Rollins,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  emigrated  from  county  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, to  Pennsylvania  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, but  not  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  on 
the  patriot  side,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  His  wife,  Ellen  Carson,  was  a  typical 
Scotch  woman,  serious-minded,  resolute  and  ener- 
getic. The  maternal  grandfather  of  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, Robert  Rodes,  was  the  son  of  a  landed  proprie- 
tor in  Albemarle  county,  Va. ,  and  after  serving  in 
various  military  campaigns,  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
and  rose  to  be  circuit  judge  of  Madison  county,  and 
eminent  at  a  bar  noted  for  its  learning.  Anthony 
"Wayne  Rollins  surmounted  the  obstacle  of  poverty 
in  his  desire  to  obtain  an  education,  and  having 
taken  the  full  course  of  liberal  study  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pennsylvania,  taught  for  a  time,  studied 
medicine,  and  became  a  successful  practitioner.  He 
gave  his  son  the  best  advantages  he  could  afford,  and 
the  latter  passed  through  Richmond  Academy,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  "Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  State 
University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1830.  He  then  removed 
to  Columbia,  Mo.,  where  his  father  was  residing, 
spent  a  year  in  farming,  and  two  years  in  the  study 
of  law  in  a  private  office,  and  on  returning  to  Ken- 
tucky, completed  the  law  course  at  tlie  University  of 
Transylvania.  On  his  graduation  in  1834  he  went 
back  to  Columbia  to  practice,  but  on  account  of  im- 
perfect health  was  obliged  for  a  while  to  engage 
in  farming.  During  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
served  as  a  volunteer,  and  was-aide-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Richard  Gentry.  In  1836  with  his  law 
partner,  Thomas  Miller,  he  founded  a  "Whig  journal, 
*'-°  "  Columbia  Patriot,"  whjch  he  edited  for  many 
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years.  The  first  railway  convention  ever  held  west  of 
the  Mississippi  assembled  at  St.  Louis  in  1836,  and 
the  young  journalist  guided  its  deliberations,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  to  memorialize 
congress,  and  drafted  the  first  petition  asking  the 
national  legislature  for  a  grant  of  public  lands  in  aid 
of  the  system  of  internal  improvement  projected  by 
the  convention.  From  1838  until  1844  Mr.  Rollins 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture; from  1846  until  1850  a  member  of  the  state 


senate,  and  in  1839  introduced,  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of,  a  bill  establishing  the  State  University  at 
Columbia.  In  1844he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
"Whig  convention  at  Baltimore;  in  1848  was  the 
"Whig  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated;  in 
1852  was  an  elector  on  the  "Whig  presidential  ticket 
and  canvassed  the  state  with  great  ability,  gaining 
the  title  of  the  "  silver-tongued  orator  " ;  in  1857  again 
stood  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  and  again 
was  defeated.  A  slave-holder  himself,  and  ready  to 
protect  the  system  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  he, 
nevertheless,  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  congress  to 
prohibit  it  in  the  territories,  and  having  a  passionate 
love  for  the  Union  he  took  a  middle  course  as  the 
alienation  between  the  North  and  South  increased, 
and  in  1860  offered  himself  for  congress  on  the  Bell 
and  Everett  ticket.  He  was  elected  and  served  from 
July  4,  1861,  until  Marcli  3,  1865.  "While  support- 
ing the  administration  in  its  war  policy  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  becoming  the  adviser 
of  Pres.  Lincoln  on  many  import- 
ant questions,  he  yet,  as  a  conser- 
vative, dissented  from  some  meas- 
ures advocated  by  congress;  such 
as  the  proposition  to  expel  from 
that  body  Mr.  Long  of  Ohio,  for 
uttering  treasonable  sentiments 
in  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  h  e  declared  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  right  of  free  speech,  the 
policy  of  enlisting  negroes  in  the 
Federal  ranks,  and  the  emancipa 
tion  proclamation.  He  voted  for 
the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  and  in  a  speech  advo- 
cated its  passage  in  most  eloquent 
and  logical  language.  The  agri- 
cultural college  bill  was  supported 
by  him  and  to  him  is  due  the  inti'o- 
duction  of  the  bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way and  telegraph  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Paci- 
fic. On  leaving  congress  Mr.  Rollins  retired  to  private 
life,  but  in  1866  he  was  returned  to  the  state  legislature 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  re-establishing  the 
almost  ruined  university  at  Columbia;  securing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  recognizing  it  as  the  state  univer- 
sity, which  Missouri  was  constitutionally  pledged  to 
maintain.  In  1867  he  was  reelected,  and  re-intro- 
duced a  bill  that  had  failed  the  year  previous,  estab- 
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lishing  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  as 
a  department  of  the  State  University;  this  was 
passed  three  years  later.  Other  bills  introduced  and 
urged  to  final  passage  by  him  were  those  securing  a 
permanent  endowment  to  the  institution,  and  making 
the  matriculation  fee  almost  nominal.  The  board  of 
curators,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1869  until 
1886,  in  returning  formal  thanks  to  him  for  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  higher  education,  declared  that  he  had 
won  the  honorable  title  of  "Pater  Universitatis 
Missouriensis. "  He  was  influential  moreover  in  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  professorship  at  the  uni- 
versity, of  normal  schools  at  Warrensburg  and 
Kirksville,  and  of  asylums  for  the  insane  at  Pulton 
and  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Rollins  made  a  vigorous  fight 
against  the  congressional  policy  of  "reconstruction," 
and  later  allied  himself  with  the  Liberal  Republicans. 
Had  the  fusion  ticket  of  Greeley  and  Brown  been  suc- 
cessful doubtless  he  would  have  received  a  very  high 
official  position  under  that  administi'ation.  In  June, 
1852,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Fillmore,  a  metnber 
of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  In  1873  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  "water-ways"  congressional  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part.  In  1878  he  was 
urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  tlie 
legislature,  but  declined  on  account  of  delicate 
health,  which  had  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active 
life.  He  was  married,  June  6,  1837,  to  Mary  E. 
Hickman,  and  to  them  eleven  children  were  born. 
He  died  at  his  home,  "La  Grange,"  near  Columbia, 
Jan.  9,  1888. 

LATHBOP,  John  Hiram,  first  and  fifth 
president  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
(1841-49,  1865-66),  and  chairman  of  the  faculty 
(1863-65).     (See  vol.  v.,  p.  178). 

HUDSON,  William  W. ,  acting  president  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  (1849-50),  and  third 
president  (1849-50),  was  born  about  1808,  and  presum- 
ably was  a  member  of  the  old  New  England  family 
of  his  name.  Being  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827,  in 
the  same  class  with  Horace  Bushnell,  Nathaniel  P. 
"Willis  and  others  who,  like  himself,  became  eminent, 
he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Alabama;  thence 
to  Columbia  College,  Mo.,  where  as  early  as  1841  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics.  When  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  organized 
and  Columbia  College  became  one  of  its  branches. 
Prof.  Hudson's  work  went  on  witliout  interruption 
and  continued  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  stated  of  any  other  person  ever  connected 
with  the  institution.  After  1846  he  was  assisted  in 
the  department  of  mathematics  by  a  tutor.  In 
1849-50,  during  the  interim  which  lasted  from  the 
time  Pres.  Lathrop  retired,  to  the  inauguration  of 
Pres.  Shannon,  Prof.  Hudson  acted  as  president 
pro  tempore.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Pres.  Shannon, 
he  was  elected  president,  Jul}'  4,  1856,  but  retained 
the  professorship  of  physics,  astronomy  and  engi- 
neering. Under  him  the  university  had  a  vigorous 
and  healthful  growth,  and  it  was  well  that  during 
smne  of  its  most  plastic  years  his  hand  was  the  one 
that  molded  it.  An  alumnus,  Hon.  Squire  Turner, 
wrote  of  him:  "  He  was  the  very  Napoleon  of  figures, 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  great  science.  A  hai'd 
student,  he  was  to  his  professorship  the  most  devoted 
suitor  that  mistress  ever  had  .  .  .  and  worshiped  her 
with  a  more  than  Eastern  devotion.  If  Lathrop  and 
Shannon  were  emperors  of  thought  in  the  realms  of 
metaphysics,  and  in  moral,  political,  social  and  specu- 
lative philosophy.  Hudson  was,  in  our  firmament, 
the  undisputed  field  marshal  of  all  that  was  exact  in 
mathematics  or  possible  in  calculation.  He  was  a 
most  successful  instructor.  He  was  quick-tempered, 
without  being  irascible;  impetuous  without  being 
hasty;  indulgent,  forbearing  and  kind  to  all  who 
were  attentive  and  evinced  a  desire  to  learn,  however 


dull  they  might  be,  but  utterly  merciless  to  those 
whom  he  thought  should,  could,  but  would  not  learn. 
He  was  generous,  kind,  facetious — a  trifle  peppery 
at  times,  but  always  scrupulously  just  and  impar- 
tial." The  testimony  of  another  alumnus  may  well 
be  added:  "He  taught  until  the  student  knew  and 
trained  him  until  he  could  do.  Having  the  rationale 
of  his  subject,  he  carried  to  the  waiting  mind  a  con- 
viction of  its  truth;  then  connected  that  ti-uth  with 
the  duties  of  life — showed  its  practical  application  in 
the  arts  and  practices  of  every-day  life."  Pres.  Hud- 
son 's  fidelity  to  his  duties  continued  almost  to  the  last. 
He  was  "  a  sort  of  godfather  to  the  university,"  as 
was  aptly  said;  the  little  observatory  he  constnicted 
and  equipped,  partly  with  his  own  means,  developed 
into  the  fine  Laws  observatoiy,  and  other  founda- 
tions laid  by  him  were  built  upon  by  his  succes- 
sors, to  the  greater  glory  of  the  university.  From 
1852  on,  Pres.  Hudson  sufiEered  from  a  bronchial 
affection  that  slowly  undermined  his  health.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Columbia,  June  14,  1859. 
His  wife  and  two  children  survived  him. 

SHANNON,  James,  second  president  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  (1850-56),  was 
born  in  county  Monaghan,  Ireland,  April  23, 1799, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  famous  University  of 
Dublin,  which  bears  on  its  roll  the  names  of  Burke, 
Sheridan,  O'Connell,  Curran,  Grattan,  Moore  and 
other  great  men.  Rev.  William 
MoWhir,  also  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  tauglit  in  Sun- 
bury  Academy,  Liberty  county, 
Ga.,  being  about  to  visit  his 
native  country  in  the  summer  of 
1821,  was  asked  by  the  trustees 
to  bring  back  willi  him  a  gentle- 
man fitted  to  take  charge  of  the 
academy.  Mr.  Shannon  was 
recommended  to  Dr.  McWliir 
as  in  every  way  competent,  and 
returned  with  him  in  1821.  He 
was  then  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  was  youthful 
in  liis  appearance,  was  very 
affable  and  refined  in  his  man- 
ners, and  was  deeply  pious. 
He  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  but  after  living  in  Geoi-gia  for  four  years 
he  took  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Au- 
gusta. Four  or  five  years  later  Mr.  Shannon  removed 
to  Athens,  Ga.,  to  assume  the  duties  of  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Franklin  College,  the  state  in- 
stitution, and  retained  the  chair  until  he  was  called 
to  become  president  of  the  State  College  of  Lmiisiana, 
then  situated  at  .Jackson.  In  1840,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Bacon  College  at  Harrodsburgh,  Ky.  On 
Nov.  9,  1849  iie  was  elected  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  to  the  chair  of  ethics, 
civil  polity,  constitutional  and  international  law  and 
political  economy,  which  he  was  to  hold  "during 
good  behavior. "  How  admirably  he  was  fitted  for 
the  place,  let  an  alumnus,  Hon.  Squire  Turner,  tell : 
"  He  was  under,  than  above,  the  usual  stature;  liis 
physical  structure,  while  classic  in  outline,  was  of 
the  Doric  order;  his  step,  indeed  his  every  move- 
ment, was  quick,  decided,  nervous;  his  muscular 
strength  was  singularly  indicative  of  his  mental  and 
moral  characteristics.  With  his  little  hand,  small 
and  soft  as  a  woman's,  he  could  wring  with  pain 
that  of  the  brawniest  man.  His  eyes,  of  deep,  steel 
blue,  were,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  peculiar.  They 
were  truly,  in  his  case,  the  windows  through  which 
the  inner  man  looked  out  upon  the  world.  They 
melted  with  tenderness,  sparkled  with  humor,  soft- 
ened with  pity,  glistened  with  contempt,  burned 
with  indignation,  flashed  with  resentment,  or  blazed 
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■with  fury,  according  to  the  emotion  which,  for  the 
time,  swayed  the  mighty  soul  within  him.  He  was 
intense  in  everything;  thorougli  in  everything;  af- 
firmative in  everything ;  neutral  in  nothing.  He 
was  always  in  action,  always  at  work.  With  him 
effort  was  achievement,  attempt  success.  He  had 
surveyed  the  whole  field  of  human  lore,  and  con- 
quered most  of  it.  With  him  the  germinal  idea 
flashed  into  thought,  thought  rushed  into  action, 
and  action  flew  to  achievement.  Is  this  genius  ? 
Then  James  Shannon  was  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  a  genius.  As  a  linguist,  he  had  few  superiors 
and  not  many  peers.  lu  moral  and  political  science 
and  in  constitutional  and  international  law,  of  which 
he  was  ex-officio  our  professor,  both  as  to  his  ex- 
haustive learning  and  research,  and  his  facile  power 
of  instruction  therein,  he  stood  without  a  peer.  No 
student  could  be  passive  in  his  lecture  room.  He 
forced  hira  to  think.  By  his  inimitable  wit,  raillery 
or  humor,  he  would  betray  him  Into  argument, 
draw  out  the  young  powers  which  lay  in  ambush 
there,  and  purposely  leave  the  boy  the  victor.  He 
forged  in  his  vast  mental  workshop  the  subtle  light- 
ning which  flashed  thought  into  the  brain  of  all 
around  him.  He  left  impressed  on  all  his  students 
imperishably  his  sublime  motto  :  '  Think  for  your- 
self and  call  no  man  master.'  "  Pres.  Shannon  was 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  strove  to  impress  upon 


the  young  men  under  him  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truths  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the 
special  branches  he  taught.  His  success  as  an  in- 
structor and  his  personal  magnetism  resulted  in  an 
increased  attendance  of  students;  the  average  yearly 
number  being  140  and  of  graduates  eleven.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  political  discussions,  and  the 
professional  politicians  wlio  were  anxious  to  find 
some  excuse  for  meddliuir,  made  this  a  ground  of 
complaint,  and,  joining  with  those  who  objected  to 
his  decided  stand  in  religious  matters,  warred 
against  him.  The  opposition  became  so  strong  that 
the  general  assembly,  Dec.  5,  1855,  declared  vacant 
all  the  oifices  held  by  the  president  and  other  in- 
structors. The  curators  unanimously  re-elected 
Pres.  Shannon  to  hold  office  from  July  4,  1856,  until 
July  4,  1862,  but  he  declined  to  accept.  In  the  fall 
of  1857  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Chiistian  Uni- 
versity at  Canton,  Lewis  co.,  Mo.,  where  he  died 
Feb.  35,  1859.     He  was  buried  at  Columbia. 

MATTHEWS,  George  Henry,  ex-ofiicio  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
(1860),  was  born  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  Mass  , 
!?ept.  7,  1808.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Dart- 
mouth, England  ;  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Johnson  Bartlett,  surgeon-general  of  Washington's 
army.  Young  Matthews  received  his  education  in 
high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  other  schools  of 
that  state.     In  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 


ancient  languages  in  Bacon  College.Kentucky,  where 
he  remaineS  until  1850,  when  he  was  called  to  fill  a 
similar  position  in  tlie  University  of  Missouri.  On 
Oct.  10,  1859,  the  board  of  curators  considered  a 
memorial  from  the  faculty  proposing  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  university  on  a  plan  substantially  that 
of  Virginia  University.  The  plan  was:  to  establish 
seven  independent  departments;  the  professor  of 
each  department  to  repct  to  the  curators  and  be  re- 
sponsible to  them  alone;  and,  instead  of  a  president, 
the  curators  to  appoint  annually  some  professor  as 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  who  should  be  ineligible 
for  two  years  in  succession.  This  plan  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  six  to  five,  and  Piof.  Matthews  became 
head  of  the  department  of  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature, and  at  the  same  time  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  faculty  and  given  the  use  of  the  president's 
house  and  grounds.  The  opponents  of  this  change 
claimed  that  tlie  organic  law  of  the  institution  was 
violated  thereby,  and  on  Jan.  14, 1860,  the  state  leg- 
islature, ever  ready  to  interfere,  elected  a  new  board 
of  curators  "for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the 
university."  On  March  15,  1860,  this  board  re- 
solved that  the  university  should  be  reorganized 
with  a  faculty  of  five  regular  professors,  thus 
returning  to  the  original  organization,  and  on  May 
15lli,  the  chairs  were  filled.  Prof.  Matthews  taking 
that  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  A.  G.  Wilkinson  as 
an  assistant.  Prof.  Matthews  was  elected  ex-otficio 
president  and  served  until  July  2,  1860,  when  Ben- 
jamin B.  Minor,  Esq.,  became  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1862  the  number  of  students 
had  decreased  to  forty,  the  rest  having  enlisted,  and 
the  graduating  class  that  year  had  only  five  mem- 
bers, but  Prof.  Lathrop,  aided  by  Prof.  Matthews 
and  a  few  others  of  the  faculty,  unpaid  and  with  no 
present  prospect  of  obtaining  salaries  from  the  cura- 
tors, went  on  with  the  work  of  instruction.  On  Nov. 
24,  1862,  the  university  was  reopened  with  two 
chairs:  English  language  and  literature,  filled  by 
Prof.  Lathrop,  and  ancient  languages  and  literature 
filled  by  Prof.  MattheAvs,  and  the  incumbents  were 
required  "to  distribute  among  themselves  such 
other  subjects  as  the  wants  of  the  students  may  re- 
quire." On  Aug.  11,  1863,  the  university  was  reor- 
ganized with  a  faculty  of  five  members,  of  whom 
Prof.  Matthews  was  one  ;  his  chair  being  the  same 
as  before,  and  although  these  devoted  men  were 
working  on  half  pay,  they  agreed,  in  tlie  summer  of 
1864,  to  continue  in  their  chairs  for  the  session  of 
1864-65.  On  June  27,  1865,  the  university  was 
once  more  reorganized,  and  Prof.  Matthews  was  re- 
elected. He  retired  from  his  professorship  in  1868, 
and  died  at  Columbia,  in  1869. 

MINOR,  Benjamin  Blake,  fourth  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  (1860-62),  was 
born  in  Tappahannock,  Essex  co.,  Va.,  Oct.  21, 
1818,  son  of  Dr.  Hubbard  Taylor  and  Jane  (Blake) 
Minor.  He  was  named  for  his  materna  grandfather, 
who  was  a  successful  merchant,  owning  several 
vessels  for  trading  wilh  the  West  Indies  find  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  also  a  "Virginia  planter. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Minor,  of  Spott- 
sylvania  county,  also  was  a  planter,  but  served  his 
country  through  the  revolutionary  wa)',  as  lieuten- 
ant, captain,  and  aide-de-camp.  His  great-grand- 
father, James  Taylor,  of  Caroline  county,  was_  a 
personal  friend  of  "Washington,  a  prominent  patriot 
and  public  servant ;  and  a  kinsman  of  Presidents 
Madison  and  Taylor.  Benjamin  Minor  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  in  Essex,  u-iti  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  and  then  was  sent  lo  tnc  classi- 
cal academy  of  Thomas  Ha-ison  in  famous  Freder- 
icksburg. There,  with  the  aid  of  some  additional 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  French,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  college.  In  the  fall  of  1833  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  junior  class  in  Bristol  College,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  session  gained  an 
honor  and  was  advanced  to  the  senior  class.  Bris- 
tol College  was  a  manual  labor  institution,  and  Mr. 
Minor  found  the  experience  gained  In  its  carpentry 
department  very  useful  in  after-life.  He  preferred 
the  University  of  Virginia,  however,  and  conticued 
his  studies  there,  obtaining  diplomas  in  several  de- 
partments, including  that  of  moral  and  political 
science  under  Prof.  George  Tucker,  and  studied 
law  at  the  same  time.  During  his  second  year  he  re- 
ceived, through  Prof.  Charles  Bonnycastle,  an  offer 
to  become  principal  of  a  school  at  Baton  Rouge,  but 
declined.  At  the  university  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  literary  so- 
cieties. Muchof  his  leisure  time  was 
spent  in  superintending  Sunday- 
schools.  His  collegiate  course 
of  five  years  was  closed  at  vener- 
able William  and  Mary,  where 
Ue  obtained  another  diploma  in 
moral  and  political  philosophy, 
under  the  distinguished  president, 
Thomas  R.  Dew;  also  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  under  Prof.  Bev- 
erly Tucker.  Not  being  of  "law- 
ful age,"  he  wirote  in  the  clerk's 
office  in  Fredericksburg  until  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  when  lie  settled  in 
Petersburg  and  began  law  practice. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  he  removed 
to  Richmond  for  the  same  pur- 
His  literary  tastes,  however,  were  veiy  de- 
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pose. 

cided,  and  in  1843  he  purchased  the  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  ";  uniting  with  it  in  1845  W. 
Gilmore  Simms'  "Southern  and  Western  Magazine." 
In  1847  he  disposed  of  the  periodical  in  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  Virginia  Female  Institute  at 
Staunton,  to  which  he  had  been  urgently  called 
without  solicitation.  There  he  delivered  a  course 
of  free  illustrated  lectures  on  astronomy  and  the 
Bible.  Voluntarily  resigning  his  position  at  Staun- 
ton, he  returned  to  Richmond  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  fathered  the 
"Home  School"  for  young  ladies,  but  did  not 
teach  in  it.  While  engaged  in  practice  he  edited 
new  editions  of  some  of  the  Virginia  law  reports, 
and  employed  his  pen  in  divers  ways.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1860  he  was  elected  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Missouri,  and  was  installed  on  Oct.  2d 
of  that  year.  He  completed  the  session  of  1860-61, 
and  began  the  session  of  1861-63,  continuing  even 
while  the  university  building  and  grounds  were  oc- 
cupied by  Federal  soldiers.  It  was  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  faculty  that  such  was  their  duty, 
that  "the  seed  corn  should  not  be  destroyed."  But 
the  curators  who  had  elected  Pres.  Minor  were  dis- 
placed by  the  authority  then  in  power  and  new  ones 
appointed,  who  in  March,  1863,  closed  the  institu- 
tion; "discontinuing"  the  faculty,  and  stopping 
their  salaries.  Pres.  Minor  was  allowed  to  occupy 
his  residence  for  a  short  time  and  was  then 
turned  out  by  military  authority.  The  only  ground 
of  complaint  against  Pres.  Minor  was  his  political 
opinions.  These  were  well  known  at  the  time  of  his 
election  and  he  had  never  attempted  to  conceal 
them.  He  remained  near  Columbia  with  his  family 
until  the  end  of  the  four  years  for  which  he  was 
elected,  teaching  a  boys'  school  and  delivering  illus- 
trated lectures  with  great  success  in  Columbia  and 
other  towns.  In  September,  1865,  leading  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  invited  him  to  ogen  a  boarding  and  day 
serhinaiy  for  girls  in  that  city,  which  he  did.  Pour 
years  later,  he  suspended  the  school  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  one  of  his  chief  competitors,  and  for  a 
time  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  insurance,  but 
finally  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  on  astronomy. 


In  this  work  he  was  seconded  by  every  prominent 
educational  institution  in  Missouri.  His  tours  were 
made  in  seven  or  eight  states  besides  Missouri,  includ- 
ing Colorado,  where,  at  Leadville,  he  achieved  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  successes,  a  splendid  comet  being 
visible  at  the  time.  In  1888  he  was  constrained  by 
personal  and  family  considerations  to  return  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  at  present  resides,  engaged  in 
literary  work  and  as  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Soci- 
ety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1891  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. ,  which 
was  especially  gratifying  as  affording  a  complete 
vindication  of  his  past  career,  there  and  elsewhere. 

E.EAD,  Daniel,  sixth  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  Missouri  (1866-76),  was  born  at 
Marietta,  Washington  co.,  O.,  June  34,  1805.  He 
was  graduated  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O., 
in  18S&,  and  then  became  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  where  he  remained  eleven  years,  study- 
ing law  at  the  same  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  but  never  practiced.  He  was  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  the  university  from  1836  until 
1838,  and  then  served  both  as  professor  of  Latin 
and  of  political  economy  until  1843,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  professor  of  languages  in  Indiana  State 
University.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
state  constitutional  convention.  In  1853-54  he  served 
as  president  of  the  university.  He  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorships in  1856  to  take  the  chair  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,to 
which  he  was  called  by  Dr.  John  H.  Lathrop,  chan- 
cellor of  that  institution.  Prom  Dr.  Lathrop  Mr. 
Read  acquired  new  ideas  as  to  the  purpose  of  a 
state  university,  and  when,  on  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Lathrop,  he  was  called  to  become  president  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  he  accepted 
with  the  determination  to  develop  these  ideas.  The 
condition  of  the  university  when  he  took  charge  haa 
been  graphically  described  as  follows:  "Dr.  Read, 
looking  over  the  ground,  saw  war's  blight  and  deso- 
lation, viz. :  The  university  buildings,  dingy,  dilapi- 
dated, hastening  to  decay;  library  despoiled;  appa- 
ratus scanty,  broken;  presi- 
dent's house  in  ashes;  teach- 
ing force,  six  professors;  total 
number  of  students,  104;  the 
university's  perplexing  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  its  sole 
endowment,  $133,000  bank- 
stock,  paying  small  dividends 
occasionailly,  the  total  annual 
income  $7,283.78;  a  debt  of 
$30,000;  teachers  poorly  paid 
in  warrants,  hawked  on  the 
street  at  sixty  cents  on  the  dol 
lar;  the  warfare  raging  between 
local  factions,  social  and  po 
litical;  the  inertness,  the  in- 
ertia of  the  public  mind  on 
education;  the  fierce  contest 
between  rabidly  Republican 
legislatures  and  fiercely  Demo- 
cratic Columbia  ;  even  the 
public  mind  doubting  seriously  that  this  was  the 
university  intended  bv  the  constitution,— and  then 
proved  by  facts  and  figures,  to  the  curators  in  a  re- 
port, and  to  the  legislature  in  an  address  before  it, 
that  the  university  must  surely  suspend  from  debt 
—from  downright  starvation  and  inanition,  unless 
the  legislature  performed  a  plain  constitutional  duty 
by  coming  to  the  rescue  with  aid  for  support  and 
maintenance."  The  honor  of  originating  the  idea  of 
locating  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Columbia  as  a  distinct  department 
of  the  university,  is  due  to  Dr.  Lathrop,  but  the  se- 
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curing  of  a  favorable  vote  by  the  legislature  was  the 
result  of  four  years'  hard  work  by  four  men,  of  whom 
Pres.  Read  was  one.  The  others  were  Daniel  S. 
Rollins,  state  representative  F.  T.  Russell  and 
Robert  L.  Todd.  Read,  Rollins  aud  Russell  argued 
before  the  legislature;  Todd  aided  them  in  contribu- 
ting articles  to  Merwin's  "Journal  of  Education," 
in  which  the  advantages  of  engrafting  the  College  of 
Agi-iculture  into  the  university  were  set  forth  in  its 
most  persuasive  manner.  Pres.  Read  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  assisting  at  tlie  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  college,  in  1871.  In  1870  the  university 
was  completely  reorganized  according  to  a  plan 
warmly  recommended  by  Pres.  Read  in  his  first  re- 
port to  the  curators,  and  became  better  adapted  to 
meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
Before  this  date  a  military  department  and  a  normal 
school  had  been  established  (both  in  1868).  In  1871 
a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  was  opened  at 
Rolla ;  in  1872  the  law  school  was  formally  opened, 
and  in  1873  the  medical  school ;  also  the  department 
of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  Other  depart- 
ments were  contemplated,  but  were  not  established 
daring  the  incumbency  of  Pres.  Read,  who  resigned 
July  4,  1876.  Pres.  Read  died  at  Keoliuk,  la., 
Oct.  3,  1878. 

LAWS,  Samuel  Spahr,  seventh  president  of  the 
State  University  of  Missouri  (1876-89),- was  born  in 
Virginia,  March  34,  1824,  son  of  a  clergyman  who 
was  a  native  of  Delaware,  and 
grandson  on  his  mother's  side 
of  John  Spahr,  a  native  of  Ger- 
man Switzerland.  The  first  of 
the  family  in  this  country  (the 
name  originally  was  spelled 
Law)  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  who  settled  in 
Jlaryland  in  1672,  some  of 
whose  descendants  intermar- 
ried with  the  Washingtons  of 
Virginia.  Both  Samuel  Spahr's 
grandmothers  were  Virginia 
women  :  a  Cropper  on  the 
father's  side;  a  Wlieeler  on  the 
mother's.  The  families  of  both 
paternal  and  maternal  grand- 
parents took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle. 
Samuel  Spahr  spent  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  the 
country.  At  tlie  age  of  eleven  he  became  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery  .store,  from  which  he  passed  to  a  drug 
-store;  then  entered  a  hardware  manufactory,  receiv- 
ing in  later  years  an  opportunity  to  become  a  partner 
with  full  charge  of  the  shops.  While  in  the  hard- 
ware business,  he  attended  night  aud  scecial  schools, 
intending  to  take  a  collegiate  course  and  study  for 
the  ministry,  aud  having  made  considerable  progress 
in  Latin  and  other  advanced  studies,  he  entered 
Miami  University  at  O.xford,  O.  The  average  grade 
of  his  course  in  this  institution  was  the  highest  ever 
recorded  on  its  books,  and  he  delivered  the  valedic- 
tory on  the  occasion  of  his  graduation  in  1848.  He 
next  entered  Princeton  Tlieological  Seminary,  taking 
the  full  course,  and  was  elected  class  orator,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  Whig  Hall.  Mr.  Laws  removed  to 
St.  Louis  on  leaving  Princeton,  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 
In  1854  he  accepted  the  chair  of  phvsics  in  West- 
mmster  College  at  Fulton,  ]\Io.,  and"  in  1855  was 
elected  president  of  the  institution  and  professor  of 
philosophy  and  sacred  literature.  The  civil  war 
seriously  affected  the  finances  and  patronage  of  the 
college,  which  under  Dr.  Laws  had  become  the 
most  pi-osperous  in  the  state,  and  its  doors  were  tem- 
poi'arily  closed.  Dr.  Laws  thereupon  retired  to  the 
congenial  labors  of  his  study,  but  on  refusing  to  take 


the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government  he 
was  imprisoned  for  several  months.  On  being  re- 
leased on  parole  he  went  to  Europe,  aad  oc  leturnlng 
to  this  country  settled  in  New  York, where  he  re- 
mained thirteen  years,  engaging  in  business;  putting 
to  good  use  the  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  ac- 
quired in  early  days  and  becoming  president  of  one 
of  the  exchanges.  While  serving  in  this|capacity  he 
invented  and  put  into  operation,  without  assistance, 
the  system  of  telegraphic  reporting  in  offices  and 
business  houses  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  It 
was  quickly  adopted  by  business  men,  and  the  net 
income  soon  amounted  to  $30, 000  a  year.  Mr.  Laws 
theu  sold  out  to  a  company  but  retained  a  royalty, 
and  before  long  resigned  his  oflice  to  devote  himself 
to  the  extension  of  his  system.  He  left  $165,000  in 
the  treasury  of  the  exchange  against  $11,000,  the 
amount  it  contained  when  he  became  manager,  and 
received  on  leaving  a  handsome  testimonial.  Before 
he  gave  his  reporting  system  into  other  hands,  he 
studied  at  Columbia  College  Law  School  and  was  ail- 
mitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  Subsequently  he  was 
graduated  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and 
spent  an  extra  year  in  study.  His  thesis,  submitted 
to  the  faculty,  was  entitled  "  Neuro-Psychology,  or 
the  Dual  Constitution  of  Man,"  and  gave  a  new 
classification  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  paper  was 
published  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Missouri  State 
Medical  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Laws  was  made 
an  honorary  member,  and  his  classification  bids  fair 
to  supersede  those  of  Willis  and  Soemmering.  In 
October,  1875,  Dr.  Laws  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  on  July  5,  1876,  was  inaugurated.  During  his 
administration  the  religious  bodies  of  the  state,  for 
the  first  time,  were  fairly  represented  in  the  faculty, 
and  the  most  cordial  relations  were  established  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  state.  A  progressive 
and  successful  educator.  Dr.  Laws  tempered  his  re- 
forms by  sober  conservatism,  and  by  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  industrial  matters,  he  was  able  to 
bring  the  laboj-s  and  processes  of  the  workshop  into 
the  schoolroom.  At  Westminster  he  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  Missouri  in  organizing  college  work  on 
the  university  plan,  making  the  departments  inde- 
pendent but  associated  schools,  equal  in  rank.  His 
work  at  Columbia  was  carried  out  on  the  same  high 
plane.  The  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  literature 
as  associated  with  theological  opinions  and  purely  on 
a  philosophical  basis,  was  first  established  by  him; 
the  chair  of  English  language  and  literature  was 
given  special  prominence,  contrary  to  the  old  English 
and  American  notions;  the  engineering,  military 
science  and  tactic-s,  and  art  departments  were  opened; 
the  astronomical  observatory  was  rebuilt  and  re- 
equipped  through  the  generosity  of  the  president  him- 
self; the  Missouri  Medical  College  became  connected 
with  the  university  as  Medical  School  No.  2;  the  Mi.s- 
souri  agricultural  experiment  station  was  legally  es- 
tablished and  organized ;  the  main  building  of  the  uni- 
versity was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  rededicated 
(1885);  and  an  alumni  association  was  formed.  Di'. 
Laws  resigned  the  presidency,  -July  1,  1889.  Dur- 
ing his  ten  years  of  service,  the  annual  appropriation 
by  the  state  legislature  increased  continuously;  the 
average  number  of  students  rose  from  261  to  578; 
and  the  whole  number,  including  those  in  the  medi- 
cal school  at  St.  Louis  and  the  mining  school  at 
Rolla,  rose  to  850;  while  the  fixed  endowment  fund 
increased  from  $337,000  to  $530,000.  The  praise 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Laws,  on  the  occasion  of  his  .re- 
tirement, for  his  wisdom  and  efficiency,  was  echoed 
in  resolutions  passed,  that  same  year,  by  the  State 
Teacher's  Association,  which  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged the  value  of  his  services  as  president  of  that 
body  and  of  the  Academy  of  Teachers  in  establish- 
ing friendly  relations  between  the  public  schools 
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and  the  university.  Dr.  Laws  is  a  pioneer  and  ex- 
pert in  the  domain  of  physlologico-psychology,  and 
has  made  the  psychic  and  the  somatic  parts  of  man's 
dual  constitution  a  special  study.  A  collection  of 
Dr.  Law's  published  writings  would  make  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  he  has  been  urged  to  publish  his  lec- 
tures on  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  theistic  real- 
ism as  text-books,  but  he  is  not  ambitious  to  be  known 
as  an  author.  The  university  as  developed  by  him, 
will  perpetuate  his  name  far  better  than  could  a 
score  of  printed  works. 

FISHEB,  Michael  Montgomery,  chairman 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri (1889-91),  was  born  near  Rockville,  Parke  co., 
Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1834.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Academy  at  Waveland,  Montgomery  co. ,  and 
then  entered  Hanover  College  at  Hanovej,  taking 
the  four  years'  course  and  receiving  his  degree  in 
1855.  Soon  after  graduation,  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Westminster  College, Fulton,  Mo., 
then  under  the  presidency  of  Samuel  S.  Laws.  In 
1860  he  was  ordained  to  tlie  ministry  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pulton,  but 
retained  his  professorship.  In  1870  he  founded  a 
college  for  women  at  Independence,  Mo. ,  and  later 
he  founded  Bellewood  Female  College,  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  In  1874  he  returned  to  Westminster,  and 
combined  with  his  professorship  the  chairmanship 
of  the  faculty.  In  1877  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
He  filled  his  new  position  with  signal  ability,  and  as 
a  teacher  and  student  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  became  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  Europe  as  well.  In  1888  he  went 
abroad,  and  spent  a  year,  chiefly  in  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  its  antiquities  and  collecting 
materials  for  the  more  successful  prosecution  of  his 
educational  work.  Soon  after  his  return,  Prof.  Laws 
resigned.and  on  June  7th  Prof.  Pisherwas  made  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  and  acting  president,  with  per- 
mission to  continue  his  professorial  labors.  The 
■  position  was  an  unenviable  one.  During  his  adminis- 
tration Pres.  Laws  had  excited  bitter'antagonisms 
and  evoked  harsh  criticisms  in  his  efforts  to  remove 
incompetent  instructors  and  to  bet- 
ter the  working  force  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  toward  the  end  of 
his  term  divisions  occurred  within 
the  institution  itself.  Without  dis- 
play of  authority  or  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  vested,  Prof.  Fisher 
restored  order  and  brought  about 
a  state  of  harmony  such  as  had 
not  been  known  for  years.  In  an 
address  at  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity, July  4,  1890,  he  referred 
to  his  predecessor  as  follows,  his 
language  showing  his  own  mod- 
esty and  his  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive entire  credit  for  the  gratifying 
status  of  the  university:  "Many 
a  star  glitters  in  our  crown  of 
rejoicing,  but  Iiow  many  of  these  stars  were  set  there 
by  Dr.  Laws!  But  for  him,  the  rejoicing  of  this  day 
would  be  impossible."  Prof.  Fisher  hoped  to  resign 
his  position  as  acting  president  in  1890,  and  that  Hon. 
John  S.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  would  take  the 
helm,  but  the  latter  declined,  and  Prof.  Fisher  served 
for  another  year,  his  burdens  being  lightened  by  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Latin  department.  In  the 
report  of  the  board  of  curators  for  1889-91  is  the 
following  tribute  to  Prof.  Fisher:  "  He  understood 
the  domestic,  social,  political  and  military  life  of  the 
Romans  as  he  knew  his  own  country.     He  was  fami- 


liar with  all  their  history,  poetiy  and  philosophy. 
But  common  association  did  not  assuage  his  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  With  a  vivacity  and  earnestness 
springing  from  a  continuous  sense  of  novelty,  he 
communicated  his  spirit  to  his  students.  In  his  pres- 
ence lethargy  and  inattention  were  impossible.  He 
was  born  to  be  an  instructor.  Diligent  study  qualified 
him  for  the  task.  Duty  with  him  was  pleasure.  To 
do  good  was  happiness.  No  man  ever  knew  him  do 
a  rash  act  or  utter  an  ignoble  sentiment.  He  was  a 
model  companion  of  youth.  He  did  not  ask  others 
to  do  what  he  did  not  habitually  practice  himself. 


His  own  conduct  was  the  law  he  laid  down  ;  his  own 
example  the  standard  he  set  up.  He  did  not  thrust 
the  truth  on  unwilling  minds  ;  he  clothed  it  with 
such  charms  that  the  heart  welcomed  it.  He  did 
not  drive  ;  he  led  liis  students.  Life  mingled  in  him 
its  choicest  elements,  the  love  of  labor  and  the  love 
of  truth.  His  presence  was  an  inspiration  ;  his 
word  enthusiasm.  His  influence  will  long  be  felt  in 
the  university  life.''  The  published  works  of  Prof. 
Fisher,  aside  from  contributions  to  periodicals,  are  : 
"The  Three  Pronunciations  of  Latin"  (1878;  3d 
ed.,  1884);  "Education,"  an  historical  work; 
' '  Method  of  Teaching  Latin  " ;  "  Banking  in  Ancient 
Pompeii " ;  "  Civil  Engineering  among  the  Romans  "; 
also  a  series  of  Latin  text-books.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Westminster  College  in  1868, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Hanover  In  1881.  He  died 
at  Columbia,  Feb.  20,  1891. 

BLACKWEIjL,  James  Shannon,  chairman 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  (1891),  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Nov.  80, 
1844.  His  parents  came  from  Virginia,  where  his 
family,  of  English  stock,  had  been  domiciled  since 
1688,  contributing  many  notable  characters  to  the 
history  of  the  Old  Dominion.  At  an  early  age 
James  Blackwell  manifested  a  strong  disposition  to 
the  acquisition  of  languages.  He  knew  German 
well  before  he  reached  his  teens;  French,  which 
he  soon  spoke  fluently,  followed  as  an  easy  exercise; 
Latin  and  Greek  became  his  next  passion,  and  under 
competent  teachers,  he  had  assimilated  more  Latin 
in  six  months  than  is  read  in  a  college  course  in  four 
years;  Horace,  Juvenal,  Homer,  and  Sophocles 
became  favorites  with  him.  Having  a  natural  bent 
for  music,  which  he  cultivated,  his  scansion  of 
Sophocles  realized  some  of  the  harmony  for  which 
the  old  Greeks  were  noted.  On  entering  college,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  young  Blackwell  took  up  the  study  of 
the  Semitic  languages,  beginning  with  Hebrew.  Soon 
finishing  the  Scriptures,  he  took  up  the  Mishnah,  and 
read  Maimonides,  studying  besides  the  Aramaic  and 
mongrel  Hebrew  in  the  various  Talmuds  and  other 
works  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  acquiring  an 
easy  style  of  composition  in  Hebrew.  The  study 
of  Arabic,  ./Ethiopic,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  and  old 
Egyptian  followed.  Returning  to  the  Aryan 
tongues,  he  learned  to  read  and  writ.e  Sanskrit,  and 
mastered  Pali,  Persian,  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,   old    Slavonic,  modern  Greek,  Dutch, 
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Swedish,  Danish,  Icelandic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  many 
more.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  shown  in 
contributions  to  many  periodicals,  and  in  papers 
read  before  the  various  societies  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  A  critical  paper  on  the  "onyx"  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  read  before  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  in  1881,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  world  in  England  and  Germany. 
His  "Contribution  to  tlie  Sounds  of  (7  and  /Sin 
Latin,  as  Shown  from  the  Talmud,"  was  widely  com- 
mented on,  and  resulted  in  making  him  a  member 
of  tlie  Royal  Philological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
His  "Views  on  the  Study  of  Language"  were 
widely  quoted,  while  his  "  German  Prefixes  and 
Suffixes  "  is  said  to  be  the  only  book  of  the  kind  in 
any  language.  The  last  named  book  is  used  in 
many  colleges,  east  and  west.  In  1879  Dr.  Black- 
well  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic 
literature  and  modern  languages  at  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  January,  1891,  It  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  a  chairman  of  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Fisher  being  incapacitated  by  severe  illness. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Black  well  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion and  served  until  June  3d,  when  Prof.  Jesse  was 
inaugurated  president.  In  June,  1894,  he  resigned  his 
chair  in  the  university.  Prof.  Blackwell  has  worked, 
and  made  translations,  in  more  than  sixty  languages. 

JESSE,  Richard  Henry,  eighth  president  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  (1891-  ),  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Va.,  March  1, 18.53,  son  of 
William  J.  and  Mar}'  (Claybrook)  Jesse.  His  birth- 
place was  the  old  Ball  farm,  the  birthplace  and  early 
home  of  Mary  Ball,  Washington's  mother.  This 
place  is  still  owned  by  Pres.  Jesse  and  two  members 
of  his  family.  His  father's  family,  coming  from 
England  in  the  early  days  of  Virginia,  settled  in 
King  William  county.  Thence  tlie  grandfather 
moved  to  the  adjoining  county  of  King  and  Queen, 
where  Pres.  Jesse's  father  was  born  and  reared. 
More  than  one  of  the  name  have  been  distinguished 
in  England  as  writers,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known 
whether  or  not  they  are  related  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  The  great-grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side  came  from  Wale.s,  and  likewise 
settled  in  King  and  Queen  countj', 
Va.  His  wife  was  an  English 
woman.  Their  son,  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard C'laybi-ook,  moved  to  the 
neighboring  county  of  Middlesex, 
where  Pres.  Jesse's  mother  was 
born  and  reared.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Claybrook  served  in  the  war  of 
1813.  Born  and  reared  an  Episcopa- 
lian, he  joined  the  Baptist  church 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Ordained 
a  minister  two  years  later,  he 
preached  the  gospel  for  twenty-five 
years.  Although  he  died  pastor 
of  the  wealthiest  Baptist  church  in 
the  state  at  that  time,  he  declined 
through  life  to  accept  any  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  support- 
iOjg  himself  and  his  family  out  of 
his  own  means,  which  were  con- 
siderable. Pres.  Jesse  received  his  preparatory 
education  in  Lancaster  county,  Va. ,  at  an  academy 
founded  by  his  father.  The  father  was  a  merchant 
and  farmer,  and  a  thorough  man  of  business,  but 
he  spent  his  means  liberally  for  the  education  of 
his  children.  For  this  purpose  he  erected  a  building 
on  his  own  land  at  the  nearest  village,  and  saw  that 
it  was  well  supplied  with  competent  teachers. 
Later  young  Jesse  was  sent  to  the  Hanover  Academy, 
at^  that  time  the  oldest  and  best  fitting-school  in 
Virginia.  Thence  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Virginia,  graduating  with  distinction  in  187.5.     The 


next  year  he  returned  to  Hanover  Academy  as  in- 
structor, chiefly  in  French  and  mathematics.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  was  principal  of  an  endowed 
high  school  in  Princess  Anne,  Md.  This  position 
he  resigned,  to  the  regret  of  everybody,  intending 
to  return  to  the  University  of  .Virginia  and  fit  him- 
self for  the  liar.  But  in  the  surnmer  of  1878  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  wrote  to  the 
L^niversity  of  Virginia  asking  that  a  dean  be  recom- 
mended for  the  academic  department.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  had  been  founded  at  New 
Orleans  iu  the  year  1840.   The  academic  department 
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or  college  proper  had  been  established  in  1856  under 
Dr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  who  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  closed, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of 
the  reconstruction  period,  the  academic  department 
was  not  opened  again  until  the  fall  of  1878.  The 
professors  in  the  University  of  Virginia  to  whom 
was  addressed  the  request  for  a  dean  united  in 
recommending  Mr.  Jesse,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent.  Unanimously  elected,  he  gave  up  with 
some  reluctance  the  idea  of  reading  law,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the 
upbuilding  of  his  department  in  the  Univei'sity  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  difliculties 
and  of  strenuous  opposition  from  those  interested 
in  other  institutions,  and  in  spite  of  the  apathy  of 
the  legislature  and  the  city  council,  he  achieved 
brilliant  success  in  building  up  the  academic  depart- 
ment, which  finally  absorbed  all  the  resources  of 
the  institution,  the  law  and  medical  departments 
being  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  their 
fees.  In  a  few  years  Paul  Tnlaue,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  gave  a  large  sum  for  the  endowment  of  a 
imiversity  in  New  Orleans.  The  trustees  appointed 
a  president,  but  did  not  take  immediately  any  further 
steps  toward  an  organization.  Dean  Jesse  strove  with 
great  energy  to  effect  a  consolidation  between  the 
Tulane  University  and  that  of  the  state.  He  soon 
wnn  to  his  ideas  Judge  E.  D.  White,  one  of  the 
Tulane  trustees,  now  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  Judge  Charles  E.  Fenner,  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  another  trustee,  and 
the  newly  appointed  president,  William  Preston 
Johnston.  These  men  finally  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement,  and  the  consolidation  was  effected  in 
June,  1884.  Offered  a  choice  in  the  consolidated 
univei-sity  between  the  chairs  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Mr.  Jesse  chose  that  of  Latin,  and  was  made  senior 
professor  in  the  fall  of  1884.  He  was  thoroughly 
tired  of  administrative  work,  and  determined  thence- 
forth to  devote  his  life  entirely  to  teaching  and  to 
scholarly  research.  This  design  he  jmrsued  for 
seven  years.  He  was  made  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  the  largest 
and  best  library  in  the  South.  In  1890,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Jes.se,  a  distinguished  professor 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  recommended  him  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Mfssouri.  Many 
friends  joined  in  urging  his  name,  and  on  Dec.  19th 
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he  was  offered  the  position  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  trustees.  On  Jan.  19, 1891,  he  finally  ac- 
cepted the  position.  In  the  following  June  he  was 
duly  inaugurated.  During  his  administration  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  made  great  progress 
within  and  without.  On  Jan.  9,  1893,  its  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  Are.  The  people  responded  gen- 
erously, and  about  $700,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  During  the  first  four 
years  of  his  administration  the  legislature  gave  to  the 
university  more  money  than  was  ever  given  by  any 
state  to  any  educational  institution  within  an  equal 
space  of  time.  The  university  has  now  the  following 
departments:  graduate,  law,  medical,  sanitary,  archi- 
tectural, engineering  (civil,  electrical,  mechanical, 
mining),  and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  to  which  is  attached  the  agricultural  experiment 
station.  Pres.  Jesse  has  been  especially  successful 
in  fostering  secondary  education  in  Missouri.  The 
university  has  now  a  thorough  system  of  affiliated 


schools.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  ten,  whose  report  on  secondary  schools  has  be- 
come justly  famous.  In  June,  1897,  he  was  made 
chairman  for  1898  of  the  section  of  higher  education 
in  the  National  Educational  Association.  On  accept- 
ing his  resignation  in  June,  1891,  Tulane  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  which  it 
had  previously  given  to  no  one  but  Pres.  G.  W.  Custis 
Lee.  Dr.  Jesse  is  an  open-communion  Baptist,  and  is 
indeed  kindly  disposed  towards  all  forms  of  Christian 
faith.  In  July,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Addie  Henry 
Polk,  of  Princess  Anne,  Md.  Her  family  (Scotch- 
Irish)  came  from  Ireland  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  settled  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Jesse,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  Presbyterian.  They  now  have  six 
children.  Pres.  Jesse  attributes  his  success  in  life 
chiefly  to  two  things:  To  the  influence  and  instruc- 
tion of  his  mother,  and  to  the  providence  of  God. 
He  particularly  dislikes  the  terra  "self-made  man," 
holding  that  any  man  or  woman  that  is  self-made  is 
necessarily  poorly  made.  When  pressed  on  one  oc- 
casion to  state  to  what  personal  trait  he  attributed 
his  success  most,  he  replied,  "When  the  cause  is 
thoroughly  good,  and  commends  itself  to  my  sober 
judgmenti  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  up,  and  no 
man  ought  to  learn  how." 

PURINTON,  George  Dana,  biologist,  was 
bom  in  Preston  county,  Va.,  (now  W.  Va.),  Oct.  1, 
1856.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  father.  Rev.  J.  M.  Purinton,  D.D.,  son 
of  Thomas  Purinton,  clergyman,  lawyer,  physician, 
and  justice  of  the  peace  of  Ooleraine,  Mass.,  was 
educated  at  Madison  University,  now  Colgate,  and 
owing  to  failing  health,  early"  in.  life  settled  in  Vir- 


finia.  Prof.  Purinton's  mother  was  Nancy  Alden 
lyon,  niece  of  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminaiy  and  College,  and  a  direct  descendant  of 
John  Alden  of  Mayflower  fame.  Prof.  Purinton, 
the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  in  the  country  schools  of  his  native  state,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  the  principalship  of  the  George's 
Creek  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  the  Chero- 
kee Male  Seminary,  the  national  high  school  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  at  Tahlequah,  I.  T.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  in  the  class  of  1879  at  the  State 
University  of  West  Virginia.  In  1879  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  B.  Fordyce  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
and  that  same  year  was  chosen  co-proprietor  and 
joint  president  of  Broadus  College,  West  Virginia. 
Finding  the  institution  financially  involved,  he 
withdrew  after  one  year's  experience,  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Piedmont, 
W.  Va.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency  and  chair  of  physical 
sciences  and  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  and  soon  after  the  resignation 
of  the  president,  he  was  called  to  preside  over  its 
affairs.  In  1883  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  physics  in  Furman  University,  South 
Carolina,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to 
his  specialty.  After  several  years  residence  at  this 
institution,  where  in  addition  to  his  professorial 
duties,  he  acted  as  analytical  chemist  and  assayer  to 
the  trade,  and  was  oflicial  chemist  to  several  oil  fac- 
tories and  fertilizer  houses,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  chemistry  and  biology  in  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
University.  Here  he  developed  a  system  of  experi- 
mental agriculture  so  successfully  that  an  appropri- 
ation was  made  by  the  slate  legislature  and  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  was  established  and  organized. 
Prof.  Purinton  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry, 
and  was  made  superintendent  of 
agriculture,  including  the  super- 
vision of  grounds  and  build- 
ings. After  the  successful  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans  to  ensure 
broader  and  better  cultivation 
of  the  farm,  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  chair  of  biology  in 
the  State  University  of  Mis- 
souri. In  1888  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Delaware, 
which  he  organized.  After  build- 
ing and  equipping  its  laborator- 
ies, and  arranging  its  staff,  he 
returned  to  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  is  a  successful 
photographer,  and  has  prepared 
a  large  number  of  superior 
lantern  projections  and  photo- 
micrographs with  which  his  own  lectures  and  those 
of  his  colleagues  are  copiou.sly  illustrated.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  duties  he  found  time  to  take  a 
special  course  of  "scientific  study  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Missouri 
State  University.  He  is  the  author  of  text-books 
entitled  "Systematic  Descriptive  Botany";  "A  Guide 
to  the  Botanical  Laboratory";  "Analytical  Chemis- 
try ";  "  Plant  Analysis,"  and  various  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  and  contributions  to  state  agricul- 
tural reports,  all  highly  recommended  by  educational 
authorities,  and  ranking  him  among  the  most  com- 
petent biologists  of  the  country.  He  needs  only  to 
be  known  as  a  personal  friend  to  demonstrate  a  good- 
ness of  heart  and  a  gentility  of  manner  which  are  a 
passport  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  Dr.  Purinton  has  received  the  degrees, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  from  the  State  University 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  degree,  M.D.,  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.    He  has  also  practiced  medi- 
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cine  successfully,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  skilful  and  well-equipped  physician. 

UPDEGRAFF,  Milton,  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Decorah,  la.,  Feb.  20,  1861,  of  American  parents. 
His  family  is  descended  from  one  of  three  brothers 
who  came  from  Holland  to  Philadelphia  with 
William  Penn,  bearing  the  Dutch  name  of  Op 
den  Graef,  which  has  since  been  transformed  into 
Updegraflf.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  prepared  himself  for  college  chiefly 
without  the  aid  of  teachers.  What  schooling  he  had 
was  obtained  at  the  high  school  in  Decorah.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  entered  the  freshman  class 
in  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  soon  at- 
tained distinction  for  mathematical  ability.  During 
his  summer  vacations  he  served  as  an  aid  on  the  U.S. 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  in  a  triangulation  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  graduated  in  1884  with 
the  highest  honors,  receiving  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  science  and  baclielor  of  civil  engineering.  In  1886 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  was  conferred  upon 
him  bj'  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
During  his  college  course  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Edward  S.  Holden,  then  director  of  the  Washburn 
observatory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  after 
graduation  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  obser- 
vatory. He  held  this  position  until  September,  1887, 
when  he  was  appointed  second  astronomer  in  the 
national  observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at 
Cordoba.  He  accepted  this  position  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  a  list  of  Southern  fixed  stars  proposed 
by  Dr.  Auwers,  the  eminent  German  astronomer,  and 
spent  over  two  years  in  Cordoba  in  accomplishing 
this  and  other  astronomical  work.  While  in  South 
America  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, crossing  the  Andes  twice  and  visiting  the 
observatories  at  Santiago,  Chili  and  La  Plata,  near 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  April,  1890,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  was  shortly  after  appointed 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  State  University 
of  Missouri,  and  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  professor  of  astronomy 
in  the  same  institution.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of 
theAsironomisehe  Oesellschafi  of  Germ&nj,  and  other 
scientific  bodies,  and  has  contiibuted  many  articles 
to  periodical  literature. 

POOBE,  Benjamin  Perley,  journalist,  was 
born  Nov.  3,  1820,  at  Indian  Hill  farm,  near  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  an  estate  that  has  been  owned  by  the 
family  since  1650,  wlien  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Poore,  a  native  of 
England.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
Benjamin  Poore  was  takento  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  city  where  much  of 
his  life  was  to  be  spent,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  went  with  his  parents 
to  Europe,  where  he  was  favored 
in  seeing  many  notable  people,  in- 
cluding Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas 
Moore  and  Gen.  Lafayette.  O  n  his 
return  he  was  sent  to  a  military 
school,  to  be  fitted  for  West  Point, 
but  disliking  the  restraint  and  the 
course  of  study  he  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands  and  ran  away,  to  ap- 
prentice himself  to  a  printer  in  W  or- 
cester,  Mass.  Having  learned  his 
trade  and  having  shown  that  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take in  adopting  it,  he  removed  to  Athens,  Ga.,  to 
edit  the  "Southern  Whig,"  which  his  father  had 
bought  for  him,  but  after  two  years'  experience  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts.  In  1841,  the  year  he  at- 
tained his  majority,  he  went  to  Belgium  as  attache 
of  the  American  legation,  and  until  1848  remained 


abroad.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  Europe,  contributing  letters  regu- 
larly to  the  Boston  "Atlas,"  and,  as  historical  agent 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  procured  copies  of  his- 
torical documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  America, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  France.  These  impor- 
tant papers,  which  cover  the  period  1493-1780,  fill  ten 
folio  volumes  and  are  illustrated  with  engraved 
maps  and  water-color  sketches.     On  his  return  to 


the  United  States  Mr.  Poore  resumed  his  journalistic 
career,  editing  the  Boston  "Bee "  and  " Sunday  Sen- 
tinel," and  wrote  some  biographical  works  including 
a  "  Campaign  Life  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,"  800,000 
copies  of  which  were  circulated,  and  a  number  of 
romances  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  revolution- 
ary war.  In  1854  he  became  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  "Journal "  and  other  news- 
papers, and  became  so  well  known  f6r  his  accuracy 
in  reporting  events  that  any  article  signed  "  Perley  " 
was  considered  authoritative.  These  letters  consti- 
tuted his  best  literary  work  and  were  continued  for 
thirty  years.  He  served  the  government  in  several 
capacities  during  that  period.  He  was  clerk  of  the 
senate  committee  on  printing  records  for  several 
years;  became  editor  of  the  "Congressional  Direc- 
tory "  in  1867;  supervised  the  indices  to  the  "  Con- 
gressional Record";  for  many  year's  brought  out  the 
annual  abridgment  of  the  public  documents  of  the 
United  States;  as  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society  edited  its  "Journal "  for  a  number  of  years; 
made  a  compilation  of  various  treaties  negotiated 
with  foreign  countries  by  the  government,  and  com- 
piled "A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Government 
Publications  of  the  United  States  1774-1881  "(1885). 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  "Agricultural 
History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.";  "The  Conspiracy 
Trial  for  the  Murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  (1865); 
"Federal  and  State  Charters"  (3  vols.  1877);  "  Life 
of  General  Burnside"  (1882),  and  "  Perley 's  Remi- 
niscences of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National  Metropolis" 
(1886).  He  was  exceedingly  interested  in  military 
matters;  formed  a  battalion  of  riflemen  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  and  after  it  joined  a  comjiany  of  the  8th 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  served  for  a  time  as  major.  In  1874  he 
served  as  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  of  Boston  and  projected  a  history  of  that 
celebrated  company.  His  ancestral  home  at  Indian 
Hill  was  a  rambling  and  picturesque  collection  of 
buildings  comprising  sixty  rooms,  filled  with  colo- 
nial furniture,  Indian  pottery  and  implements, 
weapons  and  other  relics  from  the  battlefields  of 
the  revolutionary  and  civil  wars,  and  mementoes  of 
foreign  travel.  Maj.  Poore  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  30,  1887. 

BUBLEIGH,  George  Shepard,  poet  and  re- 
former, was  born  at  Plainfield,  Windham  co..  Conn., 
March  26,  1831,  son  of  Rinaldo  and  Lydia  (Brad- 
ford) Burleigh,  and  descendant,  on  his  mother's  side, 
of  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth  colony.  He  was 
educated  at  a  district  school,  piecing  out  itsdiscrepan- 
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cies,  as  he  could,  ia  private,  while  -working  on  his 
father's  farm  until  after  he  attained  his  majority. 
The  influence  of  five  gifted  brothers  could  not  have 
failed  to  affect  sensibly  the  development  of  the  boy, 
who  began  his  career  of  verse- making  before  he 
could  form  words  with  a  pen.  In  common  with  his 
brothers,  he  was  early  interested  in  reforms,  devoting 
to  temperance  his  first  printed  poems  and  many  sub- 
sequent ones,  and  giving  to  the  cause  of  religious 
Jiberty,  to  the  auti-slavery  movement  and  to  the 
rights  of  women  an  unwavering  support.  In  1846 
and  1847  he  was  associated  with  his  brother,  William 
H.  Burleigh,  in  editing,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
"  Charter  Oak,"  a  free-soil  and  liberty  paper,  one  of 
the  earliest  to  oppose  slavery,  and,  therefore,  a 
pioneer  in  the  great  struggle  which  culminated  in 
Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation.  He  put  forth 
a  volume  of  poems  in  1849  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1865  published,  anonymously,  "  Sig- 
nal Fires,  or  the  Trail  of  the  Pathfinder,"  a  volume 
of  poems  on  picturesque  incidents  in  the  life  and  ex- 
plorations of  John  C.  Fremont;  issued  as  a  campaign 
document.  A.  translation  in  verse  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"Legende  des  SiScles,"  first  series,  was  privately 
published  in  New  York  in  1867.  The  continuation 
of  that  great  work  and  of  Hugo's  "Religion  and 
Religions  "  are  among  many  productions  lying  in  MS. 
in 'the  author's  desk.  Mr.  Burleigh  was  married, 
March  17,  1849,  to  Ruth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Ruth  (Richmond)  Burgess  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
He  spends  his  summers  in  a  quaint  cottage  at  Sea- 
connet,  R.  I.,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  sea,  and 
from  other  things  less  eternal. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  Clifton  Rhodes,  planter, 
merchant  and  legislator,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
Nov.  33,  1846,  son  of  John  Cabell  Breckinridge, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  (1856-60),  U.  S. 
senator  and  Confederate  general.  Clifton  Breckin- 
ridge was  educated  at  the  private  schools  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  as  a  private.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  into  business;  but  after  two  years  entered  Wash- 
ington College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  University), 
and  remained  for  three  years.  Being  forced  to  aban- 
don study  on  account  of  imperfect  eyesight,  he  re- 
moved to  Arkansas,  where  he  became  a  cotton 
planter,  and  engaged  in  the  commission  business  at 
Pine  Bluff.  In  1883  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  congressman-at-lai'ge;  in  1884  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  second  district  of  Arkansas  in  congress, 
and  in  1886  was  re-elected.  In  1888  he  was  again 
elected,  but  the  Republican  candidate,  John  M. 
Clayton,  contested  his  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the 
election  returns  had  been  tampered  with,  and  the  as- 
sassination of  the  latter  while  engaged  in  the  taking 
of  testimony  increased  the  enmity  between  the  two 
political  parties.  Mr.  Breckinridge  took  his  seat, 
but  in  April,  1890,  a  congressional  committee  visited 
Arkansas  to  take  testimony  relative  to  the  election 
of  1888  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Clayton,  and,  after 
examining  1,200  witnesses,  reported,  in  August,  that 
Mr.  Breckinridge  was  not  entitled  to  the  seat.  He 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  two  hours  in  duration, 
declaring  that,  as  the  house  was  Republican  and  Mr. 
Clayton  was  his  friend,  the  murder  could  have  had 
no  political  significance,  while  to  have  resigned 
would  have  been  to  admit  that  the  charge  was  true. 
By  a  party  vote  of  105  to  63,  his  seat  was  de- 
clared vacant.  A  number  of  Democrats  left  the 
house,  to  protract  the  contest  by  breaking  a  quorum  ; 
but  Mr.  Breckipridge  discouraged  this.  In  1890  and 
1893  he  was  again  elected.  He  has  served  ou  the 
committees  on  manufactures,  rivers  and  harbors, 
ways  and  means,  and  appropriations,  and  in  the 
fiftieth  congress  aided  in  preparing  the  Mills  tariff 
bill,  assisting  in  its  passage  through  the  house,  and 


its  advocacy  on  the  stump.  In  the  fifty-first  con- 
gress he  took  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  McKinley 
bill.  In  1876  he  was  married  to  Katherine  B.  Carson 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.     He  resides  at  Pine  Bluff',  Ark. 

FOULKE,  William  Dudley,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  30,  1848, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Shoemaker)  Foulke! 
His  father  was  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Foulke  of  Wales, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1698  and  settled  at 
Gwynedd,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  William  D.  Foulke 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1869,  and  at  the  Columbia  Law  School 
in  1871.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1870, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New 
York  until  1876,  when  he  moved  to  Richmond,  Ind. 
He  was  for  fifteen  years  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.. 
as  well  as  engaged  in  general  practice.  He  was 
elected  by  the  Republicans  in  1882  member  of  the 
Indiana  state  senate  from  Wayne  county,  and  served 
four  years.  During  his  term  of  oflice  he  refused  to 
support  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency,  and  this 
refusal  was  followed  by  his  retirement  from  political 
life  after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  became 
interested  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  1885  to  establish  this  reform  in  Indiana. 
He  subsequently  organized  and 
became  president  of  the  Indiana 
Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion. He  conducted  a  series  of 
investigations  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Insane  Hos- 
pital, which  resulted  in  revealing 
many  abuses,  fraudulent  con- 
tracts, the  ill-treatment  of  patients, 
etc.,  which  were  due  mainly  to 
the  spoils  system  under  the  Demo 
cratic  management  of  that  in- 
stitution. This  investigation  and 
the  publicity  given  to  it  had 
considerable  influence  iu  the  elec- 
tions of  1886  and  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Indiana  in  the 
subsequent  presidential  election. 
In  1889  and  1890  he  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  national  civil 
service  reform  league  a  series  of  investigations 
into  tlie  condition  of  the  federal  civil  service  and  the 
operation  of  the  reform  law.  The  subjects  of  con- 
gressional patronage,  the  administration  of  the  patent 
ofllce  and  census  bureau,  political  changes  in  the 
post  office  department,  and  the  removals  of  office- 
holders upon  secret  charges  were  considered  in  detail, 
and  some  severe  strictures  were  made  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pres.  Harrison.  Mr.  Foulke  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  American  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association.  About  the  year  1890  he  re- 
tired from  the  bar,  and  in  1891  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Swarthmore  College,  but  was  unable  to  accept 
the  position.  He  is  the  author  of  ' '  Slav  and  Saxon  " 
(1887),  a  monograph  treating  of  the  growth  of  Russian 
civilization,  and  of  a  biograpliy  of  Oliver  P.  Morton 
(1898),  the  war  governor  of  Indiana  and  senator  from 
that  state.  Mr.  Foulke  was  for  a  short  time  in  1883 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  "Palladium," 
then  the  leading  journal  in  Eastern  Indiana,  and  has 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
as  well  as  a  public  speaker  upon  political  and  litei'ary - 
subjects.  He  was  the  acting  chairman  of  the  con- 
gress of  suffrage  of  the  world's  congress  auxUiary 
of  the  Columbian  exposition.  He  was  elected  in 
1893  president  of  the  American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League.  He  was  married,  in  Paris,  Prance, 
Oct.  10,  1872,  to  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mark  E. 
and  Caroline  (Middleton)  Reeves. 
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HT7LME,  George  Breedon,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Shinfleld,  Reading,  Berkshire,  England,  Aug.  27, 
1855,  son  of  George  and  Marion  (James)  Hulme, 
both  natives  of  England.  His  father  is  descended 
from  the  Baron  d'Haflme,  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England  in  1066.  His  mother  is 
descended  from  King  Henry  I.  through  the  line  of 
Welsh  kings.  He  was  educated  at  Wellington  Col- 
lege public  school,  after  which  he  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1881. 
That  same  year  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  land  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  at  New  York.  He  re- 
mained there  but  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  into  tlie  real 
estate  business  for  himself  in 
Montana,  in  which  he  has  since 
been  engaged.  He  is  also  as- 
sociated with  Gen.  Egbert  L. 
Viele  at  the  head  of  the  East 
Bay  Land  and  Improvement 
Co.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hulme 
has  traveled  extensively,  and 
is  much  interested  in  athletics 
and  all  out-door  sports.  He 
was  president  of  the  Oxford 
University  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
(1876);  president  of  the  Magda- 
len College  Boat  Club,  Oxford 
(1877,  1878,  1879);  president 
of  the  Yellowstone  Gun  Club  in  Montana  (1883) ;  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  and  New  York  Ath- 
letic clubs,  also  the  M.  C.  Boat  Club,  O.  U.  Boat 
Club,  and  Leander  Boat  Club  of  England  ;  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Tandem  Sleighing  Club  of  New  York, 
and  is  the  best  known  and  most  .successful  exhibitor 
of  heavy  harness  horses  in  the  United  States. 

LYON,  Merrick,  educator,  was  born  at  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.,  April  7, 1815,  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan 
and  Hannah  (Smith)  Lyon.  His  father  was  a  pros- 
perous farmer  and  a  leading  man  in  town.  Merrick 
remained  at  home  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  working  on  the  farm,  and  during  the  winter 
months  attending  the  public  schools.  He  entered 
Hopkins  Academy,  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years ;  teaching  public  schools  in  the 
winter.  The  last  year  of  his  preparatory  course 
was  passed  at  the  Baptist  Academy,  in  Worcester. 
In  September,  1836,  he  entered  the  freshman  class 
of  Brown  University,  but  during  the  next  year  was 
principal  of  the  East  Dennis  (Mass. )  High  School.  He 
.  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1841 ,  having  attained  to 
high  rank  as  a  scholar.  On  leaving  college  he  at 
once  entered  upon  what  has  been  his  life-work — 
teaching.  In  1845  he  became  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  University  Grammar  School,  and  although 
offered  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Ann  Arbor,  and  similar  positions  in  other 
institutions,  he  remained  at  Providence,  laboring 
with  signal  efficiency  and  zeal  to  promote  classical 
and  academic  culture.  During  the  year  1855  he 
also  taught  Greek  in  college.  In  1873  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  was  appointed  honorary  commissioner  to  the 
world's  fair  at  Vienna.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
common  council  of  Providence  in  1855,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Merrick  has  been  a  leading  and 
active  member  of  the  school  committee,  doing  an 
amount  of  gratuitous  labor  for  which  the  public 
must  always  hold  him  in  grateful  asteem.  He  was 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion in  1873  and  1874,  and  was  also  president  for  two 
years  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.     He 


was  president  one  year  of  the  Rhode  Island  Baptist 
social  union.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
Brown  University,  and  in  1877  was  elected  a  fellow, 
filling  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Pres.  Caswell.  In  1873  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of 
a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  was  married,  Aug. 
23, 1843,  to  Caroline  Brown,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Jenks,  of  Middleborough,  Mass.,  and  sister  of  Pro- 
fessor Jenks,  of  the  university. 

MALBONE,  Francis,  U.  S.  senator,  was  the 
son  of  Francis  Malbone,  of  Virginia,  and  the  grand- 
sou  of  Adolphus  Malbone,  of  the  colony.  He  en- 
tered into  business  in  Newport  with  his  brother, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Evan  &  Francis  Malbone, 
which  partnership  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Evan  in  1784,  when  the  surviving  partner  became 
associated  with  Daniel  Mason.  The  business  was 
then  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  Malbone  & 
Mason  ,but  it  was  not  successful,  and  the  connection 
was  soon  dissolved.  Col.  Malbone  lost  heavily  in 
trade,  but  confidence  in  him  was  not  impaired,  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  were  always  ready  to  honor 
him  when  an  opportunity  occurred.  He  made  a 
number  of  voyages  as  supercargo,  and  went  out  in 
the  ship  Mount  Hope  in  1801,  on  her  first  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies.  In  1805  he  again  sailed  in  her  in 
the  same  capacity,  believing  that  the  sea-voyage 
would  restore  him  to  health.  When  he  returned  in 
the  ship,  Oct.  13,  1806,  greatly  benefited,  the  New- 
port artillery  came  out  to  welcome  him  and  gave 
him  a  public  reception.  His  attachment  to  this 
company  was  very  great.  He  had  been  instru- 
mental in  reorganizing  it  after  the  war,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  brought  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  his  commission  having  been  dated 
in  1793.  He  entered  congress  as  a  Federalist,  in  1793. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Col.  Malbone  had  gone 
through  the  several  gradations  of  office,  and  had 
faithfully  and  diligently  served  the  state  and  town 
as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  senator  in  congress.  He  left  Newport 
Feb.  30,  1809,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 
On  Sunday,  .Tune  4th,  while  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol,  to  attend  divine  service,  he  fell,  and  im- 
mediately expiied. 

KNIGHT,  Kichard,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  in  Cranston,  li.  I.,  Oct.  5,  1771.  His  father 
was  Deacon  Stephen  Knight,  of  the  South  Scituate 
Six  Principle  Baptist  Church,  who  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Richard  Knight,  Esq.,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Cranston.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  resided  in  the  town  of  his  nativity 
during  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  about  three 
years.  On  his  conversion,  in  early  manhood,  he 
worshiped  with  the  Six-Principle  Church  in  Scitu- 
ate, with  which  he  united  in  1804,  and  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  John  Westcott,  of  the  Foster  Church. 
His  activity  and  power  as  a  speaker  soon  brought 
him  into  public  notice.  He  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Scituate  Church,  Oct.  19,  1809,  by  Elders 
Westcott,  Manchester,  and  Sprague.  This  church 
he  continued  to  serve  with  great  fidelity  and  success 
until  his  death.  Of  one  of  the  revivals  that  occurred 
under  his  ministry,  he  says,  in  his  history,  "  A  ref- 
ormation took  place,  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  were  added  to 
this  society,  when  it  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  members."  His  church  finally  numbered 
over  four  hundred  members.  In  1837  he  published, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Rhode  Island  yearly 
meeting  of  Six-Principle  Baptists,  his  valuable  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  about  370  pages,  entitled  "History 
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of  the  General  and  Six  Principle  Baptists  in  Europe 
and  America:  In  Two  Parts."  This  work  exhibits 
much  research  and  is  now  of  great  historic  worth,  as 
it  contains  the  annals  of  many  Ehode  Island 
churches,  and  valuable  biographical  slietches.  His 
ministry  was  long  and  highly  honored.  For  fifty- 
three  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Scituate 
church,  "not  ceasing  in  his  labors  until  within  a  few 
months  of  his  decease,"  wliich  occurred  in  Cranston, 
at  his  residence,  Apr.  10,  1863. 

BOGARDUS,  James,  inventor,  was  born  in 
CatsklU,  N.  y.,  March  14,  1800.  He  received  a 
common-school  education,  and  in  1814  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  watch-makers  trade.  Wliile  mastering 
his  trade  he  also  became  an  expert  die-sinker  and  en- 
graver. In  1830  he  constructed  an  eight-day,  three- 
wlieeled  chronometer  clock,  whicli  was  awarded 
the  highest  premium  at  the  iSrst  fair  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute.  Later  he  completed  an  eight-day 
clock  which  without  dials  marked  the  hours,  min- 
utes and  seconds.  In  1838  he  devised  the  ring- 
flier  for  cotton-spinning  and  in  1839  an  eccentric 
mill,  with  the  grindingstones  all  running  in  the  same 
direction.  In  1831  he  perfected  a  machine  for  the 
engraving  of  figures,  etc.,  on  gold  watch-dials, 
and  in  1883  a  transfer-machine  for  producing  bank- 
note plates  from  separate'  dies.  Both  of  these  ma- 
chines speedily  came  into  general  use.  In  1833  he 
patented  the  first  dry  gas  meter,  and  in  1836  so  im- 
proved it  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  current 
fluids.  During  a  visit  to  England  in  1836  he  devised 
a  medallic  engraving  machine,  which  produced  a 
gi-eat  sensation  when  first  used,  and  in  1839  he  was 
given  a  reward  by  the  British  government  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  machine  for  manufacturing  postage 
stamps.  There  were  3,600  competitors  for  this  re- 
ward. In  1847  Mr.  Bogardus  erected  in  New  York 
city,  for  his  own  use,  a  factory  building  five  stories 
in  height,  constructed  wholly  of  cast-iron,  which 
was  the  first  structure  of  its  kind.  Later,  Mr. 
Bogardus  erected  many  buildings  of  the  same  kind 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the 
articles  already  mentioned,  he  invented  machines 
for  cutting  India  rubber  into  fine  threads,  for  shirring 
India  rubber  fabrics,  for  pressing  glass  and  for 
drilling,  a  siui-and-planet  horse  power,  a  dyna- 
mometer, a  pyrometer  and  a  deep-sea  sounding 
machine.  His  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  tools  were  also  numerous  and  important.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  Apr.  13,  1874. 

GBEEWE,  William,  lawyer,  was  born  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  Jan.  1,  1797,  son  of  Ray  and  Mary 
(Plagg)  Greene.  His  father  was  attorney-general  of 
Rhode  Island  for  many  years,  and  was  a  senator 
in  congress  from  October,  1797,  lo  May,  1801.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  George  Flagg,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  His  grandfather,  William  Greene,  was 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1778  to  1786  ;  and 
his  great-grandfather,  William  Greene,  died  while 
governor  of  the  colony,  after  having  been  elected  to 
that  office  four  times.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  his  primary  education  in  Kent  Academy, 
at  East  Greenwich,  B.  I.,  and  in  George  J.  Patton's 
School,  at  Hartford,  after  which  he  entered  Brown 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1817,  delivering  the  valedictoiy  of  his  class.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Greene  entered  the  law  school  of  Judges 
Reeves  and  Gould,  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  which  then 
had  a  high  reputation.  While  there  Gov.  William 
Beach  Lawrence  was  his  room-mate,  and  John  Y. 
Mason  of  Virginia,  and  John  M.  Clayton  of  Dela- 
ware, were  attendants  at  the  same  school.  After 
completing  his  law  studies,  Mr.  Greene  rode  on 
horseback  from  Warwick  to  Columbus,  0.,  where 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Gov.  Brown  and  sub- 
sequently settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  pursued 
the  practice  of  law  until  1868.  While  there  he  did 
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much  for  the  cause  of  education,  in  the  formation  of 
the  school  system  of  Ohio;  acting  as  president  of  the 
school  board  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he  returned  to  his  ancestral  farm  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  This 
farm  had  been  owned  by  his  family  since  the  time 
of  its  purchase  from  the  Chief  Miantonomi.  In 
Ohio  Mr.  Greene  took  an  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  state,  first  as  a  Whig  and  afterward  as  a 
Republican.  He  was  personally  intimate  with  Clay 
and  Webster,  from  whom  he  received  many  letters. 
Mr.  Greene  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1866  and  1867,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention  that  nominated  Gen.  Grant  for 
the  presidency.  Mr.  Greene  married,  Apr.  30, 1831, 
Abby,  daughter  of  Erastus  Lyman,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  She  died  Jul.  18,  1863.  They  had  two 
children,  Annie  Jean  and  Catharine  Ray.  Mr. 
Greene's  second  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Caroline 
Mathewson,  Nov.  30.  1867.    He  died  in  1881. 

WBIGHT,  Ebenezer  Kellogg,  banker,   was 
born    in   "Wright    settlement,   Rome,   Oneida   co., 
N.  Y.,  Jul.  38,  1837.     The  Wright  family  came 
originally  from  Essex  county,  England,  where  they 
were  well  established  before  the  sixteenth  century.  ' 
Thomas  Wright  came  to  this  countiy  in  the  first 
half  of   the  seventeenth    century,   and  settled    at 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1670.     His 
descendants  have  been  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Nutmeg  state  in  every  generation  since  his  time. 
His  great-grandson  was  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wright, 
who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1734  and  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  from  1733 
imtil  his  death  in  1746.     A  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Wright,  named  after  his  father,  held  a  commission 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
war  of  independence.     A  few  years  after  peace  had 
been  declared,  Lieut.  Ebenezer  Wright  and  his  wife 
removed  to  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  settled.     They  were  among  the  organizers  of 
the  first  religious  society  of  Rome,  now  known  as 
the  Presbyterian  Church.     A    grandson  of   Lieut. 
Wright  and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Butler, 
of    Wethersfield,   Conn.,    was   Ebenezer   Wright, 
whose  wife  was  Sophia,  daughter  of  Israel  Denio 
and  sister  of  Hiram  Denio,  for  twelve  years  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  state.  '  Eben- 
ezer Kellogg  Wright,  ason  of  Eben- 
ezer William  Wright  and  Sophia 
Denio,  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York  state  and 
Connecticut,   and    spent  some  of 
his  boyhood  days  working  on  his 
father's  farm.     His  uncle.   Judge 
•  Denio,  was  president  of  the  Utica 
City  Bank  oS,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
gave    his    nep'^ew    a   position    as 
messenger  in  thi.t  Institution  when 
the  latter  was  sevtnteen  years  of 
age.     He  advanced  steadily  in  the 
business    and   became   successive- 
ly  a   clerk,   bookkeeper  and  tel- 
ler.     In  March,   1859,   when   he 
was  twenty- one  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Wright    resigned   liis  position   in 
the    Utica   bank   to    become   the 
teller's     assistant    in     the     Park 
Bank  of  New  York  city,  with  which  he  was  contm- 
uously  connected  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  remained  as  teller's  assistant  to  1866,  when  he 
was  appointed  receiving  teller.     Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  made  paying  teller,  and  in  1876  became 
cashier.     He  was  elected  a  director  in  the  corpora- 
tion in  1878,  second  vice-president  in  1888,   vice- 
president  the  same  year,  and  president  in  1890.    Mr. 
Wright  was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  was  a 
member    of    the    chamber  of    commerce,    of    the 
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Church  Club,  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  a  trustee  of  the  State  Trust  Co.,  a  member  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  and  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society,  and  held  many  other 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  community. 
The  degree  of  31.  A.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1894  by  Hamilton  College.  In  1863  Mr.  Wright 
was  married  to  Josephine  Lyon,  daughter  of  Robert 
D.  and  ilargaret  Gardner  (Frye)  Hamilton,  a  de- 
scendant of  an  old  colonial  family,  members  of 
which  were  Col.  James  Frye  and  Capt.  James  Frye, 
soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  Mayflower 
pilgrims.     ]Mr.  Wright  died  Aug.  1,  1895. 

STRACHEY,  William,  author  and  colonist,  is 
interesting  as  having  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
the  earliest  American  colonies.  He  was  an  English- 
man, who,  in  1609  sailed  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  for 
Virginia,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermudas, 
and  did  not  reach  his  destination  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  There  he  was  made  first  secretary  of  the 
colony,  and  held  the  position  for  three  years,  com- 
pilingduringthat  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the settler.s, 
a  collection  of  "  Lawes,  Divine,  Morall,  and  Mar- 
tiall."  He  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and 
wrote  "  A  True  Repertory  of  the  Wracke  and  Re- 
demption of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  upon  and  from  the 
Islands  of  the  Bermudas,"  published  afterwards  in 
Purchas'  "Pilgrims,"  and  said  by  Malone  to  have 
prompted  the  introductory  scene  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest."  He  also  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Lord 
Bacon  a  "  Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Brittan- 
nia,"  which  was  published  in  1849  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society. 

OTXEITDORFER,  Anna  Belir.  philanthropist 
and  journalist,  was  born  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  Feb. 
13,  1815.  A  brotlier  having  migrated  to  New  York 
state,  settling  in  Niagara  county,  Miss  Behr  left  for 
this  country  in  1837,  and  for  some  time  resided  with 
him  at  his  home.  In  the  following  year  she  married 
Jacob  Uhl,  a  printer  by  trade, 
who  in  1844  started  a  job  office  in 
New  York  city  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  purchased  the  "New 
Yorker  Staats  Zeitung."  then  a 
small  weekly  paper,  which  became 
the  foundation  of  the  great  Ger- 
man organ  of  New  York.  With 
the  diligent  assistance  of  his  young 
wife,  Mr.  Uhl  was  soon  enabled  to 
change  his  paper  to  a  tri-weekly, 
and  in  1849  to  a  daily  newspaper. 
In  1853  he  died,  leaving  his  widow, 
in  addition  to  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  burden  of  the  manage- 
nient  of  the  newspaper.  Mrs. 
Uhl,  however,  had  thoroughly 
familiarized  herself  with  the  details 
of  newspaper  management,  pos- 
sessed eminent  executive  abilities 
and  business  skill,  and  by  perseverance,  enei'gy  and 
pluck  succeeded  in  making  her  newspaper  not  only 
remunerative  but  a  power  in  the  land.  iMany  offers 
of  purchase  were  made  her  but  she  declined  them  all, 
and  from  1853  until  1859  was  sole  manager.  In 
July,  1859,  she  became  the  wife  of  Jlr.  Oswald  Otten- 
dorfer,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  staff  of 
the  paper  ;  and  after  that  Mr.  Ottendorfer  occupied 
the  chief  editorial  chair  while  his  wife,  up  to  a 
period  near  to  her  death,  was  business  manager. 
Mrs.  Ottendorfer  was  famous  for  her  works  of 
charily.  In  addition  to  innumerable  acts  of  private 
benevolence,  of  which  the  public  never  learned,  she 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  her  great  wealth  to  creating, 
enlarging  or  endowing  charitable  and  other  institu- 
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tions.  In  1875  she  built,  in  memory  of  her  daughter  Isa. 
bella,  the  Isabella  Home  foraged  women,  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  on  which  she  spent  altogether  $50,000. 
In  1881  she  contributed  about  $40,000  to  a  memorial 
fund  in  support  of  several  institutions,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  she  spent  about  $75,000  in  building  and 
furnishing  the  woman's  pavilion  of  the  German  Hos- 
pital of  New  York  city.  She  also  paid  out  over 
$100,000  for  the  German  Dispensary  in  Second  ave- 
nue and  at  her  death  bequeathed  135,000  to  be 
divided  among  the  employes  of  the  "Staats  Zei- 
tung." One  year  befoi-e  her  death,  Mrs.  Ottendorfer 
received  a  medal  from  the  Empress  Augusta  of  Ger- 
many in  recognition  of  her  many  acts  of  charity. 
These  were  continued  in  her  last  will  and  testament 
in  which  she  provided  most  liberally  for  the  institu- 
tions already  aided,  and  included  several  otliers 
among  her  beneficiaries.  Mrs.  Ottendorfer  died  in 
New  York  city,  Apr.  1,  1884. 

HARRIS,  Thaddeus  Mason,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Jul.  17, 
1768.  His  father  having  been  killed  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  Thaddeus  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  spent  his  early  years  at  work  on  a 
farm  in  the  township  of  Stirling,  Mass.  From  here 
he  entered  the  employ  of  a  Dr.  Morse,  who,  finding 
him  to  be  a  promising  boy,  assisted  him  to  enter  Har- 
vard College.  On  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  in 
1787,  he  was  publicly  commended  by  the  president, 
for  a  poem  on  "History,"  which  he  then  delivered. 
He  was  at  this  period  offered  the  position  of  private 
secretary  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  gladly  accepted 
it,  but  fell  ill  of  smallpox,  and  was  unable  to  go. 
On  his  recovery  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge to  begin  the  study  of  theology.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  librarian  of  Harvard,  and  about  this 
time  attracted  attention  by  a  picturesque  poem  in 
the  style  of  the  period,  on ' '  The  Triumphs  of  Super- 
stition." On  completing  his  theological  studies,  in 
1793,  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
which  he  filled  until  his  death,  although  leaving  it 
at  different  times  to  travel,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  in  the  West  and  also  in  England.  On 
his  return  from  the  first  of  these  trips,  in  1803,  he 
published  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  into  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  State  of  Ohio."  Hisother  writings  are: 
"  A  Minor  Encyclopaedia,"  commended  by  Daniel 
Webster;  a  poem  "On  the  Patronage  of  Genius" 
(1805) ;  a  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  "  (1830)  which 
was  afterwards  translated  into  German;  "Biograph- 
ical Memorials  of  James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of 
Georgia  "  (1841),  and  a  large  number  of  sermons  and 
addresses,  published  from  time  to  time.  He  died  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1843. 

LINCOLN,  Charles  Perez,  U.  S.  consul,  was 
born  in  Quincy  township.  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  in 
1843,  son  of  Perez  and  Harriet  Patty  Lincoln, 
who  settled  there  upon  a  farm  before  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state  into  the  Union.  His  paternal 
ancestors  settled  in  Massachusetts,  coming  from 
England  in  1636,  and  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  rev- 
olution and  1813.  In  the  latter  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Timothy  Soverill  Hopkins,  of  Erie  county, 
N.  Y. ,  distinguished  himself  as  brigadier-general, 
having  received  his  first  commission  as  captain  from 
Gov.  Clinton,  1805.  The  eldest  son  in  a  family  of 
six  children,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  survivor.  Col. 
Lincoln  received  early  training  as  a  farmer.  His 
education  was  begun  in  the  public  schools,  and  he 
attended  Hillsdale  College,  where  he  enlisted  as  or- 
derly sergeant  in  company  C  of  the  1st  Michigan 
regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  O.  B.  Wilcox.  This 
regiment  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Potomac  over 
the  Long  Bridge  into  Virginia,  May  34,  1861,  and 
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was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria.  In  recognition  of  this  service 
It  was  quartered  in  "Price,  Birch  &  Co.'s  Slave 
Pen,"  previously  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  and  here  Col.  Lincoln  liberated  the  first  slave 
made  absolutely  free  in  the  war,  George  C.  Smith, 
a  young  coloied  boy  found  in  the  "pen,"  who  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
went  with  his  deliverers  to  Michigan.  In  December, 
1890,  this  negro  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Col. 
Lincoln  afterwards  recruited  company  C  of  the 
19th  Michigan  infantry,  of  which  he  was  made 
captain,  and  at  the  battle  of  Spring  Hill,  Tenn., 
where  his  regiment  and  brigade  were  commanded 
by  Gen.  John  Coburn  of  Indiana,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  detained  for  several  months  in  Libby 
prison.  Continuing  in  active  service  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  in  the  fall  of  1S64,  and 
returning  to  Michigan,  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  national  state  guard.  He  served  four  years  as 
chancery  court  clerk;  was  for  several  years  employed 
in  the  internal  revenue  service;  and  in  1875  was 
appointed  consul  to  Canton,  China,  by  Pres.  Grant, 
where  he  remained  until  1881.  He  then  returned 
to  the  United  States,  resided  for  a  time  in  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  and  finally  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Harrison  deputy  commissioner  of 
pensions.  He  is  au  ardent  Republican,  and  as  a 
campaign  orator  has  rendered  effective  service,  be- 
ing both  fluent  and  forceful  as  a  speaker.  In  the 
G.  A.  R.  he  has  served  two  years  as  commander  of 
the  famous  Kit  Carson  post,  and  one  year  as  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  the  Potomac.  On 
Oct.  3,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lawrence, 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  Price  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  has  one  child.  Bertha  Donna  Perez  Lincoln. 

MOWRY,  Daniel,  jurist,  was  born  at  Smith- 
field,  R.  I.,  Aug.  17,  1729,  son  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Mowry.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
cooper,  and  his  educational  advantages  were  limited 
to  an  attendance  of  three  months  at  a  district  school. 
He  supplied  the  deficiency,  however,  by  private 
study,  and  thus  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  valuable 
fund  of  knowledge.  Being  possessed  of  superior 
intellectual  ability  and  strong  common  sense,  his 
worth  was  soon  appreciated,  and  in  his  eai'ly  man- 
hood he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  various  public  ca- 
pacities. He  represented  his  native  town  in  the 
general  assembly  most  of  the  time  from  May,  1766, 
until  October,  1776,  when  he  was  chosen  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  jiidicial  oflSce  with  great  efficiency,  and 
was  re-elected  to  that  position  in  1777,  1778,  1779 
and  1780.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly in  May,  1776,  when  that  body  passed  the  fa- 
mous "Independence  Act,"  just  two  months  before 
the  adoption  by  congress  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. While  a  member  of  the  general  assembly- 
he  served  on  some  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  north- 
ern Rhode  Island  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  years  immediately  preceding.  His  well- 
known  ability  and  experience-  caused  him  fre- 
quently to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  advocate  for 
parties  having  cases  before  the  courts.  In  1780  he 
was  elected,  with  James  M.  Varnum,  Ezekiel  Cor- 
nell and  John  Collins,  to  represent  the  state  in  con- 
gress. In  May,  1781,  he  was  re-elected,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  was  again  solicited  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  declined  the 
nomination.  For  twenty  years  he  held  the  office  of 
town  clerk,  and  his  son  Daniel  continued  to  serve 
in  the  same  capacity  for  thirty-five  years,  father 
and  son  holding  that  office  for  fifty-five  years.     He 
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was  thrice  married:  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Anne  Phillips.  She  died  Sept.  13, 
1753.  On  Aug.  19,  1756,  he  married  Nancy,  widow 
of  Thomas  Arnold.  His  third  wife  was  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Anthony  and  Rachel  Steere.  She  died 
Apr.  4,  1827.  Seven  children  were  the  issue  of 
these  marriages.  Judge  Mowry  died  July  6,  1806. 
CAMPBELL,  Allen  Green,  miner  and  capi- 
talist, was  born  on  a  farm  in  what  was  then  Pulaski 
county.  Mo.,  Oct.  16,  1834.  His  father,  a  man  of 
wealth,  died  when  Allen  was  but  eighteen  mouths 
old,  and  his  estate  was  soon  squandered  by  those 
who  had  it  in  charge.  Allen  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  five;  but,  nonetheless,  the  one  on  whom 
rested  most  heavily  the  burden  of  maintenance,  for 
his  mind  seemed  to  grasp 
financial  situations  almost 
with  its  earliest  unfolding. 
As  a  first  effort,  he  earned 
a  few  pennies  selling  gin- 
gerbread which  his  mother 
had  made,  and  as  long  as 
that  beloved  mother  lived 
in  this  world  their  plans 
and  interests  were  always 
united.  While  still  a  mere 
child  he  essayed  a  man's 
work,  and  after  following 
and  guiding  the  plough  all 
day,  his  weary  little  body 
was  rocked  to  sleep  in  his 
mother's  arms  at  night.  Dur- 
ing one  year  of  his  early 
youth  also  he  carried  brick 
for  five  dollars  a  month. 
This  was  before  machinery 
came  into  use  and  when  the  mortar  was  made  by 
tramping  with  oxen  and  the  brick  moulded  by  hand. 
Reaching  out  in  all  directions  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, he  was  now  engaged  in  farming,  now  in  wood 
chopping  and  teaming,  and  when  lie  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  child  he  was  taking  contracts  and  em- 
ploying men.  With  but  a  few  weeks'  study  in  the 
school-room,  he  was  an  adept  figurer  in  profit  and  loss. 
In  1856  he  took  up  some  farming  land  in  Kansas,  but, 
feeling  himself  unsuited  to  this,  he  joined  a  party  of 
gold  hunters  boimd  for  Pike's  Peak,  and  they  made 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  into  what  is  now  Col- 
orado, but  which  was  then  under  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  was  called  Jefferson  territory.  Af- 
ter mining  there  until  1863,  Mr.  Campbell  went  to 
Montana,  where  he  mined  and  traded  on  a  large 
scale  for  some  time.  He  has,  in  fact,  mined  in  all 
the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Missouri,  and 
given  employment  to  vast  numbers  of  men,  and  this 
ability  to  help  his  fellows  has  been  to  him  perhaps 
the  greatest  reward  of  his  labors.  He  was  the  chief 
moving  force  in  the  development  and  working  of 
the  great  Horn  silver  mine  in  southern  Utah,  and 
one  of  the  organizers  and  builders  of  the  Utah  South- 
ern Extension  railroad.  Mr.  Campbell  was  known 
all  over  Utah  at  the  time  when  the  "gentiles" 
made  their  first  effort  at  representation,  and  this  ele- 
ment being  in  need  of  a  worthy  representative  in 
what  seemed  a  hopeless  contest  in  the  cause  of  po- 
litical liberty,  put  him  in  nomination  for  delegate  to 
congress  against  George  Q.  Cannon.  That  contest 
and  its  results  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition 
here.  A  remarkable  man,  of  inflexible  purpose,  to 
whom  difficulties  and  dangers  seem  to  offer  no  ob- 
stacles, and  whose  perseverance  nothing  can  daunt, 
Mr.  Campbell  is  a  veritable  Spartan  in  nature.  His 
watch-word  is  "duty,"  and  for  fulfilling  its  man- 
date he  expects  no  praise.  His  life  would  be_  called 
by  the  average  man  one  long  series  of  hardships  and 
suffering,  but  he  himself  has  never  seemed  so  to  es- 
teem it.     His  warm,  sunshiny  nature  has  seemed,  to 
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nsk  for  no  exterior  conditions  to  give  him  happiness. 
His  benefactions  are  numberless,  and  there  is,  per- 
liaps,  nothing  on  wliich  his  memory  is  so  hazy  as  liis 
own  royal  giving.  He  is  great  in  prosperity,  greater 
still  in  adversity,  and  liis  nature  is  best  expressed  in 
the  calm  cheerfulness  with  which  he  sustains  loss. 
Money,  for  itself,  lie  has  never  loved,  but  has  accu- 
mulated it  because  his  energy  must  be  satisfied  and 
because  he  loves  to  help  his  fellow-men. 

PIEESON,  "William  Montgomery,  lawyer 
and  legislator,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  3, 
1842,  son  of  Joseph  D.  and  Catherine  (Taylor) 
Pierson.  The  original  representative  of  the  family 
in  America  was  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  (1608-78),  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  who,  coming  to  Boston  in 
1639,  preached  for  a  wliile  at  Southampton,  L.  I., 
and  in  1647  settled  in  Branford,  Conn.  He  was  ac- 
tive as  a  missionary  to  tlie  Indians,  for  whom  he 
prepared  a  catechism  in  their  language.  In  1654  he 
served  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  sent  against  the 
Dutch  in  New  York.  Being  strenuously  opposeri 
to  the  union  of  the  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
colonies,  he  withdrew  from  Branford  in  June,  1667, 
with  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  founded 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  enjoyed  the  warm  personal 
friendship  of  Gov.  Winlhrop,  and  Cotton  Mather 
feelingly  tells  us  that  "  wherever 
he  came  he  shone."  His  son, 
also  Abraham  Pierson,  was  the 
first  rector  of  Yale  College  (1701- 
07);  and  his  descendant  Rev. 
Hamilton  Wilcox  Pierson,  was 
a  prominent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Kentucky,  and  presi- 
dent of  Cumberland  College 
(1858-62).  By  the  maternal  line 
Sen.  Pierson  comes  of  New  York 
Knickerbocker  stock,  and  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Annetje 
Jansen,  commonly  known  as 
Anneke  Jans,  wife  of  Everardus 
Bogardus,and  the  original  owner, 
by  grant  from  Gov.  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  of  the  land  now 
held  by  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  parish.  His  childhood 
was  passed  in  New  York  city,  but  in  his  tenth  year 
lie  went  with  his  parents  to  California,  via  Cape 
Horn,  landing  in  San  Fi-ancisco  Jul.  4,  1852.  For 
some  time  he  attended  the  private  school  kept  bv 
Ahira  Holmes,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Kearny  streets,  but  his  ambition  prompted  him  to 
leave  at  an  early  opportunity,  and  he  was  for  eigh- 
teen months  employed  in  a  picture  and  stationery 
store,  afterwards  attending  a  session  of  the  high 
school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  young  Pierson  be- 
gan to  read  law  iu  the  office  of  Judge  Nathaniel 
Bennett ;  he  continued  his  studies  with  Prank 
M.  Pixley  and  tlien  with  Henry  H.  Haiglit,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  virtue 
of  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.  He  soon  after 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Haight,  which  was 
terminated  only  by  the  latter's  election  as  governor 
in  1867,  and  then  began  a  successful  business  in  his 
own  name..  During  1875-79  he  represented  San 
Francisco  in  the  state  senate;  among  other  .services 
securing  the  passage  through  the  senate,  but  failing 
in  the  assembly,  of  bills  limiting  tlie  grounds  for  ab- 
solute divorce  to  adultery  and  extreme  cruelty,  com- 
pelling newspapers  to  publish  retractions  of  libelous 
articles  after  judgment  of  a  court,  and  directino- 
newspaper  writers  to  sign  all  articles.  In  1890  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  R.  B.  Mitchell,  under  the 
style  of  Pierson  &  Mitchell,  which  continues  to  the 
present    time  (1898).      Among    the  many  notable 
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cases  in  which  Mr.  Pierson  has  appeared,  are  the 
lengthy  litigations  over  the  estate  of  Sen.  James 
G.  Fair,  whose  will  he  had  also  drawn;  the  extradi- 
tion proceedings  for  Antonio  Ezeta,  president  of 
the  republic  of  Salvador;  and  the  notable  action  of 
the  People  vs.  the  Wells,  Fargo  Co.,  in  whicli  he 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff.  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1878,  creating  the  office  of  bank  commissioners 
in  California,  all  of  the  commercial  banks  refused  to 
submit  to  examination,  being  advised  by  their  coun- 
sel that  the  law  applied  only  to  savings  institutions. 
Mr.  Pierson,  as  attorney  for  the  commission,  argued 
successfully  before  the  supreme  court  that  no  such 
discrimination  was  contemplated,  and  the  banks 
were  compelled  to  submit.  In  1892  he  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  great  case  of  the  People  m.  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery,  an  action  brought  before 
Judge  William  T.  Wallace  of  the  superior  court  to 
dissolve  the  corporation  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
joined  the  sugai'  trust.  It  was  begun  simultaneously 
with  a  like  action  in  New  York  city,  and  was  de- 
cided for  tlie  people  with  the  result  that  a  receiver 
was  appointed  and  the  refinery  closed.  Proceedings 
being  begun  in  tlie  supreme  court  to  restrain  action 
on  a  writ  of  prohibition,  the  whole  matter  was  again 
reargued.  As  a  practitioner,  Mr.  Pierson  is  noted 
for  sound  legal  scholarship  of  the  broadest  descrip- 
tion. His  nnud  is  most  keenly  analytical,  and  be- 
neath a  polished  grace  of  manner  he  displays  an 
•alertness  of  mind  that  can  discern  and  take  advan- 
tage of  any  weak  point  in  an  opponent's  case.  His 
oratorical  powers  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  few 
are  more  powerful  with  juries.  He  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  corporation  law,  and  has  appeared  in 
sevei-al  cases  as  atloi'ney  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  and  other  notable  companies.  In  1888  he 
began  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  noted  amateurs  in  the  country.  He  owns 
a  fine  8)^  inch  reflecting  telescope,  the  largest  in  the 
state  outside  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  with  it  he 
has  made  a  number  of  exhaustive  and  brilliant  ob- 
servations. He  was  president  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific  in  1891,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England,  of 
the  British  Astronomical  Association  and  the  San 
Francisco  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Pierson  was 
married,  in  1863,  to  Anna  Rogers,  daughter  of  Oapt. 
Lawrence  B.  Edwards  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards. 
They  have  two  sons,  Lawrence  H.  Pierson  and 
Frederick  H.  Pierson. 

BASCOM,  Joh.n,  educator,  was  born  at  Genoa, 
Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1827.  His  father  was 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  liis  grandfather 
a  Congregational  clergyman,  who  was  settled  for 
many  years  in  Chester,  Mass.  Ho  was  fitted  for 
college  in  Homer  Academy,  and  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  ISiS).  On  leaving  college  he 
taught  one  year  in  Ball  Seminary,  Hoosick  Palls, 
studied  law  one  year  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  spent 
another  year  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1852  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Williams  College, 
whichhe  filled  during  a  portion  of  two  years.  He  then 
completed  his  theological  course  at  Andover.  In 
1855  he  was  called  to  Williams  College  as  professor 
of  rhetoric.  He  remained  in  this  position  nineteen 
years,  and  was  then  invited,  in  1874,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Here  he  taught 
philosophy,  fourteen  classes  graduating  under  him. 
He  returned  to  Williamstown  in  1887,  and  now  lec- 
tures in  the  college  on  sociology  and  political  science. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Amherst  in 
1873  ;  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Iowa  College  in  1875. 
He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  especially 
in  all  branches  of  philosophy.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  gained  under  him  an  assured  position  and 
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■wide  influence.  In  connection  with  his  other  work  he 
has  preached  frequently,  and  is  a  forcible  speaker. 
His  chief  power  lies  in  the  direction  of  philosophy, 
and  he  has  been  a  constant  and  extensive  writer  on 
themes  associated  with  it.  His  style  is  concise  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  popular,  and  his  influence  has 
therefore  been  confined  to  active  and  inquiring 
minds.  His  philosophy  is  intuitionalism  reshaped 
by  empiricism.  He  has  been  radical  and  progres- 
sive on  religious  and  social  questions,  has  taken  an 
earnest  part  in  their  solution,  and  so  has  awakened  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  and  opposition.  Dr.  Bascom's 
contributions  to  the  press,  especially  to  its  more  per- 
manent forms,  have  been  very  numerous.  His  pub- 
lished works,  which  are  manj',  have  been  called  out, 
a  considerable  portion  of  them,  in  connection  with 
instruction,  and  the  remainder  are  the  result  of  a 
deep  interest  in  philosophical  and  religious  inquiry. 
His  works  on  science,  philosophy  aud  "religion,  and 
on  English  literature,  were  given  as  lectures  at  the 
Lowell  Institute. 

BLACESTONE,  William,  clergyman  and  first 
settler  in  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  England  in 
1595,  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  some  distinction 
that  had  long  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury  in 
the  west  of  England.  He  entered  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1617, 
and  in  1621  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  was 
oi'dained  in  the  Church  of  England.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Robert  Gorges, 
which  came  to  America  intending  to" found  an  Epis- 
copal colony.  They  first  settled  at  Shawmut,  now 
Boston,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  aspect  of  the 
country  they  abandoned  the  enterprise  aud  all  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  exception  of  Blackstone. 
He  did  not  like  his  Puritan  neighbors  who  came  over 
with  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  in  1633  he  sold  the  lands 
that  had  been  given  to  him,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  cattle,  and  removed  to  Rhode  Island, 
settling  at  what  is  now  Cumberland,  on  the  river 
which  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  first  permanent 
white  settler  in  Rhode'  Island,  although  he  took  no 
part  in  founding  the  colony.  He  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  Roger  Williams,  and  always  acknowl- 
edged allegiance  to  Massachusetts.  While  living 
near  Providence,  Mr.  Blackstone  often  preached 
there,  and  after  he  became  too  feeble  to  walk 
thither  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  on  a  bull,  as  he 
did  not  possess  a  horse.  At ' '  Study  Hill "  he  planted 
an  apple  orchard,  the  first  that  ever  bore  fruit  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  1659  Mr.  Blackstone  married  a 
widow,  Sarah  Stevenson  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  John,  who  was  a  shoemaker  in  Providence, 
and  who  is  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Blackstones  in 
America.  He  died  at  his  home  at  "Study  Hill," 
May  26,  1675,  and  a  few  days  later  his  liouse  and 
library  were  burned  by  the  Indians  in  Philip's  war. 

PHEIiPS,  Charles  Henry,  author,  was  born 
at  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  1,  1853,  son 
of  Charles  W.  and  Mary  Wilson  (Smith)  Phelps. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  his 
mother,  of  Hadley,  in  the  same  state,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  he  traces  his  descent  from  early 
settlers  of  jffew  England.  The  Phelps's  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  1626  and  removed  to  Connecticut 
in  1680.  In  1849  his  father  went  to  California,  and 
in  that  state  Mr.  Phelps  grew  up  and  fitted  for  col- 
lege. After  studying  at  the  University  of  California 
for  two  years  he  went  to  Harvard,  and  spent  two 
years  more  in  the  law  department,  being  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1874.  He  then 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  practiced  for 
several  years.  In  1 880  he  became  editor  of  a  monthly 
magazine  called  "The  Californian,"  now  "The 
Overland  Monthly,''  and  held  the  position  for  two 
years.      In  1883  he  published  a  volume  entitled 


"  California  Verses."  In  1883  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  which  is  still  his  home,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Blair,  Phelps  and  Lyman, 
which  has  been  connected  witli  many  important 
cases.  In  1887  Mr.  Phelps  represented  the  state  of 
California  at  the  Inter-state  Extradition  Conference 
held  in  New  York  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Centurjf  Association,  the  Union  League  Club  and 
the  Bar  Association,  all  of  New  York  city.  His 
contributions  to  leading  magazines  have  been  nu- 
merous. Mr.  Phelps  was  married  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
Jan.  10,  1878,  to  Mary  Booth. 

FORD,  Charles  Walter  Bandolph,  merchant, 
was  born  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1847,  sou  of 
Richard  and  Julia  (Hayden)  Ford.  His  fatlier  was 
a  successful  merchant  of  Rimdolph,  widely  noted 
for  his  business  ability  and  strict  integrity,  and  his 
mother  was  active  in  religion  and  charity,  gener- 
ous to  a  fault,  spending  her  life  in  kindly  thought- 
fulness  for  others.  On  both  sides  Mr.  Ford  was  de- 
scended from  the  earliest  colonial  settlers,  and 
several  among  his  progenitors  bore  names  well- 
known  in  American  history.  After  a  good  school 
education  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  but  soon 
realizing  that  «ea-faring  life  was  unfitting  him  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  resigned  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Albert  A.  Pope  of  Boston.  Here  he  re- 
mained imtil  1874  and  then, 
removing  to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  he  engaged  inthe  silk 
business,  opening  there  later 
a  wholesale  establishment  in 
silks  and  tailors'  trimmings, 
which  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  in  the  city.  In 
1893  he  was  made  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the 
"Boston"  dry  goods  store  and 
built  the  Broadway  stoi-e, 
which  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  all  business  aud  social  re- 
lations Mr.  Ford  enjoyed  the 
highest  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates. His  character  was  sing- 
ularly frank  and  ingenuous, 
and  his  interest  in  public  movements  was  whole- 
souled  and  unselfish.  Such  a  man  as  he  could  not 
be  a  political  partisan,  nor  yet  a  selfish  office-seeker. 
He  sought  public  office  but  once  in  his  life,  in 
1895,  and  then  announced  himself  a  candidate  for 
appointment  to  the  board  of  police  commissioners  of 
Los  Angeles.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  the  city 
council,  as  follows:  "  I  belong  to  no  order  or  organ- 
ization. I  have  no  political  or  religious  bias.  I  have 
no  ambition  except  to  be  a  good  citizen.  I  have  no 
policy  tocarrj-out;  no  animosities.  I  want  no  sal- 
ary; will  bestow  it  on  the  city.  My  aim  and  desire 
is  "to  work  for  the  public  good."  Unfortunately, 
the  vacancy  he  had  expected  did  not  occur,  and  his 
able  services  in  the  cause  of  municipal  reform  and 
good  government  were  lost  to  the  city.  Mr.  Ford's 
activities  were  manifold,  and  in  every  connection 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  fidelity  to  trust  were  equally 
noticeable.  He  was  a  director  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  Los  Angeles  board  of  trade,  and  of 
the  savings  bank  of  Southern  California,  a  member 
of  the  Merchants'  Association,  of  the  Northwest  Los 
Angeles  Improvement  Association,  and  other  busi- 
ness and  financial  bodies.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of 
the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Los  Angeles,  of  which  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  with  his  family.  Nothing 
better  serves  to  reveal  his  character  than  the  fact 
that  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  each  of  his  em- 
ployes in  the  San  Francisco  store  the  sum  of  $200, 
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an  act  truly  worthy  of  comment  in  these  mercenary 
days.  The  San  Francisco  business  continues  as 
well  as  the  ' '  Boston  "  drygoods  house.  The  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  was  always  held  by  those  in  his  pay 
is  shown  by  resolutions  adopted  by  them  after  his 
death:  "Resolved,"  they  say,  "  that  in  his  death  we 
have  lost  the  best  friend  we  ever  had;  his  great  kind- 
ness and  consideration  endeared  him  to  every  one  of 
us  and  make  his  loss  the  more  severe."  Mr.  Ford 
was  married,  March  12, 1892,  to  Mrs.  Julia  (Sprague) 
Robinson  of  Los  Angeles.     He  died  Apr.  3,  1896. 

EGLE,  Williara  Henry,  historian,  was  born 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1830,  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Von  Treupel)  Egle,    of    Pennsylvania. 
His  ancestors  settled  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1740, 
coming  on  the  one  side  from  Swit- 
zerland, and  on  the  other  from  Ger- 
many.     He    derives   membership 
in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
through  a  great-grandfather,  an  offi- 
cer in  tlie  French  and  Indian  wars; 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  through  his 
paternal  grandfather;  and  in  the  So- 
ciety of  the  War  of  1812  through  his 
maternal  grandfather.  When  but 
four  years  of  age,  he  lost  his  father, 
and  thereafter  made  his  home  with 
his  paternal  grandmother.     He  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Harrisburg,  and  at  the 
Harrisburg  Military  Institute,  after 
which  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
office  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Tele- 
graph ,"  most  of  the  time  as  foreman 
of  the  establishment.    Subsequently  he  had  charge  of 
the  state  printing  office.     In  1853,  having  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  monthly  magazines,  he  un- 
dertook the  editorship  of  the  ' '  Literary  Companion  " 
(which  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  -six  months), 
editing  at  the  same  time  the  "  Daily  Times,"  after- 
wards merged  in  one  of  the  other  newspaper  ven- 
tures of  Harrisburg.     In  1854  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Charies  C.  Borabaugh,  M.D.,  of  Har- 
risburg, also  serving  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  boys' 
school,  and  mailing  clerk  in  the  post-office.     In  the 
fall  of  1857  he  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1859. 
The  same  year  he  established  himself  at  Harrisburg, 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.     After  the  battles 
of  Chantilly  and  the  second  Bull  Run,  he  went  to 
Washington  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
In  September,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  96th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  surgeon  in  the  47th  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteer  militia.     At  the  closeof  service  with 
the  latter   command,   he    resumed   his  profession, 
but   afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  sur- 
geon   of   volunteers,    by   Pres.   Lincoln,  and    was 
ordered  to  Camp  Nelson,  Kentucky,  to  examine  the 
colored  regiments  then  being  raised  in  that  state. 
He  was  subsequently  detailed  with  the  cavalry  bat- 
talions under  Cols.  James  Brisbin  and  James  F 
Wade;  thence  ordered  to  the   department    of    the 
Janies  under  Gen.  Butler,  as  surgeon  of  the  116th 
U.  b.  C.  infantry;  subsequently  assigned  to  the  24th 
army  corps,  as  executive  medical  officer  during  the 
Apponiattox  campaign.     Upon  the  return  from  that 
duty,  he  was  ordered  to  Texas  with  Gen.  Jackson's 
division,  25th  army  corps,  as  chief  medical  officer. 
In  December,  1865,  he  resigned  the  service  and  re- 
turned home,  partly  resuming  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
fleut   V.b.  medical  examiner  of  pensions  for  four 
years.  ^  For  twenty  years  he  was  annually  elected 
physician   t_o^  the   Dauphin   county  prison,   resign- 
ing this  position  m  March,  1887,  when  Gov  Beaver 


appointed  him  state  librarian.  He  was  re-appointed 
in  1891,  and  again  in  March,  1894.  Upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  national  guard  in  1870,  Dr.  Egle  was 
appointed  surgeon  in-chief  of  the  5th  division,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  subsequently, 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  commands,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  8th  regiment  as  surgeon.  In  1885  he 
was  commissioned  surgeoniu-chief  of  the  8d  brig- 
ade, being  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  national 
guard  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  historical  pub- 
lications are:  "History  of  Pennsylvania"  (1876; 
second  ed.,  1888);  "History  of  the  County  of 
Dauphin"  (1882);  "History  of  the  County  of 
Lebanon"  (1882);  "Historical  Register,"  2  vols. 
(1883-84);  "Centennial;  County  of  Dauphin  and  City 
of  Harrisburg"  (1886);  "Pennsylvania  Genealogies, 
Scotch-Irish  and  German"  (1886);  "Harrisburg- 
on-the-Susquehanna"  (1892);  "Notes  and  Queries, 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Genealogical,  Relating 
to  Interior  Pennsylvania,"  first  and  second  series, 
2  vols.  (1878-1883),  reprint,  2  vols.  (1894t-95);  third 
series,  2  vols..  (1887-91);  fourth  series,  3  vols. 
(1891-95);  "Notes  and  Queries,"  2  vols.  (1896-97). 
He  was  co-editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Archives," 
second  series,  vols.  I  to  IX;  editor  of  the  same  series, 
vols.  XIII  to  XIX;  and  also  of  the  third  series. 
Lafayette  College,  in  1878,  conferred  upon  Dr.  Egle 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  American  history.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  and  has  been 
corresponding  member  of  the  principal  historical 
societies  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  several 
learned  bodies  in  France  and  England.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders,  and  the  first  presiding  officer,  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  and  by  virtue  of 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  war  for  the  union,  is  a 
member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion, and  also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  of  the  Colonial  and  Genealogical 
societies  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  he  preserves 
his  membership  in  the  Dauphin  County  Medical 
Society,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  On  July 
24, 1860,  Dr.  Egle  was  married  to  Eliza  W.,  daughter 
of  George  Beatty. 

WATERMAN,  Ricliard,  colonist,  was  a  na- 
tive of  England.  'The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
He  came  to  America  in  1629,  and  first  settled  in 
Salem,  Mass.  In  1638  he  followed  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  Providence,  and  was  there  named  twelfth 
among  those  to  whom  were  granted  equal  shares  of 
the  land  that  Williams  received  from  Canonicus. 
After  a  few  years,  he  joined  with  Randall  Holden, 
Samuel  Gorton  and  others,  in  purchasing  from  the 
Indian  chief  Miantonomi,  a  large  tract  on  the 
western  shore  of  Narragansett  bay.  Here  the  settle- 
ment of  Shawomut,  afterwards  called  old  War- 
wick, was  commenced.  In  consequence  of  the 
rival  claims  of  these  purchasers  and  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  land,  a  squad  of  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  colony 
in  1643,  confiscated  their  estates,  and  banished  them 
on  pain  of  death  ;  but  the  lands  were  returned  to 
their  rightful  owners  by  the  English  authorities. 
Waterman  afterward  bequeathed  his  share  to  a 
long  line  of  descendants,  many  of  whom  were  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  militia  and  a  church  officer.  His 
wife's  name  was  Bethia.  Col.  Waterman  died  in 
October,  1673. 

ROSS,  Arthur  Amasa,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Thompson,  Conn. ,  in  1791.  While  quite  younghe 
joined  a  Methodist  church  in  his  native  town,  and 
conducted  meetings  as  a  licensed  preacher.  He 
afterwards  united  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  in 
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1819  received  ordination  as  a  Baptist  minister. 
About  1833  he  removed  to  Chepachet,  R.  1. ,  where 
lie  labored  two  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Fall  River  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Here  followed  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  ever 
known  in  that  city.  A  new  meeting-house  was 
"built,  and  all  the  churches  were  increased.  About 
1828  he  was  settled  over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bris- 
tol, R.  I. ,  and  was  greatly  prospered  in  his  work.  He 
jiext  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Coventry  and 
Warwick  Church,  where  anotlier  remarkable  re- 
vival followed,  increasing  the  church  membership 
about  threefold.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newport.  In  1838  he 
published  an  important  historical  volume  entitled, 
"A  Discourse  Embracing  the  Civil  and  Religious 
History  of  Rhode  Island ;  Delivered  April  4,  1838, 
at  the  Close  of  the  Second  Century  from  the  First 
Settlement  of  the  Island."  After  seven  years  in  New- 
port, he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Lonsdale.  While  here  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
"  On  Communion  and  Baptism."  He  next  removed 
to  Natick,  where  he  organized  the  Baptist  Church. 
His  last  pastorate  was  with  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Pawtucket.  He  died  there,  June  16, 1864. 
TOWNSEKTD,  Christopher,  merchant,  was 
torn  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  February,  1807,  the  son 
of  John  F.  and  Ann  (Easton)  Townsend.  He  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  good  practical  education 
in  Newport,  and  early  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  pursuits.  In  1836  he  went  to  New  York 
for  employment,  and  several  years  afterward  entered 
into  business  relations  with  Messrs  Peter  and  John 
Crary,  of  New  York  city,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  a  long  time.  Subsequently,  he  established  a 
commission  business  of  his  own  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  continued  until  about  the  year  1860,  when 
he  retired  from  mercantile  life,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  charitable  distribution  of  his  wealth. 
The  .first  of  his  noted  benefactions  was  the  gift  of 
$10,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Association  of  Aid 
for  the  Aged  of  Newport,  which  he  assisted  annually 
after  its  organization.  His  second  benefaction,  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  his  fellow  citizens,  was  a 
donation,  in  1867,  of  $10,000  for  establishing  and 
sustaining  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children.  He 
also  completed  its  building,  gave  it  'to  the  society, 
and  otherwise  aided  it.  His  last  and  most  munificent 
gift  to  the  city  of  Newport  was  the  People's  Library. 
This  library,  founded  in  1870,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  useful  institutions  of  Newport. 
Its  volumes  now  number  over  39,000,  and  its  spacious 
Teading-room  is  well  furnished  with  periodicals  and 
papers,  to  all  of  which  all  classes  have  free  access. 
For  several  years  he  divided  his  time  between  his 
residences  in  Newport  and  New  York. 

KING,  George  Gordon,  congressman,  was  born 
in  Newport,  June  3.  1807,  son  of  Dr.  David  King 
and  Anne  (Gordon)  King.  He  prepared  for  college 
in  his  native  place  [in  part,  and  passed  one  year  in 
the  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1835,  with  high 
rank  as  a  scholar.  He  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield 
Law  School  and  in  the  law  office  of  John  Whipple, 
of  Providence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827. 
He  practiced  his  profession  for  a  short  time  in  Provi- 
dence, and  then  removed  to  Newport.  Although 
he  continued  his  practice  for  a  few  years,  the  pro- 
fession of  law  was  not  altogether  suited  to  his  tastes, 
and  he  gradually  withdrew  from  it.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education,  and 
the  schools  of  Newport  are  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  efforts  to  raise  their  standard.  His  character 
and  abilities  were  so  much  appreciated  that  from 
1833  to  1846  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Newport  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  would,  without  doubt. 


have  been  elected  continuously,  had  not  the  succession 
been  broken  by  his  decision  to  take  an  extended  trip 
in  the  Old  World.  On  his  return  from  his  journey, 
he  was  chosen,  in  1848,  again  a  representative,  and 
many  times  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  upper  or 
lower  house  of  the  general  assembly.  Twice  he  was 
chosen  a  representative  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
United  States  congress,  and  was  in  Washington  from 
1849  to  1853.  His  career  in  congress,  as  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  his  own  state,  "  was  marked  by  ex- 
cellent judgment,  dignity  of  character,  and  spotless 
integrity."  His  literary  tastes  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  papers  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  write,  while  performing  appointed 
service  for  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected, 
he  displayed  rare  grace  of  composition,  and  singular 
felicity  in  the  use  of  his  pen.  For  thirteen  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Redwood  Library  Association 
in  Newport,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  everything 
that  concerned  the  prosperity  of  that  venerable  insti- 
tution. He  married,  in  Washington,  in  1851,  Miss 
Seaver.  She  died  in  1853.  His  own  death  occurred 
Jul.  17,  1871. 

KNOWLES,  James  Davis,  educator,  was 
born  in  Providence,  in  July,  1798,  second  son  of 
Edward  and  Amey  (Peck)  Knowles.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  mechanic,  and  greatly  desired 
that  his  son  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  colle- 
giate education,  but  his  death  prevented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  wish.  At  the  age  of  about  twelve,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  placed  in  the  printing- 
office  of  the  Providence  "Gazette."  In  this  posi- 
tion he  not  only  became  thorough  master  of  his 
trade,  but  he  learned,  with  rare  facility,  the  use  of 
his  pen.  While  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  pre- 
pared many  articles,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  for  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  Some  of 
these  articles,  copied  by  his 
brother  from  his  manuscripts 
that  the  authorship  of  them 
might  not  be  detected,  were 
published  in  the  "Gazette," 
and  we  are  told  that  he  en- 
joyed, in  secret,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  the  first  fruits 
of  authorship  warmly  com- 
mended by  competent  judges, 
and  by  them  ascribed  to  some  of 
the  practiced  writers  of  the 
day.  He  remained  in  the  office 
of  the  "Gazette"  a  short  time 
after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter, and  was  a  frequent  con-_ 
tributor  to  its  columns.  When' 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  as 
foreman  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Rhode  Island 
"American,"  and  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  July,  1819,  became  co-editor  of  that  paper. 
Here  the  productions  of  his  ready  pen  found  a  place, 
and  commanded  the  respect  and  often  the  admira- 
tion of  the  patrons  of  that  paper.  Such  mastery 
had  he  over  his  thoughts,  and  so  well-trained  had 
he  become  in  expressing  them  that  he  sometimes 
gave  form  to  them  without  the  intervention  of 
pen,  ink,  or  paper.  "On  one  occasion,"  says  Prof. 
Goddard,  "I  stood  by  his  side  and  saw  him  arrange 
his  ideas  in  the  composing-stick  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  he  could  select  the  types  and  adjust 
them.  The  article  thus  composed  was  so  distin- 
guished for  vigor  of  thought  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression that  it  was  transcribed  into  the  columns  of 
the  'National  Gazette,'  then  edited  by  our  cele- 
brated countryman,  Robert  Walsh,  Esq."  Soon 
after  he  took  the  editorial  post,  which  he  so  well 
filled,  he  joined  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  Provi- 
dence,  and  the  great   change   through   which  he 
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passed  altered  all  his  plans,  and  lie  decided  to 
prepare  for  the  ministiy.  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  became  connected  with  the  Baptist  Sem- 
inary under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  and 
Prof.  Chace.  On  the  removal  of  the  seminary  to 
Washington,  where  it  was  attached  to  a  new  institu- 
tion, known  as  Columbian  College,  Mr.  Knowles 
decided  to  take  a  full  course  of  collegiate  study. 
Here  he  took  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar,  in  his 
class,  and  he  edited  at  the  same  time  the  "Colum- 
bian Star,"  a  weekly  religious  paper,  with  an  ability 
which  gave  it  an  excellent  reputation  among  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  day.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
valedictory  honors,  in  December,  1824,  and  at  once 
was  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college.  The 
duties  of  his  office  he  discharged  with  eminent  suc- 
cess until  the  summer  of  1885.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  year  he  was  called  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  in  Boston.  For  seven  years  he 
bore  the  burdens  and  cares  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  minister  of  a  large  city  congregation.  His  vigor- 
ous constitution  at  length  yielded  to  the  pressure 
which  was  laid  on  him,  and  in  1833  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  to  accept  the  chair  of  professor 
of  pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rlietoric  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Amid  the  quiet  and  con- 
genial pursuits  of  this  new  position  his  health  and 
strength  rallied,  and  his  old  vigor  of  body  and  mind 
returned.  Added  to  his  duties  as  professor  were 
those  which  devolved  on  him  for  more  than  two 
years  as  the  editor  of  the  "Christian  Review."  In 
1829  he  published  his  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Ann  H. 
Judson,"  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  biog- 
raphies ever  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country. 
After  he  became  a  professor  at  Newton  he  published 
his  "Memoirs  of  Roger  Williams."  He  also  pub- 
lished several  addresses,  sermons,  and  review  arti- 
cles. He  had  the  poet's  gift,  and  wrote  many  fugi- 
tive pieces,  which  "would  not  dishonor  the  most 
gifted  of  the  living  bards  of  England."  Believing 
that  the  immortal  "Elegy"  of  Gray  was  sadly 
deficient  in  its  religious  tone,  he  wrote  nine  stan- 
zas beginning  at  the  line,  "  Far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd's  ignoble  strife."  These  lines  breathe 
the  sweetest  and  loftiest  spirit  of  true  devotion. 
Prof.  Knowles  was  married,  Jan.  11,  1826,  to  Susan, 
daughter  of  Joshua  H.Langley,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
His  death  occurred  at  Newton,  May  9,  1838. 

HOSMER,  ■William  Henry  Cuyler,  author, 
was  born  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1814,  son  of 
George  Hosmer,  who  was  born 
at  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  he- 
came  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
practicing  his  profession  at 
Canajoharie,  and  laterat  Avon, 
where  he  died  in  1863.  The 
mother  of  young  HOsmer  was 
a  woman  of  rare  accomplish- 
ments, who  gave  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  early  educational 
training  of  her  son.  She  spoke 
several  Indian  dialects,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  thehistoiy 
and  traditions  of  the  red  men, 
who  at  that  time  were  very  nu- 
merous in  that  quarter  of  the 
state.     It  is  probable  that  his 

interest  in  Indian  lore  had  its 

^^-^^i-^J^.-^.f,.^  ?"gji^  *°  her  conversation  and 
-//j/Il/  teachings.     He  was  of  distin- 

y^^  \~^-^  guished  ancestry.    His  graiid- 

^        .      —  .    father,    Titus  Hosmer  of  Con- 

necticut, served  in  the  continental  congress  of 
1778-79.  One  of  his  uncles,  Stephen  Titus  Hosmer, 
was  chief  justice  of  Connecticut  (1815-33);  another 
uncle,  Timothy  Hosmer,  was  an  army  officer  through- 


out the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  for  two  and  a 
half  years  was  surgeon  on  Wasliington's  staff.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  from  Con- 
necticut to  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  where  in  1798 
he  was  appointed  first  judge  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Hosmer  was  educated  at  Temple  Hill  and  Geneva 
College,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Hamil- 
ton College  and  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1841.  After  completing  a  course  of  study  in  law  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  his  native  town  for  sev- 
eral years,  became  a  master  in  chancery,  and  in 
1854  was  given  a  position  in  the  New  York  city 
custom-house.  Mr.  Hosmer  was  known  locally  as 
a  writer  of  verse  while  still  very  young.  He  was 
only  sixteen  when  his  first  volume  was  published, 
but  it  was  later,  through  his  frequent  contributions 
to  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine  "  and  other  peri- 
odicals, that  he  gained  recognition.  There  is  a 
beauty  of  expression  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  in 
some  of  Mr.  Hosmer's  poems  which  are  seldom  met 
with  in  combination  elsewhere.  His  poem,  "Rest," 
suggested  by  the  inscription  of  the  word  over  the 
entrance  to  a  rural  cemetery,  from  which  a  few  lines 
are  quoted,  may  be  used  as  an  illustration: 

"  Mortal  heart  was  never  stirred 
By  a  more  emphatic  word; 
One  with  deeper  meaning  fraught, 
Or  the  power  to  quiclien  thought; 
Sermon,  hymn  and  funeral  lay, 
Eloquence  the  soul  to  sway; 
In  four  letters  are  compressed — 
(Word  that  haunts  a  troubled  breast), 
'  Rest:  " 

In  1836  Mr.  Hosmer  spent  several  months  among 
the  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  noting  down  for  future 
reference  his  observations  of  their  customs,  and  such 
as  he  could  gather  of  their  traditions.  For  the  same 
purpose  he  spent  considerable  time  among  the  Semi- 
noles  in  Florida  in  1839.  After  about  four  years  in 
the  New  York  custom-house,  Mr.  Hosmer  returned 
to  Avon  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  the  author  of  "The  Fall  of  Tecumseh,  a 
Drama"  (1850);  "The  Themes  of  Song"  (1834); 
"The  Pioneers  of  Western  New  York"  (1838); 
"The  Prospects  of  the  Age"  (1841);  "  Yononchio; 
or,  the  Warriors  of  the  Genesee"  (1846);  "The 
Months"  (1847);  "  Bird  Notes,"  "Indian  Traditions 
and  Songs,"  and  "  Legends  of  the  Senecas  "  (1850). 
His  "Poetical  Works,"  a  collection  of  the  preceding, 
revised,  were  published  (1854)  in  two  volumes.  Mr. 
Hosmer  died  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  May  23.  1877. 

BENTOIT,  Joel,  essayist  and  poet,  was  born  at 
Amenia,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1832,  son  of 
Simeon  B.  and  Deborah  (Hallock)  Benton.  His 
grandfather  on  his  father's  side  was  a  native  of 
Guilford,  Conn.,  a  town  noted  for  the  distinguished 
people  it  has  produced  and  for  its  cultivated  so- 
ciety. Both  his  father  and  mother  were  descendants 
of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Guilford;  Edward 
Benton  having  emigrated  Ihither  from  England  in 
1638,  and  Peter  Hallock,  an  ancestor  also  of  Fitz- 
Gieene  Halleck,the  poet,  having  become  a  resident 
of  the  town  not  many  years  later.  Joel  Benton 
was  educated  at  Amenia  Seminary.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  principal  of  an  academy,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  leaving  school,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Amenia  "  Times  "  and  remained 
in  that  position,  with  a  few  intervals  of  absence, 
until  1873.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  lit- 
erary and  editorial  work ;  but  he  also  has  taken  part 
in  civic  affairs,  as  town  supervisor  and  delegate  to 
political  conventions.  He  has  published  "Emer- 
son as  a  Poet"  (1883);  "The  Truth  about  Protec- 
tion" (1892),  and  "Greeley  on  Lincoln"  (1893), 
besides  many  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 
His  poetry  and  out-of-door  essays,  none  of  which 
has  been  issued  as  yet  in  book  form,  represent  his 
most  notable  work. 
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LOGAN,    Milburn  Hill,   physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Richview,  Washington  co.,  111., 
Aug.  6,  1855.     His  father  was  James  I.  Logan,  a 
leading  contractor  and  builder,  and  his  grandpar- 
ents were  among  tlie  pioneers  and  early  settlers  of 
the  region  when  it  was  still  the  "  Far  West,"  being 
closely  acquainted  with  the  Boones  and  Ruf  us  Put- 
nam.    He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  being  descended 
from  the  lords  of  Restalrig,  whose  estates  lay  be- 
tween Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  were  confiscated 
as  punishment  for  complicity  in  the  Gowrie  con- 
spiracy.     His  mother,    Unity  Jane  Livesay,   is  a 
member  of  the  noted  Livesay 
family  of  England,  who  emi- 
grated to  America  during  the 
seventeenth   century,    and   to 
Illinois  in  1818.     The  founder 
of  the  Logan  family  in  Amer- 
ica was  Sir  James  Logan,  who 
accompanied  William  Penn  to 
this  country  as  his  private  sec- 
retary.    He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  became  a  noted 
judge  in  the  colony,   and  is 
chiefly     remembered    as    the 
founder  of  the   Loganian  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  The  Lo- 
gans have  been  prominent  in 
/T.   r\r  c^     '/'~V^r\^  in     colonial  and  state  affairs  from 
^LM.  )te^<xK.iMlt^MjM    the  earliest  times.   The  family 
has  also  bred  many  warriors. 
Dr.  Logan's  grandfather  Live- 
say went  through  the  war  of  1812;  his  great-grand- 
father Logan  was  killed  In  the  war  of  the  revolution; 
another  of  the  blood.  Col.  Joseph  Phillips,  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,    fought  gallantly  under   Gen. 
Washington  in  a  company  recruited  from  his  native 
Philadelphia;  and  no  name  is  higher  in  the  annals 
of  heroism  in  the  late  civil  war  than  that  of  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan,  second  cousin  of  our  subject.  From 
Richview,  Dr.  Logan's  parents  removed,  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  to  Centralia,  Marion  co.,  where 
the  father  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
and  he,  for  a  short  time,  attended  school.     In  1864 
they  removed  again,  this  time  across  the  plains, 
to  California,  by  way  of  Salt  Lake,  in  true  pioneer 
fashion,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Oakland. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  his  father  purchased  and  set- 
tled on  a  tract  of  land,  since  known  as  "Logan's 
addition,"  adjoining  the  town  of  St.  Helena,  Napa 
CO.,  where,  for  some  time  thereafter,  he  conducted 
the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture.     The  son  con- 
tinued   his   studies  in  Oakland    and    St.   Helena, 
early  developing  notable  ability   in  literature  and 
scientific  subjects.     He  was  an  enthusiast  in  chem- 
istry,  and  among  his  fellows  few  were  equal  to 
him   as  an  analyzer.     His  tastes  drew  him  irre- 
sistibly toward  the  study  of  medicine.     In  1873  he 
entered  upon  a  course  of  private  instruction  with 
the  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Hughes,  devoting  himself  par- 
ticularly to  physics,  hygiene  and  physiology,  and  in 
1874  he  began  to  study  the  principles  of  homeopa- 
thy with  Dr.  J.  P.  Dinsmore.     "The  next  year  he 
entered  the  University  of  California,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  four  years' course;  but,  in  1877, 
having  met  with  an  accident  which  seriously  im- 
paired his  eyesight,  was  obliged  to  remit  his  studies 
for  two  years.     As  soon,  however,  as  was  possible, 
he  resumed  his  course,  and,  in  1881,  was  graduated 
at  the  California  Medical  College.    Some  years  later 
he  returned  to  the  university,  and,  after  a  regular 
course  of  four  years,  was  graduated  in  pharmacy  in 
1887,  receiving  the  university  gold  medal  for  profi- 
ciency.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  medical  degree  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology 
in  his  alma  mater,  and  has  amply  demonstrated  tlie 
wisdom  of  the  exceptional  honor  to  so  recent  a  grad- 


uate. He  still  occupies  the  position.  In  1890  he 
spent  a  year  in  travel  abroad,  visiting  the  principal 
centres  of  education  and  most  of  the  hospitals 
throughout  Europe,  and  laying  by  a  store  of  new 
knowledge  and  a  fund  of  anecdotes  which  he  has 
since  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  teaching 
and  writing.  In  his  extensive  private  practice  Dr. 
Logan  has  met  with  success,  and  made  many  warm 
friends.  He  is  also  most  philanthropic  in  his  incli- 
nations, and  regards  his  professional  knowledge  only 
as  a  means  for  helping  his  fellowmen.  His  nature 
is  sympathetic,  frank  and  social,  and  his  wide  expe- 
rience and  perfect  mastery  of  his  profession  inspire 
confidence  in  all.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
curios  and  antiques,  and  owns  one  of  the  best  pri- 
vate numismatic  cabinets  and  general  collections  of 
curiosities  in  San  Fi'ancisco.  He  has  writen  con- 
siderably for  the  periodicals  on  archaeology  and  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  and  has  published  two  no- 
table works,  entitled  a  "System  of  Urinology" 
(1894),  and  "Organic  Chemistry"  (1893).  Social 
matters  are  his  delight  and  recreation,  and  he  is  a 
popular  member  of  a  number  of  fraternal  societies. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, Masonic  frateinity,  and  belongs  to  other  impor- 
tant societies.  The  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
(which  he  served  as  president)  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Society  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  also  num- 
ber him  among  their  members.  Dr.  Logan  was 
married,  in  1888,  to  Leta  Augusta,  daughter  of 
H.  M.  Rosekrans,  a  California  pioneer.  She  is  a 
most  estimable  woman,  and  an  eflicient  helpmate 
in  all  his  works  of  beneficence.  They  have  two 
promising  sons,  named  Homer  and  Virgil. 

IHEBBIAM,  Cyrus  Knapp,   physician,   was 
born  at  Houlton,  Me.,  June  29,  1848,  son  of  Lewis 
and  Mary  Ann  (Poss)  Merriam.    He  was  educated 
at  Houlton  Academy  (now  Ricker  Classical  Insti- 
tuted and  at  Colby  University,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated A.B.  in  1875,  and  A.M.  in  1883.    He  taught 
during  vacations  at  college,  and  after  graduation 
was  appointed  sub  master  of  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School  of  Lawrence.  Mass.,  for 
the  academic  year  of  1875-76. 
Here  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  Cyrus  L. 
Chamberlin  and  subsequently 
studied  under  Dr.   Benjamin 
P.  Bussey  of  Houlton,  Me.     In 
1877  he  entered  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital   Medical    College,    New 
York  city,  and  in  the  following 
summer  studiedunderthetutor- 
ship  of  Drs.  Burnham  and  Be- 
noit  of  Lowell,  Mass.    He  took 
the  second  course  of  lectures  at 
the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  being  graduated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1879';  and  in  this  institu- 
tion he  had  private  instruction 
in  diagnosis  and  in  surgery,  un- 
der Prof.  A.L.  Loomis  and  Gen. 
John  B.  Darby,  respectively, 
winning  high  commendation  for  his  natural  aptitude 
and  .skill.     After  one  year  of  practice  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant  surgeon 
U.  S.  army,  and  in  March,  1880,  assigned  temporar- 
ily to  duty  at  Vancouver  Barracks,   Washington 
Territory.     He  served  with  the  U.  S.  troops  in  the 
department  of  the  Columbia  for  eight  years,  and  was 
frequently  in  the  field  with  troops  directed  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  friendly  Indians  as  well  as  to 
curb  renegades  of  Chiefs  Moses  and  Joseph's  bands 
and  the  Kalispels.     His  various  stations  were  at 
Camp  Chelan,   White  Bluffs,   Fort  Colville,  Fort 
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Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  (now  Fort  Sherman),  and  Fort 
Spokane,  much  of  the  time  as  post  surgeon ;  and 
during  his  connection  with  the  army  he  was  compli- 
mented by  both  oiHcers  and  men  for  his  eificient 
work  and  care  in  treatment  of  many  critical  cases, 
and  by  the  medical  director  of  the  department,  Col. 
John  Moore  (later  surgeon-general  U.  S.  army), 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  an  obscure 
and  difficult  case  at  Fort  Colville  in  1883.  _  Dr.  Mer- 
riam  severed  his  connection  with  the  army  in  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  and  settled  in  Spokane,  Wash.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Spokane  County  Medical  So- 
ciety in  1888,  and  its  secretary  during  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence.  He  also  took  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Washington  State  Medical  Society  in 
October,  1889,  became  its  president  in  May,  1890  ;  and 
at  the  society's  meeting  in  Seattle  delivered  the  first 
presidential  address,  which  was  published  in  the 
"  Transactions"  for  1891.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
staflf  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  of  Spokane, 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Merriam's  long  years  of  training  have  made  him  a 
thoroughly  practical  physician  and  surgeon,  and  his 
services  ai'e  constantly  in  demand.  He  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  that  class  of  physicians  who  are  in  their 
profession  because  they  love  it.  The  practice  of 
medicine  and  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  ever- 
varying  forms  of  disease  afford  him  more  pleasure 
than  he  could  derive  in  any  other  way.  It  is  to  men 
like  him  that  humanity  is  indebted  for  the  progress 
thus  far  made  in  the  art  of  healing. 

HARTSHORNE,  Henry,  physician,  educator 
and  author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  March 
16,  1823,  son  of  Joseph  Hartshorne,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, a  descendant  of  Kichard  Hartshorne,  one  of 
the  earliest  Quaker  settlers  and  landholders  in  New 
Jersey,  who  came  there  several  years  before  the  ad- 
vent of  William  Penn.  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne  had 
for  many  years  a  very  large  practice,  was  highly 
valued  as  a  medical  practitioner  and  surgeon,  and 
his  portrait  was  given  a  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Philadelphia. 
Henry  Hartshorne  graduated  in  1839  at  Haverford 
School  (afterward  Haverford 
College);  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1845,  and 
that  of  A.M.  from  Haverford 
College  in  1860.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1884.  In  18l9 
he  married  Mary  E.  Brown, 
daughter  of  a  retired  merchant 
in  Philadelphia.  She  died 
in  1887,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters. Along  with  his  early 
practice  Dr.  Hartshorne  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  author- 
ship, and  in  delivering  lectures 
at  the  Franklin  Institute.  In 
1857-58  he  there  gave  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  on  the  "Nat- 
ural History  of  Man,''  advo- 
catmg  the  unity  of  the  species  and  origin  of  all  hu- 
man races,  an  opinion  then  actively  opposed  by 
many  scientific  leaders.  He  visited  Europe  in  1858- 
59,  extending  his  journey  to  Egypt,  and  ascending 
the  Nile  as  far  as  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes.  After 
returning  home  he  gradually  withdrew  from  medi- 
cal practice,  devoting  his  time  to  teaching  and  book- 
^°i  J  "^^"^  period  of  his  service  as  a  practitioner 
mcluded  two  severe  epidemics  of  cholera— that 
of  1849  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  1854  in  Colum- 
bia, Pa.  To  the  latter  town  he  went  as  one  of  a 
volunteer  corps  of  physicians  during  the  height  of 
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the  epidemic,  to  render  aid  to  the  practitioners  of 
the  place.  His  observations  during  those  years,  with 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  matured 
his  opinions  upon  the  causation,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  cholei'a,  which  he  afterward  set  forth 
in  a  book  published  in  1866.  He  was  connected, 
either  successively  or  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  College,  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  Magdalen  Asylum,  Episcopal  Hospital, 
Woman's  Hospital,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Girard  College,  and  Howland  Collegiate  School 
for  Young  Women,  at  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  The 
most  important  professorships  he  held,  were  those 
of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  of 
physiology  and  diseases  of  children  in  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  organic 
science  and  philosophy  in  Haverford  College.  He 
was  the  first  to  experiment  with  the  internal  use 
of  chloroform,  beginning  by  taking  it  himself, 
while  resident  physician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, 1846-48,  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anes- 
thetic by  inhalation,  having  but  recently  been  in- 
troduced. In  1856  he  obtained  the  annual  prize 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  an  essay 
on  the  "Arterial  Circulation."  He  was  recorder  of 
the  Biological  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  1857-58;  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  1858;  secretary 
of  section  B,  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1870;  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  1873,  and  its 
vice-president,  1875-76;  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society;  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia;  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
temporary Club,  1889-90,  and  president  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  Club,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  from 
1892  to  1893.  Dr.  Hartshorne's  scientific  publi- 
cations have  been  numerous.  First  was  his  gradu- 
ating medical  thesis,  "Water  m.  Hydropathy"; 
afterward,  "  Memoranda  Medica";  "  Monograph  on 
Glycerin  and  its  Uses";  "Facts  and  Conclusions 
on  Cholera";  "Essentials  of  Practical  Medicine" 
(first  published  in  1867,  fifth  edition  stereotyped,  is- 
sued in  1881 ;  translated  into  Japanese  and  published 
in  Japan,  1875;  more  than  25,000  copies  sold  by 
1891);  "Guide  to  the  Medicine  Chest ";  "Conspec- 
tus of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Students  "  (trans- 
lated into  Japanese  and  published  in  Japan,  1879); 
"Our  Homes,"  a  health  primer;  "  Household  Man- 
ual of  Hygiene  and  Domestic  Medicine."  Besides 
these  works  he  contributed  many  original  articles 
and  reviews  of  medical  books  to  medical  journals, 
specially  "The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,"  also  scientific  papers  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  in 
"The  American  Naturalist,"  and  in  "  The  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute."  The  following  signed 
articles  in  "Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia  "  were 
prepared  by  him;  Brain,  Carbolic  Acid,  Charcoal, 
Chess,  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Disinfection,  Ear, 
Hygiene,  and  Evolution.  The  last  named  of  these 
was  the  first  cyclopedic  article  having  its  title,  to 
be  published;  preceding  in  time  Huxley's  article 
on  Evolution  in  "  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 
It  is  an  elaborate  historical  and  analytical  account 
of  the  different  theories  of  development,  concluding 
with  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Theistic  evolu- 
tion, i.  e.,  that  the  development  of  the  complex  from 
the  simple,  of  higher  from  lower  in  nature,  is  the 
method  of  creation  according  to  the  plan  of  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  power.     Besides  thesS^ 
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original  works,  Dr.  Hartshorne  edited,  with  annota- 
tions, tlie  second  American  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Watson's  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  and  later,  with 
twelve  original  articles  and  numerous  annotations, 
the  three  large  volumes  of  Reynolds's  ' '  System  of 
Medicine,"  the  joint  worli  of  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  physicians.  He  also  contrib- 
uted the  articles  on  "  Etiology,"  "  Diagnosis,"  and 
"Prognosis"  to  "Pepper's  Standard  American  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine  "  ( 1885-86).  In  1888  he  read  before 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  a  paper  on 
"  Pneumonia;  its  Mortality  and  Treatment,"  attacls- 
ing  the  so-called  "  modern  "  treatment  of  pneumo- 
nia and  allied  inflammatory  affections,  and  showing 
by  statistical  and  other  evidence  that  the  mortality 
of  pneumonia  under  the  more  recent  method  of 
stimulation,  etc.,  is  twice  as  great  as  it  was  forty 
years  previously  under  moderate  sedative  and  elim- 
inative  treatment  Beprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  this 
essay  was  distributed  to  medical  journals  and  lead- 
ing physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1889, 
at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  citizens,  he  pre- 
pared a  report  upon  "Our  Water  Supply;  What 
it  Is,  and  What  it  Should  Be."  Of  this  1,000  cop- 
ies were  pilnted  and  circulated,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  improvement  of  the  drinking 
water  of  Philadelphia.  His  independence  of  opin- 
ion was  shown  in  his  advocating,  in  opposition  to 
current  physiological  teaching,  the  view  (prize  es- 
say, 1856)  that  the  arteries  have  an  active,  not  merely 
limiting,  share  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On 
the  basis  of  original  experimentation  (Proc.  of  Am. 
Philosophical  Society,  1876)  he  brought  forward 
an  entirely  new  explanation  of  complementary  ocu- 
lar color  spectra.  He  strenuously  objected  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  personal  quai-antine  against 
cholera  and  yellow  fever,  affirming  their  non-con- 
tagious character,  and  that  the  only  protection 
against  them  is  local,  municipal  and  domestic 
sanitation.  (Treatise  on  Cholera,  1866  ;  article  in 
"Medical  News,"  Phila.,  Sept.  10,  1893.)  Dr. 
Hartshorne  also  wrote  a  dramatic  romance,  "Wom- 
an's Witchcraft;  or.  The  Curse  of  Coquetry"  (1854); 
having  on  its  title-page  the  pseudonym,  Corinne 
L'Estrange.  Later  came,  "A  Bundle  of  Sonnets, 
and  Other  Poems  "  (1866);  "  Bertram,  the  Prince, 
an  Idyl"  (1890);  and  "Bertram,  the  Prince,  and 
Other  Poems"  (1892).  After  retiring  from  active 
professional  and  educational  life.  Dr.  Hartshorne's 
attention  became  cliiefly  engrossed  In  editing  a  re- 
ligious, literary  and  miscellaneous  journal,  "  The 
Friends'  Review."  Like  his  father  and  his  ances- 
tors for  200  years,  his  convictions  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  his  denominational  connection  were  those 
of  the  Orthodox  Society  of  Friends.  He  died  in 
Japan,  Feb.  10,  1897. 

AGNEW,  David  Hayes,  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1818,  son  of  Rob- 
ert and  Agnes  Agnew.  His  family  traced  its  line- 
age from  Norman  invaders  of  England  through 
residents  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
down  through  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  Young 
Agnew  studied  at  Moscow  Academy,  in  Chester 
county,  and  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  and 
completed  his  classical  studies  at  Delaware  College, 
Newark,  Del.,  where  he  remained  a  year  (1834^35). 
He  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  intending  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  an  eminent  physician,  and 
was  graduated  in  1838;  then  settled  near  Noble  ville, 
Chester  co.,  and  practiced  until  1848,  when  he 
joined  his  wife's  brothers  in  establishing  the  firm  of 
Irwin  &  Agnew,  iron  founders;  continuing  the  busi- 
ness left  by  his  father-in-law.  A  general  depression 
of  the  iron  industry  and  other  adversities  were  fol- 
lowed in  1846  by  the  failure  of  the  firm,  and  Dr. 
Agnew  resumed  practice  in  Chester  and  Lancaster 


coimties.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  de- 
termmed  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  he  preferred  to 
general  practice.  In  1853  he  became  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  and  for  ten 
years  gave  instruction  there.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
a  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  which  he 
had  already  lectured  occasionally,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  professor  of  surgery;  and  to  him  is  due  the 
establishment  in  that  institution  of  a  pathological 
museum.  He  also  established  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Operative  Surgery.  In  1863  he  became 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  as- 
sistant lecturer  on  clinical  sur- 
gery in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  surgeon  to  Wills's  Eye 
Hospital.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, and  in  1867  surgeon  to 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  'Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  performed 
many  important  operations  on 
wounded  soldiers,  chiefly  at  the 
general  hospital  at  Hestonville, 
West  Philadelphia,  and  at  the 
Mowry  Army  Hospital,  at  Chest- 
nut Hill.  The  latter  was  the 
largest  hospital  in  the  country, 
and  Dr.  Agnew  and  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Morton  alternated  as  consult- 
ing surgeons.  At  one  time  the  gun- 
shot wounds  treated  amounted 
to  5, 000.  Dr.  Agnew  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  clinical  sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870; 
in  the  following  year  became  professor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  retained  these  positions  until  1889,  when 
he-  resigned  them  to  be  created  emeritus  professor  of 
surgery  and  honorary  professor  of  clinical  surgery. 
His  position  as  attending  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  was  resigned  in  1884,  but  he  remained 
as  consulting  surgeon.  In  1889  he  received  the  dis- 
tinction of  an  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians:  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life. 
He  had  come  to  Philadelphia  without  experience  in 
surgery,  and  with  nothing  but  his  own  self-reliance 
and  perseverance  to  depend  upon.  He  had  lived  to 
count  his  pupils  by  the  hundreds,  to  enjoy  a  lucra- 
tive and  increasing  practice,  and  to  have  his  ser- 
vices in  demand  throughout  the  middle  states.  His 
professional  reputation,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  J.  William  White,  M.D.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, "  depended  chiefly  on  the  following  factors: 
(1)  'The  clearness  of  his  teachings;  (2)  The  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment;  (3)  The  precision  of  his  oper- 
ations; (4)  The  character  of  his  writings."  He  was 
a  natural  teacher,  making  the  dullest  subject  inter- 
esting, and  expressing  his  thoughts  concisely  and 
clearly.  He  was  a  rapid  yet  cautious  operator,  and 
at  tlie  most  trying  times  displayed  a  wonderful  cool- 
ness and  presence  of  mind.  He  was  employed  in  a 
number  of  celebrated  surgical  cases,  the  most  nota- 
ble being  that  of  Pres.  Garfield,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  were  turned  upon  him  as  the  chief 
operator.  Dr.  Agnew,  who  was  as  ready  in  diag- 
nosis as  he  was  rapid  in  using  tfie  knife,  never  en- 
tertained any  hope  of  doing  more  than  relieving  his 
patient's  suffering,  as,  from  the  first,  he  regarded 
his  condition  as  hopeless.  He  not  only  gave  up  for 
weeks  his  own  practice,  but  also  refused  to  make 
any  charge  for  his  services;  and,  although  he  was 
not  responsible  for  those  portions  of  tlie  treatment 
that  were  most  bitterly  criticised  by  outsiders,  he 
silently  shared  the  blame  that  fell  upon  all  the  prac- 
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titioners  concerned,  as  a  matter  of  professional 
honor.  "  In  special  departments  of  surgery,"  sa3'S 
Dr.  White,  "he  has  probably  been  excelled  by  not 
a  few,  but  taking  the  whole  round  ....  including 
gynecology,  opthalmology,  genito  urinary  surgery, 
syphilography,  orthopedics,  etc.,  he  attained  a  de- 
gree of  eminence  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equaled,  and  to  which  our  own  times  and  genera- 
tion furnish  no  parallel."  He  was  a  man  of  great 
nobility  of  character,  great  personal  magnetism,  va- 
ried scientific  attainments,  infinite  patience,  fertility 
of  resource,  acute  powers  of  observation,  and  pos- 
sessed great  mechanical  skill.  He  had  extraordinary 
physical  strength  and  courage,  yet  his  touch  was 
most  delicate,  and  his  nature  was  simpb.  tender  and 
sympathetic.  Dr.  Agnew  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  papers  on  various  subjects,  contributed  to 
medical  journals,  and  of  several  medical  books;  but 
his  renown  as  a  writer  was  acquired  by  a  work  "that 
will  remain  unrivaled  in  surgical  literature,"  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery" (3  vols.,  1878-83;  2d  ed.,  1889).  Dr.  Agnew 
was  married,  Nov.  21,  1841,  to  Margaret  Creighton 
Irwin,  a  member  of  a  well-known  family  of  Chester 
county.  Pa.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
22,  1892. 

HODCrEN,  John  Thompson,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, wa.s  born  at  Hodgenville,  Larue  co. ,  Ky . ,  Jan. 
19,  1826,  son  of  Jacob  and  Frances  P.  Hodgen.  In 
1833  he  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  a  farm  in  Pike 
county.  111.,  near  Pittsfield,  where  he  received  his  early 
education.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  entered  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Virginia.  In  1846  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  where  he  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  1848.  He 
at  once  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Pitts- 
field,  111.  He  spent  a  year  in 
California  in  the  height  of  the 
gold  excitement,  but  returned 
to  Pittsfield  in  1851.  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  in  the 
McDowell  Medical  College  of 
St.  Louis.  Here  he  became 
the  special  protege  of  Dr.  Jo- 
/  ^  tTTi^A'^T^-  seph  Nash  McDowell,  whose 
"^  observing  eye  was  quick  to  de- 

tect the  young  man's  capabil- 
ities as  a  teacher  and  a  surgeon.  In  1858  Dr.  Hodgen 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  and  held  the 
chair  until  the  college  was  broken  up,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war.  In  1861,  his  position  both  as 
teacher  and  practitioner  being  already  assured,  he 
was  elected  chief  surgeon  to  the  "Western  sanitary 
commission.  He  was  also  surgeon  of  voluuteersin  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Fifth  Street  General  Hospital  at  St.  Louis,  which 
was  afterward  known  as  the  Laclede  hotel.  Gov. 
Gamble  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  surgeon- 
general  of  Missouri.  During  tlie  war  he  was  elected 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege, then  known  as  Pope's  College,  now  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Washington  University.  He 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  opportunities  for 
surgical  experience,  and  invented  the  Hodgen  wire 
suspension  sphnt,  a  modification  of  the  splint  of  Na- 
than R.  Smith,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most 
practical  and  desirable  for  fractures  of  the  femur,  in- 
volving either  the  shaft  or  the  head,  and  is  applicable 
to  many  compound  fractures  of  the  leg.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  upon  tho  retirement  of  Dr 
Charles  A.  Pope,  Dr.  Hodgen  was  elected  dean  of 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  soon  became  the 


leading  surgeon  in  the  city.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society;  president  of  the 
State  Medical  Society;  and,  in  1883,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  over 
which  he  pi-esided  at  its  meeting  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1881.  As  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Hodgen  was  pre- 
eminent. He  was  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  pos- 
sessed of  much  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  he  met  emergencies  was  proverbial. 
He  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  imparting  knowledge, 
and  as  a  teacher  of  medicine  he  had  few  equals,  being 
able  to  render  the  dull  matter  of  anatomical  study  of 
engrossing  interest.  His  hold  upon  his  patients  was 
also  very  strong.  He  believed  that  the  true  specialist 
became  so  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  general  work  in 
the  profession,  and  that  in  order  to  have  competent 
knowledge  of  any  one  function  or  organ  one  must 
have  a  broad  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  whole, 
as  the  only  method  of  avoiding  the  ignorant  blun- 
ders of  many  so-called  specialists.  Upon  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Hodgen,  expressions  of  profound  regret 
were  everywhere  heard.  The  St.  Louis  "  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat "  said:  "lu  many  respects  Dr.  Hodgen  was  the 
Howard  of  St.  Louis.  He  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
noble  profession,  and  as  Emerson  said  of  himself, 
he  was  too  busy  to  make  money."  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Mndd,  the  partner  of  Dr.  Hodgen,  said:  "Man  was 
his  study,  and  to  the  wants  and  the  needs  of  man 
he  gave  up  his  strength,  his  manhood,  and  his  life. 
His  love  of  truth,  his  habits  of  accurate  observation, 
and  his  indefatigable  energy  would  have  won  for 
him  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  exact  sciences 
had  he  been  permitted  to  devote  his  energy  to  their 
development."  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr.  28, 
1882. 

PARSONS,  Usher,  physician,  was  born  in 
Alfred,  Me.,  Aug.  18,  1788,  youngest  child  of 
William  and  Abigail  Frost  (IJlunt)  Parsons.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists,  the  first  of  the  name,  Joseph  Par- 
sons, arriving  from  England  in  1685.  William 
Parsons  was  a  trader  and  farmer,  and  a  promi- 
nent man  in  Alfred.  His  son  Usher  studied  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  village  in  the  winter,  work- 
ing on  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer,  and  spent 
about  a  year  in  the  Berwick  Academy.  Having 
decided  to  study  medicine,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  Abiel  Hall,  of  Alfred,  and  later  became  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston,  remaining  with 
him  six  months,  and  then  was  admitted  to  practice. 
After  various  fruitless  attempts  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  navy,  he  received  a  commission  as  sur- 
geon's mate,  which  bears  the  date  of  July  6,  1813. 
During  the  following  winter  and  spring  he  had 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Black  Rock, 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  the  month  of  June,  1813, 
Capt.  Oliver  H.  Perry  came  to  Black  Rock  in  the 
discharge  of  a  professional  duty  assigned  to  him, 
and  Dr.  Parsons  was  transferred"  to  the  small  fleet 
of  which  he  had  the  command  and  had  the  care  of 
the  sick  among  the  crews  of  the  different  vessels. 
The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  occurred  Sept.  10th.  A 
large  number  of  the  officers  and  men  connected 
with  the  American  fleet  were  suffering  from  bil- 
ious intermittent  fever.  During  that  celebrated 
battle  Dr.  Parsons  was  the  only  surgeon  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  in 
what  manner  he  acquitted  himself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  which  devolved  on  him  on  that 
memorable  day  is  thus  stated  by  Com.  Perry,  in  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  :  "Of  Dr.  Usher 
Parsons,  surgeon's  mate,  I  cannot  say  too  much.  In 
consequence  of  the  disability  of  both  the  other  sur- 
geons, Drs.  Horsley  and  Barton,  the  whole  duty  of 
operating,  dressing,  and  attending  near  a  hundred 
wounded  and  as  many  sick  devolved  on  him ;  and 
it  must  be  pleasing  to  you,  sir,  to  reflect,  that  of 
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the  whole  number  wounded,  only  three  have  died. 
I  can  only  say  that,  in  the  event  of  my  having  an- 
other command,  I  should  consider  myself  fortunate 
in  having  him  with  me  asasurgeon."  A  little  more 
than  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon,  his  commission 
being  dated  Apr.  15, 1814.  On  December  2d  of  this 
year  he  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Java,  in  the 
command  of  Com.  Perry,  his  services  in  this  vessel 
continuing  through  the  years  1815  and  1816.  The 
war  with  England  was  over,  and  the  Java  was 
ordered  to  sail  early  in  1816  for  the  Mediterranean, 
to  look  after  American  interests,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Barbary  states  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Algiers.  The  object  contemplated  by 
tlie  trip  was  successful,  and  the  Java  returned  to 
the  United  States,  reaching  Newport,  March  3, 
1817.  In  July  of  this  year  Dr.  Parsons  went  to 
Providence  with  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Medical  School  in  Boston  through  the 
winter  of  1817-1818,  and  in  March,  1818,  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard  University.  Hav- 
ing concluded  not  to  remain  in  Providence,  but  to 
continue  in  practice  in  the  navy,  he  sailed  from 
Boston  in  July,  1818,  as  a  surgeon  of  the  frigate 
Guerriere.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1820,  he  was 
made  professor  of  anatomy  and  siirgery  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  Deciding  to  go  to  Providence,  in 
1822,  he  obtained  the  same  position  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  held  it  until  1828.  He  was  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  for  three 
years,  and  attended  many  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  delegate  for 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  its  vice-president.  He  also 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  Rhode  Island  Natural 
Historical  Society,  and  was  Its  first  president.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  research,  and  compiled  a 
work  on  the  Indian  names  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
wrote  a  life  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  his  ancestor. 
Dr.  Parsons  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.l9,  1868. 
WATSON,  Daniel,  physician,  was  born  at 
Jamestown,  R.  I.,  Apr.  13,  1801,  son  of  Robert  H. 
Watson.  John  Watson,  the  ancestor  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Watsons,  settled  on  an  estate  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Tower  Hill  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  bequeathed  the  prop- 
erty to  his  children,  and  part  of  the  estate  has  come 
down  to  the  present  generation,  never  having  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  family.  Dr.  Daniel  Wat- 
son was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  of 
this  John  Watson.  Receiving  a  classical  education 
at  Plainfield  Academy,  a  seminary  of  great  popu- 
larity in  its  day,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  Eldredge,  of  East 
Greenwich,  but  subsequently  became  the  pjpil  of 
Dr.  William  Turner,  of  the  United  States  army,  an 
eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Walcott,  Newport.  After  completing  the 
course  of  study  required  at  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  that  institution  in  the  winter 
of  1823-24.  During  his  term  of  study  at  Philadel- 
phia Dr.  Watsorf  was  a  private  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman.  In  1825  he  settled 
in  South  Kingstown,  where  he  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity and  entered  warmly  into  the  political  contests 
of  the  day.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, and  during  the  civil  war  left  no  word  un- 
spoken or  deed  undone  by  which  he  could  aid  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  In  1885  he  removed  to  New- 
port, wliei-e  he  resided  until  his  death.  During  the 
first  years  of  .his  residence  there  he  devoted  a  large 
share  of  his  attention  to  political  affairs,  and  served 
at  different  times  as  a  representative  of  Newport  in 
the  general  assembly.  Later  in  life  he  devoted  his 
entire  energies  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro- 


fession. He  was  married,  March  21,  1834,  to  Sarah 
G.  C,  daughter  of  Capt.  Perry  G.  Arnold,  of  East 
Greenwich,  who,  with  his  brother  Stephen,  was  for 
many  years  successfully  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  West  India  merchandise,  and  granddaughter  of 
Col.  John  Cooke,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
war  and  subsequently,  "was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  men  in  Newport  county." 
She  bore  him  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Dr. 
Watson  died  May  17,  1871. 

AGNEW,  Cornelius  Bea,  physician,  was  bom 
in  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  Aug.  8, 1830,  the  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Tliomson)  Agnew.  His  early  an- 
cestors were  Huguenots,  who,  in  consequence  of 
persecutions  fled  to  Ireland,  and  settled  near  Belfast, 
where  they  intermarried  with  Scotch-Irish  families 
and  became  identified  with  the  Refoimed  Presbyte- 
rian churcli.  The  first  of  the  family  in  America 
was  Jolin,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Agnew,  who  astab- 
lished  a  large  commission  and  shipping  business  in 
New  York  city.  Dr.  Agnew  received  his  early 
education  in  private  schools,  and  entering  Columbia 
College  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  graduated  there 
in  1849.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
J.  Kearney  Rogers,  a  surgeon  and  eye  specialist, 
and  continued  it  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1852,  and  in 
the  New  York  Hospital.  He 
practiced  medicine  for  a  year  in 
what  is  now  Houghton,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  then,  receiving  an 
appointment  as  surgeon  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  of  New 
York,  N.  y.,  went  to  Europe  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of 
that  position.  He  studied  in  the 
hospitals  of  Dublin,  London  and 
Paris,  and  returned  to  New 
York  city,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  position  mentioned,  he  also 
filled  a  general  practice,  and  ac- 
quired great  oxpeiience  in  eye 
and  ear  diseases.  Jn  1858  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  -  general  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  During 
the  civil  war  he  served  for  a  time 
as  medical  director  of  the  State  Volunteer  Hospital 
in  New  York;  subsequently  was  head  of  the  society 
to  obtain  medical  supplies  for  regiments  pass- 
ing through  New  York  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
in  1864  aided  in  organizing  the  U.  S.  sanitary 
commission  on  which  he  served  with  unremitting 
zeal.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille  says,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission":  "Dr.  Agnew  .  .  . 
exhibited  a  practical  skill,  executive  ability,  and  at 
all  times  a  perfect  generosity  of  personal  toil  and 
trouble  in  carrying  on  the  commission's  work, 
which  gave  him  during  its  whole  progress  a  com- 
manding influence  on  its  councils.  .  .  .  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  life-saving  work  of  the  conL- 
mission  at  Antietam,  the  relief  which  it  aflorded  on 
so  vast  a  scale  after  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  the  succor  which  it  was  able  to  minister  to 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  returning  to  us  from  rebel 
prisons,  diseased,  naked  and  famishing,  owed  much 
of  their  efficiency  and  success  to  plans  arranged  by 
Dr.  Agnew,  and  carried  out  at  pei-sonal  risk  and  in- 
convenience under  his  immediate  superintendence." 
With  Drs.  Wolcott  Gibbs  and  William  H.  Van 
Buren,  Dr.  Agnew  drew  for  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment plans  which  were  subsequently  car- 
ried out  in  the  Judiciary  Square  Hospital  at  Wash- 
ington, and  partially  followed  in  the  pavilion 
hospital  system  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  four 
who  founded  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York 
city,  to  aid  the  national  cause.  In  1868  he  founded 
the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  in  1869 
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the  Manhattan  Bye  and  Ear  Hospital  of  New  York. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  manager  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
he  served  as  trustee  and  subsequently  as  president 
of  the  New  York  school  board.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  first  society  organized  in  New  York 
for  sanitary  reform,  and  aided  in  preparing  the  first 
draft  of  the  city  health  laws.  Dr.  Agnew  was  a 
member  of  the  Medico  CUirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, Pathological  Society  and  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society;  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society, 
of  which  he  was  also  president,  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  wrote  volu- 
minously on  medical  subjects  for  man}'  scientific 
journals,  and  also  published  several  short  works  in 
pamphlet  form.  He  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 
April  18,  1888. 

WAYIiAND,  Charles  Aprenia,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  in  Monterey  county,  Cal.,  April  8, 
1866,  second  son  of  Francis  Warren  and  Eliza  Theresa 
Wayland,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  state.  He  received  a  liberal 
high  school  education  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  was 
awarded  a  teacher's  grammar 
grade  certificate.  He  taught 
school  successfully  for  three 
years, thereby  obtaining  sufficient 
means  to  begin  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
entered  the  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  was  graduated  with  honors 
Apr.  7,  1891,  and  returning  to 
California  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  San  Jose. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  physician 
and  surgeon  to  the  county  hos- 
pital of  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
held  that  position  for  two  years. 
Since  then  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  his  extensive 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic State  Medical  Society  of  California;  also  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  He  was 
married,  in  1893,  to  Lucy  Miller  Rucker  of  San  Jose. 

BAYIiEY,  Richard,  physician,  was  born  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1745.  His  mother  was  of  French 
descent,  and  for  a  time  his  parents  resided  among 
the  Huguenot  emigrants  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  familiar  with  the  French  language. 
He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Charlton,  in  New 
York,  and  in  1769  and  1770  he  was  in  London,  at- 
tending medical  lectures  and  walking  the  hospitals. 
In  1773  he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  began  practice,  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  Charlton.  Two  years  later  an  epidemic  of 
croup  came  under  his  in.spection,  and  he  began  to 
investigate  the  customary  treatment  of  the  period, 
which  viewed  it  as  putrid  sore  throat,  and  treated 
It  with  stimulants  and  antiseptics.  He  studied  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  and  made  numerous  dis- 
sections, all  of  which  led  him  to  the  practice  of  a 
totally  different  method  of  treatment,  which  proved 
successful,  and  resulted  in  the  general  adoption  of 
his  ideas.  In  1781  Dr.  Bayley  published  ' '  A  View 
of  the  Croup."  In  the  meantime,  in  1775,  he  had 
returned  to  England,  where  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter;  spending  the  winter  in 
practice  and  in  making  dissections.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  he  returned  to  America,  with  the  position  of 
surgeon  io  the  English  armv,  under  Howe,  but  this 
lie  resigned  early  in  tlie  following  year,  and  resumed 
his  practice  in  New  York.     In  1781  he  began  his 
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active  treatment  of  croup  in  all  cases  which  came 
under  his  notice,  this  including  bleeding,  blisters  for 
the  throat,  and  the  use  of  calomel.  In  1787  Dr.  Bay- 
ley  delivered  lectures  on  surgery,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy.    The  fol- 
lowing year,  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of 
certain  students  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  where 
these  lectures  were  delivered,  the  people  became  ex- 
cited and  angry,  and  the  "doctors'  mob"  occurred, 
when  the  populace  broke  into  the  building,  and  de- 
stroyed Bayley's  valuable  cabinet.     In  1793  Bayley 
was  elected  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  at  Colum- 
bia College,  and  in  1793  he  took  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  surgery,  in  which  he  was  veiy  skilful 
About  1795  he  received  the  appointment  of  health 
otflcer  of  the  port  of  New  York.     At  this  time  an 
epidemic  of   yellow  fever   prevailed   in  the  city, 
and  Dr.  Bayley  not  only  enthusiastically  investigated 
the  disease,  but  attended  the  sick,  with  perfect  fearless- 
ness and  with  great  success.  In  1797,  having  carefully 
studied  the  natui-e  of  the  fever  and  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  causes,  he  published  an  cssajr  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Fever, 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  in  1795,"  in  which  he 
maintained  that  it  was  not  contagious,  and  had  a  local 
origin.     In  1798  he  published  a  series  of  letters, 
showing  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
He  also"  originated  the  state  quarantine  laws,  devot- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  obtain  their 
passage;  action  which  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  the  port,  as  the  total  interdiction  of 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  had  been  contem- 
plated, in  view  of  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever. 
Dr.   Bayley   was    married,   in    1778,   to  Charlotte 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Andrew  Barclay,  a  merchant  of 
New  York.  He  died  of  yellow  fever,  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1811.     His  memory  is  preserved  in 
the  annals  of  American  medicine  as  that  of  one  of 
the  most  able  practitioners  of  his  century. 

BEABD.  George  Miller,  physician,  was  born 
at  Montville,  Conn.,  May  8, 1839,  the  son  of  Rev.  S. 
F.  Beard,  a  Congregational  clergyman  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  grandfather  was  a  physician.  He  at- 
tended Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass. ,  and 
from  there  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  1863.  His  medical  training 
was  received  in  the  medical  department  of  Yale  and 
the  Co?lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Upon  graduating  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution he  established  himself  in  New  York  city,  in 
partnership  with  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  as  a  specialist 
in  electro-therapeutics  and  nervous  diseases.  His 
studies  were  interrupted  during  a  portion  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  the  western,  gulf  squadron.  Dr. 
Beard  made  valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to  the 
human  nerves,  and  in  this  connection  investigated 
more  thoroughly  than  had  ever  before  been  done, 
the  relation  between  nerve  and  brain.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  nervous  afflictions 
came  to  be  recognized  as  real  and  tangible,  though 
mysterious  and  complicated,  diseases  of  the  physical 
system.  Following  up  these  investigations  he  made 
a  special  study  of  animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance, 
mind-reading,  and  spiritualism.  He  was  the  first  to 
test,  in  actual  practice,  the  tonic  effects  of  electricity. 
His  publications,  written  in  a  style  easily  compre- 
hensible to  the  laity,  throw  light  on  many  subjects 
which  engrossed  his  study.  In  1866  he  published  a 
paper  on  '•  Electricity  as  a  Tonic,"  and  in  1867,  with 
Dr.  Rockwell,  a  work  on  "  The  Medical  Uses  of 
Electricity,  with  special  reference  to  General  Elec- 
trization," and  in  the  same  year  an  interesting  paper 
on  "The  Longevity  of  Brain-workers."  'These 
were  followed  by  numerous  contributions  to  maga- 
zines and  a  number  of  works,  "Our Home  Physician; 
Handy    Book    of   Family    Medicine "    (1869,  new 
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edition,  1875);  "Eating  and  Drinking,  Food  and 
Diet  in  Healtli  and  Disease "  (1871) ;  "Stimulants 
and  Kai'cotics "  (1871)  ;  "  Hay  Fever,  or  Summer 
Catarrh "  (1876) ;  "Scientific  Basis  of  Delusions" 
(1877);  "  PracticalTreatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion  " 
(1881) ;  "  The  Psychology  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft 
Excitement  of  1692  and  Its  Practical  Application  to 
Our  Own  Time"  (1883);  "  Sea  Sickness,  its  Nature 
and  Treatment"  (1882);  "The  Case  of  Guiteau;  a 
Psychological  Study  "  (1882);  and,  with  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, "  Treatise  on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Use  of 
Electricity "  (1867).  Dr.  Beard  was  lecturer  on 
nervous  diseases  in  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1868,  and  from  1873  to  1876  physician  to  the 
Demilt  Dispensary,  in  the  departinent  of  electro- 
therapeutic  and  nervous  diseases.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  the 
King's  County  Medical  Society,  the  New  York 
Society  of  Neurology,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  American  Neurological  Association, 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebri- 
ates. He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Alden,  of 
Westville,  Conn.,  in  1860.  His  death  occurred  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1883. 

COGSWELL,  mason  Fitch,  physician  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Canterbury,  Windham  co..  Conn., 
Sept.  28,  1761.  When  very  young  he  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  was  adopted  by  Samuel  Huntington, 
president  of  the  Continental  congress,  and  governor 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  made  an  unusually  brilliant  record.  On  his 
graduation,  in  1780,  he  was  valedictorian  and  the 
youngest  member  of  his  class.  Although  possessed 
of  decided  literary  ability,  he  determined  to  em- 
brace the  medical  profession  as  the  serious  work  of 
his  life,  and  he  proceeded  to  New  York  to  receive 
the  necessary  training  in  the  soldiers'  hospital.  Sub- 
sequently he  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  became 
there  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  his 
day  and  a  member  of  the  group  of  literary  men 
known  as  the  Hartford  Wits.  He  advanced  the 
science  of  surgery  by  introducing  into  the  United 
States  the  methods  of  removing  a  cataract  from 
the  eye,  and  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  (1803).  In 
1825  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  at  Hartford 
the  first  deaf-and-dumb  asylum  in  America,  in 
which  one  of  his  own  children  was  a  patient;  and 
he  was  a  founder  of  the  Connecticut  retreat  for  the 
insane  at  Hartford.  With  the  other  Hartford  Wits 
he  contributed  to  "  The  Echo,"  1791-96.  Dr.  Cogs- 
well married  Mary  Austin  Ledyard.  He  died  at 
Haitford,  Conn.,  Dec.  10,  1830. 

GABDINEB,  Sylvester,  physician,  was  born 
in  South  Kingston,  R.  I. ,  June  29, 1717,  son  of  William 
and  Abigail  (Remington)  Gardiner.  His  health  in 
early  life  was  feeble,  and  there  was  but  little  reason 
to  suppose  he  could  follow  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  farmer.  Accordingly,  he  was 
sent  to  Boston,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  and  subsequently  he  studied  medicine; 
spending  eight  years  in  England  and  France,  where 
he  availed  himself  of  every  facility  to  perfect  him- 
self in  his  chosen  profession.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  an  accomplished  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  settled  in  Boston.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  profession,  and 
by  means  of  his  practice  and  a  large  establishment 
for  the  importation  and  sale  of  drugs,  he  accu- 
mulated an  immense  estate,  and  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Maine.  His  sympathies  were 
with  the  Tory  party  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
When  the  British  evacuated  Boston  he  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  finally  to  Eggland.  His  large  estate,  in- 
cluding 100,000  acres  in  Maine,  was  confiscated  and 
sold.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Gardiner 
returned  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Newport. 


He  was  a  stanch  member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  endowed  the  church  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  a  place 
named  in  honor  of  him.  Dr.  Gardiner  was  married 
three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Gibbons  of  Boston,  who  bore  him  six  children: 
John,  William,  who  died  without  issue;  Anne,  who 
became  the  wife  of  John  Brown,  afterwards  created 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  whose  eldest  son  married  a  daugli- 
ter  of  Lord  Howe;  Hannah,  who  was  married  to 
Robert  Hallowell,  whose  only  child,  Robert,  added 
Gardiner  to  his  name;  Rebecca,  who  was  married  to 
Robert  Dumaresque;  Abigail,  who  was  married  to 
Oliver  Whipple  of  Cumberland,  and  subsequently  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Dr.  Gardiner's  second  wife  was 
Miss  Eppes,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  the  third  was  Cather- 
ine Goldthwait.  He  died  at  Newport,  Aug.  14, 1786. 
OLMSTED,  Elmer  Devando,  physician  and 
mayor  of  Spokane,  Wash. ,  was  born  in  Davenport, 
Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1848,  son  of  Stephen 
S.  and  Clara  S.  (McMorris)  Olmsted.  His  parents 
removed  to  Victoria,  111.,  in  1856,  and  there  his  fa- 
ther engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  also 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  a  general  merchan- 
dise store  in  which  he  was  interested.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years  he  is  still  living  at  the  old  home- 
stead, an  honored  member  of  the  community  that 
has  so  long  known  him.  Elmer  D.  Olmsted,  the 
ninth  in  a  family  of  eleven  sons  and  daughters, 
early  conceived  a  desire  to  study  medicine.  This 
determination,  after  the  elementary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Illinois,  led  him,  in  1876,  to  enter 
the  Missouri  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  St. 
Louis,  where  after  two  years  of  earnest  application 
he  was  gn.duated.  He  commenced  practice  in  Il- 
linois; following  his  profession  in 
that  state  for  nine  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Spokane, Wash.,  where 
in  a  few  years  his  native  talent, 
indomitable  perseverance  and  cour- 
teous demeanor  placed  him  among 
the  foremost  physicians  in  the 
state,  and  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  rewarded  his  efforts.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Homeopathic 
State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  tirao  president.  In  1894 
he  read  before  it  a  most  ably-writ- 
ten thesis,  "Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion," which  won  him  wide  rep- 
utation among  his  fellow -prac- 
titioners. He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy.  His  high  position 
in  the  community  has  occasioned 
his  election  to  several  public  oiHces. 
was  appointed  one  of  the  U.  S.  board  of  pension  ex- 
aminers, and  in  1895  became  a  member  of  the  board 
of  health  of  the  city  of  Spokane.  He  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cheney  Normal 
School,  a  state  institution,  which  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  educational  facilities  of  the  north- 
west. Dr.  Olmsted  has  been  equally  distinguished 
by  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  for  nine  years  occupied  the  chairs  in 
the  blue  lodge.  He  is  a  member  of  the  York  and 
Scottish  Rite,  and  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Masonic  Veteran  Association.  For  three  terms  he 
has  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Oriental  consis 
tory,  32d  degree,  and  in  October,  1895,  he  was  elected 
to  the  honorable  position  of  knight-commander  of 
the  CoTirt  of  Honor.  His  notable  services  to  the 
city  and  his  high  professional  and  personal  popular- 
ity, led  to  his  nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  Spo- 
kane on  the  Citizens'  ticket  in  1897,  and  he  was 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  any 
candidate  for  the  office.  In  1881  Dr.  Olmsted  was 
married  at  Plymouth,  111.,  to  Emma,  daughter  of 
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John  Sutton  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  that  state.  Mrs.  Olmsted  is  de- 
scended from  Capt.  Aaron  McKee.  a,  soldier  in  tlie 
revolution,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

SOUTHALL,  James  H.,  physician,  vpas  born 
in  Smithfleld,  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1841, 
son  of  Turner  Harrison  and  Alice  Ann  (Wright) 
Southall.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia; his  grandfathers,  James  Barrett  Southall  and 
Stephen  A.  Wright,  being  the  earliest  representa- 
tives of  his  line  to  settle  in  Isle  of  Wight  county.  The 
Southall  family  was  among  the  earliest  to  settle  on 
the  peninsula  of  Virginia,  near  the  historic  city 
of  Williamsburgh,  and  'ais  first 
American  ancestor  was  Dasej' 
Southall,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  England.  Ancestors  on  both 
sides  were  soldiers  in  the  revo- 
lution and  the  war  of  1813,  and 
both  his  grandfather  and  father 
were  well-known  physicians  of 
Virginia.  James  H.  Southall 
was  educated  principally  in 
the  academies  at  Norfolk,  Va. , 
where  his  youth  was  mostly 
spent.  He  began  his  medical 
training  under  the  able  auspices 
of  Dr.  Robert  Tunstall  of  Nor- 
folk; later  attending  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  (1859- 
60),  and  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana  (1860-61).  Almost 
immediately  after  his  gradua- 
tion at  the  latter  institution  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  of  northern  Virginia 
as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  55th  Virginia  infantry.  He 
was  promoted  full  surgeon  of  the  regiment  on  May 
37,  1863,  and  so  continued  until  after  Lee's  surren- 
der at  Appomattox.  Returning  to  Norfolk  after  the 
war,  he  began  general  practice,  but  at  the  end  of 
nine  months  went  thence  with  the  intention  of  set- 
tlhig  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Finding  it  difficult  to  re- 
main here  also,  he  settled,  at  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
about  four  miles  from  Marion,  Crittenden  oo. ,  Ark., 
where,  with  the  exception  of  six  months  in  Mem- 
phis, he  continued  to  reside  until  February,  1872. 
Then,  removing  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  he  entered 
upon  a  successful  practice,  which  continues  to  the 
present  time  (1898).  Dr.  Southall  has  taken  a  high 
position  in  Little  Rock,  being  a  member  of  the  city, 
county  and  state  medical  associations,  as  well  as 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Sfedico-Legal  Society  of  New  York  city.  He 
was  president  of  the  Arkansas  Medical  Society  in 
1883.  Having  been  an  organizer  in  1879  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  physiology, 
which  he  held  until  1886 ;  then  succeeded  Prof.  P.  O. 
Hooper  in  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Southall  was  married,  in  1869,  to 
Olivia  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Maj.  John  James  Mur- 
phy of  Memphis,  Tenn.     They  have  two  daughters. 

BISSELL,  Evelyn  L.,  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1836,  son 
of  Maj.  Lvman  Bissell.  Benjamin  Bissell,  his 
great  grandfather,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  and  Indian  and  revolutionary  wars,  and 
died  in  1831.  Dr.  Bissell  was  a  pupil  at  Russell's 
Military  School  in  New  Haven,  and  afterward 
attended  the  medical  department  of  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1860.  He  then  occupfed 
the  position  of  surgeon  on  a  Liverpool  steamer,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  joined  the 


Federal  army,  and  was  commissioned  second  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  Connecticut 
volunteers.  He  was  captured  at  Winchester,  during 
the  i-etreat  of  Gen.  Banks  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley;  being  made  to  do  surgical  duty  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  surgeon,  which  was  doubted  on  account  of 
his  youth ;  and  was  again  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain  and  confined  for  a  time  in  Libby 
prison.  On  his  release  he  was  assigned  to  hospital 
duty  on  board  the  ship  Euterpe.  Afterwards  he  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg and  Falling  Waters  where  he  was  slightly 
wounded.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  field  hospital, 
and  later  had  a  position  on  the  medical  staff  of  Gen, 
Hooker.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  on  duty 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Returning  to  New  Haven,  he  estab- 
lished \\  remunerative  practice,  but  left  it  in  1870,  at 
the  request  of  the  Peruvian  government,  to  take 
charge  of  men  engaged  in  public  works  in  Lima, 
Peru.  In  1876  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and 
established  himself  there  permanently  as  practicing 
physician  and  surgeon.  Twice  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  3d  Connecticut  regiment,  he  became  surgeon- 
genei'al  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Waller,  in  1883  and  1884. 
For  seven  years  he  was  examining  surgeon  for  the 
pension  department  of  the  U.  S.  government.  He 
was  also  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the  town  of 
New  Haven,  a  police  commissioner  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  health.  Dr.  Bissell  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  married,  Nov.  31,  1865,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  Noyes  of  Woodbury,  Conn. ,  whom  he  sur- 
vives witli  one  daughter. 

MAYER,  Oscar  Joseph,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  May  33, 
1865,  son  of  Jacob  and  Augusta  (Sondheim)  Mayer. 
Reverses  having  overtaken  the  family,  the  son  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age;  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  embarked  for  the  United  States, 
finally  locating  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  early  education  had  not 
been  neglected,  for  he  had  received 
the  elementary  instruction  neces- 
sary for  the  foundation  of  a  suc- 
ces,sful  career,  in  the  high  schools 
of  Nuremburg.  The  open  bay 
and  majestic  Pacific  were  bound- 
less in  their  fascination  to  hisbroad- 
ening  mind,  and  he  shipped  on 
one  of  the  many  sailing  vessels 
touching  at  San  Francisco,  and  for 
three  years  followed  a  life  of  ad- 
venture, varied  scenes  and  hard- 
sliips.  Upon  his  return  to  San 
Francisco,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  college  of  pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  California,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1885.  He  then 
established  himself  in  active  busi- 
ness in  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast,  conduct- 
ing two  prescription  pharmacies,  which  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  their  enterprising  young  owner  was 
enabled  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  studies  of 
his  natural  inclination:  medicine  and  surgery.  In 
1889,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  California;  and 
thereupon,  seeking  additional  experience  and  actual 
practice,  he  journeyed  to  Berlin,  Germany,  where, 
after  completing  the  course  of  study  at  Frederick 
William  University,  he  was  again  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1891.  During  the  following  year  he 
was  volunteer  assistant  on  the  surgical  staff  of  Prof. 
Czerny  of  Heidelberg;  the  next  year,  assistant  on  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  University  Hospital  for  Women 
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at  Munich;  and  then  spent  a  year  in  active  service 
on  the  surgical  stafE  of  Moablt  Hospital,  Berlin, 
serving  also  as  a  volunteer  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic in  that  city.  In  consequence  of  the  financial 
depression  in  America,  he  v/as  obliged  to  return  to 
San  Francisco;  and  liquidating  his  business  obliga- 
tions at  great  pecuniary  loss,  he  at  once  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  city. 
By  industry,  tact  and  ability  Ir  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  practice  that  has  grown  rapidly 
from  year  to  year;  and  he  is  at  present  attending 
surgeon  to  the  King's  Daughters  Home  for  Incur- 
ables, San  Francisco;  and  was  recently  appointed 
gynaecologist  and  adjunct  surgeon  to  the  French 
Hospital.  He  has  contributed  several  valuable 
articles  to  medical  journals,  and  is  the  originator 
of  the  method  of  filling  bone  cavities  resulting  from 
tubercular  or  osteomyelitic  diseases,  with  copper 
amalgam  and  cement.  The  first  successful  experi- 
ment in  this  method  was  demonstrated  before  the 
congress  of  surgeons  in  Berlin  in  1893.  Dr.  Mayer 
is  a  member  of  the  county  and  state  medical  asso- 
ciations, and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

BARD,  Samuel,  physician  and  educator,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  1,  1743.  His  family 
line  is  a  notable  one,  reaching  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  including  many  names  distinguished  in 
history.  His  great-grandfather,  Peter  Benoit  Bard,  a 
Huguenot,  fled  from  France  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  died  in  London,  in  1724. 
Peter  Benoit's  son,  having  settled  in  America  in 
1706,  became  a  noted  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  Jersey.  Judge  Bard  had  two  sons,  Peter 
and  John,  the  latter  of  whom  was  Samuel's  father. 
Susanne  Valleau,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Peter  Fauconnier,  secretary  to  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  and  later  treasurer-general 
of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  this  mar- 
riage Dr.  John  Bard  became  possessed  of  an  estate  at 
Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  coasisting  of  13,000  acres  of 
land  with  nine  miles'  river  frontage.  Their  son, 
Samuel,  after  a  careful  preparatory  training,  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1760,  and  shortly 
after,  went  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  for  a  medical 
education.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
that  city- in  1765,  and  after  a  two  years'  tour  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  he  began  practice  with  his 
father  In  New  York  city.  His  energy  and  devotion 
to  his  profession  were  manifest  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  ;  through  his  efforts,  in  1768,  the  first 
medical  school  in  the  city  was  opened,  in  connection 
with  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  and,  in  1769, 
he  was,  with  his  father,  instrumental  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  hospital  for  the  city,  although  its  comple- 
tion was  delayed  until  1791.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  Dr.  Bard  was  among  the  prime 
movers  in  the  restoration  of  King's  College,  and  after 
its  reorganization,  under  the  title  of  Columbia,  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  belles-leiires  and  astronomy, 
which  he  occupied  for  many  years,  without  pecu- 
niary reward.  He  was  also  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  previously  founded  by  him,  and  later  be- 
came dean  of  the  faculty.  Shortly  after  his  inau- 
guration, Pres.  Washington  was  stricken  with  a 
dangerous  and  painful  disease,  and  Dr.  Bard,  a?  the 
leader  of  the  medical  profession,  was  summoned 
to  attend  him.  His  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
distinguished  sufferer  were  so  unfailing,  that  a 
friendship  was  formed,  which  continued  during 
their  lives.  In  1798  Dr.  Bard  retired  from  practice, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  lived  on  his 
estate  at  Hyde  Park,  where  he  entered  upon  the 
practical  breeding  and  raising  of  Merino  sheep,  then 
recently  introduced  into  this  country  by  his  friends. 
Chancellor  Livingston  and  Col.  Humphreys.  His 
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observations  regarding  the  nature  and  diseases  of 
these  animals  were  embodied  in  his  well-known 
work,  "The  Shepherd's  Guide."  Others  of  his 
writings  were  :  atreatise,  " De  Viribus  Opii "  (1765); 
one  on  "Angina  Suffocativa";  "The  Use  of  Cold 
in  Hemorrhage";  and  "A  Manual  of  Midwifery" 
(1807).  On  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Phy. 
sicians  and  Surgeons  as  a  separate  institution,  in 
1813,  he  was  elected  president,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  his  death.  Dr.  Bard  was 
married,  in  1768,  to  his  cousin,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Marie  (de  Normaudie)  Bard.  He  died  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  May  24, 1821. 

TURNBULIi,  Charles  Smith,  oculist  and 
aurist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10, 
1847,  son  of  Dr.  Laurence  Turnbull,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  Louisa  Paleske  (Smith)  Turnbull,  of 
American  and  Polish  origin.  He  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  at  the  Episcopal  Academy,  and 
the_  Central  High  School  of  his  native  city,  after 
which  he  attended  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1869,  Ph.D.  in  1871,  and  that  of  M.D.  in 
1878.  In  1871  he  was  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  territories  of  "Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, and  in  the  same  capacity  accompanied  F.  V. 
Hayden,  U.  S.  geologist  and  surveyor  of  the  national 
Yellowstone  Park  in  1871-72.  As  resident  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  New  York  Ophthal- 
mic and  Aural  Institute,  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Herman  Knapp 
during  1878-75.  The  two  years  fol- 
lowing he  was  a  student  in  the 
several  ophthalmic  and  aural  de- 
partments of  the  Imperial  General 
Hospital  of  Vienna,  under  Arlt, 
Jaeger,  Von  Stellwag,  Schroet- 
ter,  Hyrtle,  Politzer,  Gruber  and 
others.  Returning  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  ophthalmology  and  otology. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  of  a 
practitioner  in  his  specialty,  he 
has  been  for  nineteen  years  ocu- 
list and  aurist  to  the  German  Hos- 
pital; since  1876,  to  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows Home  of  Philadelphia;  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  five 
years;  to  the  Home  for  Teaching  Deaf  Children  to 
Speak  for  ten  years:  and  was  chief  of  the  aural  de- 
partment of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  for  more 
than  ten  years;  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  to  the 
Howard,  Jewish  and  St.  Christopher  hospitals,  and 
the  Home  for  Incurables  for  many  years.  Dr.  'Turn- 
bull  is  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  and  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  societies,  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Associated 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States  and  other 
national  organizations,  and  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Since  1888  he  has  been  as- 
sociate editor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  otology 
in  the  "Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences," 
and  he  has  translated  from  the  German,  Arlt's 
"Injuries  of  the  Eye  considered  Medico-Legally " 
(1876);  Gruber's  "  Tenotomy  of  the  Tensor-Tympani 
Muscle"  (1879);  and  Bruner's  treatise  "On  the 
Methods  of  Connections  of  the  Ossicles"  (1880);  as 
also  numerous  original  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  his  specialty,  especially  as  referred  to  the  diseases 
of  children.  In  1862  he  joined  company  A,  1st  regi- 
ment Grey  Reserves,  and  served  under  Capt.  (subse- 
quently Col.)  Chas.  Somers  Smith,  his  grandfather, 
continuously  as  associate  and  enlisted  member  until 
1873,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
1st  regiment,  N.  G.  Pa.    He  acted  as  brigade  surgeon 
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during  the  "Pittsburgh  and  Round  House  cam- 
paign," receiving  high  praise  from  Col.  R.  Dale  Ben- 
son in  his  official  reports,  "  for  faithful  and  untiring 
service  tliroughout  the  tour  of  duty,  especially  on  the 
march  of  July  22d,  1877."  In  the  report  of  the  sur- 
geon-in-chief of  the  1st  division,  N.  G.  Pa.,  Dec.  18, 
1877,  occurs  this  sentence:  "  Assistant-surgeon  Turn- 
bull  proved  himself  to  be  an  excellent  officer,  zealous 
and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  taking 
duties  not  only  as  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  but  for 
a  part  of  the  time  actina:  as  brigade  surgeou."  He  is 
now  (1898)  surgeon  of  the  veteran  corps  of  the  1st 
regiment,  N.  G.  Pa.,  and  a  member  of  the  Old 
Guard,  company  A,  1st  regiment  N.  G.  Pa.  Dr. 
Turnbull  is  a  member  of  the  American  Shetland 
Pony  Club,  having  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  Shetland  pony  as  a  distinct  breed.  He  has 
been  a  successful  breeder,  and  has  exhibited  at  many 
of  the  Philadelphia  horse  and  pony  shows,  vpinning 
first  prize  in  every  one  of  the  several  Shetland  classes 
and  also  the  gold  medal  of  the  A.  S.  P.  Club,  for  the 
best  Shetland  stallion.  He  acted  as  judge  of  all  the 
pony  classes  at  the  Kansas  City  horse  shows  of  1896- 
97,  and  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Philadelphia 
horse  show  and  National  horse  show  of  Chicago,  1897. 
Di-.  Turnbull  is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  societies  of 
the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  and  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  tlniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia. 

BELL,  Agrippa  Nelson,  physician,  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Northampton  county,  Va.,  Aug.  3,  1830, 
the  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Scott)  Bell.  His 
ancestors,  English  and  Scotch,  were  among  the  ear- 
liest Virginia  colonists.  Until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  lived  with  his  parents  on  the  farm,  and  attended 
a  log  school-house  in  the  neighborhood;  then  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  resuming  his  studies  at  an 
academic  schoolln  Newtown,  Conn.  In  his  second 
academic  year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Boston,  and  there 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Tremont  Street  Medi- 
cal School,  under  Drs.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, D.  Humphrey  Storer, 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
for  one  year.  Later  he  also 
attended  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  medical  department  of 
Harvard  University,  and  mean- 
while supported  himself  by 
reading  to  an  invalid.  In  1841 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
after  a  course  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  was  gradu- 
ated M.D.  in  1843.  For  the 
fiiji  following  two  years  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  near  his 
former  home,  at  Franktown, 
Va.,  and  in  1844,  having  de- 
termined to  enter  the  naval 
service,  he  went  to  New  York 
and  passed  the  necessary  ex- 
amination in  November  of  that 
year.  He  subsequently  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Waterbury,  Conn. ,  until  he  received 
his  commission  as  assistant-surgeon,  March  5,  1847, 
and  his  first  order  to  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  Comr. 
D.  G.  Farragut,  imder  orders  to  the  Gulf  squadron, 
during  the  Mexican  war.  He  served  in  the  squad- 
ron, on  various  vessels,  and  in  the  yellow  fever  hos- 
pital at  Salmadina  Island,  until  the  siimmerfollowiui; 
the  close  of  the  war.  During  this  period.  Dr.  Bell 
made  earnest  study  of  the  conditions  of  yellow  fever 
under  his  observation.  He  discarded  the  theory  that 
yellow  fever  is  personally  contagious,  while  he  con- 
tended that  it  is  eminently  infectious.    Hence  he  ad- 
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vocated  a  rigorous  restiicrion  of  all  fomites  but  no 
quarantine  of  persons.  He  also  discovered  the  effi- 
cacy of  steam  as  a  di-infectant,  by  the  use  of  which 
he  entirely  freed  the  steamer  Vixen  and  gunboat 
Mahones  from  yellow  fever,  with  which  they  had 
been  infected  for  many  months.  While  on  this  ser- 
vice, in  charge  of  the  yellow  fever  hospital  on  Sal- 
madina island,  it  became  his  duty  to  call  a  medical 
survey  on  the  flagship  Mississippi,  on  account  of  her 
badly  infected  condition,  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  cases  sent  to  the  hospital.  On  report  of  the 
board  of  survey,  she  was  ordered  to  Pensacola, 
to  cleanse  and  return,  but  to  take  on  boaid  for  con- 
veyance to  the  naval  hospital  at  Pensacola  as  many 
of  the  sick  from  the  hospital  on  Salmadina  island  as, 
in  ihe  judgment  of  Dr.  Bell,  could  be  prudently  trans- 
ferred. There  were  150.  The  second  day  out,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  ship  was  stricken  with  fever,  and  the 
whole  duty  devolved  upon  Dr  Bell.  But  on  the  day  of 
arrival  at  Pensacola,  Aug.  15, 1847,  Dr.  Bell  was  him- 
self stricken,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  the 
rest.  For  two  months  previous  to  his  transfer  to  the 
Mississippi  he  had  been  in  intimate  relations  with  yel- 
low fever  patients;  for  more  than  half  that  time  he  had 
occupied  the  same  room  with  from  two  to  five  of  them, 
and  kept  well.  But  within  five  d.iys  of  exposure  to 
an  infected  vessel,  he  contracted  the  fever.  This 
incident  is  cited  in  virtue  of  Dr.  Bell's  contention 
against  the  personal  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever. 
■V\fhen  hardly  convalescent,  six  weeks  from  the  time 
be  entered  the  naval  hospital  with  the  fever.  Dr. 
Bell  returned  to  duty  on  board  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  was  ordered  to  the  Vixen.  In 
May,  1848,  while  on  blockade  duty  off  Tuxpan  river, 
Dr.  Bell  was  nearly  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  cross, 
at  a  very  inopportune  time,  in  the  wane  of  a 
"norther."  The  boats  were  swamped,  Comrs. 
Wm.  S.  Harris  and  Henry  Pinkney,  and  four  others 
were  drowned,  and  Dr.  Bell  was  saved  only  by 
seizing  two  oars,  on  which  he  drifted  out  to  sea.  He 
was  discovered,  followed  and  picked  up  by  a  gallant 
midshipman,  N.  T.  West.  Three  months  later,  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  he  was  ordered  to  the  steamer  Legare, 
on  coast  survey  duty,  and  served  in  New  York  harbor 
until  September,  1849,  when  he  was  again  ordered 
to  the  Vixen,  bound  for  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf,  along 
the  Spanish  main,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  From 
1851  to  1853  he  served  on  board  the  flagship  German- 
town,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  pursued 
his  observations  in  the  localities  subject  to  yellow 
fever.  Then  for  nearly  two  years  he  was  attached 
to  the  receiving  ship  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard.  He 
was  promoted  passed  assistant-surgeon  May  1 ,  1855, 
and  resigned  from  the  navy,  Oct.  30, 1855.  Having 
previously  made  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  he  now  began 
to  practice  in  that  city,  distinguishing  himself  par- 
ticularly during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  Bay 
Ridge  and  Fort  Hamilton  in  1856.  He  aided  in  organ- 
izing a  local  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  by  many  other 
services  was  active  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease to  Brooklyn.  At  this  time  Dr.  Bell  became  in- 
terested in  a  movement  for  bettering  the  management 
of  quarantine,  and  wrote  vigorous  articles  against  the 
existing  system,  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. So  strongly  did  he  agitate  the  public  mind 
against  its  evils  that,  on  Sept.  1, 1858,  the  New  York 
quarantine  building  was  set  on  fire  by  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cited citizens.  In  the  subsequent  agitation  for  a 
new  building.  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  shoals  and  reefs  in  the  bay  obtained 
while  on  the  coast  survey,  advocated  fixing  its  site  on 
West  bank,  in  the  lower  bay,  where,  after  a  delay 
of  several  years,  it  was  finally  erected.  Dr.  Bell 
was  a  member  of  the  third  national  quarantine  and 
sanitary  convention  in  New  York  in  1859,  and  took 
an  important  part  in  the  debate  on  the  contagiousness 
of  yellow  fever.     Dr.  Bell  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
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troduce  in  America  many  other  important  sanitary- 
reforms,  which  had  begun  to  be  agitated  in  England 
about  the  year  1842.  During  the  first  year  of  the  civil 
■war  he  had  charge  of  the  floating  hospital  for  yellow 
fever  patients,  stationed  in  the  lovirer  bay  ofNew  York. 
Prom  1870  to.  1873  he  was  supervising  commissioner 
of  quarantine,  having  direction  of  the  equipment  of 
the  hospital  and  other  buildings  on  Hoffman  island. 
In  1887  his  services  were  required  by  the  health  officer 
of  the  port  to  help  combat  the  cholera  on  Hoffman 
island  among  the  immigrants  from  the  infected  ships 
Alesia  and  Britannia.  By  bringing  into  use  his 
favorite  measure  of  disinfection  by  steam,  as  well  as 
by  enforcing  other  methods,  the  disease  was  com- 
pletely stamped  out  within  a  few  days.  Soon  af- 
ter the  organization  of  the  national  board  of  health, 
in  1879,  Dr.  Bell  was  chosen  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
quarantine,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  to  combat  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic.  Within  six  weeks  his  efforts  resulted  in 
the  complete  extermination  of  the  plague.  Afterward 
he  inspected  all  the  quarantine  stations  on  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mississippi  sound,  and  located  the  Ship 
Island  station.  Going  thence  to  Vicksburg,  he  set- 
tled the  differences  between  the  national  board  of 
health  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  shortly  after  in- 
stituted a  house-to-house  inspection  service  in 
Memphis,  which  resulted  in  the  purification  of  the 
city.  In  1873  Dr.  Bell  established  "The  Sanitarian," 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
public  health,  in  which  he  has  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  and  observation  in  prevent- 
ive medicine.  Among  his  other  writings  are  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  "Nautical  Magazine  and 
Naval  Journal "  (1855  57);  a  series  of  papers  entitled 
"  Garblings,  or  Commercial  Commodities  Character- 
ized," which  appeared  from  1856  to  1861  in  "  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine" ;  ' '  The  Goodness  of  God 
Manifest  in  Disease,"  in  the  "American  Church 
Monthly";  "Civilization  and  Health"  in  "  Harper's 
Magazine"  (1858);  "  The  Debt  to  Africa— The  Hope 
of  Liberia  ";"  American  Church  Review"  (1881); 
"Relation  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Towns  and 
the  Crowding  of  Population  in  Filthy  Tenement- 
houses  to  Pauperism,  Vice  and  Crime";  "  N.  Y. 
State  Board  of  Charities  Report"  (1876);  "Rival 
Systems  of  Heating,"  in  the  "North  American  Re- 
view" (1884),  and  articles  in  the  publications  of 
Kings  County  Medical  Society,  the  Medical  Society 
of  New  York,  the  International  Ifedical  Congress, 
the  Pan  American  Congress,  the  American  Climato- 
logical  Association,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
other  learned  bodies.  In  addition  he  has  written 
two  important  books:  "Knowledge  of  Living 
Things"  (New  York,  1860);  and  " Climatology  and 
Mineral  Waters  of  the  United  States"  (New  York, 
1885);  and  two  prize  essays:  "  How  Complete  is  the 
Protection  of  Vaccination,  and  What  are  the  Dan- 
gers of  Communicating  Other  Diseases  with  the  Vac- 
cinia" (1864);  and  "The  Physiological  Conditions 
and  Sanitaiy  Requirements  of  School-Houses  and 
School-Life  "  (1887).  He  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Medical  Society;  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  As- 
sociation; American  Medical  Association;  American 
Public  Health  Association;  American  Climatologiciil 
Association;  Kings  County  Medical  Society;  Kings 
Coimty  Medical  Association;  N.  Y.  Medico-Legal 
Society;  honoraiy  member  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Medical  Society;  corresponding  member  of  the 
Epidemicological  Society,  London;  foreign  associate 
of  the  Societe  Prangais  f)'Hygiene,  Paris,  etc.  The 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Trinity  College,  Connecticut,  in  1859.  Dr.  Bell 
was  married,  in  November,  1843,  to"  Julia  Ann, 
daughter  of  Arcillus  and  Jerusha  Hamlin,  of  New- 
town, Conn. 
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KETCHUM,  George  Augustus,  physician, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  April  6,  1825,  son  o£ 
Ralph  and  Christiana  Colden  (Griffith)  Ketchum. 
His  descent  is  from  Welsh  stock  on  both  sides; 
his  paternal  ancestors  settled  in  New  England  in 
colonial  times.  The  doctor's  grandfather  was  James 
Ketchum  of  Fairfield,  Conn. ,  and  his  grandmother 
was  a  sister  of  Jonathan  Sturges,  a  member  of  the 
first  U.  S.  congress,  under  the  Constitution.  Their 
sou,  Ralph,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  .Jan.  7,  1780, 
and  was  educated  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  whither 
his  parents  had  removed  during  his  childhood. 
There  he  was  married,  in  1807, 
to  a  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin 
Griffith  of  the  English  army. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  settled 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  found 
employment  in  the  commercial 
establishment  of  his  uncle,  Jo- 
siah  Sturges,  and  there  remained 
until  1835,  when  he  removed 
to  Mobile,  Ala.  George  A.  Ket- 
chum received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  private  tutors  at 
home,  and  completed  his  prep- 
aration for  Princeton  College 
with  Prof.  A.  A.  Kemble.  Be- 
ing prevented  from  entering  col- 
lege by  his  father's  business  re- 
verses, he  accepted  the  post  of 
assistant  teacher  in  Prof.  Kem- 
ble's  Female  Academy  at  Liv- 
ingston, Ala.  In  1843  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  F.  A.  Ross  of  Mobile,  and  for  two  years  was 
resident  .student  in  the  Mobile  City  Hospital.  During 
1844^45  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  following  spring 
was  transferred  to  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated 
M.  D.,  in  1846.  Immediately  after,  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Mobile,  rapidly  achieving 
distinction  and  success.  The  yellow  fever  epidemics 
of  1847  and  1848  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit his  skill  and  ability  in  devising  a  new  method 
of  coping  with  the  scourge.  His  experiments  and 
observations  led  him  to  confidently  administer  large 
doses  of  quinine  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
a  procedure  which  has  been  generally  used  in  all  the 
yellow  fever  epidemics  since  that  time.  With  this 
demonstration  of  professional  aptitude  Dr.  Ketchum 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  front,  and  has  since  been 
one  of  the  busiest  practitioners  and  consultants  in 
the  state.  In  1859,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  J.  C. 
Nott,  he  organized  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama 
at  Mobile,  which  by  charter  has  been  made  the 
medical  department  of  the  state  university  at  Tusca- 
loosa. He  has  been  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  from  the  start,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson,  in  1884,  succeeded 
him  as  second  dean,  an  office  he  still  occupies  (1898). 
Dr.  Ketchum  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
parliamentarian  and  politician.  For  many  years  be- 
fore the  war  he  was  president  of  the  common  council 
of  Mobile,  and  was  member  from  Mobile  of  the  con- 
vention which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  for 
Alabama.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  vol- 
unteered as  surgeon  of  the  state  artillery  stationed  at 
Pensacola,  and  later,  declining  a  commission  to  the 
5th  Alabama  infantry,  he  returned  to  Mobile  as 
surgeon  of  an  organization  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.  After  the  fall  of  the  Confedei'acy  he  again 
held  the  oflice  of  president  of  the  common  council, 
under  Provisional  Gov.  Parsons,  and  was  for  a  while 
ex-officio  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  board  of  health  of  Mobile  in  1871,  and 
has  been  since  annually  re-elected  its  president.    He 
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is  also  grand  senior  life  counsellor  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  for  over 
twenty -five  yeai's  a  member  of  the  board  of  censors 
and  the  state  committee  of  public  health.  Among 
his  most  valuable  public  services — all  rendered  with- 
out remuneration — was  his  successful  advocacy  of 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  Mobile,  which  the 
grateful  citizens  have  commemorated  by  the  erection 
of  a  handsome  fountain  in  one  of  the  public  squares. 
Dr.  Ketchum  was  elected  to  the  Mobile  County 
Medical  Society  in  1847,  and  has  repeatedly  been  its 
president.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Med- 
ical Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  having 
served  as  orator  in  1870  and  1875,  and  as  president  in 
1874,  he  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  effecting 
its  present  admirable  organization.  His  name  has 
also  appeared  on  the  rolls  of  .several  national  medical 
associations,  congresses  and  conventions.  He  is  a 
natural  leader  of  men,  and  in  all  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  Ids  life,  as  physician,  educator,  public  officer 
and  politician,  he  has  done  all  things  well  and  main- 
tained the  highest  reputation.  He  was  married,  in 
November,  1848,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Burton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  had  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Gage  of  Boston. 

^  MOONEY,  Fletcher  Dines,  physician,  was  born 
in  Greene  county,  Mo. ,  Nov.  30,  1856,  son  of  David 
and  Matilda  (Allison)  Mooney.  His  family  came 
from  North  Carolina,  where  his  ancestors  have  been 
settled  for  several  generations. 
His  father  was  by  trade  a  black- 
smith, and,  being  a  man  of  great 
force  and  good  sense,  held  a  high 
place  in  the  community.  Of 
his  two  uncles,  one  was  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman  and  another  a 
surgeon  iii  the  Confederate  army. 
His  mother  was  a  native  of 
South  Carolina.  Di-.  Mooney 
received  his  early  education  at 
the  district  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo.  After  com- 
pleting his  course,  he-spent  sev- 
eral years  in  farming,  school- 
teaching,  and  as  clerk  m  a  book 
store,  and  then  entering  the  Mis- 
souri Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 
was  graduated  M.D.  in  1880. 
He  immediately  settled  in  St.  Louis,  where  by  his 
industry  and  energy  he  has  attained  a  high  status  in 
his  profession.  Dr.  Mooney  is  a  person  of  most 
methodicaV habits,  keen  logical  faculties,  clear  judg- 
ment and  great  capabilities  for  work.  He  has  given 
special  attention  to  surgery,  and  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  medical  press.  He  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  and  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Missouri  Medical  College. 
He  is  also  consulting  physician  to  the  St.  Louis  Fe- 
male Hospital,  and  was  clinical  professor  of  gyne- 
cology to  his  alma  mater,  for  several  years  after 
graduation.  On  June  7,  1883,  he  was  married  to 
Mattie,  daughter  of  John  J.  Beale  of  Springfield, 

BARTLEY,  Elias  Hudson,  chemist  and  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  Bartleyville,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J 
Dec.  6.  1849,  son  of  Samuel  and  grandson  'of  Coi' 
Hugh  Bartley.  He  moved  to  the  "West  while  young 
and  spent  most  of  his  youth  on  a  farm  at  Princeton^ 
111.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  and  in 
the  Princeton  High  School.  In  1870,  he  entered  Cor- 
nell University,  and  was  graduated  at  the  College 
?o.S  i??^'^'''^  ^"'^  Physics  in  1873.  During  the  year 
1873-74,  he  taught  the  sciences  in  the  Princeton 
High  School.  He  was  instructor  in  analytical 
chemistry  m  Cornell  University  in  1874-75,  and  then 


was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  to  Swarthmore 
College,  Penn.sylvania,  continuing  until  1878,  when 
he  resigned  his  chair  to  study  medicine.  He  took 
his  first  course  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia,  and  his  second  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  in  Brooklp,  N.  Y.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  lecturer  in  chemistry  to  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  and  in  1886  he  was  made  professor 
of  chemistry  and  toxicology,  and  lecturer  on  dis- 
eases of  children  to  the  same  institution,  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
chemist  to  the  health  dejiartment  of  Brooklyn,  and  in 
1885  he  was  made  chief  chemist,  and  became  widely 
known  for  his  writings  on  food  chemistry.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  pharmacy 
of  the  county  of  Kings,  and  in  1894  was  re  elected.  In 
1893  he  was  elected  dean  and  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  to  the  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy, 
which  he  still  occupies.  He  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor of  articles  on  chemical,  sanitary,  and  medical 
subjects  to  journals  and 'scientific  societies.  Dr.  Bart- 
ley's  writings  on  sanitary  subjects  and  adulterations 
have  been  very  much  quoted,  and  his  reports,  con- 
tained in  the  publications  of  the  department  of 
health  of  Brooklyn,  are  widely  known.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  of  articles  on  infant 
feeding  and  other  questions  in  relation  to  foods. 
In  1893  he  published  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
production  of  malaria  in  pigeons.  He  contributed 
articles  for  "  Wood's  Reference  Handbook  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,"  and  is  the  author  of  a  "Text 
Book  on  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry," 
which  has  reached  the  fourth  edition.  He  carries 
on  a  large  medical  practice,  in  addition  to  his  other 
work,  and  is  physician  to  the  Sheltering  Arms 
Nursery  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

EDES,  Robert  Thaxter,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  at  Eastport,  Me.,  Sept.  33,  1838,  son  of 
Richard  S.  and  Mary  (Cushing)  Edes.  His  family  is 
of  pure  English  ancestry;  on  the  father's  side,  being 
among  the  earlier  settlers  of  Charlestown,  Boston, 
and  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  on  the  mother's,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  His  father  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1830,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1834.  He  removed  in  middle  life  from  East- 
port  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  Bolton  in  1877. 
Robert  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1858, 
and  at  the  medical  school  in  1861,  in  the  same  year 
entering  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  an  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy.  He  was  commissioned 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  following  January,  and  was 
surgeon  of  the  second  division  .of  the  mortar  flotilla  at 
the  capture  of  tlie  forts  below  New  Orleans,  being  af- 
terwards at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  later 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  steamship  Black  Hawk,  the 
flagship  of  the  Mississippi  squadron.  He  resigned 
in  June,  1865,  while  attached  to  the  U.  S.  steamship 
Colorado,  and  went  to  Germany  to  spend  several 
months  in  study.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Hing- 
.ham,  Mass.,  where  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  T. 
Clarke,  and  in  1869  removed  to  Roxbury.  He  was 
appointed  in  1870  assistant  professor  of  materia 
medica  to  Harvard  University,  professor  in  1875, 
Jackson  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  1884,  and  in 
1871  was  elected  visiting  physician  to  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in  1881, 
to  Anna  C.  Richardson,  and  in  1886  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  engaged  in  private  practice. 
He  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Garfield  Me- 
morial Hospital,  and  also  gave  instruction  in  the 
medical  departments  of  Georgetown  College  and  of 
Columbian  University.  In  October,  1891,  he  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth  College  medical 
school;  in  November  became  resident  physician  of 
the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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This  post  he  held  until  September,  1897.  He  still 
resides  at  Jamaica  Plain.  He  has  contributed  numer- 
ous articles  to  various  medical  journals,  and  has 
written  books  on  professional  and  other  subjects. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Neurological  Asso- 
ciation; of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  other  medical  societies,  and  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  has  four  children 
living, 

CLARKE,  Edward  Hammoiid,  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Norton,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  2, 
1820,  son  of  Rev.  Pitt  and  Mary  Y.  (Stimpson)  Clarke. 
His  mother  was  a  native  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1841,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  intended  to  take  up  the  study 
of  medicine;  but  owing  to  ill  health  could  not  carry 
out  his  wishes  for  several  years,  and  did  not  receive 
the  degree  of  M.D.  until  1846.  On  account  of  the 
mild  climate  of  Philadelphia,  he  made  that  city  his 
home  while  he  was  studying.  On  returning  to  Bos- 
ton to  practice,  he  met  with  unexpected  opposition  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  had  received  his  diploma 
outside  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He  joined  with 
Dr.  Henry  L  Bowditch  in  establishing  his  Society  for 
Medical  Observation;  and  in  or  about  1850,  he  with 
some  other  practitioners  attempted  to  found  the 
Boylston  Medical  School  in  opposition  to  the  Har- 
vard interest,  but  the  effort  failed;  the  legislature 
refusing  them  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  Dr. 
Clarke's  ability,  however,  could  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed, and  in  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
materia  medica  at  Harvard,  a  position  he  retained 
until  1873.  He  was  renowned  for  his  skilful  use 
of  drugs,  and  after  the  death  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
Pury,  he  had  the  largest  general  practice  of  any 
physician  in  tlie  city.  In  addition  to  this  he  made  a 
specialty  of  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  nerves,  and 
cured  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  of  nervous  dis- 
eases on  record.  His  principle  was  not  to  strengthen 
nervous  patients  by  stimulants  further  than  was 
necessary  to  produce  a  healthful  circulation.  It 
was  his  custom  to  charge  a  patient  who  made  a  short 
story  of  his  condition,  a  small  fee;  but  when  people 
worried  him  by  their  loquacity,  to  charge  them  ac- 
cordingly. He  believed  that  the  woman's  rights 
movement  was  responsible  for  many  nervous  troubles, 
and  in  1884  he  published  a  work  entitled  "Sex  in 
Education,"  to  prove  that  women,  by  the  nature  of 
their  constitution,  were  unable  to  bear  the  same 
mental  and  physical  strain  as  men.  This  excited  a 
lively  controversy  in  America  and  Europe.  In  a 
book  on  "  Visions,'"  written  during  his  last  illness 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he  ad- 
duced some  rare  instances  of  mental  illusion,  and 
explained  them  by  scientific  analysis,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  visions  represented  in  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Other  publications  were:  "  Observations  on 
the  Treatment  of  Polypus  of  the  Ear  "  (1869);  "  The 
Building  of  a  Brain  "  (1874);  and,  with  R.  Amory, 
"  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Action  of  Bro- 
mide of  Potassium  and  Bromide  of  Ammonium " 
(1871).  He  delivered  an  address  on  "Education  of 
Girls,"  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Detroit,  Aug.  5,  1874.  Dr.  Clarke  was  married, 
Oct.  14,  1853,  to  Sarah  Loring  Loud  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.     He  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  30,  1877. 

NASH,  Herbert  STilton,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  31,  1831,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Adela  (Herbert)  Nash.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  "Thomas  Nash,  a  native  of  Wales, 
who,  with  his  family,  settled  in  lower  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  1665.  The  grandson  of  Thomas,  bearing  the  same 
name,  was  for  many  years  a  vestiyman  of  St.  Bride's 
parish,  Norfolk  co.,  a  position  in  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia held  only  by  gentlemen,  and  a  responsible  one, 
including  as  it  did  the  functions  of  a  magistrate. 
The  grandfather  of  Herbert  Nash,  the  fourth  Thomas 


in  descent,  took  part,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  Norfolk, 
Dec.  9,  1775,  and  was  severely  wounded.     This  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops, 
under  Col.  Woodford,  repulsed  the  British  troops  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  slaying  their  commander  and  killing 
and  wounding  between  100  and  300  men,  was  the 
first  decisive  battle  of  the  war.     Continuing  in  the 
service,  Thomas  Nash  was  captured  in  a  hazardous 
enterprise  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  con- 
fined in  a  prison  ship  until  Cornwallis  surrendered. 
This  prison  ship  was  surrendered  at  Yorktown  with 
the  British  forces.     During  the  war  of  1813  he  con- 
structed the  gunboats  that,  with  the  U.  S.   ship 
Constellation  and  the  troops  on  Craney  Island,  near 
the    mouth    of   the   Elizabeth    river,   signally  re- 
pelled Adm.  Cockburn's  combined  land  and  water 
attack  on  that  post.  Jure  23,  1813.    Dr.  Thomas 
Nash  was  noted  for  his  suave  manners,  his  guileless 
disposition  and  his  uncCEected  Christian  character. 
His    son,  Herbert    Milton    Nash,    was     educated 
in   the    schools    of   his   native    city,    particularly 
the  classical  school  of  James  D.  Johnson  and  at  the 
Norfolk  Military  Academy,  and  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
^graduated  in  1853.     After  some  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  in  New  York 
city,  he  began'  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Norfolk  in  1853.     In 
April,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Virginia 
forces  called  out  to  repel  invasion. 
Transferred    to    the    provisional 
army  of   the  Confederate   states, 
as  were    all  the  state  forces,   he 
served  at  Craney  Island  until  that 
post  was  evacuated  in  1863.    He 
was  with  his  command  at-the  battle 
of  Seven  Pines  (Fair  Oaks),  and 
later  in  the  seven-day  battles  around 
Richmond,  ending  with  Malvern 
Hill  and  the  retreat  of  McClellan's 
army  to  the  protection  of  his  ships 
at  Harrison's    landing  on   James 
river ;    was  detailed  to   care   for 
the  men  wounded  in  the  skirmishes 
on  the  Rappahanock  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  mountain,  and  only  rejoined  Lee's  army 
after  the  Maryland  campaign,  ending  at  Sharpsburg. 
He  was  then  promoted  surgeon,  ordered  to  the  61st 
Virginia  infantry,  and  was  with  it  at  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Salem  Church  and 
Gettysburg ;  next  ordered  to  the  artillery  and  pres- 
ent with  it  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House,  Hanover  Junction,  Second  Cold 
Harbor,  and,  after  Grant's  change  of  base,  at  Peters- 
burg.    During  the  siege  of  Petersburg  he  was  made 
chief  surgeon  of  the  artillery  of  the  3d  army  coi-ps 
(A.  P.  Hill's),  reorganized  some  of  its  field  hospitals, 
and  was  with  his  command  when  Lee's  army  retired 
from  Petersburg  after  its  lines  were  broken,  and  was 
captured,  after  being  disabled  in  a  cavalry  fight  near 
Appomattox  Station,  but  was  paroled  with  the  army, 
upon  the  surrender  of  Lee  the  next  day,  at  the  Court 
House,  May  9,  1865.     His  brother,  Thomas  Nash, 
was  an  officer  of  the  artillery  and  ordnance  in  the 
Confederate  States  army.     Resuming  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Norfolk  after  the  close  of 
the  war  between  the  states,  Dr.  Nash  has  met  with 
most  flattering  success.     He  was  for  some  years  the 
quarantine  officer  of  the  district  of  the  Elizabeth 
river,  an  appointment  unsolicited,  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  view  of  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  of 
infectious  fevers.    The  pressure  of  business^  forced 
him  to  resign  this  office.     He  was  for  some  time  the 
president  of  the  Norfolk  board  of  health,  and  sys- 
tematized its  operations.     He  was  for  several  terms 
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president  of  the  City  Medical  Society ;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Public  Health  Association;  is  a  char- 
ter mem  ber  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecol- 
ogical Association,  and  ex-president  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Medical  Society,  and  is 
now  the  vice-president  of  the  medical  examining 
board  of  Virginia.  He  has  contributed  papers  on 
medical  and  surgical  subjects,  principally  in  his  city 
and  state  societies.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  Norfolk 
in  gynsecological  work,  and  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
ficient in  plastic  operations  than  in  other  branches  of 
the  specialty.  He  is  a  visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital  and  the  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Re- 
treat for  the  Sick  in  Norfolk.  In  1867  Dr.  Nash 
was  married  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Wil- 
son Parker.  Mrs.  Nash's  father  was  a  member 
of  the  old  corporation  court.  These  courts  were 
usually  composed  of  five  justices,  who  served  with- 
out remuneration,  and  their  decisions  were  seldom 
reversed.  Her  grandfather,  Copeland  Parker,  held 
a  position  in  the  customs  department  of  the  first 
imion  of  the  states,  and  later  was  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  co.  In  1802  he 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Norfolk.  His 
wife's  great-grandfather,  Nicholas  Parker,  inherited 
and  resided  at  his  seat,  Macclesfield,  Isle  of  Wight 
CO.,  Va.,  which  subsequently  became  the  property  of 
his  eldest  son.  Col.  Josiah  Parker.  Another  brother 
of  her  grandfather,  Nicholas  Parker,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Virginia  line,  and  died  at  Leesburg, 
Loudoun  CO. ,  Va. ,  while  en  route  to  join  Washington's 
army  at  the  North.  The  Parker  family  came  from 
Macclesfield,  England,  there  holding  a  position  of 
undoubted  prominence.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nash  have 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Parker  and  Mary  Louisa. 
Dr.  Nash  is  an  adherent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  is  a  vestryman  of  old  St.  Paul's. 

COBB,  Joshua,  physician  and  ironmaster,  was 
born  at  Eddyville,  Ky.,  April  19, 1809.  son  of  Gideon 
Dyer  and  Modena  (Clark)  Cobb.  His  parents  were 
pioneers  from  Vermont,  who  settled  in  the  South 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  his  maternal  grand- 
fatlier,  Isaac  Clark,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  Having 
been  graduated  at  the  IJ.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  in 
1831,  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and 
during  the  summers  of  1834-35  at^ 
tended  lectures  at  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Ky.  Hav- 
ing attracted  attention  by  his  bril- 
liant standing  as  a  student,  he  was, 
immediately  after  receiving  his  de- 
gree, appointed  resident  physician 
of  the  Cumberland  Iron  Works. 
Whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  also  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  large  private  practice 
in  the  surrounding  country,  but 
eventually  he  retired  from  the  medical  profession,  to 
interest  himself  directly  in  affairs  connected  with  the 
iron  interests  of  the  state.  His  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  the  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  throughout  that 
portion  of  Tennessee,  he  purchased  a  large  amount 
of  land  containing  ore  banks,  and  in  1845  organized 
the  Rough  and  Ready  Furnace  Co.  In  the  next  year, 
when  the  furnace  had  greatly  increased  in  value,  he 
sold  it  at  a  large  profit,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
iron  mining;  organizing  a  new  company  with  the  firm 
name  of  Cobb,  Phillips  &  Co.  This  company  was 
exceedingly  prosperous,  and  extended  its  labors  by 
incorporating  with  itself  the  Lagrange  Furnace,  the 
Eclipse,  the  Clark,  and  an  interest  in  the  Qirard  Fur- 
nace.    In  1851  Dr.  Cobb  took  up  his  residence  in 


"Forest  Grove,"  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  becoming  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  various  public  enterprises  of 
that  city.  Himself  an  erudite  scholar,  with  a  per- 
sonal sympathy  for  all  intellectual  undertakings,  he 
did  much  to  further  educational  enterprises,  and  was 
for  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clarks- 
ville Academy.  He  also  took  part  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment, served  for  two  years  as  mayor  of  Clarksville, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  magistrate  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  Dr.  Cobb  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  shrewd  and  successful  pioneer  in  the  iron  indus- 
try, to  which  the  state  of  Tennessee  owes  much  of 
its  material  prosperity  ;  as  a  benefactor  of  learning 
and  as  an  upright  and  patriotic  citizen.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  industiy  with 
which  he  was  identified  was  enabled  to  survive  the 
calamities  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  twice  married  : 
in  1835  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Mimms  of 
Virginia,  who  died  in  1841;  and  second,  in  1843,  to 
Mrs.  Marina  T.  Dortch,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  H. 
Bryan,  a  member  of  the  well-known  North  Carolina 
family  of  that  name.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had 
two  children,  and  by  the  second,  six.  He  died  April 
7,  1879. 

BOWDITCH,  Henry  Ingersoll,  physician, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1808,  son  of 
Nathaniel  Bowdilcli,  the  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian and  Mary  Ingersoll,  his  wife.  Having  received 
his  preparatory  education  in  a  private  grammar 
school  in  Salem,  he  entered  Harvard  College  with 
the  class  of  1828.  After  graduation  he  studied  for 
two  years  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  then 
(1833-35)  in  Paris,  where  he  received  the  instruction 
of  Prof.  Louis,  the  first  to  apply  the  inductive  method 
of  reasoning  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  This  prin- 
ciple made  so  profound  an  impression  on  young  Bow- 
ditch,  that  after  his  return  to  Boston  he  organized  a 
private  medical  school  for  its  further  extension,  and 
for  such  instruction  as  is  now  given  in  post-graduate 
classes.  Class  sessions  were  held  at  an  infirmary  for 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  this  may  have  inclined  Dr. 
Bowditch  to  that  specialty  in  inedicine  for  which  he 
will  always  be  distinguished.  '  His  first  publication 
was  a  translation  of  Louis'  "Pathological  Researches 
on  Phthisis  "  (1836) ;  and  his  second  was  a  translation 
from  Louis  on  the  "  Proper  Method  of  Examining  a 
Patient"  (1838).  About  the  same  time  he  assisted 
in  founding  the  Warren  Street  Chapel  for  the  children 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents.  The  mobbing  of 
Garrison  attracted  his  attention  to  the  abolition  cause 
of  which  he,  forthwith,  became  an  ardent  advocate. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  visiting  medical 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  organized  a  medical  society  for 
the  discussion  and  critical  consideration  of  important 
cases  which  had  come  to  the  notice  of  its  members. 
At  its  meetings  Dr.  Bowditch  required  the  utmost 
frankness  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  and  some 
of  tlie  members  felt  this  so  severely  that  they  left 
the  society  in  consequence.  The  constant  effort  of 
his  life  was  to  elevate  and  improve  the  character  of 
his  profession.  From  1851  onwards  he  published  a 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  "  Paiacentesis  of  the 
Thorax,"  and  devoted  himself  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively to  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  He  be- 
came the  first  authority  on  these  subjects,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  writings  on  pulmonary  troubles 
will  never  be  wholly  superseded.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Jackson  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine,  but  resigned  the  position  upon  revisiting 
Europe  in  1867.  In  1862  he  published  the  result 
of  a  long-continued  series  of  experiments  on  soil 
moisture  as  a  fertile  source  of  consumption.  His 
activity  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  brought  him  into 
active  association  with  men  like  Sumner,  Andrew 
and  Garrison,  but  also  made  him  many  opponents  in 
his  profession  and  even  in  his  father's  family.     He 
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devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
curing the  adoption  of  a  proper  ambulance  system  by 
the  government,  and  finally  succeeded.  In  his  old 
age  he  stirred  himself  to  a  defense  of  John  Brown 
against  the  attacks  in  the  "  Century  "  and  other  peri- 
odicals. Nothing  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  life 
record  than  the  pure  transparency  of  his  nature, 
and  his  devotion  to  lofty  and  noble  objects.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  was  married,  July  17,  1838,  to  Olivia,  daughter 
of  John  Yardley  of  London,  England.  Slie  inter- 
ested herself  in  his  studies,  worked  with  a  micro- 
scope, and  made  excellent  anatomical  diawings  for 
him.  He  was  happy  and  fortunate  in  his  married 
life,  and  only  outlived  his  wife  a  few  months.  He 
died  Jan.  14,  1893. 

JANES,  Edward  Houghton,  physician,  was 
born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1820,  son  of  Capt. 
Ebenezer  and  Lucretia  (Smith)  Janes.  The  name 
Janes  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  was  originally  written 
de  Jeane,  but  became  gradually  anglicized.  The 
earliest  American  member  of  the 
family  was  William  Jeanes,  born 
in  Essex,  England,  who  landed 
in  Boston  in  1637.  A  few  months 
later  he  settled  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  remained  for  some 
seventeen  years,  then  removed  to 
Northampton,  Mass. ,  at  that  time 
■I  new  settlement.  In  this  place 
lie  served  as  teacher,  and  church 
elder ;  gave  Bible  lessons,  and 
was  also  recorder  of  town  lands. 
After  several  years'  residence  at 
Northampton,  he,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  removed  thirty 
miles  up  the  Connecticut  river  to 
what  afterwards  became  North- 
field,  and  arriving  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  June,  1673,  Elder  Janes  then 
^  y  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 

(  delivered  in  that  town.    The  sub- 

>  ject  of  this  sketch,  Edward  H. , 

received  his  early  education  at  the  public  school  in 
his  native  village;  afterwards  studied  at  "The  Dela- 
ware Literary  Institute,"  of  Franklin,  Delaware  co., 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen. He  then  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Hedges,  of  Hope,  Warien  co.,  N.  J.,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  M.D.,  from  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1847.  In  1830  he 
made  New  York  city  his  home.  In  1862  he  served 
on  the  Sanitary  Commission;  in  1864,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Citizens'  Association,  he,  with  sev- 
eral others,  made  an  inspection  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  New  York  city.  The  work  was  exhaus- 
tively done,  and  resulted  in  establishing  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health,  and  served  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  health  government.  Dr.  Janes  has  been 
connected  with  the  health  department  since  its  or- 
ganization. For  twenty  years  he  held  the  position 
of  assistant  sanitary  superintendent;  for  ten  years,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  he  had  supei-vision  of  the 
hospitals  for  contagious  diseases;  for  seventeen  years 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  hygiene  at  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary;  and 
for  three  years  was  recording  secretary  of  the  New 
"iork  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  that  now  exerts  a  world- wide 
influence  in  matters  pertaining  to  sanitation  and 
public  health.  Among  his  contributions  to  litera- 
ture are:  "A  Report  on  Condensed  Milk,"  read  be- 
fore the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1888;  "Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  a 
Portion  of  the  30th  Ward  of  thp  City  of  New  York" 
(1865).  He  also  wrote  ' '  Vital  Statistics"  for ' '  John- 
son's Cyclopedia  ";  "  Hygiene  of  Air  and  Food  "  for 


"Wood's  Household  Medicine";  papers  on  small- 
pox, tenement  population,  typhus  fever,  etc.,  in  the 
"Transactions  "  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  various  ai  tides  scattered  through  the 
annual  reports  of  the  health  department.  In  addition 
to  membership  of  the  societies  above  mentioned,  Dr. 
Janes  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York;  of  the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid 
Association ;  life  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society;  honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society  ;  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Oiatorio  Society  of  New  York,  and  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Impiov- 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  In  1860  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Jane  M.  Yates,  who  with  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  survived  him.  His  son,  Edward  P.,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  Elisha  Harris  Janes  is  an  architect 
practicing  in  New  York.  Dr.  Janes  died  March  13, 
1883. 

BTJIST,  John  Robinson,  physician,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  13,  1834,  son  of  Rev.  Ed- 
ward T.  and  Margaret  (Robinson)  Buist  His  grand- 
father, George  Biiist,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  sent,  about  1792,  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Charleston,  and  remained 
its  pastor  until  his  death  in  1808.  For  many  years 
he  was  president  of  Charleston  College  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  educator  as  well  as  a  preacher.  By 
his  wife,  Mary  Somers,  of  English  parentage,  he  had 
four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Edward  T.  Buist,  was  pas- 
tor of  churches  in  Charleston  and  elsewhere  in  South 
Carolina  for  many  years.  He  was  president  of 
Laurensville  Female  College,  and  like  his  father  was 
greatly  honored  and  admired  for  his  learning  and 
his  ability  as  a  preacher.  His  wife,  who  was  a  native 
of  Charleston,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Robinson,  a  cotton  com- 
mission  merchant  and  banker. 
Dr.  Buist's  boyhood  was  passed 
on  a  farm  in  one  of  the  mountain 
counties  of  South  Carolina  and 
his  early  education  was  obtained 
from  his  father.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
J.  D.  Cain  of  Charleston,  to  be- 
gin the  study  of  medicine.  In 
the  spring  of  1856  he  left  Charles- 
ton and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
study  under  Dr.  Theodore  G. 
Thomas  of  New  York.  After 
taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1857,  he  served  a  full 
term  as  interne  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  service  Dr.  Buist  visited  Europe,  in  order  to 
complete  his  medical  education.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  Stales  in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  Dr.  Buist 
took  up  his  residence  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  when 
the  civil  war  began  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Rock  City  guards.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
1st  Tennessee  regiment,  under  Col.  George  Maney, 
he  was  chosen  its  assistant  surgeon,  and  remained 
connected  with  it  during  the  war,  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  active  field  duty,  and  the  rest  in  hospital 
service.  As  brigade  surgeon  he  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  arduous  campaigns  of  the  war,  and 
was  called  on  to  do  most  of  the  operating  surgery 
in  Cheatham's  division.  While  in  charge  of  the 
wounded  of  Hood's  army,  after  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, in  December,  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner; 
three  months  later  he  was  released  and  rejoined  the 
army  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  with  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  when  the  latter  sur- 
rendered at  6reensb«rough.     Upon  the  cessation  of 
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hostilities  he  returned  to  Nashville,  and  soon  secured 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  at  first  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  R.  C.  Foster;  next,  and  until  1869, 
with  Dr.  John  H.  Callender,  and  now  has  as  his  as- 
sistant his  only  son,  Dr.  William  Edward  Buist. 
Prom  1874  until  June,  1880,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
city  board  of  health,  serving  at  times  as  president 
and  secretary,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  improved  sanitation  for  Nashville.  Dr. 
Buist  has  ever  been  a  general  practitioner,  including 
in  his  branches  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynaecology. 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  medical  department  of  Van- 
derbilt  University  in  1895,  he  took  the  chair  of  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  and  mental  diseases. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynfecological  Society,  the  Medical 
Society  of  Tennessee,  the  Nashville  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  Bellevue 
Hospital.  He  was  married,  at  Nashville,  July  3, 
1867,  to  Laura,  daughter  of  Gen.  W.  W.  Woodfolk. 

ANBEBSOIf,   Warren    Edward,   physician, 
was  born  in  Maiianna,  Jackson  co.,  Fla.,  Feb.  16, 
1857,  son  of  William  B.  and  Frances  (de  Roulhac) 
Anderson.     His  father  was  of    Scotch    descent,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and,  as  a  general  of  the  state 
troops  in  the  civil  war,  was  captured  in  1864  and  im- 
prisoned in  Boston  harbor  until  after  Lee's  surrender. 
His  mother  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  lier 
family  was  notable  in  the  civil  war,  during  which  one 
of  her  brothers  was  held  prisoner  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
for  several  months.     Dr.  Anderson  was  educated 
at  private  schools,  at  the  Marianna  Academy  and 
Knox  Hill  College,  where  he  won  the  reputation  of 
a  careful  student  and  omniverous  reader.    In  1880 
he  entered  the  Mobile  Medical  College,  and  being 
graduated  two  years  later,  began  practice  in  Escam- 
bia county.  In  1884  he  removed  to  Pensacola,  which 
seemed  to  afford  a  better  field  for  his  profession. 
Since  his  residence  here  he  has  been  energetic  in 
many  fields,  and  has  written  on  national  quarantine 
matters  and  on  current  medical  topics.     He  volun- 
teered his  services  in  1888  during 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  spent  some  time 
there  in  assisting   to  relieve    the 
sick  and   distressed.     Dr.   Ander- 
son is  a  member  of  many  medi- 
cal associations,  and  is  an  exemplar 
of    the    most    advanced    thought 
and    practice    in    his    profession. 
Among  other  societies,  he  is  affili- 
ated with   the  Escambia  County 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president    in    1893  and    secretary 
for   several    years    of    the    State 
Medical,   American    Medical    and 
American  Public  Health  associa- 
./„  ^^    ^  ,-tions,  and  the  state  board  of  health 

l^^^^^^f^fe?*^  of  Florida.     He  is  president  of  the 
"°^  board  of  pension  examiners  at  Pen- 

sacola, and  was  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  that  city  (1893-95), 
and  therefore  acted  as  ex  officio  mayor  during  the 
absence  of  the  chief  executive.  Dr.  Anderson  is  a 
true  Southerner,  and  is  a  keen  politician  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  neither  seeking  nor  desiring  office, 
his  politics  being  the  result  of  principles  and  sincere 
patriotic  convictions.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  the  city,  and  has  a  veiy  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  In  1897  he  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  on  "Federal  Control  of  the  Public  Health," 
and  prepared  a  bill  setting  forth  his  views  which  was 
introduced  in  the  U.  S.  senate  in  July  of  that  year, 


and  acted  upon  in  the  followiag  session  of  congress. 
Dr.  Anderson  was  married,  Oct.  24,  1889,  to  Cath- 
arine, daughter  of  Dr.  R.  B.  S.  Hargis,  one  of  the 
best  known  physicians  in  Florida.  They  have  four 
children. 

SHORT,  Omar  Jackson,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Buena  Vista,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  1867, 
sou  of  John  Robert  and  Eliza  (Zuber)  Short.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  at  Gordon  Insti- 
tute, Barnesville,  Ga.,  and  entered  Emory  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1888;  was  awarded  two 
of  the  three  prizes  offered  by  the^ 
college,  in  ophthalmology  and 
obstetrics.  After  serving  for  three 
years  in  hospital  work  in  Charity 
and  Freedmen's  of  Augusta,  Ga. , 
and  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  of 
New  York,  he  made  a  specialty 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat.  In  1891  he  located 
in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  he  ■ 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Dr. 
J.  H.  Putnam,  and  founded  an 
eye  and  ear  infirmary.  Dr.  Put- 
nam retired  in  1894,  and  Dr.  Short 
has  since  continued  the  business 
alone.  He  has  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  the  medical 
press  upon  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  being 
recognized  as  a  high  authority  on 
such  matters.  He  is  a  well-known 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley_  Medical  Association.  Heisalso 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  deputy  grand 
master  of  the  Arkansas  grand  council  F.  &  A.  M. ; 
eminent  commander  and  high  priest  of  the  local 
commaudery  No.  5,  K.  T.,  and  chapter  47,  R.  A.  M. 
In  religious  faitli  he  is  a  Methodist,  and  pi'esident 
of  the  board  of  stewards  of  his  church.  He  was 
married,  Jan.  10,  1894,  to  Martha,  daughter  of 
James  and  Martha  (Wood)  Dunham  of  Buena  Vista, 
Ga.     They  have  one  child. 

GROSS,  Samuel  David,  surgeon,  was  born 
near  Baston,  Pa.,  July  8,  1805,  son  of  Philip  and 
Juliana  Gross.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  emi- 
grated to  America  in  the  seventeenth  century  from 
the  Lower  Palatinate.  His  father  was  a  farmer  who 
bore  an  enviable  reputation  as  to  character,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  cultivated  his  lands.  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Valley  Forge 
and  other  points  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Samuel 
D.  Gross  received  his  early  education  at  the  coun- 
try schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  a  country  practitioner.  Finding  his  educa- 
tion deficient,  he  left  the  office  and  began  a  course 
of  study  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mained six  months,  and  then  entered  the  high  school 
at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  On  completing  the  course 
he  resumed  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Swift  of  Easton,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered Jefferson  Medical  College,  also  becoming  a 
private  pupil  of  Dr.  George  McClellan,  the  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  that  institution.  On  his  gradu- 
ation at  Jefferson  in  1828,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Philadelphia,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  translat- 
ing French  and  German  medical  works.  In  1830 
he  published  an  original  treatise  on  the  "Anat- 
omy, Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and 
Joints."  Not  finding  his  practice  profitable  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  resolved  to  return  to  his  old  home  at 
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Eaaton.  There  he  practiced  successfully  until  1833, 
■when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  having  accepted  the 
position  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio.  In  1885  he  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed hy  the  trustees  to  the  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  newly-organized  medical  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  lie  gave  there  the 

.  first  systematic  course  of  lectures  ever  delivered  in 
the  United  States  on  morbid  anatomy.  In  1839  he 
published  his  "  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy," 
the  first  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language, 
which  won  him  wide  reputation  and  caused  his  elec- 
tion to  honorary  membership  in  the  Imperial  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Vienna.  Virchow,  the  great  German 
x^  pathologist,  acknowledged  in  1868  that  he  had  de- 
rived both  benefit  and  instruction  from  reading  it. 
The  Cincinnati  Medical  College  was  disbanded  in 
1839,  and  after  devoting  one  year  to  his  already 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  Dr.  Gross  accepted  the 
professorship  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  with  the 
exception  of  one  session  in  1850,  when  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Shortly  after  he  settled  in  Louisville  he 
began  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs,  in  order  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  wounds  of  the  intestines.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished in  his  "Experimental  and  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  "Woimds  of  the 
Intestines  "  (1843),  which  was  favorably  noticed  by  the 
"British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal," 
and  quoted  in  Guthrie's  work  on  military  surgery.  Dr. 
Gross  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  an  early  president 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  and  in  1851 
prepared  for  this  organization  a  report  on  Kentucky 
surgery.  This  was  a  complete  history  of  surgery 
in  that  state  and  contained  a  full  biography  of  Dr. 
Ephraiin  McDowell  of  Danville,  vindicating  his 
claim  as  the  originator  of  ovariotomy,  by  authorita- 
tively establishing  the  fact  that  he  had  performed  the 
first  operation  in  1809.  In  1851  Dr.  Gross  published 
his  "  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,"  the  first  and 
only  account  of  the  prevalence  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der and  calculous  diseases,  and  in  1854  appeared  his 

^  "Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages."  Of  the  lat- 
ter work.  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa  wrote:  "From  it  all 
subsequent  authors  have  largely  copied  their  facts, 
and  of  it  the  distinguished  laryngologist,  Morell 
MacKenzie,  has  declared  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  will  be  improved  upon."  In  1856  he  accepted 
an  electi(m  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  shortljr  after 
taking  up  his  residence  in  that  city  founded,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  the  "North 
American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  which  was 
continued  until  th^  civil  war.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society, 
which  he  had  founded  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa. 
He  published  in  1859  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 

■^  "System  of  Surgery,"  which  passed  through  six 
editions,  and  has  been  pronounced  the  greatest  work 
on  surgeiy  ever  written  by  one  man.  In  1861  ap- 
peared his  ' '  Manual  of  Military  Surgery, "  and  in  the 
same  year  he  edited  and  published  "The  Lives  of 
Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  for  which  he  wrote  several  of  the  most 
important  biographies.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  method  of  suturing  divided  nerves  and  tendons 
and  of  wiring  the  ends  of  bones  in  certain  disloca- 
tions; of  laparotomy  in  rupture  of  the  bladder; 
direct  operation  for  hernia  by  suturing  the  pillars  of 
the  ring,  and  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  number  of 
Instruments,  including  a  tourniquet,  an  instrument 
for  extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear  or  nose, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  transfusion  of  blood,  etc. 
His  original  investigations  were  as  numerous  as 
his  writings,  which  number  many  valuable  contri- 


butions to  medical  literature.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Surgeon  General  Hammonda  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  artiflcial  limbs,  with  a  view  of  furnishing 
our  mutilated  soldiers  with  a  proper  substitute.    In 

1874  he  delivered  before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, at  its  meeting  in  Detroit,  an  address  on 
"  Syphilis  in  its  Relation  to  National  Health,"  setting 
forth  its  frequent  identity  with  scrofula,  and  advo- 
cating stringent  legislation  to  prevent  its  spread.   In 

1875  he  delivered,  before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, at  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  address  on  "Blood- 
letting considered  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  or  One  of 
the  Lost  Arts."    Both  attracted  widespi'ead  atten- 
tion.    Dr.  Gross  was  an  indefatigable  and  incessant 
worker,  both  in  devising  improved  methods  and  ap- 
pliances in  medical  and  surgical  science,  and  in  con- 
stant contributions  to  the  press.     Almost  to  the  day 
of'his  death  he  was  busied  in  preparing  and  correct- 
ing proofs  of  two  important  surgical  papers,  which 
greatly  augmented  his  already  great  reputation  for 
erudition    and    wide    experience.     He    was    pro- 
nounced in  his  views  on  cremation,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  his  will  his  body  was 
cremated  at  the  Washington  Crematory,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  many  pi-eparations,  diagrams  and  museum 
were  bequeathed  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College; 
liis  medical    library,  numbering   over   5,000   vol- 
umes, to  the  Philadelphia  Acade- 
my of  Surgery;  and  also  to  this 
institution  the  sum  of   $5,000, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
given  eveiy  five  years    to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  on  a  sub- 
ject   connected    with     surgical 
pathology.     He  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Vienna;  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London; 
of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion; of  numerous  state,  county 
and  city  medical  societies  in  the 
United  States,  and  other  profes- 
sional and  learned  bodies.     He 
was  president  of  the  American 
Medical    Association    in    1862; 
was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  international  medi- 
cal congress,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  and  was  president  of  a  number  of  medical  and 
surgical  organizations  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
He  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  at  its  1,000th  anniversary, 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge,   Edinburgh  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,   and    from    Jefferson    College.     Dr.   Gross' 
"Autobiography,"  brought  down  to  within  two  and 
one- half  m'onths  of  his  death,  was  edited  by  his  two 
sons  and  published  in  1887.     Memoirs  .of  him  were 
also  prepared  by  Drs.  Hays,  Fhnt,  Da  Costa,  Mears 
and  Allis,  and  in  recognition  of  his  peculiar  preemi- 
nence  in  his  profession,  a  heroic  bronze  statue  was  , 
erected  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (1897),  by  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  United  States.     The  gran- 
ite pedestal  was  contributed  by  congress.    This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  surgeon  being  so  honored  m 
the  national  capital  or  by  congress.     He  was  mar- 
ried to  Louisa  A.  Dnlaney,  who  survived  him  with 
two  sons;  Dr.  Samuel  Weissel  Gross,  whose  death  in 
1889  cut    short  a  career  which  promised  to  equal 
that  of  his  father,  and  Albert  Haller  Gross,  a  proini- 
nent  barrister,  orator  and  author,  of  Philadelphia; 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Orville  Horwitz,  a  graceful 
song-writer,  whose  salon  in  Rome  was  frequented 
by  the  most  accomplished  people  in  Europe,  and 
Mrs.  Louisa  E.  Horwitz.   Dr.  Gross  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  May  6,  1884. 
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CBOOK,  James  Ein^,  pliyslcian,  was  bora  in 
Allenton,  Ala.,  Feb.  25,  1859,  son  of  James  Alex- 
ander Crook,  a  well-known  educator  and  planter  of 
Alabama.     He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  and  English  ex- 
traction, and  descends  from  a  family  that  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  South  Carolina  on  the 
downfall  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     One  of  the  most  iwecious 
relics  in  Dr.  Crook's  possession  is  a  flattened  British 
bullet  received  by  liis  great  grandfather  at  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept.  8,  1781,  and  carried  beneath 
the  integument  of  his  shoulder  for  more  than  thirty- 
Ave  years  after  the  war,     James  K.  Crook  was  edu- 
cated ill  the  schools  aud  academies  of  his  native 
state;  studied  medicine  under  his  brother.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Eugene  Crook,  and  in  1878  and  1879  attended 
lectures  at  the  Louisville  Medical  College  and  at  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine.     While  still  an  un- 
dergraduate at  the  latter  institution,  he  won  the  fac- 
ulty Mid  medals    in   competitive  examination  in 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  for  the  best 
written  report  of  the  ophthalmological  and  otolo^i- 
cal  clinic  for  tlie  term.     He  was  graduated  M.D.  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  1880,  as  one  of  the  ten  honor-men 
of  the  class,  and  was  then  appointed  a  member  of  the 
resident  medical  staff  of  the  New  York  city  institu- 
tions on  Blackwell's  Island,  where  he  served  one  term. 
He  wafl  afterward  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  City  Asylum  for 
tlie  Insane,  under  Dr.  McDonald, 
and  on  commencing  private  prac- 
tice in  New  York  city,  in  1882,  he 
was  appointed  visiting  physician 
to  St.  Stephen's  Home  for  Chil- 
dren, aud  assistant  to  the  depart- 
ment of  clinical  medicine  at  the 
New  York  Post-graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital.   In  1885  he 
was  elected  instructor  in  clinical 
medicine  and  physical  diagnosis 
in   the    Postgraduate    Medical 
School,  and  stillcontinues.  For  ten 
years  he  served  as  physician  to 
the  out-door-poor  department  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  was  ap- 
pointed visiting  physician  to  the 
P(3st-gi-aduate  Hospital  in  1896. 
Dr.  Crook'scontributions  to  medi- 
cal literature  have  been  chiefly  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  on  general  medi- 
cine, and  are  of  acknowledged  value.    In  a  "Contri- 
bution to  the  Natural  History  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption" (1886),  he  first  established  the  fact  that  the 
disease  increases  rather  than  diminishes  with  ad- 
vanced age,   thus   controverting   a   long-accepted 
doctrine  of  the  profession.     In  an  article  on  "  Chlo- 
rotic  Anaemia"  (1887)  he,  for  the  first  time,  demon- 
strated the  areas  and  intensity  of  the  inorganic  cardiac 
murmurs  aud  the  bruits  produced  in  the  great  ves- 
sels of  the  neck.    In  the  ' '  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal SciL'nce"  (February,  1893),  he  .set  at  rest  the  long- 
mooted  question  of  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the 
cervical  blood-murmurs.     This  paper  was  based  on 
personal  examinations  of  1.500  cases.     In  a  sketch 
contributed  to  the  "Post-graduate  Journal"  (J  anuary, 
1894),  "  Across  the  Rockies  to  Glenwood  Springs"" 
he  presented  to  the  eastern  readers  for  the  first  time 
an  account  of   this  American  spa.      Dr.  Crook  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  1893.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Society,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York  Physicians' 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  a  member  and  ex-sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Clinical  So- 
ciety.    In  1896  he  visited   the  City  of  Mexico  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
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New  York  to  the  third  pan-American  medical  con- 
gress held  in  that  city.  He  was  also  elected  by  the 
State  Medical  Society,  a  delegate  to  the  British  Medi 
cal  Association  in  1897.  Among  the  more  import- 
ant of  Dr.  Crook's  recent  contributions  is  a  volumi- 
nous treatise  on  the  medicinal  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

MEIGS,  James  Aitken,  physician,  was  born 
in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  July  31,  1829.  He  began  his 
education  under  private  tutors,  and  continued  it  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Grammar  School  and  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  being  graduated  at  the 
latter  in  1848.  He  then  began  to  study  medicine 
in  a  physician's  oflice  and  at  the  school  of  anatomy, 
entered  six  months  later  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  there  obtained  the  degree  of  MTD.  in  1851. 
He  entered  immediately  upon  a  medical  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  continued  throughout 
his  life.  Besides  liis  private  practice,  he  was  promi- 
nent in  various  other  branches  of  activity  in  con- 
nection with  his  profession.  For  several  years  he 
assisted  the  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania College;  from  1854  to  1862  he  served  as 
lecturer  on  climatology  and  physiology  at  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
aud  lectured  frequently  before  various  bodies  on 
physiological  and  ethnological  subjects.  From  1855 
to  1868  he  was  visiting  physician  to  the  Howard 
Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Incurables.  In  1856  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  professor  of  institutes  of 
medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine 
from  1857  to  1859,  and  filled  a  similar  chair  in  the 
medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College  from 
1859  until  that  institution  suspended  lectures  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  In  this  last  position  he 
made  a  departure  new  in  Pennsylvania  by  delivering 
two  systematic  courses  of  lectures  on  physiology, 
illustrated  by  vivisectional  demonstrations.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  Throughout  his  career  Dr.  Meigs  wrote 
frequently  on  medical  subjects,  elaborating  his  'own 
important  discoveries.  He  treated  the  subject  of 
human  crania  with  great  originality  and  exhaustive- 
ness,  in  a  number  of  important  works.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  catalogue,  which,  in  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  anthropology  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Sciences  he  made  of  the  collection  of 
human  crania,  arrayed  and  classified  by  himself  in 
1857.  In  that  year  he  also  contributed  to  Nott  and 
Gliddon's  "  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth,"  an  essay 
on  the  "Cianial  Characteristics  of  the  Races  of 
Men",  and  he  subsequently  published  in  various 
magazines  original  articles  entitled,  "  Hints  to  Crani- 
ographers  upon  the  Importance  and  Feasibility  of 
Establishing  some  Uniform  System  by  which  the 
Collection  and  the  Exchange  of  Duplicate  Crania 
maybe  Promoted";  "Description  of  a  Deformed 
Fragmentary  Human  Skull  Found  in  an  Ancient 
Quarry  Cave  at  Jerusalem";  "Observations  on  the 
Form  of  the  Occiput  in  the  Various  Races  of  Men"; 
"  On  the  Mensuration  of  the  Human  Skull";  and 
"  Observations  on  t-he  Cranial  Forms  of  the  American 
Aborigines."  Dr.  Meigs  was  also,  at  various  times, 
conueoted  editorially  with  "  The  Medical  Examiner" 
and  other  publications,  and  edited  several  important 
scientific  works.  His  original  scientific  investigations 
caused  him  to  be  widely  known  in  Europe  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  America,  and  an  un- 
usual number  of  honors  were  accorded  him  both  in 
the  New  World -and  the  Old.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  was 
elected  to  various  minor  ofllces  before  becoming  its 
president  in  1871;  and  his  name  was  on  tlie  rolls  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
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the  American  Medical  Association,  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin,  the  biological  department 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  Linnaean 
Society  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Societe  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London,  and  the  Societas  Medicorum  Svecanae  of 
Stockholm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  international 
congress  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  and  a  delegate 
to  the  international  medical  congress  held  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  Centennial  exposition.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  visiting  and  consulting 
physician  of  many  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  hos- 
pitals.    He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1879. 

DBENNEN,  Charles  Travis,  physician,  was 
born  in  Blount  county,  Ala.,  July  3,  1864,  son  of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  M.  (Wilson)  Drennen,  who 
were  of  Irish  and  Engli.sh  ancestry.  His  parents 
were  possessed  of  wealth  and  position  previous 
to  the  civil  war,  but  the  disasters  of  that  period 
wasted  their  resources,  and  their  seven  children  were 
born  and  reared  in  extreme  poverty.  His  schooling 
was  obtained  at  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  high 
school,  where  he  began  the  study  of  classics  and 
higher  mathematics.  Having  met  with  a  severe 
accident,  at  sixteen,  by  which  he  lost  his  right  arm, 
he  continued  his  studies  under  his  father's  direction, 
and  at  seventeen  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
His  academic  course  in  medicine  was  pursued  at 
Louisville  Medical  College,  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
and  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1885.  He  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  his  old  home,  in  co-partner- 
ship with  his  father,  who  removed  the  following  year 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  thei'e  entered  at  once  into 
a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Drennen  followed 
his  father  in  1887,  and  re- 
mained one  year,  but  finding 
general  practice  too  onerous, 
he  removed  to  New  York  in 
1888,  and  devoted  himself  to 
special  studies.  The  following 
year  he  resumed  work  at  Bir- 
mingham, but  as  his  father  had 
been  joined  by  a  younger  son, 
who  had  also  entered  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Dr.  Drennen 
removed  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
in  1894.  Since  then  his  prac- 
tice has  gradually  grown  un- 
til now  it  demands  his  whole 
time  and  energy.  Dr.  Dren- 
nen has  become  an  author- 
ity upon  syphilology,  and  his 
opinions  on  this  special  sub- 
ject, both  as  consulting  physi- 
cian and  as  a  writer,  are  not 
without  weight.  His  contributions  to  the  medical 
world  will  be  found  in  the  "Medical  News,"  "Medi- 
cal Record,"  "International  Clinics"  and  many 
other  of  the  leading  journals  of  this  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  of  the  French,  German  and  English 
periodicals.  He  has  frequently  been  invited  to  deliver 
lectures  and  addresses  to  the  leading  medical  societies 
and  schools  upon  scientific  questions.  His  name  is 
also  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  leading  societies  of 
the  state  and  country.  At  the  present  time  (1898) 
he  is  vice  president  of  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society, 
and  president  of  the  Hot  Springs  Medical  Society. 

SMITH,  B.  Holly,  physician  and  dentist,  was 
born  in  Piscataway,  Md.,   March  17,  1858.     His 


father  was  the  Rev.  Bennet  H.  Smith,  who  long 
had  charge  of  the  Methodist  circuits  in  the  coun- 
try districts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  edu- 
cational advantages  were  meagre  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods, especially  in  the  period  just  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  young  Holly's  chief  instruction  was 
from  his  mother,  supplemented  by  one  year  at  a  good 
school.  Owing  to  the  limited  circumstances  of  his 
parents,  he  wasearly  thrown  upon  liis  own  resources, 
supporting  himself  and  helping  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  by  such  employment  as  offered , 
at  the  same  time  studying  diligently.  He  entered 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  was 
graduated  in  1881  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and 
later  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  He  was  for  a  time 
demonstrator  of  operative  dentis- 
try to  his  alma  mater,  and  later 
one  of  its  lecturers  and  professors, 
and  is  now  (1898)  occupying  the 
chair  of  operative  dentistry  and 
dental  surgery  in  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  a 
similar  professorship  as  applied  to 
medicine,  in  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Dental  Association,  and 
twice  president  of  the  Southern 
Dental  Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Dental 
Association;  associate  member  of 
the  Odontological  Society  of  New 
York;  honorary  member  of  the 
Texas  and  D.  C.  dental  associations,  and  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Faculties.  In  1883  Dr.  Smith  was 
married  to  Frances  G.  Hopkins  of  Baltimore,  by 
whom  he  has  four  sons.  His  house  on  Madison 
avenxie,  Baltimore,  which  contains  his  dental  offices, 
is  among  the  handsomest  in  the  city.  He  has  a 
country-seat  at  Giyndon,  Md. 

JACOBI,  Mary  Futaam,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  at  London,  England,  Aug.  31,  1843,  first 
of  the  eleven  children  of  George  Palmer  and  Vic- 
torine  (Haven)  Putnam.  She  is  descended  on  both 
sides  from  New  England  colonial  stock.  Seven 
of  her  ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill— among  them  Israel 
Putnam,  Gen.  Mason  and  Joseph  Palmer.  She  was 
educated  at  home,  by  her  mother,  with  the  exception 
of  a  year  spent  at  a  private  school  in  Yonkers,  and 
another  during  which  she  attended  a  grammar  school 
in  New  York.  From  her  childhood  she  manifested 
an  intelligent  interest  in  physiology  and  kindred 
sciences,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  become 
a  physician.  To  this  end  she  began  to  teach  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  in  order  to  secure  the  money  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  a  medical  education,  and  during 
the  two  following  years  was  a  governess  at  the  pri- 
vate school  of  the  Misses  Gibson,  in  New  York.  She 
studied  anatomy  during  this  period  under  a  private 
instructor,  and  gaining  admission,  as  its  first  woman 
student,  to  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, was 
graduated  there  in  1863.  The  following  two  years 
she  spent  in  attendance  at  the  Women's  Medical 
College,  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  admitted  to 
medical  practice  in  1864.  She  then  taught  in  New 
Orleans  for  a  year,  and  by  that  and  contributing  to 
newspapers  raised  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  her  to 
to  go  to  France  for  further  medical  instniction. 
During  the  first  eighteen  months  there  she  studied 
in  the  hosiptals  of  Paris,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
attend  the  ficole  de  Medicine.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  granted  her  ad- 
mission to  the  school,  she  being  the  first  woman  to 
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receive  the  privilege.  She  was  in  attendance  at  the 
city  hospitals  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  -war.  On  her  graduation  at  the  medical 
school  in  1871,  she  returned  to  New  York  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  duties  of  lec- 
turer on  therapeutics  at  the  newly-established  Medical 
College  for  Women  of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  She 
was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  medical  societies 
of  New  York,  and  among  the  first  received  into  the 
American  Medical  Association.  When  the  Post- 
graduate School  was  founded  in  1881,  she  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  for  three  years  delivered 
clinical  lectures  on  diseases  of  ch-'.dren.  In  1874  she 
founded  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  the 
medical  education  of  women,  of  which  she  has  since 
been  president.  She  was  elected  in  1874  a  dele- 
gate from  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  to 
the  State  Medical  A.ssociation  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  in  1891  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
medical  board  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  As  a  writer 
on  medical  and  surgical  topics,  she  has  attained 
note.  She  obtained  the  Boylston  prize  of  Harvard 
University  for  an  oi-iginal  essay  in  1876,  and  has 
prepared  papers  to  be  read  before  various  learned 
societies  and  for  publication  in  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  the  country.  In  1891  she  contributed  to 
the  volume  entitled  "  Women's  Work  in  America," 
a  monograph  on  the  history  of  women  physicians  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  bibliography  of  medical 
writings  by  American  women.  This  mentions  about 
forty-five  of  her  own  publications.  She  also  pub- 
lished the  result  of  experience  in  educational  matters 
in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Primary  Education." 
She  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  of 
New  York  city,  and  has  had  three  children. 

.  COLLIIfQS,  Samuel  Posey,  physician,  was 
bom  near  Rockville,  Parke  co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  4,  1845, 
son  of  Spolsard  and  Rebecca  Col- 
lings.  In  his  youth  he  worked  on 
his  father's  farm ,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  coimty, 
and  also  taught  school,  until  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Rice 
of  Rockville,  to  study  medicine.  A 
year  later  he  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1870.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  to  his  alma  mater,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  two  years.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  he  received  the  appointment 
of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
/%^^'  Indiana  Medical  College.     He  f  ul- 

,  /.M^t^^'^jX!  fiUefi  the  duties  of  this  position  un- 
til,  in  1875,  he  resigned  it  to  accept 
an  analogous  one  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  same  city.  Here  he  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  lecturer  on  venereal  diseases,  and  as  a 
teacher  was  eminently  successful.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  his  practice  in  Indianapolis,  he  was  also 
visiting  surgeon  to  the  city  hospital.  In  1877  he  re- 
moved to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided and  practiced  his  profession,  and  it  is  there 
that  he  has  been  particularly  successful.  He  is  now 
known  widely  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  parts  of  South  America 
and  Europe,  both  by  the  laity  and  medical  profes- 
sion. In  November,  1893,  he  received,  into  partner- 
ship in  his  practice,  his  brother,  Howard  P.  Collings, 
who  has  since  remained  with  him.  Dr.  Collings  is 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Hot  Springs  Medical 
Society,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Association;  he  was  a 


delegate  to  the  first  and  second  pan-American  medi- 
cal congresses,  and  has  attained  distinction  as  a  con- 
tributor to  medical  literature.  Dr.  Collings  was 
made  a  Mason  soon  after  coming  of  age,  and 
is  a  past-master;  a  past-high  priest  and  a  past- 
eminent  commander.  In  Scottish  Rite  Masonry, 
southern  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  he  received 
the  degree  of  master  of  the  royal  secret,  32d  degree, 
in  July  1889;  in  October,  1897,  the  supreme  council 
elected  him  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  K.C.C.H., 
and  he  was  made  a  noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  in  1891. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  In  June,  1875,  he  was  married  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Lucy  Dusinberry  Louden,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PARE,  Roswell,  clergyman  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Lebanon,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  1, 
1807,  son  of  Avery  and  Betsey  (Meech)  Park.  His 
paternal  grandfatlier,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  in 
the  army  that  defeated  Burgoyne,  and,  after  leaving 
service,  settled  in  Preston,  Conn.  There  the  boy, 
Roswell,  spent  several  years  with  him,  and  attended 
school.  Later,  his  parents  having  removed  to  New 
York  state,  he  was  a  pupil  at  Oxford  and  Hamilton 
academies,  and  then  entered  Hamilton  College.  The 
intervals  between  study  were  mostly  spent  in  teach- 
ing. While  at  Hamilton  College  the  ambition  of  his  , 
youth  was  realized  in  receiving  a  cadet's  warrant  for 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
from  that  institution  he  was  graduated  head  of  his 
class  in  1831.  The  same  summer  he  went  to  Union 
College,  passed  the  final  examinations  there,  received 
the  degree  of  B.A. ,  and  was  elected  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  He  was  at  once  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  employed 
on  fortifications  at  Newpoi-t  and  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  afterwards  on  the  Delaware  breakwater.  He 
resigned  his  position  in  September,  1836,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Having 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in 
July,  1843,  and  spent  a  year  studying  under  Bishop 
G.  W.  Doane,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon,  Sept.  10,  1843,  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  on  May  38,  1844.  His  first  parish  was  in 
Pomfret,  Conn. ,  where,  in  1846,  he  opened  a  school, 
Christ  Church  Hall,  which  he  conducted  success- 
fully until  1853.  In  1850  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  and  was 
invited  to  its  presidency,  but  declined.  Having 
received  an  invitation  to  found  Racine  College, 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  become  its  first  pre.jident,  he  re- 
moved there,  and  opened  the  college  in  November, 
1853.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  piactical  recog- 
nition to  the  truth  that  the  usual  classical  course  did 
not  meet  the  need  of  many  who  desired  higher 
education,  and  accordingly  arranged  an  additional 
course  of  two  years,  with  less  of  the  classics  and  more 
of  the  sciences,  which  should  lead  to  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  In  1859  St.  John's  School,  of  Delafield,  Wis., 
under  the  Rev.  James  De  Koven,  was  united  to 
Racine  College,  Dr.  Park  being  elected  chancellor, 
and  Dr.  De  Itoven  warden.  Under  the  new  admin- 
istration, the  scientific  course  was  dropped.  Dr. 
Park  was  also  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Racine 
(1856-63),  and  afterwards,  by  urgent  request,  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  and  opened  Immanuel  Hall,  a 
literary  and  scientific  school,  of  which  he  was  rec- 
tor  and  proprietor  until  his  death.  He  published 
"  Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Poems"  (Pliiladelphia, 
1836);  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  West  Point" 
(1840);  "  Pantology:  A  Systematic  Survey  of  Human 
Knowledge  "(1841);  "Hand-book  for  Travellers  in 
Europe"  (New  York,  1853);  and  "Jerusalem,  and 
Other  Poems"  (1857);  also  some  text-books  for  his 
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pupils!,  use.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  being  present  at  the  first  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  20,  1848.  He  was  at  different  times 
a  member  of  other  societies,  and  held  various  offices 
of  trust.  He  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  Mary 
Brewster  Baldwin,  a  descendant  of  Elder  William 
Brewster,  of  the  Mayflower;  and,  the  second  time,  to 
Miss  E.  E.  Niles.  Two  children  survive  him  :  a 
daughter  and  a  son.  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  16, 
1869. 

FABK,  Boswell  (2d),  'physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn. ,  May  4, 1852,  son  of  Ros- 
well and  Mary  Brewster  (Baldwin)  Park.  On  iDoth 
sides  he  is  descended  from  families  prominent  alike 
in  English  history  and  in  the  colonial  period  of 
America.  His  great-imcle.  Col.  James  Baldwin,  was 
on  Gen.  Washington's  staff,  and  was  with  the  army 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware.  Other  members  of 
the  family  have  been  distinguished  as  engineers, 
statesmen  and  scholars.  Roswell  Park,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  five  children,  and  until  his  eighteenth  year 
was  trained  by  his  father  as  a  private  pupil.  He  was 
graduated  with  honors  at  Racine  College  in  1872, 
and  the  next  year  began  to  study  medicine  at  the 
Chicago  Medical  College.  He  was  graduated  M.D. 
in  1876,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  at 
the  same  time  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Racine.  Soon  after  graduation  he  was  appointed 
resident  physician  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago, 
and  worked  there  and  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
with  great  success.  He  was  next  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Illinois  State  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  In  the  meantime, 
in  1877,  he  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in 
the  Women's  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  and  also 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  where  he  served 
until  1882.  In  1878  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  and  in  1881  consulting 
and  acting-attending  surgeon  to  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  where  he  decided  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  practice  of  surgery.  In  1882  he  was 
made  lecturer  on  surgery  in  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in 
Chicago  he  held  positions  in  a  number  of  surgical 
institutions  and  dispensaries.  In  1883  he  went  to 
Europe  to  study  surgery  in  the  great  hospitals,  and. 
in  1883  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  sur- 
geon to  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital.  He  has  since 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  upbuilding  of  both 
institutions,  helping  to  accomplish  the  great  results 
seen  in  the  increased  attendance  and  enlargement  of 
the  school.  Prof.  Park  was  for  two  years  president 
of  the  Chicago  Electrical  Society,  and  his  labors  in 
electricity  have  brought  him  a  valuable  reputation 
among  experts  in  that  branch  of  science.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  congress  of  German 
surgeons  in  Germany.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgeons,  the  American  Orthopajdic  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  in  1895,  and  numerous  others.  He 
has  acquired  a  national  reputation  in  the  field  of  sur- 
gery, and  was  the  first  surgeon  in  the  country  to  es- 
tablish a  private  bacteriological  laboratory.  His  lec- 
tures on  surgery  have  attracted  wide  attention,  not 
only  for  their  practical  value,  but  for  their  rhetorical 
brilliancy.  He  has  frequently  delivered  addresses 
before  learned  societies  in  various  cities,  and  has 
contributed  important  articles  to  works  of  reference. 
He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Medi- 


cal Review";  associate  editor  of  the  "Annals  of 
Surgery,"  and  for  four  years  edited  the  "Medical 
Press  of  Western  New  York."  Among  his  pub- 
lished papers  are  :  "  The  Electric  Light  in  Surgical 
Diagnosis"  (1882);  "Selected  Topics  in  the  Surgery 
of  the  Nervous  System',  (1884);  "Some  of  the  Sur- 
gical Sequelae  of  the  Exanthams  and  Continued 
Fevers  "  (1885);  ' '  Total  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx  " 
(1885);  "A  Further  Study  of  Tuberculosis  of  Bone 
and  its  Early  Operative  Treatment"  (1886);  "Con- 
tributions to  Abdominal  Surgery,"  "Surgery  of  the 
Brain,  Based  on  the  Principles  of  Cerebral  Localiza- 
tion" (1889);  and  a  "Radical  Cure  for  Hernia" 
(1889).  He  has  also  published  a  book  entitled 
"Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology"  (1892);  a  large 
"  Treatise  on  Surgery,"  in  two  volumes  (1896),  and 
a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  "History  of  Medi- 
cine." In  1880  Dr.  Park  was  married  to  Martha 
Prudence,  daughter  of  Julius  R.  Durkee  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.     They  have  two  children. 

VALLE,  Charles  Carpentier,  physician,  was 
born  in  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  June  10,  1850,  third 
son  of  Francis  Louis  and  Mary  Louise  (Tesreau) 
Valle.  His  family  is  of  French  extraction,  hav- 
ing come  from  Nancy,  France, 
settled  at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  few  years  later  they 
removed  to  St.  Genevieve,  Mo., 
which  was  then  under  Spanish - 
domination,  and  for  two  genera- 
tions the  Valles  held,  under  the 
Spanish  government,  the  commis- 
sion of  commanders  of  all  of  that 
territory  known  as  Upper  Louisi- 
ana. The  name  spelled  originally 
Vallee,hasbeen  changed  to  Valle. 
Dr.  Valle  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
afterward  attended  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity,atSt.Louis.Mo.  Hismedi- 
cal  training  was  obtained  in  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  on  March  7, 1879. 
After  over  three  years  of  practice  in  Brewersville, 
Perry  CO.,  Mo.,  he  removed  to  Breckinridge,  Ste- 
phens CO.,  Tex.,  where  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  that  town  and  county;  re- 
maining there  until  1885,  he  removed  to  Southern 
California,  and  located  in  San  Diego,  where  he  con- 
tinues in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession. 
Having  served  two  terms  in  the  city  council,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  city  of  San  Diego  grow 
from  a  population  of  5,000  to  32,000,  while  in  that 
office.  Besides  occupying  a  position  of  great  promi- 
nence, Dr.  Valle  is  also  widely  known  for  his  scien- 
tific interests  and  attainments.  He  is  state  medical 
examiner  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees;  physician 
to  court  San  Miguel,  A.  O.  F. ;  medical  examiner. 
Catholic  Knights  of  America,  No.  168,  and  local 
medical  examiner  of  tent  26,  K.  O.  T.  M.;  also 
medical  examiner  Point  Loma  lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W. 
He  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Rhoda  A.,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Mary  (Brwin)  Hudson,  of  Perryville, 
Perry  co.,  Mo.    They  have  three  children. 

BBOWIT,  Charles  Henry,  physician,  was  born 
at  Bridgewater,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 1865,  son 
of  William  Henry  and  Hannah  (Penny)  Brown. 
His  great-grandfather,  Prentice  Brown,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  on  emigrating  to  the  New  World,  settled  in 
the  central  part  of  New  York  state;  his  father's 
grandmother  was  a  Wood,  whose  ancestors  came  to 
this  country  on  the  Mayflower.  His  mother's 
brothers,  George  and  Cyranus  Penny,  were  gradu- 
ates of  Hamilton  College;  the  former,  becoming  a 
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clergyman,  was  noted  for  his  oratorical  powers  as 
well  as  for  ability  as  a  critic.  Charles  Henry  Brown 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Bridgewater,  the  aca- 
demy at  West  Winfield  and  the  Seminary  at  Cazeno- 
via,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1885.  After  en- 
gaging in  the  drug  business  for  nearly  four  years,  he 
entered  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1890,  and  then  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  in  the  medi- 
cal college  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  taking  another  degree 
iii  1893.  He  immediately  began 
practice  in  AVaterbury,  Conn.,  and 
although  he  had  no  friends  there 
when  he  arrived,  he  quickly  ac- 
quired them;  and  by  skill,  en- 
ergy and  fidelity,  backed  by  a  win- 
ning personality,  he  rose  steadily 
in  his  profession  until  he  reached 
the  head.  Not  content  with 
knowledge  gained,  Dr.  Brown 
is  constantly  seeking  new  light 
on  medical  questions  and  testing 
new  methods ;  acting  with  the 
enthusiastic  boldness  of  the  in- 
vestigator in  some  directions,  yet 
maintaining  a  wise  conservatism  in  others.  He 
has  read  essays  on  medical  subjects  in  connection 
with  county  medical  conventions.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  church.  He  was  married,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1894.  to  Emily  S. 
Rich,  of  that  place,  and  has  one  son,  Charles  Alfred 
Brown,  born  in  April,  1895. 

PAIiMEB,  James  Croxall,  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  39,  1811,  son  of  Edward  and 
Catherine  (Croxall)  Palmer.  His  parents  were  of 
English  descent,  his  mother  tracing  her  lineage  back 
to  Richard  Croxall  of  Warwickshire,  who,  with  his 
wife,  Joanna  Carroll,  a  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll, 
chancellor  to  Lord  Baltimore,  emigrated  to  Mary- 
land early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  James  Palmer 
was  graduated  at  "Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
in  1839,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  Baltimore, 
but  gave  it  up  to  enter  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  intending  to  join  the 
navy.^  He  was  graduated  in  March,  1834,  and  al- 
most immediately  was  commissioned  assistant  sur- 
geon, and  ordered  to  the  frigate  Brandywine,  bound 
for  the  Pacific  station.  There  he  voluntarily  ex- 
changed to  the  sloop  Vincennes,  and  made  a  tour 
around  the  world  by  way  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
After  a  short  period  of  shore  service  he  was,  July 
17,  1838,  ordered  to  the  store-ship  Relief,  of  Lieut. 
Wilkes'  exploring  expedition  to  the  A  nlarctic  regions. 
The  vessel  barely  escaped  shipwreck  in  attempting 
the  Brecknock  passage  into  Magellan's  straits.  The 
Peacock,  to  which  Dr.  Palmer  was  transferred,  had 
an  almost  equally  unfortunate  experience  in  penetrat- 
ing too  far  into  an  ice  channel,  and  on  her  return  to 
the  Pacific  coast  was  completely  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  July  19,  1841.  This 
disaster  necessitated  a  stay  at  Astoria,  and  Dr.  Pal- 
mer had  command  of  the  party,  also  keeping  meteoro- 
logical and  tide  tables  and  performing  duty  with 
the  scientific  corps.  In  September  he  took  passage 
on  a  purchased  brig  to  San  Francisco,  and  there  was 
transferred  to  the  flag-ship,  in  which  he  finished  the 
exploring  expedition,  being  detached  on  reaching 
New  York,  June  17,  1842.  On  Oct.  37,  1842,  he 
was  commissioned  surgeon  at  the  Washington  navy 
yard,  and  had  charge  of  the  men  wounded  by  the 
explosion  on  board  the  Princeton.  Two  years  later, 
Oct.  31,  1844,  he  was  ordered  to  the  sloop  St.  Mary's 
of  Com.  Stockton's  squadron,  and  served  in  Mexi- 
can waters  during  the  war,  and  was  at  the  taking  of 


Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  Three  years  and  five  months 
were  spent  on  board  the  Vanalia,  in  the  Pacific;  short 
services  ashore  followed,  and  then,  April  11, 1857,  Dr. 
Palmer  was  ordered  to  the  steam-frigate  Niagara  on 
the  first  expedition  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable..     He 
devised  a  plan  of  splicing  the  wire  in  mid-ocean  that 
was  preferred  by  the  commanding  officer  ;  but  the 
parting  of  the  cable  prevented  an  expeiiment.    After 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  Dr.  Palmer  returned 
as  fleet  surgeon.     He  was  attached  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  until  the  civil  war  began, 
and  on  its  transfer  to  Newport,  R.  1.,  became  its 
head;    accomplishing  hospital  organization   ashore 
and  aboard  the  school-ships  under  great  difficulties. 
In  August,   1863,  he  became  fleet-surgeon  to  the 
western  gulf  blockading  squadron  under  Farragut, 
and  was  on  the  flag-ship  Hartford  at  the  battle  of 
Mobile,  Aug.  5,  1864;  after  the  fleet  had  anchored 
in  the  bay  he    went   around   it  in   the  admiral's 
steam  barge  to  aid  the  surgeons  who  had  no  assist- 
ants.    At  Farragut's  request  he  went  on  board  the 
captured  Confederate  ram  Tennessee,  to  attend  Adm. 
Franklin  Buchanan,  whose  leg  had  been  broken, 
and  who  happened  to  be  related  to  Dr.  Palmer. 
The  surgeon  of  the  Confederate  fleet  had  advised 
amputation;  but  Dr.  Palmer  saved  the  leg  and  sent 
the  admiral  north  fully   restored.     Among  other 
services  performed  at  that  time  was  the  accomplish- 
ing of  an  agreement  between  Adm.  Farragut  and 
Confederate  Sec.  Mallory,  exempting  medical  offi- 
cers and  attendants  from  detention  as  prisoners  of 
war.     Dr.  Palmer  remained  at  Pensacola  to  account 
for  the  men  and  material  of  the   Union  fleet,  until 
illness,  due  to  malarial  poisoning,  set  in,  and  he  was 
removed  to  his  noithern  home.     He  was  detached 
from  the  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgei'y,  Sept.  31, 
1865,   and  subsequently  had  charge  of    the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  for  four  years.     On 
March  3,  1871,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  medical 
director,  and  on  June  10,  1873,  as  surgeon-general. 
On  June  39,  1873,  Dr.  Palmer  was  put  on  the  re- 
tired list,  according  to  law;  but  continued  active 
work  for  four  years  more,  as  visitor  to  the  govern- 
ment hospital  for  the  insane,  near  Washington.    Dr. 
Palmer   published   important   papers  through  the 
bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery;  also  a  work  on  a 
philological  subject,  and  a  poem,   "The  Antarctic 
Mariner's  Song"  (last  ed.  1868).    He  was  married,  at 
Long  Green,  Baltimore  co.,  Md.,  May  22,  1837,  to 
Juliet,   daughter  of  James  Gittings.     Dr.  Palmer 
died  in  Washington,  D.   C,  April  24,  1883. 

PALMER,  John  William- 
son, author  and  physician,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  4, 
1835,  son  of  Edward  and  Cath- 
erine (Croxall)  Palmer.  In  1847 
he  was  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  In 
1849-50  he  was  the  first  city-phy- 
sician of  San  Francisco,  and  in 
1855-56  wrote  a  series  of  papers 
relating  to  that  period  for  "Put- 
nam's Magazine  "  and  the  "  Atlan- 
tic Monthly."  These  were  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  time  when  the 
tide  of  immigration  in  quest  of  gold 
flooded  California.  In  1851-52 
Dr.  Palmer  was  surgeon  of  the  . 
Bast  India  Company's  war  steamer,     /^  JMiui^n, 

Phlegethon,   in  the    second    Bur-  t. .. 

mese  war,  and  is  the  only  Ameri-  y 

can  who  ever  held  a  commission  in  the  East  India 
Company's  navy.  In  1870  he  removed  from  Balti- 
more to  New  York,  and  was  subsequently  engaged 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Century  Dictionary," 
and  of  the  "Standard  Dictiijuaiy"  also.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  journals  and  maga- 
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zined,  especially  to  "Putnam's  Monthly,  "the  "Atlan- 
tic Monthly"  and  the  "CenturyMagazine,"  in  papers 
relating  to  East  Indian  and  American  life,  having 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  China, 
Burmah,  Hindostan,  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient. 
In  the  American  civil  war  he  was  with  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  later  in  the  war  de- 
partment of  the  South.  It  was  as  Confederate  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Altamont "  that  he  did  unique 
and  important  service  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
His  literary  work,  high  ia  character,.has  been  mostly 
hidden  under  anonymity.  His ' '  Stonewall  Jackson's 
Way,"  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  spirited  camp 
sougs  of  the  war,  was  only  claimed  after  its  popu- 
larity had  won  for  it  several  sponsors.  In  addition 
to  translations,  including  Michelet's  "L' Amour" 
and  "La  Femme,"  etCj^Dr.  Palmer  has  compiled 
the  well-known  "Folk  Songs,"  and  the  "Poetry  of 
Compliment  and  Courtship."  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Golden  Dagon;  or.  Up  and  Down  the  Irra- 
waddy,"  "The  New  and  the  Old;  or,  California  and 
India  in  Romantic  Aspects,"  "The  Queen's  Heart," 
acomedjr,  "After  his  Kind,"  a  novel,  "The  Beauties 
and  Curiosities  of  Engraving,"  and  many  other 
volumes  and  sketches.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
lyrics  and  heroic  ballads,  such  as  "For  Charlie's 
Sake,"  "Theodora,"  "The  Maryland  Battalion," 
and  "The  Fight  at  San  Jacinto." 

LOOMIS,  Alfred  Lebbeus,  physician,  was  born 
in  Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  16,  1830,  son   of   Daniel 
Loomis,  a  cotton  manufacturer.    He  matriculated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  in  1847,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1851.  He  then  removed  to 
New  York  city,  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  hav- 
ing there  for  preceptor  Dr.  Willard  Parker.    He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1853,  and  entered  the  hospitals  on  Ward's  and 
Blackwell's  islands  as  assistant  physician.   After  two 
years' experience  in  the  county  institutions,  he  estab- 
lished himself  ia  general  practice  in  New  York  city, 
and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  specialist  in 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organ;  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  and  was  during  his  life  time  a  recognized 
authority  in  that  branch  of  medical  science,   fn  1860 
he  was  appointed  visiting    physician  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  in  1874  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.     He 
faithfully  filled  these  important  trusts  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.     He  was  for  fifteen  years  consulting 
physician  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  resigning  in  1875.     For  more  ihan  thirty 
years  Dr.  Loomis  was  connected  with  tke  faculty  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  from  1864 
to  1866,  an  adjunct  professor  of  pathology  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  full  professor  from  1866  until 
his  death.     Previous  to  his  taking  this  chair,  he  was 
lecturer  on    physical  diagnosis  in  the   College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,    1863-65.     In   1886  Dr. 
Loomis  announced  a  gift  to  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  $100,000,  from  an  unknown 
friend,  to  build  and  equip  a  new  laboratory,  the  only 
condition  being  that  it  should  be  called  the  Loomis 
Laboratory;  that  the  giver's  name  should  remain  un- 
announced, and  that  the  course  of  study  be  reorgan- 
ized and  brought  up  to  the  demands  of  the  day.    Dr. 
Loomis  entered  the  university  council  in  1893  with 
the  single  purpose  of  helping   this   new  advance 
movement.     He  personally  gave  $15,000  to  the  new 
college  fund,  and  persuaded  others  to  give  more  than 
twice  as  much  besides.     Dr.  Loomis  was  a  member 
of  the  principal  medical  societies  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  was,  at  different  times,  president  of 
the  New  York  Pathological  Society  and  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  the  congress  of  American  physicians  and   sur- 
geons held  in  1894.     He  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  medical  literature  of  the  day,  and  among  his 


published  works  aire  :  "Lessons in  Physical  Diagno- 
sis' (1868),  "Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs, 
Heart  and  Kidneys "  (1876),  "  Lectures  on  Fevers" 
(1882),  "  Diseases  of  Old  Age  "  (1882),  '  •  A  Text-book 
of  Practical  Medicine"  (1884).  Dr.  Loomis  was  an 
enthusiastic  champion  of  the  curative  properties  of 
the  air  of  the  Adirondack  region  in  cases  of  incipient 
tuberculosis  and  of  its  value  as  a  prolonger  of  life  in 
advanced  cases.  He  actively  opposed  the  extinction 
of  the  forests  of  this  natural  sanitarium.  Dr.  Loomis 
was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  being  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter  of  Henry  Patterson  of  Hoosick  Palls.  She  died 
in  1880.  In  1887  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  John  D. 
Prince,  widow  of  the  well-known  Wall  street  opera- 
tor. He  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  one  of 
whom,  Henry  P.  Loomis,  succeeds  his  father  in  the 
profession  of  medicine.  Dr.  Loomis  died  from 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  23, 
1895,  after  a  three  days'  sickness.  On  a  tablet  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Bellevue  Hospital  is  the  following 
inscription  : 

A  MAN  OF  KARB  ATTAINMENTS 
HE  HAD  A  STRONG  WILL,  UNTIRING  INDTTSTBY 

AND  DIRECTNESS  OF  PURPOSE. 

THESE  TRAITS,  WITH  HIS  WELL-ORDERED  AND 

RESOURCEFUL  MIND,  MADE  HIM  ONE  OF  THE 

ABLEST  OP  HIS  PROFESSION  AND  WON  FOR  HIM 

ITS  HIGHEST  HONORS. 

HE  MADE  MANY  VALUABLE   ADDITIONS    TO  MEDICAL 

LITERATURE,  AND  BY  HIS  UNUSUAL  POWERS  AS  A 
TEACHER   AND   PRACTITIONER    OP   MEDICINE,    COM- 
PELLED THE  ADMIRATION  AND  CONFIDENCE  OP 

ALL  WHO  CAME  IN  CONTACT  WITH  HIM. 

THIS  HOSPITAL  ESPECIALLY  IS  INDEBTED  TO  HIM 

FOB  THIRTY  FIVE  YEARS  OF  FAITHFUL  WORK 

BY  REASON  OP    HIS  SERVICE  IN  ITS  AMPHITHEATRB, 

AND  IN  ITS  WARDS  HE  ADDED  NOT  ONLY  TO  ITS 

RENOWN  AS  A  CENTRE  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION, 

BUT  TO  ITS  GLORY  AS  A  REFUGE  FOR  THE  SICK. 

ERECTED   BY    THE    COMMISSIONERS     OF    CHARITIES 

AND  CORRECTION. 

GIJOVEE,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Salem,  Es- 
sex CO.,  Mass.,  Nov.  5, 1733.  He  was  a  sailing-master 
and  fisherman,  whose  energetic  character  early  made 
him  prominent  and  influential 
among  the  dwellers  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast.  When  the  revo- 
lution opened,  Glover  recruited  a 
regiment  of  fishermen,  of  which  he 
was  made  colonel,  and  marched 
to  Cambridge,  rendering  im- 
portant service  there  in  drilling 
and  organizing  the  patriot  army. 
During  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island,  his  regiment,  which  early 
proved  one  of  the  best  in  the 
service,  guarded  the  boats  by 
which  the  army  crossed  to  the 
mainland,  and  then  protected  its 
rear.  Glover's  troops  also  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  led  the  advance  at 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  were  conspicuous  for 
their  bravery  at  Stillwater  and  their  fortitude  at 
Valley  Forge.  John  Glover  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general, Feb.  31,  1777.  He  aided,  under  Gen, 
Schuyler,  in  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  trans- 
ported to  Cambridge  the  prisoners  who  surrendered 
at  Saratoga.  In  17'J8  he  was  with  Gen.  Greene  in 
New  Jersey,  and  later,  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  took 
part  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition,  joining  with 
the  other  officers  in  the  protest  against  D'Estaing's 
inaction.  In  1780  he  superintended  the  drafts  from 
Massachusetts,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
served  on  the  court  of  inquiry  that  tried  and  con- 
demned Maj.  Andre.  After  the  war,  and  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
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fishing  and  shipping  interests  of  Mavblehead.  Gen. 
Glover  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Massachusetts 
officers  who  served  in  the  Continental  army.  His 
' '  Life  "  was  written  by  AVm.  P.  Upham,  in  1863.  He 
died  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1797. 

STAHLMAN,  Edward  Bushrod,  railway 
manager,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  Sept. 
2,  1844,  son  of  Frederick  and  Christiane  (Lauge) 
Stahlman.  Mr.  Stahlman  comes  of  good  stock.  His 
father  was  an  educator  of  high  rank  ;  his  aunt,  still 
living  in  Berlin,  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Empress 
Augusta  ;  while  his  uncle,  for  many  years  an  official 
of  the  government,  wears  three  decorations  of  dis- 
tinction, conferred  upon  him  by  the  three  successive 
rulers  of  tlie  German  empire.  His  elementary  edu- 
cation was  received  at  Leuso,  Germany,  at  an  institu- 
tion of  which  his  father  was  principal,  la  1855  he 
went  with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  and  soon  after,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children  de- 
pending mainly  upon  the  exertions  of  this  son.  He, 
seizing  the  first  oppoi'tunity  which  offered,  began 
work  as  a  cart-driver  in  the  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad.  He  rose  rapidly  until  he  had 
acquired  wealth  and  influence,  and  had  filled  some  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  southern  railroad 
systems.  In  1863  he  went  to  Tennessee  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad, 
and  in  1865  settled  in  Nashville,  where  he  became 
cashier  of  the  Southern  Express 
Co.  So  rapidly  did  Maj.  Stahlman 
rise  in  public  esteem  that,  within 
ten  years  after  becoming  a  citizen 
of  I^ashville,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council,  and  held 
the  position  three  years,  resigning 
in  1878  to  give  attention  to  the 
growing  demands  of  business.  In 
1871  he  returned  to  the  service 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad,  as  freight  contracting 
agent  at  Nashville.  He  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent  at  Nashville 
in  1875,  general  freight  agent  in 
1878,  and  traffic  manager  in  1880. 
It  was  during  his  term  as  general 
freight  agent  and  traffic  manager 
that  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad  acquired  large  additional 
railroad  properties,  in  the  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  which  Mr.  Stahlman  took  an  active 
part.  In  1881  he  resigned  his  position  as  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville.  He  was  shortly 
thereafter  made  vice-president  of  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago,  which  during  his  man- 
agement extended  its  line  by  building  a  road  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  and  establishing 
through  lines  for  passengers  and  freight  and  became 
an  important  factor  in  all  that  related  to  the  trans- 
portation interests  of  that  section.  He  resigned  his 
vice  presidency,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  elected 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, which  place  he  resigned  in  1890  to  look  after 
private  interests.  He  spent  a  large  portion  of  1891 
in  Europe  with  his  family,  and  on  his  return  to  Nash- 
ville, was  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  commis- 
sioner of  the  Southern  Railwav  and  Steamship  As- 
sociation, with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
reorganized  that  association,  taking  into  its  member- 
ship all  the  railroads  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Washington  city,  with  a  mileage 
of  30,000  miles,  besides  five  coastwise  lines,  operating 
about  thirty  first-class  steamships.  This  position 
placed  him  comparatively  at  the  head  of  all  the 
traffic  of  this  teiritory.  He  conducted  the  affairs  of 
this  association  until  October,  1895,  when  he  refused 
a  re-election  in  order  to  secure  a  needed  rest.  Dur- 
ing his  three  and  a  half  terms  as  commissioner  he 
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made  more  important  decisions  and  rulings  and  set- 
tled more  questions  in  dispute  between  the  various 
lines  than  had  been  rendered  by  his  predecessors 
during  sixteen  years.  His  decisions  were  appealed 
from  only  in  three  cases,  and  in  those  cases  he  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  board  of  arbitration. 
During  his  term  as  vice-president  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  as  well  as  commissioner  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  he  was  the 
representative  of  southern  railroads  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  national  legislation  affecting  railway  interests, 
and  his  speeches  before  cotnmittees  of  congress,  as 
well  as  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  on  the 
subject  of  interstate  traffic,  are  regarded  as  models 
of  logic,  reason  and  power;  being  in  fact,  so  excellent 
that  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  in  its  first 
annual  report,  published  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
question  in  full,  and  rendered  a  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion enforcing  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  largely  on  the  line  of 
argument  presented  by  Mr.  Stahlman.  In  1882  the 
state  of  Tennessee  established  a  commission  to  regu- 
late railroad  transportation.  In  1884  the  abolition  of 
this  commission  was  made  a  question  of  the  political 
campaign,  and  Maj.  Stahlman,  as  the  leader  on  behalf 
of  the  railroads,  won  a  remarkable  political  victory. 
Although  this  legislation  has  been  a  Democratic 
measure,  and  the  state  was  Democratic  by  between 
30,000  and  40,000,  the  candidates  for  the  railroad 
commission  were  defeated,  while  the  remainder 
of  their  ticket  was  elected,  and  the  law  creating  the 
commission  was  immediately  repealed.  His  genius 
as  a  railroad  manager,  his  great  executive  ability, 
his  vigorous  powers  as  a  speaker  and  wi-iter,  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  while  his  genial  manners 
and  liberal  sentiments  secure  the  good  will  of  all 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  His  attention  is 
now  largely  devoted  to  his  extensive  private  business, 
and  especially  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nashville  "  Ban- 
ner," a  daily  evening  newspaper,  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  owner  and'proprietor.  Maj.  Stahlman  was 
married,  in  1866,  to  Mollie  T.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Ann  Claiborne,  who  removed  to  Tennessee  from 
Virginia  in  1859.  He  has  living  two  children : 
Edward  Claiborne  Stahlman,  who  is  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "Banner,"  and  Frank  Carl,  who,  with 
his  father,  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Mor- 
ton-Scott-Robertson Co.,  a  large  carpet  and  furniture 
house  in  Nashville. 

CHTTBCH,  Pharcellus,  clergyman  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  at  Seneca,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
11,  1801,  the  son  of  Willard  Church,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  who,  as  a  member  of  Gen.  Warner's  com- 
mand, received  the  thanks  of  congress  for  the  capture 
of  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  Although  brought  up  in  a 
neighborhood  wherein  few  religious  advantages  were 
obtainable,  he  early  joined  the  first  Baptist  church 
founded  there,  and  was  prepaied  for  the  ministry  at 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  there  in  1824,  and  in  1847  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  this  institution.  His  first  pastorate 
was  at  Poultney,  Vt. ,  and  he  there  had  as  members 
of  his  congregation  Horace  Greeley  and  George 
Jones,  later  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
"  Times."  After  leaving  Vermont,  Dr.  Church  held 
charges  successively  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  New  Oi-leans,  La.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  While  stationed  at 
Rochester,  he  organized  the  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Rochester  University  and 
Theological  Seminary.  At  Boston  he  entered  jour- 
nalism, becoming  associate  editor  of  the  "  Watch- 
man and  Reflector."  In  1845  he  went  to  London  as 
a  delegate  to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  and  before  and  after  this  event  he 
was  a  leading  advocate  of  Christian  union.  In  1848 
he  resigned  his  ministerial  charge  on  account  of  ill 
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healtli,  aud  taking  up  his  residence  in  Europe  he 
passed  several  years  in  linguistic  and  philosophical 
studies  and  in  literary  labors,  the  last  of  which  al- 
ways occupied  his  attention  throughout  his  life. 
Returning  to  America,  he  became  in  1855  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  ' '  Chronicle,"  which 
in  1865  was  merged  into  the  "Examiner,"  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  consolidated  journals.  He  retired  from 
active  journalism  in  1870,  but  continued  to  occupy 
himself  as  a  writer  of  theological  books.  The  result 
of  his  literary  labors  appeared  in  numerous  published 
sermons  and  addresses  and  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals and  "Philosophy  of  Benevolence"  (1836);  a 
prize  essay  on  "Religious  Dissensions  :  their  Cause 
aud  Cure  "  (1838) ;  "  Antioch  :  An  Increase  of  Moral 
Power  in  the  Church"  (1843) ;  "Life  of  Theodosia 
Dean  "  (1851) ;  "  Mapleton  ;  or,  More  Work  for  the 
Maine  Law"  (1853)  ;  and  "Seed  Truths  ;  or,  Bible 
Views  of  Mind,  Morals  and  Religion  "  (1871).  Dr. 
Chuich  was  married,  in  1828,  to  Clara  Emily, 
daughter  of  John  Conant,  of  Brandon,  Vt.  His  sons, 
William  Conant  and  Francis  Pharceilus,  founded 
the  "Army  and  Navy"  and  "Galaxy"  magazines. 
He  died  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1886. 

CHUBCH,  William  Conant,editor  and  author, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1836,  son  of 
Pharceilus  and  Clara  Emily  (Conant)  Cliurch.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  Baptist  minister  and  editor, 
and  his  mother,  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
from  Roger  Conant,  overseer  of  the  Cape  Ann  colony, 
Mass. ,  in  1625.  William  C.  Church  commenced  his 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  having  removed  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1848  continued  study  at  the  Mayhew 
School,  where  he  won  the  Franklin  medal,  and  at 
the  famous  Latin  School.  In  1853  the  family  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  Mr.  Church  assisted  his 
father  in  editing  the  "  Clironicle,"  whicli  was  after- 
ward merged  into  the  "Examiner."  Later  he  be- 
came one  of  its  proprietors.  He  was  publisher  of 
the  New  York  "Sun,"  in  1860,  and  subsequently 
was  its  Eui'opean  correspondent  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  during  which  he  served  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  "Times"  under 
the  nmn  de  plume  of  "  Pierrepont."  On  March  4, 
1863,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, serving  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Silas  Casey,  and 
was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  before  the 
close  of  the  war.  With  his  brother,  Francis  Pliarcellus 
Church,  he  established  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal," of  which  he  is  still  (1898)  joint  proprietor 
and  editor.  In  1866  the  "Galaxy"  magazine  was 
founded  by  the  Chui-ch  brothers,  and  in  1878  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  "Atlantic  Montlily."  Mr. 
Church  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  in  1870,  aud  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  whose  vice- 
president  he  was  in  1871,  and  president  from  1873 
to  1883.  In  1883  Pres.  Arthur  appointed  him 
one  of  the  commissionei's  to  inspect  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  In  1888  he  was  senior  vice-com- 
mander of  tlie  New  York  commandery.  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "Century,"  "  Scribner's,"  "North 
American  Review,"  and  other  leading  magazines  ; 
was  appointed  literary  executor  of  John  Ericsson, 
and  published  his  biography  in  two  volumes  (1890), 
aud  in  1891  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York  chairman  of  a  commission  to  erect 
a  statue  to  Ericsson.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  "  (1897). 

CrODDABD,  William  Giles,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Johnston,  R.  I.,  Jan.  3,  1794, 
son  of  William  and  Abigail  (Angell)  Goddard.  His 
maternal  grandfathei'  was  Brig. -Gen.  James  Angell, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  who  came 
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with  Roger  Williams  to  Providence.  His  father 
(1740-1816),  a  native  of  New  London,  Conn.,  early 
removed  to  Providence,  where  in  1762  he  established 
the  Providence  "Gazette  aud  Country  Journal," 
the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  town.  Afterwards, 
at  different  periods,  he  edited  newspapers  in  Nev^ 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  displayed 
much  enterprise  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  post-roads  and  comptroller  of  the  post- 
ofiice  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  then  post- 
master-general. William  G.  Goddard  was  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1812,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  otflce  of 
Hon.  Francis  Blake,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Meantime 
he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Worcester  "  Spy,"  and 
his  literary  tastes  finally  led  him  to  abandon  the 
law  as  a  profession,  and  retui-n  to  Providence  in  1813, 
to  become  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  ' '  Rhode 
Island  American."  He  conducted  this  newspaper 
until  1825,  Prof.  James  D.  Knowles  being  associated 
with  him  in  its  management  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moi-al 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  iu  Brown  University. 
After  holding  this  chair  for  nine  years  he  resigned, 
and  being  immediately  made  professor  of  belles-lettres, 
he  so  continued  until  1842,  when  he  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
to  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  board  of  fellows, 
and  made  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  name  of  Prof.  Goddard 
is  associated  witli  valuable  services 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  education 
and  philanthropy.  The  system  of 
public  education  in  Rhode  Island 
is  largely  due  to  his  influence  for 
its  development  by  his  frequent 
appeals  to  the  public  through  the 
press.  He  was  alwaj's  an  earnest 
advocate  of  popular  education,  be- 
lieving that  upon  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  very  largely  depended 
the  perpetuation  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. His  power  as  a  politi- 
cal writer  is  best  shown  in  his 
address  delivered  in  Newport, 
May  3,  1848,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  adoption  of  the  state's  consti- 
tution; a  discourse  which  reveals 
a  mature  and  well-settled  understanding  of  the  genius, 
scope  and  spirit  of  republican  government.  The 
"Polilical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  William 
G.  Goddard,"  edited  in  two  volumes  by  his  son, 
Francis  W.  Goddard,  was  published  in  1870.  Prof. 
Goddard  was  outspoken  during  the  Dorr  rebellion  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  "  law  and  order  " 
party,  and  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  established  principles  of  the  state  government, 
then  in  danger  of  illegal  attacks.  "  He  constantly 
labored  to  enforce  the  view  that,  while  the  particular 
illustration  of  the  spirit  which  in  the  year  1843 
soughttooverthrow  the  government  of  Rhode  Island 
was  local,  the  spirit  itself  was  not  local;  that  it  was 
the  spirit  of  revolution  and  rebellion,  which,  unless 
checked,  would  sooner  or  later  impair  the  stability 
of  the  general  government."  The  papers  comprising 
the  second  volume  of  his  publislied  wi'itings,  which 
originul^  appeared  in  the  "Providence  Journal," 
show  a  philosophical  conception  of  the  principles  of 
government,  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  our  American  Constitution,  and  con- 
tain enduring  axioms  in  politics.  Pi'of.  Goddard 
was  married,  May  33,  1831,  to  Charlotte  Rlioda, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Poynton,  and  Hope  (Brown) 
Ives,  and  niece  of  Nicholas  Brown,  2d,  benefactor 
of  Brown  University.  They  had  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  survived  to  maturity.  Prof.  Goddard 
died  suddenly,  in  Providence,  Feb.  16,  1846. 
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McTYEIRE,  Holland  Nimmons,  first  presi- 
dent of  Vanderbilt  University  (1873-89),  aud  bisliop 
of  tlie  M.  E.  church,  South,  was  boru  in  Barnwell 
county,  S.  C,  July  28,  1834.     He  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Cokesbury  School,  under  Dr.  Stephen 
Olin,  and  entering  Randolph-Macon  College,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1840,  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1844.     In  1845 
he  joined  the  Virginia  conference  and  was  stationed 
at  Williamsburg,  the  old  colonial  capital.     In  1846 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Alabama  conference  and 
stationed  at  the  St.  Francis  Street  Church,  Mobile. 
Later  he  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  churches  in 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  being 
then  transferred  to  the  Louisiana  conference  he  was 
stationed  in  New  Orleans  at  Felicity  Street  Church. 
In  1851  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  "Christian  Ad- 
vocate," of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1858,  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  of  Nashville,   the   general  oi'gan 
of  his  church.     After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  he 
took  refuge  in  Alabama,  serving  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Montgomery  most  of  the 
time  until  the  close  of  the  civil 
war.     In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopate,   and  in   1873  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  founder,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  head  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, with  the  title  president  of 
the  board  of  trust.    Besides  many 
contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture he  was  the  author  of  "  Duties 
of  Christian  Masters,"  a  prize  essay 
(Nashville,  1859);  "Catechism  on 
Church  Go  vernment"  (1869) ; '  'Cate- 
chism on  Bible   History"  (1869); 
"Manual  of  Discipline  "  (1870),  and 
"History  of  Methodism"  (1884). 
Of    this    latter    work    the    New 
fl,     .     /yciJY      .  York    "Nation"  said:    "Dr.  Mc- 

//7iy/7t^ti,&'f'£^i-'^-J2-i-  Tyeire's  history  will   be  read  for 
/  nothing  else  with  so  much  inter- 

est as  for  its  treatment  respect- 
ing slavery."  He  died  Feb.  15,  1889,  and  was  buried 
on  the  Vanderbilt  campus. 

HARGROVE,  Robert  Kennon,  second  presi- 
dent of  Vanderbilt  University  and  M.  E.  bishop,  was 
born  in  Pickens  county,  Ala. ,  Sept.  17,  1829,  son  of 
Daniel  J.  and  Laodicea  Hargrove,  who  were  natives 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  cotton 
plantation,  and  attended  a  neighborhood  school. 
Special  training  preparatory  to  entering  college  was 
received  at  an  academy  at  Franconia  in  his  native 
county,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  was  graduated  in  1852. 
He  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching  in  1852,  and 
served  for  five  years  at  the  university  as  tutor  and 
professor,  resigning  to  enter  upon  the  itinei'ant  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  in 
the  Alabama  conference,  in  December,  1887.  He 
spent  two  years  on  circuits  and  eight  years  more  on 
stations,  as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army  and  as 
president  of  Centenary  Institute  at  Summerfleld, 
Ala.  Thereafter  his  ministry  was  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Foi'  seven  years  he  was  president  of  a 
college  for  girls  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  the  remain- 
ing years  up  to  1882,  when  he  was  made  bishop, 
were  spent  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  book-committee  that  rescued  the 
publishing-house  of  the  church  from  financial  wreck, 
when  its  indebtedness  exceeded  $300,000,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  bond  scheme  urged  by  him.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  general  conference  of  1866  and 
favored  the  radical  changes  it  made,  and  of  the  Cape 
May  commission  charged  with  the  adjustment  of 
property  and  other  issues  between  the  Methodist 
churches.  North  and  South.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  general  board  of  missions  of  the 
church.     He  became  president  of  the  board  of  trust 


of  Vanderbilt  University  at  the  death  of  Holland  N. 
McTyeire  in  1889.  Since  May,  1885,  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  college  of  bishops.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  candidates  for  foreign  mission 
fields,  also  chairman  of  another  committee  charged 
with  the  translation  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
literature  into  foreign  languages.  He  agitated  and 
chiefly  inspired  the  formation  of  the  Woman's  Par- 
sonage aud  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  M.  E. 
church.  South.  In  1894  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  Epworth  League  of 
the  church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
federation  to  treat  with  a  like  committee  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  North,  concerning  terri- 
torial occupancy  and  rights  of  the  bodies,  which  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January  1898.  Bishop  Har- 
grove was  married,  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1852  to 
Harriet  C,  daughter  of  David  and  Stella  (Houghton) 
Scott,  who  died  in  February,  1894.  On  June  30,  1895, 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Euth  E.  Scarrltt.  He  has 
three  children  living. 

GARLAND,  Landou  Cabell,  first  chancellor 
of  Vanderbilt  University  (1875-93),  was  born  in  Nel- 
son county,  Va.,  March  21,  1810,  son  of  Spotswood 
and  Lucinda  (Rose)  Garland.  He  was  closely  related 
to  the  Cabells,  Breckenridges,  Clays  and  other  promi- 
nent families  of  Virginia.  His  early  life  was  spent 
in  that  state,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  distinction  in  1829.  Almost  immediately  after 
graduation  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Washington  College,  now 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Upon  the  opening 
of  Randolph-Macon  College,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  natural  science  there,  and  succeeded  Prof. 
Parkes  in  the  chair  of  mathematics.  During  the 
absence  in  Europe  of  Dr.  Olin,  president  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Prof.  Garland  was  chairman  of  the 
faculty,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Olin,  being 
chosen  president,  he  continued  so  until  the  autumn  of 
1846,  when  he  resigned  with  a  view  to  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  law.  This  design,  however,  was 
never  carried  out;  for  within  twelve  months  he  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
Virginia,  and  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Accepting  the  latter  position,  he  assumed 
its  duties  near  the  end  of  1847.  Until  the  year  1853  he 
continued  in  charge  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  and  then  resigned  to  accept 
an  important  position  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
jected Northeast  aud  Southwest  railroad,  now  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  Alabama  as  presi- 
dent; and  this  position,  with  which  was  combined 
the  chair  of  ethics  and  psychology,  he  held  until  the 
destruction  of  the  university  buildings  by  fire  in 
April,  1865.  His  connection,  however,  was  not  dis- 
solved until  1866,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
phy.sics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. In  1868,  upon  the  reorganization  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  he  was  again  offered  the  presidency, 
but  did  not  accept.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  chancel- 
lor of  the  newly-organized  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  for  eight  years  occupied  this  office,  together  with 
the  professorship  of  physics  and  astronomy.  In  1893 
he  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  fi'om  the  duties 
of  the  chancellorship,  but  continued  to  teach  his  de- 
partment imtil  his  death.  Dr.  Garland  was  an  earn- 
est student,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of  text-books 
on  mathematics,  only  one  of  which,  a  trigonome- 
try, was  ever  published.  The  manuscripts  of  the 
others  were  lost  by  fire,  and  were  never  rewritten,  on 
account  of  his  failing  health.  He  was  always  a  lover 
of  nature  and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  much  of  his 
summer  vacations  being  devoted  to  trout-fishing  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia.  He  was  devoted  to 
music,  being  a  fine  singer  and  an  excellent  player  of 
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the  flute.  His  remarkable  gift  of  clear  and  forcible 
exposition  made  him  unequaled  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  public  speaker.  The  many  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  filled  by  Dr.  Garland  were  so  many 
unsolicited  testimonials  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-men,  for  he 
never  sought  an  office  or  an  honor.  Dr.  Garland 
died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  13,  1895. 

KIRKLiAITI),  James  Hampton,  second  chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt  University  (1893-  ),  was  born 
at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Sept.  9, 1859,  son  of  "William 
C.  and  Virginia  Lawson  (Galluchat)  Kirkland,  and 
a  descendant  of  Scotch  and  French  settlers.  His 
father  was  a  Methodist  preacher  and  a  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  conference,  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Galluchat  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  The  son  was  graduated  A.B.  at  Wofford 
College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in  1877,  and  after  pur- 
suing post-graduate  studies  in  classics  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  the  following  year.  For  the  suc- 
ceeding three  years  he  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  "Wofford  College,  for  one  year  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  for  one  year  professor  of  Greek 
and  German.  In  July,  1883,  he  went  to  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  further  study,  and  in  April,  1885, 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Leipsig.  The  studies  to  which  he  especially  devoted 
himself  were  Latin,  Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
his  doctor's  dissertation  was  the  critical  examination 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Harrowing 
of  Hell."  This  thesis  was  published  in  1885.  After 
receiving  his  degree  he  remained  in  Europe  studying 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  Rome  and  Paris, 
and  traveling  until  June,  1886,  when  he  returned  to 
America,  "and  was  immediately  elected  professor  of 
Latin  in  "Vanderbilt  University.  In  June,  1893,  he 
was  elected  to  the  chancellorship,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Landon  C.  Garland.  During  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Kirkland  the 
university  has  continued  to  grow 
in  influence  and  popularity,  and  all 
the  departments  have  made  an  ad- 
vance in  requirements.  Most  nota- 
ble has  been  the  change  in  the 
medical  department,  where  there 
has  been  a  complete  practical  re- 
organization. The  adoption  of  a 
strictly  graded  course  and  the  en- 
forcement of  thoroughly  academic 
methods  of  instruction  and  exami- 
nation bring  this  department  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  university,  and  mark 
an  era  in  medical  education  in  the 
South.  Chancellor  Kirkland  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  for 
the  "Quarterly  Review "  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  the  "  American  Journal  of  Philology," 
the  "Classical  Review"  of  London,  England,  the 
' '  Nation, "  and  other  periodicals.  He  also  edited  the 
' '  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  "  (Boston,  1893).  In 
November,  1895,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Col.  W.  A.  Henderson,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  a  descendant  on  her  mother's  side 
of  John  Barrett  of  Vermont,  a  colonel  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army. 

DUDLEY,  •William  Lofland,  dean  of  the 
medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was 
born  in  Covington,  Kenton  co.,  Ky.,  April  16,  1859, 
son  of  George  Reed  and  Emma  (Lofland)  Dudley. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Francis  Dudley  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  also  of  Thomas  Dudley,  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  many  of  his  ancestors 
were  prominent  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
wars.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  Covington,  and  he  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  where  he  made  a  special  study 


of  chemistry  and  other  physical  sciences,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.S.     In  1879-80  he  was  dem- 
onstrator of  chemistry  in  Miami  Medical  College 
Cincinnati,  and  during  1880-86  was  professor  of 
chemistry  and   toxicology  in  the  same  institution, 
from  which  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. 
in    1885.     He  became    professor  of   chemistry  in 
Vanderbilt   University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1886 
and  still  (1898)  holds  that  position.     He  has  made 
numerous  and  important  researches  in  chemistry  and 
metallurgy,  and  has  published  papers  in  the  leading 
scientific  periodicals,  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
being:    "  Researches  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Iridium," 
"The  Physiological  Effect  of   Cigarette-smoking," 
"  New  Method  of  Chemical  Analysis  of  Organic  Sub- 
stances," and  "Researches  in  Electro-Metallurgy." 
In  connection  with  Prof.  John  Daniel  of  Vanderbilt 
University  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  Roentgen  or  X-rays.     His  re- 
searches have  been  published  in  the  "  Berichte  der 
Deutschen     Chemischen     Gesell- 
schaf t  "  of  Berlin,  the  ' '  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  the  "Ameri- 
can Chemical  Journal,"  the  "Jour- 
nal   of   the    American    Chemical 
Society,"  and  in  "Science,"  have 
been  reprinted  in  various  journals 
throughout  the  world,   and  have 
served  useful   ends  in    the   arts. 
"While   a    resident  of   Covington, 
Prof.  Dudley  held  many  important 
positions.     In  1883  and  1884  he 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  Cincin- 
nati iudustrial  exposition,  and  in 
1884  was  second  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules, 
jurors  and  awards.  During  1883-86 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1886 
was  a  member  of   the  board  of 
directors    of    the    "Voung    Men's 
Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
Cincinnati.     Since  his  removal  to  Nashville  he  has 
held  equally  responsible  positions.     In  1895  he  was 
made  dean  of  the  medical  department  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  although  retaining  his  professor- 
ship in  the  literary  department.     He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Tennessee  centennial 
exposition  of  1896-97,  and  one  of  the  few  members 
who  were  retained  after  the  reorganization.     In  1897 
he  was  elected  by  the  board  of  the  exposition  as 
"director  of  affairs,"  a  position  which  devolved 
upon  him  the  control  of  the  details  of  the  exposition. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  this  olflce 
he  displayed  a  high  order  of  executive  ability,  and  the 
success  of  the  exposition  was  in  large  measure  due  to 
his  administration.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  awards,  installation,  music  and  amuse- 
ments, and  chief  of  the  department  of  education ;  also 
a  member  of  many  committees,  including  those  on 
buildings  and  public  exercises.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
following  scientific  societies:    The  German  Chemi- 
cal Society  of  Berlin,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try of  England,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  and  the  Engineering  Association  of  the 
South.     He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  last  named,  for  two 
years  was  its  treasurer,  and  served  for  one  year  as 
Its  president.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  London,  England,  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  whose  chemical 
section  he  was  secretary  in  1888  and  chairman  in 
1889,  and  thereby  a  vice-president  of  the  association. 
His  address  as  vice-president,  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ing in   Toronto,  Canada,  was  on  "The  Nature  of 
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Amalgams. ''  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  and  now  (1898)  is  and  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  society. 
He  was  in  1897  vice-president  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Cincinnati  section.  Dr. 
Dudley  has  been  an  extensive  traveler  in  America 
and  Europe. 

SAPFOBD,  James  Merrill,  professor  of  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history,  Vanderbilt  University,  was 
born  at  Putnam,  now  a  ward  of  Zanesville,  O.,  Aug. 
13,  1822,  son  of  Henry  and  Pa- 
tience (Van  Home)  Safford,  and 
descendant  in  a  direct  line  from 
Thomas  Safford,  an  Englishman, 
who-  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630,  and  settled  at  Ipswich  in 
1641.  His  father,  who  belonged 
to  a  family  of  physicians  and 
was  a  man  of  fine  education  and 
strong  intellect,  was  born  in  Ver- 
uiont,  but  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
died  in  Zanesville.  His  grand- 
father. Dr.  Jonas  Safford,  who  at- 
tained distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion, was  born  in  New  England 
in  1763,  but  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Gallipolis,  O.,  where  he  died  in 
1834.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  James  M.  Safford,  Isaac  Van 
Home,  bora  in  1754,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  New 
York.  He  served  as  a  captain  Jn  the  revolutionary 
array ;  helped  to  build  Fort  Washington  on  the 
Hudson  river,  and  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Having 
been  exchanged,  he  served  through  the  war,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  York- 
town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature (1795-1801),  then  a  member  of  congress  for 
the  district  composed  of  Bucks,  Montgomery  and 
Northampton  counties,  succeeding  G-en.  Muhlen- 
berg ;  and  having  removed  to  Zanesville,  O.,  in  1805, 
was  there  receiver  of  the  land-offlce  until  1826.  From 
1810  \mtil  1819  he  was  adjutant-general  of  Ohio. 
James  M.  Safford  passed  from  the  schools  of  Zanes- 
ville to  Ohio  University,  Athens,  where  he  was 
fraduated  in  1844,  and  from  which  he  received  the 
egree  of  A.M.  in  1846.  After  graduation  at 
Athens,  he  entered  Yale  University,  which  in  1866 
confeiTed  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  natural  history  and  geology  in 
Cumberland  University,  and  remained  there  until 
1873,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville.  In  1874  this  department  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  Vanderbilt  University,  but  Dr.  Safford 
retained  his  position  until  the  departments  were 
separated  in  1895,  when  he  resumed  his  old  position 
in  the  University  of  Nashville,  although  resigning 
two  years  later.  In  1875,  on  the  organization  of  the 
literary  department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mineralogy,  botany  and 
economic  geology,  the  chair  afterwards  being  styled, 
that  of  geology  and  natural  history,  and  this  posi- 
tion he  still  holds,  being  the  only  remaining  mem- 
ber of  the  original  faculty.  He  is  also,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  dean  of  the  department  of 
pharmacy  of  Vanderbilt'  University.  After  pursuing 
geological  investigations  on  his  own  account  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  was  appointed  state  geologist  in  1854, 
and  completed  a  preliminaiy  survey  in  1856.  His 
office,  temporarily  suspended  by  the  civil  war,  was 
re-established  in  1871,  and  since  that  time  his  work 
lias  proceeded  without  interruption.  He  prepared 
and  published  the  first  geological  map  of  Tennessee 
worthy  of  the  name.  Among  his  more  important 
publications  are:    "A  Geological    Reconnaissance 


of  the  State  of  Tennessee"  (1856);  "Biennial  Re- 
port" (1857);  "Geology  of  Tennessee,  with  Plates 
and  Geological  Map"  (1869).  He  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  the  great  work,  "  Resources  of  Ten- 
nessee," editing  the  geological  portion  and  supervis- 
ing the  proofs  of  the  entire  volume.  As  special 
agent  of  the  census  of  1880,  he  made  a  report  on  the 
cotton  production  of  Tennessee,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  topography,  geology  and  agriculture  of  the  state 
and  a  note  on  the  cotton  production  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  Safford  &  Killebrew's 
"Geology  of  Tennessee,"  a  text-book  for  schools 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  He  lias  contributed  nu- 
merous papers  on  geology  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects to  magazines  and  newspapers  and  made  ad- 
dresses before  learned  sdcieties.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  state  board  of  health  from  its 
organization  in  1866  until  1896,  and  served  as  its  vice- 
president  for  a  large  part  of  the  time.  He  was  one 
of  the  judges  in  group  I,  including  mines  and  ores, 
at  tlie  centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
and  his  reports  have  been  published.  He  has  served 
as  judge  at  other  expositions,  notably  the  cotton  ex- 
position at  Atlanta  in  1882  and  the  Louisville  exposi- 
tion in  1883.  He  was  chief  of  the  department  of 
geology,  minerals  and  mining  of  the  Tennessee  cen- 
tennial exposition,  held  at  Nashville  in  1896-97.  He 
is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  since 
its  organization,  and  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Geologists.  The  degree  of  M.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Nashville. 
As  a  citizen  he  is  universally  esteemed.  He  is  a 
Mason  of  good  standing  and  an  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville.  Dr.  Safford  was 
married,  in  1859,  to  Mrs.  Catherine  K.  Owen, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Howard  of  Lebanon  and  widow 
of  Dr.  B.  H.  Owen,  and  has  had  two  children : 
Annie  M.,  deceased  ;  and  Julia  Lawrence,  who  mar- 
ried D.  II.  Morrow,  a  lawyer  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  where 
she  now  resides. 

MORGAN,  William  Henry,  dean  of  the  den- 
tal department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was  bora 
in  Logan  county,  Ky.,  Feb.  22,  1818,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  (Adams)  Morgan.  His  mother  wasthe 
daughter  of  Alexander  Adams, 
a  farmer  of  Kentucky.  His 
father,  Joseph  Morgan,  was  a 
member  of  Capt.  Latham's  com- 
pany in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
participated  in  the  expedition  to 
Tippecanoe,  under  Gen.  Hopkins 
of  Kentucky.  He  also  fought 
in  Capt.  McMahon's  company, 
under  Jackson  at  Peusacola  and 
New  Orleans.  His  grandfather, 
Abraham  Morgan,  was  a  colo- 
nel in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  first  cousin  to  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan ;  and  his  groat- 
grandfather,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  company  of  Capt.  Van 
Swearingen,  holding  commission 
from  Kmg  George  III.  "When 
William  Henry  Morgan  was  six  years  of  age  his 
mother  died.  Most  of  his  early  education  was  Ob- 
tained at  Sunday-school,  where  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading,  and,  saving  all  the  money  he  could  earn 
at  farm-work,  he  bought  books  to  pursue  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  with  an  imperfect 
education  and  a  few  hundred  dollars,  accumulated 
by  labor  and  economy,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
dentistry  and  medicine  at  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  the  only  dental  school,  witli  one 
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exception,  then  in  existence.  Being  graduated  in 
March,  1848,  he  practiced  one  year  in  Russell ville, 
Ky.,  and  in  1849  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  where 
he  formed  a  partnership  withT.  B.  Hamlin,  D.D.S., 
which  continued  more  than  ten  years.  Since  that  time, 
a  period  of  fifty-one  years,  Dr.  Morgan  has  prac- 
ticed, without  intermission,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-two  years  lie  has  been  in  part- 
nership with  his  son.  Dr.  Henry  William  Morgan. 
He  .has  acquired  a  national  reputation  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  has  twice  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  He  has  also  been 
president  of  the  Central  States',  Mississippi  Valley, 
Ohio  College,  Tennessee  State,  and  Nashville  dental 
associations.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Dental 
College  from  1365  to  1870,  and  was  president  of  the 
board  when,  in  1879,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
clinical  dentistry  and  dental  pathology  in  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville.  In  this  year  he  organized 
the  dental  department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
has  served  as  its  dean  to  the  present  time  (1898). 
This  department  has  risen  to  the  front  rank  among 
American  dental  colleges,  having  had  an  attendance 
of  over  2,000  students,  who  have  enjoyed  instruction 
of  the  highest  order.  This  remarkable  success  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Mor- 
gan. He  has  served  his  profession,  not  only  as  a 
practitioner  and  teacher ;  but,  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
promoter  of  professional  associations,  he  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  the  South  to 
improve  dentistry  as  a  science  and  to  elevate  its 
moral  and  ethical  standards.  His  frequent  contribu- 
tions to  dental  literature,  his  addresses  to  dental  so- 
cieties, his  educational  teaching,  and  his  unremitting 
labors  on  important  committees  have  all  been  di- 
rected to  the  elevation  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Morgan  has  avoided 
political  oflice  ;  but  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Cleveland  member  of  the  board  of  Indian  commis- 
sioners, and  continued  to  fill  this  position  during  a 
portion  of  the  administration  of  Pres.  Harrison,  until, 


unable  on  account  of  advancing  age  to  perform  the 
duties,  he  resigned.  He  ranks  high  as  a  Mason. 
First  initiated  in  1850,  he  has  taken  all  the  degrees 
from  entered  apprentice  to  Knight  Templar,  also 
some  sixteen,  degrees  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  has 
served  for  many  years  as  pi-elate  of  Nashville  com- 
mandery.  He  has  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
order.  Dr.  Morgan  is  an  earnest  Methodist,  and  is  a 
lover  of  his  church,  his  profession,  his  neighbors, 
and  the  Masonic  fraternity.     In  his  own  language  : 


"With  regard  to  these  four  parties,  I  have  had  one 
rule  from  which  I  have  never  departed :  when 
they  have  required  service  or  duty  at  my  hands,  I 
have  always  tried  to  perform  it."  Dr.  Morgan  was 
married,  Nov.  30,  1853,  to  Sarah  A.  Noel  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

MORGAN,  Henry  William,  dentist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  Oct.  35, 
1853,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Sarah  (Noel)  Mor- 
gan. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Nashville,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  high  school  of  that  city. 
He  then  became  a  student  in 
the  consohdated  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University 
of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  Feb.  35, 
1875.  He  then  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1876 
with  distinguished  honor,  be- 
ing the  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  Upon  returning  home 
he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  father,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
the  front  rank  as  a  dentist. 
This  partnership  still  continues 
(1898).    In  1879  he  was  chosen,     ir       Cpy     /  /,  >'inra 
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department  of  dentistry  of  Van-  (^    y 

derbilt  University,  as  his  assist-  — 

ant  in  the  chair  of  operative  dentistry  and  dental 
hygiene.  In  1885,  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
faithful  services,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Ross.  In 
1896  the  title  of  the  chair  was  changed  to  operative 
dentistry  and  dental  anatomy.  Dr.  Morgan  has 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
since  1875,  and  served  as  its  treasurer  from  (1894- 
97).  In  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Dental  Association;  has  served  as  its  secretary, 
vice-president  and  president,  and  is  now  chairman 
of  its  executive  committee.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Dental  Association,  and  in  1897  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  dental  education. 
Since  1893  he  has  represented  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties, 
and  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  same  (1898).  At 
the  organization  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
in  August,  1897,  he  was  unanimously  elected  its 
treasurer.  For  six  years  he  was  editor  of  "The 
Dental  Head-Light,"  a  quarterly  magazine  pub- 
lished at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  has  also  contributed 
valuable  articles  to  various  magazines.  In  1893  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  committee  on  operative 
dentistry  of  the  dental  congress  of  the  Columbian 
exposition  at  Chicago.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  since  1881,  and  has  served 
his  local  lodge  and  the  grand  lodge  in  various  ofiicial 
capacities.  When  his  term  of  office  as  grand  chan- 
cellor expired  (April,  1888),  he  was  elected  rep- 
resentative to  the  supreme  lodge  to  represent  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  having  served  that  order  as  su- 
preme representative.  He  is  a  member  of  McKen- 
dree  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  has 
been  for  ten  years  one  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Oak  and  Round  Table 
literary  clubs;  of  the  University  Club,  on  whose 
governing  board  he  has  served  for  two  years;  and  of 
the  Delta  Sigma  Delta,  besides  other  social  and  be- 
nevolent societies.  He  was  married,  Nov.  3,  1880, 
to  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Marion 
Barber  and  Irene  (MacNairy)  Evans  of  Nashville. 
He  has  five  children:  William  Henry,  Jr.,  Irene, 
Sarah,  Walter  MacNairy,  and  Jean. 
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PECK,  Ira  Ballou,  genealogist,  was  born  in 
Wrenlham,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1805,  son  of  Royal  and 
Abigail '  (Ballou)  Peck.  Being  the  youngest  child 
in  his  father's  family,  he  remained  at  home  during 
his  boyhood  and  youth,  assisting  his  father  upon  the 
farm  in  summer  and  attending  the  district  schools  in 
■winter.  Being  resolved  to  obtain  a  liberal  education, 
he  entered  Wreutham  Academy  and  qualified  him- 
self for  teaching,  as  a  means  of  paying  his  expenses 
while  pursuing  his  preparatory  and  collegiate  studies. 
After  a  brief  business  experience  at  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Attleborough, 
Med  way,  Canton  and  Dedham,  Mass., 
and  in  other  places;  but  his  health 
finally  failing,  he  was  obliged  not 
only  to  abandon  his  teaching,  but  his 
own  studies  also.  After  a  partial  re- 
covery he  turned  his  attention  to  less 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  soon  after 
became  interested  in  cotton  manufac- 
ture. In  1831  he  removed  to  "Woon- 
socket and  leased  a  mill,  wliich  he 
ran  "by  the  yard."  In  1838  he  took 
charge  of  the  cotton  machinery  of 
W.  &  D.  D.  Farnum,  at  Waterford, 
and  in  1839  purchased  and  removed 
it  into  the  "No.  1"  mill  of  Edward 
Harris,  at  Woonsocket,  leasing  this 
mill  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Here 
for  several  years  he  manufactured 
Sea  Island  cotton  warps,  and  sup- 
plied the  neighboring  mills  with  yarn 
until  he  disposed  of  his  machinery.  In  the  winter 
of  1844  Mr.  Peck  superintended  the  mill  of  George 
Blackburn,  in  Ashburnham.  Mass.,  making  such 
alterations  and  improvements  as  his  practical  knowl- 
edge prompted;  but  from  1845,  and  during  much  of 
the  time  until  1860,  he  was  employed  by  Samuel  B. 
Gushing,  master  in  chancery,  under  a  decree  of  the 
U.  S.  circuit  court,  to  assist  him  in  the  division  and 
apportionment  of  the  water  of  the  Blaokstone  river 
among  the  owners  of  the  water  power  at  Woonsocket-. 
In  order  to  do  this  equitably  aad  enable  the  use  of 
the  water  to  the  best  advantage,  he  conducted  a  long 
series  of  measurements  and  experiments,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gushing.  In  1863  the  court  gave 
Mr.  Gushing  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  decrees  of  the  court,  and  to  stop  any  of  the  mills 
whenever  necessary,  for  the  correction  or  alteration 
of  their  apertures;  also  x^ower  to  appoint  a  deputy 
master  in  chancery,  to  reside  at  Woonsocket.  This 
appointment  was  given  to  Mr.  Peek,  who  continued 
to  perform  the  duties  of  supervision  of  the  aper- 
tures for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  1863  Mr.  Peck 
was  appointed  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  position  through  the  years 
1862-64.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Woonsocket  National  Bank,  a  trustee  of 
the  Woonsocket  Institution  for  Savings,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woonsocket  Hospital  Corporation.  He 
also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  and  im- 
provements of  the  city.  Mr.  Peck's  favorite  pastime 
for  many  years  was  found  in  scientific  and  genealogi- 
cal investigations.  In  1846  he  began  his  researches 
concerning  his  mother's  ancestry,  tracing  it  back  to 
the  original  American  representative  of  her  line.  He 
continued  his  researches  on  the  Ballou  family  of 
America  in  relation  to  the  Ballous  of  France  and 
England,  until  he  had  expended  about  $1,000  in  time 
and  money,  when,  not  receiving  the  assistance  prom- 
ised to  enable  him  to  publish  his  history,  he  relin- 
quished it  with  much  regret,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  Pecks.  As  a  result  of  his 
labors,  he  published,  in  1868,  "The  Peck  Genealogy," 
a  work  of  442  pages,  containing  11,000  names,  care- 
fully arranged  in  genealogical  order,  with  several 
stesl  engravings  of  prominent  men  of  the  family. 


and  a  chart  of  twenty  generations  in  England,  and 
the  genealogy  of  ten  in  America.  In  collecting  ma- 
terial for  his  work,  in  addition  to  extensive  traveling 
in  different  states'  for  information,  Mr.  Peck  wrote 
over  6,000  letters  and  sent  out  several  thousand  cir- 
culars. He  also  prepared  a  supplement  to  his  gene- 
alogy, in  which  he  gives  the  descendants  of  the 
females  of  the  Pecks,  bringing  the  genealogy  down 
to  date.  He  collected  for  the  work  the  coats-of-arms 
of  about  thirty  families  into  which  his  branch  of  the 
Pecks  of  England  has  been  married,  and  the  arms 
and  pedigrees  of  different  branches  of  the  name, 
from  the  herald's  visitations  of  several  counties  in 
England.  Mr.  Peck's  extensive  investigations  bi'ought 
him  elections  to  the  Harleian  Society  of  London, 
England,  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  and  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
married,  June  19,  1834,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Ellis 
Blackinton,  of  Attleborough,  Mass.  They  had  one 
son,  Ira  E.  Peck,  who  resides  in  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

EDDY,  Samuel,  jurist  and  statesman,  was  born 
March  31,  1769,  in  Johnston,  R.  I.,  son  of  Deacon 
Richard  and  Martha  (Comstock)  Eddy.  He  was  a 
descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  of  Samuel,  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  Eddy,  vicar  of  Cranbrook, 
county  of  Kent,  England,  who  settled  in  Plymouth 
in  1630.  Judge  Eddy  attended  country  schools 
until  1781,  when  he  began  a  course  of  study  with 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Manning,  the  first  president  of 
Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  University),  which  he 
entered  in  1783,  on  his  father's  removal  to  Providence. 
He  attained  eminence  as  a  scholar  during  his  collegi- 
ate career,  and  was  appointed  salutatory  orator  at  his 
graduation,  in  1787.  The  following  year  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  oiflce  of  Benjamin 
Bourne,  of  Providence.  On  Feb.  28,  1790,  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  on 
March  27th  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  on  May  6th  following  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  superior  court,  a  position  he  held  four  years. 
The  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Rhode  Island  Collegeinl791.  In  1793 
he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
town  of  Providence,  and  Oct.  30, 
1793,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
general  assembly  and  accepted.  In 
February,  1794,  he  was  appointed  on 
the  committee  to  collect  and  revise 
the  laws  of  the  state.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Rhode  Island  from 
December,  1797,  to  May,  1819.  Born 
and  reared  a  Baptist,  he  was  baptized 
Oct.  20,  1805,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Gano,  and  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Providence,  frequently  thereafter,  as 
a  delegate,  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Warren  Association.  In  March, 
1818,  he  published  a  tract  entitled, 
' '  Scripture  its  own  Interpreter  in  re- 
lation to  the  Character  of  Christ," 
which  created  considerable  discussion  in  theological 
circles.  Later  in  the  year  he  associated  himself  with 
the  First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church,  and 
about  the  same  time  published  a  tract  entitled, 
"Reasons  offered  by  Samuel  Eddy,  Esq.,  for  his 
opinions,  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence, 
from  which  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  for  Hete- 
rodoxy." Several  editions  were  published.  Many 
years  thereafter  a  tract  from  his  pen  was  published 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  In  1818  he 
was  elected,  without  opposition,  as  representative  in 
the  sixteenth  congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1830 
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and  1833,  serving  six  years.  In  May,  1836,  he  was 
elected  fifth  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
the  state,  and  the  next  year  became  chief  justice,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  June,  1835.  For  several 
years  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  corporation  of 
Blown  University.  In  his  late  years  he  spent  much 
time  for  recreative  ends  in  the  study  of  natural 
sciences.  He  was  married  four  times:  in  1793,  to 
Elizabeth  Bucklin;  in  1801,  to  Martha  "Wheaton;  in 
1809,  to  Naomi  Anne  Angell,  and  in  1834  to  Sarah 
N.  Dwight.     He  died,  Feb.  3,  1839. 

STEARITS,  George  Luther,  pliilanthropist 
and  man  of  affairs,  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass., 
Jan.  8,  1809,  and  was  descended  from  an  English- 
man who  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630  and  settled 
iu  Watertown.  His  grandfather,  Josiali  Stearns, 
was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governor's  council.  His  father,  Luther 
Stearns,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and 
a  physician.  Left  by  his  father's  death,  while  he 
was  a  boy  at  school,  without  the  means  of  a  liberal 
education,  his  early  life  was  one  of  toil  and  of 
continual  hardship.  He  obtained  employment  in  a 
store  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  later  his  mother 
mortgaged  her  real  estate  to  enable  him  to  establish 
a  manufactory  of  linseed  oil.  He  afterwards  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Albert  Fearing  &  Co. ,  and  he 
became  distinguished  among  Boston  merchan  ts  for  his 
integrity,  and  even  more  for  his  generosity.  Aboiit 
1843  he  established  a  manufactory  for  lead  pipe, 
from  which  he  derived  a  large  income.  His  surplus 
money,  however,  he  spent  in  private  and  public  chari- 
ties. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Free-soilcrs,  and 
afterward  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  In  1856  he 
established  a  bureau  for  the  assistance  and  relief  of 
the  free- state  settlers  in  Kansas,  and  he  was  publicly 
credited  with  having  done  more  than  anj"-  other 
eastern  man  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state.  This 
brought  him  into  relation  with  John  Brown,  in  whom 
Mr.  Stearns  discovered  those  heroic  qualities  for 
which  he  will  always  be  celebrated.  He  sent  for 
Brown  to  come  to  Boston,  and  supplied  him  liber- 
ally with  means  to  carry  on  liis  guerilla  warfare. 
The  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  however,  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  though  he  always 
considered  it  a  providential  event. 
On  the  day  of  John  Brown's  exe- 
cution he  made  a  vow  at  Niagara 
Falls  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  life  and  property  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  He  expended  in 
this  way  nearly  $150,000  within 
the  seven  years  following.  It  was 
said  during  the  war  that  when- 
■  ever  Gov.  Andrew  found  himself 
in  difficulty  he  sent  for  George  L. 
Stearns;  and  Sen.  Sumner  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  indebted  to  him 
for  his  election  in  1863.  He  es- 
tablished a  bureau  at  Buffalo  for 
recruiting  negro  soldiers,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Massachusetts  col- 
ored regiments  were  obtained  in 
this  way.  The  secretary  of  war 
then  appointed  him  an  assistant  adjutant-general,  to 
organize  colored  regiments  all  over  the  countiy.  It 
has  been  declared  that  the  regiments  he  recruited  in 
Tennessee  enabled  Gen.  Thomas  to  win  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  His  object  iu  this  work  was  not  only  to 
help  the  Union  cause,  but  to  make  the  negroes  more 
manly  and  self-reliant.  After  the  war  he  devoted 
himself  with  equal  ardor  to  the  work  of  obtaining 
civil  rights  for  the  colored  people.  He  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  New  York  "Nation,"  and  when  that 
paper  took  a  reactionary  course  he  established  an- 
other, called  the  "Right  Way."  But  his  great  ex- 
ertions proved  too  much  for  him,  and  his  ill-health 
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finally  developed  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which 
caused  his  death.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  per- 
fect modesty  and  disinterestedness;  for  his  clear,  prac- 
tical judgment;  and  his  consistent  sense  of  character. 
He  was  married,  in  1842,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
Judge  Preston  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  niece  of  Lydia 
Maria  Child.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  April  9, 
1867.  He  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  has  a  memorial  tablet  in  the 
state  house  at  Boston. 

STEARNS,  Frank  Preston,  author  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1846,  second  son 
of  George  L.  and  Mary  E.  (Preston)  Stearns.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  F.  B.  Sanborn's  school  in  Concord.  One 
winter,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  saved  from  drown- 
ing Mr.  Sanborn's  brother  Joseph, 
over  six  feet  in  height.  He  entered 
Harvard  CoUegewith  the  classof  1867. 
In  his  junior  year  he  and  "William  G. 
Peckham  established  the  first  college 
newspaper,  called  the  "Advocate," 
which  the  faculty  wojjld  have  sup- 
pressed had  the  young  editors  not  been 
sustained  by  the  alumni.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  found  himself  disin- 
herited by  a  will  which  his  father  had 
evidently  intended  to  destroy.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in 
Medford  in  order  to  care  for  his 
father's  family,  and  .without  the  means 
of  studying  a  profession,  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  unusual  difficulty,  his 
health  becameundermined  and  he  con- 
tracted a  nervous  disorder  from  which  he  has  never 
fully  recovered.  Charles  Sumner  hearing  of  this, 
obtained  a  government  office  for  Stearns,  which  he 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  His  health  improv- 
ing, he  studied  literature  witli  David  A.  "Wasson, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  magazine  articles.  Having 
obtained  a  competency  by  fortunate  investments,  he 
went  to  Europe  and  studied  art  criticism  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  He  injured  himself,  however,  by 
over-exertion  in  the  Alps,  and  his  health  failed  him  a 
second  time.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  contin- 
ued his  studies,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  could 
make  no  use  of  them.  Finally,  in  1888,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  "John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry," 
containing  the  translation  of  an  essay  by  the  histo- 
rian Von  Hoist;  and  in  the  following  decade  he 
wrote  the  "Real  and  Ideal  in  Literature";  "Life 
of  Tintoretto,  the  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art"; 
"Sketches  from  Concord  and  Appledore";  and 
"Modern  English  Prose  Writers." 

CAWEIN,  Madison  Julius,  poet,  was  born  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  33,  1865.  He  comes  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry,  being  descended,  on  his  father's 
side,  in  a  direct  line  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
Huguenot  house,  which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  drove  from  France  in  1685. 
The  family  remained  settled  at  Muhlhofen,  in  the 
Rhine  palatinate,  until  the  early  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  William  Cawein,  his  father, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cawein's  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  a  German  officer  of  cavalry, 
who  served  in  Napoleon's  later  campaigns,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  last  determined  effort  was  made  to 
lift  the  French  yoke  from  the  neck  of  Europe,  under 
the  king  of  Wurteraberg.  On  his  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  he  emigrated  to  America, 
with  his  wife,  and  lived  first  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  later  in  Louisville,  where  Mr.  Cawein's  mother 
was  born.  Here  also,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Cawein 
entered  the  male  high  school,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1886.  He  had  begun  to  write  verse  long  be 
fore  this,  and  now  that  his  majority  was  reached, 
and  it  was  time  to  secure  unbiassed  criticism  of  his 
work,  if  he  intended  to  make  a  name  in  literature, 
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he  selected  from  his  manuscripts  what  he  considered 
worth  preserving,'  consigning  the  bulk  of  his  youth- 
ful rhymes  to  the  flames.     The  remainder  he  sent 
to  the  printer,  and  in  1887  appeared  his  first  vol- 
ume, "  Blooms  of  the  Berry."    This  was  reviewed 
by  William  D.  Hovvells  in  "Harper's  Magazine," 
whose   praise    of    its  vitality,    melodiousness    and 
fresh  interpretation  of  nature's  moods,   sights  and 
sounds  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  new  poet. 
It  was  followed,  in   1888,  by   "The  Triumph   of 
Music."    In  1889  Cawein  gave  to  the  world  a  more 
ambitious  work,  entitled  "  Accolon  of  Gaul,"  which 
was    severely   lashed    by    irresponsible  newspaper 
critics  and  by  many  of  the  reviews.     Above  tlie 
clamor,  however,  were  heard  the  approving  voices 
of  far  higher  authorities ;  no  less  a 
critic  than  Mr.  Howells  devoting  con- 
siderable space  in  "  The  Study "  of 
"  Harper's  Magazine "  to  weighing 
its  merits  and  defects,  and  inclining 
the  balance  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  while  Edmund  C.  Stedman 
found  much  to  praise  in  the  young 
poet's  work.     In  1890  "Lyrics  and 
Idyls"  appeared,  and  in  1891  "Days 
and  Dreams,"  which  was  more  favor- 
s  -  ably  received  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious volumes.    "Moods  and  Memo- 
ries "  (1892)  was  a  compilation  from 
"Blooms  of  the  Berry"  and  "The 
Triumph  of  Music,"  with  a  few  new 
poems.     "Red  Leaves  and  Roses" 
(1893)  contains  some  of  this  poet's  most 
finished  verse,  and  shows  his  versatil- 
ity.   "Poems  of  Nature  and  Love," 
issued  in  the  same  year,  is  a  compilation  from  "Ac- 
colon  of  Gaul "  and  "Lyrics  and  Idyls,"  with  a  few 
new  poems  added.     In  1894  he  published  "Intima- 
tions of  the  Beautiful "  (the  title  being  taken  from 
the  opening  poem),  a  volume  containing  what  many 
consider  to  be  his  best  work.     Following  this  came 
a  volume  of  translations  from  the  German,  entitled 
"The  White  Snake,  and  Other  Poems."    A  volume 
of  lyrics  and  sonnets,  "  Undertones,"  appeared  in 
1896,  and  was  described  by  a  critic  as  a,  series  of 
pictures  of  nature,   "undertones  of  the  great  har- 
mony that  is  always  thrilling  and  permeating  the 
world,  manifesting  itself  in  storm  and  shine,  blos- 
som and  bee,  and  in  the  unending  symphonies  of 
day  and  night."   "TheGarden  of  Dreams"  (1896),  a 
volume  containing  new  poems,  strengthened  its  au- 
thor's position  in  literature.    In  this,  as  in  all  his  other 
works,  he  shows  a  loving  insight  into  nature  and  her 
maiyfold  phases,  such  as  no  modern  American  poet, 
Bliss  Carman  excepted,  has  manifested.  Mr.  Cawein 
is  almost  as  well  known  in  Great  Britain  as  in  his 
own  country,  and  the  expressions  of  admiration  and 
praise  from  his  readers  there  have  been  echoes  of 
the  plaudits  that  have  greeted  him  at  home.     He  is  a 
most  fastidious  writer,  recasting  and  polishing  his 
verse  with  the  care  shown  by  one  who  works  with 
jewels  and  precious  metals,  and  suffering  notliing  to 
go  from  his  hands  in  the  slightest  degree  defective. 
Mr.  Cawein  is  an  accountant  by  profession. 

BARNARD,  Charles  Francis,  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  7,  1808,  son 
of  Charles  Barnard,  a  prosperous  merchant,  and 
Ann  Bent,  his  wife.  The  latter  was  the  daughter  of 
Rufus  Bent  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  Ann  Middleton 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  Alexander  Middleton,' 
Jr.,  of  Boston,  by  his  first  wife,  Ann  Todd.  On  ac- 
count of  constitutional  weakness,  young  Barnard 
attended  school  in  a  desultory  way  until  the  year 
1824,  when  he  began  to  fit  for  college  under  private 
instruction  from  the  master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.    He  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Harvard, 


was  graduated  with  honors  in  1828,  and  then  took 
the  usual  three  years'  course  of  study  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  pieparing  himself  for  his 
specific  life-work  by  active  connection  with  a  philan- 
thropic society  organized  among  the  students.     In 
the  meantime.  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman  had  resigned 
his  church  at  Chelsea,  to  devote  himself  to  minister- 
ing to  the  poor  of  Boston,  aad  in  his  sublime  effort 
to  regenerate  spiritually  and  physically  the  4,000 
unchurched  families  of  the  city  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Barnard,  a  few  months  after  the  latter  left  the 
divinity  school.     In  1834  Mr.  Barnard  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry-at-large  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  the  "charge"  to  the  young  minister 
being  delivered  by  Dr.  Channing,  who  said,  on  that 
occasion,  "  The  only  power  to  oppose  to  evil  is  love, 
strong  enduring  love,  a  benevolence  which  no  crime 
or  wretchedness  can  conquer,  and  which  therefore 
can  conquer  all."    It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Barnard 
went  into  the  alleys  and  slums,  and  though  at  times 
he  was  deeply  depressed  by  the  indifference  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  objects  of  his  ministry,  he  pioved 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  mission  work.     His  chief  suc- 
cess was  with  children,  and  his  interest  finally  cen- 
tered in  them.     "His  own  was  preeminently  a  child 
nature, "  says  his  biographer.  Dr.  Francis  Tiffany. 
In  November,  1832,  he  began  a  children's  church  in 
the  parlors  of  Miss  Dorothea  Dix,  beginning  with  an 
audience  of  three,  but  in  a  month's  time  removed,  for 
lack  of  accommodation  to  the  vestry  of  Hollis  Street 
Unitarian  Church.     Children  from  the  families  at- 
tending that  church  united  with  waifs  from  the 
street  to  constitute  his  congregation,  and  this  soon 
numbered  several  hundred,  and  finally  found  quar- 
ters in  a  room  over  an  engine-house  in  Common 
street.     Appeals  for  a  new  and  especially  designed 
building  were  made  to  tlie  association  under  which 
he  held  his  commission,  but  his  methods  were  too 
novel  to  suit  altogether  the  pastors  of  the  old  estab- 
lished churches,  and  his  experiment  was  looked  upon 
as  tentative.  He  then  appealed  to  the  public,  and,  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  prominent  citizens,  erected,  in 
1835,  a  chapel  in  Warren  street.    At  the  first  service 
held  730  children  were  present.     The  doors  of  the 
chapel,  which,  in  a  sense,  was  a  home  as  well  as  a 
place  of  worship  and  instruction,  were  open 
every  day;  sewing  schools,  singing  schools 
and  evening  schools  were  held ;  a  library 
and  reading-room  was  opened;  a'cabinet  of 
natural  history  was  procured;  certain  even- 
ings were  given  up  to  sports  of  various  kinds; 
these  and  other  methods  of  cultivating  the 
taste  and  stimulating  the  minds  of  young 
people,  that  are  now  commonly  employed, 
gave  Warren   Street  Chapel  a  distinctive 
character.      Excursions    into   the  country 
were  made  as  well,  and  the  4th  of  July  was 
celebrated  with  games  and  dancing  on  a 
waste  piece  of  land  that  finally  was  redeemed 
by  the  city,  through  Mr.  Barnard's  efforts, 
and  is  now  the  famous  Public  Garden  of 
Boston.     He  gathered  about  him,  as  fel- 
low-workers, men  ijrominent  in  business  circles  and 
women  of  the  highest  cultivation  ;  induced  famous 
singers  and  lecturers  to  use  their  gifts  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  children,  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  the  results  achieved  led  Hon.  George  S. 
Hillard  to  exclaim  :  "  You  have  made  the  chapel  a 
university  ! "    In  1861  the  chapel  became  a  recruit- 
ing-station, and  500  of  its  pupils  and  graduates  en- 
tered the  Federal  army.     The  excitement  of  that 
time,  added  to  the  fatigue  induced  by  overwork, 
told  upon  Mr.  Barnard's  strength  ;  his  mind  became 
affected,  and  in  1864  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
chapel  decided  that,  for  the  good  of  the  institution, 
he  must  resign.     With  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
spent  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  conducting  a  some- 
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what  similar  work  for  the  Harvard  Congregational 
Church,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  partial  retire- 
ment at  West  Newton,  Mass.  He  was  married,  in 
May,  1834,  to  Adeline  W.  Russell,  who  died  in  a 
few  weeks'  time,  and  again,  in  June,  1837,  to 
Sarah  Homes,  who  had  long  been  associated  with 
him  in  philanthropic  work.  He  died  in  McLean 
Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass.,  Nov.  8,  1884. 

THAYER,  Alexander  Wheelock,  author,  was 
born  at  South  Natick,  Mass.,  Oct.  22.  1817.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1843,  and  immedi- 
ately after  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  college. 
While  thus  employed  he  became  impressed  with  the 
necessity  there  was  for  an  adequate  biography  of 
Beethoven,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  great  com- 
poser led  him  to  consecrate  his 
life  to  the  production  of  such  a 
work.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  Ger- 
many, and  spent  two  years 
studying  German  and  collect- 
ing materials  for  thebiography, 
partially  earning  the  expenses 
of  the  trip  by  writing  letters 
of  foreign  news  to  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  In  1852  he 
returned  to  America,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  "Tribune." 
During  tliis  period  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  began  to 
suffer  from  a  head  trouble, 
which  retarded  his  labors 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  account 
of  it  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  journalism,  although 
he  still  continued  to  write  occasionally  for  the  press 
on  musical  subjects  as  long  as  his  health  permitted. 
In  1854  he  returned  and  spent  two  years  in  Germany, 
and  for  two  more  years  he  was  employed  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  at  Boston,  Mass.  This 
was  his  last  visit  to  his  native  land,  for  in  1858  he 
went  back  to  Germany,  assisted  financially  by  Mr. 
Mason  and  Mrs.  Mehetabel  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  and 
from  that  time  forward  was  engaged  on  the  biogra- 
phy. In  1863  he  added  to  the  labor  of  his  great  work 
the  duties  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Motley,  American  min- 
ister at  Vienna,  and  shortly  afterwards  Pres.  Lincoln 
appointed  him  to  the  .IT.  S.  consulship  at  Trieste. 
There  he  afterwards  resided,  with  the  exception  of 
flying  visits  to  America  in  the  summers  of  1871  and 
1880,  and  occupied  his  spare  time  traveling,  with  the 
object  of  gathering  materials  for  the  Beethoven  biog- 
raphy. The  work  was  written  by  him  in  Eng- 
lish, and  translated  by  Hermann  Deiters  into  Ger- 
man, in  which  form  alone  it  was  published.  In 
1865  a  forerunner  of  the  main  work  appeared, 
entitled  "  Chronologishes  "Verzeichniss  der  Werke 
Ludwig  von  Beethovens."  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Thayer  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
biography,  with  the  title  "  Ludwig  von  Beethovens 
Leben";  and  this  was  followed  by  the  second  and 
third  volumes  in  1872  and  1879.  The  work  was 
done  according  to  modern  German  methods  of  exact 
research  and  elaborate  detail,  and  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted in  Germany  and  elsewhere  as  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject.  The  first  three  volumes 
were  to  be  supplemented  by  a  fourth,  but  although 
Mr.  Thayer  worked  lovingly  upon  it  whenever  his 
health  allowed,  he  was  not  able  to  complete  and 
publish  it  before  his  death.  The  subject  was  so  vast, 
the  material  so  distractingly  voluminous,  and  the 
author  so  intensely  interested  in  his  work,  tha;  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  it,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head  would  compel  him  to  abandon 
his  labors.  To  how  great  a  mental  pitch  he  was 
wrought  by  this  work  may  be  estimated  by  the 
writings  with  which  he  occupied  himself  as  a  relaxa- 


tion. In  addition  to  numerous  letters  to  New  York 
journals,  dealing  with  curiously  remote  historical 
facts,  or  painstaking  musical  criticism,  he  wrote, 
while  unable  to  put  forth  sufficient  effort  for  his 
great  work,  a  history  of  the  ' '  Hebrews  in  Egypt  and 
the  Exodus,"  and  a  long  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Another  work,  in  lighter  vein,  is  a  child's  musical 
story,  entitled  "The  Wonderchild."  One  of  the 
subjects  that  greatly  aroused  Mr.  Thayer's  in- 
terest was  a  society  which  was  organized  in  Ger- 
many to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Beethoven's 
birthplace,  and  to  convert  the  edifice  into  a  Beetho- 
ven museum.  It  was  through  his  investigations 
that  the  house  in  Bonn  had  been  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  musician  he  loved, 
and  he  wrote  many  letters  to  American  friends  beg- 
ging their  assistance  in  the  project  for  which  he  felt 
so  much  enthusiasm.  By  these  efforts  and  through 
his  manifest  interest  in  all  musical  matters,  Mr. 
Thayer  became  a  familiar  friend  of  many  of  the 
leading  musicians  of  Germany.  His  death  occurred 
at  Trieste,  July  15,  1897. 

AIiLEKr,  Horatio,  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1803.  His  father,  who 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  L'^nion  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  afterwards  established  a  large 
school  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  so  that  Horatio  had  the 
best  of  early  educational  advantages.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College  in  1823 ;  then  studied  law 
for  about  a  year,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  engi- 
neering, entering  the  employ  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Co.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed resident  engineer  of  the  summit  level  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  it  was  while  in 
this  position  that  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
performances  of  locomotives  in  England.  Deciding 
to  study  the  subject  on  the  ground,  he,  in  1828,  left 
New  York  for  Liverpool,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  George  Stephenson,  and  from  him 
obtained  much  valuable  aid  and  advice.  He  visited 
the  different  roads  then  in  operation,  and,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  loco- 
motives, contracted  for  the 
construction  of  four  of 
them  for  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Co.  These 
arrived  in  New  York  early 
in  1829,  Mr.  Allen  hav- 
ing preceded  them  by  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  trial 
of  the  first  locomotive  on 
this  continent,  the  "  Stour- 
bridge Lion, "  was  made  by 
him  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  in 
the  following  summer.  It 
is  best  described  in  his  own 
words:  "  The  line  of  road 
was  straight  for  about  600 
ft.,  being  parallel  with 
the  canal,  tlien  crossing 
the  Lackawaxen  creek, 
by  a  curve  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle  long,  of  a 
radius  of  750  ft. ,  on  trestle  work  about  30  ft.  above 
the  creek,  and  from  the  curve  extending  in  a  line 
nearly  straiglit  into  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
road  having  been  built  of  timber  in  long  lengths,  and 
not  well  seasoned,  soni  e  of  the  rails  were  not  exactly  in 
their  true  position.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
feelings  of  the  lookers-on  became  general  that  either 
the  road  would  break  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
locomotive,  or,  if  the  curve  was  reached,  that  the  loco- 
motive would  not  keep  the  track,  and  would  dash  into 
the  creek  with  a  fall  of  some  thirty  ft.  When  the  Steam 
was  of  right  pressure,  and  all  was  ready,  I  took  my 
position  on  the  platform  of  the  locomotive  alone,  and 
with  my  hand  on  the  throttle-valve  handle,  said  :  If 
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there  is  any  dauger  in  this  ride,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  life  and  limbs  of  more  than  one  should  be  sub- 
jected to  danger,  and  felt  that  the  time  would  come 
when  I  should  look  back  with  great  interest  to  the  ride 
then  before  me.  The  locomotive  having  no  train 
behind  it,  answered  at  once  to  the  movement  of  the 
valve  ;  soon  the  straight  line  was  run  over,  the  curve 
was  reached  and  passed  before  there  was  time  to 
think  as  to  its  being  passed  safely,  and  soon  I  was 
out  of  sight  in  the  three  miles'  ride  alone  in  the  woods 
of  Pennsylvania."  From  1829  to  1834  Mr.  Allen 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad, 
during  which  period  he  devised  the  ' '  swiveling 
truck,"  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  and 
has  materially  differentiated  American  railroad  prac- 
tice from  that  in  other  countries.  The  cost  of  this 
road,  when  completed  in  1834,  was  within  his 
original  estimates,  and  it  was  then  the  longest  rail- 
road in  the  world.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
principal  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Croton  aqueduct,  and 
in  1842  he  first  turned  the 
water  on  to  supply  the  city 


of  New  York.  The  same  year  he  became  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Novelty  Works, 
which  made  various  kinds  of  iron  machinery,  and 
finally  grew  to  be  the  largest  establishment  in  the 
country  for  the  building  of  marine  engines.  In  1870 
the  works  were  permanently  closed,  and  he  retired 
to  >Iontro.se,  N.  J.,  where  he  resided  until  hisdeath. 
He  was  at  different  times  consulting  engineer,  chief 
engineer  and  president  of  the  Erie  railroad,  and  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  of 
the  Brooklyn  bridge.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the  New  York  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  was  for  one  term  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  "  Stourbridge 
Lion,"  the  first  American  locomotive,  imported  by 
Mr.  Allen,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  New 
York  University.     He  died  Dec.  81,  1889. 

BOSR,  Thomas  Wilson,  reformer,  was  born 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  5,  1805,  son  of  Sullivan 
and  Lydia  (Allen)  Dorr.  The  family  held  a  high 
social  position.  Sullivan  Dorr  was  a  successful  manu- 
facturer and  his  son  was  able  to  acquire  the  best 
education  obtainable,  studying  first  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  then  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1823  with  the  second 
honors  of  his  class.  He  next  studied  law  under  Chan. 
Kent  and  vice-Chan.  McCoun  in  New  York  city 
and,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  began  pracl 
tice  in  Providence.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  genei'al 
assembly  in  1834  as  a  Federalist  representative,  and 
very  soon  allied  himself  with  those  citizens  in  the 
state  who  were  aiming  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
a  more  liberal  constitution.  Suffrage  in  Rhode  Island 
was  still  based  upon  the  antiquated  charter  granted 
by  Charies  II.,  and  only  holders  of  real  estate  valued 
at  .$200  and  their  eldest  sons  were  entitled  to  vote, 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  males  being  thereby  debarred' 
Moreover,  Newport,  at  one  time  the  largest  city,  still 
had  six  representatives  in  the  assembly^  while  Provi- 


dence, which  had  far  outstripped  it  in  population 
(having  23,000),  had  only  four.     At  a  convention 
held  at  Providence,  Sept.  1,  1834,  Mr.  Dorr  supported 
Mr.  Luther  of  Warren,  who  moved  that  the  constitu- 
tion be  so  amended  as  to  extend-  the  franchise  to 
persons  who  paid  a  tax  on  any  species  of  property  of 
the  value  of  $250.     This  amendment  failing  to  pass, 
Mr.    Dorr  moved  another,   enabling  a  man's  real 
estate  to  qualify  as  many  of  his  sons  as  there  were 
times  $134  in  the  value  of  the  said  estate.     Other 
amendments  proposed  failed,  as  these  did,  and  in 
1837  Mr.  Dorr  left  the  Federalist  party  and  became  a 
Democrat.     His  work  in  the  assembly  was  not  with- 
out results,  for  in  1836  he  introduced  and  carried 
through  a  bill  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  banks 
in  the  state,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  extended 
suffrage  made  hira  the  leader  of  the  movement.     A 
"suffrage  party  "  was  organized  by  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  1840,  and  on  July  5, 1841 ,  it  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  Providence,  and  authorized  the  calling  of  a 
state  constitutional  convention.     This  met  at  Provi- 
dence, Oct.  4th,  and  framed  a  constitution  which 
was  submitted  to  the  people  in  December  and  was 
adopted,  it  was  claimed,  by  a  majority  (14,000)  of 
the  adult  male  citizens,  including  also  a  majority  of 
the  legal  votei's.     Meanwhile  the  general  assembly 
had  taken  steps  to  appease  the  growing  discontent, 
and  in  February,  1842,  a  convention  assembled  which 
framed  a  constitution  submitted  to  the  people  in 
March  and  rejected  by  them.     The  suffragists  held 
an  election  April  18,  1842,  and  chose  Mr.  Dorr  gov- 
ernor, also  a  legislature  composed  entirely  of  his  sup- 
porters.  An  election  under  the  old  charter  was  held, 
and  Gov.  King  was  again  placed  in  office.    Both 
governments  organized   in  Newport,  May   3,  1843, 
and  as  Dorr's  adherents  took  up  arms,  Gov.  King 
proclaimed  martial  law  and  called  out  the  militia. 
Dorr,  at  the  head  of  300  men,  attempted  to  seize  the 
state  arsenal,  but  was  prevented  and  fled  the  state. 
A  reward  of  $1,000  was  offered  for  his  arrest  by  Gov. 
King,  and  as  the  excitement  increased  the  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the  national  government,  which  recognized 
him  as  the  legal  governor.    Mr.  Dorr  made  the  same 
appeal,  going  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
then,  notwithstanding  his  failure,  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  (Gloucester)  to  issue  a  proclamation  convening 
the  general  assembly  at  Chepachet,  near  Providence 
on  July  4th.     His  followers  had  assured  him  that 
they  would  support  him  with  arms,  and  on  July  25th 
a  hostile  demonstration  was  made  by  300  of  them  at 
Chepachet,  but  the  appearance  of  several  thousand  of 
the  "Law  and  Order  party,"  as  it  was  called,  led 
Dorr  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause,  and  he 
ordered  his  friends  to  disperse  and  again  fled  the  state. 
Gov.  King  offered  a  second  reward  of  $8,000  for  his 
apprehension;  but  he  was  not  arrested  until  June, 
1843,  when  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island  of  his  own 
volition.     He  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason  and 
was  imprisoned  at  Providence  until  Feb.  29,  1844, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Newport.     After  a  trial 
before  the  supreme  court,  lasting  four  weeks,  he  was 
condemned  to  life-long  imprisonment  at  hard  labor, 
in  separate  confinement,  and  on  June  27,  1844,  he 
was  committed.     In  1845  an  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly released  from  prison  all  prisoners  who  had 
been  convicted  of  treason  against  the  state,  and  Mr. 
Dorr  at  last  secured  his  liberty.     In  1851  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  civil  rights,  and  in  January,  1854,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  passed  an  act  repealing  and  anmdling 
the  verdict  of  the  supreme  court.     Although  this  act 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court, 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  general  approved  it. 
Mr.  Dorr  lived  in  strict  retirement  after  his  release, 
broken  in  spirit  and  smarting  under  the  stigma  of 
the  epithet  "traitor."    He  was  never  married.     A. 
younger  brother,  Henry  C,  a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  a  writer  on  the  early  history  of  Providence,  re- 
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moved  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  died  there  in  1897. 
A  sister,  Mary  Throop  Dorr,  married  Samuel  Ames, 
who  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Rliode 
Island  (1856-65).  Another  pister,  Anne  Allen  Dorr, 
became  the  wife  of  Moses  Brown  Ives.  Their  son, 
Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  married  Elizabeth  Cabot, 
daughter  of  John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian.  He 
died  one  month  after  the  marriage,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  George  Granville  Vernon 
Harcourt.  Gov.  Dorr  died  in  Providence,  Dec.  37, 
1854.  A  "Life"  of  him,  by  Dan  King,  was  pub- 
lished in  1859. 

WEST,  Charles  Edwin,  educator,  was  born  in 
Washington,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  33,  1809, 
the  eldest  of  six  sons  of  Abel  West.  His  ancestry 
was  English,  resident  for  many  generations  in  Salis- 
bury and  Winchester.  Among  the  notable  early 
members  of  the  family  were  Dr.  Richard  West  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester  Cathedral,  his  son,  Gilbert 
West,  noted  as  the  author  of  metrical  translations  of 
Pindar's  Odes;  James  West,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Sir  Thomas  West,  third  Lord  de  La 
Warr,  who,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  brought  the 
second  colony  to  Jamestown  in  1610,  preventing  the 
abandonment  of  the  settlement.  Dr.  West  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. ,  the 
Berkshire  Gymnasium  and  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, where  he  was  graduated  in  1833.  Previous 
to  pursuing  his  academic  studies  he  taught  a  district 
school  at  North  Woods,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  After  his 
graduation  he  went  to  Albany  to  study  law,  but  there 
engaged  in  private  teaching,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
collected  a  class  of  fifty  boys,  for  whose  better  m- 
structiou  he  founded  the  Albany  Classical  School. 
After  conducting  this  institution  for  three  years.  Dr. 
West'  was  appointed  to  tlie  chair  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Oneida  Institute,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  Rutgers 
Female  Institute  in  New  York  city.  He  entered 
upon  his  new  work  in  the  education  of  women  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  a  high  ideal  of  the  standard 
to  which  such  work  should  be  raised.  According 
to  his  ideas,  which  were  then  strikingly  novel,  there 
should  be  no  limit  placed  on  the  educational  facili- 
ties offered  to  women  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
so  that  their  possible  achievements  may  not  be 
bounded  by  any  limitations  but  those  of  their  own 
powers.  Rutgers  Female  Institute  was  incorporated 
by  the  regents  of  the  state  university  in  1838,  and  in 
the  following  year  Dr.  West  became  its  principal, 
and  established  for  the  first  time  a  college  course  for 
women.  He  introduced  a  practical  study  of  chem- 
istry, with  laboratory  work  in  the  regular  course, 
and  the  study  of  astronomy  according  to  approved 
methods.  He  also  introduced  the  study  of  higher 
mathematics  in  the  education  of  women.  After 
spending  twelve  years  at  Rutgers  Institute,  Dr.  West 
took  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Female  Academy,  where 
he  remained  until  1860,  and  then,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Prof.  Alonzo  Gray,  founder  of  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  Seminary,  succeeded  him  as  principal,  and 
was  so  continued  for  twenty-nine  years,  bringing 
the  institution  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  He 
delivered  a  course  of  eighty  lectm-es  each  season,  on 
the  subjects  of  sculpture,  painting,  etching,  engrav- 
ing and  architecture,  and  having  become  versed  in 
literature  and  the  sciences,  even  to  medicine  and 
law,  he  was  able  to  exert  an  intelligent  supervision 
over  every  branch  of  instruction  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents under  his  charge.  When,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
Dr.  West  finally  retired  from  his  educational  work, 
more  than  15,000  young  women  had  received  instruc- 
tion from  him.  He  gathered  in  the  course  of  his 
career  an  unusually  large  and  well-selected  private 
library,  and  also  made  a  valuable  collection  of  micro- 
scopes and  other  optical  instruments  and  microscopic 
Objects.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Alpha 


chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Union 
College  in  1831.  The  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  New  York, 
that  of  M.A.  by  Columbia  College,  and  LL.D.  by 
Rutgers  College  In  1890  the  State  University 
of  New  York  created  a  doctorate  in  pedagogy  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  conferring  it  upon  Dr.  West. 
He  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  twenty-five 
learned  societies,  including  the  Royal  Northern 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Denmai-k,  and  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  of  London.  He  declined  prof- 
fered membership  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of 
London.  At  various  times  throughout  his  career  he 
has  delivered  numerous  public  addresses  on  literary 
and  scientific  subjects,  some  of  their  titles  being 
"  Fifty  Years  of  Progress,"  "Old  and  New  Styles  in 
Reckoning  Time,"  "Interpretation  of  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx,"  "One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Union 
College,"  "The  Sothic  Circle,  or  Year  of  Sirius," 
"  Fluxionary  and  Differential  Calculus  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz."  Since  his  retirement  he  has  busied  him- 
self in  preparing  these  for  publication,  and  writing 
his  autobiography. 

liXJRTON,  Horace  Harmon,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Campbell  county,  Ky.,  Feb.  36, 1844,  sonof  Lycur- 
gus  L.  and  Sarah  Ann  (Harmon)  Lurton,  both 
natives  of  Kentucky.  His  father,  a  practicing  phy- 
sician until  1870,  when  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  was  a  man  of 
high  literary  attainments  and  of  exemplary  piety, 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  foun- 
dation of  his  education  having  been  carefully  laid  at 
home,  Horace  Lurton  entered  Douglas  University 
at  Chicago  in  1859.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  however,  he  enlisted  in  the  35tli  Tennessee 
regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  Col.  B.  J.  Hill,  and  served  as 
sergeant-major,  until  February,  1863,  when  he  was 
discharged  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  subsequently 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson,  as  a  temporary  mem- 
ber of  the  3d  Kentucky  infantry, 
and  having  been  taken  prisoner 
there,  was  confined  in  camp 
Chase.  He  made  his  escape  in 
the  spring  of  1863,  and  enlisted 
in  the  3d  Kentucky  cavalry, 
Morgan's  brigade,  with  which 
he  served  until  July  19,  1863, 
when  he  was  captured  in  Ohio,  on 
"Morgan's  Raid."  He  remained 
in  prison  imtil  released  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  then  en- 
tering the  law  department  of 
Cumberland  University,  Le- 
banon, Tenn.,  was  graduated  in 
February,  1867.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Clarksville,  in 
partnership,  first  with  Gustavus 
A.  Henry,  a  kinsman  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  then 
with  James  E.  Bailey.  In  January,  1875,  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  sixth  chancery  division  of,Tennessee, 
by  appointment  of  Gov.  James  D.  Porter,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Charles  Q. 
Smith.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  appoint- 
ment in  1876,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  without 
opposition;  but  in  1878  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  the  election  of  his  former  partner,  James  E.  Bailey, 
to  the  U.  i5.  senate.  From  1878  to  1886  he  practiced 
law  at  Clarksville  in  partnership  with  Charles  G. 
Smith,  having  served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  and  also  ac- 
quired wide  reputation  as  a  financier.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee, 
and  in  January,  1893,  by  vote  of  his  colleagues  be- 
came chief-justice  in  place  of  Peter  Turney,  gover- 
nor-elect of  Tennessee.  Two  months  later,  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  circuit  judge  of  the 
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sixth  U.  S.  judicial  circuit  to  succeed  Hon.  Howell 
E.  Jackson,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  bench.  Judge  Lurton  possesses  a  quicli 
perceptive  faculty,  which  enables  him  to  grasp  with 
remarkable  accuracy  and  clearness  all  points  in  a 
given  cause;  and  this  quality,  enforced  by  remarka- 
bly keen  reasoning  powers,  render  his  opinions  close, 
broad,  exact  and  logical,  without  surplusage  or  diva- 
gation. These  qualities  are  strongly  reinforced  by 
an  inherent  love  of  human  justice  and  an  unfailing 
moral  courage,  which  never  shrinks  from  perform- 
ance of  the  judicial  duty  of  declaring  and  applying 
the  law  as  it  is,  leaving  to,  the  legislative  authority 
the  question  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  Judge 
Lurton  is  an  earnest  Episcopalian,  was  for  many 
years  a  vestry-man  in  Trinity  Church,  Clarksville, 
and  since  1883  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  He  was  married,  in 
September,  1867,  to  Mary  Frances,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Owen  of  Wilson  county,  Tenn., 
and  stepdaughter  of  Prof.  James  M.  Safford,  geologist 
of  Tennessee.  Tliey  have  had  four  children,  of  whom 
the  two  eldest,  Catherine  Howard  and  Leon  Owen, 
have  died  ;  and  two,  Mary  Lurton  Finlay,  widow  of 
Robert  Johnson  Finlay,  and  Horace  Harmon  Lurton, 
Jr.,  still  survive. 

POTTER,  Jolin  Fox,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  May  11,  1817,  son  of  John  and  Caro- 
line (Fox)  Potter.  He  is  descended  from  William 
Potter  of  Lincoln,  England,  who  emigrated  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1637.  Through  his  mother  he  has 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  distinguished  In  the  early 
annals  of  Massachusetts,  who  were  directly  de- 
scended from  John  Fox  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  who  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
"Book  of  Martyrs,"  published  in  London,  1563. 
His  grandfather.  Rev.  Isaiah  Potter  of  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  was  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  His  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Edwards  Barrett  Potter,  also  had  two 
brothers  in  the  revolutioniry  war.  John  F.  Potter 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  afterward  commenced  lav/  studies  in  Augusta, 
Me.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Wis- 
consin, then  the  very  frontier  of  civilization,  and 
built  a  log  house  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Walworth  county,  twenty-four 
miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  where 
with  his  own  hands  he  cleared 
away  the  primeval  forests  and  es- 
tablished civilization,  in  1839  he 
married  FrancesE.  LewisFox.who 
proved  herself  a  noble  support  toher 
husband  in  all  the  trials  of  frontier 
life,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to 
faithful  performance  of  public  du- 
ties in  later  days.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bra- in  Wisconsin  in  1839, 
and  in  1843  became  judge  of  Wal- 
worth county.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Philadelphia  convention  that 
founded  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he  has  al- 
ways given  his  undivided  and  enthusiastic  allegiance. 
In  1856  he  became  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  leg- 
islature, and  in  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  for 
congress.  He  carried  the  district,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  Democratic, ,  by  a  majority  of  394, 
and  was  re-elected  in  the  two  following  terms.  He 
entered  congress  at  a  time  when  personal  assaults 
sometimes  took  the  place  of  dignified  argument,  and 
excitement  ran  high  between  the  opposing  parties,  but 
was  always  unflinching  in  declaring  and  standing 
by  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  In  consequence  of 
his  fearless  devotion  to  fairness  and  right  and  free 
speech,  Judge  Potter  was  at  one  time  challenged  by 
Roger  A.  Pryor  to  fight  a  duel.     It  was  the  last  year 


of  Pres.  Buchanan's  term,  ivir.  Pryor  rose  to  a 
question  of  privilege,  one  morning  in  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives,  saying  that  at  the  ' '  Con- 
gressional Globe  "  oiHce  he  had  found  that  Mr.  Pot- 
ter had  inserted  at  the  end  of  his  (Potter's)  speech 
the  words:  "The  Republicans  will  be  heard,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may."  No  such  words, 
Mr.  Pryor  said,  had  been  uttered  in  debate.  Mr. 
Potter  replied  that  he  had  used  the  words  referred 
to,  and  that  Pryor  had  erased  them  from  the  record. 
"He  had  no  right  to  do  it.  It  was  none  of  the  gen- 
tleman's business.  I  stand  by  what  I  said."  It 
ina}'  be  doubted  if  these  words  were  properly  chal- 
lengeable, but  Mr.  Pryor  sent  a  challenge  to  Mr. 
Potter,  who,  after  careful  consideration,  accepted, 
stipulating,  however,  that  the  weapons  should  be 
bowie  knives,  and  the  place  a  closed  room  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  that  each  of  the  principals 
was  to  have  two  friends,  both  armed;  and  that  the 
fight  was  to  continue  until  one  of  the  principals  fell. 
The  terms  were  refused  on  account  of  alleged  bar- 
barity, and  the  affair  ended.  Mr.  Potter  did  not  be- 
lieve iu  dueling,  and  took  this  effectual  way  of 
bringing  the  barbarous  custom  into  disrepute.  In 
1861  Mr.  Potter  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
homestead  bill.  He  was  a  member  (chairman)  of 
the  investigating  committee  for  unearthing  treason 
and  disloyalty  in  government  officers  and  depart- 
ments, and  was  the  only  member  of  that  committee 
who  remained  iu  Washington  through  the  heat  of 
the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  inves- 
tigations. The  Wisconsin  residents  of  Washington 
presented  to  him  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of  the 
service  he  rendered  to  the  country  by  his  faithful- 
ness to  this  work.  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  him 
consul-general  to  British  America  at  Montreal,  where 
he  remained  until  his  resignation  three  years  later, 
and  then,  returning  to  his  home  in  Wisconsin,  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  farm.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
lived  in  retirement  and  ease,  surrounded  by  his 
books,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoys.  He-  was  a 
member  of  the  national  conventions  of  1853,  1854, 
1860  and  1864.  He  aided  in  forming  the  parly  which 
took  the  name  of  Free-Soil.  In  the  convention  of 
1864  he  steadily  and  earnestly  opposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson  for  vice-president.  He  was 
always  found  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice;  never 
seeking  his  own  exaltation,  caring  nothing  for  his 
personal  gains.  In  the  struggle  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery.  Judge  Potter  was  an  earnest  participant, 
and  was  the  trusted  associate  and  friend  of  Lincoln, 
Chase,  Giddings,  Sherman,  Wade  and  Fessenden. 
He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  died  in 
consequence  of  fever  taken  in  the  hospitals  while 
nursing  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war;  his  second 
wife  was  Sarah  Fox,  who  died  at  the  Wisconsin  home 
in  1883. 

CHAPMAN,  John  Abney,  poet  and  author, 
was  born  in  Edgefield  county,  S.  C,  March  9,  1831, 
son  of  John  and  Sophia  (Abney)  Chapman.  His  great- 
grandfather, Giles  Chapman,  was  born  at  Bridling- 
ton, England,  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  a  substantial  family, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Jackson 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Anderson.  He 
came  from  Yorkshire,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  About 
1750  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  located  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  New- 
berry now  is.  He  lies  buried  near  there.  His  de- 
scendants are  found  in  many  places,  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  The  old 
Bible  in  which  the  family  record  has  been  kept  for 
over  250  years,  and  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
James  K.  P.  Chapman,  of  Appleton  city.  Mo.,  was 
printed  in  the  year  1613,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.     It  is  probably  the  oldest  Bible  of 
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the  King  James  version  now  in  tlie  United  States. 
Tlie  first  edition  was  printed  in  1611.  The  earlv  an- 
cestor of  John  Abney  Chapman's  mother,  was  a^Tor- 
man  of  the  name  of  d'Aubigue,  who  accompanied 
William  of  Normandy  to  England,  and  received 
large  grants  of  land  from  him  in  Derbyshire.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Abney  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  original  seat  of  the  family  in  the  Peaks  of 
Derbyshire  is  known  as  "Abney"  to  this  day.  A 
branch  of  the  family  still  exists  in  England.  One 
branch  came  to  Virginia  about  200  years  ago.  Of 
that  branch,  Nathaniel  Abney  married  Isabella  Madi- 
son, a  member  of  the  Madison  family  of  Virginia; 
and,  about  the  year  1760,  he,  with  other  progenitors 
of  Sophia  Abney,  emigrated  from  Virginia  and  ob- 
tained grants  of  land  on  the  Saluda  river,  in  South 
Carolina,  when  that  portion  of  the  state  was  first  set- 
tled. Nathaniel  Abney  was  justice  of  the  peace 
in  his  settlement ;  and  he  was  made  a  captain  of  the 
state  militia  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1775. 
His  lands  are  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  now  lie  in  that  portion  of  Edgefield 
county  recently  erected  into  Saluda  county:  Mr. 
Chapman  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  and  early 
developed  the  literary  tastes  which  have  determined 
his  life.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1855;  but  he  cared  less  for  the  practice  than 
for  books,  and  he  did  not  follow  it.  His  earlier  liter- 
ary work  was  in  poetic  contributions  to  "Godey's 
Lady's  Book  "  and  other  magazines  and  periodicals. 
In  1875  his  first  book,  "The  Walk  and  other  Poems," 
was  published  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  1879 
another  volume  of  poetry,  "Within  the  Vail,"  was 
issued  from  the  same  press.  In  1892  he  published 
' ' Anuals  of  Newberry,  "and  in  1893, '  'History  of  South 
Carolina, "  which  is  now  in  use  in  the  district  schools. 
"Poems  for  Young  and  Old"  appeared  in  1896,  and 
in  1897  "History  of  Edgefield."  In  recognition  of 
his  merit  as  a  writer,  Newberry  College,  in  1885, 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  continued  in  service  until  disabled 
by  a  severe  wound,  received  at  or  near  New  Hope 
Church,  Ga.,  in  1864.  He  was  married.  May  1, 
1845,  to  his  cousin,  Mary  A.  Chapman,  and  had  one 
son  and  five  daughters. 

DURIVAGE,  Francis  Alexander,  author, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1814,  the  nephew  of 
Edward  Everett  He  was  reared  and  received  his 
education  in  Boston,  where,  when  his  schooldays 
were  over,  he  engaged  in  journalistic  work.  In  later 
years  he  employed  himself  in  writing  for  magazines, 
and  in  other  literary  labors.  He  won  reputation 
chiefiy  by  his  humorous  articles,  signed  with  the 
pseudonym  "Old  Un."  He  also  contributed  to 
periodical  literature  a  voluminous  quantity  of  serious 
verse  and  prose,  and  wrote  a  number  of  plays.  He 
published  independently  a  "  Cyclopajdia  of  History;" 
"The  Fatal  Casket,"  a  volume  of  essays;  "Life 
Scenes  from  the  World  Around  Us,"  and  together 
with  W.  S.  Chase  translated  Lamartine's  "History of 
the  Revolution  of  1848."  With  G.  B.  Burnham  he 
brought  out  a  volume  of  their  combined  writings,  en- 
titled ' '  Stray  Subjects. "  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
Feb.  1,  1881. 

GATES,  Robert,  soldier,  editor  and  promoter, 
was  born  in  Henry  county,  Tenn.,  May  5,  1841,  son 
of  B.  Fi  and  Elizabeth  (.Jackson)  Gates,  both  natives 
of  Virginia.  In  1854  his  father  moved  to  Jack- 
son, Madison  co.,  where  Robert  grew  to  manhood, 
and  where  he  made  his  home  until  1889.  When  his 
state  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  county  to  respond.  After  serving  one 
year  in  the  ranks,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  the 
regular  Confederate  army  and  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  light  artillery.     Much  of  his  service  was  as  staff 
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officer,  and  on  special  duty  under  Gen.  Forrest  in 
the  army  of  Tennessee.  For  gallant  conduct  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  On  several  oc- 
casions lie  was  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  deeds.  He  was  a  faithful 
soldier,  being  distinguished  for  loyalty  and  strict 
obedience  to  orders,  regardless  of  the  peril  involved. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  largest 
contractors  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Central  railroads,  and  made  a 
large  fortune,  which  he  lost  later  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  1869  Col.  Gates  entered  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism on  the  staff  of  the  old  "  West  Tennessee 
Whig,''  afterwards  the  ' '  Whig  and  Tiibune,"  pub- 
lished at  .Jackson,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of 
associate  editor.  In  1874, 
together  with  Hon.  B.  A. 
Enlpe,  a  distinguished  ex- 
member  of  congress,  he 
founded  the  Jackson  "Sun," 
which  soon  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  foremost  newspapers 
in  Tennessee.  Col.  Gates  had 
an  important  part  in  direct- 
ing the  politics  of  the  state, 
wielded  large  influence,  and 
won  for  himself  reputation  as 
a  writer  that  was  not  limited 
to  the  South,  especially  on 
lines  of  enterprise  and  mate- 
rial progress.  He  also  inaugu- 
rated the  immigration  move- 
ment from  the  northern 
states  to  the  South,  especial- 
ly to  Tennessee.  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  negro  problem  would  become 
more  and  more  troublesome,  he  began  through  his 
paper,  and  by  conventions  and  extensive  lecturing,  to 
interest  the  people  of  the  slate  in  immigration,  that 
the  large  unwieldly  farms  might  be  divided  up,  and 
thus  give  room  for  more  white  farmers  and  better 
cultivation.  While  commissioner  of  immigration 
under  Gov.  Bate  (1884-85),  he  conducted  large  ex- 
cursions of  prospective  purchasers  over  western  and 
middle  Tennessee,  followed  by  state  and  interstate 
conventions  that  increased  the  harvest.  A  number 
of  enterprises  were  located  in  Jackson  by  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts.  Col.  Gates  was  right-of-way  and 
subscription  agent  for  the  Tennessee  Midland  rail- 
road, and  contributed  much  to  its  building.  In  1889 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Memphis,  and  through  his  efforts  a  number  of  large 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  were 
located  there.'  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
centennial  exposition  of  1896,  being  one  of  the  first 
officially  appointed,  and  was  identified  with  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  throughout  the  period 
of  agitation  and  preliminary  work.  The  writings 
of  Col.  Gates  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  men 
and  public  questions,  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  and  ancient  history.  He  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  party  politics,  and  has  always 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  people,  honesty  iu  high 
places  and  modern  ideas.  As  a  speaker  and  lecturer 
he  is  earnest,  forcible  and  convincing.  He  is  master 
of  his  subject.  No  man  in  the  state  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  Col.  Gates  in  1898 
became  industrial  and  immigration  commissioner  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  with  head- 
quarters in  Nasliville,  Tenn.  He  was  married,  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27,  1867,  to  Caledonia,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  C.  and  Eliza  (Tate)  Jester,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  of  Virginia.  They 
have  two  children:  Emma  E.  H.,  wife  of  Pres.  C. 
A.  Folk  of  Brownsville  (Tenn.)  College,  and  Robert 
M.,  associate  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Tenn.) 
"Daily  Whig." 
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IiEE,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  Dernhall, 
Cheshire,  England,  in  1731,  the  youngest  of  three 
sons  of  Gen.  John  Lee  and  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury.  of  Stauney,  Chester.  His  father, 
who  had  entered  the  army  with  a  commission  as 
captain  of  dragoons,  served  from  1717  to  1742  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Gen.  Barrel's  regiment,  and 
was  finally  promoted  to  a  regiment  of  foot.  Charles 
attended  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  a  boarding- 
school  in  Switzerland,  where  he  learned  to  speak 
French  with  great  ease.  He  also  became  conversant 
with  the  languages  of  Germany,  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  was  well  versed  in  the 
classics.  Doubtless  he  was  an  intelli- 
gent scholar,  for  after  leaving  school 
he  continued  his  studies  in  modern 
history  and  the  classics,  and  his  earlier 
writings  are  marked  by  wit,  some 
learning,  ease,  eloquence,  andeven  ele- 
gance, occasionally.  Prom  his  earliest 
years  he  displa}^ed  the  characteristics 
of  a  soldier^brave,  high-spirited, 
ambitious  and  contentious — and  that 
no  other  career  than  a  military  one  was 
ever  contemplated  for  him  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  received,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  a  nominal  commission 
in  the  army.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  both 
before  and  after  his  entrance  into  the  army  in 
1751,  when  he  received  a  lieutenancy  in  the  44th  regi- 
ment. This  regiment,  with  Lee's  company  of  grena- 
diers, was  ordered  to  Canada  in  1754,  and  in  1755 
he  accompanied  Gen.  Braddock's  expedition  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  at  Monon- 
gahela  in  1756,  he  went  with  the  army  into  winter 
quarters  at  Albany,  and  assisting  at  conferences  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  managed  to  so  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  the  Indians  that  he  was  adopted  into 
a  Mohawk  tribe  under  the  name  of  Ounewaterika, 
or  "Boiling  Water."  He  purchased  a  captain's 
commission  in  June,  1756,  and  on  July  1st  was  seri- 
ously wounded  in  the  assault  on  Ticonderoga.  In 
the  next  campaign  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Niagara,  and,  pursuing  the  retreating  French, 
led  the  first  body  of  English  soldiers  that  ever 
crossed  Lake  Erie.  In  1760  he  served  under  Amherst 
at  the  taking  of  Montreal .  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  the  fall  of  1760,  he  published  a  pamphlet  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  Americans,  on  the  much-discussed 
proposition  of  ceding  Canada  to  the  French,  urging 
the  great  importance  of  the  newly-acquired  posses- 
sion. Dr.  Franklin  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
paper  "could  not  fail  of  making  a  salutary  impres- 
sion," and  declared  that  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
througliout  the  British-American  colonies.  Lee  was 
promoted  major  in  the  103d  regiment,  Aug.  10, 
1761.  In  1763  he  wassent  to  Portugal  with  a  British 
force  under  Brig. -Gen.  Burgoyne,  to  assist  in  re- 
sisting the  Spanish  invasion  of  that  country.  On 
this  expedition  Burgoyne  and  Lee  formed  a  warm 
friendship.  Being  commissioned  by  Count  La  Lippe, 
the  commander  of  the  Portuguese  army,  Burgoyne 
attacked  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  body 
of  Spaniards  at  Valentia  de  Alcantara,  and  then 
skirmished  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  Spanish 
advance  into  Alemtejo.  On  Oct.  8th  he  sent  Col.  Lee 
to  repulse  a  large  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  encamped 
near  the  village  of  Villa  Velha,  and  this  the  young 
officer  accomplished  at  night  with  great  success.  For 
this  service  he  was  thanked  at  the  close  of  the  war 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Count  La  Lippe  to  the  English  court. 
In  spite  of  these  commendations,  however,  he  failed 
to  win  the  promotion  that  he  most  ardently  desired, 
having  made  himself  unpopular  in  England  by  his 


presumption  in  criticising  and  characterizing  the 
acts  of  the  ministry,  and  of  his  superiors  in  the  army. 
In  1763  the  103d  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  Lee 
was  retired  a  major  on  half-pay.  About  the  same 
time  the  ministry  refused  to  sanction  a  scheme  which 
he  advocated  for  founding  two  new  American  colo- 
nies, and  in  his  disappointment  he  published  a  num- 
ber of  virulent  pamphlets  condemnatory  of  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  the  government.  In  particular  he  con- 
tradicted the  reports  of  ministerial  agents  who  were 
representing  that  Pontiac's  war  was  an  affair  of 
slight  consequence.  In  1764  he  offered  his  services 
to  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  of  Poland,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  royal  staff,  and  two  years  later  ac- 
companied the  Polish  embassy  to  Turkey.  From 
1766  to  1768  Lee  was  in  England;  then  returned  to 
Poland  and  served  with  the  rank  of  major-general 
against  the  Turks.  The  following  three  years  he 
spent  traveling  in  many  European  countries,  gener- 
ally a  victim  of  ill  health  caused  by  his  reckless  life 
and  dissipation,  and  often  entangled  in  brawls  and 
duels  provoked  by  his  quarrelsome  disposition.  In  a 
duel  in  Italy,  in  1770,  he  lost  two  fingers,  and  killed 
his  opponent.  A  visit  to  Minorca  furnished  him 
with  material  for  a  virulent  pamphlet  against  King 
George.  The  governor  of  Minorca  had  been  guilty 
of  arbitrary  action,  and  had  been  tried  and  punished 
for  his  fault  by  an  English  court,  but  Lee  founded 
his  bitter  article  on  current  gossip,  which  related  how 
that  the  king  had  received  the  culprit,  and  joked 
with  him  over  his  sentence.  This  pamphlet  was 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  an  ironical  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  David  Hume  on  the  subject  of  his  history 
of  the  Stuart  kings.  Lee  satirically  expressed  his 
intention  of  writing  a  similar  history,  in  support  of 
the  virtue  of.  Claudius  Caesar  and  Nero.  These 
numerous  papers  made  him  a  reputation  as  a  pam- 
phleteer, and  several  authorities  have  since  ascribed 
to  him  the  authorship  of  the  well-known  "Letters  of 
Junius."  On  May  25,  1772,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  on  half -pay.  His  property 
in  England  was  now  considerable,  so  that  he  might 
have  lived  in  quiet  at  his  ease,  but  such  was  not 
his  inclination.  He  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  trouble  growing  in 
the  American  colonies,  and 
wrote  in  favor  of  the 
Americans  with  a  zeal 
which  won  for  him  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of 
Burke,  and  opened  a  cor- 
respondence between  the 
two  that  lasted  for  years. 
Afterwards,  however,  he 
withdrew  his  affection 
from  the  greatWhig  states- 
man, and  treated  him  also 
with  the  abuse  that  fell  to ' 
the  share  of  so  many 
others.  In  1773  he  set  sail 
for  America,  arriving  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10th, 
in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  over  the  tea  duties.  He 
industriously  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  and 
urged  resistance  by  every  means  in  his  power; 
writing  much  and  delivering  public  speeches  to 
encourage  those  who  were  undecided,  traveling 
through  the  colonies,  recommending  the  construc- 
tion of  defenses  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  American  leaders.  His  pamphlet  of  1774,  en- 
titled "Strictures  on  a  Friendly  Address  to  all 
Reasonable  Americans,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Myles 
Cooper,"  was  one  of  the  most  inflammable  docu- 
ments that  preceded  the  war.  While  thus  inciting 
the  Americans  to  rebel,  he  inspired  them  with  hopes 
of  success  by  his  own  zeal  and  the  reputation  of  his 
military  experience,  and  many  believed  the  cause 
secure  in  the  hands  of  such  a  leader.     Gen.  Gates 
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conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  purchase  an  estate  near  his  own  in  Berkeley 
county,  Va.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hopes 
were  held  out  to  Lee  of  being  made  first  in  com- 
mand in  America.  In  May,  1775,  lie  was  given  a 
commission,  but  only  as  third  in  command,  taking 
rank  after  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  whom  he  angrily 
described  as  "a  fat  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  a 
popular  church  warden,  but  had  no  acquaintance 
with  military  affairs."  In  this  estimate  Washington 
evidently  concurred,  for  when  Ward  resigned  his 
commission  some  months  later,  he  wrote  to  Lee : 
"Gen.  Ward,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  finding 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  his  removing  from 
the  smoke  of  his  own  chimney,  applied  to  me  and 
wrote  to  congress  for  leave  to  resign."  Lee  then 
succeeded  to  the  second  command.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had,  on  accepting  his  commission  from  con 
gress,  written  to  the  home  government  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  English  army.  In  his  letter  he 
professed  an  affection  for  his  native  land,  hut  a  hor 
ror  of  the  policy  then  being  followed  by  the  minis- 
try. When  Gen.  Burgoyne  landed  in  America,  Lee 
addressed  to  him  from  Philadelphia  an  affectionate 
letter,  to  which  his  former  companion  in  arms  replied 
in  the  same  friendly  strain,  and  proposed  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two,  in  the  hope  of  settling  ami- 
cably the  dispute  between  England  and  the  colonies; 
but  Washington  and  others  frowned  on  the  proposi- 
tion, and  Lee  wrote  to  decline.  He  accompanied 
Washington  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  left  wing,  with  headquarters  at 
Winter  hill.  In  December,  1775,  he  was  sent  to 
Newport,  and  from  there  to  New  York  in  January, 
to  prevent  the  English  from  landing  and  taking  pos- 
session of  New  York  and  the  North  river.  He 
there  evinced  a  cruel  severity  towards  all  resident 
Tories,  whom  he  was  doubtless  right  in  considering 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
All  persons  on  Long  Island  whom  he  even  suspected 
of  Tory  sympathies  he  disarmed,  also  issuing  strict 
orders  to  apprehend  all  professed  Tories.  Congress 
remonstrated  at  this,  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  ; 
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he  drew  up  a  test,  and  ordered  -  that  all  who  refused 
to  take  it  should  be  earned  prisoners  into  Connecti- 
cut. He  also  set  about  energetically  preparing  de- 
fenses for  the  city.  When  the  news  arrived  of 
Montgomery's  defeat  and  death  in  Canada,  congress 
turned  to  Lee  as  their  surest  hope  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  ordered  him  to  make  good  their  unfortu- 
nate loss,  but  ;iust  as  he  was  .setting  out  for  Canada 
news  reached  them  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  threatened 
attack  to  the  south,  and  they  ordered  him  instead  to 
the  command  of  the  southern  department.  In  March, 
1776,  he  went  to  Virginia.     There  he  was  received 


everywhere  with  demonstrations  of  the  greatest  joy 
and  confidence;  addresses  of  welcome  and  congrat- 
ulation were  read  to  him  at  Williamshurgh  and 
Newbern,  and  when  he  proceeded  into  South  Caro- 
lina all  classes  greeted  him  with  exuberant  expres- 
sions of  relief.  As  usual,  he  set  about  energetically 
fortifying  all  possible  points  of  attack.  On  June 
4th  the  English  fleet  arrived  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  Gen.  Lee  reached  the  city  a  little  later  on  the 
same  day.  He  expressed  unmeasured  contempt  for 
Col.  Moultrie's  palmetto  fort  on  Sullivan's  island, 
and  was  with   difliculty  restrained  from   ordering 


that  officer  to  desist  from  its  construction,  but  eventu- 
ally he  frankly  acknowledged  the  colonel's  wisdom 
and  skill.  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  the 
victory  that  ensued  on  the  28th  of  June.  After 
apologizing  to  the  president  for  delay  in  repoiting 
the  contest,  he  says:  "I  think,  sir,  I  may  venture 
to  congratulate  the  congress  on  the  event;  not  only 
the  advantage  must  be  considerable,  but  the  affair 
reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  American  arms.  On 
Friday,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  commodore,  with 
his  whole  squadron,  consisting  of  two  line  of  battle- 
ships and  six  frigates,  anchored  at  less  than  half  mus- 
ket-shot from  the  fort,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
most  furious  and  incessant  fires  I  ever  saw  or  heard. 
It  was  manifestly  their  plan  to  land  at  the  same 
time  their  whole  regulars  at  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
and,  of  course,  invest  the  fort  by  laud  and  sea.  As 
the  garrison  was  composed  entirely  of  raw  troops, 
both  men  and  officers,  as  I  know  their  ammuniiion 
was  short;  and  as  the  bridge  by  which  we  could  re- 
inforce, or  call  off  the  troops  from  the  island,  was 
unflnished,  you  may  easily  conceive  my  anxiety. 
It  was  so  great  that  I  was  in  suspense  whether  I 
should  evacuate  it  or  no.  Fortunately,  while  I  was 
in  this  state  of  suspense,  some  ammunition  arrived 
from  the  town,  and  my  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Byrd,  re- 
turning from  the  island  with  a  flattering  report  of 
the  gariison's  spirit,  I  determined  to  support  it  at  all 
hazards.  On  this  principle  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
cross  over  to  the  island,  to  encourage  the  garnson  by 
my  presence,  but  I  might  have  saved  myself  that 
trouble  for  I  found  on  my  arrival  they  had  no  oc- 
casion for  any  sort  of  encouragement:  I  found  them 
determined  and  cool  to  the  last  degree,  and  their  be- 
havior would,  in  fact,  have  done  honor  to  the  oldest 
troops  I  beg  leave  sir,  therefore,  to  recommend,  m 
the  strongest  terms  to  the  congress,  the  commandmg 
officer  Colonel  Moultrie,  and  his  whole  garrison  as 
brave  soldiers  and  excellent  citizens;  nor  must  I  omit, 
at  the  same  time,  mentioning  Colonel  Thompson, 
who  with  the  South  Carolina  rangers  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  North  Carolina  regulars,  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  two  several  attempts  to  make  a  lodgment 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island.  Our  loss,  con- 
sidering the  heat  and  duration  of  the  fire,  was  inccn- 
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siderable;  we  had  only  ten  men  killed  on  the  spot 
and  twenty-two  wounded,  seven  of  whom  lost  their 
limbs,  but  with  their  limbs  they  did  not  lose  their 
spirits;  for  they  enthusiastically  encouraged  their 
comrades  never  to  abandon  the  standard  of  liberty 
and  tlieir  country.  This,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  is  not 
in  the  style  of  "gasconading  romance,  usual  after 
every  successful  action,  but  literally  fact;  I  with 
pleasure  mention  the  circumstance,  as  it  augurs  well 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  eleven  the  fire  ceased, 
having  continued  just  twelve  hours  without  the 
least  intermission."  The  general's  own  account  of 
this  engagement  is  quoted  in 
order  to  show  that,  whatever 
his  faults,  he  was  not  vain 
glorious  nor  jealous  of  the 
praise  justly  due  to  his  inferior 
officers.  The  whole  glory  of 
the  affair  was  accorded  to  him, 
and  he  was  popularly  styled 
the  "Hero  of  Charleston." 
Washington  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  commendation,  beginning 
with  rather  a  grudging  phrase: 
' '  Notwithstanding  I  shall 
probably  feel  the  effect,  I 
I  lo  most  cordially  and  sincerely 
congratulate  you  on  your  vic- 
tory over  Clinton  and  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  at  Sullivan's  Is- 
land." In  thefollowingOctober 
congress  awarded  Lee  $30,000, 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  property  which  he  had  for- 
feited in  England.  Prom  Charleston  the  general  went 
to  Georgia,  and  after  erecting  defenses  passed  into 
East  Florida  to  quell  the  Indian  troubles  there.  But 
now  it  was  reported  to  congress  that  the  English  forces 
were  concentrating  for  a  general  attack  upon  New 
York,  and,  persuaded  that  Lee  was  indispensable 
wherever  the  cliief  danger  lay,  they  hastily  summoned 
him  north.  He  arrived  in  Pliiladelphia  in  October, 
consulted  with  congress,  and  was  sent  on  to  the  camp 
at  Harlem.  He  reached  Washington's  army  just  in 
time  to  rescue  it  from  imminent  disaster.  At  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  Washington  was  awaiting  an 
attack  at  York  island,  and  Howe,  having  secretly 
landed  at  Westchester,  was  even  then  advancing  upon 
him  from  this  unexpected  quarter.  Lee  persuaded 
the  commander  to  make  a  precipitate  movement,  and 
when  Howe  arrived  next  morning  the  American 
army  was  no  longer  there.  Otherwise,  by  intercept- 
ting  it,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  liave  fenced 
it  in,  as  Burgoyne  was  afterwards  entrapped.  His 
success  so  far  made  Lee  aspire  still  more  ardently 
towards  the  chief  command,  and  after  Washington's 
defeat  at  Fort  Washington,  the  faction  in  favor  of 
superseding  the  unsuccessf  ulleader  by  his  triumphant 
rival,  grew  in  strength.  Lee  secretly  did  all  in  his 
power  to  foster  the  feeling  against  Washington,  and 
became  more  and  more  careless  in  contemptuous 
disregard  of  his  orders.  On  Dec.  2d,  Washington 
retreated  to  Princeton,  Lee  leisurely  following. 
He  intercepted  Gates  on  liis  way  to  reinforce  Wash- 
ington with  seven  regiments,  and  sent  three  of  the 
regiments  to  Morristown,  the  importance  of  which 
place  he  was  the  first  to  perceive.  On  Dec.  13th, 
while  marching  to  join  AVashington  at  the  Delaware, 
he  carelessly  encamped  over  night  at  some  distance 
from  his  main  force,  and  news  of  this  circumstance 
reaching  the  English,  Col.  Harcourt,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  horse,  swept  down  and  carried  off  the 
American  general  prisoner.  There  were  not  want- 
ing, even  then,  those  who  affirmed  that  Lee  had  vol- 
untarily let  himself  be  caught.  It  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact,  although  until  1857  it  was  nol  known,  that 
v.'hile  a  captive  he  planned  to  betray  the  American 
cause.     He  first  endeavored  to  convince  the  Howes 


that  he  had  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  planned  with  them  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  England  and  the  colonies,  by  means 
of  a  conference  between  the  contending  leaders. 
When  this  scheme  failed,  Lee  secretly  drew  up  for 
the  English  army  a  plan  of  operations,  which  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  Howe  family 
until  1857.  The  plan  then  disclosed  to  the  world  is 
written  in  his  own  hand  and  indorsed  by  Loi'd  Howe's 
secretary  "Mr.  Lee's  Plan— 29th  March,  1777." 
Meanwhile  the  Americans  were  greatly  distressed  at 
their  loss,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  lessen  any 
discomfort  he  might  suffer.  When  the  English  pro- 
posed to  treat  him  not  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  as  a 
deserter  from  the  English  army,  and  were  about  to 
send  him  for  trial  to  England,  Washington  wrote  a  let- 
ter which  prevented  their  carrying  out  this  intention. 
HeotreredflveHessianofflcersinexchangeforLee,but 
the  offer  was  refused  and  the  prisoner  held  until  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  changed  the  complexion  of 
affairs.  After  this  event,  Lee's  exchange  was  ef- 
fected in  May,  1778,  and  he  then  joined  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge.  In  June  he  opposed  Washing- 
ton's plan  to  attack  Clinton  on  his  retreat  to  New 
York,  and  at  first  he  refused  to  assist  in  the  attempt. 
His  command  was  therefore  given  to  Lafayette;  but 
Lee,  changing  his  mind  at  the  last  moment,  and  re- 
questing to  be  reinstated,  Lafayette  gave  up  to  him 
the  po.sition  at  the  head  of  the  advance.  It  is  not 
known  what  orders  Lee  received  from  Washington, 
beyond  that  of  attacking  the  English  in  the  rear,  and 
he  afterwards  denied  the  charge  of  disobedience,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  that  he  purposed  throwing 
the  Americana  in  confusion,  in  order  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  Washington  and  cause  himself  to  be 
raised  to  the  first  command.  He  overtook  and  at- 
tacked Clinton  on  June  28th  near  Monmouth,  but  is- 
sued such  conflicting  orders  that  Lafayette,  alarmed, 
sent  word  to  Washington.  When  the  commander- 
in-chief  came  up,  he  found  Lee's  division  in  confu- 
sion and  retreat,  and  bursting  into  a  rage,  upbiaided 
Lee  in  terms  that  in  him  were  unusually  violent. 
He  then  rallied  the  men  and  led  them  to  victory. 
Some  hours  later,  when  Lee  ventured  on  a  sugges- 
tion, Washington  angrily  ordered  him  to  the  rear. 
Smarting  under  his  disgrace, 
Lee,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  action,  addressed 
two  letters  to  Washington, 
expostulating  at  the  language 
with  which  that  general  had 
greeted  him,  but  in  reply  he 
was  only  told  that  his  let- 
ters were  couched  in  "terms 
highly  improper."  On  July 
4th  he  was  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial at  Brunswick  on  three 
charges:  "I.  For  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  in  not  attack- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  28th 
June,  agreeable  to  repeated 
instructions.  II.  For  mis- 
behavior before  the  enemy 
on  the  same  day,  by  making 
an  unnecessary,  disorderly 
and  shameful  retreat.  HI.  For  disrespect  to  the 
commander-in-chief  in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  July 
and  the  28th  June."  On  Aug.  13th  he  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  suspension  from  tlie  army 
forayear,  and  thesentence  wasafterwards  confirmed 
by  congress.  He  published  a  powerful  defense  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  wrote  many  other  papers 
to  prove  his  innocence.  After  the  sentence  of  con- 
gress, he  addressed  so  disrespectful  a  letter  to  that 
body,  that  it  dismissed  hira  from  the  army  forever. 
His  attacks  on  Washington  were  so  virulent  that  the 
commander's  aide-de-camp.  Col.  Laurens,  challenged 
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him,  and  they  fought  a  duel  with  pistols,  in  which  Lee 
was  wounded.  He  subsequently  retired  to  his  estate 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  his  last  years  were 
spent  writing  bitter  denunciations  against  Americans, 
and  against  Washington  in  particular.  In  1799  he 
published  anonymously  "Some  Queries  Political 
and  Military,"  which  excited  a  storm  of  contending 
opinions  throughout  the  country.  He  died  while 
on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1783,  in  a  tavern, 
and  his  last  words,  uttered  in  feverish  raving,  were: 
"Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers."  He  was  not 
a  Christian,  and  in  his  will  he  requested  that  he 
might  not  be  buried  "within  a  mile  of  any  church 
or  meeting-house,"  but  this  wish  was  disregarded, 
and  after  a  funeral  accompanied  with  military 
honors,  and  attended  by  the  president  and  congress, 
he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church. 
The  best  portrait  of  Lee  is  a  caricature  drawing  by 
Barham  Rushbroolie,  to  be  found  in  a  work  by 
Girdleston,  entitled  "Facts  tending  to  prove  that 
Gen.  Lee  was  never  Absent  from  this  Country  for 
any  Length  of  Time,  and  that  he  was  the  Author  of 
Junius,"  published  in  London  in  1813.  As  to  per- 
sonal appearance.  Gen.  Lee  was  a  little  over  middle 
height,  his  features  were  not  pleasing,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  aquiline  nose  made  his  face  tjie  i-eveise  of 
handsome.  As  a  young  man  he  cultivated  the 
graces,  and  prided  himself  on  liis  elegance  of  ap- 
pearance and  manners;  but  in  later  life  he  became 
negligent  and  slovenly  both  in  dress  and  behavior. 
He  was  extremely  fond-  of  dogs,  and  was  never  seen 
without  his  pets.  In  manners  he  was  rude,  overbearing 
and  contentious;  in  speech  sarcastic  and  violent,  but 
before  these  faults  were  intensified  by  disappoint- 
ment they  passed  among  his  distinguished  friends 
as  the  bliifE  frankness  of  an  honest  soldier.  While 
living  on  the  continent  he  proposed  marriage  to  a 
young  German  lady,  but  she  refused  him,  and  he 
was  also  unfortunate  in  another  love  affair.  A  lauda- 
tory biography,  with  an  edition  of  his  writings,  was 
published  by  his  personal  friend,  Edward  Long- 
worthy,  in  1793,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the  Late 
Charles  Lee,  Esq."  In  1858  George  H.  Moore  pub- 
lished a  monograph  on  "The  Treason  of  Charles 
Lee,"  containing  facsimiles  of  the  then  newly-dis- 
covered Howe  papers. 

EATON,  lieonard  Hobart,  educator,  was  born 
at  Groton,  N.  H.,  April  30,  1818.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  he  left  home  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  after  working  at  New- 
ton, Mass.,  for  four  years  he 
went  to  Lowell,  where  he  also 
found  excellent  school  advan- 
tages. In  1837  he  was  appointed 
a  teacher  in  the  North  Grammar 
School,  Lowell,  and  after  teach- 
ing successfully  two  years,  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
was  associated  with  his  brother, 
Moses  F.  Eaton,  in  a  private 
school.  He  next  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  of  a  ward  school 
in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  then  resigned  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  Forbes 
School,  Pittsburgh,  a  position 
he  held  for  thirty  years.  On  re- 
signing this  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  to  superintending  the 
work  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society, 
of  which  he  had  previously  been  the  president  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  control  of  Allegheny,  and  held  the  ofl5ce 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  for  five  years 
president  of  the  Baptist  Social  Union  of  Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny  and  vicinity  ;  for  thirteen  years  president 
of  the  Sabbath  school  convention  connected  with  the 
Vol.  VIIL— 16. 
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Pittsburgh  Baptist  Association  ;  for  twenty  years  a, 
director  of  the  Baptist  Young  Men's  Bible  Society  ; 
for  three  years  president  of  the  American  Humane 
Association  ;  and  a  charier  member  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Humane  Society,  organized  in  1874,  and 
later  merged  into  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Humane 
Society.  He  was  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  ;  deacon 
of  the  Sandusky  Street  Baptist  Church  for  forty- 
three  years  ;  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school  for  thirty  years.  He  was  piarried,  shortly 
after  reaching  Pittsburgh,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of 
P.  S.  Berford,  and  sister  of  Richard  G.  Berford, 
founder  of  the  Pittsburgh  "Chronicle."  Prof.  Eaton 
died  at  his  home  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1895. 

ALLEN,  James  Lane,  author,  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1849,  seventh  and  youngest  child 
of  Richard  and  Helen  (Foster)  Allen.  His  ancestors 
on  the  paternal  side  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  and 
were  landed  gentry,  allied  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  numerous 
historic  families  of  the  Old 
Dominion  and  subsequently  of 
Kentucky,  whither,  in  the  early 
days  of  that  commonwealth, 
one  Richard  Allen  removed.  He 
acquired  a  large  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lexington,  and  lived 
the  easy,  hospitable  life  of  a  gen- 
tleman farmer,  as  did  his  son 
and  his  grandson  after  him. 
James  Lane  Allen's  mother  was 
of  Pennsylvania  Scotch  -  Irish 
ancestry  on  her  father's  side, 
being  the  granddaughter  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (McCuUough) 
Foster,  and  on  her  mother's  side 
was  descended  from  the  Brooks  family  of  Virginia. 
She  was  herself  a  native  of  Mississippi;  a  woman  of 
great  energy  and  a  lover  of  the  best  literature  and 
of  nature.  Shortly  before  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
Mr.  Allen's  father  lost  his  fortune,  and  being  im- 
poverished by  the  calamities  attending  the  conflict, 
the  education  of  his  children,  except  at  home,  was 
rendered  diificult.  The  school  days  of  James  Lane 
Allen  were,  comparatively  speaking,  of  short  dura- 
tion, but  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader  under  his 
mother's  guidance;  while  in  long  rambles  through 
forest  and  field  he  gained  an  insight  into  nature's 
moods  and  phases  and  asympathj;  with  her  children, 
that  accounts  for  many  an  exquisite  or  subtle  passage 
in  his  writings.  He  finally  entered  Transylvania 
University  at  Lexington,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1873;  and  afterwards,  pursuing  an  ad- 
ditional course  of  study,  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
three  years  later.  His  father  died  the  year  of  his 
graduation,  and  he  was  at  once  forced  into  teaching 
for  a  livelihood.  A  year  was  spent  as  master  of  a 
country  school,  and  he  taught  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  in  Missouri,  returning  to  his  native  state  to  be- 
come a  private  tutor.  From  this  position  he  was 
called  to  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  and 
two  years  later  to  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia, 
as  professor  of  Latin  and  higher  English  branches. 
In  1884  he  removed  to  New  York  city  to  make  litera- 
ture his  profession,  arriving  unknown  and  without 
letters  of  introduction,  but  coming  in  a  few  years' 
time  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  poetic  and 
dramatic  of  American  novelists.  His  published  work 
includes  critical  articles  and  verse,  but  it  is  as  a  wri- 
ter of  fiction  that  he  is  best  known.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"  With  Flute  and  Violin"  (1891).  short  stories;  ' '  The 
Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky"  (1893);  "John 
Gray"(1893);  "A Kentuckv Cardinal"  (1894);  "After- 
math" (1895);  "A  Summer  in  Arcady"  (1896).  and 
"The  Choir  Invisible"  ("John  Gray,' 


(1896),  and 
rewritten. 
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1897).  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  wrote  in  the 
"  British  Weekly,"  that  one  may  safely  apply  to  Mr. 
Allen  what  Philip  Gilbert  Hamertou  said  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  the  old  days,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  living  men  who  may  yet  produce  something 
which  will  be  held  classical;  and  he  added:  "Mr. 
Allen  is  a  man  of  deep  feeling.  He  understands 
tragedy — outward  and  inward — the  hidden  defeats 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  conquests  that  are  counted 
on  the  battlefield  when  the  winning  and  losing  are 
reckoned.  He  has  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  highly- 
cultivated  style,  bordering  often  on  poetry  and  very 
rarely  trespassing  on  forbidden  ground.  He  is 
steeped  in  the  lore  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  his  sense 
of  religion  is  very  true  and  entirely  catholic.  .  .  . 
I  know  very  few  writers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  give  the  same  impression  of  fidelity  and  ardour 
in  all  they  write."  Speaking  of  "  The  Choir  Invisi- 
ble," the  critic  adds:  "Certainly  this  is  no  common- 
place book,  and  I  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  its 
beauty,  its  picturesqueuess,  its  style,  its  frequent 
nobility  of  feeling,  and  its  large,  patient  charity." 

CRANSTON,  Henry  Y.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.  L,  Oct.  9, 1789,  son  of  Peleg  and  Eliza- 
beth Cranston,  and  a  descendant  of  Gov.  Samuel 
Cranston.  He  learned  a  trade  at  an  early  age,  and 
in  1796  opened  a  store  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  but 
in  a  few  years,  returned  to  Newport 
to  engage  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  continued  with 
success  until  1815.  In  the  mean- 
time his  attention  had  been  turned 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  after  mak- 
ing his  studies  in  Newport,  was  in 
due  time  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
rapidly  acquired  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  Ills  native  city,  and  from 
1818  to  1833  he  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  from  1827  to  1848, 
and  served  several  years  in  the  same 
capacity  between  1847  and  1854, 
being  frequently  chosen  speaker. 
During  the  troublous  times  of  1842, 
Mr.  Cranston  was  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  law  and  order.  He  was  a 
representative  in  congress  (1848- 
47),  and  was  "distinguished  for  his 
urbanity,  integrity  and  industry." 
He  was  vice-presideiit  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  presided  over  the  greater  part  of 
its  deliberations.  For  many  years  he  was  moderator 
of  all  the  town-meetings  of'Newport,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  colonel  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  of  that  city.  He  was  married,  July  15, 
1818,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Catherine 
Hammett,  of  Newport.  They  had  four  daughters 
and  two  sons.  One  son,  "William  Henry  Cranston, 
was  for  nine  years  mayor  of  Newport.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton died  in  Newport,  Feb.  12,  1864. 

BAILEY,  Jacob,  revolutionary  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  July  2, 
1728.  He  saw  military  service  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  during  which 
he  held  rank  first  as  captain  and  afterwards  as 
colonel.  He  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  massacre 
of  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757,  and  in  1759  he  par- 
ticipated under  Amherst  in  the  taking  of  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga.  In  1764  he  settled  at  New- 
bury, Vt. ,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  the  military, 
civil  and  political  affairs  of  that  state.  At  various 
times  during  his  early  years  of  residence  in  Vermont, 
he  held  office  as  commissioner  to  administer  oaths 
of  office,  as  judge  of  the  state  court  of  common 


pleas  and  as  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1776  he  began 
to  construct  the  military  road  which  had  been  pro- 
jected between  Connecticut  river  and  St.  John's  in 
Canada,  and  which  was  afterwards  completed  by 
Gen.  Hazen,  whose  name  it  bears.  In  regard  to  the 
territorial  dispute  waged  between  New  York,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  concerning  a  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Vermont,  Gen.  Bailey 
pursued  a  devious  policy,  which  was  probably  in 
some  degree  prompted  by  a  distrust  he  always  felt 
for  the  Aliens.  He  was  at  first  a  trusted  representa- 
tive of  the  authority  of  New  York,  but  soon  after- 
wards he  embraced  the  cause  of  Vermont  in  the 
quarrel.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  to  pre- 
sent the  remonstrance  and  petition  of  Vermont  to  the 
continental  congress,  and  he  was  one  of  two  represen- 
tatives from  Newbury  at  the  Windsor  convention  of 
July  17,  1777,  that  framed  a  constitution  for  Ver- 
mont. About  a  year  later  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  a  scheme  to  form  the  towns  on  the  Con- 
necticut river  into  a  new  state,  and  presided  over  a 
committee  which  published  in  1778  a  defense  of  the 
legality  of  such  action.  Finally,  he  became  a 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
disputed  territory.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
he  was  entrusted  by  Washington  with  a  responsible 
commission  to  conduct  the  military  affairs  of  Ver- 
mont. On  Aug.  1, 1776,  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  the  militia  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester 
counties.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety 
in  1777,  and  in  1778  one  of  the  governor's  counselors. 
In  his  military  capacity  he  guarded,  during  a  long 
period,  200  miles  of  the  Vermont  frontier,  and  later 
in  the  war  he  served  as  commissary-general.  In 
1780  he  exerted  every  effort  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  invade  Canada,  declaring  this  to  he  tlie  only 
hope  of  the  American  cause.  He  was  in  confidential 
communication  with  Gen.  Washington,  both  during 
and  after  the  revolutionary  period,  and  kept  him 
informed  of  the  trend  of  affairs  in  Vermont,  and 
especially  of  the  actions  of  the  Aliens,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  treachery.  He  positively  declared,  in  1781, 
that  Vermont  had  been  sold  to  Canada.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  British  interests  in  Vermont  considered 
him  a  dangerous  opponent.  They  wrote  in  1781  to 
Haldimand  that  he  was  employed  by  congress  to 
"counteract  underhand  whatever  was  doing  for 
government."  After  the  war  he  was  repeatedly 
elected  to  represent  Newbury  in  the  Vermont  legis- 
lature, and  in  1793  he  was  re-elected  to  the  governor's 
council.  He  was  married,  Oct.  16, 1745,  to  Prudence 
Noyes,  and  had  ten  children.  His  death  occurred 
at  Newbury,  Vt.,  March  1,  1816. 

GERRY,  Elbridge  Thomas,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  25,  1837,  son  of  Thomas  R. 
and  Hannah  (Goelet)  Gerry.  His  father  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  his  grandfather  was  El- 
bridge Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  eighth  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  from  1818  until  his  death,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  Thomas  R.  Gerry  died  when  his 
son  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  leaving  him  to  the 
care  of  his  mother.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in 
New  York,  entered  Columbia,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1857  with  honors.  At  college  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Philolexian  society.  On  his  graduation 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  William  Curtis  Noyes, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  As  a  legal 
practitioner,  he  was  at  different  times  partner  of 
Mr.  Noyes,  William  F.  Allen,  justice  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  and  for 
many  years  was  active  in  his  profession,  conducting 
a  number  of  noted  cases,  among  which  was  the 
trial  of  McFarland,  whom  he  defended  on  a  charge 
of  homicide.  After  practicing  a  number  of  years, 
he  accumulated  what  is  cotisidered  one  of  the 
finest  law  libraries  in  the  United  States,  numbering 
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many  thousand  volumes.  He  has  practically  re- 
tired from  his  profession.  In  1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  New 
York  state,  acting  on  the  committee  to  consider  tlie 
pardoning  power.  When  the  American  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  founded 
hy  Henry  Bergh,  he  acted  for  years  as  its  counsel, 
and  decided  in  the  passage  of  most  of  the  laws  now 
in  force  in  New  York  state  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals. He  advocated  and  in  1874  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  frequently  called  the 
"Gerry  Society,"  the  first  organization  of  the  kind 
ever  formed.  Since  it  led  the  way,  over  500  similar 
societies  have  been  set  in  operation,  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Africa, 
Canada  and  Australia,  many  branches  having  head- 
quarters at  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Paris. 
Since  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  New  York 
society,  John  D.  Wright,  in  1879,  Mr.  Gerry  has 
been  president.  He  procured  the  passage  by  the 
legislature  of  laws  enabling  the  society  to  pursue  its 
work,  and  conferring  upon  it  corporate  power  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  the  enactment  of  statutes  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  children.  The  principal 
object  of  the  society  has,  from  the  outset,  been  the 
rescue  of  children  from  homes  where  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  cruelty  or  neglept  of  parents  or 
others.  By  its  investigation  of  applications  for 
municipal  aid ,  and  payment  to  institutions  of  money 
collected  from  parents,  it  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
When  the  society  had  been  in  operation  for 
twenty-three  years,  its  reports  showed  113,759 
complaints  received  and  investigated,  involving 
338,277  children;  44,773  cases  prosecuted,  result- 
ing in  41,588  convictions,  and  the  rescue  and  relief 
of  73,735  childrcT'  Since  the  establishment  of 
reception  rooms  i.  30nnection  with  the  ofiBces  of 
the  society,  they  have  sheltered  many  thousands  of 
children.  The  labors  of  the  society  have  also  served 
to  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, the  number  of  those  arraigned  in  court  de- 
creasing more  than  one-half.  In  1886  the  New 
York  legislature  appointed  Mr.  Gerry  chairman  of 
a  commission,  with  the  Hon  Matthew  Hale  and  Dr. 
A.  P.  Southwick,  to  consider  the  most  humane 
method  of  executing  condemned  criminals,  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  death  by  elec- 
tricity was  adopted  in  place  of  hanging.  In  1893 
he  served  as  chairman  of  a  special  commission  of 
inquiry  to  investigate  the  care  of  the  insane.  In 
1897  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Rhode  Island, 
of  which  state  he  had  become  a  citizen.  He  is 
a  governor  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  trustee 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  In  1889  he  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
government.  Mr.  Gerry  is  a  well-known  yachts- 
man. He  built  his  present  yacht  Electra  in  1884, 
and  is  its  licensed  master  and  pilot  as  well  as 
owner.  From  1886  to  1893  he  was  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Larchmont  Yacht  clubs.  Among 
other  social  organizations  with  which  he  is  atfili- 
ated  are  the  Metropolitan,  Knickerbocker,  Players' 
and  Merchants'  clubs  of  New  York,  the  Port 
Orange  Club  of  Albany,  the  Oak  Bluflfs  Club  of 
)  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Tuxedo  Club  of  Tuxedo, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Casino,  Heading  Room,  Golf  Club, 
County  Hunt  and  Spouting  Rock  Beach  Association 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  his  home  city.  Since  1883  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity.  He 
was  married,  in  1867,  to  Louisa  M.,  daughter  of 
Robert  J.  Livingston  of  New  York,  and  has  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


JACKSON,  Howell  Edmunds,  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Paris,  Tenn., 
April  8, 1832,  son  of  Alexander  and  Mary  W.  (Hurl) 
Jackson.  His  father,  a  native  of  Halifax  county,  Va., 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  a  graduate  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  who  soon  after 
his  marriage  removed  to  Paris,  Tenn.,  and  later  to 
Jackson.  He  attained  eminence  in  his  profession,  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  and  became  influential 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  being  twice  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  but  refusing  all  further  public 
honors.  Judge  Jackson's  maternal  grandfather. 
Rev.  Robert  Hurt,  was  a  Baptist  minister,  widely 
noted  for  his  eloquence  and  ability.  His  paternal 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Ball,  was  first  cousin  of 
George  Washington's  mother.  Dr.  Alexander  and 
Maiy  W.  (Hurt)  Jackson  left  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
became  distinguished  :  Howell  Edmunds  Jackson, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  jurists  of  America,  having  held  the  three 
positions  of  U.  S.  senator,  U.  8.  circuit  judge,  and 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States;  and 
Gen.  William  Hicks  Jackson,  who  attained  equal 
prominence  in  other  walks  of  life.  Having  been 
educated  in  private  schools  until  his  sixteenth  year, 
Howell  Jackson  entered  West  Tennessee  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1849.  During  the  two 
succeeding  yeai-s  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  read  law  for  three 
years  at  Jackson,  Teun.,  under  Mil- 
ton Brown  and  Judge  A.  W.  O. 
Totten  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
In  1855  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. ,  and  was  graduated 
in  1856,  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
clasj.  While  in  the  law  school  he 
was  called  upon  to  preside  over  a 
moot  court,  and  acquitted  himself 
so  creditably  that  Judge  Robert  J. 
McKinney  wrote  to  his  father, 
Dr.  Jackson,  that  he  would  be 
willing  to- have  his  son's  opinion 
published  as  his  own  in  the  reports 
of  the  supreme  court.  After  gradu- 
ation at  the  law  school,  he  read 
law  still  another  year,  thus  making 
five  years  in  all  devoted  to  diUgent  f^  ^^^  (  /a  ^- .  ^ 
professional  study  before  attempt- 
ing to  practice.  He  had  only  two  cases  during  the 
first  two  years  of  his  practice,  which  was  begun  at 
Jackson,  but  to  both  of  these  he  gave  work  so  thor- 
ough as  to  insure  success,  and  also  establish  his  repu- 
tation upon  a  firm  foundation.  He  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  in  1860,  and  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Hon.  David  M.  Currin,  ex- member  of  congress, 
which,  however,  was  discontinued  by  the  civil  war. 
He  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  "service  among 
the  earliest  in  his  state;  but,  before  entering  on 
field  duties,  was  detached  and  made  receiver  for  West 
Tennessee  under  the  sequestration  act.  While  involv- 
ing great  labor,  this  position  left  him  much  leisure, 
which  he  devoted  to  laborious  and  systematic  study 
of  the  law,  thus  acquiring  that  accuracy  and  breadth 
of  legal  knowledge  for  which  he  was  ever  noted  in 
the  exalted  oflBces  and  responsible  trusts  imposed  upon 
him  in  after-life.  When  West  Tennessee  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces,  he  was  prevented 
from  joining  the  army  by  the  necessity  of  caring 
for  the  funds  in  his  custody,  no  other  person  being 
authorized  to  receive  them.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
law  practice  in  Memphis  in  partnership  with  B. 
M.  Estes,  rapidly  building  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
business.  His  practice  was  varied,  embracing  olHce 
work  of  the  most  delicate  and  responsible  character, 
as  well  as  litigation  in  both  state  and  federal  courts. 
His  services  were  mainly  prized  as  a  counselor  and 
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chancery  lawyer.  He  was  not  less  successful,  how- 
ever, in  the  severest  jury  contests,  where  he  achieved 
just  triumphs,  not  by  the  force  of  oratory,  which 
he  never  cultivated,  nor  yet  by  the  wiles  of  cunning 
advocacy,  which  he  scorned,  hut  by  candor,  earnest- 
ness and  forcible  logic,  winning  and  convincing 
the  jury.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  to 
practice  principally  before  the  supreme  court.  In 
1875,  and  again  in  1877,  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, he  served  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  arbitra- 
tion for  West  Tennessee.  These  tribunals  were  provi- 
sional adjuncts  to  the  supreme  court,  created  to  assist 
in  disposing  of  the  cases  accumulated  during  the  war. 
Previous  to  1880  Judge  Jackson  had  never  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics,  but  in  that  year  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  nomination  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  the  Democracy  of  Madison  county,  made 
without  liis  knowledge.  He  was  elected  after  a  most 
exciting  contest,  during  which,  in  joint  debate  veith 
his  opponent,  he  proved  himself  as  able  on  the  hust- 
ings as  at  the  bar.  During  his  term,  in  January, 
1881,  occurred  the  memorable  deadlock  in  the  selec- 
tion of  U.  S.  senator,  which  was  broken  when  his  po- 
litical opponents,  moved  by  their  high  esteem  for  his 
character,  came  to  his  support,  immediately  his 
name  was  put  before  the  legislature  and  his  election 
was  secured  on  the  first  ballot.  He  served  as  senator 
from  March  4,  1881  until  April  15,  1886,  demonstra- 
ting extraordinary  intellect,  liigh  statesmanship  and 
wide  acquaintance  with  history  and  principles,  and 
taking  high  rank  as  a  debater,  constitutional  law- 
yer and  committee  worker.  In  1886,  on  the  death 
of  Judge  John  Baxter,  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  he 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland,  despite  his  pro- 
test, to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  president  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  :  "Applications  on  behalf  of  all  sorts  of 
people  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  Judge  Bax- 
ter's death  indicate  that  the  matter  promises  to  de- 
generate into  an  unseemly  scramble.  To  avoid  this 
I  have  determined  to  send  the  name  of  Judge  Baxter's 
successor  to  the  senate  at  once.  In  the  interest  of 
this  important  branch  of  public  service,  and  in  a  very 
clear  conception  of  my  duty  in  the  matter,  I  now 
want  to  say  to  you,  you  must  abandon  all  the  scruples 
you  have  entertained,  and  permit  me  to  nominate  you 
to  the  vacant  place.  Your  reluctance  to  consent  to 
this  action,  growing  out  of  consideration  for  constitu- 


ents in  your  state,  who  desire  the  place,  does  you 
great  credit  and  increases  my  estimate  of  your  value. 
You  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  control  my  action  or 
limit  my  selection  in  this  way;  and  I  am  quite  will- 
ing all  other  aspirants  and  their  friends  should  know 
that  your  nomination  is  my  act  and  the  result  of  con- 
viction of  what  ought  to  be  done,  from  which  I  can- 
not be  moved  by  your  arguments,  or  presenting  claims 
of  any  other  aspirants.  Fully  expecting  that  you 
will  not  be  insubordinate  in  the  face  of  plain  duty,  I 
am.  Yours  sincerely,  Grovbr  Cleveland."  When 
Judge  Jackson's  nomination  was  communicated  to 
the  senate,  an  executive  session  was  at  once  moved 
and  carried,  the  rule  of  referring  all  nominations  to  a 
committee  was  suspended,  and  having  been  placed 


before  the  senate  for  immediate  action,  thie  appoint- 
ment was  unanimously  confirmed.  To  complete  this 
procedure,  unprecedented  in  the  honor  it  conferred, 
the  rule  requiring  two  days  to  elapse  before  the  presi- 
dent is  notified  of  a  confirmation,  was  also  suspended. 
Among  the  many  grave  questions  of  constitutional 
maritime,  commercial  and  interstate  law  coming 
before  Judge  Jackson  during  his  seven  years  on 
the  circuit  bench  were  the  interstate  commerce  and 
the  anti-trust  acts  of  1890.  He  construed  them,  being 
matters  of  first  impression,  in  elaborate  opinions, 
and  both  his  decisions  were  affirmed  by  the  supreme 
court,  which  accepted  his  views  in  their  entirety.  His 
reported  decisions  illustrate  not  only  wide  legal  schol- 
arship, but  also  concise  business  methods  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  concentration,  which,  with  equal 
thoroughness,  mastered  both  law  and  facts.  Al- 
though a  Democrat,  he  was  in  1893  appointed  to 
succeed  Justice  Lamar,  by  Pres.  Harrison,  who,  in 
a  letter  written  to  him,  Feb.  4,  1893,  says  :  "My  ac- 
quaintance with  you  in  the  senate,  and  the  informa- 
tion I  have  had  since  from  the  bar  of  your  circuit, 
gave  me,  I  thought,  the  needed  assurance  that  you 
would  exercise  the  duties  of  this  very  high  and  very 
responsible  office  with  industry,  fidelity  and  patriot- 
ism. I  have  never  believed  in  a  partisan  judiciary. 
Only  politics  in  the  larger  sense  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  such  appointments.  I  know  you  to 
be  a  conscientious  and  industrious  judge  and  God- 
fearing man;  and  if  the  senate  should  ratify  your 
nomination,  I  do  not  fear  that  any  passing  criticisms 
which  have  fallen  on  me  for  your  selection  will  en- 
dure." The  appointment  was  at  once  confirmed  and 
without  partisan  opposition,  and  his  short  career 
upon  the  supreme  court  bench  was  distinguished  by 
the  same  unremitting  attention  to  duties  and  the  same 
fidelity  and  throughness  as  had  marked  his  former 
judipial  labors.  His  health,  however,  began  to  fail 
shortly  after  his  appointment,  and  the  disease  which 
at  last  proved  fatal  made  such  encroachments  upon 
his  strength  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  du- 
ties in  search'of  health.  While  thus  absent,  there  arose 
a  tie  in  the  supreme  court  in  the  famous  income-tax 
cases,  and  as  there  could  be  no  decision  without  his 
presence,  and  as  the  good  of  the  country  seemed  to 
demand  an  immediate  adjudication.  Judge  Jackson, 
already  near  to  death,  made  his  way  back  to  Wash- 
ington, with  the  noble  purpose  of  fully  discharging 
his  high  duty.  His  efforts  were  heroic  and  pathetic. 
He  heard  the  argument  and  participated  in  the  deci- 
sion, delivering  with  labored  breath  a  dissenting 
opinion,  whose  vigor,  clearness  and  masterful  rea- 
soning demonstrated  that  the  mind  may  remain 
bright,  though  the  body  be  tottering  with  weakness. 
This  was  his  last  judicial  work.  His  death  was  la- 
mented throughout  the  Union,  and  called  forth  in- 
numerable press  encomiums  and  eulogistic  resolu- 
tions from  the  bars  of  the  courts  over  which  he  had 
officiated.  Judge  Jackson  was  profoundly  religious, 
and  long  an  elder  in  the  Piesbyteiian  church.  In 
manner  he  was  reserved,  although  affable  and  easy  of 
approach.  His  opinions  were  decided,  and  he  was 
frank  and  courageous  in  expressing  them,  yet  free 
from  all  bitterness  and  personal  invective.  While  he 
consistently  held  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  office  at 
the  highest  point,  he  ever  maintained  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  most  gracious  and  pleasant  relations. 
In  short,  as  a  model  and  monument  of  exact  learn- 
ing, laborious  study,  unfaltering  courage,  complete 
impartiality  and  broad  patriotism,  his  career  has  few 
rivals,  while  his  character,  at  once  gentle,  sweet  and 
firm,  realized  in  great  measure  the  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian manhood.  Judge  Jackson  was  twice  married: 
first,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  David  B.  Malloy  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and,  second,  in  1876,  to  Mary  Eliza 
beth,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  G.  Harding,  of  Da- 
vidson county,  Tenn.     By  his  first  wife  he  had  three 
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sons  I  Henry  S.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  William  H.,  judge 
of  tlie  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  and  How- 
ell E.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  daughter,  Mary, 
who  died  before  her  father's  death.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  one  son,  Harding  A.,  of  Nashville,  and 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Buck- 
ner,  of  Nashville,  and  Louise  Jackson.  Judge  Jack- 
son died  at  his  residence  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
8,  1895. 

COOPER,  George,  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  May  14,  1840,  son  of  John  and  Hep- 
zibah  Cooper.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
under  the  late  Pres.  Chester  A.  Arthur.  After  prac- 
ticing for  a  short  time  he  renounced  his  profession 
to  devote  himself  to  the  vocation  to  which  his  natural 
gifts  inclined  him.  In  his  early  years  he  had  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  writing,  and  before  his  sixteenth 
year  had  begun  to  contribute  acceptable  verses  to 
several  of  the  leading  magazines.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  that  met  his  early  productions,  he 
wrote  constantly,  and  became  a  regular  contributor 
to  such  periodicals  as  "The  Independent,"  "Har- 
per's Young  People"  and  "Harper's  Magazine," 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Putnam's  Monthly,"  "Our 
Young  Folks,"  and  "  Appleton's  Journal."  Writing 
constantly  for  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  Cooper  has 
frequently  enriched  the  periodical  literature  of 
America  by  verses  of  much  felicity,  and  has  attracted 
a  wide  circle,  among  whom  his  poems  are  always 
welcomed  with  pleasure.  His  happiest  verse  has 
been  written  for  children,  and  in  it  lies  his  chief 
claim  to  remembrance.  A  number  of  his  children's 
poems  have  been  published  in  the  collection  known  as 
"School  and  Home  Melodies;"  and  he  has  also 
issued  a  volume  of  hymns  consisting  exclusively  of 
his  own  writings,  and  entitled,  "The  Chaplet." 
Among  his  best-known  songs  are:  "Beautiful  Isle 
of  the  Sea,"  "Must  We  Then  Meet  as  Strangers," 
"Sweet  Genevieve,"  "While  the  Days  Are  Going 
By,"  and  "  God  Bless  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner."  He  has  written  song  words  for  such  com- 
posers as  Wallace,  Abt,  Thomas,  Millard  and 
Foster.  Of  his  other  poems,  "After"  and  "Here- 
after" are  general  favorites;  the  "Ballad  of  the 
Storming  of  Stony  Point "  was  awarded  a  prize,  and 
"Learning  to  Walk"  was  honored  by  commenda- 
tion from  the  late  William  CuUen  Bryant.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  married,  in  1877,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter 
of  William  H.  Tyson,  and  has  since  resided  at  Jersey 
City  Heights,  where  he  still  employs  his  leisure  in 
writing. 

KELLOGG,  Stephen  Wright,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Shelburne,  Mass.,  April  5, 1832,  son  of  Jacob 
Poole  and  Lucy  (Wright)  Kellogg.  His  family  on 
both  sides  had  settled  in  America  before  1640.  Sev- 
eral members  figured  in  the  American  revolution, 
his  great-grandfather,  Lieut.  Jacob  Poole,  being  one 
of  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Arnold  which  was 
^ent  against  Quebec.  His  grandfather,  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  also  served  during  the  last  year  of  the 
struggle.  Mr.  Kellogg  spent  bis  early  years  on 
his  father's  farm,  obtaining  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  the  neighboring  district  schools,  and  in  1843 
entered  Amherst  College.  At  the  end  of  two  terms 
ho  went  to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1846.  He  then  taught  for  a  few  months  at  Win- 
chendon,  Mass.,  and  in  the  following  winter  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  Yale  Law  School.  In  1848 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  began  prac- 
tice at  Naugatuck,  where  he  remained  until  his  re- 
moval to  Waterbury,  six  years  later.  In  1851  he 
served  as  clerk  of  the  state  senate,  and  was  senator 
from  the  fifth  district  in  1853.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  county  court  of  New  Haven 
county,  and  judge  of  probate  court  for  the  district 
of  Waterbury,  an  office  which  he  held  for  seven 


years;  meanwhile,  in  1856,  having  been  chosen 
member  from  Waterbury  to  the  state  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. He  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1860,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  draw  the  platform  upon  which  the 
party  won  its  first  national  victory  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1868  and  again  in 
1876_  he  was  sent  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
ventions, being  in  the  latter  year  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation.  During  the  civil  war,  Mr. 
Kellogg  was  actively  connected  with  the  military 
organizations  of  his  state,  and  after  rising  rapidly 
through  all  subordinate  ranks  held  the  colonelcy  of 
the  3d  regiment  for  three  years.  After  the  war  he 
began  his  memorable  work  of  organizing  the  state 
national  guard  to  take  the  place  of 
the  militia,  and  drafted  the  bills  es- 
tablishing the  present  system,  which, 
with  the  name  "national guard,"  first 
used  by  him,  has  been  adopted  in  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  recog- 
nition of  these  services  he  was  in  1866 
appointed  brigadier-general,  and  held 
the  office  until  compelled  by  pres- 
sure of  public  duties  to  resign  in  1870. 
In  1869  he  was  nominated  to  congress 
from  the  second  district  of  Connecti- 
cut and  elected  by  a  flattering  major- 
ity, although  in  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic strongholds  of  the  state,  and 
was  re-elected  for  second  and  third 


terms.  He  was  a  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  committees;  among 
them,  the  judiciary,  patents,  war  claims.  Pacific 
railroads,  naval  expenditures  and  civil-service  re- 
form, also  serving  as  chairman  of  the  last  two.  His 
successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  harbor  improvements 
in  Connecticut  won  him  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  while  his  brilliant  measures  for  reorgan- 
izing and  amplifying  the  war  and  treasury  depart- 
ments, then  sadly  deficient  for  the  demands  of  public 
business,  will  cause  his  name  to  be  ever  remembered 
as  a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  Gen.  Kellogg 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  returned  to  the 
forty-fourth  congi'ess  but  for  the  tidal  wave  of  Demo- 
cratic success  in  1874.  His  defeat,  however,  by  no 
means  extinguished  the  political  importance  of  his 
name,  although  from  thenceforth  his  energies  have 
been  most  largely  confined  to  his  law  practice.  He 
was  president  of  the  Republican  convention  of  1878, 
but  declined  the  nomination  for  governor  then  offered 
him ;  and  when  his  party  had  elected  a  majority  to 
the  state  legislature,  he  publicly  withdrew  his  name 
from  its  list  of  candidates  for  the  U.  S.  senate.  In 
1881,  when  the  country  had  had  an  opportunity,  in 
the  death  of  Pres.  Garfield,  to  understand  the 
many  dangers  and  uncertainties  in  the  law  of  presi- 
dential succession.  Gen.  Kellogg  published  an  article 
setting  forth  a  plan  by  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  president  aud  vice-president,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  should  succeed  to  the  vacant 
office,  beginning  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
proposition  was,  some  years  later,  adopted  by  con- 
gress. In  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Gen.  Kel- 
logg stands  equally  high;  and  now  (1898),  with 
an  enviable  record  of  over  fifty  years,  as  lawyer, 
jurist,  soldier  and  legislator,  none  stand  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  none  better 
deserve  the  honor  they  accord  him.  Gen.  Kel- 
logg was  married,  Sept.  10,  1851,  to  Lucia  Hosmer 
Andrews,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Titus  Hosmer,  Continental  congress- 
man (1778-79),  and  chief  justice  of  the  first  court  of 
admiralty  of  that  time,  and  of  Maj.-Gen.  Samuel  Hol- 
den  Parsons,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Kellogg  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  six 
are  living;  the  eldest  son,  Frank  W.  Kellogg,  is  an 
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officer  in  the  navy;  the  second,  John  P.  Kellogg,  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  law  practice;  and  the 
third,  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  is  secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut state  board  of  charities. 

SCHNELLER,  George  Otto,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  at  Nuremburg,  Germany, 
June  14,  1843,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Ruckert) 
Schneller.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  civil 
engineers  and  architects  in  government  employ.  He 
acquired  his  early  education  in  private  schools,  and 
in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in 
New  York  city,  and  shortly  after  removed  to  An- 
sonia.  Conn.,  wbere  he  became  accountant  and 
cashier  to  the  Osborne  and 
Cheesman  Co.,  a  coi'poration 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
skirt  wire  and  brass.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  Germany  and  spent 
two  years  studying  electrical 
engineering,  and  otherwise 
fitted  himself  for  an  independ- 
ent position  as  a  manufacturer. 
On  his  return  to  Ansonia,  he  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  corset 
steels.  Whilethus  engaged  he 
did  public  work  as  a  surveyor, 
and  made  a  map  of  Derby  and 
Ansonia  in  detail,  according  to 
the  German  system,  as  a  basis 
for  all  public  works.  Thisisthe 
most  perfect  model  possessed 
by  any  town  in  the  state.  After 
two  years  spent  in  the  West 
he,  in  1876,  bouglit  a  spectacle 
factory  at  Shelton,  Conn.,  and 
put  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
Germany  to  practical  use;  making  Improvements  in 
machinery  and  putting  the  factory  into  such  good 
shape  that  he  was  able  to  sell  it,  six  months  later,  at 
a  large  advance  upon  the  original  cost.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  an  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  eyelets.  The  usual  proportion  of  eyelets 
obtained  had  been  only  about  one-half  of  the  metal 
used,  and  the  processes  had  been  slow  and  compli- 
cated. In  three  years  Mr.  Schneller  invented  ma- 
chinery tbat  saved  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
scrap  over  and  above  that  saved  by  the  best  known 
process.  He  also  invented  and  patented  a  machine 
which  produced  70,000  eyelets  a  minute,  and  all  this 
economy  in  labor  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fect of  tlie  cheap  hand  labor  of  Europe.  He  also 
invented  a  machine,  of  simple  construction,  for  set- 
ting eyelets  rapidly.  The  old  way  was  to  insert 
them  one  at  a  time.  By  the  new  process,  every  eye- 
let in  a  corset  is  inserted  at  one  stroke,  and  an  opera- 
tor can  complete  more  than  300  dozen  corsets  in  teu 
hours.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  by  these  im- 
provements, the  corset  industry  was  revolutionized. 
A  button  -  fastening  device,  another  product  of 
Mr.  Schneller's  inventive  talent,  is  now  manufac- 
tured by  the  Scoville  Manufacturing  Co. ,  of  Water- 
bury.  Many  other  apphances  in  daily  use,  from 
buttons  to  water-meters  and  multiplex  telegraphing 
machines,  were  invented  by  him,  and  in  1883  he 
bought  tlie  business  of  his  former  employers,  Os- 
borne and  Cheesman,  and  organized  the  Ansonia 
O.  &  C.  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  under 
Ms  patent  rights.  Of  this  company  he  was  man- 
ager, secretary  and  treasurer  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  a  founder  of  the  Union  Fabric  Co.,  and 
was  its  treasurer.  Havmg  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  electncal  science,  he  became  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  electrical  street  rfiilway  of  Derby 
which  connects  that  town  with  Ansonia  and  Shelton' 
About  this  time  he  invented  a  machine  that  con- 


tained a  practically  new  motion,  whereby  wire  could 
be  covered  by  continuous  process  and  cut  into  proper 
lengths  with  extension  tips  on  each  end  of  the  wire. 
Based  on  this  patent  he  founded  the  Schneller  Stay 
Works,  and  was  its  general  manager  and  treasurer. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  a  large 
number  of  corporations.  Mr.  Schneller  represented 
Ansonia  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
from  1891  until  1893,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
served  with  efficiency  on  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  married,  May  1,  1873,  to  Clarissa, 
daughter  of  Sidney  and  Eliza  (Remer)  Ailing,  of 
Ansonia,  who  bore  him  six  children,  three  of  whom, 
Elsie,  Otto  and  Clarissa  Bianca,  survive  their  father. 
Mr.  Schneller  died  at  Ansonia,  Oct.  20,  1895. 

£ING,  Richard,  ranchman,  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  July  10,  1835.  He  was  appren- 
ticed "in  his  eighth  year  to  a  jeweler,  but  was  not 
happy  in  his  employment,  and  ran  away,  concealing 
himself  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Mobile, 
Ala.  When  he  had  been  four  days  in  hiding,  he 
was  discovered,  but  managed  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  captain,  who  allowed  the  little  fellow  to  re- 
main on  board  until  the  vessel  reached  Mobile.  Here 
he  engaged  as  cabin  boy  on  board  different  steam- 
boats on  the  Alabama  river.  One  of  his  employers, 
Capt.  Holland,  became  so  much  interested  in  him 
that  he  gave  him  the  only  schooling  he  ever  received, 
sending  him  for  eight  months  to  a  school  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  boy's  early  self-dependence  had  taught 
him  to  improve  his  opportunities,  and  he  learned 
enough  in  this  short  period  to  form  a  basis  for  future 
reading.  Returning  to  Mobile,  he  was  employed  in 
various  ways  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  war 
in  Florida,  when  he  enlisted  under  Capt.  Penny, 
and  participated  in  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  rebellious  Indians.  After  this 
consummation,  Richard  King  engaged  with  his  late 
superior  officer  in  steam'joating  on  the  Chattahoochee 
river.  In  1847  he  was  attracted  to  Texas  by  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  while  it  lasted  he  served  as  pilot  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  the  United  States 
steamer  Corvette,  Capt.  M.  Kenedy, 
commander.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  he  received  the  title  of 
captain.  This  sojourn  in  Texas 
occasioned  him  first  to  conceive  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  cattle  ranch 
on  the  fertile  plains  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nueces,  where  cli- 
mate, soil  and  many  other  conditions 
were  favorable  to  such  a  project. 
He  did  not,  however,  immediately 
embark  upon  it,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  engaged  in  trading  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  In  1850  he  associated 
himself  with  the  firm,  M.  Kenedy 
&  Co.,  to  build  and  run  steam- 
boats on  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1865 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  King, 
Kenedy  &  Co. ,  and  the  business  was 
carried  on  with  great  profit  until 
1872.  Meantime,  as  early  as  1853,  Capt.  King  had 
begun  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  ranching,  by  pur- 
chasing what  was  known  as  the  Santa  Gertrudis,  a 
tract  of  75,000  acres,  situated  in  Nueces  county, 
southwest  of  Corpus  Christi.  Santa  Gertrudis  had 
originally  been  granted  by  the  Spanish  crown  to 
Jose  Domingode  la  Garza,  but  he  having  been  mur- 
dered by  Indians,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
Spaniard,  who  was  also  attacked  by  Indians  and  fled 
for  his  life.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
in  1850  there  was  not  a  rancher  brave  enough  to  face 
the  dangers  of  remaining  on  his  land.  Capt.  King, 
therefore,  found  himself  a  pioneer  in  a  new  industry 
under  trying  circumstances,  but  he  succeeded  in  his 
undertaking,  nevertheless-  and  in  spite  of  maraud- 
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tag  Mexicans  and  Indians,  his  ranch  hecame  very 
remunerative.  He  enlai'ged  it  from  time  to  time, 
fenced  it  in,  and  stocked  it  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
Iiorses;  but  finally  sold  the  sheep.  His  market  grew 
steadily,  and  in  1876-80  he  joined  with  Capt.  M. 
Kenedy  and  Col.  Uriah  Lott  in  building  the  San 
Diego,  Corpus  Ohristi  and  Rio  Grande  railroad, 
which  was  useful  in  transporting  his  stock.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  ranch  consisted  of  500,000 
acres  in  flourishing  condition  ;  and  Capt.  King  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  was  married  at  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  Dec.  10,  1854,  to  Henrietta  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Eev.  Hiram  Chamberlain,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  among  the  Mexicans.  Capt.  King  died 
April  14,  1885. 

HALIi,  George,  first  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  21,  1795.  His  parents, 
who  were  Irish,  removed  to  Flatbush  soon  after  the 
birth  of  their  son,  and  he  received  his  education  at 
Erasmus  Hall,  now  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  On 
leaving  school  he  adopted  his  father's  trade  of  a 
painter  and  glazier,  and  rapidly  became  an  important 
person  in  the  little  community.  He  was  trustee  of 
the  third  ward,  and  later  president  of  the  village, 
and  was  serving  as  a  trustee  in  1834,  when  Brooklyn 
received  its  city  charter,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  to  be  its  first  mayor.  He  served 
for  one  year  at  this  time.  In  1844,  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  temperance  party  for  the  mayoralty, 
and  was  nominated  in  1845  by  the  Whigs,  but  was 
defeated  at  both  these  elections.  In  1855,  however, 
he  again  ran  for  mayor,  and  this  time  was  elected. 
His  political  career  was  hampered  by  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  temperance — he  was  a  prohibitionist 
of  the  most  determined  type.  In  1861  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  city  register,  and  on  being 
defeated  he  retired  from  politics.  Mr.  Hall  was 
violent  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  bluntly  out- 
spoken, but  correspondingly  trustworthy  and  con- 
stant in  his  friendship.  He  was  always  solicitous 
for  the  public  welfare,  urging  necessaiy  reforms, 
even  in  the  face  of  popular  opposition.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  mayor,  on  Jan.  1,  1857,  he 
was  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  with  the 
house  at  37  Livingston  street,  where  he  afterwards 
resided.  A  son  of  his,  Lieut.  George  B.  Hall,  was  a 
distinguished  soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars. 
The  first  mayor  died  at  Brooklyn,  April  18,  1868, 
and  was  buried  with  highest  civic  honors,  his  funeral 
oration  being  pronounced  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

HILLHOTJSE,  Thomas,  financier,  was  born  in 
Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1816,  son  of 
Thomas  Hillhouse.  His  father  went  from  Con- 
necticut in  1801,  engaged  in  business  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  removed  to  a  farm  in  Albany  county,  in 
1810.  The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Hillhouse 
family  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  came  from 
Ireland  in  1720,  and  located  in  Connecticut,  where 
his  eldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  1729.  William 
Hillhouse  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  congress 
and  of  the  state  legislature  which  succeeded  it ; 
represented  his  state  in  the  legislature  for  fifty  years, 
was  for  forty  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress 
(1783-86).  He  was  married  to  Sarah,  sister  of  Gov. 
Matthew  Griswold.  Their  second  son,  James  Hill- 
house, born  in  1754,  was  educated  at  Yale,  and 
commanded  the  governor's  guards  when  New  Haven 
was  invaded  by  the  British  under  Tryon.  He  was 
a  representative  to  the  second  and  third  U.  S.  con- 
gresses, and  for  sixteen  yeai's  a  U.  S.  senator  fi'om 
Connecticut.  Their  youngest  sou  was  Thomas  Hill- 
house, the  father  of  the  financier.  Thomas  Hillhouse 
was  prepared  for  college,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
made  it  necassary  that  he,  the  eldest  son,  should  de- 
vote himself  to  the  care  of  the  family.  He  conducted 
the  farm  for  ten  years  and  gained  considerable  re- 


nown as  a  skilled  agriculturist,  being  chosen  an 
officer  of  the  state  agricultural  society.  In  1851  he 
removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  campaign  of  1856  as  an  anti-slavery 
man.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate. 
He  moved  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Jan.  2, 1861, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  na- 
tional affairs,  and  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
submitted  a  report  which  determined  the  position  of 
New  York  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  secession. 
It  denounced  the  course  of  the  southern  states  as  a 
revolutionary  attempt  to  subvert  the  national  gov- 
ernment, which,  if  persisted  in,  should  be  resisted  by 
force  of  arms,  and  declared  that  New  York  stood 
prepared  to  support  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  with  her  moral,  but  her  material  aid. 
Gov.  Morgan,  in  July,  1861,  appointed  Mr.  Hillhouse 
adjutant- general  of  the  state,  which  office  he  filled 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed 
him  Sept.  28,  1861,  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
volunteers  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  E.  D.  Morgan, 
commanding  the  department  of  New  York,  during 
which  time  the  state  furnished  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  with  over  200,000  men ,  being  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  called  for  by  the  na- 
tional government.  His  labors  during  those  trying 
and  uncertain  times  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  or 
their  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  exag- 
gerated. Hisintelligentsuggestions 
and  unwearying  discharge  of  duty 
gave  force  and  effect  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  governor  and  made  suc- 
cess possibre.  In  the  appointment 
of  officers  for  the  militia,  he  took 
the  choice  away  from  those  whom 
the  officers  were  to  command,  and 
the  history  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ments in  tne  civil  war  discloses  a 
discipline  among  the  soldiers  and 
anexample  of  rapid  and  meritorious 
promotion  of  officers  that  fully  jus- 
tifies his  wisdom  and  forethought. 
At  the  expiration  of  Gov.  Morgan's 
term  of  office,  Dec.  31, 1862,  Gen. 
Hillhouse's  connection  with  the 
military  service  terminated.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  comptroller 
of  the  state.  He  recommended  a 
revision  of  the  tax  laws,  and  ad- 
vocated the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  submitting 
an  exhaustive  and  able  report  as  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  the  senate.  His 
report,  while  comptroller,  advocating  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  payment  of  tlie  debts  of  the  state  incurred 
for  national  objects,  was  presented  as  a  memorial  to 
congress.  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  renominated  for  comp- 
troller in  1867,  but  was  defeated  with  his  party  that 
year.  In  1870  Pres.  Grant  appointed  him  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New  York,  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  J.  Folger,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals.  Mr.  Hill- 
house served  three  full  terms,  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  under  Secretaries  Boutwell,  Morrill,  Bristow 
and  Sherman.  During  his  connection  with  the 
treasury  department,  he  refrained  conscientiously 
from  engaging  in  anv  political  work.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  growth  and  resources  of  the 
country,  his  large  experience  in  fiduciary  trusts,  and 
the  capacity  and  honesty  with  which  he  conducted 
public  affairs  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  worid.  In  January,  1882,  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
president  of  the  institution,  and  its  subsequent  suc- 
cess and  growth  were  due  to  public  confidence  in 
him.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Thomas 
Griswold  Hillhouse,  in  Yonkers,  N. Y.,  July  31, 1897. 
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GORDON,  George  Washington,  soldier,  law- 
yer and  educator,  was  boin  lu  Giles  county,  Tenn., 
Oct.  5,  1836,  son  of  Andrew  and  Eliza  K.  Gordon, 
the  former  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of 
Virginia.  He  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life 
chiefly  in  Mississippi  and  Texas.  He  received  a  col- 
legiate education  at  the  Western  Military  Institute 
in  Nashville,  receiving  there  about  the  same  instruc- 
tion and  training  as  were  given  at  "West  Point  at 
that  time,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1859. 
He  practiced  civil  engineering  until  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  then  enlisted  in  the  military  service 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  in  the  capa- 
city of  drill-master  of  the  11th  infan- 
try regimen  t.  Soon  tli  ereaf ter  he  was 
transferred,  with  the  other  Tennessee 
troops,  to  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederate  states,  was  promoted  cap- 
tain, lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of 
his  regiment,  and  in  1864  was  made  a 
brigadier-general,  serving  with  that 
rank  and  with  enviable  distinction  un- 
til the  close  of  tlje  war.  His  military 
career  was  marked  by  varying  for- 
tunes, thrilling  adventures,  narrow  es- 
capes, and  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Tiiough  captured  three  times — first 
near  Tazewell,  East  Tenn.,  again  at 
Murfreesboro,  where  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded,and  lastly  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  he  partici- 
pated in  every  engagement  fought  by 
his  command  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C. ,  being  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Fort  War- 
ren in  Boston  harbor.  He  was  held  in  confinement  un- 
til August,  1865,  several  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  then  returned  to  Tennessee.  He  studied 
law  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  practiced  the  profes- 
sion at  Pulaski  and  Memphis  until  1883,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of 
the  state.  In  1885  Gen.  Gordon  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  interior  department  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment and  served  four  years  in  the  Indian  country  in 
the  several  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Eocky 
mountains.  This  work  ended,  he  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Memphis  until  1893, 
when  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  city  schools. 
He  is  an  eloquent  and  magnetic  public  speaker,  and 
is  in  popular  demand,  especially  at  4th  of  July  cele- 
brations, on  memorial  and  reunion  days,  and  at 
educational  assemblies.  Gen.  Gordon  was  married, 
at  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  Sept.  5, 1876,  to  Ora  S.,  daughter 
of  Constantine  and  Susan  A.  Paine,  and  has  no 
children,  Mrs.  Gordon  having  died  a  few  weeks 
after  marriage. 

DEMING,  Philander,  author,  was  born  at  Car- 
lisle, Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1820,  son  of  Ru- 
fus  Romeo  and  Julia  Ann  (Porter)  Deming.  His 
father  was  for  forty  years  a  minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  filling  charges  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral New  York,  and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Norton 
Porter,  M.D.,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  He  is  of 
New  England  colonial  descent  on  both  sides;  his 
first  American  ancestor  being  Thomas  Demino-  who 
emigrated  in  1640.  His  grandfather,  Davis°Dem- 
mg,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  army  during 
the  revolution.  Philander  Deming  passed  his  early 
years  on  a  farm,  attending  the  neighboring  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  began  teaching  school 
in  the  wmter  time,  while  in  the  summer  he  and  his 
brothers  operated  an  old-fashioned  sawmill  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Adirondack  forest.  In  1857  he 
entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  was  gradu- 
ated there  m  1861.  He  also  studied  and  received  a 
degree  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  On  leaving  col- 
lege he  engaged  for  five  years  in  legislative  report- 
mg,  m  the  employ  of  newspapers  in  Maine,  New 


Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.  In  1866  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  use  of  shorthand  into 
the  supreme  court  circuits  of  Albany  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  and  having  secured  appointment 
as  reporter,  was  thus  employed  for  about  sixteen 
years,  during  that  time  being  reputed  an  expert.  In 
the  intervals  of  his  official  work,  he  indulged  his 
literary  tastes  by  writing  short  stories  and  sketches, 
which  in  time  became  known  for  their  marked 
originality,  and  were  readily  published  in  the  lead- 
ing magazines  of  the  country.  In  1880  he  published 
his  first  volume,  entitled  "Adirondack  Stories." 
Since  1882  he  has  ceased  to  occupy  himself  in  the 
courts,  and  dividing  his  time  between  his  residences 
in  Albany  and  the  Adirondack  region,  has  engaged 
chiefly  in  literary  work.  In  1885  he  published 
"Tompkins  and  Other  Folks."  The  reviewer  in 
"Life"  said  of  his  works,  that  "They  have  an  un- 
worldly quality,  like  'Twice-Told  Tales.'  .  ,  . 
Those  who  delight  in  clear,  limpid  prose  have  long 
known  his  work,  and  read  with  pleasure  the  little  of 
it  that  has  seen  the  light.  .  .  .  There  are  a 
goodly  number  who  hope  that  Mr.  Deming,  in  the 
serene  afternoon  of  life,  will  continue  to  write  his 
unambitious  stories,  which,  even  when  touched  with 
melancholy,  are  gracious  and  comforting."  The 
same  writer  gives  the  following  description  of  Mr. 
Demiug's  personality:  "The  author  of  'Adiron- 
dack Stories '  and  '  Tompkins  and  Other  Folks '  has 
been  shy  of  public  recognition.  One  who  has  re- 
cently visited  him  was  charmed  by  the  modest 
writer.  He  is  a  bachelor  of  sixty,  perhaps — a  well- 
preserved  man  of  medium  height.  His  strong  and 
clean-shaven  face  is  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  some- 
what wrinkled  with  years.  His  countenance  be- 
tokens meditation,  and  a  calm  and  even  tenor  of 
life.  His  voice  is  low  and  melodious,  almost  an 
undertone.  The  impression  one  receives  from  hiin 
is,  that  he  has  kept  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life 
throughout  an  uneventful  career,  during  which  he 
has  been  thrown  on  his  mental  resources  for  solace 
and  companionship."  The  majority  of  Mr.  Ueming's 
fugitive  writings  have  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly." 

HATCH,  Henry  Beynolds,  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  at  Grand  Isle,  Grand  Isle 
CO.,  Vt.,  in  1830,  son  of  Abijah  B. 
and  Abigal  (Lyon)  Hatch.  His 
maternal  grandfather.  Rev.  Asa 
Lyon,  was  a  noted  Puritan  divine. 
Henry  Hatch's  early  years  were 
spent  in  a  typical  -New  England 
farmer's  home,  and  his  education 
was  received  in  the  public  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  six  months 
spent  in  the  Vermont  Episcopal 
Institute,  Burlington,  Vt.  Having 
always  had  a  predilection  for  mer- 
cantile life,  he  went  to  Cleve- 
land, O.,  while  still  a  young  man, 
and  entered  into  the  dry-goods 
business,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  The 
industry  was  built  up  from  small 
beginnings,  but  grew  steadily,  and  ■<^'^^<i/)<CA:'iZ^ 
the  house  of  which  he  is  the  head 
is  now  the  most  conspicuous  mei'cautile  firm  dealing 
in  dry-goods  in  Nortlieru  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  central  western  states.  Mr. 
Hatch  does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  his 
mercantile  business,  but  is  a  director  in  many  of  the 
financial  ■  institutions  of  Cleveland.  He  is  an  officer 
in  several  national  and  savings  banks,  and  a  director 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  He  is  known  as  a 
philanthropist  of  broad  sympathies  and  beneficence. 
He  built  the  Lida  Baldwin  Home,  a  home  for  in- 
fants, and  erected  also  a  library  building  for  Western 
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Reserve  University,  known  as  tlie  Hatch  Library  ; 
wliile,  in  addition  to  liis  public  gifts,  many  societies 
and  causes  liave,  unlsnown  to  the  general  public, 
been  his  beneficiaries.  Mr.  Hatch  is  vice-president 
of  the  Humane  Society  of  Ohio,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Western 
Reserve  University.  Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
and  Country  clubs  of  Cleveland.  In  religious  faith 
lie  is  a  Presbyterian.  In  all  his  dealings  he  displays 
a  character  far  finer  even  than  his  best  works ;  for 
in  him  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  suavity  and 
energy  are  conspicuous.  His  favorite  recreation  is 
travel,  and  witli  the  members  of  his  family  he  has 
made  extensive  trips  in  America  and  Europe.  Mr. 
Hatch  was  married  in  1857,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  Lida,  daughter  of  S.  I.  Baldwin,  of  that  city. 
She  died  in  1886,  and  in  1888  he  was  married  to 
Mary  C,  daughter  of  Leonard  P.  Browne,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

OVEEMYEB,  David,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Pickaway  county,  O.,  May  1,  1847,  the  second  son 
of  George  and  Harriet  (Camp)  Overmyer.  Tlie 
family  removed  'to  Indiana,  where  the  boy  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
had  acquired  sufficient  learning  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  duties  as  teacher  he  fitted  himself  for 
college.  In  1865  he  entered  Asbury  University, 
attending  at  intervals  during  three  years,  teacliing 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  at  the  col- 
lege. He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1869 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Vernon,  Ind.,  where  he 
opened  a  law  office.  In  1876  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  the  fourth  dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  He  was  married,  in  1874,  to  Alice 
Hicks,  at  North  Vernon,  Ind.  In  1883  lie  removed 
to  Topeka,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  immediately  acquired  a  position 
among  tlie  leading  lawyers  of  Kansas.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1884  was  elected  as 
an  anti-proliibition  Republican  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, where  his  ability,  knowledge  of  law,  integrity 
and  frankness  of  character,  and  his  stirring  eloquence 
made  him  a  power  in  council  and  debate.  In  the 
same  year  as  his  election  to  the  legislature,  Mr.  Over- 
myer, owing  to  tlie  party's  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  prohibition  and 
protective  tariff,  left  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  and  became  one  of  tlie 
most  influential  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  tlie  state.  In  1888  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  con- 
gress in  the  fourth  Kansas  dis- 
trict, leading  Cleveland  and  the 
rest  of  the  ticket  several  hundred 
votes.  In  1891  he  argued  the 
famous  original  package  case  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  he  deliv- 
ered a  notable  address  at  Strong 
City,  Kan. ,  in  reply  to  Judge  Dos- 
ter's  socialistic  views.  In  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Republican 
and  Populist  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1893,  Mr.  Overmyer 
maintained  the  legality  of  the  Republican  body,  and 
addressed  a  great  mass  meeting  of  citizens  on  the  usur- 
pation of  the  governor  and  the  Populist  house. 
When  the  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  he 
appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  legal  house, 
and  made  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  question 
at  issue,  wliicli  was  quoted  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  othei-.  Notwithstanding  this.  Gov.  Lew- 
elling  afterwards  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  dele- 

fates  to  the  pan-American  bi-metallic  congress  at 
t.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  September,  1893.     In  December  of 
tliat  year  he  represented  the  Democratic  party  in  the 


great  quadrangular  debate  at  Salina,  Kan.  In  1894 
Mr.  Overmyer  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
convention  for  governor,  and  made  a  memorable 
canvass  of  the  state,  largely  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  defeated  for  governor,  but  the  vote  he  received 
was  a  tribute  to  the  respect  with  which  he  is  regarded 
by  the  people,  and  to  his  ability  as  a  public  debater. 

WRENNE,   Thomas  William,  lawyer,   was 
born  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  co. ,  Va. ,  Dec.  1, 
1851,  third  son    of  Jolm   and    Margaret  Wrenne! 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  government  official  in 
Ireland,  and  the  family  for  many 
generations    was    influential    and 
highly  educated.     His  parents  re- 
moved from  Virginia  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,   in  1859.     He  received  a 
good  education  in  the  private  and 
public  schools  of  Nashville,   and 
then  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  and  master 
of  the  chancery  court  for  the  sev- 
enth chancery  district  of  'Tennes- 
see,   at    Nashville.     While   thus 
employed,   he  read  law  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  admission  to  the 
bar.     In  1878  he  was  admitted  to 
practice,  and  and  was  thus  engaged 
until    1882,   when  he   was  again 
appointed  to  the  office  of  clerk  and      ^.*»__^^ 
master,  above  mentioned.    He  re-    ^^J^p'p^Ktf. , 
mained  in  office  the  full  term  of       '      '  •  '  ' 

six  years,  and  discharged  tlie  duties  with  signal 
ability.  While  clerk  and  master,  vast  estates  and  in- 
terests were  put  under  his  management  and  control 
as  receiver  of  the  court.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  resumed  practice,  but,  having  shown 
much  ability  in  business  affairs,  he  was  urged  to 
give  his  attention  to  properties  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested. Several  years  before,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
South  Nashville  Street  railway,  and  soon  put  it  on  a 
dividend-paying  basis.  He  investigated  tlie  ques- 
tion of  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  and  within  a 
short  time  introduced  the  system  upon  his  railway, 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  operated  with  perfect 
success  in  the  United  States.  He  was  president 
of  the  McGavock  and  Mt.  Vernon  Railway  Co. 
Under  his  management  all  the  street  railways  in 
Nashville  (1889)  were  consolidated  and  acquired  by 
the  United  Electric  railway,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, and  which  became  the  most  extensive  railway 
property  then  operated  by  electric  power.  The 
street  railway  system  of  Nashville  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  "most  complete  and  convenient^  in  the 
country,  and  this  result  is  in  great  measure  due  to 
Mr.  Wrenne's  ability  and  work.  In  1894,  with 
Thomas  and  R.  C.  Plater,  he  organized  the  banking- 
house  of  Thos.  Plater  &  Co.,  which  soon  became  the 
leading  private  banking-house  of  Nashville.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  developing  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  iron  companies  that  developed  the 
charcoal  iron  interests  of  the  state,  and  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Association. 
He  was  one  of  the  active  members  that  urged  the 
celebration  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Tennessee's  admission  to  the 
Union,  by  giving  a  state  and  international  erposition, 
and  was  a  director  in  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Ex- 
position Co.,  organized  for  that  purpose.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  free- 
dom of  the  ballot  and  pure  elections.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  judicial  and 
gubernatorial  conventions.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  his  party's  committee  in  his  county,  and  of  the 
congressional  committee  of  the  Hermitage  district. 
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For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Nashville,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city.  He  was  the 
first,  and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Irish-American 
Centennial  Association  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wrenne 
took  great  interest  in  the  organization  of  a  company 
that  could  readily  give  an  abstract  showing  an  ac- 
curate chain  of  title  to  any  city  lot  or  tract  of  land 
in  Nashville  or  Davidson  county,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose established  the  Nashville  Title  Co. ,  which  is  the 
most  thorough  company  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  He 
is  now,  and  has  been,  president  of  the  company  since 
its  organization.  He  is  public-spirited,  generous  and 
charitable,  and  contributes  freely  to  charitable,  re- 
ligious and  educational  institutions.  He  was  married, 
Oct.  7,  1875,  to  Clara  Virginia,  daughter  of  John 
Frederick  Hebenstreit,  of  Nashville.  They  have  one 
daughter. 

ALFBIEND,  Thomas  Lee,  financier,  was 
born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  19,  1843,  son  of 
Thomas  Morrison  and  Mary  Jane  (Bger)  Alfriend. 
He  wag  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  after  leaving 
school  in  1859  he  entered  the  counting-house  of 
Ludlan  &  Watson.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving 
as  a  private  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  as  orderly 
sergeant.  He  was  captured  April  6,  1865,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Point  Lookout  for 
two  months,  when  he  was  pa- 
roled. Tlie  day  following  he 
went  to  Richmond  and  entered, 
as  a  clerk,  the  insurance  office  of 
Thomas  M.  Alfriend  &  Son,  the 
firm  consisting  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother,  E.  M.  Alfriend.  In 
June,  1866,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  so  remained 
until  October,  1879,  when  he 
went  into  the  insurance  business 
himself,  and  finally  succeeded 
to  the  parent  house  in  1890.  He 
is  the  representative  in  Virginia 
of  tlie  Washington  Life,  and 
Home,  of  New  York;  Phoenix 
of  London,  and  Boston  Ma- 
rine of  Boston.  He  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  popular  Citizen's 
Bank,  Richmond;  a  director  of 
•  the  Home  Building  Company, 
president  of  the  Life  Uoder- 
writers'  Association  of  Virginia,  and  Underwriters' 
Exchange  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  In  1868  he  was 
married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Dr.  Otis  M.  Manson  of 
Richmond.  They  have  four  children.  Mr.  Alfriend 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Epis- 
copal, a  member  of  the  vestry  from  its  organization 
in  1888,  and  superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Mozart  Association  and  of  the 
Wednesday  Club  Musical  Association,  with  several 
hundred  members.  He  is  a  pushing,  go-ahead, 
energetic  business  man,  always  alive  to  the  interests 
of  his  native  city  as  one  with  a  future.  So  far  he 
has  declined  political  preferment,  although  often 
invited  to  run  for  office. 

WHEELER,  Samuel,  gun  inventor,  was  born 
in  Neccaco,  Pa.,  in  1742.  He  received  a  rudimentary 
education,  and  in  his  youth  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith,  becoming  also  a  skilled  workman  in 
other  departments  of  mechanics.  Tlie  forge  which 
he  conducted  gained  a  high  local  reputation,  and 
soon  after  he  joined  the  patriot  army  as  a  private  in 
1776  members  of  his  regiment  brought  his  mechani- 
cal skill  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  Washington.  The 
latter  sent  for  Wheeler,  and  ordered  him  to  build  a 
chain  long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  span  the 
Hudson  river  at  West  Point,  and  thus  prevent  the 


passage  northward  of  British  men-of-war.  Wheeler 
replied  that  he  could  perform  the  task  if  given  access 
to  his  own  forge.  Gen.  Washington  at  once  gave 
him  his  dismissal  from  service,  remarking :  "  Badly 
as  we  want  men,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  such  a 
man  as  you."  Wheeler  returned  to  his  home  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  diligent  labor  in  a  few  months 
completed  the  chain.  It  was  transported  in  links  to 
West  Point,  stretched  across  the  river  by  the  patriot 
forces,  and  admirably  performed  the  service  for 
which  it  was  intended.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  Wheeler's  services,  given  practically  without 
recompense,  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  pa- 
triot cause.  Artillery  was  badly  needed,  and  with 
the  scanty  facilities  at  his  command  he  succeeded 
after  several  failures  in  constructing  a  cannon,  which 
was  first  used  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  and 
proved  successful  in  every  particular.  No  hasps 
were  employed  in  its  construction,  and  it  was  made 
by  firmly  welding  iron-bars.  Its  weight  was  less 
than  that  of  brass  ordnance,  and  in  range  and  accu- 
racy it  was  superior  to  any  of  the  guns  then  in  use. 
It  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  and 
transported  to  London,  where  it  was  placed  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  Tower.  Napoleon,  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  notice,  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  used  it  as 
a  model  for  his  flying  artillery.  Among  Wheeler's 
other  inventions  were  hay-scales,  hoisting-machines, 
screws,  improved  scale-beams  and  a  lantern  for 
lighthouses.  He  devised  important  impiovements 
in  the  construction  of  light-houses,  and  superintended 
the  building  of  the  lighthouses  at  Castle  William, 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor  and  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  Del.  His  early  disadvantages  considered, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10,  1820. 

HUNTINGTON,  "William  Beed,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 
1838,  son  of  Elisha  and  Hannah  (Hinckley)  Hunting- 
ton. His  father,  Elisha  Huntington,  M.D.,  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Asahel  Huntington,  minister  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  and  througli  his  mother,  Alethea  Lord, 
traced  descent  fi'om  Gov.  Bradford  of  Plymouth 
colony.  Dr.  Elisha  Huntington  was  for  eight  years 
mayor  of  Lowell,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1853.  The  family  is  an  old  one  in 
New  England,  and  is  descended  from  Christopher 
Huntington,  who  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  about 
1660.  It  has  numbered  among  its  members  many 
who  have  attained  distinction  in  various  walks  of 
life.  Educated  at  private  schools  in  Lowell,  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1859.  While  serving  for  one  year  (1859-60)  as  in- 
structor in  chemistry  at  Harvard,  he  began  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Hunt- 
ington, now  bishop  of  Central  New  York,  but  then 
rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  On  being  or- 
dained to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  Eastburn  in  1861, 
he  became  an  assistant  minister  in  Emmanuel  Church. 
In  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  remained 
there  until  1883,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  great  acceptance  and  success.  From  1883  until 
the  present  time  (1898),  he  has  been  rector  of  Grace 
parish,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  New 
York  city.  During  his  incumbency,  the  various  reli- 
gious and  charitable  activities  of  this  congregation 
have  been  greatly  augmented.  Mission  House  and 
Deaconesses'  Home  has  been  built,  a  group  of  build- 
ings known  as  the  Grace  Chapel  Settlement  has  been 
erected,  and  the  church  building  on  Broadway,  near 
Tenth  street,  has  been  much  beautified.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton has  achieved  a  notable  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  public  utterances  on  all  important  subjects 
are  characterized  by  an  intelligent  estimate  of  pres- 
ent-day needs  and  a  consistent  loyalty  to  the  stand- 
ards of  his  church.     He  has  been  particularly  iden- 
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tifled  with  the  movement  for  liturgical  revision, 
covering  a  period  of  twelve  years,  which  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  the  Standard  Prayer  Book  in 
1892;  he  has  been  active  in  the  movement  for  church 
unity,  in  behalf  of  which  he  has  published  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  for  which  he  has  labored  in  the 
general  convention;  also  in  a  revival  of  the  primitive 
order  of  deaconesses.  Two  training-schools  for  the 
education  of  deaconesses,  one  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Philadelphia,  have  been  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment. He  has  published,  beside  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  these  books:  "The  Church 
Idea,  an  Essay  toward  Unity  "(1870);  "Conditional 
Immortality"  (1878);  "The  Causes  of  the  Soul" 
(1891);  "Popular  Misconceptions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  "  (1892);  ' '  The  Peace  of  the  Church  "  (1893) ; 
"  A  Sliort  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  " 
(1893).  He  also  edited  (1883)  "  The  Book  Annexed," 
a  document  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  revision 
of  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  was 
joint  editor  with  Dr.  Hart  of  the  ' '  Standard  Prayer 
Book"  of  1892.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Columbia  College  in  1878,  and  the  same  degree 
from  Princeton  University  at  its  sesquicentennial 
anniversary  in  1896.  He  was  class-day  poet  at  Har- 
vard in  1859,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poet  at  the  same 
college  in  1870.  He  was  given  his  degree  of  D.C.L. 
by  the  University  of  the  Soiith  in  1890.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1863,  to  Theresa,  daughter  of  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.,  of  Boston,  and  niece  of  the  late  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  has  one  son,  Francis  Cleaveland,  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  New  York  city;  and  three 
daughters:  Margaret  "Wendell,  artist,  Theresa,  wife 
of  Royal  Bobbins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  Mary  Hinck- 
ley, wife  of  William  G.  Thompson,  a  lawyer  of  Bos- 
ton. 

TTHLER,  Philip  Reese,  naturalist,  was  born 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  3,  1835,  son  of  George 
Washington  Uhler,  a  well-to-do  and  philanthropic 
merchant  of  that  city,  and  of  Anna  Maria  (Reese) 
Uhler.  His  great-grandfather,  Erasmus  Uhler,  came 
to  America  from  England,  and  served  as  a  private, 
and  his  maternal  great-grandfather  was  a  captain,  in 
the  revolutionary  army.  In  the  second  war  with 
England  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were 
both  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  on  North  Point, 
in  which  the  latter,  Capt.  John  Reese,  was  wounded. 
The  boy  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Latin  School 
of  Daniel  Jones  in  Baltimore,  and  spent  three  years 
at  Harvard.  He  left  the  university,  before  gradua- 
tion, to  accept  a  position  offered  him  as  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  deep  interest  which  he  manifested  in  the  study  of 
natural  history  caused  him  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  by  him  he  was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Agassiz  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoftlogy,  at  Harvard  University,  in  1863.  He  filled 
the  position  for  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Peabody  Institute,  to  aid  in  developing  its  library. 
This  has,  mainly  under  his  management,  grown  to  be 
one  of  great  importance  and  value.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  an  associate  in  natural  sciences  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Uhler  has  also  devoted 
great  attention  to  geological  and  entomological  obser- 
vations, and  has  written  voluminous  articles  on  these 
subjects,  which  were  published  in  the  "Transac- 
tions "  of  learned  sodeties  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  and  as  special  reports  issued  by 
tlie  U.  S.  geological  survey.  He  translated  and 
edited  Dr.  Herman  A.  ITagea's  "Synopsis  of  Ne\]- 
roptera  of  North  America"  issued  by  the  Srnith- 
sonian  Institution,  in  1861.  He  has  been  energetic  in 
his  endeavors  to  encourage  the  study  of  natural 
science  in  the  schools  of  Maryland,  and  promotes 
popular  interest  by  frequent  addresses  on  scientific 
subjects,  delivered  throughout  the  state.  For  a  nu  m- 
ber  of  years  he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Mary- 


land Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  University  Club.  Mr.  Uhler  was  married,  in 
1869,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Werdebaugh  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  died  in  1883.  In  1885  he  was 
married  to  Pearl,  daughter  of  J.  A.Daniels,  of  that 
city. 

ESSABT,  John  Thurman,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Russell  county,  Va ,  Oct.  17, 1855,  son  of  Thomas 
S.  and  Eliza  A.  Essary.  His  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Tennessee  in  1867,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Claiborne  county,  where  the  son  was  brought  up, 
attending  the  country  schools  until  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  By  teaching  during  the  vacations 
he  raised  sutiicient  funds  to  enable  him  to  attend 
Tazewell  College,  in  Claiborne  county,  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  studied  law  in  the  ofiBce  of 
Hon.  Jesse  L.  Rogers  of  Tazewell,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  April,  1880.  In  the  following 
year  lie  removed  to  Rutledge,  Grainger  co.,  Tenn., 
and  began  the  practice  of  law,  at  the  same  time  taking 
part  in  political  matters.  His  fitness  for  political  life 
was  immediately  recognized,  and  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  settled  among  them  the  Democrats  of 
Grainger  county  nominated  him  as  their  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature.  The  Republican  party 
was,  however,  strong  in  the  county,  and  defeated 
its  opponents  by  a  small  majority.  In  1884  Mr. 
Essary  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Taylor  secretary  of  the 
state  bureau  of  agriculture, 
and,  after  holding  this  office 
for  two  years,  he  received 
an  appointment  as  assistant 
commissioner  of  agriculture 
for  East  Tennessee  for  a  term 
of  equal  duration.  When 
this  had  expired,  he  removed 
to  Morristown,  Tenn.,  and  in 
1889  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  John  B.  Hal- 
loway.  After  practicing  his 
profession  for  three  years,  he 
was  elected  member  of  the 
state  Democratic  executive 
committee,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1894  and  1896.  In  1892  he 
also  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  convention  that 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland 
for  president,  and  in  June,  1892,  the  newly-elected 
president  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  East  Tennessee.  As  such  he  served 
for  four  years,  and  resigned  in  March,  1897.  His  resig- 
nation not  being  accepted  by  the  president,  he  con- 
tinued to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  office  for  some 
months  longer.  In  1896  he  conducted  Gov.  Taylor's 
campaign  for  nomination  to  the  office  of  governor 
for  the  third  term,  and  in  1897  he  became  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  for  Tennessee.  Since  his  first 
entrance  into  public  life,  Mr.  Essary  has  almost  con- 
tinuously held  office,  a  fact  in  itself  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  the  esteem  in  which  his  services  are  held  in 
tlie  state.  He  was  married,  Nov.  25,  1880,  to  Maetta, 
daughter  of  J.  N.  Hill,  of  Grainger  county,  and  has 
two  children,  Jessie  F.  and  Anna  Bell  Essary. 

KIDDER,  Camillus  George,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  6,  1850,  son  of  Camillus  and 
Sarah  (Herrick)  Kidder.  He  comes  of  New  Eng- 
land colonial  stock,  being  seventh  in  descent  from 
James  Kidder,  born  at  E.  Grinstead,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, 1626,  who  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about 
1649,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  nearly  all  of  the  name 
in  America.  He  was  sergeant  in  the  military  com- 
pany of  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  was  killed  in  King 
Philip's  war,  April  16,  1676.  James  Kidder  married 
Anna  Moore,   the  wealthy    daughter    of    Francis 
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Moore,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1649,  and  from  them 
the  line  of  descent  runs  through  their  son,  John,  a 
large  landowner  of  Chelmsford,  horn  about  1656, 
and  Lydia  Parker,  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  his  wife;  their 
son,  Thomas,  born  in  Chelmsford,  1690,  and  Joanna 
Keyes,  his  wife;  their  son,  Col.  Reuben  Kidder, 
born  in  Chelmsford,  1733,  a  Royalist,  prominent, 
wealthy  and  respected  citizen  of  New  Ipswich,  and 
Susannah  Burge,  his  wife;  their  son,  Reuben,  a  law- 
yer of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
class  of  1791,  and  Lois  Cros- 
by, his  wife;  their  son,  Camillus 
of  Waterville,  Me.  Educated 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  Camillus  G.  Kidder  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  where  he 
won  distinction,  especially  in 
literature.  He  spent  the  year  after 
graduation,  1873-73,  traveling  in 
Europe,  and  visited  the  Vienna 
exposition.  On  his  return  he  en- 
gaged in  private  tutoring  for  a 
short  period,  and  then  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  LL.B., 
cum  laude,  in  1875.  He  set- 
tled in  New  York  city  as  man- 
aging clerk  to  the  well-known 
firm  of  Emott,  Burnett  &  Ham- 
mond, ex- Judge  James  Emott  being  the  senior  mem- 
ber, and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  with  special 
mention,  in  1877,  he  was  admitted  to  a  junior  part- 
nership in  the  firm  of  Emott,  Burnett  &  Kidder. 
"When  Judge  Emott  died  in  1886,  Mr.  Kidder  com- 
menced practice  by  himself,  and  continued  until 
1891,  when  he  associated  with  him  John  S.  Melclier, 
under  the  style  of  Kidder  &  Meloher.  Later,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Hon.  William  M.  Ivins,  ex-chamber- 
lain of  New  York  city,  the  firm  became  Ivins,  Kid- 
der &  Melcher,  as  at  present  (1898)  constituted.  Mr. 
Kidder  confines  himself  chiefly  to  office  practice, 
being  trustee  of  several  large  estates  and  counsel  for 
several  corporations.  Although  he  seldom  appears 
in  court,  his  standing  at  the  bar  is  high.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  University,  Harvard,  Reform  and 
Church  clubs;  the  state  and  city  bar  associations; 
the  Down-town  Association,  and  the  Geographical 
and  New  England  societies,  all  of  New  York  city. 
In  politics  he  is  an  independent  Democrat,  having 
rendered  active  political  services  In  behalf  of  good 
government  and  various  reforms  in  Orange,  ISL  J., 
where  he  has  made  his  residence  since  1881.  He 
was  also  school  commissioner  of  Orange  (1890-93), 
and  holds  high  ofl3cial  connections  with  several  local 
institutions  and  organizations.  In  religious  faith  an 
Episcopalian,  he  has  been  vestryman  of  AH  Saints' 
Church,  Orange.  He  was  married,  Dec.  3,  1881,  to 
Matilda  Cushman,  daughter  of  Gustavus  William 
Faber,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  D.  A.  Cushman, 
of  New  York  city.  They  have  had  three  children, 
Jerome  Paber,  Lois  Paber  and  George  Herrick  Paber 
Kidder. 

LAWRENCE,  Samuel,  revolutionary  soldier, 
was  born  in  1754.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  John  Lawrence,  of  Great  St.  Albans, 
Herefordshire,  who  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
to  Massachirsetts  in  1635.  He  settled  in  Groton 
in  1660.  Samuel  Lawrence  was  just  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when  he  heard  of  the  news  from  Con- 
cord of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
alone  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  throughout  the 
war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major.  Por  forty  years 
he  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Groton,  Conn.  He  was  married  to  Susanna,  daughter 


of  William  Parker  of  Groton,  who  died  May  3, 
1845,  aged  eighty-nine.  Maj.  Lawrence  died  in 
Groton,  Nov.  8,  1827. 

MABSHAIiIi,  Thomas  Francis,  orator,  was 
born  at  Prankfort,  Ky.,  June  7,  1801.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  himself  a  man  of  fine  in- 
tellect, and  the  youngest  brother  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  He  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father, 
under  whom  he  gained  a  more  than  academic  edu- 
cation in  the  classical  and  philosophical  branches. 
On  completing  this  course  of  study,  he  made  a  tour 
of  Virgini?,,  and  tlMin  began  to  read  law  under  his 
uncle,  James  Marshall,  with  whom  he  remained  two 
years.  He  had  intended  to  practice  law,  but,  be- 
coming interested  in  public  events  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  yielded  to  his  natural  pro- 
pensities and  plunged  into  politics.  A  contemporary, 
writer  calls  him  "the  foremost  Kentuckian  orator 
of  his  time  ;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  time,  since 
his  time  included  the  first  orators  Kentucky  has  pro- 
duced." Clay,  the  Breckenridges  and  the  other 
Marshalls  were  among  those  eclipsed  by  ' '  Tom " 
Marshall's  silver  tongue.  His  first  political  speeches 
were  characterized  by  great  brilliancy  of  thought 
and  delivery,  and  resulted  naturally  in  his  election 
to  the  state  legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket.  Taking 
his  seat  in  1833,  he  found  himself  confronted  with 
the  South  Carolina  nullification  question,  and  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  this 
matter  won  his  earliest  laurels  by  a  singularly  bril- 
liant report,  in  which  he  refuted  the  arguments  of 
the  nullification  party,  and  eloquently,  yet  without 
offense,  pointed  out  the  duty  of  upholding  the 
Union.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Louisville,  where  he 
was  soon  after  again  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
Although  strangely  expressing  the  conviction  that 
his  real  interests  lay  in  shunning  politics  for  a  time, 
his  inborn  love  of  public  life  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. Instability  was  his  most  unfortunate  char- 
acteristic, since  it  led  him,  first-place,  to  neglect  his 
profession  for  the  uneasy  career  of  an  orator,  and 
then  to  relinquish  the  honors  due  to  his  eloquence  by 
indulging  his  appetite  for  drink.  Gradually  he  be- 
came a  confirmed  drunkard,  nor  was  he  ever  able  to 
put  forth  sufficient  effort  to  break  off  the  habit.  In 
1845  he  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and  was  de- 
feated. In  1846,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war,  he  raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  of  which  he 
was  elected  captain.  Still,  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  never  allowed  to  exhibit  his  valor  on 
the  field;  and  the  only  chance  he  had  of  risking  his 
life  was  in  a  duel  with  James  M.  Jackson,  whom  he 
challenged  when  so  ill  that  he  was  too  weak  to 
stand  during  the  firing.  This  was  Marshall's  third 
duel ;  in  the  first  one  he  had  been  disabled,  and  in 
the  second,  had  wounded  his  opponent.  He  sent  an- 
other challenge  a  few  years  later,  while  serving  as 
judge  of  the  Louisville  circuit  court.  Marshall  was 
delivering  a  speech  in  the  court-house  at  Lexington, 
when  Judge  Aaron  K.  Wolley  interrupted  with 
threats  of  striking  him.  "Consider  the  blow  struck, 
Mr.  Wolley,"  said  Marshall,  with  a  graceful  wave 
of  his  hand,  and  continued  his  oration,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  delivered  the  challenge.  The  quarrel 
was,  however,  patched  up  by  friends.  Prom  1841 
to  1843  he  sat  in  congress,  under  Clay;  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  his  most  brilliant  oratorical 
efforts  were  made.  Few  of  these  were  preserved; 
for,  incensed  at  mistakes  made  in  transcribing  one 
of  his  speeches,  he  affronted  the  reporters  by  tel- 
ling them  "not  to  again  attempt  to  pass  upon  the 
public  their  infernal  gibberish  for  his  English,"  and, 
consequently,  thereafter  they  did  not  report  his 
English  at  all.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  preserved 
in  a  volume  of  his  "  Speeches  and  Writings,"  pub- 
lished in  1854.  In  1849  Marshall  was  defeated  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  election  to  the  constitutional  con- 
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vention,  and  he  attacked  the  resolutions  of  that  body 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  articles,  published  in  "The 
Old  Guard,"  a  campaign  journal,  of  which  he  was 
editor.  In  1851  he  again  sat  in  the  legislature.  In 
1858  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Louisville, 
on  tlie  "Philosophy  of  History,"  which  were  won- 
derfully brilliant  whenever  the  orator  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  lecture-hall  in  a  sober  condition.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  Marshall's  health  had  be- 
come too  much  wrecked  by  his  excesses  for  him  to 
take  any  part  in  it;  besides,  his  sympathies  were 
divided.  He  was  married  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  near  Versailles,  Ky.,  Sept. 
33,  1864. 

McCABE,  William  Gordon,  author  and  educa- 
tor, was  born  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  4,  1841,  son 
of  John  Collins  McCabe,  D.D.,  and  Sophia  Gordon 
Taylor,  his  wife.  George  Taylor,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  his  maternal  great- 
great-grandfather.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Hampton  Academy,  where  he  was  twice  gold  medal- 
ist, and  after  three  years  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  army. 
In  1863  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and 
served  before  Richmond.  In  1863  he  was  assistant 
adjutant-general  on  Gen.  Ripley's  staff  during  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  being  in  Fort  Sumter  when  bom- 
barded, and  also  in  battery  Wagner.  Returning  to 
Virginia,  lie  was  adjutant  in  Pegram's  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  from  the  Wil- 
derness to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  1865  he 
founded  the  University  School  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
which  under  his  care  has  since  been  in  successful 
operation,  attracting  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Two  of  his  books,  ' '  The  Defence  of  Petersburg 
1864-65  "  (1876),  and  "Aids  to  Latin  Orthography" 
(1877),  have  been  translated  into  German.  He  has 
also  published  a  Latin  grammar  and  reader  (1883-84), 
an  edition  of  CiBsar  (1885),  and  "Virginia  Schools 
Before  and  After  the  Revolution"  (1890),  besides 
many  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  criticisms  in  the 
magazines.  He  has  traveled  extensively  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  made  many  visits  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne 
and  other  literary  characters. 

CBEVECOBTJB,  Jean  Hector  St.  John  de, 
author,  was  born  in  Caen,  Normandy^in-W31.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  schoSlin  England, 
and  remained  there  for  six  years,  meantime  becom- 
ing better  versed  in  the  English  than  in  the  French 
language,  and  conceiving  the  prevalent  passion  for 
emigrating  to  the  American  colonies.  He  sailed 
for  America  in  1754,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  New 
York  city,  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  American 
merchant.  During  the  revolutionaiy  war  his  lands 
were  overrun  by  the  armies,  and  the  family  suffered 
many  reverses.  M.  de  Crevecoeur  was  imprisoned 
in  New  York  for  three  months,  under  suspicion  as  a 
spy,  and  upon  his  release  sailed  for  England.  There 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "Letters  from  an 
American  Parmer,"  in  which  he  gave  a  very  idyllic 
and  exaggerated  description  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed in  America  at  the  period  just  preceding  the 
revolution,  tracing  also  the  causes  and  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  work  was  well  received  in  the  highest 
literary  circles;  and  years  later  found  an  especial 
friend  in  Hazlitt,  who  recommended  it  to  Charles 
Lamb,  and  in  1839,  wrote  a  flattering  account  of  it  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Review, "in  the  course  of  which  he 
says : ' '  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  author's  work 
is  that  where  he  describes  the  first  indications  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war— the  distant 
murmur  of  the  tempest,  the  threatened  inroad  of  the 
Indians,  like  an  inundation,  on  the  peaceful  back 
settlements;    his  complaints  and  his  auguries  are 


fearful."  In  the  following  year  Crevecoeur  visited 
France  and  brought  out  a  French  translation  of  his 
work,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  this  was  that  some 
500  French  families  were  induced  by  his  glowing 
descriptions  to  emigrate  to  the  Ohio  region, 
where,  far  from  realizing  the  dreams  raised  by  the 
"American  Farmer,"  most  of  them  died  of  famine 
and  fever.  In  the  meantime,  Crevecceur,  innocent 
of  the  disastrous  effect  of  his  pretty  and  fanciful 
work,  was  reaping  a  harvest  of  political  honors.  He 
was  highly  favored  in  the  political  circles  of  his  native 
land,  and  on  his  departure  for  America  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  French  consulate  at  New  York.  When  he 
arrived  in  America  he  found  that  his  wife  had  died 
in  his  absence,  and  his  four  children  had  been  saved 
from  destitution  only  by  the  kindness  of  a  Boston 
merchant.  In  his  public  affairs  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate, for  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the 
new  authorities  in  America,  and  Washington  ex- 
pressed approval  of  his  appointment  as  consul.  While 
ofliciating  at  New  York  he  was  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  and  on  one  occasion  was  invited  by 
the  aged  Franklin,  then  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he 
was  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  German  college  he 
had  founded.  In  1793  M.  de  CreveccEur  resigned 
his  position  and  retired  to  France,  spending  his  de- 
clining years  at  Rouen  and  Sarcelles,  where  he  wrote 
his  later  works,  "La  Culture des  PommesdeTerre," 
ami  "Voyage  dans  la  haute  Pennsylvanie  et  dans 
I'Etat  de  New  York."  In  the  former  he  treats  of  a 
subject  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  for  it  was  he 
who  had  introduced  the  culture  of  the  American 
potato  into  Normandy.  In  a  note  to  William  Dar- 
lington's "Memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall,"  the 
following  personal  description  of  M.  de  Crevecoeur 
is  given  m  the  words  of  Samuel  Breck  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  saw  Crevecoeur  in  Paris  in  1787:  "  St.  John 
was  by  nature,  by  education  and  by  his  writings  a 
philanthropist;  a  man  of  serene  temper,  and  pure 
benevolence.  'The  milk  of  human  kindness  circulated 
in  every  vein.  Of  manners  unassuming;  prompt  to 
serve,  slow  to  censure,  intelligent,  beloved  and  highly 
worthy  of  the  esteem  and  respect  he  everywhere 
received."  He  died  at  Sarcelles,  in  November, 
1813. 

BANA,  Paul,  journalist,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  30,  1853,  son  of  Charles  Anderson  and 
Eunice  MacDaniel  Dana.  His  father  was  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Sun."  Paul  Dana  was 
prepared  for  college  at  E.  A. 
Gibben's  school  in  New  York 
city,  and  entered  Harvard,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1874.  He 
then  entered  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  in  1878,  almost 
immediately  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  "Sun."  He 
had  a  large  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  responsibility  of  its 
editorial  department  from  the 
first,  and  from  the  ability  he  dis- 
played made  it  evident  that  he 
was  destined  to  assume  an  im-  ^^       , 

portant  place  in  the  field  of  y^^stSj^^J^ 
journalism.  On  the  death  of  his  ^  .«**»-*'  <  e^ 
father,  he  became  editor-in-chief 
of  the  "Sun,"  assuming  his  duties  Oct.  34,  1897. 
He  has  served  since  1883  as  a  major  and  ordnance 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  3d  (subsequently  the  1st 
brigade)  N.G.S.N.Y.,  formerly  commanded  by  Gen. 
Fitzgerald.  From  1890  until  1893  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  public  parks  in  New  York  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Racquet  and  University  clubs,  and  a 
number  of  other  social  organizations. 
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GPP,  Frederick,  U.  S.  consul,  -was  born  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  July  15,  1863,  son  of  Valentine 
0pp.  His  father  was  of  German  and  his  mother 
of  Irish  descent.  Frederick  attended  school  in  his 
native  city,  and  subsequently,  for  five  or  six  years, 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1888  he  removed 
to  Llano,  Tex.,  and  there  read  law  in  a  private 
otflce;  then  pursued  a  two  years'  course  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Texas.  During  his 
college  course  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-students  to 
represent  them  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  the  southern 
inter-collegiate  oratorical  contest,  and  while  there 
was  chosen  president  of  the  association  represented 
by  the  contestants.  On  establishing  himself  as  a 
lawyer  at  Llano,  Mr.  Opp  became  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  politician  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  elected  captain  of  the  Llano  light  infantry, 
and  served  for  a  term  as  first  mayor  of  the  city.  In 
1892  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
state  convention,  and  was  there  elected  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Democratic  national  convention  of  1892. 
Although  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  this 
convention,  Mr.  Opp,  by  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
came  to  play  a  very  important  part.  Just  before 
the  final  vote  for  a  presidential  candidate  was  taken, 
and  after  the  convention  had  been  in  session  all  night 
(it  was  then  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning), 
the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran  of  New  York  gained  per- 
mission to  make  a  few  remarks.  These 
few  remarks  grew  into  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  appeals  that  have  ever  been 
heard  in  a  political  body.  It  was 
in  behalf  of  David  B.  Hill,  whose 
strength  had  been  growing  steadily 
every  hour  since  the  convention  as- 
sembled, and  Mr.  Cockran's  purpose 
was  to  secure  an  adjournment  until 
twelve  o'clock  of  that  day,  in  order 
to  have  time  to  overtake  the  winning 
candidate,  Grover  Cleveland,  who  had 
but  a  very  few  votes  below  the  neces- 
sary two  thirds.  After  Mr.  Cockran 
had  spoken  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
without  any  signs  of  concluding,  it  be- 
came evident  that  he  had  completely 
mastered  the  audience  by  his  elo- 
quence; but  suddenly  Mr.  Opp  arose, 
and  after  three  determined  efforts,  se- 
cured recognition  from  the  chair  and 
demanded  that  the  ballot  be  then  taken,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  just  before  the  speaker  began.  Of 
course,  this  demand,  coming  at  that  supreme  moment, 
created  the  wildest  pandemonium;  and  Mr.  Cockran, 
in  spite  of  his  most  valiant  efforts,  never  again  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  tired  and  ex- 
cited delegates.  Within  fifteen  minutes  the  ballot  was 
taken.  Mr.  Opp  received  words  of  commendation 
from  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  a  personal  let- 
ter from  Pres.  Cleveland,  thanking  him  for  his 
timely  act  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  XJ.  S. 
consul  at  Breslau,  Germany,  where  he  has  since  held 
office.  Mr.  Opp  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position 
by  his  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  his  legal 
and  political  training,  and  his  gift  of  winning  and 
persuasive  oratoiy. 

DICKSON,  Thomas,  manufacturer  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  at  Leeds,  England,  March  26,  1824, 
son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Linen)  Dickson,  of 
Lauder,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to 
Amenca  in  1832,  and  located  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  four  years  later  settled  at  Carbondale,  Pa.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Dickson,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  British  army.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  and  in  early  youth  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Carbondale, 


Pa.,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  several  years, 
when  he  became  the  junior  partner  of  Benjamin  & 
Dickson,  in  the  mercantile  and  foundry  business, 
with  wliom  he  was  successfully  connected  until 
1856.  The  partnei-ship  having  terminated,  he,  with 
others,  established  the  iron  and  machine  plant 
at  Scranton  which  in  1862  became  the  Dickson 
Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  Dickson  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  active  manager,  and  the  enterprise  met  with 
rapid  success.  The  company  built  locomotives  for 
railways,  and  engines  for  mills  and  mines,  and  con- 
structed all  kinds  of  machinery  for  other  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
new  companies  that  were  rapidly  formed  all  over 
the  country.  Their  facilities  were  being  constantly 
increased  and  their  shops  enlarged,  until,  in  the  loco- 
motive department  alone,  they  were  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  over  one  hundred  locomotives  annually,  and 
their  stationary  engines  and  machinery  found  ulti- 
mately a  world-wide  market.  Very  early  in  the 
career  of  this  company,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Co.  became  a  large  purchaser  of  its  products, 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  companies  were  founded 
in  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  and  proved 
helpful  to  each  other  in  many  ways.  In  1859  Mr. 
Dickson  was  offered  the  position  of  coal  superintend- 
ent by  the  president  of  the  sister  company,  and  prom- 
ised that  of  general  superintendent  when  arrange- 
ments could  be  completed.  He  accepted  it,  making 
the  proviso  that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  his  own  company  and  to  hold  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  as  heretofore,  a  regu- 
lar purchaser  of  its  products.  During  the  ensuing 
two  years  Mr.  Dickson  held  this  double  position. 
His  work  and  responsibilities  increased  yearly,  for 
the  enlarged  schemes  of  both  companies  called  for 
the  most  skillful  financiering.  He  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Co.  in  1867, 
and  put  his  whole  ability  into  carrying  forward  the 
development  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Co.,  and, 
having  established  its  offices  in  Scranton,  removed 
there  and  proceeded  to  identify  himself  with  the 
young  city,  both  in  a  social  and  business  way.  In 
1867  he  became  vice-president  of  the  company,  and 
in  1869  its  president,  so  continuing  until  his  death. 
In  1863  Mr.  Dickson,  with  several  leading  citizens 
of  Scranton,  assisted  in  organizing  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Scranton,  of  which  he  remained  a  leading 
director  until  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he 
was  prominent  in  organizing  the  Moosic  Powder  Co. , 
of  which  also  he  became  a  director.  Chief  among  the 
other  business  interests  with  which  he  was  identified 
were  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Co.,  and  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York.  In  1871  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  world  for  his  health.  His  duties  during  the 
ensuing  years  of  financial  panic,  labor  troubles  and 
general  business  depression,  made  heavy  drafts  on 
his  physical  strength,  but  he  met  them  all  and  car- 
ried his  company  safely  through  every  crisis.  His 
fondness  for  literature  was  marked,  and  during 
his  busy  career  he  accumulated  a  library  of 
7,000  volumes,  which  was  generally  believed  to  be 
the  best  private  collection  in  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
business  man,  Mr.  Dickson  was  remarkable  for  his 
clear  judgment,  unflagging  energy  and  great  tenacity 
of  purpose.  He  was  a  man  of  strictest  character 
and  integrity,  and  knew  no  fear  in  carrying  out  his 
conviction  of  duty.  He  died  at  his  country-seat,  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  July  81,  1884. 

DICKSON,  James  Pringle,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  July  34,  1852,  son  of 
Thomas  Dickson.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Scranton  and  at  Lafayette  College,  leaving 
the  latter,  on  account  of  ill  health,  before  completing 
the  classical  course.  In  order  to  improve  his  physi- 
cal condition,  he  entered  an  engineering  corps  en- 
gaged in  railroad  construction,  operating  with  the 
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Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1869,  when  he  went  to  Chioa,  where, 
for  a  little  over  two  years,  he  filled  a  minor  but  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  extensive  commission-house 
of  Olyphant  &  Co.,  at  Hong  Kong.  About  the 
close  of  1873  he  gave  up  this  position,  and  returned 
to  America,  passing  through  Europe  on  the  home- 
ward journey.  With  Ms  faculties  thus  sharpened 
by  a  voyage  around  the  world,  his  health  greatly 
improved,  and  a  business  experience  of  exceptional 
value,  lie  entered  the  Dickson  Manufactiu-ing  Co. 
on  his  return,  taking  a  subordinate  position  as  clerk. 
In  1875  he  was  sent  to  Wilkesbarre  as  the  agent  of 
the  corporation.  Seven  years  later  he  was  elected 
vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Scranton,  and 
in  June,  1886,  became  its  president.  Although  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Dickson  proved  himself  possessor 
of  executive  ability  of  a  high  order,  and,  as  a  manu- 
facturer and  business  man,  ranks  with  the  most 
active  and  progressive  of  his  compeers.  He  is  a  di- 
rector in  the  Moosic  Powder  Co.,  the  Scranton  Elec- 
tric Heat  and  Power  Co.,  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Co., 
and  is  interested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  coal  and 
iron  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scranton. 

LOGAN,  George,  senator,  was  born  in  Stanton, 
Pa. ,  Sept.  9,  1753.  He  was  the  grandson  of  James 
Log&n,  and  the  son  of  William  Logan.  He  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  education  in  Scotland,  studied 
two  years  at  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  and  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  1779,  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe, 
and  returned  to  America.  He  was  engaged  in  agri- 
culture for  a  time,  but  this  occupation  was  inter- 
rupted by. his  election  to  the  legislature,  where  he 
served  several  terms.  In  June,  1798,  he  went  to 
Europe  on  a  mission  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  im- 
pending war  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Arriving  in  Hamburg,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
succeeded  iu  persuading  the  French  government  to 
raise  the  embargo  on  American  shipping,  and  con- 
ducted himself  so  judiciously  that  he  made  the  way 
easy  for  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  peace. 
Oh  returning  to  America,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  Federalists,  and  a  law  was  passed  by  congress 
called  the  "Logan  act,"  which  made  it  a  high  mis- 
demeanor for  a  citizen  to  take  part  in  any  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  power. 
Although  Mr.  Logan  had  taken  up  his  mission  to 
France  partly  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  gone 
only  after  the  urgent  persuasion  of  several  promi- 
nent personages  ;  consequently,  on  being  met  by 
congressional  action  of  this  character,  he  published 
a  letter  dated  Jan.  18,  1799,  in  which  he  vindicated 
his  course.  Mr.  Logan  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  as  a  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  from  1801  to  1807.  In  1810,  undaunted  and 
undeterred  by  the  disturbance  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  peaceful  efforts  in  Prance,  he  consti- 
tuted himself  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  iu  relation  to  the 
questions  which  were  at  issue  at  this  time  between 
them.  He  visited  London  for  this  purpose  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Dr.  Logan  was  a  Quaker,  and,  it  is  stated,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  good 
standing  who  ever  had  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate.  He  was  an  able  writer,  a  man  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  published  "Experiments  on  Gypsum" 
and  "Rotation  of  Crops,"  in  1797,  and  other  pam- 
phlets on  agricultural  subjects.  He  died  at  Stanton, 
Pa.,  April  9,  1831. 

N'ORTON,  John  Pitkin,  educator,  was  born  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1833.  His  parents  located 
at  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and  he  attended  for  a 
time  the  well-known  school  of  Simeon  Hart.    From 


his  earliest  youth  the  boy  was  a  student  of  nature, 
and  a  remai'kably  keen  observer  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  His  first  work  in  this 
direction  was  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  min- 
erals. The  winter  of  1838-39  he  passed  in  Albany, 
studying  French,  mathematics,  music  and  drawing; 
the  winter  of  1839-40  in  Brooklyn,  studying  under 
Prof.  Theodore  Dwight,  and  the  following  year  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  natural  philosophy  in  New  Haven.'  In  1841  he 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  before  a  lyceum  on 
the  subject  of  birds,  with  the  result  of  securing  the 
passage  of  a  law  at  the  next  town  meeting  for  their 
protection.  In  1841  and  1843  he  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  anatomy  in  Boston,  and 
also  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Harris  on  entomology,  and 
of  Prof.  Greenleaf  on  law.  During  1843  he  tried 
the  profession  of  farming  on  his  own  account  at 
Farmington,  and  the  next  winter  studied  agricul- 
tural chemistry  in  the  Yale  College  laboratory.  He 
had  by  this  time  determined  to  become  thoroughly 
informed  on  all  processes  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  1844,  was  received  as  a  pupil  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Association 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  prepared  an  essay  on  analyses  of 
food-plants,  which,  presented  to  the  Highland  Agri- 
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cultural  Society,  received  a  prize  of  fifty  sovereigns  ; 
two  papers  of  his,  read  before  the  British  Association, 
were  also  well  received.  Mr.  Norton  made  many 
excursions  to  different  parts  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, examining  the  best-cultivated  farms  of  the 
kingdom.  He  also  attended  agricultural  festivals, 
and  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  Albany 
"  Cultivator."  Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1846, 
he  was  elected  to  the  recently  founded  professorship 
of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  in  Yale  College,  and  began  work  with 
great  zeal  in  the  fall  of  1847,  at  the  same  time  inter- 
esting himself  in  the  question  of  the  new  philosophi- 
cal department  of  the  university,  and  with  the  result 
that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  was  first 
offered  by  Yale.  In  the  fall  of  1846  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  resumed  study  in  the  laboratory  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  worked  hard  until  July,  1847. 
Prof.  Norton  published  numerous  articles  on  ag- 
riculture, and  delivered  addresses  before  agricultu- 
ral societies  throughout  the  country  ;  and  among 
other  notable  courses  was  that  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  of  Albany,  New  York,  in  1851. 
By  far  his  most  important  work  is  his  "Elements  of 
Scientific  Agriculture,"  considered  one  of  the  best 
treatises  on  the  subject  extant.  His  last  work  was 
his  edition  of  Stephen's  "  Farmer's  Guide,"  to  which 
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he  added  notes  and  an  appendix,  greatly  increasing 
the  value  of  the  original  work.  Prof.  Norton  was 
married,  in  December,  1847,  to  Elizabeth  P.  Marvin, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Farmington,  Conn., 
Sept.  5,  1853.  Within  a  few  hours  before  his  death 
he  bequeathed  to  Yale  College,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived no  salary  whatever,  the  whole  apparatus  of 
liis  laboratory,  together  with  his  books  and  other 
articles,  valued  at  more  than  |2,000.  It  was  said  of 
him,  by  the  editor  of  the  "Cultivator,"  that  he  was 
' '  The  most  practical  agricultural  writer  and  thinker 
of  the  present  time,  and  tliat  his  efforts  promised 
more  permanently  beneficial  results  than  those  of 
any  other  man." 

CHILD,  Francis  James,  scholar,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1825.  He  was  the  sou  of  a 
sailmaker,  and  was  descended  from  an  emigrant  to 
Massachusetts  about  the  year  1636.  He  was  capable, 
even  as  a  boy,  of  unlimited  study;  and  Mr.  Dixwell, 
head-master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  made  a 
special  effort  to  have  him  sent  to  college.  On  enter- 
ing Harvard  he  took  the  lead  of  his  class,  and,  at 
graduation,  lie  received  the  distinction  of  being 
elected  class  orator,  and  also  having  the  first  part  at 
commencement.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
mathematics.  In  1848  he  was  tran.sferred  to  a  tutor- 
ship in  history  and  political  economy,  with  certain 
duties  of  instruction  in  English.  In  1849  he  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  travel  and  study,  return- 
ing, late  in  1851,  to  receive  an  appointment  as 
Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Edward  Tyrrel  Channing.  While  in 
Europe,  he  studied  at  GOttingen  and  Berlin.  In 
1854  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Gflt- 
tingen.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Harvard  in  1884,  and  L.H.D  by  Co- 
lumbia in  1887.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge  he 
made  a  thorough  study  of  Chaucer  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  tliat  time.  He  superintended  an  American 
edition  of  the  British  poets,  edited  Spenser's  works, 
and  an  edition  of  English  and  Scottish  ballads 
(8  vols.  1857-58).  A  collection  of  "Poems  of  Sor- 
row and  Comfort "  appeared  in  1865.  In  1863  he 
published  his  very  important  "  Observations  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,"  in  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  and,  in  1873,  "Observations  on  the  Lan- 
guage of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis "  (laid  before 
the  academy  in  1866). 
These  two  papers  were  re- 
arranged by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  and  reissued  in  the 
latter's  "Early  English 
Pronunciation,  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Shak- 
spere  and  Chaucer."  Prof. 
Child  then  began  the  great 
work  of  his  life — the  prep- 
aration of  an  exhaustive 
edition  of  old  English  and 
Scottish  popular  ballads. 
So  laborious  was  the  under- 
taking that  the  first  volume  did  not  appear  until  1883, 
and  the  last,  only  in  1898,  after  his  death.  This 
moniimental  work  was  as  highly  praised  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  the  United  Slates.  Frederick  J.  Fumi- 
vall,  of  England,  said  of  it:  "I  have  never  seen 
more  conscientious  and  better  work  in  my  life  than 
Prof.  Child's.  The  book  is  an  lienor  to  its  editor, 
an  American";  and  a  reviewer  in  the  New  York 
"Nation"  remarked:  "As  time  advances,  the  merits 
of  this  great  collection  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  known  and  recognized.  Unless  new  sources  of 
traditional  ballad  literature  are  brought  to  light, — 
which  is  not  a  thing  to  be  expected,  and  hardly  to 
be  imagined, — the  present  work  will  remain  for  all 
time  the  final  one  upon  the  subject."  xliv.  335.   Not 


less  important  was  Prof.  Child's  service  to  education 
in  the  classroom.  He  not  only  inculcated  there  the 
principle  of  writing  and  speaking  the  purest  English, 
but  set  the  example  of  it.  He  was  an  inspiring 
teacher,  and  his  scholars  realized  that  he  lelt  a 
personal  interest  in  their  progress.  He  affected  no 
austere  gravity,  but  was  always  friendly  and  com- 
panionable, and  in  this  also  set  an  example  much 
needed  at  that  time.  His  character  was,  if  anything, 
superior  to  his  scholarship.  His  patriotism  was  un- 
stinted; he  favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  a  time 
when  it  required  great  courage  to  do  so,  and  was  a 
practical  politician,  always  attending  caucuses  and 
serving  as  a  delegate  in  numerous  conventions. 
His  generosity  made  him  many  friends  among  the 
indigent.  In  social  life  he  was  noted  for  his  brilliant 
conversation,  which  sometimes  was  only  matched  by 
the  poet  Lowell's;  but  his  sallies  of  wit  and  bursts  of 
eloquence  on  any  subject  that  interested  him  have 
passed  away  without  a  record.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Robert  Sedgwick  of  New  York  city. 
Prof.  Child  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1896. 
SHtTMARD,  Benjamin  Franklin,  geologist 
and  physician,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  34, 
1830,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Catherine  (Getz)  Shu- 
mard.  His  patei'nal  ancestors  were  Huguenot  refu- 
gees. His  maternal  grandfather,  Peter  Getz,  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts  and  achieve- 
ments, claimed  to  have  invented 
the  first  fire-engine  in  America. 
He  was  a  naval  officer  in  the  war 
of  1813,  serving  under  Lawrence 
at  the  battle  between  the  Hornet 
and  Peacock;  later  a  lieutenant 
in  the  land  forces',  and  after 
the  war  a  successful  publisher, 
editor,  bookseller  and  author, 
being  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Reading  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age,  young 
Slmmard  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  upon  a  three 
years'  course  of  study  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O.  His 
father  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
before  he  was  prepared  for 
graduation,  and  he  accompanied 
him  without  taking  his  degree.  Two  years  later  he 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
but  also  left  this  institution  to  go  with  his  parents  to 
Louisville,  Ky.  There  he  studied  privately  under 
Prof.  Gross,  and  entering  the  medical-  institute  of 
the  city  in  1841,  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He 
then  opened  an  office  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  but  re- 
mained there  less  than  a  year,  his  retiring  modesty 
and  devotion  to  scientific  research  both  proving  an- 
tagonistic to  his  success  in  building  up  a  practice. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Louisville,  where  he  made 
extensive  explorations,  in  company  with  his  friend. 
Prof.  Cobb,  of  neighboring  localities  rich  in  or- 
ganic remains.  In  1846  M.  fidouard  de  Verneuil, 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  visited 
Louisville  in  the  course  of  a  tour  made  to  determine 
the  parallelism  of  the  palaeozoic  formations  of  North 
America  with  those  of  Europe.  In  these  researches 
he  was  materially  aided  by  Dr.  Shumard's  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  Kentucky,  finding  in  his 
collections  fossils  so  analogous  to  many  in  his  own 
cabinet  at  home  as  to  fix  beyond  a  doubt  the  equiva- 
'  lence  of  the  corresponding  strata.  The  service  he 
was  able  to  do  scientists  in  France  brought  Dr.  Shu- 
mard  to  the  notice  of  those  in  America,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Owen,  in 
the  geological  survey  of  the  northwestern  territories 
under  the  direction  of  congress.  During  the  winter 
of  1846-47  he  worked  with  Dr.  Owen  in  his  labora- 
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tory,  at  New  Harmony,  analyzing  minerals  and  soils, 
and  preparing  his  report  for  the  press.  He  continued 
to  labor  in  the  survey  of  the  territories  under  the 
U.  S.  government  until  1850,  when  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Oregon  with  Dr.  John  Evans,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  geological  reconnoissance  of  that  territory. 
The  work  occupied  liim  eighteen  months,  and  the 
palseontological  report  of  the  survey  was  written  by 
him.  In  1853  he  returned  to  Louisville,  and  for  nearly 
a  year  was  employed  on  the  palaeontology  of  the 
Red  river  exploration,  which  had  just  been  completed 
by  his  brother,  Dr.  George  G.  Shumard  and  Capt. 
R.  B.  Marcy.  In  1853  he  was  invited  by  Prof.  Gr. 
C.  Swallow  to  take  the  position  of  assistant  geologist 
and  palseontologist  on  the  Missouri  geological  survey, 
and  that  year  he  removed  to  St.  Louis.  After  spend- 
ing five  years  in  this  connection  he  was  invited  by 
Gov.  Runnels  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  Texas. 
He  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work  in  1858, 
and  in  two  years  had  progressed  so  far  >"  j  it  as  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  of  almost  the  entire  eastern 
and  middle  portions  of  the  stale;  and  the  specimens 
collected  during  the  survey  were  arranged  prepara- 
tory to  writing  his  report,  when  a  change  of  gov- 
ernors caused  him  to  be  removed  from  office.  In 
the  course  of  his  exploration,  Dr.  Shumard  bad  made 
interesting  discoveries.  The  geological  deposits  of 
Texas  were  ascertained  to  be  the  most  complete  of 
any  series  known  in  North  America,  ranging  from 
the  most  ancient  strata  up  to  the  latest  tertiary  forma- 
tions. If  the  survey  had  been  completed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  presented  results  of 
immense  value  to  the  state,  and  of  great  interest  to 
the  scientiflc  world.  As  it  was,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Shumard  would  have  been  reinstated 
in  office  had  the  survey  continued,  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to  the  work.  Being  then 
witliout  a  means  of  livelihood,  Dr.  Shumard  returned 
to  the  profession  he  had  abandoned,  and  removing 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  opened  an  office.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  obstetrics  in  tlie  University 
of  Missouri,  and  lectured  acceptably  for  two  winters. 
Besides  his  official  reports,  and  others  of  surveys 
made  at  the  request  of  companies  and  private  indi- 
viduals, Dr.  Shumard  wrote  voluminously  for  maga- 
zines and  scientiflc  societies  on  geological  subjeccs, 
and  his  work  is  so  important  and  individual  that  it 
is  referred  to  and  quoted  in  all  text-books  and  other 
works  on  American  geological  formations.  An  essaj'' 
entitled ' '  Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  Kentucky, " 
which  he  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell  published  in  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  in  the  "  Western  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,"  attracted  unusual  attention  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  many 
European  geologists.  No  collection  has  as  yet  been 
made  of  his  fugitive  writings.  Dr.  Shumard  was 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science;  he 
was  corresponding  member  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Prance,  of 
the  Imperial  Geological  Society  of  Vienna,  of  tlie 
Imperial  Geological  Society  of  Hermstadt,  the  acade- 
mies of  science  of  Philadelphia,  California,  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans,  and  many  others.  Few  men  of 
his  age  in  America  have  received  so  many  and  such 
honorable  testimonials  of  their  scientific  acquireraen  ts : 
and  yet  so  marked  was  his  modesty  that  few.  even 
among  his  most  intimate  friends,  knew  liow  highly 
,he  had  been  honored.  Dr.  Shumard  was  married,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  18,  1852,  to  Elizabeth  Maria 
Allan,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Martha  (Kent)  Allan. 
He  died  in  St.  Louis,  April,  14,  1869,  in  consequence 
of  exposure  on  boai-d  the  steamer  Ruth,  which  was 
burned  on  the  Mississippi  in  March,  1869. 

PHILLIPS,  "William  Addison,  soldier,  states- 
man and  author,  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  Jan. 
14, 1824.    His  parents  being  highly  cultivated  people, 
gave  him  the  best  educational  advantages  afforded  by 
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the  schools  of  the  city,  and  with  jealous  care  watched 
over  his  rapid  progress.  He  accompanied  them  to 
America  in  1839,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Randolph 
county,  111.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  his 
early  manhood.  At  twenty-one  he  became  editor  of 
the  Chester,  111.,  "  Herald," and  through  its  columns 
wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  politics.  He  also 
acted  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1855,  removed 
to  Kansas,  where  by  pen  and  voice  he  did  most  con- 
spicuous service  to  tlie  cause  of  the  free-state  move- 
ment. Pres.  Arthur,  while  in  the  White  House, 
declared  that  he  had  been  made  a  Republican  by 
reading  Mr.  Phillips  "  Tribune"  letters— one  indivi- 
dual tribute  to  the  inspiration  which  had  flred 
the  hearts  of  freedom's  friends 
throughout  the  country.  In  1856 
he  published,  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment, in  the  interests  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  his  "Conquest  of 
Kansas,"  now  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  exciting  early 
history  of  the  state.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  free-soil  conven- 
tions; an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  struggle  for  statehood,  and 
became  first  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  undei'  the  Leaven- 
worth constitution.  In  1858  he 
founded  the  colony  and  city  of 
Salina,  settled  by  many  of  his 
old  friends  from  Illinois;  or 
ganized  its  first  church  (Pres- 
byterian), and  in  innumerable 
ways  contributed  to  its  permanent 
growth  and  prosperity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  conmiissioned  major  for  his  services  in 
raising  some  of  the  first  troops  from  Kansas,  and 
was  soon  after  promoted  colonel  of  the  famous  Chero- 
kee regiment.  He  organized  the  Indian  brigade, 
and  was,  under  Gen.  Schofield,  commander  of  a  divi- 
sion including  Indian  troops  with  cavalry,  artillery 
and  infantry  regiments  fiom  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Illi- 
nois, Wisco'nsin'aud  Colorado.  No  officer  in  the  war 
made  a  higher  record  for  bravery,  and  few  were 
more  beloved  bj-  their  troops.  Three  times  he  was 
wounded  in  battle,  and  four  times  had  horses 
shot  under  him.  He  refused  to  leave  his  command 
to  accept  nomination  for  governor  of  Kansas,  and 
also  declined  an  offer,  of  $10,000  a  year,  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "Tribune"  with  the  array 
of  the  Potomac.  He  fought  on  the  frontier  during 
the  entire  war,  and  it  was  largely  his  military  activ- 
ity that  prevented  the  tlireateued  invasions  of  Kan- 
sas by  the  armies  of  Gens.  Pike  and  Cooper.  At  the 
time  of  Quanti-ell's  raid  on  Lawrence  in  1863,  Col. 
Phillips  was  ill  with  smallpox,  contracted  while  in- 
specting the  military  hospitals  at  Fort  Gibson.  In 
the  fall  of  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  statelegislature 
from  Salina,  where,  by  his  fearless  championship  of 
equal  suft'rage,  he  secured  to  the  women  of  Kansas 
many  of  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  representing  their  interests  before  the  de- 
partments and  courts  at  Washington,  and  in  1872  was 
elected  to  congress.  During  his  three  terms  he  showed 
himself  the  ablest  representative  ever  sent  from  Kan- 
sas— a  statesman  in  the  truest  sense;  honest  of  pur- 
pose, fervent  in  patriotism,  and  deeply  versed  in 
constitutional  and  governmental  questions.  He  ably 
advocated  the  eight-hour  law,  the  taxation  of  rail- 
roads, remonetization  of  silver,  and  introduced  the 
first  postal  savings-bank  bill  ever  brought  before 
congress.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  banking  and  currency,  and  on  public  lands.  ^  At 
this  time  he  began  to  make  extensive  investigations 
into  the  systems  of  land  tenure  in  all  ages  and  the 
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status  of  labor  as  effected  by  legislation  of  different 
types.  When  released  from  public  service  be  found 
the  opportunity  to  embody  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches in  his  "Labor,  Land  and  Law  "  (New  York, 
1886),  a  book  of  vast  erudition  and  permanent  value, 
which  has  received  the  most  favorable  criticism  both 
here  and  abroad.  He  also  contributed  extensively 
from  time  to  time  to  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine, " 
"Atlantic,"  "Harper's  Monthly,"  " North  Ameri- 
can Review,''  and  other  periodicals,  and  was  noted 
for  his  clear,  easy  style  and  lucid  statements  of  every 
cause  of  liberty,  justice  and  equality.  He  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Kansas,  and  for  a  time  its  president.  A  man  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge  and  great  versatility,  he 
was  a  clear  and  original  thinker,  sympathetic,  toler- 
ant, judicious  and  optimistic,  yet  fully  aware  of  the 
dangerous  drifts  of  society  and  unsparing  in  arraign- 
ing injustice  and  selfishness.  He  was  in  all  things 
honest,  sincere  and  without  guile,  and  always  a  con- 
sistent and  exemplary  Christian.  He  was  a  Presby- 
terian throughout  his  life.  Col.  Phillips  was  twice 
married,  and  died  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children 
surviving  him.  He  died  at  Port  Gibson,  I.  T.,  Nov. 
30,  1893,  while  on  his  way  to  Talequah.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  for  interment  to  Salina,  where 
he  had  made  his  home  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

HAKBISON,  Lynde,  lawyer,  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  15,  1837,  son  of  James  and  Char- 
lotte (Lynde)  Harrison.  His  ancestor,  Thomas  Har- 
rison, was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Branford,  Conn.,  and  was  its  first 
representative  in  the  general  court 
after  the  colonies  of  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  were  united.  On 
his  father's  side,  he  is  descended 
from  Roger  Wolcott,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  in  1750-54; 
from  Henry  Wolcott  of  Windsor 
and  Maj.  Nathan  Gould  of  Fair- 
field, who  were  among  the  eighteen 
charter  members  of  the  charter 
King  Charles  II.  gave  to  Gov.  Win- 
throp.  One  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestors. Judge  Simon  Lynde,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Boston, 
and  his  grandfather,  John  Hart 
Lynde,  was  a  leading  lawyer  of 
New  Haven  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Pie  is  also 
descended  from  Rev.  Abram  Pierson,  first  minister 
of  Branford,  Rev.  John  Hart,  first  minister  of  Madi- 
son, formerly  East  Guilford,  and  Rev.  John  Daven- 
port, first  minister  of  New  Haven.  Lynde  Harrison 
was  educated  at  Hopkins  Grammar  School  and  Gen. 
Russell's  Military  School,  both  in  New  Haven,  and 
at  the  Yale  Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1860.  He  practiced  law  for  a  time  in  Branford,  and 
then,  in  December.  1863,  opened  an  oflice  in  New 
Haven,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  practice. 
During  the  sessions  of  1862  and  1863  he  was  clerk' of 
the  state  house  of  representatives;  in  1864  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  state  senate;  in  1865  was  a 
member  of  the  senate  from  the  .sixth  senatorial  dis- 
trict, and  in  1866  was  re-elected.  In  1871  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  city  court  of  New  Haven,andheld 
that  oiflce  three  years.  In  the  same  year  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Guilford  and  was  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  from  that  town,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  for  six  years.  His  residence  in  Guilford, 
"Bayhurst,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural 
locations  on  Long  Island  sound.  His  New  Haven 
residence  is  at  the  upper  end  of  Hillhouse  avenue. 
In  1877  he  was  elected  speaker -of  the  house;  from 
July  1, 1877  until  1881  he  was  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  New  Haven  county;  in  1881  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 


ture, and  was  the  leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor  and 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  Since  that 
time  he  has  held  no  office,  being  actively  engaged  in. 
practice,  principally  as  counsel  for  railroad  and  other 
corporations.  His  influence  as  a  legislator  and  a  jurist 
has  been  powerful  in  many  directions.  Between 
1874  and  1884  several  important  amendments  to  the 
state  constitution  were  adopted,  eleven  of  which 
were  drafted  and  advocated  by  him.  Among  them 
were  the  amendments  changing  the  time  of  the  gen- 
eral election  from  spring  to  fall;  providing  for  bi- 
ennial sessions  of  the  general  assembly;  cutting  off 
representation  of  new  towns  in  the  general  assembly, 
unless  they  have  at  least  2,500  inhabitants;  extending 
the  terras  of  the  judges  of  the  minor  courts,  and  pro- 
hibiting municipalities  from  loaning  their  credit  or 
making  donations  to  railroad  corporations.  At  the 
session  when  he  was  speaker  he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  act  giving  married  women  equal  rights  (with 
their  husbands)  in  the  ownership  and  disposal  of 
property.  Judge  Harrison  was  for  many  years 
prominent  in  politics.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican state  central  committee  in  1875-76,  and 
again  in  1884-86.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  conventions  of  1876  and  1880.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  tariff  and  currency  legislation  of 
1890,  and  in  1892voted  for  Grover  Cleveland,  joining 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  tariff  and  other  issues 
of  that  year.  He  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  Democratic  national  convention  of 
1896,  and  served  on  its  platform  committee,  but  in 
common  with  nearly  all  the  other  delegates  from  the 
eastern  states,  repudiated  the  Chicago  platform. 
Judge  Harrison  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Sara  P. 
Plant  of  Branford,  Conn.,  who  died  in  1879.  His 
second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1886,  was 
Harriet  White  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  has  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

DBOMGOOLE,  Will  Allen,  author,  was  born 
at  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  co.,  Tenn.,  and  re- 
ceived a  masculine  name  because  her  parents  had 
no  son,  and  she  was  the  sixth  daughter.  Her  great- 
grandfather, Thomas  Dromgoole,  born  in  Sligo, 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1750,  came  to  North  America 
prior  to  the  revolution,  and  traveled  extensively 
in  eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  an  itiner- 
ant minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Methodist  conference, 
in  this  country,  held  in  Baltimore  in  1784.  His  son, 
Thomas,  also  a  Methodist  minister,  settled  in  Bruns- 
wick county,  Va.,  where  he  brought  up  a  large 
family,  and  left  his  children  "a  competency  ac- 
quired neither  by  speculation  nor  extortion."  The 
youngest  son  of  Thomas,  George  C. ,  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  twelve  years,  sat  in 
the  senate  nine  years,  and  for  three  years  was  its  pre- 
siding officer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1829-30.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  six  times  was- 
re-elected.  By  general  consent  he  was  the  best  par- 
liamentarian in  that  body,  and  Van  Buren  declared 
him  to  be  one  of  its  ablest  debaters,  although  he 
seldom  spoke.  The  Dromgooles  intermarried  with 
the  Sims  family  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Miss 
Dromgoole's  great-grandfather,  on  her  mother's  side, 
whose  surname  was  Blanch,  was  a  native  of  Den- 
mark, who  settled  in  Virginia,  and  married  a  lady  of 
English  descent.  Hence  she  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  of 
mixed  blood,  but  the  Irish  strain  is  the  one  that  tells 
in  her  temperament  and  in  her  writings.  She  made 
her  debut  as  an  author  in  a  brilliant  manner  by 
taking  a  prize  of  $350  offered  by  the  "  Youth's  Com- 
panion "  for  the  best  story  for  boys.  This  was  in 
1886,  and  a  little  later,  after  she  had  served  for 
several  terms  as  engrossing  clerk  of  the  state  senate, 
she  was  removed  from  office  by  some  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  that  body  who  had  been  assured  by  a  tricky 
politician  that  she  "writ  agin  the  mount'ns."  She 
soon  found  a  ready  market  for  everything  she  wrote, 
and  by  1894  had  published  enough  short  stories  to 
fill  nine  volumes,  and  had  enough  serials  for  as  many 
more.  With  her  first  earnings  she  bought  a  little 
cottage  in  the  Cumberland  foot-hills,  in  which  she 
spends  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  usually  visiting 
eastern  cities  in  winter.  Her  income  is  earned  solely 
by  her  pen,  and  her  writings  relate  exclusively  to 
her  native  state,  to  which  she  is  passionately  devoted. 
Her  stories  are  either  humorous  or  stiikingly  pathetic, 
but  she  excels,  perhaps,  in  pathetic  descriptions. 
Miss  Dromgoole  is  a  lover  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, and  from  childhood  has  been  expert  in  the  use 
of  rod  and  gnn. 

GROSS,  Magnus,  chemist  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Fulda,  Germany,  Sept.  38,  1817.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  land,  and  pursued  a  coui'se 
preparatory  to  entering  the  profession  of  a  chemist, 
at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  his  chemical  studies  with  Bunsen,  Llebig 
and  other  great  lights  of  modern  science.  In  1846 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  wliero,  after  fol- 
lowing his  original  profession  for  several  years,  he 
eventually  drifted  into  journalism,  in  connection 
with  several  German  American  newspapers  in  the 
West.  His  newspaper  work  necessitated  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  political  matters,  and  he  began  to 
take  an  intense  interest  in  the  question  of  the  German 
vote,  often  controlled  in  sections  by  unprincipled  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Gross'  zeal  alike  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow- Germans  and  for  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
led  him  to  devote  his  disinterested  efforts  to  leading 
and  organizing  the  German  voters,  and  the  ability 
he  displayed  in  this  undertaking  brought  him  praise 
from  the  highest  authorities.  Prior  to  1860  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  to  assume  control  of  the 
New  York  "  Staats  Zeituug,"  a  journal  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  about  nine  years.  He  soon 
became  an  active  participant  in  the  political  life  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  early  seventies  was  tlie 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  German-American 
Democracy  of  the  state.  An  able  and  well-in- 
formed writer,  and  a  vigorous  orator,  possessed 
of  personal  magnetism,  enthusiasm  and  energy,  he 
was  a  potent  factor  in  organizing  and  holding 
together  the  scattered  elements  of  German- Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  for  years  he  was,  next  to  Carl 
Schurz,  the  most  distinguished  German  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1867,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
its  deliberations,  always  opposing  restrictive  meas- 
ures. He  also  held  several  minor  offices  in  the  city 
government,  acting  as  commissioner  of  health,  com- 
missioner of  education,  and  alderman-at-large. 
Besides  his  great  mass  of  political  writings,  which 
appeared  in  the  form  of  editorials,  he  published  two 
brochures:  "The  American  Crisis,"  explanatory  of 
the  social  and  industrial  causes  of  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  decade,  and  "Languages  and  Popular 
Education,"  in  support  of  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  in  the  city  schools.  About  1878  Mr. 
Gross  retired  from  political  life,  which,  on  account 
of  his  high  Ideals  and  disinterested  labors,  had  re- 
duced him  to  a  financial  embarrassment.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  again  engaged  in  practical 
chemistry,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  inventing 
new  and  cheap  processes  for  making  illuminating 
gas;  several  of  his  inventions  in  this  line  being  now 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  March  17,  1890. 

JOHNSON,  William,  patriot,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C„  in  1743,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
an  English  non-conformist,  who  fled  to  Holland  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  changing  his  name  to 
Jansen.     The  latter  emigrated,"  again,  to  New  Am- 


sterdam (New  York),  but  some  of  his  descendants 
removed  to  South  Carolina,  and  from  that  time  the 
family  name  has  been  a  conspicuous  one  in  the  an- 
nals of  that  state.  William  Johnson  was  a  mechanic 
by  trade;  a  sturdy  character,  and  a  man  early  dis- 
tinguished by  an  invincible  love  of  freedom.  In 
1766  he  enlisted  among  the  band  of  patriots  who 
gathered  with  Christopher  Gadsden  around  the 
"Liberty  Tree  "in  Charleston,  and  made  the  first 
outspoken  demand  for  absolute  independence  of  tlie 
colonies;  an  act  that  exposed  the  whole  band  to  the 
active  enmity  of  England  and  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
unprepared  for  such  advanced  measures.  When 
the  war  finally  broke  out,  Johnson  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier,  refusing  office  in  the  1st  regiment  of 
artillery.  AVith  that  command  he  served  througli 
the  war,  until  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British 
in  1780.  At  that  time,  with  Gen.  Gadsden  and  sixty- 
seven  others,  he  was  exiled  to  St.  Augustine,  wheie 
he  remained,  enduring  the  severest  hardships  for  his 
country's  sake,  until  the  end  of  the  conflict.  He 
then  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  died  in  1818, 
a  stanch  Whig  to  the  last. 

JOHNSON,  Joseph,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  15,  1776,  son  of 
William  Johnson,  patriot  (1742-1818).  He  was 
educated  at  one  of  the  famous 
schools  of  Charleston  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  College, 
wliere  he  received  his  diploma. 
His  long  and  useful  life  was 
passed  In  his  native  city,  of  whicli 
he  was  elected  intendant  in  1836. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Apprentices' 
Library  Society,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Society,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  at  Charleston,  and 
later  was  sub  treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  With  his  brothei; 
William,  the  jurist,  he  opposed 
nullification.  He  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  press,  writing  upon 
scientific  subjects.  His  magnum 
opus,  however,  was  his  "Tra- 
ditions and  Reminiscences  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  South,"  published  at  Charles- 
ton in  1851,  a  work  filled  with  valuable  material 
tliat  otherwise  would  have  perished  uncollected. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  married,  in  October,  1803,  to  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  Francis  and  Hannah  Bonneau, 
and  had  twelve  children.  He  died  in  Charleston, 
Oct.  6,  1863. 

JOHNSON,  John,  clergyman  and  historian, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  25,  1829,  son  of 
Joseph  Johnson,  M.  D. ,  and  Catharine  Bonneau.  Af- 
ter a  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  Christopher 
Cotes,  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  civil  engineering, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  best  energies  for  ten  years, 
constructing  railroads,  water-works  and  other  large 
engineering  enterprises  throughout  South  Carolina, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state.  In  1853  he  pub- 
lished the  largest  map  of  tlie  state  ever  undertaken. 
Its  value  was  so  well  recognized  that  he  was  enabled, 
on  the  proceeds  of  its  sales,  to  spend  two  years  in  study' 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  won  a  gold 
medal  and  delivered  the  valedictory  before  the  Jef- 
ferson Society.  In  1860  he  began  to  study  for  the 
ministry  at  Camden  Seminary,  South  Carolina,  but 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  studies  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  He  entered  tlie  engineer  service  of 
the  southern  army  in  1861,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  major  of  engineers.  He  was  engaged 
upon  the  fortifications  around  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, and  Wilmington,  but  it  was  his  work  as  en- 
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gineer  in  charge  of  Fort  Sumter  that  chiefly  entitled 
him  to  distinction  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  fame  as  an  historian.  He  was  in  the  fort 
during  fifteen  months  of  its  fiercest  bombardment 
and  received  two  shell  wounds  in  the  arm  and 
head.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville,  N.  C.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war  and 
at  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston's  surrender  at  Greensboro, 
he  was  paroled  as  senior  oflicer  of  engineers.  After 
the  war,  Dr.  Johnson  resumed  his  theological 
studies,  and  in  1866  was  ordained.  In  1872  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  and  still 
officiates  there.  In  July,  1890,  Dr  Johnson,  after 
years  of  arduous  labor  spent  in  the  collection  of 
material,  published  his  "Defence  of  Charleston 
Harbor,  Including  Port  Sumter  and  the  Adjacent 
Islands,"  a  book  that  of  itself  is  a  monument  of  his- 
torical research.  It  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  leading  military  men  and  critics  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  it  is  told  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  defen.se  of  the  fort  whose  gnns  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  the  greatest  war  in  history;  a  fort  which 
was  held  for  four  years  against  the  united  attacks 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  narrative  is  given  with  characteristic 
modesty,  the  author  failing  to  state  tlie  fact  that  it  was 
his  engineering  skill  which  contributed  to  transform 
the  crumbling  walls  and  the  broken  and  battered 
heap'  of  rock  and  earth  to  which  the  fort  was 
quickly  reduced  into  an  impregnable  earthwork, 
rearmed  with  heavy  guns  and  garrisoned  until  the 
end.  Dr  Johnson  was  married  at  Camden,  S.  C, 
in  1865,  to  Floride,  daughter  of  James  and  Camilla 
(Cantey)  Willis,  and  has  eight  children.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.;  the  former 
from  the  University  of  the  South,  the  latter  from 
Charleston  College. 

PIATT,  John  James,  poet,  was  born  at  Milton, 
Dearborn  co.,  Ind.,  March  1,  1835,  son  of  John  Bear 
and  Emily  (Scott)  Piatt.  His  paternal  ancestors,  of 
French  origin,  emigrated  to  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
from  there  to  New  Jersey  before 
the  revolutionary  war.  His  great- 
grandfather, Capt.  William  Piatt, 
participated  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  was  killed  in  St.  Clair's  de- 
feat by  the  Indians.  His  grand- 
father, James  Piatt,  raised  and 
commanded  a  company  in  the 
war  of  1813,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
charge  of  the  garrison  at  Ellis 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
city.  Until  his  fourteenth  year, 
the  poet  attended  public  schools 
at  Rising  Sun,  a  small  town  of 
Indiana,  and  at  Columbus,  O.  He 
then  learned  printing  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  Charles  Scott,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Oluo  ' '  State  Jour- 
nal,"  and  he  subsequently  studied 
for  brief  periods  at  the  Columbus  High  School,  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  Kenyon  College.  In  1856 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  Illinois,  and  assisted 
them  to  settle  on  a  prairie  farm.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  continued  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  had 
during  his  life  in  the  city,  by  writing  verse,  and  in 
1857  he  submitted  some  of  his  poems  to  the  editor  of 
the  "Journal"  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They  were  pub- 
lished iu  the  newspaper,  and  through  his  correspond- 
ence over  this  matter  he  became  known  to  George 
D.  Prentice,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to  Louisville  to 
act  as  his  confidential  secretary  and  as  a  member  of 
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the  editorial  staff.  After  a  year  in  Louisville,  he 
published,  with  William  D.  Howells,  a  volume  of 
verse  entitled,  "Poems  of  Two  Friends."  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
served  first  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Chronicle," 
and  afterwards  on  that  of  the  "Commercial."  In 
1870  he  became  assistant  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  house  of 
representatives,  and  in  1871  its  librarian.  He  be- 
came U.  S.  consul  to  Cork  in  1882,  retained  that 
position  for  ten  years,  and  was  then  transferred  to 
the  consulate  at  Dublin,  shortly  before  a  change  of 
administration  caused  his  recall  to  America.  Mr. 
Piatt  has  published  his  verses  both  in  magazines  and 
in  book  form,  attaining  through  them  a  recognized 
position  among  the  most  pleasing  of  American  minor 
poets.  Stedman  said  of  him  :  "Of  all  our  younger 
poets,  Piatt  has  most  studied  the  sunsets  and  sun- 
rises, and  the  characteristic  home  life  of  his  native 
West.  His  collections  are  full  of  very  felicitous 
poetry  upon  these  themes."  These  collections  con- 
sist of  "Nests  at  Washington,  and  Other  Poems," 
by  himself  and  his  wife,  published  in  1864;  "Poems 
in  Sunshine  and  Firelight"  (1866);  "Western  Win- 
dows, and  Other  Poems"  (1869);  "Landmarks  and 
Other  Poems  "  (1871);  ' '  Poems  of  House  and  Home  " 
(1878);  "Pencilled  Fly  Leaves:  A  Book  of  Essays  in 
Town  and  Country  "(1880);  "Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  "(1881);  "  Atthe  Holy  Well :  A  Handful 
of  New  Verses  "  (1887) ;  ' '  The  Children  Out  of  Doors: 
A  Book  of  Verses  by  Two  in  One  House,"  being  a 
collection  of  verse  by  liimself  and  his  wife  (1884); 
"Little  New  World  Idylls,  and  Other  Poems,"  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1893;  "The  Ghost's  Entry,  and 
Other  Poems"  (London,  1895);  and  "  Odes  in  Ohio 
and  Other  Poems"  (1897).  Almost  the  best-known 
of  all  Mr.  Piatt's  works  is  his  early  poem,  "The 
Morning  Street."  He  was  married,  June  18,  1861, 
to  Sarah  Morgan  Bryan,  a  well-known  poet,  and  a 
native  of  Kentucky. 

PIATT,  Sarah  Morgan  (Bryan),  poet,  was 
born  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  11,  1836,  daughter 
of  Talbot  Nelson  and  Iflary  Anne  (Spiers)  Bryan. 
Her  father  was  born  at  Bryan's  Station,  Ky.,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  founder  and  proprietor.  The 
Bryan  family  emigrated  from  North  Carolina  to 
Kentucky  with  Daniel  Boone,  whose  wife  was 
Rebecca  Bryan,  and  became  prominent  among  the 
early  founders  of  the  state.  In  1844  Mrs.  Bryan 
died,  aiid  her  little  daughter  then  entered  the  Henry 
Female  College,  at  Newcastle,  Ky.,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  education.  She  began  writing  verse  dur- 
ing her  school  days,  and  received  encouragement 
from  George  D.  Prentice,  who  published  these  early 
productions  in  the  Louisville  "Journal."  There 
was  a  freshness  and  tenderness  in  her  style,  combined 
with  a  new  note,  distinctively  western,  of  native 
goodness  untouched  by  moralizing,  and  the  young 
girls'  verses  immediately  became  popular.  They 
were  copied  in  the  western  newspapers  first,  and  af- 
terwards appeared  in  prominent  magazines  both  in 
America  and  England.  Selections  from  these  early 
poems  were  published  after  her  marriage,  together 
with  some  by  her  husband  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Nests  at  Washington,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  in 
two  separate  volumes  "A  Woman's  Poems"  (1871) 
and  "A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  Other 
Poems"  (1874).  A  new  edition  of  this  last  ap- 
peared in  1885,  and  the  "  Nation  "  said  of  it:  "It  con- 
tains many  of  those  tender,  imaginative,  exclama- 
tory and  utterly  desolate  domestic  lyrics  with  which 
all  this  lady's  readers  are  familiar."  More  earnest, 
and  a  better  expression  of  the  general  verdict,  was 
the  critique  of  the  "  Academy":  "  In  diction  and  the 
technique  of  her  art  generally,  she  has  learned  much 
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from  the  modern  poets,  and  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Browning  especially  is  unmistakable,  but  nothing 
more  unfailingly  distinguishes  her  poems  than  the 
solid  kernel  of  fresh,  original  thought  and  feeling  in 
each  of  them."  After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Piatt  re- 
sided successively  at  Washington,  Cincinnati  and 
again  at  Washington,  until  in  1882  she  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Ireland,  where  he  served  for  ten  years 
in  U.  S.  consulates.  Since  1893  her  liome  has  been 
at  North  Bend,  O.  She  published  "That  New 
World,  and  Other  Poems"  (1876);  "Dramatic  Per- 
sons and  Moods"  (18.'50);  "An  Irish  Garland" 
(1884);  "  InPrimrose  Time"  (1886);  "  Child's  World 
Ballads, "and  "The  Little  Emigrants"  (1887);  "The 
Witch  in  the  Glass"  (1888);  and  "Complete  Poems" 
(1894).  Two  of  these  were  published  in  England, 
where  Mrs.  Piatt  is  highly  appreciated  as  a  poet. 
Of  "An  Enchanted  Castle,""  the  London  "  National 
Observer"  wrote:  "Mrs.  Piatt  is  admittedly  sui 
generis,  and  her  work  has  the  advantage  which  al- 
ways attaches  to  what  is  first-liand  and  original  in 
art.  Her  tender  womanliness  is  perhaps  not  the 
least  of  her  attractions.  .  .  It  is  not  long  since  we 
gave  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  poetry  of  one  whose 
marked  literary  ability  in  no  way  detached  from 
her  personal  charm — that  adorable  wife  and  mother, 
Helen,  Lady  Duflerin.  Mrs.  Piatt's  volumes  de- 
serve a  no  less  warm  welcome,  and  will  assuredly  re- 
ceive it.  .  .  .  We  confidently  recommend  our 
readers  to  place  them  in  a  cherished  corner  of  their 
shelves."  Her  marriage,  to  John  James  Piatt,  oc- 
curred June  18,  1861  at  New  Castle,  Ky. 

HASWELL,  Anthony,  editor,  author  and  post- 
master-general of  Vermont,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  April  6,  1756.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and,  after  spending  some 
years  as  a  printer's  apprentice  with  Isaiah  Thomas 
in  Boston,  he  removed  to  Vermont.  On  June  5, 
1783,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Vermont 
"Gazette  "  at  Bennington,  and  continued  it  for  seve- 
ral years.  Upon  the  establishment  of  post-offices, 
in  1784,  at  five  towns  in  Vermont,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  legislature  postmaster-general,  so  continuing 
until  1791,  when  the  state  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  conduct 
his  newspaper,  in  which  he  advocated  Republican 
principles.  He  criticised  the  prosecution  of  Matthew 
Lyon  and  John  Adams'  election  to  the  presidency, 
thus  bringing  upon  himself  the  charge  of  sedition  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  popiilar  clamor  for  the  right  of  free 
utterance,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  U.  S.  circuit 
court  to  a  fine  of  $300  and  two  mouths'  imprison- 
ment. The  people  of  Vermont  sympathized  with 
him  so  strongly  that  they  postponed  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  on  July  9th,  and  then  received  him 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  fine  exacted 
from  him  was  repaid  by  the  state  fifty  years  later  to 
his  descendants.  He  engaged  in  other  journalistic 
ventures  in  Vermont  at  various  times,  but  these 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  1793  he  issued  fourteen  num  ■ 
bers  of  a  newspaper  at  Rutland,  called  the  "Herald 
of  Freedom  ";  two  years  later,  he  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish a  magazine  called  "The  Monthly  Miscellany, 
or  Vermont  Magazine,"  and  in  1808  he  ventured 
on  another  monthly,  entitled  the  "  Mental  Repast." 
He  was  the  author  of  one  book,  ' '  Memoirs  of  Capt. 
Matthew  Phelps,"  and  of  several  literary  efforts  of 
less  magnitude.  He  was  twice  married.  His  death 
occurred  May  36,  1816. 

PAINE,  Thomas  Harden,  soldier,  educator  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  Tenn., 
Dec.  1,  1836_,  son  of  Sidney  S.  and  Susan  /.  (Allen) 
Paine.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  James  Paine,  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  who  about  1740  emigrated 
from  London,  England,  to  Virginia,  where  he-  mar- 


ried a  Miss  Harden;  then  settled  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  practice  his  profession,  and  founded  what  is 
known  as  the  Roanoke  branch  of  the  Paine  family 
in  the  South.  The  youngest  of  his  four  sons,  Wil- 
liam, a  planter  and  a  private  in  the  North  Carolina 
militia  during  the  revolution,  had  nine  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom.  Harden,  married  Nancy  Bumpass, 
of  Virginia.  Harden  Paine  removed  to  Giles  county, 
Tenn. ,  about  1813,  and  from  there  to  Lawrence  county, 
where  he  lived  for  many  years.  His  son,  Sidney  S. 
Paine,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  served  in  the 
state  militia  with  the  rank  of  major.  Thomas  H. 
Paine  entered  Jackson  Col- 
lege at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  After 
completion  of  his  course 
in  college,  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Lee  M.  Bentley 
at  Lawrenceburg,  and  in 
1860  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  forming  a  part- 
nership with  Caleb  B. 
Davis,  at  Lawrenceburg. 
He  was  soon  elected  county 
trustee  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term,  and  in  1861  was 
elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  Lawrence  county, 
being  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  On  the 
adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature, sine  die,  in  March, 
1863,  he  returned  home  and  raised  a  company  of 
cavalry,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain.*  This  com- 
pany served  in  Biffle's  regiment,  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Cooper,  engaged  in  recruiting  in  middle  Tennessee, 
and  then  became  company  A  of  Nixon's  regiment, 
Tennessee  cavalry,  in  the  Confederate  army.  Fre- 
quently and  for  long  periods,  Capt.  Paine,  as  senior 
captain,  acted  as  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  he  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  durmg  Gen.  Forrest's 
operations  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Georgia,  and  was  included  in  the  surrender  of  For- 
rest's command  in  the  spring  of  1865.  He  returned 
to  Lawrenceburg,  and  was  elected  principal  of  Jack- 
son Academy  at  that  place,  holding  the  position 
until  again  elected  to  the  legislature  in  November, 
1870.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in  1871, 
he  was  elected  president  of  Savannah  College  at 
Savannah,  Tenn.  In  June,  1874,  he  resigned  and 
not  long  after  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  from 
the  eighteenth  district,  by  a  large  majority.  On  the 
organization  of  the  legislature  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  senate,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  re- 
turned to  Savannah,  to  resume  his  position  as  head 
of  the  college.  He  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the 
tenth  census  for  the  fourth  district  of  Tennessee, 
comprising  seventeen  counties,  and  received  great 
praise  throughout  the  stale  for  the  rapid  and  busi- 
ness-like way  in  which  he  carried  through  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  the  results  of  which  were  fully 
as  satisfactory  to  the  department  of  the  interior.  A 
little  later,  Capt.  Paine  became  principal  of  Ross 
Academy,  in  Hardin  county,  resigning  in  January, 
1883,  to  take  the  position  of  state  superintendent  of 
public  insti-uction,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
Capt.  Paine  resides  in  Jackson,  Tenn.  He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  and  Council  Mason  ;  a  Knight  of  Honor ; 
organizer  of  a  number  of  the  lodges  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  His- 
torical Society.  Since  the  expiration  of  his  time  as 
state  superintendent,  Capt.  Paine  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  of  Jackson,  which  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  South.  He  was  married,  in 
Lawrence  county,  Tenn.,  May  34,  1859,  to  Minerva 
A.,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Susan  M.  (Boswell) 
Kelly. 
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COOPER,  Lunsford  Pitts,  jurist,  was  bom  in 
Rutherford  county,  Terni.,  Jan.  8,  1830,  son  of  Mi- 
cajah  T.  and  Sallie  A.  (Vincent)  Cooper,  natives  of 
North  Carolina.  His  father  was  a  prominent  farmer 
and  merchant  in  Tennessee.  His  grandfather,  Henry, 
born  in  Maryland,  served  six  months  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  although  very  young,  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  Removing  to  Rowan  county, 
N.  C,  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Hollis,  an  Englishman,  who  had  fought  in  the 
patriot  array,  and  became  very  prominent  as  a  public 
man.  Although  not  wealthy,  he  would  never  ac- 
cept a  pension  for  his  military  services,  and  even 
stipulated  in  his  will  that  no  one  of  his  descendants 
should  accept  one  on  his  account.  He  emigrated  to 
Rutlierford  (now  Cannon)  county,  Tenn.,  in  1814, 
with  all  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues  as  well  as  his 
patriotism.  Judge  Cooper's  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Serg.  Alexander  Vincent  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  with  his 
sons,  William,  Henry  and  Richard,  removed  to 
Rutherford  county,  Tenn.,  in  1806.  Henry,  who 
was  Judge  Cooper's  grandfather,  and  his  brothers, 
served  as  privates  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  were 
present  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  All  became 
prosperous  farmers,  while  William,  for  twenty-seven 
consecutive  years,  was  chairman  of  the  county  court  of 
Rutlierford  county.  Lunsford  Cooper 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  at- 
tended district  schools  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Bradley  Academy  at  Murfrees- 
bi)i().  He  left  the  academy  in  1848, 
and  for  two  years  was  principal  of 
White  County  Academy,  returning 
to  ]\Iurfreesboro  to  enter  the  Union 
University,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1853.  He  was  principal  of 
Fardeman  Academy,  in  Williamson 
count}',  in  1853,  and  Duck  River  Male 
Academy,  in  Bedford  county,  in  1854- 
56.  In  1854  he  was  married  to  Pauline 
Henderson,  daughter  of  Robert  Scales 
of  Davidson  county,  and  thus  became 
the  owner  of  considerable  slave  prop- 
erty, in  consequence  of  which  he 
bought  a  plantation  in  Panola  county. 
Miss.,  and  removed  to  it  in  1857.  Meantime  he  had 
studied  in  the  law  school  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
ate  army,  and  in  1863  went  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
he  was  made  quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  the  42d 
Mississippi.  Late  in  the  war  he  was  made  quarter- 
master of  Davis'  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  served  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house. He  returned  home  to  find  his  plantation  a 
wreck,  and  accordingly  took  up  the  practice  of  law. 
Soon  after  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  a  convention 
ordered  by  provisional  Gov.  Sharkey,  to  modify  the 
state  constitution,  and  in  the  same  yeai-  became  one 
of  five  candidates  for  the  office  of  district  attorney, 
but  failed  of  election.  His  practice  became  lucra- 
tive in  a  short  time,  but  in  1876  he  removed  from 
Panola  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  in  1878  formed  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  Henry  Craft,  which  lasted 
until  1887,  when  a  new  one  was  formed  with  Gen. 
James  R.  Chalmers.  Two  years  later  Judge  Cooper 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Sterline  Pierson, 
which  continued  until  March,  1894,  when  the  former 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Shelby 
county,  to  fill  tlie  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Scruggs. 
In  August,  1894,  he  was  elected  for  a  term  of  eight 
y;ears.  The  rise  of  Judge  Cooper  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidenng  the  fact  that  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age 
before  he  began  practice.  He  has  made  many 
needed  and  radical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the 


court,  and  by  his  able  and  scholarly  decisions  he  has 
placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have 
adorned  the  bench  and  bar  of  Tennessee.  He  is 
noted  for  his  unostentatious  charities,  and  for  his 
tolerant  attitude  towards  those  who  differ  from  him 
on  religious  and  political  questions.  He  is  a  con- 
sistent and  devoted  Baptist.  His  first  wife,  who  died 
at  Panola,  April  10,  1868,  left  five  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living.  He  was  married  again,  Dec.  10, 
1868,  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  William  Battle,  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Shelby  county, 
Tenn. 

NICHOLSON,  William  Thomas,  inventor 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
March  33, 1834,  son  of  William  and  Eliza  (Porestell) 
Nicholson.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  spent  a  year 
at  the  academy  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.  On  his  return 
to  Pawtucket,  he  entered  a  machine-shop  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and,  having  gained  the 
requisite  proficiency,  removed  to  Providence  to  seek 
a  larger  field.  Before  long  his  energy  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade  caused  his  advance 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  factoiy  where  he 
had  been  employed.  His  evenings  at  this  time  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and  he  became  so  proficient  in  these 
branches  that  he  was  competent  to  make  all  the 
drawings  necessary  in  his  shop.  Later  he  began  to 
manufacture  machinery  and  machine  tools,  and 
during  the  civil  war  undertook  large  government 
contracts  for  supplying  parts  of  rifles.  In  1864  he 
set  to  work  to  develop  an  idea  that  had  long  been 
carried  in  his  mind :  to  produce  an  improved  machine 
for  cutting  files,  and  after  considerable  labor  per- 
fected his  invention.  Even  after  his  patents  were 
secured  and  a  stock  company  had  been  organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  files,  he  continued  his  ex- 
periments and  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
methods  by  which  files  were  produced,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Nicholson  ob- 
tained more  than  forty  patents  for  improvements  and 
for  new  machinery,  and  some  years  before  his  death 
became  known  as  the  largest  manufacturer  of  files 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  producer  of  a  superior 
article,  and  as  the  man  to  whom  was  due  Ameilca's 
pre-eminence  in  this  particular  industry.  The  Nich- 
olson File  Co.,  which  he  founded,  and  of  which  he 
was  president  for  thirty  years,  operates  four  distinct 
plants — two  at  Providence,  one  at  Pawtucket,  and 
one  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  employs  in  the  aggre- 
gate 1,400  operatives.  Plant  No.  1,  at  Providence, 
occupies  an  area  of  four  and  one-half  acres.  Mr. 
Nicholson  possessed  great  financial  and  commercial 
ability,  and  his  energies  were  by  no  means  limited  to 
"the  shop."  He  was  connected  with  many  public 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  sound  judgment,  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  his  beneficent  deeds.  He  was  married,  at 
Smithfield,  R.  I. ,  to  Elizabeth  Dexter,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Easton  and  Mary  (Carpenter)  Gardiner,  who 
bore  him  five  children.  One  of  his  sons,  Samuel  M., 
is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Nicholson 
File  Co.  Mr.  Nicholson  died  at  Providence,  Oct.  17, 
1893. 

MILLIKBN,  Seth  lilewellyn,  congressman, 
was  born  at  Montville,  Waldo  co..  Me,,  Dec.  13, 
1831 .  On  his  father' s  side  he  was  descended  from  Sir 
James  Milliken,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James 
for  military  service,  and  whose  castle  was  in  Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland.  Among  his  maternal  ancestors 
were  the  counts  of  Perigueux  in  France.  John  Mil- 
liken,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  having  entered 
the  service  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Milliken,  went  to  Texas  when  Seth  was  a  child, 
and  built  several  houses  at  Port  Lavaca.     They  were 
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jurned  by  the  Comanche  Indians  and  Mr.  Milliken 
escaping  -with  his  scalp,  returned  to  Maine.  Seth 
obtained  his  education  through  his  own  efforts.  He 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  entered  Union  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1856.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  from 
Camden,  Me.,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  year. 
In  September,  1858,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Maine  for  Waldo  county,  and  was 
three  times  re-elected.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and,  removing  to  Belfast,  practiced  his  profession 
there.  At  the  same  time  he  was  prominently 
connected  with  a  number  of  railroad  enterprises. 
He  was  active  in  all  political  campaigns,  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  ten  years  traveled  more  than 
thirty  thousand  miles,  and  made  speeches  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Republican  party  during  campaigns 
in  different  states,  achieving  a  national  reputation  as 
an  eloquent  and  forcible  speaker.  In  1880  he  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  member 
of  congress  from  the  fifth  district  of  Maine,  but  was 
defeated  by  Thompson  H.  Murch,  the  greenbacker, 
though  Mr.  Milliken  reduced  the  adverse  majority 
in  the  district  by  nearly  3,000  votes.-  In  1882  Mr. 
Milliken  was  elected  as  congressman-at-large  from 
Maine  to  the  forty-eighth  congress,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty- first,  fifty-sec- 
ond, fifty -third,  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-fifth  congresses 
from  the  third  district  of  Maine,  receiving  at  his 
last  election  10, 228  plurality.  He  was  prominent  as  a 
lecturer,  and  was  an  extensive  reader,  keeping  up  his 
familiarity  with  the  classics  and  general  literature. 
In  1859  he  was  married,  to  Lizzie  S.,  daughter  of 
Ambrose  and  Justina  Arnold  of  Augusta,  who  bore 
liim  a  daughter,  Mary  Maud  Milliken,  and  a  son,  Seth 
M.  Milliken,  now  a  cadet  in  the  TJ.  S.  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Milliken  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  visiting  board  of  that  institution,  and  de- 
livered the  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  '95. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  18,  1897. 

HEBON,  Matilda  Agnes,  actor,  was  born  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  Dec.  1,  1830.  Her  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  she  was  still  a 
child,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  her  father 
died  soon  after.  One  of  her  brothers  was  for  many 
years  president  of-  the  Heron  line  of  steamers  ply- 
ing between  Charleston  and  Philadelphia.  Matilda 
Heron  received  a  careful  education.  From  child- 
hood it  was  her  desire  to  be  an  actress,  and  she 
finally  became  a  pupil  of  Peter  Richings,  whose  in- 
fluence was  long  visible  in  her  acting.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  17,  1851,  as  Bianca  in 
"Fazio."  During  the  month  following  her  debut 
she  studied  the  characters  of  Lady  Macbeth,  Juliet, 
Mariana,  in  "The  Wife, "  Pauline  in  the  "Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  others,  and  in  1852  appeared  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  playing 
Juliet  to  Charlotte  Cushman's  Romeo.  So  marked 
was  the  impression  made  that  she  was  at  once  en- 
gaged by  Thomas  S.  Hamblin  as  leading  lady  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  and  first  appeared  there 
Aug.  28, 1852,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  with  Edward  Eddy 
as  Macbeth.  After  one  season  at  the  Bowery  Thea- 
tre, she  appeared  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, where  her  personations  of  Parthenia  and 
Mrs.  Haller  won  warm  praise.  Then,  going  to  Bos- 
ton, she  appeared  with  James  E.  Murdoch,  the  come- 
dian, in  a  variety  of  r61es,  later  following  him  to 
California.  Her  debut  in  San  Francisco  in  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  was  made  at  the  American  Theatre  as 
Bianca,  where  she  was  supported  by  John  Lewis 
Baker  and  his  talented  wife.  The  critics  vied  with 
each  other  in  praise  of  her  charms,  and  she  became 
the  principal  favorite  of  that  time  on  the  Pacific 
slope.     During  her  stay  in  San  Francisco,  she  was 


secretly  married,  June  10,  1854,  to  Henry  Byrne,  a 
young  and  promising  lawyer.  Five  days  later  she 
sailed  for  the  East,  it  having  been  arranged  that  she 
should  leave  the  stage  and  retire  to  private  life. 
Early  in  the  following  September,  Mr.  Byrne  met 
her  in  Pittsburgh,  but,  after  a  single  day  in  her  com- 
pany, left  her  and  started  home  alone.  They  never 
met  again.  The  cause  of  their  separation  never  be- 
came known;  but,  to  her  last  day.  Miss  Heron  re- 
ferred with  deep  feeling  to  "the  first  love  ofherlife." 
Mr.  Byrne  died  in  March,  1872.  Soon  after  this  un 
fortunate  separation.  Miss  Heron  sailed  for  England, 
where  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Drury  Lane  as 
Bianca,  achieving  a  great  and  unreserved  success. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  she  saw  Madame  Doche  in 
Dumas'  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  then  the  reigning 
sensation  of  Paris,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
brother,  decided  to  translate  the  play  and  introduce 
it  to  the  American  public.  She  was  first  seen  as 
Camille  in  October,  1855,  and  for  two  years  produced 
it  successfully  in  various  cities.  Her  performances 
as  Camille  alone  brought  her  a  fortune,  and  she  was 
seen  besides  in ' '  Lesbia, " ' '  Mathilde  "  and  "  Gamea," 
plays  written  by  herself  and  favored  by  large  and 
Ijrilliant  audiences  when  produced.  In  1857  Miss 
Heron  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Stoepel,  a  musician 
of  note,  but  their  union  proved  unhappy  and  led  to 
a  final  separation  in  1869.  Their  daughter.  Bijou, 
is  now  well  known  to  the  stage  as  Mrs.  Henry  Miller. 
3Iiss  Heron  visited  England  for 
the  second  time  in  1860,  and  was 
seen  in  London  as  a  reader  giv- 
ing a  recitation  of  Longfellow's 
"Hiawalha,"  with  musical  ac- 
companiments arianged  by  her 
husband.  She  was  indifferently 
received,  and  also  failed  to  at- 
tract interest  in  "New  Year's 
E  ve, "  a  comedy  of  her  own  .which 
she  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  a  few  months  later.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1862,  and  gave  ' '  New  Year's 
Eve"  at  the  Winter  Garden 
Theatre;  but  its  reception  was 
not  more  flattering  than  it  had 
been  in  London,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  her  professional  career  Camille  was 
the  only  character  in  which  she  was  seen  with  profit 
to  herself.  In  1865  she  returned  to  the  scene  of  her 
former  triumphs  in  California,  and  fulfilled  a  highly 
successful  engagement  there.  After  this  her  ap- 
pearances on  the  stage  were  few  and  far  between. 
She  took  pupils  for  the  stage,  but  the  undertaking 
did  not  prove  successful,  and  her  last  years  were  em- 
bittered by  neglect  and  grinding  poverty.  At  her 
best  she  was  an  actress  of  extraordinary  vigor  and 
talent.  "No  spectator  of  her  acting,"  says  Mr. 
Winter,  "ever,  till  her  powers  were  on  the  wane, 
missed  the  sense  of  her  originaUty,  vigorous  and 
startling  personality.  She  wrought  the  labor  of  her 
life  with  a  profound,  earnest,  passionate  and  virtuous 
sincerity.  She  touched,  in  a  thousand  parts,  the 
springs  of  gentle  charity  ^  and,  with  all  her  faults  and 
failings,  left  the  memory,  not  only  of  one  of  the 
greatest  elemental  forces  of  the  dramatic  art,  but  of 
a  large-hearted,  tender  and  magnanimous  woman." 
She  died  in  New  York  city,  May  7,  1877. 

AliLEN,  Zachariah,  scientist  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  15, 1795,  son  of 
Zachariah  and  Anne  (Crawford)  Allen.  On  his 
father's  side  he  was  descended  from  early  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  English  birth  ;  on  his  mother's, 
from  Gabriel  Bernon,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  set- 
tled at  Oxford,  Mass.,  and  later  at  Newport,  and 
from  Thomas  Harris,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island.     His  father  was  an  importer  of  India 
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cottons,  and  the  first  printer  of  calicoes  in  New  Eng- 
land. Zachariah  Allen,  Jr. ,  was  educated  at  a  school 
in  Medford,  Mass.,  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  and  at  Brown  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1813.  After  studying  law  in  the  office 
of  James  Burrill,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1815.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
town  council  of  Providence,  and  to  him  was  due  the 
substitution  in  1822  of  fire  engines  with  suction  and 
leading  hose  for  hand-buckets.  In  that  same  year 
he  built  a  mill  on  the  Woonasquatucket  river  iu  North 
Providence,  and  laid  out  the  village  of  Allendale, 
and  in  order  to  improve  the  water  power  obtained  a 
charter  giving  him  and  others  permission  to  construct 
' '  reservoirs  for  retaining  fiood-waters  for  use  during 
the  droughts  of  summer."  According 
to  the  "Biographical  Cyclopedia  of 
Rhode  Island,"  this  was  "the  first 
charter  in  the  United  States  piirsuant 
to  systematic  plans  of  making  reser- 
voirs for  hydraulic  purposes."  Some 
years  later,  and  in  cousequence  of 
strenuous  efforts  on  his  part  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  project,  the 
Providence  Water  Works  were  con- 
structed. Tlie  year  1825-26  was  spent 
in  Europe  in  the  study  of  engineer- 
ing works,  public  and  private,  and 
in  visiting  manufactories.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  examination  of  the  original 
steam-engine  of  BouHon  and  Watt, 
Mr.  Allen  invented  automatic  cut-off 
valves  controlled  by  a  centrifugal  ball- 
regulator;  and  this  invention,  which 
he  patented  in  1833,  is  still  in  use, 
with  improvements.  Among  other  inventions  was 
an  improved  method  of  heating  houses  from  a  single 
stove  or  furnace  by  means  of  conducting-pipes  ;  an 
"extension  roller"  for  smoothly  spreading  cloth, 
which  is  still  used  iu  woolen-mills,  a  method  of 
transmitting  power  by  leather  bands  by  substituting 
light  shafts  and  pulleys  with  swift  revolutions  for 
the  heavy  shafts  and  cog  wheels  then  employed;  and 
modes  of  testing  explosive  oils,  which  have  been 

Generally  adopted  and  enforced  by  municipal  laws, 
'he  system  of  mutual  Insurance  adopted  by  mill- 
owners  in  New  England  M'as  suggested  by  him,  and 
the  system  of  vigilant  inspection,  and  of  effective 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  adopted  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insui-ance  Co.  of  Provi- 
dence was  devised  by  Mr.  Allen  nearly  fifty 
years  previous.  He  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the 
volume  of  water  and  extent  of  motor-power  of 
Niagara  Falls  ;  estimating  the  effective  forces  to  ex- 
ceed 7,000,000  horse  power.  His  account  of  the 
falls,_  together  with  a  plan  of  survey,  was  published 
in  Silliman's  "Journal  of  Science,"  in  1844.  He 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfai-e  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  as  early  as  1840  aided  in  establishing  a 
public  free  evening-school  for  working  people  •  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  New  England.  As  president  of 
the  Providence  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
Mechanics,  he  took  the  lead  in  securing  an  endow- 
ment for  the  Free  Public  Library  opened  in  1878 
and  he  was  influential  in  establishing  the  Providence 
Athenaum  (1836),  to  which  he  gave  liberally  Mr 
Allen  published  "The  Science  of  Mechanics  Applied 
to  the  Useful  Arts  in  Europe  and  America"  (1826)  • 
^Sketches  of  Society,  Scenery,  and  of  the  Arts  in' 
0,reat  Britain,  France  and  Holland "  (2  vols  )  ■ 
'Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature  "  (1851)  ■ 
and  a  sequel,  "  Source  and  Supply  of  Solar  Light 
and  Heat  ;  also  aiticles  relating  to  the  early  settle- 
ment of  New  England  and  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians. He  wa.s  for  many  years  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  the  first  volume  it  pub- 
lished, Roger  Williams'  "Key  into  the  Language  of 


America,"  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  copy  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  Allen  from  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  England.  Mr.  Allen  was  married,  in  1817, 
to  Eliza  Harriet,  daughter  of  Welcome  Arnold,  a 
distinguished  merchant  of  Providence.  She  died 
in  1873,  leaving  three  daughters.  Mr.  Allen  died  in 
Providence,  March  17,  1883. 

ABBE,  Cleveland,  meteorologist,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Dec.  3,  1838.     He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  George  W.  Abbe  (1811-79),  for  many  years  a 
well-known  merchant  and  philanthropist  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  lineally  descended  from  John  Abbe, 
Sr. ,  of  Wenham,  Mass. ;  Gov.  William  Bradford  of 
Plymouth  colony,  Cornelius  Waldo  of  Chelmsford, 
Mass.;  and  Bowles  Colgate  of  New  York.     Prof. 
Abbe  was  graduated  at  the  Free  Academy,  now  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  July,  1857; 
was  mathematical  tutor  in  Trinity  Grammar  School 
(1857-58),  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing, 
for  a  short  time  in  1859,  and  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1859-60).     In  the  last-named  place  he  also 
studied  astronomy  under  Prof .  Brilnnow,  and  during 
1860-64  was  aide  at  Cambridge  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
then  astronomer  of  the  coast  survey.     He  resided  at 
the  imperial  observatory,  Poulkova,  Russia  (1864-66); 
was  aide  in  the  U.  S.  naval  observatory,  Washington 
(1867-68) ;  director  of  the  Cincinnati   observatory 
(1868-73),  but  has  resided  at  Washington  since  Janu- 
ary, 1871,  as  meteorologist  of  the  U.  S.  signal  ser- 
vice and  the  weather  bureau.     Prof.  Abbe's  early 
life  was   devoted  to  the   study  of  astronomy,  and 
he  wrote  numerous  small  memoirs  on  comets,  solar 
eclipses,   nebulse,   standard  time,  theory  of  instru- 
ments, nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  parallax  of  the 
stars,  distribution  of  the  nebulae,  method  of  least 
squares,  etc.     In  beginning  his  astronomical  work  at 
Cincinnati,  in  May,  1868,  he  announced  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  that  city  his  willingness  to  make 
daily  predictions  of  the  weather  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens.     His  propositions  were  accepted,  and 
the  work  actually  began  in  September,  1869,  by  the 
publication  of  a  daily  bulletin  of  weather,  telegrams 
and  probabilities.  It  was  maintained  until  general  gov- " 
ernment  service  began.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  at  Richmond,  in  Nove"mber, 
his  friends,  William  Hooper  and  John  A.Gano,  from 
Cincinnati,  and  his  co-laborer.  Increase  A.  Lapham, 
through  Gen.  H.  E.  Paine,  of  Milwaukee,  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  upon  congress  to  establish  a 
national  bureau  of  storm-warnings  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce.     This  bureau  was  established  by  joint 
resolution  of  Feb.  4,  1870;  and  its  conduct  was  en- 
trusted to  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  then  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  army,   who  had    earnestly  labored  to   se- 
cure this  prize  as  the  means  of  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  signal  service,  which  was  at  that  time 
being  "cut  down  to  a  peace  footing."    Gen.  Myer 
adopted  into  his  weather  bureau  all  the  important 
features  of  Prof.  Abbe's  work  at  Cincinnati,  and 
finally,  in  January,  1871,  invited  him  to  come  to  him 
as  his  scientific  assistant.      The  regular  tri-daily 
issue  of  "probabilities"  began  in  Febniary,  1871, 
and  was  kept  up  by  Prof.  Abbe  for  over  a  year, 
until  others  could  be  trained  to  this  work.     'These 
were  published  by  the  Associated  Press  organizations 
anonymously  as  official  documents,  and  the  cogno- 
men of  "Old  Prob.,"  which  had  been  invented  in 
Cincinnati,  was  soon  widely  applied  to  their  author. 
The  success  of  this  year's  work  assured  the  perpetuity 
of  the  weather  bureau.  In  his  further  connsction  with 
the  signal  office,  although  Prof.  Abbe's  name  rarely 
appeared,  he  being  a  civilian  employe  of  a  military 
bureau,  yet  it  has  generally  been  true  that  he  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  advocating  and  inaugurating 
the  successive  advances  that  have  been  made.     This 
has  been    especially   true   of    ocean   meteorology, 
beginning  in  1871 ;  the  display  of  cautionary  signals, 
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1871  the  prediction  of  floods  in  rivers,  1873;  tlie 
"Monthly  Weather  Review,"  1874;  the  "Bulletin 
of  International  Simultaneous  Observations,"  1875; 
the  introduction  of  a  scientific  civilian  staff,  1881 ; 
the  adoption  of  civil  service  examinations  in  meteor- 
ology, 1882;  the  reformation  of  standards  in  ther- 
mometry and  barometry;  the  introduction  of  uni- 
form standard  time ;  the  use  of  the  balloon  in  meteoro- 
logical exploration;  the  co-operation  in  international 
polar  expeditions;  the  initiation  of  special  observa- 
tions on  rainfall,  electricity,  earthquakes,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  general  bibliography  of  meteorology. 
In  May,  1879,  Prof.  Abbe  presented  to  the  American 
Metrological  Society  of  New  York  a  report  on  stand- 
ard time  which  was  the  initiative  in  the  agitation  that 
within  five  years  gave  to  America,  and  then  estab- 
lished thi-oughout  the  world,  the  standard  hour  me- 
ridians as  now  used.  This  reform,  however,  could 
not  have  been  so  soon  accomplished,  except  tlirough 
the  skill  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  general  secretary  of 
the  railroad  time  convention,  to  whom  Prof.  Abbe 
had  referred  his  report  as  the  proper  executive  offi- 
cer. In  October,  1884,  Prof.  Abbe  was  a  delegate  for 
the  United  States  to  the  international  conference  on 
initial  meridian  and  time  standard  which  had  been 
called  for  by  congress  in  response  to  those  who  rep- 
resented Prof.  Abbe's  idea.  In  September,  1884,  he 
was  delegated  by  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen  to  represent  the 
signal  ofBceinthe  U.  S.  electrical  conference,  where, 
among  other  things,  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  organization.  This  is  counted  as  the  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Society  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  In  1889-90  he  accompanied 
the  U.  S.  scientific  expedition  to  west  Africa  as  me- 
teorologist, and  accumulated  a  large  store  of  obser- 
vations in  elucidation  of  the  movements  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  1890,  as  president  of  the  physical 
section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial schools  and  observatories  for  the  study  of  ter- 
restrial physics,  including  meteorology,  oceanogra- 
phy, terrestrial  magnetism  and  other  general  phenom- 
ena of  our  globe.  In  1891  he  attended  the  international 
meteorological  conference  at  Munich,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  IJ.  S,  department  of  agriculture.  In  1893 
he  acted  as  president  of  the  section  on  theoretical 
meteorology  in  the  "  World's  Congress  Auxiliary, " 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  still  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. The  highest  knowledge,  and  the  most  perfect 
utilization  of  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, has  been  the  guiding  thought  of  his  life.  This 
theme  has  often  been  defended  by  him  as  the  prin- 
ciple that  should  animate  every  citizen.  Christian  and 
scientist.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  in  1879  ;  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
in  1888,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
1896 ;  is  an  officer  of  Academy  of  France  and  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  scientific  and  historical  societies  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  author  of  many  memoirs 
on  meteorological  subjects. 

ROCHE,  James  Jeffrey,  author  and  poet,  was 
born  in  Queens  county,  Ireland,  May  31,  1847,  son 
of  Edward  Roche,  an  able  mathematician,  and  Mar- 
garet Doyle,  his  wife.  The  family  settled  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  the  same  year,  where  the  boy  was 
educated  by  his  father,  and  later  at  St.  Dunstan's 
College.  Here,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  turned  jour- 
nalist, and  proudly  edited  the  college  weekly.  His 
youth  had  a  fair  share  of  spirited  adventure,  an  en- 
countering of  odd  characters  and  scenes,  a  sharp  ob- 
servance of  events,  and  a  close,  rapid,  honest,  men- 
tal life.  In  1866  he  strolled  alone  into  the  open 
gates  of  Boston,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  commerce, 
and  prospered  there;  yet  with  revertings  thence  for- 
ward to  literature,  his  early  love  and  first  uncon- 


scious choice,  keeping  up,  in  print,  a  running  fire  of 
the  arch,  absurd,  unique  humor  which  has  since 
given  his  name  its  note.  Already  man-ied,  in  1888, 
he  shifted  into  his  natural  posture,  and  became  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  "Boston  Pilot."  A  man  of 
activity,  eminently-  social,  interested  in  all  public 
matters,  sensitive  ajid  independent,  he  has  done, 
without  any  premeditation,  much  energetic  and  bril- 
liant work.  In  1886  he  published  ' '  Songs  and  Sat- 
ires, "a  distinct  success,  and  an  earnest  of  healthful 
and  unhurried  growth.  This  was  followed  by 
"Ballads  of  Blue  Water,"  and  "The  Story  of  the 
Filibusters."  On  the  death  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
Mr.  Roche  became  chief  editor  of  the  "Pilot,"  and 
in  1891  published  a  biography  of  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-laborer. He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Papyrus 
Club,  Jan.  1,  1885,  and  was  chosen  president,  Jan. 
4,  1890.  In  the  words  of  a  literary  associate,  "Mr. 
Roche  is,  first,  a  scrivener  and  chronicler,  utterly 
impersonal,  full  of  joy  in  deeds,  a  discerner  between 
the  expedient  and  the  everlasting  light,  wholly  fitted 
to  throw  into  enduring  song  seme  of  the  simple 
heroisms  of  our  American  annals.  We  bid  fair  to 
have  in  him  an  admirable  ballad-writer,  choosing 
instinctively  and  from  affection  "that  which  lieth 
nearest,"  and  saying  it  with  truth  and  zest.  His 
muse,  like  himself,  is  happy  in  her  place  and  time; 
none  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  sentiment,  coming 
through  sheer  intelligence  to  the  conclusion  of  fools, 
and  going  her  unvexed  gypsy  ways  with  an  '  all's 
well ! '  ever  on  her  lips." 

BROWN,  Goold,  grammarian,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  March  7,  1791,  a  descendant  of  the 
earliest  Quaker  settlers  in  New  England.  His  father 
was  a  school  teacher  and  essayist,  who  gave  personal 
attention  to  his  son's  early  training,  teaching  him  to 
read  Greek  when  only  five  years  of  age.  The  son 
was  sent  to  the  Friends'  school,  where  he  developed 
a  wonderful  faculty  for  language  and  literature,  and 
soon  had  acquired  all  the  school  could  impart.  The 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  family,  which  needed 
his  work  for  its  support,  prevented  him  from  going 
to  college  ;  but  he  continued  his 
studies  by  himself,  devoting  to 
them  every  moment  he  could 
spare  from  this  work,  which  was 
in  a  mercantile  line,  and  entirely 
distasteful  to  him.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  began  teaching 
in  a  district  school  just  outside 
of  Providence,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  secured  a  position 
in  the  Friends'  boarding-school 
in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
through  the  good  offices  of  his 
former  instructor  in  the  Provi- 
dence school.  Two  years  later 
he  opened  an  academy  in  New 
York  city,  which  he  conducted 
for  twenty  years,  and  which 
gained  a  large  reputation  for 
the  thoroughness  of  its  classical 
and  literary  training.  His  early  studies  made  him 
alive  to  the  imperfections  in  the  then  existing  text- 
books in  grammar,  and  his  class-work  developed 
new  ideas  and  methods  of  teaching,  which  in  1833 
he  published  under  the  title  of  "Institutes  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar."  The  superiority  of  his  method  was 
at  once  recognized,  and  the  book  was  widely  adopted 
as  a  text-book  in  the  schools.  He  also  prepared  an 
elementary  grammar,  called  "  First  Lines  of  English 
Grammar."  These  two  text-books  have  had  an 
enormous  circulation,  and  are  in  very  general  use 
even  to  this  day.  In  1851  he  issued  his  masterpiece, 
upon  which  his  reputation  in  a  large  measure  rests, 
"  Grammar  of  English  Grammars."  It  is  the  most 
exhaustive,  most  accurate,  and  most  original  treatise 
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on  the  English  language  ever  written.  The  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  performed  his  task  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  his  list  of  cited  grammars 
and  other  works  on  the  subject  numbers  548,  and  its 
preparation  occupied  a  period  of  twenty-three  years. 
It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on  matters  grammatical, 
and  wUl  j-emain  a  lasting  monument  to  the  author's 
skill  and  labor.  Soon  after  Mr.  IBrown's  health  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  he  removed  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  where 
he  spent  his  last  days  in  making  additions  and  re- 
visions to  liis  grammars.  He  died  in  Lynn,  March 
31,  1857. 

McMUBBAY,  William  Josiah,  soldier  and 
physician,  was  born  in  Williamson  county,  Tenu., 
Sept.  33, 1842,  son  of  John  and  Mary  J.  (Still)  McMur- 
ray.  His  great-grandfather,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
married  a  Miss  Kinkade,  and  settled  in  Kentucky, 
but  in  1790  removed  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
he  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1792.  His  second 
son,  Samuel,  married  Levicy  Morton,  and  had  eight 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  John  McMurray. 
Dr.  McMiirray's  early  education  was  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  bis  native  county,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  civil  war.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Zolliooiler  guards,  a  company  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Joel  A.  Battle,  which  was  mus- 
tered into  the  Confederate  service.  May  17,  1881,  as 
a  part  of  the  20th  Tennessee  infantry  regiment,  Zol- 
licoffer's  brigade.  He  remained  with  this  company 
during  the  entire  war,  and  was  absent  only  when 
wounded.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant,  and 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  field 
he  commanded  company  B,  30th  Tennessee  regi- 
ment. He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes 
and  in  seventeen  battles.  He  was  .wounded  at  Mur- 
freesboro  and  at  Chickamauga,  lying  all  night  on 
the  battle-fields.  After  an  absence  of  four  months 
he  returned  to  his  company,  and  in  May,  1864,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  left  leg  at  Resaca.  A  short 
interval  elapsed,  and  he  again  reported  for  duty ; 
but  on  Aug,  5,  1864,  had  a  bone  in  his  left  arm 
crushed  by  a  minie-ball,  and  amputation  of  the  arm 
became  necessary.  He,  how- 
ever, remained  with  his  com- 
pany until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Out  of  the  1,300  men 
wholiad  enlisted  in  the  regi- 
ment only  thirty-four  were 
■■eft.  After  the  war  he  re- 
sumed his  studies,  and,  after 
a  course  of  eighteen  months, 
was  graduated  in  1867  at 
Nolensville  Academy,  deliv- 
ering the  valedictory.  After 
reading  medicine  for  two 
years  under  Drs.  William 
Clark  and  Thomas  G.  Shan- 
non, he  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  and 
was  graduated  in  1869,  be- 
ing again  valedictorian.  He 
at  once  began  the  prac- 
...  He  was  elected  jail  phy- 

sician for  Davidson  county,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  to  attend  to  all 
prisoners  held  for  trial.  He  retained  these  positions 
for  eight  years.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  city  board  of  health,  and  in  1880  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  Davidson  county. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the-  State 
Medical  Association  ;  is  now  (1898)  president  of  tlic 
Tennessee  state  board  of  health,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Health  Association,  and  has  been  lor 
eight  years  physician  to  the  Tennessee  Industrial 
School.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Association  of  Confederate  Soldiers,  es- 
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tablished  in  1887  for  benevolent,  historical  and  social 
purposes.  Of  this  association  he  served  as  president 
in  1892,  having  previously  (1891)  served  as  jsresident 
of  the  local  division  at  Nashville,  known  as  Frank 
Cheatham  Bivouac.  He  filled  various  offices  in  the 
state  division,  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  commissary-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
John  C.  Vaughan.  He  also  served  for  four  years  as 
surgeon-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
on  the  staff  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  in  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans.  He  helped  secure 
the  Tennessee  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home,  which 
was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1889, 
and  was  at  once  appointed  by  Gov.  Robert  L.  Tay. 
lor  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust,  and  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  These  posi- 
tions he  still  retains,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
board.  He  helped  to  frame  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers' pension  law,  and  to  secure  its  passage  through 
the  legislature  in  1891.  He  has  served  as  city  alder- 
man ;  was  chairman  of  the  Davidson  county  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  in  1886 ;  chairman  of  the 
Davidson  county  Democratic  campaign  committee  in 
1896,  and  at  various  times  has  been  chairman  of 
local  Democratic  committees.  Dr.  McMurray  was 
married,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  33,  1873'  to  Pran- 
ces Marion,  daughter  of  Hon.  T.  C.  and  Annie  Mc- 
Campbell,  and  has  a  daughter,  Adele  Morton,  the 
wife  of  Charles  L.  Ridley ;  and  a  granddaughter, 
Prances  Marion  Ridley. 

GOODALE,  DoraIlead,poet,  was  born  at  Mount 
Washington,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1866. 
She  and  her  elder  sister,  Elaine,  inherited  a  more 
than  ordinary  sense  of  rhythm  and  gift  for  versifying 
from  their  father,  Henry  Sterling  Goodale,  who  was 
a  much  more  successful  poet  than  farmer.  Secluded 
at  their  quiet  home,  "Sky  Farm,"  as  they  called 
it,  and  brought  up  without  the  companionship 
of  other  children,  the  genius  of  these  two  sisters  , 
ripened  at  an  age  which  seems  extraordinary, 
even  with  feminine  writers,  who  almost  always  do 
develop  earlier  than  the  masculine.  Their  edu- 
cation was  cared  for  by  their  refined  and  intellectual 
parents,  who  thought  even  Latin  and  Greek  suitable 
subjects  to  teach  the  little  girls.  At  the  age  of  six 
Dora  began  to  emulate  Elaine,  who  had  already 
commenced  to  write  poetry,  and  the  verses  of  both 
children  were  even  at  this  period  characterized 
by  something  more  than  talent.  Their  parents  en- 
couraged their  efforts,  and  Elaine  conceived  the  idea 
of  producing  a  monthly  magazine,  in  which  she 
wrote  out  the  verses  of  herself  and  Dora  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  family.  In  1877  selections  from  this 
little  magazine  were  published  in  "St.  Nicholas," 
and  in  1878  the  two  sisters  published  a  volume  oE 
their  early  work  entitled  "  Apple  Blossoms:  Verses 
of  Two  Children."  The  poems  immediately  at- 
tracted attention  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other,  and  even  in  England  were  hailed  as 
wonderfully  promising  in  execution.  All  the  lead- 
ing magazines  noticed  the  book,  and  the  verdict  was 
generally  that  of  the  New  York  "Nation"  :  "They 
are  certainly  remarkable  productions  in  view  of  the 
circumstances."  In  the  following  year  a  second 
volume  of  the  united  work  of  the  sisters  appeared, 
entitled  "  In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers,"  and 
this  was  enlarged  in  1880  and  published  as  "Verses 
from  Sky  Farm."  Financial  reverses  caused  the 
family  to  become  scattered  soon  after  this,  and  Miss 
Goodale  remained  with  her  parents,  while  her 
sister  busied  herself  with  teacliing  among  the 
Dakota  Indians.  Ap"art  the  sisters  seem  to  have 
missed  the  inspiration  which  came  to  them  when 
enjoying  each  other's  companionship,  and  they  have 
written  very  little.      In  1887  appeared  a  further 
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work  by  Dora,  entitled  "  Heralds  of  Easter."  The 
elder  sister  has  published  two  Independent  works: 
"Journal  of  a-Farmer's Daughter,"  (1881);  and  "  The 
Coming  of  the  Birds"  (1883).  Elaine  was  married  to 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  in  1890,  and  made  her  home 
for  a  time  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  D.,  being  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools  In  South  Dakota. 

STOKES,  Jordan,  jurist,  was  born  in  Chatham 
county,  N.  C. ,  Aug.  23,  1817,  son  of  Sylvanus  and 
Mary  (Christian)  Stokes.  Thomas  Stokes,  the  paternal 
grandfather,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  descended 
from  ancestors  of  revolutionary  fame,  among  whom 
was  Rev.  Green  Hill,  the  treasurer  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  revolution,  in  whose  house  the  first 
Methodist  conference  in  North  Carolina  was  con- 
vened. On  the  maternal  side  Jordan  Stokes  was  de- 
scended from  John  Christian,  a  famous  officer  of 
the  Continental  army.  After  acquiring  a  thorough 
school  education,  in  which  he  was  especially  pro- 
ficient in  the  sciences,  he  decided  to  become  a  law- 
yer, and  for  two  years  (1837-88),  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Meigs  tfe  Rucks,  In  Nashville.  Receiving  a 
license  in  1838r  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Carthage,  Tenn.  In  less  than  a  year 
thereafter  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
He  afterward  formed  a  partnership  with  William 
McClain,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  but  in  1841  re- 
moved to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  Samuel  Caruthers.  Col.  Stokes 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lebanon, 
Wilson  CO.,  but  was  frequently  called  by  his  pro- 
fessional duties  to  the  supreme  court  at  Nashville, 
and  to  the  inferior  courts  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  In  1851-53  he  was  the  representative  of 
Wilson  county  in  the  state  legislature,  and  served  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  also 
served  as  presidential  elector  in  the  Scott  campaign, 
but  declined  a  nomination  for  congress.  In  1859, 
as  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  he  made  a  speech 
which  has  been  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
effective  specimens  of  oratory  ever  delivered  in  the 
state,  and  which  was  highly  commended  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  others.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
slavery  agitation,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature, passed  the  lower  house,  and  had  reached  the 
senate  with  every  prospect  of  Its  passage.  This  bill 
provided  for  exiling  or  enslaving  all  free  negroes  in 
the  state.  It  was  due  to  the  masterly  eloquence  of 
Col.  Stokes  that  this  bill  was  defeated.  He  opposed 
the  secession  of  the  state,  and  was  a  consistent  Union 
man  throughout  the  war;  yet  sympathizing  with 
his  people,  he  refused  to  hold  any  office  or  to  take  any 
active  part,  devoting  earnest  efforts  in  favor  of  con- 
ciliation and  softening  the  asperities  of  war.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  opposed  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  Republicans,  and  gave  adhesion  to  the 
Democratic  party.  He  could  never  be  persuaded, 
however,  to  engage  actively  in  politics,  but  devoted 
his  life  to  his  profession  and  to  literary  pursuits. 
Notwithstanding  his  extensive  practice  and  high 
reputation  as  a  chancery  lawyer,  he  was  best  known 
as  an  advocate  of  fiery  eloquence  and  invincible 
power  over  a  jury.  His  literary  culture  and  attract- 
ive oratory  brought  him  frequent  Invitations  from 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  societies  to  address 
them  on  public  occasions.  On  such  occasions  his 
eloquence  was  unsurpassed.  Among  the  most  ad- 
mired of  these  orations  was  his  address  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  on  "  The  Centenary  of  American 
Methodism."  In  1840  Col.  Stokes  was  married  to 
Penelope  C. ,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Williams  of 
Carthage,  Tenn.,  who  died  without  issue  in  less  than  a 
year.  On  Oct.  11,  1843,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  James  and  Hannah  H. 
Trazer,  a  woman  of  decided  hitellect,  culture,  force 
of  character  and  personal  attractions.     She  was  his 


relative,  being  descended  from  Rev.  Green  Hill,  of 
North  Carolina.  She  died  at  Sunnyside,  Bolivar 
CO.,  Miss.,  June  19,  1883.  Col.  Stokes  was  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  was  devoted  to  the  order,  liaving 
served  for  many  years  as  high  priest  of  his  chapter. 
He  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  27,  1886. 

STOKES,  Jordan,  Jr.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  Nov.  25,  1854,  son  of  Jordan  and 
Martha  (Prazer)  Stokes.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  and  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1876  was  graduated  in  the  law  department  of  Cum- 
berland University.  He  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  father  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Lebanon.  .  On 
Oct.  11,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Hon.  James  Whitworth,  of  Nash- 
ville, and  in  1885  removed  to  that 
city,  establishing  the  firm  of  Stokes 
&  Stokes,  with  his  brother  Wal- 
ter. This  firm  has  confined  its  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  chan- 
cery practice,  and  does  an  exten- 
sive business.  Mr.  Stokes  has 
been  frequently  urged  to  take 
part  in  politics  or  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  offered  for  the  position 
of  judge,  but  has  persistently  re- 
fused, owing  to  his  distaste  for 
political  life  and  his  unwillingness 
to  give  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  He  is  a  consistent  and 
active  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  devotes  much  thought 
and  time  to  its  welfare.  As  sole 
counsel  for  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelly  on  his 
trial  before  the  Tennessee  conference,  he  made  an 
able  defense,  and  showed  profound  thought  on  eccle- 
siastical matters.  Mr.  Stokes  is  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  views  and  of  public  spirit.  Being  a  man 
of  cultivated  intellect,  he  devotes  his  leisure  to  lite- 
rature and  reading.  He  takes  deep  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
city  of  Nashville,  and  served  as  its  president.  He 
has  four  children :  Martha,  Anna,  Jordan  and  James. 

McEERRIN,  Jolin  Berry,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tenn., 
June  15,  1807,  son  of  James  and  Jane  Campbell 
(Berry)  McPerrin.  Both  parents  were  descended 
from  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  to  this  country  about 
1730,  and  settlers  in  York  county.  Pa.  William  Mc- 
Ferrin,  son  of  one  of  these  emigrants,  married  a 
daughter  of  James  Laughlln,  of  Belfast.  He  re- 
moved with  other  members  of  his  family  to  the 
South,  fought  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  died  in 
Mississippi  at  the  age  of  ninety.  James  McFerrin 
and  his  young  wife  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
Rutherford  county  in  1804.  He  served  in  the  Creek 
war  under  Gen.  Jackson,  was  colonel  of  the  53d 
Tennessee  regiment  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
in  1821  became  a  Methodist  preacher.  Three  of  his 
four  sons  and  four  of  his  grandsons  followed  him 
into  the  ministry,  and  thirteen  in  all  in  the  immediate 
family  have  been  Methodist  clergymen.  John  Berry 
McFerrin  was  born  with  a  wonderfully  vigorous 
constitution  and  a  precocious  Intellect.  At  the  age 
of  four  he  began  going  to  school  ;  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  licensed  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  conference  in  November,  1825 ; 
traveled  the  circuits  of  Franklin,  Lawrence  and 
Limestone,  Ala. ;  labored  among  the  Indians  for  two 
years  ;  was  stationed  at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  at  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  and  three  times  at  Nashville  ;  and  also  served 
as  presiding  elder  of  the  Florence,  Ala.,  district  and 
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cf  the  Cumberland,  Tenn.,  district.  In  1840  lie  re- 
moved to  Nashville,  having  become  the  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate."  He  remained  there  until  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
period  in  editorial  labors,  and  making  the  "Advo- 
cate "  more  widely  known  than  ever  for  its  conserva- 
tive attitude  in  regard  to  church  matters  and  vigor 
with  which  it  entered  into  theological  controversies. 
During  the  war  he  accompanied  the  Tennessee  troops 
as  chaplain,  and  for  twelve  years  was  secretary  of 
the  board  of  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  conference 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  in  1881  attended  the 
ecumenical  council  at  London  as  a  delegate.  While 
on  this  European  trip  he  preached  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Paris  and  otiier  cities, 
and  ably  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  clergymen  for 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  origi- 
nal discourses.  Dr.  McFerrin 
was  several  times  voted  for,  for 
bishop,  and  in  1854  would  have 
been  elected,  had  not  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  other  conflict- 
ing circumstances  prevented.  He 
was  brought  forward  again  in 
1866,  but  at  the  time  the  con- 
ference held  its  sessions  he  was 
seriously  and  supposed  to  be 
mortally  ill.  Dr.  McFerrin  con- 
tributed frequently  to  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  both 
religious  and  secular  ;  was  the 
author  of  "The  History  of 
Methodism  in  Tennessee  ";  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  and  aided  in 
editing  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  conference. 
La  Grange  College  and  Randolph-Macon  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1847.  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  retained  the  regular  habits 
acquired  in  boyhood  as  a  necessary  correlative  of 
farm  life.  He  prepared  his  sermons  systematically, 
but  in  the  pulpit  he  spoke  without  notes.  As  a 
writer  and  preacher.  Dr.  McFerrin  was  equally 
commanding  in  his  personal  appearance  ;  tall,  large, 
strong-featured,  seemingly  incapable  of  experiencing 
fatigue,  he  was,  physically  and  mentally,  a  giant.  He 
was  twice  married  :  first,  at  Nashville,  Sept.  18,  1833, 
to  Almira  Avery,  daughter  of  William  Y.  and  Sarah 
(Johnson)  Probart,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  :  James  William,  John  A.,  Sarah  Jane, 
Elizabeth  Johnston  and  Almira  Probart.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Ferrin died  near  Nashville,  in  May,  1854,  and  he 
was  married  again,  Nov.  13,  1855,  to  Cynthia  Ten- 
nessee, daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  McGavock, 
of  Nashville,  and  great  granddaughter  of  Gov.  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Virginia.  She  bore  him  three  daughters. 
Dr.  McFerrin  died   at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mav  10, 

ARMISTEAD,  Henry  Beauford,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Upperville,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Oct. 
19,  1833,  son  of  John  C.  and  Annie  S.  (Harrison) 
Armistead.  He  comes  of  a  military  ancestry,  as  in 
every  American  war,  from  eariy  colonial  times  to 
the  close  of  the  war  between  the  states,  the  Armi- 
steads  have  acted  their  parts  as  gallant  and  patriotic 
soldiers.  Maj.  John  Baylor  Armistead,  his  grand- 
father, was  the  oldest  of  six  brothers,  five  of  whom 
were  oflScers  in  the  U.  S.  army.  One  of  these 
brothers.  Col.  Lewis  Armistead,  led  the  forlorn  hope 
and  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  in  the 
war  of  1813,  and  another,  Col.  George  Armistead, 
commanded  Fort  McHenry,  guarding  the  approach 
to  Baltimore,  and  succeeded  in  driving  away  the 
British  fleet  on  the  occasion  when  Francis  Key  wrote 
the  national  song  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner. "    The 


flag  that  floated  over  Fort  McHenry  during  this  battle 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  Armistead 
family.  Gen.  Walker  K.  Armistead,  the  youngest 
of  these  brothers,  was  graduated  in  West  Point's  first 
class  in  1803,  and  attained  distinction  in  the  army. 
He  was  the  father  of  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Armistead,  the 
hero  of  Gettysburg,  who  led  in  the  charge  of  Pickett's 
division,  which  for  brilliancy  and  daring  will  rank 
in  history  with  McDonald's  charge  at  Wagram,  the 
charge  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  and  of  the 
' '  light  brigade  "  at  Balaklava.  Years  after  the  war, 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  command  that  repulsed 
Pickett  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Lewis  Armistead,  near  the  spot  where  he  fell 
mortally  wounded — a  distinction  never  attained  by 
any  other  American  soldier.  Lewis'  brother,  Frank 
Stanley  Armistead,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, and  another  brother,  Capt.  Bowles  E.  Armi- 
stead, a  gallant  soldier  of  the  "lost  cause,"  was 
severely  wounded  on  several  hard-fought  battle-fields. 
On  his  mother's  side  Henry  Armistead  is  connected 
by  blood  or  marriage  with  many  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  Old  Dominion,  his  grandfather  being 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
Richmond,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  father  of  Pres.  W.  H.  Harrison.  He  is  also 
related  to  the  Fitzhughs,  Carters,  Lees,  Churchills, 
Taliferros,  Marshalls  and  other  old  Virginia  families. 
After  attending  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
country  home,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  whence  the 
Confederacy  derived  many  of  its  most  distinguished 
ofiicers.  Here  for  two  years  it  was  his  privilege  to 
be  under  the  instruction  of  Maj.  T.  J.  Jackson,  later 
known  as  "Stonewall."  After  graduation,  young 
Armistead  went  west,  and  was  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains when  the  civil  war  began.  Although  in  feeble 
health  he  made  his  way  South,  traveling  over  3,000 
miles,  a  good  part  of  the  distance  on  mule  back,  and 
for  several  hundred  miles  on  foot.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  a  private,  was  repeatedly  pro- 
moted,and  continued  in  active  service  until  the  end  of 
the  struggle,  surrendering  at  Shreveport,  La.,  with 
Piice's  division,  Jime  7,  1865.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  soon  after  moved 
to  Charleston,  Ark.,where  he  has  since  lived,  engaged 
in  merchandising  and  farming.  In  the  Brooks-Baxter 
gubernatorial  "war"  between  contending  political 
parties,  in  the  days  of  reconstruction,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  placed  in  command 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  In 
1877-79  he  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate, 
and  in  1884  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  which  first  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland 
for  the  presidency.  He  held  the  position  of  deputy 
secretary  of  state  (1889-93) ,  became  secretary  of 
state  in  1893  ;  was  re  elected  in  1894,  and  still  holds 
the  position  (1898).  He  is  a  life-long  Democrat,  and 
his  every  promotion  has  been  by  that  party.  Al- 
though a  member  of  no  religious  denomination,  he 
is  a  frequent  attendant,  at  the  services  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  for 
years  was  master  of  his  lodge. 

BICKMORE,  Albert  Smith,  naturalist,  was 
born  at  St.  George,  Knox  co..  Me.,  March  1,  1839, 
son  of  John  and  Jane  (Seavey)  Bickmore.  The  first 
American  ancestor  of  his  name  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Boston, 
Mass. ;  but,  joining  a  company  that  was  gathered  in 
the  villages  on  Massachusetts  Bay  for  a  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  he  emigrated  thither,  locating 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Friendship.  John  Bick- 
more was  a  sea  captain  and  shipbuilder,  a  native  of 
St.  George.   He  made  many  foreign  voyages,  includ- 
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ing  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  cargo  of  Indian 
corn  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  the  "great 
famine."  When  Albert  Bickmore  was  eight  years 
of  age,  his  father  took  him  on  his  ship  to  Bordeaux, 
France,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  naturalist's 
love  for  travel  and  for  the  study  of  nature.  He 
began  to  study  for  college  at  Tliomaston,  Me.,  fin- 
ished his  preparatory  course  at  New  London,  N.  H., 
under  Dr.  Q.  W.  Gardneivand  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1860.  During  his  college 
course  his  vacations  were  spent  in  explorations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hanover,  his  object  being  to  study  the 
geology  of  that  region,  and  gather  specimens  of 
natural  history.  He  was  urged  by  some  members 
of  the  college  faculty  to  confer  with  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  of  Harvard,  with  a  view  to  making  natural 
history  his  life  study;  aud  an  interview  with  that 
great  investigator  and  teacher  caused  Mr.  Bickmore 
to  become  one  of  his  pupils,  aud  later  an  assistant  in 
his  museum,  1860-64.  In  1863  he  visited  Bermuda, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  for  the  museum  of  com- 
parative zoology  in  Cambridge.  On  his  return  he 
joined  the  44th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and  served 
nine  months,  mostly  in  North  Carolina.  In  January, 
1865,  Mr.  Bickmore  sailed  from  Boston  via  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Java,  and  traveled  for  a  year  in  the 
spice  islands,  Celebes  and  Sumatra.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Singapore,  thence  to  Saigon  in  Cochin 
China,  and  from  that  place  to  Hong  Kong.  Another 
year  was  passed  in  a  journey  through  the  interior  of 
China;  from  Canton  to  Yungting  lake,  and  down  the 
Yangtse  river  to  Slianglial,  and  nortliward  to  Peking 
and  Corea.  During  a  third  year  he  visited  the  coast 
ports  of  China  and  Japan,  and  coming  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  river,  traveled  across  Siberia  to  Moscow; 
visiting  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  London  on  his  way 
home.  On  his  return  In  1868  he  prepared  a  volume 
entitled,  "Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago," 
which  was  published  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  Germany.  When  this  book  was  Issued  he  was 
made  a  life-fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London;  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Madison  (now  Colgate)  Univer- 
sity. In  1869  he  resigned  that  position  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  he  had  aided  to  obtain  its  osiginal 
charter  and  its  first  general  subscription.  In  1884  a 
department  of  public  instruction  was  formed  in  con- 
nection with  the  museum,  and  Mr.  Bickmore  was 
placed  In  charge  as  professor;  since  that  date  he 
has  been  aiding  the  princely  benefactors  of  that 
institution  lay  for  It  a  permanent  foundation,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  educa- 
tion of  the  city  and  state.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  he  has 
delivered  more  than  150  different  lectures  on  geog- 
raphy and  natural  history  to  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools.  His  lectures,  which  are  delivered  at 
the  museum  to  25,000  educators,  are  now  repeated  by 
the  board  of  education  in  the  city  to  over  70,000  citi- 
zens, and  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent to  nearly  800,000  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
in  seventy  cities  and  villages  of  the  commonwealth. 
This  system  of  illustrated  instruction  is  now  rapidly 
spreading  tlirougliout  our  country. 

HALL,  Wilburn  Briggs,  naval  officer,  was 
born  on  his  father's  plantation.  In  Fairfield  district, 
S.  C,  Sept.  20,  1838,  son  of  James  Gregg  Hall  and 
Jemima  Jones,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Briggs,  also 
a  South  Carolina  planter,  and  a  descendant,  through 
the  maternal  line,  of  the  Lewis  family  of  Virginia. 
He  was  educated  in  a  South  Carolina  academy,  at 
the  Georgia  Military  Institute  at  Marietta,  and  a 
classical  and  collegiate  institution  in  Northern  Lou- 
isiana. In  1855  he  was  appointed  an  acting  mid- 
shipman in  the  United   States  Naval    Academy, 


where,  on  his  graduation  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
1859,  he  was  pubhcly  presented  with  a  sword  in- 
scribed as  a  memorial  of  "highest  academic  merit." 
He  was  then  ordered  to  the  West  African  squadron 
on  the  flagship  Constellation,  as  aide  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Com.  Inman.  Two  months  later 
he  was  made  acting  master  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Marlon. 
In  1860,  on  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  on  board  the  Niagara,  carrying 
back  to  Japan  the  first  Japanese  embassy  ever  sent 
to  any  country.  He  was  transferred  at  St.  Paul  de 
Loande  to  the  Constellation  as  acting  flag-lieutenant 
and  watch  officer  under  Com.  Inman.  During  the 
cruise  the  Constellation  captured  the  slave-ship  Cora 
off  the  Congo  river;  and  Mr.  Hall,  being  chosen  for 
service  on  this  vessel,  effected  the  landing  at  Mon- 
rovia of  the  730  slaves  on  board,  and  brought  the 
ship  to  the  United  States.  An  interesting  account 
of  this  action  was  published  in  the  "  Century  Maga- 
zine "  for  May,  1894.  The  civil  war  commencing, 
Mr.  Hall  resigned,  purchased  the  steamer  Huntress 
for  the  Confederacy,  aud  running  it  out  of  New  York 
during  a  severe  gale  at  midnight  in  March,  1861, 
was  the  first  naval  officer  to  hoist  the  Confederate 
flag  at  sea.  The  Huntress,  after  an  eventful  career, 
was  accidentally  burned.  Mr.  Hall  assisted,  after 
the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  in  removing  the  Confederate 
garrison,  and  served  on  board  one  of  the  three 
small  steamers  which,  under  Com.  Tatnall,  ran 
through  a  fleet  of  thirteen  Federal  warships. and 
carried  provisions  to  relieve  the  famished  and  be- 
leaguered garrison  of  Pulaski.  He  aided  in  the 
defense  of  Savannah  in  1862,  blocking  the  river  chan- 
nels, and  in  constructing  defenses  laid  the  first  sub- 
marine torpedoes  used  by  Confederates.  Being  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant,  he  was  jjlaced  in  command  of 
floating  batteries  at  Charleston,  and  subsequently 
served  as  executive  officer  on  the  ironclads  Chicora 
and  Tuscaloosa;  as  executive  officer  of  the  captured 
Harriet  Lane,  the  crew  of  which  lie  marched  across 
Texas  to  man  the  Missouri  in  the  Red  river;  as  com- 
mander on  the  Red  river  of  the  gunboat  Wehb;  as 
executive  officer  on  the  Missouri,  and  as  commander 
of  midshipmen  in  the  naval  academy  at  Richmond. 
While  making  his  way  to  Richmond  to  assume 
charge  of  this  post,  he  spent  forty  days  in  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  and  the  forests  of  Mississippi,  suffering 


from  malarial  fever  and  constantly  imperiled.  At 
Richmond,  during  the  siege,  he  also  served  in  the 
trenches,  and  on  board  the  second  ironclad  Virginia. 
During  the  siege  of  Charleston,  he  served  in  the  har- 
bor as  executive  officer  on  the  Ironclad  Chicora,  and 
as  commander  of  the  Huntress,  and  after  the  city  fell 
he  was  with  the  Confederate  army  until  it  sur- 
rendered. In  1874  Lieut.  Hall  was  recommended 
by  Gen.  Sherman  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt,  who 
appointed  him  majt)r  of  engineers  in  the  army  for 
service  on  his  staff.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  survey  of 
Lower  Egypt,  but  was  soon  detached  from  this  ser- 
vice and  appointed  chief  of  the  first  section  of  the 
ministry  of  war,  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
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adjutant-general  in  the  U.  S.  war  department.  In  this 
position  he  was  actively  engaged  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  tlie  organization  of  the  forces  and  the 
development  of  the  military  condition  of  Egypt. 
The  general  staff  was  charged  with  the  campaign 
against  Abyssinia,  and  tlie  Amencan  officers  were 
conspicuous  for  their  service.  On  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Col.  Arendriip,  Maj.  Hall  was  charged  as 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  military  construction  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  adjutant-general.  He  com- 
bined these  two  bureaus  into  one  at  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  and  oi'ganized  the  work  with  the  assistance 
of  Turkish  and  other  officers  under  him.  '  He  was 
also  assigned  by  the  khedive  to  examine  and  repoi't 
upon  the  progress  of  the  young  princes,  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  Mahmoud  Bey  and  Puad  Effendi,  who  were 
being  educated  by  a  corps  of  European  professors, 
and  was  appointed  visitor  and  inspector  of  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  the  government.  Many  flattering 
honors  were  paid  him  by  the  khedive.  On  retiring 
from  the  service  he  returned  to  America  and  organized 
in  Baltimore  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  cadet 
engineers  for  the  navy,  and  also  prepared  midshipmen 
and  cadets  for  the  Naval  Academy  and  West  Point. 
At  the  beginning  of  JMr.  Cleveland's  second  admin- 
istration Maj.  Hall  was  appointed  U.  S,  consul  at 
Nice,  to  serve  in  all  tlie  towns  on  the  French  Ri- 
viera from  Freyjus  to  Ventemiglia,  and  this  post  he 
held  until  1898.  He  was  married  to  Harriott, 
daughter  of  Com.  D.  N.  Ingraham,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  congress  during 
the  revolution,  and  of  Gov.  John  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina. 

-  SLATER,  John,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  Dec.  25,  1776.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  learned  tlie  trade  of 
a  wheelwright,  which  then  included  in  its  scope  the 
construction  and  setting-up  of  all  sorts  of  machinery. 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  Samuel,  he  made  a 
special  study  of  such  macliinery  as  was  then  profit- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  yarns  and  cloths,  with  a 
view  to  inaugurating  the  industry  in  America.  He 
came  to  this  couutiy  in  the  latter  part  of  1803,  and 
at  once  united  his  knowledge  and  skill  with  the  ideas 
and  plans  of  Lis  brother,  who  had  started  a  mill  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  bringing  with  him  particularly  a 
knowledge  of  the  mule  spinning  invented  by  the 
famous  Samuel  Crorapton.  His 
ideas  were  a  great  accession,  and 
in  1806,  with  William  Almy,  Oba- 
diah  Brown  and  Samuel  Slater,  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Almy,  Brown 
&  Slaters.  They  pureliased  land 
and  startefl  a  mill  in  North  Smith- 
field,  thus  beginning  what  has 
finally  grown  into  the  beautiful 
and  prosperous  village  of  Slaters- 
ville.  In  1807  Mr.  Slater  removed 
to  Slatersville,  and  there  continued 
to  reside  through  his  laborious  and 
successful  life,  steadily  enlarging 
the  mills,  and  directing  business 
in  other  places  in  which  he  was 
interested.  In  1833  he  and  his 
brother,  Samuel,  bought  out  the  in- 
terests of  their  partners  in  Slaters- 
ville, and  so  became  sole  owners 
of  mills  and  privileges,  under  the  style  of  8.  &  ,L 
Slater.  They  had,  under  the  same  firm-name,  in  1823 
already  purchased  and  put  in  operation  the  mill  at 
Jewett  City,  Griswold,  Conn.  In  ]83i'i,  John,  on  his 
own  account,  bought  the  mill  properly  on  Pachaiig 
river,  three  miles  above  Jewett  City,  and  named  the 
place  Hopeville.  Here  he  increased  the  manufactur- 
ing busine.5s,  and  made  it  remarkably  successful  •  in- 
deed, everywhere  his  skill,  energy  and  prudence 
insured  success  to  his  undertakings.     In  1831   he 
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purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother,  Samuel,  in  the 
Jewett  City  property,  thus  becoming  sole  owner, 
and  placed  his  eldest  son,  John,  in  charge  as  busi- 
ness manager.  His  second  son,  William,  assisted 
him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Slatersville  interests.  In 
other  localities  where  he  was  interested  with  his 
brother,  Samuel,  he  continued  the  copartnership  as  at 
Slatersville,  until  the  latter's  death  in  1885,  and  for 
a  time  afterwards  with  his  heirs  and  executors. 
When,  in  1818,   the  Burrillville  Agricultural  and 
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Manufacturers'  Banlc  was  established,  Mr.  Slater 
became  its  first  president,  and  he  continued  to  preside 
over  it  until  liis  death.  In  all  affairs  he  was  'oroad 
minded  and  public  spirited.  Mr.  Slater  was  particu- 
larly considerate  to  his  workmen,  and  cherished  a 
lively  interest  in  the  education  and  progress  of  the 
young.  The  educational,  religious  and  industrial 
interests  of  Slatersville  bore  the  impress  of  his  worthy 
life.  Among  his  interests  in  other  states,  he  was 
concerned  with  Robert  Rogerson  and  others,  in  a 
mill  at  Boylston,  Mass.  He  was  married,  in  1807,  to 
Ruth,  daughter  of  John  Bucklin,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  had  eleven  children,  only  four  of  whom, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  lived  to  maturity. 
After  his  death,  his  sons  formed  the  firm  of  J.  &  W. 
Slater.  He  died  at  Slatersville,  R.  I.,  May  27,  1843. 
ADAMS,  Herbert  Baxter,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  at  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  April  16,  1850.  His 
father  was  Nathaniel  Dickinson  Adams,  a  lumber 
merchant  and  selectman  of  Shutesbury,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Henry  Adams,  who  settled  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  1634.  His  mother  was  Harriet  Hastings,  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Hastings,  who  settled  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  1634.  Lieut.  'I'homas  Hastings, 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  was  a  member  of  this 
family.  Adams  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1873.  He  then  continued  his  studies  in  Germany, 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  won, 
aumma  cum  laude,  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1876. 
Returning  to  America,  he  was  in  that  year  appointed 
to  a  fellowship  in  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. In  1883  he  became  associate  professor,  and 
since  1891  has  been  professor  in  full  charge  Of  the  de- 
partment of  history  and  politics.  He  has  also  lectured 
(1878-81)  on  history  at  Smith  College,  Massachusetts. 
In  1882  he  began  to  edit  the  "  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,"  now  embracing 
thirty-three  volumes.  To  this  series  iie  has  made 
numerous  contributions,  chiefiy  on  American  insti- 
tutional and  economic  history.  In  1887  he  began 
to  edit,  for  the  bureau  of  education  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  "  Contributions  to  American  Educational 
Hi.story,"  now  including  nineteen  monographs, 
treating  of  American  colleges  and  universities  in 
state  groups.  For  this  series  he  wrote  "  The  Study 
of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities''; 
"  The  College  of  William  and  Maiy  ";  and  "  Tliomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia."  He  has 
been  secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
since  its  organization  in  1884,  and  has  edited  the 
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fourteen  volumes  published  by  the  association.  In 
1893  he  published  "  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Jared 
Sparks,"  which  was  approved  by  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Dr.  George  E. 
Ellis,  who  said:  "Tlie  just,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
encomium  upon  the  work  of  this  biographer  is 
spoken  when  we  say,  in  full  sincerity,  that  we  can 
conceive  that  he  would  have  bad  from  Mr.  Sparks 
himself  the  warmest  expression  of  approval  and 
gratitude  for  the  ability,  fidelity,  good  taste  and  wise 
judgment  with  which  lie  has  wrought  his  exacting 
labor."  Mr.  James  Phelan,  in  his  "History  of  Ten- 
nessee," has  thus  commended  Dr.  Adams'  work:  "  I 
desire  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  new  school 
of  historical  investigation,  which,  under  the  careful 
and  scholarly  editorship  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  is 
introducing  the  same  comparative  method  into  the 
study  of  American  history  which  has  been  fruitful 
of  the  best  results  in  Germany  and  England."  Dr. 
Adams  was  twice  elected  a  trustee  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege ;  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  Baltimore.  Bibliographies  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Adams  are  published  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  beginning  in 
1889.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1891. 

AliEXANDES,  Edward  Porter,  soldier  and 
railroad  president,  was  born  at  Washington,  Ga., 
May  36,  1835,  son  of  Adam  Leopold  and  Sarah 
Hillhouse  (Gilbert)  Alexander.  His  father  was  an 
extensive  planter  and  slave-owner,  and  his  mother  a 
descendant  of  the  Hillhouse  family  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  original  representative  of  the  family  in 
America  was  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Adam  Alexander', 
a  native  of  Inverness,  Scotland,  who  settled  in 
Georgia  in  early  youth,  and  served  as  surgeon  of 
the  3d  Georgia  regiment  in  the  revolution.  Having 
been  carefully  educated,  Edward  Porter  Alex- 
ander entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  and  was  graduated  in  1857.  With  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  he  was  for  one 
year  instructor  at  West  Point,  and  served  on  the 
expedition  to  Utah  in  1858,  at  West  Point  in  1859, 
and  in  Washington  territory  in  1860,  on  detached 
duty  with  Albert  J.  Myer,  experimenting  with  mili- 
taiy  signals.  He  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army  in 
May,  1861,  to  join  the  Confederacy.  His  first  ser- 
vice under  the  new  order  was  as  captain  of  engineers 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Beauregard  at  the  battle  of 
Manassas;  and  being  then  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  served  with  Gens.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
and  R.  E.  Lee  as  chief  of  ordnance  and  chief  signal 
officer,  army  of  northern  Virginia,  from  July, 
1861,  to  November,  1863.  At  the  latter  date  he  was 
promoted  colonel  of  artillery,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  Alexander's  battalion  at  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  and  of  Long- 
street's  artillery  at  Chickamauga  and  Knoxville.  In 
February,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general,  a  rank  held  by  him  until  the  close  of 
the  war;  and  as  chief  .of  artillery,  Longstreet's 
corps,  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  second  Cold  Harbor, 
and  the  sieges  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  He 
was  wounded  at  Petersburg,  June  80,  1864,  and 
surrendered  with  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house. For  four  years  from  February,  1866,  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  after  resign- 
ing this  position,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Charles- 
ton, Columbus  and  Augusta  railroad,  of  which  he 
was  superintendent  during  1871-73.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Savannah  and  Memphis  railroad  (1873- 
75),  of  the  Western  railroad  of  Alabama  (1875- 
78),  of    the    Georgia  Railroad    and    Banking   Co. 


(1878-80  and  1887-93),  and  first  vice-president  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nasliville  railroad  (1880-83).  He 
was  capital  commissioner  for  the  state  of  Georgia 
(1883-88),  engineer  on  the  commission  for  improv- 
ing navigation  on  the  Columbia  river,  Oregon  (1893), 
and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  (1895)' 
and  arbitrator  of  the  boundary  commission  of  Ni- 
caragua and  Costa  Rica  (1897-98).  Since  1893  Gen. 
Alexander  has  conducted  an  extensive  rice  planta- 
tion on  South  Island,  near  Georgetown,  S.  C.  He  is 
noteworthy  not  only  as  soldier,  engineer  and  railroad 
manager,  but  has  also  done  much  in  the  literary  way 
to  give  him  considerable  reputation.  His  published 
works  are:  "  Railway  Practice  "  (1887) ;  "Catterel- 
Ratterel  Doggerel"  (1888),  and  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles  on  raUroad  management,  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  and  other  topics.  He  was  married, 
in  April,  1860,  to  Bettie,  daughter  of  Dr.  Alexander 
H.  Mason  of  Falmouth,  Va.  They  have  had  six 
children. 

HEDGE,  Frederic  Henry,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1805, 
son  of  Levi  and  Mary  (Kneeland)  Hedge.  His 
grandfather,  Lemuel  Hedge,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1759,  and  was  long  minister  of  War- 
wick, Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1777.  His  father 
(1766-1844)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793,  and 
was  professor  of  logic  and  philosophy  at  the  college 
for  twenty-two  years  (1810-33).  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Kneeland  (H.  C.  1751),  and 
Elizabeth  Holyoke,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Holyoke,  president  of  Harvard 
College  (1737-69).  Mrs.  Kneelaud's 
brother,  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke 
(1738-1839),  was  for  many  years  a 
physician  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  first 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
Frederic  H.  Hedge  was  a  proficient 
in  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tutelage 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  1818  to  Ger- 
many. Here  he  spent  five  years  in 
schools,  a  period  which  is  pleasantly 
described  in  an  autobiographical 
sketch  to  be  found  in  an  account  of  his 
intellectual  career,  in  the  "  Unitarian 
Review"  for  October,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1835,  in  the  same 
class  with  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Horatio 
Greenough,  the  sculptor.  He  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  West  Cambridge,  now 
Arhngton,  Mass.,  in  1839;  removed  to  Bangor,  Me., 
in  1835,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gational Society  in  that  city  until  1850.  From  1850 
until  1856  he  was  minister  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
gregational Society  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  resigning 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  first  parish  church  of  Brook- 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  an  appointment  as  non- 
resident professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  which  post  he  held  until 
1878.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  having 
accepted  the  professorship  of  German  language  and 
literature,  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  From  1857 
until  1861  he  was  editor  of  the ' '  Christian  Examiner," 
and  contributed  to  it  a  series  of  papers  afterward  in- 
cluded in  a  volume  entitled  "Reason  in  Religion," 
which  is  regarded  as  his  most  characteristic  and 
valuable  treatise.  Besides  numerous  literary  and 
philosophical  papers  printed  in  various  journals, 
notably  the  "Christian  Examiner,"  the  "North 
American  Review,"  and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
his  published  writings  are:  "Reason' in  Religion" 
(1865);  "Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition" 
(1869);  "Ways  of  the  Spirit"  (1877);  "Atheism  in 
Philosophv,  and  other  Essays  "(1884);  "  Hours  with 
German  Classics  "  (1886);  "  Martin  Luther  and  other 
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Essays"  (1888);  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Annis 
L.  Wister,  a  volume  of  metrical  translations  and 
original  poems  (1888).  He  also  compiled  a  work 
entitled,  "  Prose  "Writers  of  Germany' '  (Philadelphia, 
1848).  Dr.  Hedge  was  married,  in  1830,  to  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Pieice,  D.D.,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  who  bore  him  four  children.  A  son,  Frederic 
Henry,  librarian  of  the  public  library  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  a  daughter  survive.  Dr.  Hedge,  who 
was  styled  by  Dr.  Bartol  "a  pre-eminent  conserva- 
tor for  the  Unitarian  band,"  died  at  Cambridge, 
Aug.  21,  1890. 

GBEEB,  David  Hummell,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Wheeling,  "W.  Va.,  March  20,  1844,  son  of 
Jacob  R.  and  Elizabeth  (Armstrong)  Greer.  He 
passed  his  boyhood  days  at 
home,  and  began  his  classical 
studies  there,  continuing  them 
at  "Washington  College,  "Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1862.  The  usual 
course  in  theology  was  then 
taken  (in  the  divinity  school  at 
Gambler,  O. );  and  in  June,  1866, 
he  was  ordained  to  thediaconate 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcll- 
vaine,  D.D.,LL.D.,  andplaced 
in  charge  of  Christ  Church  at 
Clarksburg,  "W.  Va.  He  was 
ordained  priest  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  by  Bishop  Johns  in  1868, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  accepted  a  call  to  Trinity 
Church  in  Covington,  Ky.  He 
remained  here  until  the  spring 
of  1871,  whenhemadeatriptoEurope.  Onhisreturn 
he  received  a  call  to  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I. , 
where  his  talent  for  organization  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  several  missions  and  St.  Elizabeth's 
Home  for  Incurables.  He  took  charge  of  the  parish 
in  September,  1871,  and  during  his  incumbency  he 
was  a  deputy  from  the  diocese  to  four  successive 
diocesan  conventions.  In  1888  he  was  called  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York  city,  where, 
through  the  liberality  of  wealthy  members  of  his 
congregation,  he  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  many 
broad  schemes  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spirit- 
ual benefit  of  the  masses.  In  1891  a  ijarish-house 
was  erected  in  East  Forty-second  street,  where  reli- 
gious and  educational  work  in  many  branches  is 
carried  on  by  a  large  corps  of  workei'S.  Dr.  Greer 
became  identified  with  philanthropic  movements  out- 
side of  his  own  church,  especially  those  having  for 
their  object  the  solution  of  social  problems  and  po- 
litical reforms.  In  June,  1897,  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Episcopal  convention  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  bishop  of  the  state, 
begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age  and  feeble  health;  and,  his  request 
being  granted,  the  names  of  four  candidates  were 
presented.  The  choice  finally  fell  upon  Dr.  Greer, 
who  received  149  out  of  233  votes  cast,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.  Dr.  Greer  is  a  preacher  of  great 
originality,  boldness  and  power.  His  sermons, 
which  are  prepared  with  great  care,  but  are  delivered 
without  notes,  appeal  as  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  as  to  their  intellects,  and  his  broad  church- 
manship  and  catholicity  of  spirit  have  won  the 
friendship  of  numbers  who  are  not  his  parishioners. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Kenyon  Col- 
lege in  1881,  and  the  same  from  Brown  University 
in  1889.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Historical 
Christ,  the  Moral  Power  of  History,"  a  volume  of 
sermons  entitled,  "From  Things  to  God,"  and  "  Tlie 
Preacher  and  His  Place,"  this  last  being  a  series  of 
lectures  on  preaching,  delivered  at  Yale  University 
on  the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation.    He  is  chaplain 


of  the  7th  regiment,  N.  G.'  N.  Y.  Dr.  Greer  was 
married,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  June  39, 1869,  to  Caroline 
Augusta,  daughter  of  Quincy  A.  and  Priscilla  D. 
Keith,  and  has  four  children. 

BLEDSOE,  Albert  Taylor,  soldier,  educator, 
and  author,  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky. ,  Nov.  9, 
1809,  the  son  of  Moses  Owsley  and  Sophia  Childress 
(Taylor)  Bledsoe.  His  father  founded  and  edited 
"  The  Commonwealth,"  a  noted  newspaper  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  subsequently  entering  law  practice  was 
clerk  of  the  court  in  CarroUton,  111.  He  was,  in  all 
probability,  descended  from  George  Bledsoe,  of  Nor- 
thumberland county,  Va.,  also  the  ancestor  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Anthony  Bledsoe,  and  of  Isaac  Bledsoe,  revo- 
lutionary soldiers.  Through  his  mother  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Taylor  (1700-48)  of  Gooch- 
land county,  Va.,  a  kinsman  of  Pres.  Zachary 
Taylor.  His  intense  desire  for  an  education  gained 
him  admittance  to  the  "West  Point  Military  Academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1830,  but  after  two  years 
of  service  against  Indians,  near  Fort  Gibson,  he  re- 
signed from'the  army.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
law  under  his  uncle,  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  but  abandoned  that  also,  for  the  sake  of  earning 
money  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  younger 
brother,  who  some  years  later  died  caring  for  the 
cholera-stricken  town  of  CarroUton,  111.  To  this  end 
he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  mathematics  at 
Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  O.,  where  he  taught  for 
two  years.  He  then  studied  theology,  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1835,  and  be- 
came the  assistant  of  Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky. 
Conscientious  scruples  about  the  form  of  infant 
baptism  caused  him  soon  to  leave  the  ministry, 
although  he  still  remained  a  devout  member  of  the 
church,  and  he  next  entered  the  legal  profession.  In 
1838  he  was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  Illi- 
nois, and  practiced  law,  at  the  same  time  with  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  at  Springfield,  also  at  "Washington, 
D.  C. ,  f  or  ten  years.  From  1848  until  1854  he  acted  as 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Mississippi,  and  was  then  appointed  to  a 
similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  Missouri  State  University  was 
offered  him  in  1859;  but  he  de- 
clined to  leave  the  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, and  continued  his  lec- 
tures there  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  Although  sym- 
pathizing at  first  with  the  Unio» 
party  ia  the  United  States,  when 
Virginia  seceded  he  united  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  his  ances- 
tral state,  and  joined  the  Confed- 
erate forces  as  colonel,  and  soon 
aftei'wards  was  made  chief  of  the 
war  bureau  and  assistant  secre- 
tary of  war,  thus  serving  under 
Jefferson  Davis,  who,  together 
with  Robert  E.  Lee,  had  been  his 
personal  friend  and  college  mate  at  West  Point.  In 
1863  he  went  to  England  to  collect  material  for  acon- 
stitutional  work  in  defense  of  secession,  but  on  his  re- 
turn finding  Pres.  Davis  imprisoned  and  in  danger  of 
sentence  to  death,  he  published  his  work  in  1866,  with 
the  title,  "Is  Davis  a  Traitor;  or,  was  Secession  a 
Constitutional  Right  previous  to  the  War  of  1861  ?" 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Bledsoe  entered  upon  his  cai'eer 
as  journalist,  editing  in  Baltimore  a  periodical  en- 
titled, "  The  Southern  Review," in  the  management 
of  which  he  was  in  later  years  aided  by  his  daughter, 
who  inherited  her  father's  literary  gifts.  In  Balti- 
more Mr.  Bledsoe  also  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in 
1868  became  principal  of  the  Louisa  School  there. 
In  October,  1870,  the  "  Southern  Review  "  was  made 
the  theological  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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church,  South,  and  some  years  later  Mr.  Bledsoe 
was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  church. 
He  published:  "An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the 
Will"  (1845);  "A  Theodicy;  or,  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Glory  "  (1853) ; ' '  Liberty  and  Slavery  "  (1857) ; 
and  "Philosophy  of  Mathematics  "  (1868).  These 
works  have  all  been  recognized  as  scholarly  and 
original.  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  married,  in  1836,/to  Har- 
riet Coxe,  by  her  brother-in-law.  Bishop  McUvane. 
Their  daughter,  Sophia  Mcllvan^  Herrick,  edited 
the  "Southern  Review  "for  one  year  after  her 
father's  death,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  " Century  Magazine."  She  is 
the  author  of  "Chapters  in  Plant  Life";  "The 
Earth  in  Past  Ages";  "Wonders  of  Plant  Life," 
etc.  Dr.  Bledsoe  died  suddenly  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Dec.  8,  1877. 

TILLMAN,  George  Newton,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  33,  1851,  son  of 
Lewis  and  Mary  Catherine  (Davidson)  Tillman.  His 
father  was  born,  lived  and  died  in  Bedford  county, 
Tenn.,  by  whose  people  he  was  highly  honored, 
having  been  twice  elected  circuit  court  clerk,  ap- 
pointed chancery  court  clerk,  elected  colonel  of  the 
militia  in  ante-bellum  days,  and  elected  to  congress, 
where  he  served  one  term.  He  was  also  a  soldier  in 
the  Seminole  Indian  war.  Lewis  Tillman's  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Matt  Martin,  who  with  his  brothers, 
William,  Barclay,  John,  George,  Edmund,  James 
and  Marshall,  fought  for  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  in  the  revolutionary  war.  George  N.  Till- 
man's ancestore,  the  Davidsons,  were  Scotch-Irish 
and  went  to  Tennessee  from  Buncombe  county,  N.  C. 
His  gieat-grandfather,  Davidson,  and  his  brothers 
fought  for  independence  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
while  living  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  not  until 
1808  that  the  former  emigrated,  to  Bedford  county, 
Tenn.,  which  was  about  the  same  time  that  Matt  Mar- 
tin emigrated.  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  was  named 
for  Gen.  William  Davidson,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cowan's  Ford.  George  N.  Tillman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Bedford  county  in  1873,  to  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
in  1876,  and  to  the  bar  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States 
in  1889.  He  represented  Bedford 
and  Rutherford  counties  in  the 
legislature  in  1873-74.  He  was 
assistant  IT.  S.  district  attorney  for 
middle  Tennessee  from  1877  until 
1881,  and  marshal  for  that  district 
Under  the  Garfield- Arthur  admin- 
istrations. He  was  nominated  by 
the  state  Republican  convention 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1894,  but  was  defeated  with  the 
other  Republican  candidates.  He 
was  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
Republican  convention  for  governor 
of  Tennessee  in  1896,  and  made  an 
active  canvass.  He  and  his  friends 
claimed  that  he  was  elected, 
and  a  contest  was  begun,  but  was  abandoned.  This 
was  because  of  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  requir- 
ing him  to  enter  into  bond  in  the  sum  of  $35,000  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  investigation,  should  he  fail  to 
establish  his  claim  before  the  legislature,  which  was 
the  body  authorized  to  try  the  case,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  which  were  Democrats.  Numerous  deci- 
sions in  the  state  and  United  States  reports  show 
with  what  activity  and  success  he  has  practiced  his 
profession.  Mr.  Tillman  has  five  brothers  and  one 
sister  living:  James  D.,  U.  S.  minister  to  Ecuador; 
Lewis,  lawyer,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Samuel  E.,  pro- 
fessor at  West  Point;  E.  H.,  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
navy;  A.  M.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Brannan  of  Winchester,  Tenn. 
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Mr.  Tillman  was  married  in  Robertson  county,  Tenn. 
m  1883,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Jane 
Washington,  and  has  several  children. 

JONES,  David,  clergyman,  was  born  in  White 
Clay  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  co.,  Del.,  May  13, 
1736.  He  was  of  Welsh  descent,  his  grandfather 
having  emigrated  from  Cardiganshire  in  1710,  and 
settled  at  Welsh  Tract,  Del.  The  boy  was  originally 
destined  for  the  ministry,  and  being  educated  at 
Hopewell  (N.  J.)  Academy,  studied  theology  with 
his  cousin.  Rev.  Abel  Morgan,  at  Middletown,  N.  J. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Freehold  (N.  J.) 
Baptist  Church,  Dec.  13,  1756,  continuing  there  until 
1773,  when,  being  moved  by  a  desire  to  engage  in 
missionary  work,  he  went  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois  country.  On  his  way  down  the 
Ohio  river  he  was  accompanied  by  the  explorer, 
George  Rogers  Clark,  wlio  virtually  gave  that  region, 
afterwards  called  the  Northwestern  territory,  to  the 
colonists.  Mr.  Jones'  mission,  however,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  returned  to  his  charge  at  Freehold, 
where  he  soon  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Tories, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  Monmouth  county,  on 
account  of  supporting  the  patriot  cause.  He  accord- 
ingly left  New  Jersey,  and  settling  in  Chester  county. 
Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1775  took  charge  of  the  Great 
Valley  Baptist  Church.  Here  he  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  by  preaching  a  sermon  before  a  con- 
tinental regiment,  entitled  "  Defensive  War  in  a  Just 
Cause,  Sinless."  In  1776 he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Col.  St.  Clair's  regiment,  which  was  attached  to 
the  northern  department.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  the  chaplain  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the 
meantime  being  on  duty  at  Ticonderoga,  and  also 
serving  through  two  campaigns  under  Gen.  Gates. 
He  was  present  with  Wayne  at  what  was  known  as 
the  "  Paoli  massacre,"  near  the  Paoli  tavern,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  when  Gen.  Wayne,  a  few  nights  after 
the  battle  of  the  Braudywine,  was  met  by  Gen. 
Grey,  of  the  British  army,  and  lost  a  large  number 
of  his  command  in  the  fierce  onslaught.  Mr.  Jones 
narrowly  escaped  death  on  this  occasion,  and 
forty  years  afterwards  he  delivered  ah  address  on 
the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  his 
slaughtered  comrades.  Mr.  Jones  was  in  the  battles 
of  the  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  at  White  Marsh 
and  Valley  Forge,  and  in  all  the  engagements  be- 
tween the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778,  and 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1781.  So  great  was  his  activity,  and  so  well 
was  he  known  among  the  enemy,  that  Gen.  Howe 
offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  at  the  time 
when  the  British  held  possession  of  Philadelphia. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  detachment  of  soldiers  had 
been  sent  to  capture  him,  he  narrowly  escaped.  It 
is  stated  that,  while  reconnoitering  alone  one  night. 
Chaplain  Jones  saw  a  British  dragoon  dismount  and 
enter  a  house  in  order  to  obtain  refreshments.  Seiz- 
ins the  horseman's  pistols  from  the  holsters,  he 
entered  the  tavern,  ordered  him  to  accompany  him 
as  his  prisoner,  aud  actually  took  him  into  the 
American  camp,  to  the  great  amusement  of  Gen. 
Wayne  and  the  other  officers.  Throughout  the  entire 
revolutionary  struggle  Jones  exercised  great  influence 
in  his  neighborhood  and  in  the  region  about  Phila- 
delphia— particularly  in  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the 
patriots,  and  in  the  power  which  he  was  able  to  dis- 
play in  regard  to  those  who  were  disaffected.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  resumed  pastoral  work, 
and  in  1786  assumed  pastoral  charge  over  the  South- 
ampton Baptist  Church,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1793  he  returned  to 
his  old  charge,  over  the  Great  Valley  Baptist  Church, 
and  there  he  remained,  though  with  many  and  pro- 
longed leayes  of  absence,  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
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One  of  these  leaves  of  absence  was  caused  by  his  re- 
turn to  his  old  military  employment,  -when  in  1794 
Gen.  "Wayne  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  whither  Mr.  Jones 
accompanied  him  as  chaplain.  Again,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1813,  he  entered  the  field,  al- 
though he  was  at  that  time  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
and  served  under  Gens.  Brown  and  Wilkinson  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  Sept.  30,  1817,  Chaplain 
Jones  made  his  last  public  appearance,  delivering  the 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Paoli  monument. 
Among  his  published  sermons,  are  :  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Laying-on  of  Hands"  (1786) ;  "A  True  His- 
tory of  Laying-on  of  Hands  Upon  Baptized  Behevers 
as  such  "(1805);  "A  Treatise  on  the  Work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation  "  (1804) ; 
and  ' '  Candid  Reasons  of  Peter  Edwards  Examined  " 
(ISll).  He  died  Feb.  5,  1820,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Great  Valley  churchyard,  ia  sight  of  the  village  of 
Valley  Forge. 

BBAINABD,  John  Gardiner  Calkins,  poet 
and  editor,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct. 
31,  1796.  Tradition  says  that  in  his  boyhood  he  was 
ratlier  a  reader  than  a  student,  and  preferred  soli- 
tude and  meditation  to  the  companionship  of  his 
school-fellows.  He  was  a  writer  of  verse  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  and  some  of  his  youthful  pro- 
ductions, which  were  publislied  in  tlie  local  news- 
papers, attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and  James  G.  Percival,  who 
were  of  about  his  own  age  ;  and  the  friendship  they 
then  formed  was  uninterrupted  until  his  death. 
We  are  told  that  the  character  of  Brainard,  as  boy 
and  man,  was  singularly  pure  and  beautiful,  and 
that,  though  his  constitution  was  frail,  he  never 
yielded  to  despondency,  nor  envied  those  who  were 
physically  his  superiors.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1815,  and  a  year  or  two  later  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Middletown ;  but  law  was 
an  uncongenial  pursuit,  which  he 
soon  abandoned  for  the  editorship 
of  the  "Connecticut  Mirror,"  pub- 
lished at  Hartford.  He  was  averse 
to  controversy  and  abhorred  poli- 
tics, but  devoted  all  of  his  ener- 
gies to  the  literary  department  of 
the  paper,  in  which  many  of  his 
best-known  ballads  and  lyrics  were 
published.  Health  failing,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  edito- 
rial work  in  1837,  when  he  went 
to  Long  Island;  but,  growing  rap- 
idly worse,  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house  in  New  London  to 
die.  He  continued  to  write,  how- 
ever, until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  His 
poems  are  distinguished  by  elegance  of  diction  and 
purity  of  thought,  and  many  of  them,  notably 
"The  Dead  Leaves  Strew  the  Forest- walk,"  "The 
Falls  of  Niagara,"  "Salmon  River,"  and  "The  In- 
dian Summer,"  are  likely  to  always  have  a  place  in 
our  literature.  "  Brainard's  Poems  "  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1825  (New  York)  ;  a  second  edition,  en- 
larged—"  Brainard's  Literary  Remains,"  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author  by  John  G.  Whittier— (Hart- 
ford, 1833),  and  a  third  edition,  in  1843.  He  died  at 
New  London,  Conn,,  Sept.  26, 1828. 

DINGLEY,  Edward  Nelson,  editor,  was  born 
in  Auburn,  Me.,  Aug.  21,  1863,  son  of  Nelson  and 
Salome  (McKenney)  Dingley.  The  Dingleys  are 
descended  from  Plymouth  colonial  stock,  and  were 
long  located  at  Duxbury,  Mass.  Mr.  Dingley's 
paternal  grandfather  was  for  several  years  a  state 
senator,  and  a  man  of  high  standing  and  influence 
throughout  Maine;  his  father  was  twice  governor  of 
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Maine,  and  has  since  been  a  member  of  congress  from 
the  second  district.     In  1863  his  parents  moved  to 
Lewiston,  Me.,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  entered  Bates  College  in  the  fall  of  1879. 
After  one  year  in  this  institution  he  was  transferred 
to  the  sophomore  class  at  Yale,  and  was  graduated 
in  1883.     He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  Co- 
lumbian Law  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  in  1885  he  re- 
ceived   the    degree   of    LL.B., 
being    admitted   to  the  bar  of 
Maiue  in   the    autumn  of  that 
year.     He,  however,  entered  at 
once   into  newspaper  work  on- 
the    Lewiston     "Journal,"    of 
which  his  father,  Hon.  Nelson 
Dingley,   Jr.,   was   editor,    and 
since  that  time  has  been  occu- 
pied   in    journalism.      In    the 
spring  and  summer  of  1886  he 
traveled  abroad ;  was  one  of  the 
political  and  legislative  editors 
on  the  Boston  "  Advertiser"  and 
"Record"  in  1886-87,  and  part 
owner  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Leavenworth  (Kan. ) ' '  Times" 
in  1887-88.     In    August,    1888, 
he,  in  company  with  his   father  and  brother,  pur- 
chased the   Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  "Telegraph,"  and 
is  at  the  present  time  (1898)  its  editor  and  man- 
ager.    On  Dec.  30,  1888,  he  was  married  to  Miriam 
Gardner  Robinson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  descendant 
by  the  maternal  line  of  the  Reed  family,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  They 
have  had  two  daughters  (one  deceased)  and  one  son. 

OKELY,  John,  patriot,  was  born  at  Bedford, 
England,  March  32,  1721,  son  of  Peter  Okely,  of 
that  place.  He  had  a  brother,  William,  who  also  came 
to  America,  but  returned  to  Eiigland  and  became  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  established  church.  John 
Okely  sailed  from  London,  March  15,  1742,  and  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia,  on  June  7th.  He  came  over 
with  Bishop  Spangenberg  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
being  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  first  sea 
colony.  He  helped  to  found  the  church  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. ;  also  the  girls'  college.  Bishop  Spangen- 
berg regarded  him  with  great  affection,  and  spoke  of 
him  as  his  son.  He  remained  with  the  Moravians 
until  the  trouble  began  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  when,  on  account  of  his  engaging  on 
the  side  of  the  colonies,  he  left  the  bi'ethren  and 
joined  the  Episcopalians.  He  was  very  active  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  occupied  manj'  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  for  which  his  fine  education  fitted 
him.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  by  Gov.  John  Penn,  and  later  in  that  year, 
Dec.  21st,  an  election  was  held  at  the  court-house  in 
Easton,  Northampton  co. ,  Pa.,  for  a  general  "com- 
mittee of  observation  "  for  the  county.  There  were 
thirty  men  elected,  among  them  John  Okely.  From 
this  number  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence 
was  selected,  consisting  of  six  members,  of  which 
John  Okely  was  one.  He  was  also  on  the  committee  of 
safety.  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  held 
at  Easton,  Jan.  9,  1775,  John  Okely  was  chosen  with 
four  others  to  represent  his  county  in  the  provincial 
congress,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia,  on  Jan.  33, 
177o.  On  May  6,  1775,  he  is  on  record  with  his 
committee  in  correspondence  as  directing  the  forma- 
tion of  military  companies  and  advising  that  each 
man  be  provided  with  one  good  fii'e-lock,  one  pound 
of  powder,  four  pounds  of  \pad,  a  sutficient  number 
of  flints  and  a  cartridge-box.  At  Bethlehem  he  had 
charge  of  prisoners,  and  the  procuring  and  purchas- 
ing of  supplies  for  prisoners,  and  also  for  the  army; 
was  quartermaster-general.     He  advanced  money  to 
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buy  supplies.  There  are  a  number  of  papers  and 
vouchers  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  signed  by  him.  He  placed  his  ac- 
counts in  the  hands  of  Col.  Robert  L.  Hooper  for 
settlement,  but  never  received  any  answer  to  his  ap- 
peal. He  expended,  at  one  time,  £2,788,  5s.  and  5d. ; 
another  time,  £2,317, 14s.,  7d.;  anothertime,  £3,206, 
13s.,  3d,— making  his  claim  £8,372,  13s.  and  3d. 
These  claims,  if  carried  down  to  the  present  day, 
would  with  interest  amount  to  about  $12,000,000. 
There  was  a  memorial  presented  to  congress  in  1792, 
and  again  in  1825;  but  not  a  cent  of  the  claims  was 
ever  paid.  In  1788  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where 
he  tilled  a  farm.  He  was  married,  in  Philadelphia, 
March  9, 1743,  to  Johanna  Bobbins,  who  died  March 
3,  1745,  leaving  no  issue.  On  Oct.  7,  1745,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Home,  from  Beiwick-on-the 
Tweed.  She  came  to  New  York  in  1738,  and  joined 
the  Moravians  in  1745.  She  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. , 
Dec.  23,  1775,  having  had  several  children,  who  died 
in  infancy.  On  Feb.  8,  1780,  Mr.  Okely  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Moore  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  widow  of  Matthew  Grant,  also  of 
Lancaster,  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  Feb.  7, 
1769.  She  died  April  3,  1789,  leaving  two  children: 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1782,  and  John  Milton,  born  in 
1785.  John  Okely  died  on  his  farm.  May  15,  1793. 
His  will  was  probated  at  Lancaster  in  1792,  and 
divides  his  estate  between  his  children;  also  his 
slaves,  whom  he  mentions  by  name. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Kilby,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1820,  son  of  George  and 
Eliza  Bicker  (Walter)  Smith.  His  grandfather.  Dr. 
Godfried  Christian  Schmidt,  was  a  German  physi- 
cian, who  settled  in  Newbury  port,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  served  in  the 
British  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and 
married  into  an  old  New  England  family,  tracing 
its  lineage  to  the  first  settlers  of  Maine.  George 
Smith,  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Kilby,  emigrated  to  Cincinnati,  O.  Here 
the  young  maio  studied  at  the  old  Woodward  High 
School,  later  passing  some  time  under  the  tutel- 
age of  Ormsby  M.  Mitchel  (afterwards  Maj.-Gen. 
Mitchel),  and  becoming  a  civil  engineer.  Subse- 
quently he  read  law  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  after- 
wards chief  justice,  and  practiced  at  the  bar.  For 
some  years  he  served  in  the  post  oifice  department 
in  Washington;  next  was  U.  S.  marshal  for  the 
southern  district  of  Ohio,  and  then  as  a  deputy  clerk 
of  the  court  of  Hamilton  county.  Volunteering  in 
1861  he  was,  Sept.  9th,  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  54th  regiment  Ohio  volunteer  infantry;  on 
Oct.  Slst  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  brought  it  nearly  to  its  full  strength 
of  1,000  men.  In  February,  1863,  Col.  Smith's 
regiment  reported  to  Gen.  Sherman  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  and  was  in  active  field  service  until  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862.  On  Col.  Stuart 
being  wounded,  he  commanded  temporarily  the  2d 
brigade.  In  May  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Rus- 
sell's House;  afterwards  occupied  Corinth  as  ad- 
vance-guard; was  in  active  field  service  in  Tennessee 
and  the  expedition  to  Tallahatchie;  embarked  for 
Vicksburg,  and  upon  the  wounding  of  the  brigade 
commander.  Gen.  M.  L.  Smith  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade.  In  January, 
1863,  he  joined  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  Arkan- 
sas Post,  and  in  March,  made  an  expedition  under 
command  of  Gen.  Sherman  to  Rolling  Poik,  to 
relieve  Adm.  Porter.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Baker's  Creek,  Champion  Hill,  and  the  assaults  on 
Vicksburg,  all  in  May,  1863;  in  the  same  month  was 
relieved  of  command  of  3d  brigade.  In  June  he  acted 
as  president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  at  Milliken's  Bend, 
La.,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  there,  June  4th.  He 
was  on  staff  duty  with  Gen.  Grant  from  May  until 


Aug.  26th,  when  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Grant  to  New 
Orleans,  performing  staff  duty.  On  Sept.  16th 
he  was  assigned  to  command  of  3d  brigade,  6th 
division,  army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Natchez;  on 
Oct.  30th  was  relieved  from  command,  and  on 
Oct.  34th  was  assigned  to  1st  brigade,  4th  divi- 
sion; was  in  active  field  service  at  Natchez  and  on 
Black  and  Yazoo  rivers  until  Feb.  3,  1864,  when 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  under  command  of 
Gen.  Sherman  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  on  Feb.  4, 

1864,  was  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hill  No.  3.  In 
March  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  took  part  in 
the  attack  and  capture  of  Fort  De  Russy,  occupied 
Alexandria,  La. ;  subsequently  protected  the  ascent 
of  Adm.  Porter's  fleet  on  its  way  to  Shreveport,  as 
far  as  Loggy  Bayou,  and  when  news  was  received  of 
Gen.  Banks'  reverse  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  he  Jell 
back  with  the  fleet  and  transports  to  Alexandria, 
fighting  a  notable  and  successful  battle  at  Coushatta 
against  the  Confederate  general  Green,  who  was 
killed.  On  the  retreat  from  Alexandria,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  rear-guard,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy  handsomely  in  several  engagements.  After 
this  arduous  expedition,  he  was  prostrated  by 
sickness,  and  was  absent  on  leave  until  January, 

1865.  He  was  then  assigned  to  command  of  the 
3d  division  detachment,  army 

of  the  Tennessee,  Jan.  4,  1865. 
Dming  the  period  March  17- 
Aug.  33,  1865,  he  commanded 
successively  the  district  of 
South  Alabama  and  the  dis- 
trict and  post  of  Mobile;  then 
was  on  leave  of  absence  un- 
til Jan.  15,  1866,  when  he 
was  honorably  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  major 
general  of  volunteers,  to  date 
from  March  16,  1865.  Gen. 
Smith  won  the  encomiums 
of  Gens.  Grant,  Sherman,  Mo 
Pherson,  A.  J.  Smith,  Canby, 
Adm.  Porter  and  others.  His 
promotion  was  asked  in  a 
memorial  by  every  officer  in 
the  brigade  which  he  led  in 
the  bloody  assaults  on  Vicks- 
burg, and  endorsed  by  the  division  commander 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  urged  by  them  ashav 
ing  been  well  earned  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Gen. 
Smith  was  U.  S.  consul  to  Panama  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1867  until  the  spring  of  1869.  From  that  time 
he  lived,  with  shattered  health,  at  Torresdale,  near 
Philadelphia,  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuits  of 
a  domestic  life  until  1886,  when  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  a  New  York  newspaper, 
and  took  up  a  temporary  residence  in  that  city.  He 
devoted  his  energies  too  zealously  to  its  develop- 
ment, however,  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness, 
and  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  14,  1887.  He  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  an  accomplished 
horseman  and  the  ideal  of  a  soldier.  Gen.  Smith 
was  married,  in  1848,  to  Elizabeth  Budd,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  Budd  McCullough,  formerly  of 
Warren  county,  N.  J.,  who,  with  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  survives  him.  His  "Life  and  Let- 
ters," bv  his  son,  Walter  George  Smith,  was  pub- 
lished in  1897. 

LONGFELLOW,  Samuel,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  June  18,  1819,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Zilpha  (Wadsworth)  Longfellow,  and  brother  of 
tlie  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  His  father 
was  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Portland  ;  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth,  who  served 
with  distinction  through  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
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was  afterward  elected  to  congress.     Samuel  was  the 
youngest  of  eight  children:   a  delicate  boy,  with  a 
heart  and  mind  open  and  sensitive  to  poetry,  music 
and  art,  and  thoughtful  and  devout  in  spirit  from 
his  earliest  days.     He  was  educated  at  Portland 
Academy,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1835,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.     He  was  graduated  in  1839,  in 
the  same  class  with  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.      The 
first  year  after  graduation  he  taught  in  the  family 
of  a  southern  gentleman,  but  his  natural  inclination 
led  him  to  select  the  ministry  as  his  life-work,  and  he 
entered  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1842.     While 
there  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  transcen- 
dental   movement,   which    determined    the    future 
direction  of  his  thought,  and  he  formed  a  close  in- 
timacy with  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  oriental   scholar,   which 
lasted  through  life.     Before 
graduation  here  he  went,  in 
1843,  to  Payal,  where  he  acted 
as    tutor    in    the    family  of 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  the  U.  S. 
consul,  returning  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  divinity  school. 
During  this  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with   Samuel   Johnson, 
he   prepared  a  new    hymn- 
book  for  the  use  ot  Unitarian 
congregations,  which  marked 
a    great   advance    in    poetic 
and    spiritual    quality    over 
those  in  use.      On  Feb.  16, 
1848,  he  was  installed  over  a  Unitarian  church  at 
Fall  River,  and  remained  there  three  years.     In  1851 
he  went  to  Europe  for  a  year,  as  tutor  and  traveling 
companion  to    a  young   man.     On  his  return   he 
occupied  different  pulpits  for  a  time,  and  in  October, 
1853.   was   installed    over   the   Second   Society  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    In  1860,  after  seven  years'  service, 
he  resigned  his  position,  as  his  health  was  not  strong, 
and  again  visited  Europe  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson.     He  made  three  other  journeys  to  Europe 
after  this— in  1865,  1868  and  1888.     After  resigning 
his  pastorate  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Longfellow 
preached  only  as  occasion  offered;  most  often  to  the 
Twenty-eighth   Congregational   Society  in  Boston, 
gathered  together  by  Tlieodore  Parker.     In  1877  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorale  of  the  Unitarian  Society  of 
Germantown,   Pa.      He  remained  there  until  the 
autumn  of  1882,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  writing  the  biogi-aphy  of  his   brother, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.     The  remaining  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  quietly  in  Cambridge.     Mr.  Long- 
fellow's   sermons   and  a  few  essays    on    religious 
subjects  were  published  in  a  volume  together      He 
had  a  genuine   poetic  gift,   and  his  hymns  have 
formed  a  valuable  addition  to  religious  literature, 
bemg  filled  with  fervor  and  spirituality.     They  are 
found  in  the  collections  of  nearly  every  denomina- 
tion     His  hymns  and  verses  were   collected  and 
pubhshed  after  his  death.     Although  gentle  and  re- 
tiring in  manner,  Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  man  ot 
strong  and  decided  feeling  where  any  question  of 
principle  or  true  .sentiment  was  involved.     He  was 
feariess  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  in  religious 
matters,  and  beheved  in  absolute  sincerity  of  thoueht 
and  word,  not  only  in  things  of  the  spirit,  but  in 
questions  of  the  day.     This  was  shown  by  his  strong 
utterances  from  the  pulpit  in  opposition  to  slavery 
3^^1892    '"  ^°"'*°'^'  ^^■'  ^'''«''  *  ''"ef  i"»MS,  Oct. 

■  ■'^f  ^■^^'  ''^ai'les,  diplomat,  was  born  at  Mount- 
py,  Botetourt  CO.,  Va.,  June  16, 1830,  sou  of  Nathan- 
iel and  Jane  (Harvey)  Denby.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  residing  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  JIatthew  Harvey,  of  Mountjoy.  Matthew 


Harvey  was  one  of  Lee's  legion  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  one  of  his  brothers  also  fought  in  the 
patriot  ranks,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cow- 
pens.     The  members  of  the  Harvey  family  are  nu- 
merous and  well  known  in  Rockbridge,  Botetourt  and 
adjoining  counties  in  Virginia.     Charles  Denby  was 
educated  at  the  academy  at  Tajdorsville,  Va. ;  at 
Georgetown  College,  District  of  Columbia,  where  he 
spent  the  years  1843-45, — this  college  has  since  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. ,  — and  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.     He  was 
graduated  in  1850,  and  then  went  to  Selma,  Ala., 
where  for  two  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Masonic 
University.     In  June,  1853,  he  went  to  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  there  was  employed  by  John  B.  Hall  as 
editor  of  the  "Enquirer,"  a  Democratic  newspaper 
that  had  recently  been  founded.     He  learned  to  set 
type,  and    frequently  set    up    his  own   editorials. 
While  editing  tJie  newspaper  he  studied  law  in  the 
.office  of  Baker  &  Garvin,  having  as  his  preceptor 
Judge  Baker,  subsequently  colonel  of  the  1st  Indi- 
ana cavalry  and  governor  of  the  state.    He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Evansville  in  1856,  in  partner- 
ship with  Judge  James  Lockhart.     In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  Vanderburg 
county  in  the  state  legislature,  receiving  a  Jarge  major- 
ity.    Prom  that  time  until  the  civil  war  began  he 
was  engaged  exclusively  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
a  few  years  excepted,  when  he  held  the  position  of 
collector  of  the  port  of  Evansville  under  Buchanan. 
The  day  after  Fort  Sumter  fell,  he  raised  a  regi- 
ment for  service  on  the  border,  and  also  engaged  at 
that  time  in  drilling  troops  at  the  fair-grounds,  near 
Evansville.     In  September,  1861,  he  received  from 
Gov.  Morton  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  42d  regiment,  Indiana  volunteers,  which,  as 
nomenclature  of  the  state   regiments   began   with 
11th,  was  actually  the  31st  regiment  raised.    His 
regiment  served  in  southern  Kentucky,  started  with 
Crittenden's  division  from  Port  Donelson  and  was 
among  the  first  troops  to  reach 
Nashville.     Thence  it  went  to 
Huutsville,  Ala.,  under  Gen. 
Mitchel;    returned  with   Gen. 
Buell  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
in  pursuit  of  Bragg,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  Oct.   8,  1862,  in  which 
encounter  he  was  bruised  by  a 
minie-ball,     which    hit     him 
in  the  leg,  and  had  his  horse 
killed    under    him.      A    few 
days    afterward    he    was   ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  80th  In- 
diana.    In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  he  resigned  on  a 
surgeon's  certificate  of  disabil 
ity.     After  that  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Evans- 
ville, and  held  no  office  until 
his  appointment  as  minister  to 
China  by  Pres.  Cleveland  in  the  spring  of  1885.   He 
has  ever  since  been  in  China,  and  his  record  is  before 
the  country.     He  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  In- 
diana to  the  two  national  Democratic  conventions 
held  in  1876  and  1884.     He  is  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Farragut  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the    Republic.     During    his    service    as    minister 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  complimentary  resolutions  passed  by  the  vari- 
ous missionary  boards  in  the  United  States  and  in 
China.     Col.    Denby  was  married,  in  September, 
1858,  to  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Graham  N. 
and  Harriett  S.  Fitch,  of  Logansport,  Ind.     Eight 
children  were  born  to  this  marriage,  of  whom  six 
are  still  living. 
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DENBT,  Charles  (2d),  diplomat,  was  born  at 
Evansville,  Ind. ,  In  1861.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1882,  and  then  studied  law 
for  three  years.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  second  sec- 
retaiy  of  legation  at  Peking,  China,  where  he  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language, 
literature  and  history.  In  the  Chinese  official  and 
written  language  he  attained  unusual  proficiency, 
and  many  important  negotiations  between  the  lega- 
tion and  the  Chinese  government  were  conducted 
by  him  entirely  in  that  tongue.  In  1893  Mr.  Denby 
was  promoted  by  Pres.  Cleveland  to  be  first  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Peking.  The  absence  of  the 
United  States  minister  in  1894  led  to  Mr.  Denby's 
appointment  as  charge  d'affaires.  At  the  oiitbreak 
of  war  between  China  and  Japan,  in  August  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Denby  was  ordered  by  the  United 
States  government  to  exercise  his  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  resident  in  China.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  orders  he  represented  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Japan  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  war,  and  was  the  medium  of 
important  negotiations  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  In  this  difficult  position  he  acted  with  tact 
and  firmness,  not  only  winning  full  approval  for  all 
his  oflicial  acts  from  the  secretary  of  state  at  Wash- 
ington, but  also  receiving  the  i^ersonal  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Japan  and 
the  emperor  of  China.  Mr.  Denby  was  offered 
decorations  by  both  powers,  but,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  declined  to  receive  them. 
He  was  married,  in  1895,  to  Martha,  daughter  of 
James  L.  Orr,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Indiana. 

KEITH,  Samuel  Jackson,  banker,  was  born 
in  Jackson  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  20,  1831,  son  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  (McAdow)  Keith.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Alexander  Keith,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  located  in  Tennessee  in  1804,  and  engaged 
in  farming.  His  first  American  ancestor,  Alexander 
Keith,  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1775,  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina.  Samuel  Keith  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  He  then  went 
to  Gainesboro,  Tenn.,  as  clerk 
in  a  country  store,  and  in  1855 
removed  to  Nashville.  Here  he 
served  as  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Morris  &  Matthews  for  three 
years.  In  1858  he  was  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  the  store  of  Kirk- 
patiick,  Nevins  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers.  In  1860  Kirkpat- 
rick  retired,  and  the  firm-name 
became  Nevins,  Keith  &  Co. 
This  firm  went  out  of  business 
in  1861,  on  account  of  the  civil 
war.  In  1866  Mr.  Keith  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  conducted  a  commission 
business  in  cotton  and  tobacco, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Kirkpatrick,  Nevins  & 
Keith.  In  1868  Nevins  retired,  after  which  the  firm 
was  continued  for  eight  years  under  the  style  of 
Kirkpatrick  &  Keith.  In  1878  he  returned  to  Nash- 
ville, and  was  elected  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  In  1880  this  bank  was  consolidated  with  the 
Mechanics'  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  Keith  served  as 
vice-president  until  1882,  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Fourth  National  Bank.  This  position 
he  still  holds  (1898).  During  the  great  financial 
panic  of  1893,  the  failure  of  six  state  and  national 
banking  institutions  in  Nashville  precipitated  runs 
upon  all  the  banks  on  Aug.  10th,  resulting  in  the  clos- 
ing or  suspension  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth,  which  successfully- 
withstood  a  three  days'  continuous  run.     The  busi- 


ness of  the  bank  has  increased  vastly  since  that  time, 
and  by  his  judicious  management  he  has  made  it  one 
of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  South. 
In  May,  1897,  Mr.  Keith  was  elected  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Bankers'  Association.  He  is  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  contributing  liberally  to  enterprises 
for  advancing  the  general  prosperity  of  Nashville, 
to  whose  people  he  is  deeply  attached,  and  in  whose 
future  he  has  implicit  faith.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Tennessee  centennial  exposition  of 
1897,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  its  organization 
and  successful  management.  On  Sept.  20,  1865,  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Bellsnyder.  They  have  had  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Keith  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

WAIiEEK,  Herman,  capitalist,  was  boi'n  in 
New  York  city,  April  21, 1850,  son  of  Frederick  and 
Barbara  Walker,  who  were  natives  of  Germany. 
The  family  removed  to  Gutten- 
burg,  N.  J.,  in  1860,  where  young 
Walker  attended  school  until  he 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  he  entered  the  New  York 
oflice  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer 
in  walking-sticks.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  business, 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  acquire  property,  in- 
creased his  possessions  from  year 
to  year.  In  1878  he  went  into  real- 
estate  business  for  himself.  Be- 
lieving that  the  northern  part  of 
Hudson  county  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Bergen  county  would 
one  day  be  densely  populated,  he 
made  purchase  after  purchase,  until 
he  was  the  largest  owner  of  the  tracts  of  land  now 
known  as  Highwood  Park,  Eldorado,  Grand  View, 
Hudson  Heights,  Bergenwood  Park,  and  Cliffside 
Park,  besides  a  large  part  of  Union  township,  adjoin- 
ing Guttenburg.  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  a  great  pleasure  resort,  Eldorado,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Palisades.  Among  the  projects  original 
with  Mr.  Walker  is  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades 
by  the  construction  of  a  grand  boulevard  along  the 
edge,  making  a  driveway  unsurpassed  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  large 
stockholder  in  a  number  of  corporations  and  presi- 
dent of  several,  including  the  North  Hudson  Land 
Co.,  and  the  New  York  and  Rochester  Steel  Mat 
Co.  In  1890-91  he  was  vice-president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Firemen's  Association.  He  belongs  to 
the  Union  League  Club,  the  Franklin  Club  of  Gut- 
tenburg and  the  Lincoln  Association  of  Jersey  City 
and  of  local  societies  including  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Republican  party 
since  his  youth ;  was  a  member  of  the  Hudson  county 
Republican  general  committee  about  twenty  years, 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  nearly  every  state  conven- 
tion since  1871.  As  a  candidate  for  local  offices  he 
has  invariably  been  .successful,  although  Guttenbui-g 
is  a  strong  Democratic  town.  In  1878  he  was  asses- 
sor and  clerk  of  the  joint  committee  to  set  off  the 
town  from  the  township  of  Union;  from  1878  imtil 
April,  1886,  was  town  clerk;  from  1881  until  1895 
was  town  recorder,  the  year  1887  excepted,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  council;  from  1879  until  1899, 
four  terms,  was  justice  of  the  peace;  was  member  of 
the  board  of  councilmen  in  1886, 1887,  1897  and  1898; 
and  was  chairman  of  said  board  in  1886  and  1897.  Mr. 
Walker  was  married  at  Guttenburg,  N.  J.,  Aug.  26, 
1875,  to  Diana  H.,  daughter  of  John  and  Diana 
Behrens,  and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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ROGERS,  John,  sculptor,  was  bora  in  Salem, 
Essex  CO. ,  Mass. ,  Oct.  30, 1839.  He  is  of  New  England 
colonial  ancestry.  His  father,  John  Rogers  of  Boston, 
was  the  son  of  Daniel  Denison  Rogers,  a  merchant 
of  that  city  ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Derby,  a  merchant  of  Salem.  He  was 
educated  at  a  New  Englajid  common  school,  but  in 
his  youth  developed  a  roving  disposition,  and  en- 
gaged in  various  avocations  in  different  localities. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  machinist  in 
^Manchester,  N.  H. ,  and  worked  at  the  trade  about 
seven  years  quite  unaware  of  his  capacity  for  any 
Jiigher  employment.  One  day  when  in  Boston,  he 
observed  a  man  modeling  images  from  clay.  The 
sight  impressed  him  with  an  ambition  to  imitate  the 
artist.  He  was  bound  to  his  trade  during  fourteen 
hours  of  the  day,  but  in  his  leisure  time  he  made  ex- 
periments in  modeling,  and  when  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  visited  Paris  and  Rome  to  study  art. 
Returning  to  his  country  after  an  absence  of  about 
eight  months,  Mr.  Rogers  found  employment  in  the 
office  of  the  city  surveyor  of  Chicago,  but  every 
moment  not  required  by  the  duties  of  his  position, 
he  devoted  to  modeling,  and  soon  produced  a  group 
of  small  figures  which  he  styled  the  ' '  Checker 
Players."  This  was  exhibited  at  a  charity  fair  in 
Chicago,  where  it  attracted  great  attention,  and  was 
highly  praised  for  its  faithfulness  in  details,  whicii 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  his  works. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Mr. 
Rogers  resigned  his  situation  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  art, 
soon  producing  an  admirable  group 
wliich  he  called  the  "  Slave  Auc- 
tion." This  being  exhibited  in  New 
York  city  in  1860,  attracted  great 
attention,  owing  to  the  active 
agitation  at  that  time  of  the  slave 
question.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  soon  afterwards,  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Rogers  found  employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  some 
interesting  groups  illustrative  of 
current  history.  He  then  estab- 
lished a  studio  in  an  attic  room 
at  599  Broadway,  and  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  groups  which  have 
given  him  his  reputation.  These  are  made  of 
a  peculiar  composition,  and  are  produced  from 
models  originally  modeled  in  clay  ;  bronze  copies 
are  then  cast  from  which  the  moulds  are  prepared 
for  subsequent  copies  to  be  made.  Mr.  Rogers' 
groups  soon  became  widely  known  and  very  popu- 
lar, their  exquisite  execution,  and  his  excellent 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  commending 
them  to  cultivated  people.  Among  the  best  known 
of  these  groups  are  "The  Picket  Guard,"  "One 
More  Shot,"  "The  Union  Refugees,"  "  The  Wounded 
Scout,"  "  Uncle  Ned's  School,"  "  How  the  Fort  was 
Taken,"  "  Taking  the  Oath,"  and  "The  Fugitive's 
Story,"  all  of  which  sold  extensively  during,  and  im- 
mediately subsequent  to,  the  civil  war.  His  ' '  Slave's 
Story"  and  "  Council  of  War"  attracted  particular 
notice  for  the  excellent  portraits  of  famous  men 
they  presented  ;  the  first,  of  Whittier,  Garrison  and 
Beecher,  and  the  second  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Stanton.  He  afterwards  produced  equally  popu- 
lar works  on  social  subjects,  and  in  illustration 
of  scenes  from  the  poets  and  dramatists.  Among 
these  last  may  be  mentioned  his  three  illustra- 
tions of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  which  the  features 
of  the  hero  are  those  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  In  1883 
j\Ir.  Rogers  undertook  the  production  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gen.  John  P.  Reynolds,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  To  execute  this 
statue  he  erected  an  atelier  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
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within  a  little  more  than  a  year  perfected  the  model 
in  plaster.  The  completed  statue  has  been  univer- 
sally admired  as  a  remarkable  work  of  art,  and  it 
now  stands  before  the  city  hall  of  Philadelphia.  He 
has  since  completed  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
exhibited  at  the  world's  fair;  two  bronze  groups, 
half  life  size,  one  representing  the  story  of  Ichabod 
Crane  and  the  Headless  Horseman,  and  the  other, 
"The  Landing  of  the  Norsemen";  and  he  began 
a  large  monumental  group  of  John  Eliot  preaching  to 
the  Indians,  which  continued  ill  health  prevented 
him  from  completing.  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  most 
successful  in  illustrating  everyday  life  in  its  humorous 
and  pathetic  aspects,  and  his  works  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  elevating  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
public. 

WRIGHT,  Patience  (Lovell),  modelerinwax, 
was  born  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1785,  of  Quaker 
parentage.  Her  earliest  art  work  consisted  of  model- 
ing miniature  heads  in  relief  in  wax,  and  these  were 
popular,  not  only  with  her  neighbors,  but  had  be- 
come quite  noted  throughout  Pennsylvania  previous 
to  the  year  1773.  When  a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren her  interest  in  art  led  her  to  visit  England,  and 
there  she  became  well  known  to  the  public  characters 
of  the  day.  The  English  journalists  wrote  enthusi- 
astically in  praise  of  her  work  in  wax,  which  became 
so  popular  that  she  accumulated  a  fortune  by  it,  and 
modeled  portraits  of  many  of  the  most  important 
contemporary  personages.  She  made  a  full  length 
wax  figure  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  was  placed  in  a 
glass  case  in  Westminster  Abbey.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  she  championed  her  countiy's  cause  in 
England,  it  being  said  that  she  argued  even  with 
George'  IH.  on  the  subject,  and  she  carried  on  a 
patriotic  correspondence  with  Franklin,  during  his 
residence  at  Passy,  near  Paris.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Benjamin  West  and  his  family.  She  does 
not  appear  tO  have  attempted  any  higher  form  of  art 
than  her  wax  modeling.  Her  eldest  daughter  also 
followed  this  trade,  and  her  son  studied  art  in  Lon- 
don, under  Benjamin  West's  direction,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Franklin  at  Paris,  becoming  a  success- 
ful portrait  painter.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  England,  and  in  1783  he  painted 
portraits  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington.  That  of 
George  Washington  has  been  described  as  "  remark- 
able for  fidelity  to  details  of  feature,  form  and  cos- 
tume, and  although  inelegant  and  unflattering  prob- 
ably  accurate  to  a  remarkable  degree. "  Mrs.  Wright 
died  in  1785. 

BISSEXiIi,  George  Edwin,  sculptor,  was  born 
at  New  Preston,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 1839. 
His  remote  ancestors  were  of  Huguenot  origin,  and 
fleeing  from  France  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  settled  in  England.  Their  de- 
scendants emigrated  to  America  in  1633,  and  set- 
tling on  the  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
established  a  ferry  between  that  place  and  Hartford, 
His  immediate  ancestors  were  natives  of  Litchfield 
county,  Conn. ,  where  his  father,  Hiram  Bissell,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  quarrymen  and  marble  workers 
at  New  Preston.  In  his  childhood  and  youth 
George  Bissell  showed  conclusively  his  natural  pre- 
dilection for  art,  but  he  never  enjoyed  regular  in- 
struction, and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  a  clerk 
in  a  store  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  Remaining  there 
until  he  was  of  age,  he  gave  up  mercantile  life,  and 
in  tlie  quiet  village  of  Washington,  Conn.,  under  the 
instruction  of  Frederick  Gunn,  founder  of  the  famous 
school,  known  as  the  Gunnery,  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege. This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  which  soon  broke  up  his  plans,  and 
after  teaching  a  district  school  a  few  months,  and 
"boarding  round,"  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  company  A,  33d 
regiment,  C.  V.,  and  served  until  mustered  out  with 
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iis  regiment  about  a  year  later.  He  then  received 
an  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  navy  as  acting  assist- 
ant paymaster,  and  was  ordered  to  the  South  At- 
lantic squadron,  where  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Then  joining  his  father  and  brother  Henry  in  the 
marble  business,  he  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Early  in  this  new  experience  he  was  called  upon  to 
furnish  designs  and  models  for  public  monuments, 
and  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  dge  when  he  re- 
ceived his  first  commission,'  a  life-size  statue  in 
marble.  He  had  then  had  neither  study  nor  experi- 
ence in  sculpture.  This  statue  he  modeled  from  life 
and  cut  in  marble,  compassing  in  this  first  effort  the 
sculptural  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  art.  In 
1875-76  he  visited  Europe,  traveling  and  studying 
in  Paris,  Florence  and  Rome.  On  his  return  he 
gave  some  time  to  portrait  -  sculpture,  modeling 
many  busts  and  works  of  similar  character.  From 
1883  to  1896  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Paris, 
producing,  among  other  works,  the  models  for  the 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  the  statue  of  Col.  John  L.  Chatfield;  an 
ideal  statue  for  a  fountain,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  the 
"Burns  and  Highland  Mary"  panel  for  the  Burns 
monument  at  Ayr,  Scotland;  the  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  slave,  for  the  monument  which  he  de- 
signed and  placed  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  During 
these  years,  when  at  his  studio  at  Poughkeepsie,  he 
modeled  the  statues  of  Gen.  Gates,  now  on  Sara- 
toga battle  monument  at  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. ;  the 
■'Standard  Bearer"  at  Winsted,  Conn.;  the  statue 
of  "  Union"  at  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Chancellor  John 
Watts  in  Trinity  churchyard,  New  York  city,  a 
bronze  replica  of  which  was  exliibited  at  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago,  and  afterwards 
placed  before  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House 
at  i'onkers,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  statue  of  Chancellor 
James  Kent,  now  in  the  new  congressional  library 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  been  a  frequent  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Paris  salons  and  art  exhibitions  in  New 
York,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  in  1893. 

KEMEYS,  Edward,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  Jan.  31,  1843.  He  was  of  Northern 
parentage;  his  father,  William  Kemeys,  being  a 
native  of  Scarboro,  N.  Y.,  and  his  mother,  Abby 
(Greene)  Kemeys,  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Re- 
moving north  with  his  parents,  lie  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1862.  His  natural  gift  for  art  was  not 
at  first  given  an  opportunity  to  develop,  and  on  leav- 
ing school  he  set  to  work  in  the  iron  business.  This 
he  relinquished  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to 
enlist  in  the  Federal  service,  and  while  hosfilities  con- 
tinued he  saw  constant  duty— first,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, from  which  lank  he  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant, aud  afterwards  as  captain  of  artillery.  Hetook 
partinllie  engagements  before  Richmoudin  1862.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  employed  on  the  civil 
engineen'ijg  corps  of  Central  park,  New  York,  and 
while  there  made  his  d§but  as  a  sculptor.  Rejecting 
all  schools  of  sculpture,  he  founded  a  school  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  whose  principle  is  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  subject — finst  making  a  specialty  of 
Indians  and  American  wild  animals,  etc. ,  spending 
much  time  in  the  West  studying  from  the  life.  In 
1878  he  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  his  now  famous 
group,  "Bison  and  Wolves."  Returning  to  New 
York  the  following  year,  he  continued  the  produc- 
tion of  those  effective  groups  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country:  the  "Still  Hunt,"  in  Cen- 
tral park,  New  Yoi-k;  the  "Wolves,"  Fairmount 
park,  Philadelphia;  "Panther  and  Deer/'  "Raven 
and  Coyote,"  etc.  In  1887  he  produced  the  colossal 
head  of  abison  for  the  new  Omaha  bridge,  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  the  largest  work  of  its  kind  ever 


completed  In  1892  Mr.  Kemeys  went  to  Chicago 
where  he  has  smce  resided,  and  there  he  executed  a 
number  of  large  groups  for  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, tor  which  he  received  several  medals.  He  also 
executed  the  large  bronze  lions  in  front  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  building,  and  numerous  small 
bronzes  for  private  collections.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  New  \ork  Architectural  League,  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  and  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society.  Capt.  Kemeys  was  married,  in  New  York 
city,  June  13,  1885,  to  Miss  Laura  Swing  of  New 
Jersey.  His  new  studio,  called  Wolfden,  is  located 
at  Biyn-Mawr,  adjoining  his  residence,  near  Jackson 
park,  Chicago,  111. 

CLEVENGEB,   Shobal   Vail,   sculptor,   was 
born  near  Middletown,  Butler  co.,  O.,  Oct.  22, 1812 

son  of  Samuel  C.  and (Bunnell)  Clevenger! 

He  was  named  after  an  uncle  by  marriage,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  family 
line  on  the  paternal  side  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
year  1700,  when  John  Clevenger,  of  New  Jersey, 
signed  a  petition  to  the  king  for  "better  government 
of  East  Jersey."  The  Bunnells  originally  were  a 
Huguenot  family,  and  also  settled  in  New  Jersey  in 
early  colonial  times.  Shobal  Clevenger's  father,  a 
weaver  by  trade,  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  to 
Ohio  in  1808.  The  future  sculptor  evidently  in- 
herited the  artistic  side  of  his  nature  from  his  mother, 
a  woman  noted  as  remarkably  intellectual ;  but  his 
early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  a  desire 
to  create  a  work  of  art  might  not  have 
been  awakened  had  he  not  had  oppor- 
tunities to  visit  Cincinnati.  One  day, 
seeing  some  bas-reliefs  on  a  building 
in  that  city  belonging  to  Mr.  Gano,  be 
insisted  that  he  could  imitate  them, 
and  not  long  after  he  apprenticed  him- 
self to  David  Guion,  a  monument- 
maker  in  Cincinnati  for  four  years,  at 
the  end  of  that  period  establishing 
works  of  his  own  at  Xenia,  O.  In  1834 
he  returned toMr.  Guion;  nextworked 
imder  a  j\Ir.  Bowles,  and  finally 
formed  apartnership  with  George  Bas- 
se! t.  By  chance  Ebcnezer  S.  Thomas, 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  "Evening 
Post,"  visited  the  yard,  and  on  seeing 
some  of  Clevenger's  figures  assured 
him  he  could  do  work  of  a  higher  order,  such  as 
portrait  busts,  and  introduced  him  to  Niciiolas  Long- 
worth,  the  wealthy  art  patron,  who  gave  him  a  com- 
mission and  became  his  warm  friend.  Among  other 
sitters  of  that  period  were  William  Henry  Harrison, 
later  president  of  the  United  States,  and  Henry  Clay. 
Mr.  Longworth  enabled  Clevenger  to  go  to  Italy  for 
purposes  of  study,  but  advised  him  to  secure  orders 
iu  eastern  cities  before  embarking,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sculptoi'  spent  some  time  in  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  The  galleries 
of  the  Boston  Athenajum,  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Historical  Society,  and  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  and  Metropolitan  Museum 
contain  specimens  of  bis  work,  and  among  his  later 
sitters  were  Martin  Van  Buren,  Washington  Allston, 
Edward  Everett,  Judge  Hopkinson,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Daniel  Webster.  Among  works  executed  iu  Italy 
were  the  "North  American  Indian"  (1840),  which 
created  great  interest,  as  being  the  first  distinctivejy 
American  sculpture,  and  a  statue'  of  Scott's  ' '  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  which  was  never  finished.  Having 
conti'acted  pulmonary  phthisis,  he  was  advised  to  re- 
turn to  America,  but  died  on  the  voyage,  Sept.  23, 
1843,  near  Gibraltar,  and  was  buried  at  sea  within  a 
day's  sail  of  that  fortress.  He  was  married  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Aug.  5,  1833,  to  Elizabeth  Hall,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wright  and  granddaughter  of  Robert 
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Wright,  of  New  York,  a  revolutioDary  soldier,  and 
Comfort  Hancocli,  his  wife,  a  descendant  of  John 
Hancock.  Mrs.  Clevenger  bore  her  husband  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Shobal  Vail, 
became  an  eminent  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental 
diseases.  She  died  in  Chicago,  111. ,  Jan.  11,  1897. 
Clevenger's  works  are  characterized  by  remarkable 
fidelity,  strength  and  beauty  of  execution.  His  life, 
according  to  Heniy  T.  Tuckerman,  "was  for  the 
most  part  happy  and  altogether  honorable." 

BABNAKD,  George  Grey  Grubb,  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Belief onte,  Center  CO.,  Pa.,  May  34, 
1863,  son  of  Joseph  H.  and  Martha  Grey  (Grubb) 
Barnard.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  Chicago  pioneer. 
When  the  boy  was  very  young  his  parents  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  after  a  short  residence  there,  to 
Muscatine,  la.,  where  young  Barnard  developed  a 
taste  for  natural  history;  became  familiar  with  the 
birds  of  the  region  and  their  habits,  and,  self-taught, 
attained  skill  as  a  taxidermist.  Signs  of  the  posses- 
sion of  artistic  talent  showed  themselves  when  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  a  portrait  bust  of  his  little  sister, 
modeled  without  instruction  from  any  one,  roused 
the  interest  of  his  friends  and  led  to  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  local  jeweler,  under  whom  he  became  a 
skillful  letterer  and  engraver.  His  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  to  devote  himself  to  a  higher  branch  of 
art  work,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago. It  was  necessary  at  first  for  him  to  continue 
working  at  his  trade,  but  he  soon  decided  to  give  it 
up,  and  after  failing  to  induce  the  veteran  sculptor, 
Leonard  Volk,  to  take  him  as  a  pupil,  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  There  be  studied  for  an  en- 
tire year;  paying  all  the  expenses  of  instruction  and 
his  living  expenses  as  well,  with  |100  that  he  had 
saved.  He  had  some  friends  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  help  him,  but  the  young  artist  preferred 
_  _  to  keep  to  himself  the  fact  that 

~  he  was  undergoing  privations. 

After  he  had  been  working  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  in  the 
Art  Institute,  he  was  paid  $350 
by  a  Chicago  lady  for  a  por- 
trait bust  of  her  little  girl,  and 
with  this  sum  he  set  off  for  Paris. 
His  experiences  there  were  at 
first  somewhat  similar  to  those 
3f  his  first  year  at  the  Chicago 
Art  In.stitute.  He  studied  in  the 
atelier  Cavelier  for  three  years, 
and  then  withdrew  entirely.  In 
'885  he  finished  his  "  Boy  "  in 
marble;  in  1886  completed  a 
heroic-sized  statue,  "Cain"  (de- 
stroyed), and  in  1887  began  the 
"Brotherly  Love"  for  a  Nor- 
wegian monument,  finisliing  it 
in  marble  in  1888,  as  well  as 
his  iife-size  "Walking  Man." 
He  began  the  group  called  "  Two' 
Natures"  in  1888,  finished  it  in  the  clay  in  1890, 
and  put  it  into  marble  in  1894.  He  modeled  a 
Norwegian  stove,  decorated  with  figures,  illustrating 
the  myths  of  the  North  in  1891,  and  carried  out  two 
of  the  figures  in  marble  in  1892.  In  1894  he  made 
a  reduction  of  "Brotherly  Love,"  and  a  bust  of  a 
lady.  In  1895  a  second  stove,  to  be  made  of  por- 
celam  fifteen  feet  in  height,  was  modeled  and  almost 
completed.  This  is  adorned  with  many  groups  and 
figures.  In  1896  a  figure,  representing  the  god 
was  made  ready  to  be  cast  in  bronze.     In  1894 


Pan, 


Mr.  Barnard's  work  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  an  associate  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
de  Beaux-  Arts.  Artists  and  critics  united  in  proclaim- 


ing his  work  the  sensation  of  the  year;  and  the  sculp- 
tor, now  famous,  was  f 6ted  and  entertained  by  the 
great  art  patrons  of  Paris.  Of  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  "I 
feel  Two  Natures  Struggling  within  Me,"  M.  Thi- 
bault-Sisson,  art  critic  of  "  Le  Temps,"  wrote  :  "The 
heroic  alone  seems  capable  of  attracting  him,  but  an 
heroic  special  in  its  kind;  special  also  in  his  manner 
of  treating  it.  He  does  not  show  us  one  man  battling 
with  another;  his  conception  has  a  fu'  deeper  mean- 
ing and  lesson:  man  struggling  with  the  elements; 
man  fighting  with  the  inner  man,  with  the  baser  in- 
stincts of  his  nature.  Possibly  the  composition  may 
lack  a  little  of  that  precision  that  conventional  allegory 
requires,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  group  has  movement 
and  life,  and  the  execution  is  as  bold  as  it  is  finely 
shaded.  All  is  said  with  majestic  energy — an  energy 
that  knows  its  power  and  scorns  useless  details."  He 
returned  to  America,  and  in  the  fall  of  1896  exhibited 
in  New  York  city  the  following  pieces:  "Pan"; 
"Boy";  "Fragments  of  Unfinished  Norwegian 
Stove";  "Ifeel  Two  Natures  Struggling  within  Me"; 
"Head";  "Portrait  Bust ";  and  "Friendship."  By 
the  better  and  more  thoughtful  critics  the  Paris  verdict 
was  endorsed,  and  although  this  sculptor's  work  re- 
quired from  the  public  more  attention  and  stucly  than 
it  usually  cared  to  give,  it  rapidly  gained  in  popularity. 
It  has  been  said  of  Barnard  that  he  is  an  ideal  Rodin. 
Like  him,  he  has  gone  beyond  the  century  in  which 
he  lives;  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  almost 
speak  of  him  as  didactic.  It  is  pure  humanity  that 
enthrals  him;  broad  humanity,  and  even  what  is 
outside  of  humanity,  that  animates  him.  He  is  in- 
spired by  that  part  in  him  which  is  purely  and  greatly 
humac,  and  which  he  brings  out  and  establishes  the 
connection  between  himself  and  humanity  by  express- 
ing in  marble.  If  Rodin  has  greater  power,  Barnard 
has  greater  poetic  power,  and  in  that  sense  he  may 
be  an  ideal  Rodin,  but  it  is  more  "  ideal "  than 
Rodin.  Barnard  is  an  idealist,  not  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  term,  but  in  the  human  sense — the  sense 
that  teaches.  His  method  of  working  has  interested 
art  students.  He  has  worked  outside  of  schools, 
outside  of  infiuence.  For  six  years  he  was  a  solitary 
in  his  studio.  There  he  completed  his  ' '  Brotherly 
Love" —  so  dramatic  and  delicate,  so  poetic,  so  real 
— and  h'is  "  Two  Natures."  There  he  developed  his 
mysticism.  Possessing  as  he  does  the  fire,  the  force, 
the  vitality,  the  poetic  insight  and  the  emotional 
nobility  of  dominant  genius,  he  sees  life,  not  as- 
others  see  it,  but  life  ennobled  ;  in  its  entirety,  both 
in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 

NOBLE,  'William  Clark,  sculptor,  was  born 
atGardner,  Me.,  Feb.  10,  1858,  son  of  Clark  Noble. 
His  father,  who  was  a  sea  captain,  was  lost  on  a 
voyage  when  his  son  was  but  ten  months  old,  and 
the  boy  was  then  cared  for  by  his  gi-andfather  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Richmond,  until  the  death  of 
the  latter,  which  occurred  in  1870.  During  this  time 
the  boy  had  attended  a  school,  and  he  now  left  his 
home  and  went  to  Boston  with  some  sn  all  earnings, 
to  study  the  art  of  sculpture,  which  seems  to  have 
been,  by  natural  inclination,  a  favorite  pastime,  even 
fi'om  his  childhood,  when  he  modeled  in  a  clay-hill 
near  his  home.  Mr.  Noble  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  years  with  an  architectural  sculptor  and 
then  three  years  as  an  improver,  at  the  same  time 
studying  anatomy  and  other  branches  essential  to 
his  art.  Later  he  worked  on  architectural  decora- 
tions, carving  in  stone,  wood  and  plastei-,  and  mod- 
eling in  clay  and  wax,  and  also  attended  life  classes. 
He  went  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1882,  and  was  at  that 
time  finely  equipped  for  his  profession  both  in  the 
technique  of  the  art  and  in  knowledge  of  the  humaa 
figure.  His  first  work  in  Newport  was  interior  dec- 
orating and  carving.  Later  he  conducted  classes  in 
modeling  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  portraiture 
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and  figure  work.  During  tlie  next  few  years  he 
made  many  medallions,  portrait  bas-reliefs  and  busts 
of  prominent  people,  including  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  the  poet,  scholar  and  divine ;  Mayor  Thomas 
C.  Doyle  of  Providence,  and  Mayor  John  Hare  Powel 
of  Newport.  His  first  work  to  bring  him  promi- 
nently before  the  public  was  a  magnificent  bust  of 
John  McCuUough,  which  he  modeled  entirely  from 
photographs,  without  the  benefit  of  a  mask  of  the 
dead  actor,  for  the  Philadelphia  Actors'  Society,  in 
1887.  This  was  pronounced  by  competent  critics 
one  of  the  most  life-like  and  artistic  busts  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  was  kept  on  exhibition  in 
New  York  a  whole  year.  About  the  same  time  he 
made  a  bust  of  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  B.  Potter,  who  at 
one  time  commanded  the  9th  army  (Burnside's)  corps, 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  His  next  Important  work  was  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument  for  the  city  of  Newport, 
which  was  unveiled  May  33,  1890.  His  design  for 
this  monument  was  accepted  in  competition  with 
those  of  Larkin  G.  Mead  and  other  noted  sculptors. 
The  design  consists  of  two  figures,  a  soldier  and 
sailor  in  action.  Both  are  full  of  life  and  determi- 
nation, and  are  true  types  of  the  men  who  left  home 
to  fight  for  their  country.  The  monument  is  said 
by  leading  sculptors  to  be  unsurpassed  for  originality 
of  design,  uniqueness  of  conception  and  fidelity  to 
life.  Mr.  Noble  was  warmly  congratulated  upon 
his  success  by  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  who  was 
present  at  the  unveiling,  and  who  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  future.  Mr.  Noble  also  received  an  en- 
thusiastic ovation  from  the  Grand  Army  men  present 
and  the  citizens  generally.  Another  highly  meri- 
torious work  is  the  bust  of  an  old  sea-captain  well 
known  around  Newport.  This  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  important  works,  including  a  statue  of 
Burns  to  adorn  one  of  the  parks  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. The  sculptor  competed  with  other  artists, 
and  his  design  was  accepted  because  of  its  fidelity  to 
life  and  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  the  posture.  It 
represents  the  poet  clad  in  the  garb  of  his  day,  and 
seated  in  an  antique  chair,  across  which  a  plaid  is 
thrown,  with  books  and  papers  at  his  feet.  About 
this  time  he  made  a  bust  of  Benjamin  F.  Tracy, 
secretary  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Noble  is  a  self-made 
man,  all  his  skill  In  his  work  and  all  his  success 
in  his  profession  having  been  attained  by  bis  own 
imaided  efforts.  -  He  has  never  been  abroad,  all  his 
study  and  work  having  been  done  in  this  country, 
and  he  is  emphatically  what  he  has  an  ambition  to 
be,  an  American  sculptor. 

GOULD,  Thomas  Ridgeway,  sculptor,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  5.  1818.  His  family 
was  an  old  one,  remotely  of  English  descent,  and 
was  related  to  the  Curtis  family  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  his  mother's  ancestors  was  Thomas  Ridge- 
way,  created  first  earl  of  Londonderry  for  carrying 
Protestantism  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Thomas  Gould  was  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  with  three  brothers,  and  the  sale  of  their  home 
and  other  property  at  a  low  figure  soon  followed, 
obliging  the  boys  to  struggle  to  support  their  mother 
and  themselves.  Thomas  was  a  great  favorite  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  often  invited  him  to  his 
home  to  inspect  magnets  and  the  wonders  they  re- 
vealed; and  the  friendship  was  life-long.  In  his  teens 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, which  included  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  James 
T.  Fields  and  other  promising  youths.  When  G  ould 
was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  intimate  friend, 
Seth  Cheney,  the  artist,  and  other  men  of  kindred 
tastes,  urged  him  to  accompany  them  to  Europe  for 
purposes  of  study;  but  his  mother's  dependence  upon 
the  slender  salary  he  drew  caused  him  to  remain 
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with  her.  At  this  period  his  brother,  John,  began 
business  in  New  Orleans,  and  after  a  short  tune 
Thomas  became  his  financial  partner,  resident  in 
Boston.  He  had  taken  up  the  study  of  modeling 
previous  to  this,  together  with  Cheney  and  Story, 
and  had  produced  some  work  that  was  much  ap- 
proved by  Richard  Green ough.  The  art  life  and  the 
business  current  ran  side  by  side.  Mr.  Gould  was  a 
member  of  a  club  that  included  the  most  noted 
literary  men  and  women  of  the  city,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  its  gatherings  were  greatly  enjoyed,  for  he 
was  a  fine  reader  and  interpreter  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Browning  and  other  poets.  The  civil 
war  swept  away  a  considerable  fortune,  and  caused 
Mr.  Gould  to  make  art  a  profes- 
sion. In  his  little  studio  at  the 
foot  of  Revere  street,  he  pro- 
duced in  rapid  succession  busts 
of  John  A.  Andrew,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  (now  owned 
by  Harvard  University),  Michel 
Angelo,  and  the  elder  Booth, 
who,  with  his  son,  Edwin,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  sculptor. 
About  this  time,  too,  appeared 
his  book,  "The  Tragedian,"  a 
critically  appreciative  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth.  Busts  representing 
"Christ,"  "Satan,"  "Imogene," 
and  "Childhood,"  with  some 
minor  works,  further  occupied 
his  time  until  1868,  when  with 
his  family  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  opened  a  studio  in  Florence, 
finished  his  first  statue,  the  "  West  Wind."  "This  is 
now  in  the  art  gallery  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  replica  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  art  gallery  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  following  year  he  removed  to  a  larger  studio, 
having  orders  for  portrait  busts,  and  there  began  his 
"Cleopatra,"  now  in  a  private  galleiy  at  Boston 
Highlands,  Mass.  His  next  important  work  was  his 
"Ghost  in  'Hamlet,'"  an  alto-relievo  in  sunken 
oval — one  of  the  most  original  and  rarely  spiritual 
productions  known,  according  to  numerous  cri- 
tiques. "Timon  of  Athens,"  an  heroic  sta,tue,  was 
modeled  soon  after,  but  has  never  been  reproduced 
in  marble  or  bronze.  Other  works  executed  subse- 
quently are  a  portrait  statue  of  John  Hancock,  now 
in  the  town  hall  at  Lexington,  Mass.;  the  "Ascend- 
ing Spirit,"  in  Samuel  Gould's  lot  in  Forest  Hill's 
cemetery.  West  Roxbury;  the  statue  of  Gov.  An- 
drew in  the  cemetery  at  Hingham,  Mass. ;  the  nine- 
foot  bronze  of  Karaehameha  I.,  placed  in  front  of  the 
government  building  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands; 
the  ' '  Ariel, "  owned  by  the  daughter  of  Edwin  Booth ; 
and  a  half- life  sized  figure  of  "Undine,"  now  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  The  last  order  given 
him,  executed  by  his  son,  Marshall,  was  from  Gen. 
Bridge,  and  the  result  is  the  impressive  figure  the 
' '  Puritan, "  which  stands  on  Cambridge  common ,  near 
Harvard  University.  Mr.  Gould  visited  the  United 
States  in  May,  1881,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  October 
same  year.  During  the  passage  a  violent  storm  oc- 
curred, and  at  his  request  he  was  lashed  to  a-mast, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  sight.  His  health,  already 
delicate,  was  fartlier  impaired  by  the  exposure,  and 
within  a  month  (Nov.  30th),  he  died  at  Florence. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  his  native  state,  and 
were  interred  at  Forest  Hills.  Mr.  Gould  was  mar- 
ried in  Maryland,  in  1854,  to  Rebecca  Bird,  daugh- 
ter of  Marshall  and  Matilda  (Bird)  Sprogell,  and  a 
descendant  of  German  Lutherans,  who  colonized  the 
"Northern  Liberties  "  before  Penn  bought  his  land 
from  the  Indians.  She  bore  him  two  sons,  Marshall 
S.  and  Alfred,  the  former  a  sculptor,  the  latter  an 
architect. 
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WARNEB,,  Clin  Levi,  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
West  Suffield,  Conn..  April  9,  1844,  son  of  Levi  and 
Sarah  B.  (Warner)  Warner.  His  father,  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  a, 
native  of  Kent,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  where  his 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Warner,  and  his  great-grand- 
father, Dr.  Benjamin  Warner,  were  also  boi-u  and 
resided  most  of  their  lives.  Col.  Seth  Warner,  of 
revolutionary  fame,  was  his  great-grandfather's 
brother,  and  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  fam- 
ily was  John  Warner,  an  original  settler  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  war.  Rev. 
Levi  Warner  was  married.  May  14,  1841,  to  Sarah 
B.  Warner,  of  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  whose  father,  a 
native  of  Wethersfield,  Conn. ,  was  also  a  descendant 
of  John  Warner  of  Hartford.  The  family  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  and 
there  the  son  attended  the  district  school  until  his 
fifteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  Seward  Institu- 
tion, a  school,  kept  by  an  uncle,  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  a  school  at  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  whither  his  father  had  been  sent  in  the 
course  of  his  itinerary,  and  there  he  remained  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had  as  a  boy 
amused  himself  and  his  schoolmates  by  carving 
heads  and  statuettes  from  chalk.  From  a  solid  block 
of  plaster  of  pads  he  produced  a  bust  of  his  father, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Vermont  state  fair;  a 
chalk  statuette  was  also  exhib- 
ited at  a  county  fair.  His  de- 
sire to  become  a  sculptor  was  en- 
couraged by  all  who  saw  these 
works,  but  he  could  not  afEord 
to  go  abroad  for  the  necessary 
training.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  forego  it  for  awhile, 
and  having  learned  telegraphy 
for  the  purpose  of  earning 
money  sufficient  to  pursue  his 
studies,  he  was  employed  at 
A-lbion  and  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Augusta,  Ga.  At  last  in 
1869  he  sailed  for  Europe  to 
carry  out  the  desire  of  his  life, 
and  arriving  in  Paris  found 
him.self  friendless  and  alone, 
with  no  letters  of  introduction, 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  instructors  in  his  chosen 
art.  By  observation  and  inquiry,  however,  he  soon 
found  out  the  best  schools  and  methods  of  study, 
and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  flcole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  He  studied  also  with  JoufEroy,  Falguiere, 
Mercier  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  studio  of 
Carpeaux.  His  first  year  in  Paris  was  the  last 
year  of  the  empire,  and  when  the  republic  was  pro- 
claimed Sept.  4,  1870,  Warner,  with  other  American 
residents  in  sympathy  with  the  French,  enlisted  in  the 
foreign  legion.  He  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  and  the  occupation  by  the  commune  of  1871, 
and  at  its  termination  resumed  his  studies.  Return- 
ing to  America  in  the  fall  of  1873,  he  establislied  a 
studio  in  New  York  city,  but  the  enthusiasm  born  in 
the  company  of  art  and  artists  in  Paris  was  almost 
extinguished  by  four  years  of  labor  unrecognized 
and  talent  unappreciated  by  his  own  countrymen. 
He  accordingly  abandoned  his  studio  and  returned 
to  Ins  father's  farm.  In  search  of  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood he  applied  to  Mr.  Plant,  president  of  the  South- 
era  Express  Co. ,  who  encouraged  his  return  to  art, 
at  the  same  time  giving  hira  an  order  for  busts  of 
himself  and  wife.  In  1878  Mr.  Warner  met  Daniel 
Cottier,  then  just  opening  his  art  rooms  in  New  York 
and  was  invited  to  exhibit  Iiis  bust  of  Mrs.  Plant! 
It  attracted  immediate  attention  from  the  softness 
delicacy  and  excellence  of  the  work.  Connoisseurs 
could  not  believe  it  the  work  of  an  American  artist 
and  executed  in  New  York.     Mr.  Cottier  became 


his  firm  friend,  and  by  his  advice  and  encouragement 
did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  success.  la 
the  meantime  his  bust  of  Pres.  Hayes  and  his  alto- 
portrait  of  Edwin  Forrest,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Centennial  exposition  of  1876,  had  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  the  immediate  result  of  his  growing 
reputation  was  a  commission  from  Mr.  I.  T.  Wil- 
liams, which  resulted  in  the  graceful  statue,  "Twi- 
light." His  success  was  thenceforth  assured.  As 
one  of  the  five  original  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  artists,  he  exhibited  in  1876  a  bust  of  his 
father,  and  some  medallions;  in  1879  the  statue  of 
"Twilight";  in  1880  a  bust  of  J.  Alden  Weir,  which 
afterwards  excited  profound  admiration  in  the  Paris 
Salon;  in  1881  a  small  statue  of  the  "Dancing 
Nymph  "  and  a  bust  of  Maud  Morgan,  the  harpist; 
in  1883  an  alto-relief  "Cupid  and  Psyche, "and  in 
1883  a  bust  of  Miss  Cottier.  Mr.  Warner's  largest 
works  include  the  colossal  heads  and  decoration 
panels  in  the  building  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  Brooklyn,  five  colossal  heads  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  depot  in  Philadelphia,  the  heroic 
statue  of  Gov.  Buckingham  of  Connecticut,  cast  in 
bronze,  a  bust  of  A.  A.  Low  of  Brooklyn,  and 
bronze  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  In  1888 
he  executed  the  beautiful  fountain  for  Portland, 
Ore.,  a  large  basin  supported  by  two  caryatides,  ad- 
judged one  of  his  best  works.  In  1889  he  was  elected 
a  national  academician.  In  1893  he  designed,  for  the 
Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago,  the  souvenir  coin 
and  colossal  heads  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt;  also  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  New  York  state  building,  which  com- 
prised a  statue  of  Hendrik  Hudson  and  Columbus, 
and  busts  of  Governors  Clinton  and  Flower;  in  1893 
colossal  head  of  Mozart  for  the  public  park  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  in  1894  a  colossal  statue  of  Gen.  Devens 
for  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  important 
work  for  the  congressional  library  at  Washington; 
consisting  of  a  bronze  door,  one  of  three  for  the 
main  entrance  which  were  ordered  from  him.  The 
tympanum  represents  "Tradition,"  and  the  panels 
contain  figures  representing  "Imagination"  and 
"Memory."  Of  the  numerous  portrait  medallions 
for  which  he  was  famous,  perhaps  his  strongest  and 
best  are  those  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  Joseph,  Lot, 
Moses,  Yatiniawitz,  Encheaskwe  and  Seltice.  They 
are,  at  least,  among  his  best  known.  A  noted  art 
critic,  W.  C.  Brownell,  writes:  "  Warner's  temper- 
amental distinction  is  that  he  discovers  beauty  in 
character.  His  work  shows  that  it  is  character  that 
interests  Jiim  rather  than  any  abstraction  or  conven- 
tion of  beauty,  as  beauty  is  understood  who  merely 
loses  character  in  invertebrate  stupidity.  The  artist 
who  is  in  love  with  character  will  create  something 
charming,  because  he  feels  the  charm  of  character." 
Surely  a  better  estimate  of  a  great  genius  could  not 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  Mr,  Warner's  short 
career  as  an  artist — it  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years — was  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  immor- 
tal masters  of  sculpture;  those  who  have  created  a 
style  of  their  own.  He  was  married,  in  1886,  to 
Sylvia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eugene  Martinache  of  New 
York.  Two  children  survive.  While  riding  in  Cen- 
tral park.  New  York,  he  was  thrown,  and  received 
severe  injuries  from  which  he  died,  Aug.  14,  1896. 

MUNDY,  Johnson  Marchant,  sculptor,  was 
born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  13,  1833,  the 
youngest  son  of  Frederick  and  Mary  (Marchant) 
Mundy.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  Va. , 
of  German  extraction.  On  his  father's  side  the  fam- 
ily descended  from  Nicholas  Mundy,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  America  about  the  year  1680,  and 
settled  in  Middlesex  county,  N.  J.  When  John- 
son was  tliree  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to 
Geneva,  Ontario  co.,  on  the  banks  of  Seneca  lake. 
Here  the  boy  was  educated,  making  rapid  progress  in 
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his  studies,  particularly  in  the  languages.  At  an 
early  age  he  displayed  remarkable  taste  for  art, 
especially  in  drawing  and.  carving  and  the  study  of 
music.  His  school  studies  terminated  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  account  of  a  disease  of  the 
eyes  ;  which,  although  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
sight  in  the  daytime,  produced  what  is  called  "night- 
blindness."  lie  had  by  this  time  become  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  devoted  much  time 
to  copying  engravings  with  considerable  success. 
In  1847  he  was  sent  to  Currituck  county,  N.  C,  to 
receive  treatment  for  his  eyes  from  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Gideon  Marchant.  a  distinguished  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  derived  no  benefit  from  the  treatment, 
liowever,  and  returning  North  was  placed  in  the  care 
of  different  medical  men  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  In  the  summer  of  1849  he  took  a  sea  voyage 
under  advice,  and  lived  for  several  months  at  Fayal, 
one  of  the  Azores.  In  the  meantime  lie  was  enabled 
to  pay  some  attention  to  art,  and  was  becoming  skilled 
in  cameo  and  ivory  carving,  when  in  1851-53  he  deter- 
mined to  study  sculpture,  and  accordingly  went  to 
New  York  city,  and  procured  employment  in  a  mar- 
ble-yard. From  this  primary  practice  he  went  to 
the  studio  of  J.  K.  Brown,  in  Brooklyn,  where 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward  and  Larkin  J.  Mead  were  pupils. 
Mr.  Mimdy  began  modeling  in  clay,  at  the  same 
time  giving  attention  to  drawing.  His  financial  re- 
sources becoming  exhausted  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  his  art  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
studies,  and  accordingly  made  portraits  and  drawings 
from  the  antique,  which  he  sold.  Mr.  Mundy  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Brown  eight  years,  acquiring  the 
art  of  the  bronze-worker  and  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  sculpture.  He  was  also  familiarizing  him- 
self with  anatomy,  and  had  modeled  a  number  of 
busts.  In  1861-63  he  was  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Where  he  was  kept  busily  employed  executing  com- 
missions. In  1863  he  settled  in  Rochester  and 
opened  a  studio.  He  was  at  first  known  as  a  crayon 
artist,  working  also  in  pastels.  He  made  a  large 
number  of  medallion  portraits  and  portrait  busts  of 
prominent  people  in  Rochester  and  its  neighborhood. 
Also,  he  executed  several  ideal  heads.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  disease  of  his  eyes  had  been  steadily  devel- 
oping, and  in  1879-80  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
art  work.  His  condition  improved  a  little,  however, 
and  he  opened  the  Rochester  Art  School,  where  he 
taught  drawing  and  modeling.  His  power  of  vision, 
unhappily,  was  extremely  limited  and  feeble,  and 
most  of  his  work  had  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  In  this  condition  he  completed,  after 
two  years  of  arduous  application,  a  model  for  the 
soldiers'  monument  in  Sleepy '  Hollow  cemetery,  at 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  which  was  unveiled  in  1890. 
The  statue  represents  a  vidette  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice of  the  Federal  array,  and  .has  been  repeatedly 
awarded  the  praise  of  being  the  most  graceful  and 
spirited  statue  of  a  soldier  in  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing this  long  and  severe  sti'ain  upon  the  artist's 
nerves  and  marked  diminution  of  sight,  after  a  rest 
of  a  few  weeks  he  was  again  gathering  material  for 
another  heroic  statue,  that  of  Washington  Irving. 
All  available  representations  of  this  subject  were 

fathered,  and  by  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses  care- 
ully  compared  and  studied;  this,  with  interviews 
with  relatives  and  remaining  personal  friends  of 
Irving,  enabled  the  artist  to  begin  the  work.  After 
eighteen  months  of  arduous  labor,  in  which  the 
actual  work  was  performed  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
the  statue  was  completed  and  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  all  visitors.  It  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  extended  newspaper  article : ' '  The  statue 
is  of  heroic  size,  intended  for  a  bronze  casting  to  be 
placed  upon  a  granite  pedestal  in  an  open  air  loca- 
tion. The  gifted  author  is  represented  sitting  in  an 
appropriate  armchair,  in  his  habitual  easy  manner 


whde  m  conversation  ;  the  body  is  well  settled  in  an 
ample  cushion,  the  limbs  are  crossed  in  a  natural  and 
easy  manner  ;  the  arms  rest  upon  those  of  the  chair ; 
the  head  is  slightly  inclined  to  one  side  and  the 
countenance  is  illumined  by  a  most  genial  and  tender 
feeling.  As  a  whole,  the  figure  is  marked  by  a 
natural  and  easy  posturing,  and  presents  that  happy 
combination  of  qualities  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving, modesty,  dignity  and  benevolence. "  Among 
Mr.  Mundy's  other  works,  the  most  successful  were 
busts  of  Bishop  De  Lancey,  Pres.  Anderson  and  Dr. 
Chester  Dewey,  and  statuettes  of  "The  Reaper," 
"The  Pilgrim"and  "Columbia."  Mr.  Mundy  died 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  Aug.  16,  1897. 

THOMPSON,  Launt,  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Abbeyleix,  Queen's  co.,  Ireland,  Feb.  8,  1833.  In 
1847  he  came  with  his  widowed  mother  to  America, 
and  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  there  entered  the 
ofiice  of  Dr.  Ormsby,  and  began  to  study  anatomy, 
which  again  led  him  to  practice  drawing.  But  the 
delight  he  took  in  drawing,  the  instinct  of  an  awak- 
ening talent,  soon  entirely  absorbed  his  energy,  and 
when  the  sculptor,  Erastus  D.  Palmer,  one  day  en- 
tered the  doctor's  office  and  in- 
cidentally let  fall  the  remark 
that  he  wanted  a  pupil  who 
some  day  might  become  his  as- 
sistant, young  Thompson  seized 
the  opportunity  with  eagerness. 
He  stayed  with  Palmer  for  nine 
years,  and  then,  in  1878,  opened 
a  studio  of  his  own  in  New 
York,  where  he  made  a  deep 
impression  by  his  novel  and  ex- 
quisite treatment  of  his  medal- 
lion heads,  then  by  his  striking 
portrait-busts,  and  finally  by 
his  noble  statues.  In  1868-69 
he  visited  Rome  ;  from  1875  to 
1887  he  resided  in  Florence,  and 
then  returned  to  New  York. 
The  best  known  of  his  medal- 
lions are  :  "  Morning  Glory  " 
and  the  portrait  of  John  A. 
Dix.  Among  his  busts  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of 
William  C.  Bryant,  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  New  York, 
James  Gordon  Bennett  the 
elder,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Ed- 
win Booth  as  Hamlet,  and 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  Among 
his  best  known  statues  are  one 
of  Abraham  Pierson,  first  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  (1874),  for  which  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  A.M.  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
those  of  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  Providence,  R.  I. 
(1887)  ;  John  Sedgwick,  West  Point  ;  Winfield  Scott, 
Soldiers'  Home,  Washington  ;  and  Napoleon  I., 
Milford,  Pa.  Mr.  Thompson  was  married,  in  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  to  Maria  L.,  daughter  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter.  HediedatMiddletown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  37,  1894. 

TAFT,  Lorado,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Elmwood, 
Peoria  co..  111.,  April  39,  1860,  son  of  Don  Carlos 
and  Mary  Lucy  (Foster)  'Taft.  His  father  was  long 
a  principal  of  schools  at  Elmwood,  and  in  other 
towns  of  Central  Illinois.  In  1870  the  family  re- 
moved to  Champaign,  111.,  where  Prof.  Taft  had 
been  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  natural  sciences 
in  the  Illinois  State  University.  The  president  of 
this  institution.  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  conceived  the 
idea  of  adding  to  the  university's  attractions  by  the 
founding  of  a  modest  art  gallery — a  collection  of 
casts  and  photographic  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings.  Such  museums  were  not  known  in  the 
West  at  that  time.  The  citizens  of  the  prairie  town 
responded  to  the  appeal  with  a  contribution  of  about 
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$5,000,  and  the  result  was  an  art  gallery  by  no  means 
meagre,  and  of  admirable  selection.  Subsequently 
a  foreign  sculptor,  whose  work  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  Chicago  fire,  found  his  way  there,  and  was 
set  to  work  mending  the  casts  broken  in  transit. 
This  operation  was  watched  by  young  Taft  for 
hours  at  a  time,  until  finally  he  was  made  happy  by  an 
invitation  to  assist  in  the  work.  From  that  time  he 
felt  no  doubt  as  to  his  vocation.  The  jouraeyman 
sculptor  was  later  employed  to  teach  decorative 
modeling  for  the  benefit  of  "the  architectural  students 
of  the  university,  and  though  not  old  enough  to 
enter  college,  Lorado  Taft  was 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  class- 
work,  and  from  that  lime  he  never 
relinquished  the  handling  of  clay, 
even  during  the  busiest  terms  of 
college  life.  In  June,  1880,  lie 
Avent  to  Paris,  vvjnere  he  studied 
tliree  years  in  theBcole  des  Beaux- 
Arts;  taking  first  honorable  men- 
tion of  studio  at  end  of  first  year, 
and  first  prize  at  end  of  third 
year.  After  a  visit  of  one  year  to 
America,  he  resumed  the  student 
life  in  Paris  for  another  year  and 
a  half.  In  1886  he  took  up  a 
permanent  residence  in  Chicago, 
where  he  became  instructor  in 
sculpture  at  the  Art  Institute,  and 
later  a  lecturer  on  art  in  the  univer- 
sity extension  department,  Univer- 
Mr.  Taft  is  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Central  Art  Association,  organized  in 
1894,  which  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of 
national  art  in  the  West,  the  establishment  of  art 
collections,  etc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Sculpture  Society  and  the  Society  of  Western  Artists. 
His  principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Schuyler  Colfax, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Foi-t  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. ;  figures  for  various  military  monu- 
ments, notably  the  elaborate  decorations  of  the  Win- 
chester (Ind.)  soldiers'  monument,  and  four  figures 
oil  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  memorial;  the  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  Horticultural  building,  Columbian 
exposition,  including  the  large  groups,  "Sleep" 
and  the  "Awakening  of  the  Flowers"  ;  many  busts 
and  medallions,  particularly  of  scholars  and  writers, 
personal  friends  of  the  sculptor,  as  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  Hamlin  Garland  and  Heniy  B.  Fuller.  Mr. 
Taft  has  been  twice  married:  first,  in  October,  1890, 
to  Carrie  Scales,  who  died  April,  1893;  and  second, 
in  February,  1896,  to  Ada  Bartlett,  of  Boston. 

AUGUR,  Hezekiah,  sculptor,  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1791,  of  humble  parentage,  and  when 
still  young  became  a  resident  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
There  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  later 
established  himself  as  a  prosperous  tradesman,  but 
through  various  misfortunes  became  bankrupt.  In 
order  to  free  himself  from  debt  he  had  recourse  to 
various  devices,  inventing  a  machine  for  weaving 
worsted  lace,  and  turning  to  advantage  his  skill  at 
carving  by  making  ornamental  furniture.  Having 
thus  developed  his  gifts  by  practice,  he  undertook 
more  purely  artistic  work,  and  made  a  copy  in  mar- 
ble of  a  head  of  Apollo,  a  piece  of  work  which 
greatly  delighted  his  neighbors.  In  his  early  attempts 
at  sculpture  lie  began  at  once  to  work  in  stone,  but 
afterwards  he  followed  the  usual  method  of  sculptors 
and  cast  his  conceptions  first  in  clay.  He  chiseled 
a  head  of  Washington,  and  a  "  Sappho,"  and  a  nota- 
ble group  of  "  Jephtliah  and  his  Daughter,"  which 
was  exhibited  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  is  still 
preserved  in  the  gallery  at  Yale  University.  This 
last  is  generally  considered  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work  for  one  wholly  untrained  in  his  art,  and  it 


brought  the  sculptor  widespread  recognition  of  his 
genius,  so  that  after  that  he  was  never  without  com- 
missions to  execute  monuments  and  busts.  He  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1858. 

HOSMEB,  Harriet,  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Watertown,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1830, 
daughter  of  a  physician.  She  inherited  a  delicate 
constitution  from  her  mother,  who  died  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  her  father  encouraged  her  to  follow  a 
course  of  physical  exercise  such  as  boys  only,  at  tliat 
period,  were  accustomed  to  take.  She  became  ex- 
pert in  rowing,  riding,  skating  and  shooting ;  devel- 
oped powers"  of  great  endurance  ;  scandalized  the 
neighbors  by  climbing  trees  whenever  birds'  nests 
tempted  her  ;  filled  her  room,  boy-like,  with  snakes, 
insects  and  other  specimens  of  natural  histor}',  which 
she  dissected  or  pi'eserved  ;  and,  in  a  clay  pit  in  her 
father's  garden,  modeled  figures  of  animids.  Her 
first  instructor  was  a  Mr.  Peabody,  brother-in-law  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  found  it  impossible  to 
teach  by  his  conventional  methods  the  undisciplined 
child  ;  and,  in  despair,  returned  her  to  her  father. 
Mrs.  Sedgwick,  who  had  a  school  for  young  ladies 
at  Lenox,  was  noted  for  her  success  in  difficult  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  Harriet  Hosmer  was  placed  under 
her  care,  which  was  exercised  with  such  tact  that 
the  breezy,  independent  nature  was  disciplined  al- 
most unconsciously,  and  the  teacher  gained  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  pupil.  Three  years  were  spent 
at  Lenox,  and  then  Miss  Hosmer  went  to  Boston  to 
study  drawing  and  modeling  under  an  artist,  Mr. 
Stephenson.  Her  sex  debarred  her  from  entering 
the  Boston  Medical  School,  whose  course  in  anatomy 
she  was  anxious  to  take  ;  and  hearing  tliat  the  Medi- 
cal College  in  St.  Louis  would  admit  her,  she  re- 
moved to  that  city.  She  made  her  home  in  the  family 
of  Wayman  Crow,  fathei-  of  one  of  her  old  school 
friends,  and  from  that  gentleman  she  received  her 
first  order  of  a  statue  from  Rome.  Prof.  McDowell, 
of  the  Medical  School,  under  whom  the  sculptors. 
Powers  and  Clevenger,  had  studied  anatomy,  was 
particulai'ly  kind  to  Miss  Hosmer  ;  and,  in  return, 
she  made  a  medallion  portrait  of  him  after  a  bust  by 
Clevenger.  On  completing,  her  studies,  she  made, 
alone,  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
and  then  up  the  river,  exploring 
the  lead  mines  at  Dubuque  on 
her  way,  and  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  a  Sioux  chieftain 
at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  On 
her  return  to  Watertown,  her 
father  built  her  a  studio,  and 
there  she  made  a  copy,  in  le- 
duced  size,  of  Canovas'  bust  of 
Napoleon,  and  an  ideal  head, 
"Hesper,"  exhibited  in  Boston 
in  1853,  doing  all  but  the  pre- 
liminary work  herself,  and 
spending  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  a  day  with  her  chisel  in 
hand.  In  the  autumn  of  1853 
she  took  passage  for  Italy,  ac- 
companied by  her  father  and 
Charlotte  Cushaian,  and  in 
Rome  became  the  pupil  of  the 
English  sculptor,  Gibson,  under  whose  Instruction 
she  remained  for  seven  years.  Her  first  original 
works  were  heads,  called  "  Daphne  "  and  "  Medusa" 
(exhibited  in  Boston  in  1853),  and  these  were  en- 
thusiastically praised  by  Gibson,  and  by  Ranch,  the 
great  Prussian  sculptor.  Two  years  later  she  exe- 
cuted the  commission  given  by  Mr.  Crow,  sending  him 
her  first  life-size  figure  "^none."  'This  brought 
her  a  commission  from  the  Mercantile  Library  of  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1857  she  completed  the  reclining 
statue,  "Beatrice  Oenci,"  which  was  exhibited  in 
London  and  in  several  cities  in  the  United  States. 
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About  that  time  she  produced  a  statue  of  "  Puck  " 
seated  on  a  toadstool,  which  proved  so  popular  that 
thirty  copies  of  the  original  were  made,  her  profits 
amounting  to  $30,000.  The  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  each  ordered  a  copy,  and  at 
least  one  is  in  the  United  States,  in  a  private  collec- 
tion at  Hartford,  Conn.  A  companion  piece,  "Will- 
o'-the-Wisp,"  followed.  In  1857  Dr.  Hosmer's  for- 
tune was  so  reduced  that  he  could  no  longer  support 
his  daughter  generously,  and  urged  her  to  return. 
This  she  did  ;  but  her  reputation  was  now  interna- 
tional, and  she  was  in  a  position  to  support  herself ; 
therefore,  as  Massachusetts  lacked  an  art 
atmosphere  and  other  advantages  furnished 
by  Italy,  she  went  back  to  Rome.  In  the 
winter  of  1857-58  she  executed  a  figure 
reclining  on  a  sarcophagus,  representing  the 
deceased  daughter  of  Mme.  Falconnet,  and 
this  was  set  up  In  the  Church  of  San  Andrea 
del  Frate  in  Rome.  During  her  visit  to 
America  Miss  Hoamer  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Palmyra,  led  captive  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  soon  after  her  return  to  Rome 
modeled  the  figure  in  clay.  The  figure  in 
marble  was  finished  in  1859,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  saw  it  during  his  visit  to 
Rome,  alluded  to  it  in  terms  of  admiration 
in  his  preface  to  the  "  Marble  Faun."  The 
statue  excited  so  much  admiration  that  cer- 
tain London  newspapers,  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  Gibson,  declared  it  to  be  his 
work,  and  only  retracted  their  statements  on 
being  sued  for  libel.  ' '  Zenobia  "  was  bought 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Griswold  for  $5,000,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  sanitary  fair  in  Chicago.  In 
1860  Miss  Hosmer  was  summoned  home  by 
the  illness  of  her  father,  and  while  in  this 
country  received  a  $10,000  commission  from 
St.  Louis  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
The  casting  was  done  at  Munich,  and  in  May,  1868, 
the  statue  was  unveiled  in  Lafayette  park  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  In  1865  Miss  Hosmer  pro- 
duced a  "Sleeping  Faun,"  shown  at  the  Dublin 
exhibition  of  that  year  and  at  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1867.  It  was  purchased  for  £1,000  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Guinness,  and  replicas  were  ordered  by  the 
prince  of  "Wales  and  Lady  Ashburton.  This  was 
followed  by  a  companion  piece,  the  "  Waking 
Faun."  Among  other  works  were  bronze  gates  for 
the  earl  of  Brownlow's  art  gallery  at  Ashridge  Hall ; 
a  "Siren  Fountain,"  for  Lady  Marion  Alford ;  a 
fountain  representing  Hylas  and  the  nymphs  ;  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  queen  of 
Naples  as  the  "Heroine  of  Gafita,"  and  anotlier  of 
Queen  Isabella,  for  the  Columbian  exposition  at 
Chicago.  Miss  Hosmer  has  made  a  number  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  including  a  process  of  giv- 
ing Italian  limestone  the  hardness  of  marble.  She 
has  contributed  prose  and  verse  to  periodicals.  Much 
of  her  time  in  recent  years  has  been  spent  in  England. 

STEPHENSON,  Peter,  sculptor,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  Aug.  19, 1833,  and  was  brought 
to  America  in  1837  by  his  father,  who  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.  His  artistic  gifts  were  dis- 
covered when  he  was  a  little  child  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  chose  to  amuse  himself.  When  he  was 
flve.years  of  age  he  used  to  spend  the  summer  days 
drawing  imaginary  pictures  on  some  large  flat  stones 
which  surrounded  the  well,  and,  as  he  grew  older, 
he  became  famous  among  the  village  boys  for  the 
little  ships  which  he  modeled  with  the  aid  of  his 
jack-knife,  and  with  which  he  kept  all  his  com- 
panions supplied.  In  1834  his  father  removed  with 
the  family  to  Michigan,  then  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Indians,  with  whom  the  boy  became  familiar  ;  and 


in  the  following  year  the  father  died,  leaving  his 
son  to  be  cared  for  by  an  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
watchmaker  in  Buffalo.  There  he  worked  at  the 
watch-making  trade,  and  after  three  years  began 
cutting  cameos,  which  had  an  easy  sale.  About 
1840  he  made  the  first  bust  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  went  to  Boston  in  1843  to  establish  himself  as  a 
sculptor,  and  two  years  later  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  modeling  and  drawing  as  long  as  his  money 
enabled  him  to  remain.  Returning  then  to  Boston, 
he  there  opened  a  studio ;  and  supporting  himself 
by  making  cameo  likenesses  and  busts,  he  also  en- 
gaged in  the  more  serious  work  of  a  sculptor.  His 
first  success  in  statuary  was  a  figure,  entitled  "The 
Wounded  Indian,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
world's  fair  of  1851.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  statue  ever  chiseled  in  Vermont 
marble.  After  this  he  executed  a  multitude  of  fancy 
designs  and  statues,  perhaps  his  most  important 
work  being  a  marble  group,  "  Una  and  the  Lion." 
He  was  married  in  Rome. 

FRENCH,  Daniel  Chester,  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  April  30,  1850,  son  of  Henry  Flagg 
and  Anne  (Richardson)  French.  He  is  of  a  sub- 
stantial New  England  stock,  and  his  family  is  con- 
nected with  those  of  Daniel  Webster  and  J.  G. 
Whittier.  One  of  his  grandfathers  was  chief  justice, 
the  other  attoiney-general  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
his  father  was  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  and  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  treasury.  Mr.  French  was  educated 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  in  Cambridge,  Amherst  and 
Boston,  Mass.  In  youth  he  showed  no  special  taste 
for  art,  but  was  always  much  interested  in  ornithol- 
ogy. In  1867  his  fatlier's  family  removed  to  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  and  it  was  there,  at  about  the  age  of 
eighteen,  that  he  almost  accidentally  began  to  model. 
His  efforts  met  with  encouragement  from  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  who  suggested  that  he  seek  systematic  instruc- 
tion. His  first  subjects  were  animals  and  portrait  re- 
liefs and  busts  of  friends.  There  was  no  school  of  aca- 
demic art  in  Boston  at  that  time,  but  he  attended  Dr. 
Rimmer's  lectures  on  artistic  anatomy,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  small  collection  of  antique  sculptures 
in  the  Boston  Athenseum;  for 
one  month  also  he  was  in  the 
studio  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  in 
New  York.  He  first  exhibited 
in  the  Crosby  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  a  bas-relief  portrait, 
but  for  some  time  he  was 
best  known  as  the  author  of 
small  groups  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals. His  first  public  work, 
a  bronze  statue  called  "  The 
Minute-man,"  was  unveiled 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  April  19, 
1875,  and  at  once  gave  him 
reputation.  In  1874-75  he 
spent  a  year  in  Florence,  in 
the  family  of  Preston  Powers, 
the  sculptor, but  worked  chiefiy 
in  the  studio  of  Thomas  Ball. 
Returning  he  executed  several 
groups  of  figures  for  the 
government  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Boston. 
His  bronze  statue  of  John  Harvard,  executed  on 
commission  of  Samuel  J.  Bridge  of  Boston,  was 
erected  at  Cambridge  in  1883.  This  statue,  the  face 
of  which  is,  of  course,  ideal,  no  portrait  of  Harvard 
being  extant,  represents  a  seated  figure  meditating 
over  a  book  lying  open  on  the  knee.  The  pose  and 
conception  are  chaste  and  dignified,  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  student  and  philanthro- 
pist, of  whom  little  save  a  blessed  memoiy  has  sur- 
vived to  posterity.  He  received  a  medal  in  the  Paris 
salon  of  1891  for  the  large  relief.  "The  Angel  of 
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Death  Staying  the  Hand  of  the  Sculptor,"  designed 
and  executed  as  a  memorial  to  Martin  Milmore,  the 
young  sculptor  who  produced  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ment on  Boston  Common,  and  whose  career  was  cut 
short  by  his  untimely  death  in  1883.  It  now  stands  in 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  Mr.  French's  works  are  char- 
acterized by  monumental  and  elevated  character, 
united  with  qualities  of  composition  and  technique  of 
a  high  order.  His  manner  of  work  is  deliberate  but 
certain,  and  his  productions  in  the  aggregate  are  very 
numerous,  including  busts,  reliefs,  single  figures, 
groups  and  equestrian  statues.  In  groups  involving 
animals  he  always  wor-ks  in  collaboration  with  Ed- 
ward C.  Potter,  for- 
merly his  pupil.  Mr. 
French's  principal 
works,  besides  those 
already  mentioned, 
are:  "Peace  and  Vigi- 
lance," marble  group, 
Custom-house,  St. 
Louis  (1897);  "Law, 
Power  and  Prosper- 
ity," marble  group, 
U.  S.  Court-house, 
Philadelphia  (1883); 
' '  Science  directing 
the  Forces  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Steam," 
marble  group,  Post- 
office,  Boston  (1885); 
"  Labor  Sustaining 
Art  and  the  Family," 
marble  group,  post- 
office  buildins;,Boston 
(1885);  statues  of  Gal- 
laudet,  at  Washington 
(1889);  Thomas  Starr 
King,  San  Francisco 
(1890);  Lewis  Cass, 
Washington  (1891); 
Kufus  Choate,  Boston 
(1898);  three  colossal  figures,  at  the  Columbian  ex- 
position, Chicago  (1893-98);  statues  of  Herodotus  and 
"History,"  in -the  congressional  library,  Washington 
(1896),  and  a  monument  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
Boston  (1896).  The  last-named  is  a  work  of  rare 
strength  and  beauty,  consisting  of  three  seated 
figures,  representing  "Patriotism,"  "Erin"  and 
"  Foetiy."  He  also  designed  and  modeled  the  bas- 
relief  bronze  doors  of  the  public  library,  Boston, 
Mass.  Mr.  French  was  married,  in  1888,  to  Mary 
Adams,  daughter  of  Edmund  Flagg  French,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  resides  at  present  in  New 
York  city,  but  has  a  country  home  and  studio  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

RANKIN,  Ellen  Houser,  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Atlanta,  Logan  co..  111.,  Aug.  4,  1852,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Andrew  0.  and  Susan  R.  Rankin.  Dr.  Ran- 
kin served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  civil  war 
as  surgeon  in  the  88th  Illinois  volunteers.  Her 
paternal  ancestor  was  Thomas  Rankin,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  emigrate!  to  Ireland  on  account  of 
his  religion's  persecution,  and  for  the  same  reason  set 
sail  for  America,  arriving  in  1730.  His  son,  'Thomas 
Rankin,  and  four  grandsons  served  in  the  patriot 
army  during  the  revolution.  One  of  them,  Richard 
Rankin,  sold  his  property,  giving  the  proceeds  to 
Washington,  to  help  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
war.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  received  a  land 
grant  of  a  township  in  East  Tennessee,  and  here  his 
son,  John  Rankin,  the  abolitionist,  was  bom.  Four 
brothers  of  John,  sons  of  Richard,  served  in  the  war 
of  1813,  from  which  he  was  debarred  on  account  of 
physical  disability.  Seventy-two  descendants  of 
Thomas  Rankin  participated  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 


lion, not  one  of  them  being  disloyal  to  the  Union, 
although  a  majority  were  Southerners.  Jean  Lowry 
Rankin,  grandmother  of  Ellen  Houser  Rankin,  was 
a  cousin  of  Sam  Houston,  the  liberator  of  Texas,  and 
Davy  Crockett.  Her  maternal  ancestors  came  from 
Prussia  two  hundred  years  ago.  Andrew  Dillman, 
her  great-grandfather,  served  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Ellen  Houser  Rankin  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Loda,  111.,  where  her  parents  had 
removed  when  she  was  five  years  old.  From  her 
earliest  childhood  she  dreamed  of  art,  and  stories 
and  histories  of  art  were  her  favorite  reading.  She 
tried  to  work  out  her  dreams ;  but  It  was  weary 
labor,  for  the  result  was  so  far  from  her  ideal.  The 
few  pictures  the  little  county  town  afforded  were 
but  dreary  disappointments.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  attended  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  in  Chicago, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  a  work  of  art.  In  1874  she 
was  married  to  William  H.  Copp,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  but  retains  her  maiden  name.  In  1884 
they  removed  to  Cliicago,  111. ;  and  four  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  Mrs.  Rankin  abandoned 
her  efforts  in  painting,  and  began  regular  study  of 
sculpture  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Entering 
upon  her  work  at  an  age  when  most  artists  begin  to 
achieve  success,  she  rapidly  surmounted  all  difficul- 
ties, allowing  herself  no  rest,  even  in  vacation,  and 
carrying  off  the  honors  in  eveiy  grade  of  the  school 
until  1890,  when  she  received  the  only  medal  ever 
awarded  by  the  Art  Institute  for  sculpture,  and  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Illinois  woman  tobecome 
a  sculptor.  She  had  accomplished  ten  years'  work 
in  three.  Mrs.  Rankin  established  a  studio  in 
Chicago,  where  she  modeled  portrait  busts  of  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  and  many  ideal  works. 
In  1894  she  went  to  Munich  for  one  year,  studying 
in  the  Fehr  School.  While  in  Munich  Mrs.  Rankin 
took  a  studio,  and  modeled  an  ideal  group,  "  The 
Nation's  Strength,"  which  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  annual  salon,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Ameri- 
can consul.  Her  colossal  figure,  Pele,  goddess  of 
fire,  for  the  Hawaiian  building  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian exposition,  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  largest 
ever  made  by  a  woman.  She  has  exhibited  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

ROGERS,  Eandolph,  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Waterioo,  Seneca  co.,  N.  V.,  July  6,  1825.  He  was 
engaged  in  business  until  1848,  when  he  so  excited 
the  interest  of  his  employers  by  exhibiting  several 
statues  and  a  bust  of  Byron,  modeled  without  any 
instruction,  that  they  provided  him  with 
means  to  study  art  in  Rome.  After  study- 
ing for  two  years  at  Rome  under  Bartolini, 
he  spent  the  years  from  1850  to  1855  in 
New  York,  where  he  exhibited  works  that 
made  him  famous  in  his  native  country 
and  gained  him  many  commissions.  After 
marrying  in  America,  he  returned  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  Rome.  His  later  work  con- 
sists chiefly  of  elaborate  monumental  fig- 
ures ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  liis  career  he 
executed  many  smaller  and  more  imagina- 
tive designs,  notably  figures  of  "Nydia,"the 
blind  girl  of  Pompeii — in  a  listening,  fugi- 
tive posture,  she  seems  to  hear  the  rushing  of 
the  lava  about  to  overwhelm  the  city  (see  il- 
lustration); "A  Boy  and  aDog"  ;  "  Ruth"; 
"Boy  Skating"  ;  "Isaac"  ;  and  the  "  Lost 
Pleiad."  In  1858  he  designed andmodeled the 
scenes  in  the  lif  eof  Columbus  which  decorate 
the  bronze  doors  of  the  extension  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  these  being  cast  from  his  design  at 
Munich.  He  completed,  in  1861,  the  Washington 
monument  at  Richmond,  Va.,  which  Crawford  had 
begun,  adding  figures  of  Mason,  Marshall  and  Gen. 
Nelson,  and  the  allegorical  figures  on  the  six  corners. 
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representing  Independence,  Justice,  Eevolution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Finance  and  Colonial  Juries.  His 
statue  of  Pres.  John  Adams  was  placed  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  in  1857,  and  his  "Angel  of  the 
Eesurrection "  on  the  Colt  monument  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1863.  The  following  description  of  the 
last  of  these  is  taken  from  Tuckerman's  "  American 
Artist  Life"  :  "His  'Angel  of  the  Resurrection'  is 
impressive.  The  left  hand  extending  downwards 
indicates  an  attitude  of  attention  for  the  signal  to 
hlow  the  trumpet,  which  is  in  the  right  hand,  repos- 
ing on  the  bosom.  The  face,  looking  upward,  is 
full  of  life.  It  is  a  figure  which  represents  a  union 
of  loveliness  and  majesty."  Notable  among  the 
larger  works  of  Mr.  Rogers  are  colossal  memorial 
monuments,  fifty  feet  or  more  in  height,  erected  at 
Providence  in  1871,  and  at  Detroit  m  1873,  with 
similar  ones  at  Cincinnati  and  Worcester,  Mass.; 
a  bronze  statue  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  unveiled  in  Fair- 
mount  park,  Philadelphia,  in  1871  ;  one  of  W.  H. 
Seward,  placed  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  in  1876  ;  the  ' '  Genius  of 
Connecticut,"  on  the  capitol  at  Hartford  (1877) ;  and 
a  bronze  group  of  Indians  (1881).  The  statue  at 
Detroit  is  a  warrior  figure,  representing  Michigan, 
with  sword  and  shield,  while  an  Indian  tomahawli 
in  the  girdle  and  an  Indian  headdress  of  shells  and 
feathers  symbolize  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  whole  conception  is  carried  out  with  a 
spontaneity  and  force  which  have  caused  the  statue 
to  be  gi-eatly  admired.  Mr.  Rogers'  works  have 
been  purchased  for  much  larger  sums  than  are  gen- 
erally expended  on  art  in  the  United  States.  He 
died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  15,  1893. 

BUSH,  William.,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  July  4, 1756.  He  is  notable  as  perhaps 
the  earliest  native  American  sculptor,  and  the  only 
one  to  attempt  carving  or  modeling  prior  to  the 
revolution.  All  his  works  are  in  wood  or  clay  ;  the 
latter  he  commenced  to  manipulate  about  1789.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  Edward  Cutbush,  a 
wood-carver,  and  for  many  years  was  principally  oc- 
cupied in  making  figure-heads  for  ships.  Notable 
among  them  were  those  for  the  U.  S.  frigates  United 
States  and  Constellation,  representing  respectively 
"The Genius  of  the  L^nited  States"  and  "Nature." 
His  figure  of  the  "Indian  Trader,"  on  the  ship  Wil- 
liam Penn,  was  variously  copied  by  London  artists, 
who  made  casts  and  sketches  of  the  head.  His  figure 
of  a  "River  God,"  for  the  'ship  Ganges,  was  rever- 
enced by  the  Hindu  crowds  who  came  in  boatloads 
to  see  it.  Equally  successful  in  other  directions,  he 
made  the  crucifixes  in  St.  Augustine's  and  St.  Mary's 
cathedrals;  the  statue  of  Washington  (1814),  pur- 
chased by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  placed  in  the 
State  House;  the  "Water  Nymph  "at  Fairmount, 
Philadelphia;  busts  of  LinnsBus,  William  Bartram, 
and  other  notable  persons,  and  figures  of  "Ex- 
hortation" and  "Praise,"  exhibited  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  in  1813.  He  also  executed  ideal  fig- 
ures of  "Winter"  and  "Agriculture."  Mr.  Rush 
served  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  independence  was  for  many  years 
prominent  in  the  political  and  official  circles  of  his 
native  city.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17, 
1833. 

SAINT  GAUDENS,  Augustus,  sculptor,  was 
born  March  1,  1848,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  also  the 
birthplace  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  McGuiuness.  His  father,  Bernard  Paul  Ernest, 
was  a  Frenchman,  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Gaudens, 
Haut  Garonne,  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  family  of  three 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  after  liv- 
ing in  Boston  for  a  few  months,  settled  in  New  York 
city.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens 
left  the  public  school,  and,  until  1867,  served  as  an 
apprentice  under  two  stone-cameo  cutters,  studying. 
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in  the  evenings,  at  the  art  school  of  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute and  the  Academy  of  Design.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  he  had  a  quar- 
rel with  his  master,  and  was  dismissed,  but  found 
employment  with  a  shell-cameo  cutter,  named 
Le  Breton,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years, 
continuing  his  studies  in  drawing  at  night,  at 
the  Academy  of  Design.  "He  attributes  much 
of  his  success,"  says  Kenyon  Cox  ("Century  Maga- 
zine," November,  1887),  "to  the  habit  of  faithful 
labor  acquired  at  this  time,  and  speaks  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  'one  of  the  most  fortunate  things' 
that  ever  happened  to  him.  Perhaps  one  may  attrib- 
ute to  it,  also,  part  of  that 
mastery  of  low-relief  which  is 
sucli  a  noticeable  element  in 
his  artistic  equipment."  In 
1867  he  went  to  Paris  to  enter 
the  Petite  ficole,  whence  he 
passed  to  the  atelier  of  the 
sculptor  Jouffroy,  in  the  ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  Iiad 
Mercie  for  a  fellow-student,  and 
formed  one  of  the  group  of 
young  sculptors  who  were  seek 
mg  inspiration  from  a  study  of 
the  works  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. In  1870  he  settled  in 
Rome,  and  during  his  three 
years'  stay  in  the  Eternal  City 
executed  statues  entitled  "Hia- 
watha" and  "Silence," — the 
former  being  bought  by  Gov. 
Morgan,  of  New  York, — and 
received  a  commission  to  make  a  bust  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts.  About  the  year  1874  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  while  in  New  York  city 
executed  in  marble  the  bust  of  Mr.  Evarts,  and  was 
commissioned  to  make  statues  of  Adm.  Farragut 
and  Capt.  Robert  R.  Randall,  founder  of  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  Stateu  Island.  These  figures  were 
modeled  in  Paris,  whither  he  returned  in  1878  to  act 
as  a  member  of  tlie  international  jury  for  fine  arts  at 
the  Universai  Exposition  of  tliat  year,  and  his 
' '  Farragut "  was  exhibited  in  plaster  at  the  Salon  of 
1880.  "This  vigorous  and  noble  work,  which  has 
been  called  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of  art, 
reproduced  in  bronze,  adorns  Madison  Square  park, 
in  New  York  city.  The  writer  just  quoted  (Cox) 
saidofit:  "  It  is  easy  to  see .  .  .  how  he  has  been  pene- 
trated with  the  personality  of  his  model,  and  has 
bent  himself  to  its  expression.  The  statue  is  as  liv- 
ing and  vital  as  one  of  the  Mino  da  Fiesole's  Floren- 
tines who  died  four  hundred  yeai-s  ago  .  .  .  There  is 
no  cold  conventionalism;  neither  is,  there  any  roman- 
ticism or  melodrama,  but  a  penetrating  imagina- 
tion, which  has  got  at  the  heart  of  the  man."  After 
1880  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens  lived  in  New  York  city, 
busily  engaged  in  executing  commissions.  Promi- 
nent among  the  Works  produced  since  that  time  are 
his  "Lincoln,"  in  Lincoln  park,  Chicago  (see  illus- 
tration); the  "Puritan,"  also  called  the  "Chapin 
Statue,"  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  "Shaw  Me- 
morial,'' in  Boston.  The  "Deacon  Cliapin"  Cox 
considers  "perhaps  the  finest  embodiment  of  Puri- 
tanism in  our  art.  Surely  those  old  searchers  for  a 
'  liberty  of  conscience '  that  should  not  include  the 
liberty  to  differ  from  themselves  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  in  this  swift-striding,  stern-looking  old 
man,  clasping  liis  Bible  as  Moses  clasped  the  tables 
of  the  law,  and  holding  his  peaceful  walking  stick 
with  as  firm  a  grip  as  the  handle  of  a  sword — surely 
they  need  not  fail  to  recognize  in  him  a  man  after 
their  own  hearts.  But  he  is  not  merely  a  Puritan  of 
the  Puritans;  he  is  a  man  also— a  rough-hewn  piece 
of  humanity  enough,  with  plenty  of  the  old  Adam 
about  him."    In  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  statue,  he 
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achieved  a  triumph  where  other  sculptors  had  failed. 
Of  this  statue  Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer  has  writ- 
ten: "  The  pose  is  simple,  natural ,  individually  char- 
acteristic— as  far  removed  from  the  conventionally 
dramatic  or  '  sculpturesque '  as  from  the  boldly  com- 
monplace. Neither  physical  facts  nor  facts  of  cos- 
tume are  palliated  or  adorned  .  .  .  and  the  figure 
is  idealized  only  by  refinement,  and  breadth,  and 
vigor  in  treatment.  .  .  .  This  Lincoln,  with  his 
firmly-planted  feet,  his  erect  body  and  his  squared 
shoulders,  stands  as  a  man  accustomed  to  face  the 
people  and  sway  them  at  his  will;  while  the  slightlj' 
drooped  head  and  the  quiet,  yet  not  passive,  hands 
express  the  meditativeness,  the  self-control,  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  philosopher,  who  reflected  well 
before  he  spoke;  of  the  moralist,  who  realized  to  the 
full  the  responsibilities  of  utterance.  The  dignity  of 
the  man  and  his  simplicity;  his  strength,  his  inflexi- 
bility and  his  tenderness;  his  goodness  and  his  cour- 
age; his  intellectual  confidence  and  his  humility  of 
soul;  the  poetic  cast  of  liis  thought;  the  homely 
rigor  of  his  manner;  and  the  underlying  sadness  of 
his  spirit, — all  these  may  be  read  in  the  wonderfully 
real  yet  ideal  portrait  which  the  sculptor  has  created. 
And  they  are  all  so  expressed,  I  repeat,  as  to  reveal 
not  only  the  man  himself,  but 
the  various  directions  in  which 
he  brought  his  great  qualities 
to  bear."  The  execution  of  the 
"Shaw  Memorial"  was  en- 
trusted to  Saint  Gandens  in 
1884,  but  the  monument  was  not 
unveiled  until  1897,  the  sculp- 
tor's slowness  in  giving  form 
to  his  conception  being  justi- 
fied by  his  ambition  to  treat  his 
subject  in  the  noblest  as  well 
as  in  the  most  artistic  manner 
possible.  In  the  "  Century 
Magazine  "  for  June,  1897,  the 
art-  critic,  CoflSn,  expressedhim- 
self  as  follows,  in  describing 
this  great  work:  "How  the 
equestrian  figure  dominates  the 
composition,  and  yet  how  es- 
sentially a  part  of  one's  impres- 
sion is  the  presence  of  the  troops ! 
How  unified  and  complete  it  is! 
With  what  force  is  the  general 
'  effect  brought  to  one,  making 
him  feel  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole  !  Technically  the  work 
abounds  in  fine  morceaux.  The  head  of  Shaw  is 
admirably  modeled.  The  arm  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  movement,  felt  through  concealing  drapery.  The 
horse  in  every  part  is  simple  in  rendering,  and  broadly 
treated  as  to  surface  texture,  nervous,  strong  and 
shapely  in  all  his  lines.  The  treatment  of  the  troops, 
the  way  in  which  reality  is  embodied  in  sculptural 
form,  the  moderation  of  what  would  be  too  promi- 
nent as  details  if  they  were  not  so  well  subordinated 
by  giving  each  object  a  place  where  it  will  tell  and 
not  tell  too  much — matters  purely  artistic,  matters 
concerning  the  sculptor's  art  in  line,  mass  and 
relief — are  masterly."  Among  other  works  on  a 
large  scale  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Logan, 
in  Cliicago;  portrait  relief  of  Dr.  McCosh,  in  the 
chapel  of  Princeton  University;  of  Dr.  Bellows,  in 
All  Souls'  Church,  New  York  city;  of  Bastien  Le 
Page  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  the  seated  figure 
of  Peter  Cooper,  in  New  York  city,  and  that  called 
"The  Peace  of  God,"  in  Rock  Creek  cemetery,  at 
"Washington;  busts  of  Gen.  Sherman  and  Pres.  Gar- 
field, the  latter  in  Philadelphia;  the  angels  in  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  New  York  city;  the  Hollingsworth 
Memorial  for  the  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  Boston;  the 
relief  over  the  main  entrance  of  the  Boston  Public 
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Library;  two  groups  of  three  figures  each,  represent- 
ing ' '  Law  "  and  ' '  Labor  "  for  the  same  building;  and 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Sherman,  for  New  York 
city,  not  yet  completed.  He  has  also  completed  a 
monument  to  Ex-Gov.  Hamilton  Fish.  Three  figures 
of  angels  made  for  the  Morgan  monument  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  considered  by  the  sculptor  among  his 
best  works,  were  destroyed,  the  scaffolding  that  sur- 
rounded the  tomb  having_  caught  fire.  A  statue  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  for  the  city  of  Boston,  is  one  of  his 
more  recent  commissions.  Among  minor  works  are 
the  figure  of  "Diana,"  for  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York  city,  and  the  medal  for  the  Colum- 
bian exposition  of  1893.  The  design  for  the  colossal 
figure  of  "Art,"  in  the  congressional  library  at 
Washington,  was  made  by  him,  but  the  figure  was 
modeled  by  another  hand.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
tribute  to  Saint  Gaudens,  Mr.  Cox,  already  quoted, 
says:  "The  essence  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  is  in- 
dividuality, and  in  nothing  is  Saint  Gaudens  more  like 
the  great  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  in  that 
he  is  eminently  original,  and  that  the  personal  note 
is  strongly  felt  in  all  his  work.  His  figures  are  such 
as  no  other  man  than  himself  could  have  made  them; 
his  types  of  beauty  are  those  that  appeal  most  to  his 
own  nature,  and  his  own  peculiar  temperament. 
This  temperament  one  cannot  quite  analyze,  but  one 
can  readily  discover  one  or  two  elements  that  enter 
largely  into  it."  Two  of  these  are  vitality  and  pu- 
rity. Early  in  1898  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens  removed  his 
studio  to  Paris,  France.  (An  illustration  of  the  Shaw 
monument  may  be  found  on  page  143,  this  volume.) 

SEXTEB,  Henry,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Nelson, 
Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1806,  on  a  farm  in  the 
midst  of  an  unsettled  wilderness,  where  his  parents 
had  settled  shortly  before.  He  is  notable  as  having 
been  one  of  tho  earliest  sculptors  of  the  United 
States,  and  typically  American,  in  that  being  entirely  a 
self-taught  genius,  his  achievements  were  wholly  due 
to  his  natural  talents  and  his  own  unguided  efforts. 
As  a  child  he  made  pictures  on  cloth,  paper  being 
an  unattainable  luxury,  with  colors  made  from  fruit 
juices.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father 
died,  and  the  fanlily  removing  to  Connecticut,  he 
was  put  to  work  with  a  farmer,  who  sent  him  to 
school  in  winter.  He  sought  to  obtain  employment 
with  a  family  named  Alexander,  whose  son,  Prank, 
then  little  more  than  a  boy,  was  already  a  recognized 
artist,  and  it  became  the  dream  of  young  Dexter's  hfe 
to  meet  this  "Frank  "  and  learn  his  art  from  him. 
Years  afterwards  he  became  his  friend,  and  related 
to  him  by  marriage,  and  though  at  first  discourag- 
ing him  from  an  artist's  career,  he  finally  proved 
of  great  assistance  to  him.  In  the  meantime,  when 
he  left  the  farm.  Dexter  was  much  against  his  will 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and  after  learning  the 
trade  he  made  it  necessary  for  himself  to  follow  it, 
by  marrying  a  niece  of  Alexander's,  and  thus  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  a  family.  He 
made  his  first  attempt  at  portrait  painting  about  this 
time;  but  Alexander  himself  expostulated  with  him 
for  even  dreaming  of  giving  up  his  trade,  and  he 
reluctantly  continued  it  for  seven  years.  Then  in 
1835  he  went  to  Boston,  resolved  that,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  he  would  at  least  try  to  become  an 
artist,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Alexander  he  soon 
made  a  certain  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  la 
the  following  spring  he  went  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  painted  portraits  of  Gen.  Carpenter  and  his 
family.  Returning  in  the  autumn  to  Boston,  he  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  a  portrait  painter  until  Mr. 
Alexander,  chancing  to  suggest  to  him  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  modeling-clay,  his  attention  was  thus 
accidentally  turned  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  he  at 
once  achieved  remarkable  success  in  making  portrait 
busts.     His  first  commission  in  marble  was  to  make 
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a  bust  of  the  mayor  of  Boston,  Hou.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
after  whom  many  of  the  most  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  Boston  made  request  for  similar  works.  He 
made  busts  of  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  Henry  Wilson, 
Cornelius  C.  Felton,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
Anson  Burlingame,  and  of  Charles  Dickens,  when 
that  novelist  visited  Boston,  as  well  as  of  several 
hundred  others;  and  the  work,  executed  entirely  by 
his  own  hands  was  frequently  of  surpassing  merit. 
In  statuary  he  executed  the  figure  now  in  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  known  as  the  Binney  Child,  a 
colossal  figure  of  a  "Backwoodsman;"  figures  of 
the  children  of  J.  B.  Cushing,  of  Walertown,  ex- 
hibited as  "  The  Young  Naturalist "  and  "The  First 
Lesson,"  a  statue  of  the  daughter,  of  William  P.  Win- 
chester, a  statue  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  now  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  figures  entitled  "Nymph  of  the 
Ocean"  and  "Devotion."  In  1860  he  set  about 
making  a  group  of  busts  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  all  governors  of  states  then  in  office, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  work  he  traveled  over 
every  state  except  California  and  Oregon.  On  com- 
pleting the  casts,  he  exhibited  them  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  and  though  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  prevented  him  from  executing 
all  of  them  in  marble,  the  work  in  its  partial  comple- 
tion is  still  a  valuable  portion  of  the  art  collection  at 
Washington.  Among  the  best  of  these  busts  are 
those  of  Governors  Hicks,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Banks, 
Ellis  and  Chase.  Mr.  Dexter  resided  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  many  years,  having  a  studio  on  Broad- 
way.    He  died  there,  Jan.  23,  1876. 

FBAZEE,  John,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Rahway, 
N.  J. ,  July  18, 1790.  Though  evincing  by  his  child- 
ish pursuits  a  talent  for  art,  the  boy's  surroundings 
were  very  unfavorable  ;  his  widowed  mother  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  farmer,  who  cruelly  maltreated 
him  ;  and  after  he  made  his  escape  from  this  first 
master  he  was  obliged  to  support  himself  alternately 
as  a  bricklayer  and  tavern-waiter.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, he  used  to  amuse  himself  by  cutting  figures  in 
wood  ;  and  one  day  he  chiseled  an  inscription  on 
the  stone  tablet  of  a  new  bridge,  an  achievement 
which  led  to  his  being  employed  by  a  stonecutter  at 
Haversti'aw,  N.  Y.  In  1814  he  established  himself 
as  a  stonecutter  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  and  after- 
wards he  was  joint  proprietor,  in  New  York  city, 
of  a  marble-yard,  in  partnership,  first,  with  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  with  Robert  E.  Launitz. 
The  latter  was,  at  a  later  date,  the  owner  of  the  yard 
when  Crawford  made  his  first  essays  in  statuary  in 
it.  Frazee  occupied  himself  more  and  more  with 
ornamental  stone-cutting,  making  mantels  and  grave- 
stones ;  and  in  1824  he  produced  a  marble  bust  of 
John  Weels,  Esq.,  copied  from  photographs  after 
death,  which  was  placed  in  Grace  Church.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  practiced  modeling,  making  a  copy  of 
a  head  of  Franklin,  a  plaster  group  of  his  children 
eating  a  pie,  and  an  ideal  figure,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  one  of  his  children,  of  "Grief."  He 
modeled  busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  Bowditch, 
Mr.  Prince,  Gen.  Jackson,  John  Jay,  Judge  Story 
and  Judge  Prescott,  and  of  John  Marshall,  Lafay- 
ette, DoWiLt  Clinton,  Bishop  Hobart,  and  others. 
He  was  for  years  a  customs  officer  at  New  York, 
and  designed  the  New  York  custom-house.  He 
died  at  Compton  Mills,  R.  I.,  Feb.  24,  1852.  His 
son  studied  under  Launt  Thompson,  and  became 
somewhat  notable  as  a  sculptor. 

CEBACCHI,  Giuseppe,  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1740.  Cismondi,  in  his  "Travels,"  men- 
tions him  as  a  companion  of  Canova,  with  whom  he 
was  employed  by  the  pope  in  sculpture  for  the  Pan- 
theon. He  went  to  England  in  1773  ;  and,  through 
the  countenance  lent  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  his  own  excelling  powers,  he  was  at  once  ac- 
corded a  place  among  English  artists.  He  modeled 
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a  bust  of  Reynolds,  and  a  figure  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
Darner,  who  became  his  pupil,  as  the  "  Muse  of 
Sculpture."  From  England  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  affected  by  the  wild  strivings  for  so- 
called  "liberty,"  partly  through  his  friendship  with 
the  French  painter,  David.  His  new  enthusiasm 
soon  caused  him  to  cross  to  the  United  States,  and 
there  he  presented  to  congress  the  model  of  a  statue 
of  liberty,  to  be  of  statuary  marble,  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  to  cost  |30,000.  This  was  re- 
jected, because  of  the  expense,  though  Washington 
recommended  him  to  raise  the  money  by  private 
subscription — a  method  which  the  sculptor  thought 
too  tedious  to  attempt.  He  made  a  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, which  was  placed  in  the  Boston  AtheniEum  ; 
and  others  of  Jefferson,  George  Clinton,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Benson,  Paul  Jones  and  Jolin  Jay ;  but 
finally,  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  appreciation  with 
which  he  was  met,  he  returned  to  France,  and  became 
a  citizen  of  the  French  republic.  Considering 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  enemy  of  freedom,  he  en- 
tered into  a  plot  against  his  life ;  and  for  this  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  guillotined,  although  tliere  is  a 
story  that  at  his  trial  he  proved  himself  so  evidently 
insane  that  he  was  sentenced  instead  to  perpetual 
confinement. 

MaoMONNIES,  Frederick,  sculptor,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1863.  His  father  was 
William  MacMonnies,  of  Clan  Menzies  in  Scotland, 
who  came  to  New  York  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  amassed  a 
fortune  in  the  grain  business, 
but  lost  it  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  admir- 
able character,  and  it  was  from 
him  that  his  gifted  son  inherited 
that  perseverance  and  capacity 
for  hard  work  to  which  he 
himself  attributes  his  success. 
The  artistic  temperament  came 
to  him  through  his  mother, 
Juliana  Eudora  West,  a  niece 
of  Benjamin  AVest.  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies' genius  developed 
early  and  in  the  face  of  many 
difiicullies.  Though  obliged  l  o 
leave  school  while  still  a  child 
and  to  earn  his  living  as  clerk 
in  a  jewelry  store,  lie  never- 
theless found  time  to  pursue  his  favorite  study,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  succeeded  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  who 
received  him"as  an  apprentice  in  his  studio.  The 
value  of  such  an  association  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated ;  and  during  the  next  feV  years  MacMon- 
nies received  that  careful  training  in  the  fundamental 
principles  and  exact  details  of  his  art  which  has  so 
characterized  his  work.  He  was  an  industrious  and 
eager  student,  not  confining  his  efEorts  to  the  studio, 
but  working  at  night  in  the  life  classes  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Art  Students'  League  ; 
and  when,  in  1884,  he  was  enabled  to  go  abroadto 
further  prosecute  his  studies,  he  went  equipped  with 
a  knowledge  of  modeling  which  made  him  ready  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  from  the  foreign  schools.  He 
went  first  to  Paris,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Munich, 
where  he  spent  a  few  months  studying  painting, 
which  he  considered  so  closely  allied  to  sculpture 
as  to  be  a  necessary  preparation  ;  then  he  returned 
to  the  studio  of  Saint  Gaudens,  where  he  remained 
another  year.  Next  he  went  a  second  time  to  Paris, 
and  entered  the  atelier  Falguiere  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  at  the  same  time  working  in  the  private 
studio  of  Antonin  Mercie,  the  sculptor  of  the  ' '  Gloria 
Victis."  In  Paris  he  speedily  achieved  the  most 
gratifving  success,  carrying  off  for  two  successive 
years  the  prix  d' atelier,  the  first  prize  of  the  National 
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School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  highest  award  for 
■which  foreigners  in  France  may  compete.  In  1889 
his  first  exhibit,  a  "  Diana,"  obtained  honorable 
mention  from  the  Salon,  and  in  this  same  year  he 
received  his  first  commission,  an  order  for  three  life- 
size  angels  in  bronze,  which  now  adorn  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  Yorlf.  In  the  salon  of  1891  he  ex- 
hibited the  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  afterwards  placed 
in  the  City  Hall  park,  New  York,  and  that  of  James 
S.  T.  Stranahan,  for  which  lie  was  awarded  a  second 
gold  medal,  this  being  the  only  time  that  an  Ameri- 
can sculptor  has  attained  tliat  honor.  These  were 
followed  by  two  life  size  figures,  "Pan  of  Rohal- 
lion"  and '"Faun  with  Heron,"  which,  with  his 
earlier  works,  obtained  liim  such  a  reputation  among 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  chosen  to  execute  the 
colossal  fountain  of  the  Columbian  exposition,  con- 
taining twenty-seven  gigantic  figures.  Mr.  Mac- 
Monuies  is  a  rapid  worker,  and  already  a  large  num- 
ber of  masterpieces  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
Among  others  are  the  "  Bacchante  with  Infant 
Faun"  ;  the  figure  of  Gov.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library ;  several  medallions,  a 
statuette  of  "Cupid,"  models  for  the  central  pair  of 
bronze  doors  for  the  congressional  library,  Washing- 
ton; a  figure  of  Shakespeare 
for  the  same  place  ;  groups, 
representing tlie  "Army and 
Navy,"  for  the  Indiana  stale 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  monu- 
ment at  Indianapolis;  and  a 
bronze  figure  of  "Victory," 
for  the  battle  monument  at 
"West  Point.  Will  H.  Low, 
writing,  in  1896,  of  his  work, 
says:  "We  can,  for  worli 
already  accomplished,regard 
MacMonniesasamost  happy 
exponent  of  the  happy  con- 
junction of  capacity,  oppor- 
tunity and  youth.  Given  his 
undeniable  gifts,  granted  the 
fervor  of  a'inbitious  youth, 
he  is  yet  fortunate  to  come 
upon  tlie  scene  when  our 
civil  war  has  left  great 
deeds  to  perpetuate,  when 
tlie  people  of  these  states 
have  relaxed  their  toil  to 
look  about  them  and  seek 
to  beautify  their  surround- 
ings. In  tasks  dictated  by  this  demaud  Mac- 
Monnies  has  found  employment  ;  and  the  work 
achieved,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  emphasizes 
the  value  of  opportunity."  At  the  age  of  thirty- four 
Mr,  MacMonnies  has  already  received  many  flatter- 
ing recognitions  of  his  gifts.  He  lias  been  decorated 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  and  with 
the  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  of  Bavaria  ;  in 
Antwerp  he  received  afirst  gold  medal  ;  in  his  native 
land  he  has  been  awarded  first  prize  of  the  Phila- 
dtlphia  Art  Club,  first  prize  of  the  Boston  Ait  Club, 
and  first  medal  at  the  Atlanta  exposition.  He  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  the  Architectural  League,  and  the 
Sculpture  Society.  Mr.  >IacMonnies  was  married, 
in  Paris,  in  1888,  to  JIary,  daughter  of  Sidney  and 
Mary  A.  Fairchild.  She  is  an  American  by  birth, 
and  of  thorough  New  England  Puritan  stock. 

HUGHES,  Ball,  sculptor,  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Jan,  19,  1806.  After  proving  himself  artisti- 
cally gifted,  by  making  in  wax  a  very  creditable 
copy  of  a  picture  of  llie  judgment  of  Solomon,  he 
was" placed  in  the  studio  of  Edward  H.  Bailey,  under 
whom  he  studied  for  seven  years,  being,  meanwhile, 
awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the  Royal  Academy,  for 


a  copy,  in  bas-relief,  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere;  a  gold 
medal  for  an  original  composition  entitled,  "Pan- 
dora Brought  to  Earth  by  Mercury,"  and  various 
other  prizes.  Before  leaving  England  he  modeled 
numerous  statues,  a  statuette  of  George  IV.  that 
was  afterwards  cast  in  bronze,  and  busts  of  the  king 
and  the  dukes  of  Cambridge,  Sussex  and  York.  In 
1839  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence first  in  New  York  city,  and  afterwards  In  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  In  1835  a  statue  executed  by  him  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  erected  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  New  York  Merchants'  Exchange,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed eight  months  later  by  fire.  In  New  York 
he  also  chiseled  a  life-size  monument,  in  high  relief, 
of  Bishop  Hobart,  that  was  placed  in  the  vestiy  of 
Trinity  Church.  In  Dorchester  he  executed  a  plas- 
ter figure  entitled  "  Little  Nell,"  and  a  group, "  Uncle 
Toby  and  Widow  "Wadman,"  to  be  found  in  the 
Boston  Athenasum,  and  made  a  model  of  an  eques- 
trian statute  of  Washington,  a  statuette  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  a  "Mary  Magdalen."  The  first 
statute  ever  cast  in  bronze  in  America  was  one  by 
this  sculptor  of  Dr,  Bowditch,  to  be  placed  in  the 
cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn.  It  represents  the  as- 
tronomer seated,  holding  a  copy  of  his  work,  "Me- 
canique  Celeste,"  with  globe  and  quadrant  beside 
him.  Mr.  Hughes  delivered  lectures  on  art,  and 
made  some  remarkable  sketches  on  wood  with  a  hot 
iron.     He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  5,  1868. 

BABTHOI-OMEW,  Edward  Sheffield,  sculp- 
tor, was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1823.  As  a 
boy  at  school  he  used  to  amuse  himself  making  draw- 
ings with  chalk,  and  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
looking  at  pictures,  thus  developing  a  love  for  art, 
and  a  desire  to  follow  it,  that  made  it  doubly  dis- 
tasteful for  him  when  he  was  apprenticed  by  his 
friends  to  learn  the  trade  of  book-binding.  Prom 
this  he  turned  in  disgust,  but  through  the  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  was'induced  afterwards  to  practice 
dentistiy  for  four  years,  before  abandoning  this  un- 
congenial calling  as  well.  The  autobiography  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  he  happened  to  read,  en- 
couraged him  thus  to  ruu  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
those  whose  ambition  it  was  to  make  a  successful 
businessman  of  him,  and  his  artistic  longings  were 
encouraged  and  shared  by  his  favorite  companion, 
Frederick  Church.  At  length  he  accomplished  his 
desires,  and  going  to  New  York  spent  a  year  study- 
ing at  the  life  school  of  the  Art  Academy,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Hartford,  and  from  1845  to 
1848  held  the  position  of  curator  of  the  Wadsworth 
gallery.  During  these  years  he  continued  his  studies 
with  the  facilities  his  position  afforded,  copying  care- 
fully the  Raphael  cartoons,  in  particular.  He  dis- 
covered, however,  when  he  began  to  work  in  oils, 
that  he  was  color  blind,  and  consequently  changing 
the  direction  of  his  efforts,  he  made  about  1847  his 
first  essays  in  sculpture.  After  completing  a  bust  of 
"Flora,"  he  was  preparing,  with  the  assistance  of 
various  patrons,  to  start  for  Italy,  but  on  the  eve 
of  his  departare  became  ill  of  smallpox,  which  left 
him  lame  for  life  and  generally  enfeebled  in  health. 
When  he  was  convalescent,  he  took  passage  on  an 
Italian  vessel,  but  the  hardships  of  life  on  board 
made  him  so  much  worse  that  he  was  obliged  to 
land  on  the  coast  of  France.  When  at  last  he 
arrived  in  Rome  he  did  not  lose  a  week  before  setting 
to  work  at  modeling  a  group,  the  subject  of  which 
was,  "Blind  Homer  Led  by  His  Daughter."  The 
greatest  of  all  his  works  is  his  "Eve  Repentant," 
which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  greatly  admired  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America,  and  while  working  on  it  he  wrote, 
in  a  letter  of  March,  1855:  "Everywhere  I  go  I  hear 
of  the  'Eve';  it  Impresses  every  one  with  its  origi- 
nality, and  so  far  has  been  well  received  by  all  the 
foreign   artists."      Among  his  other   works    are  a 
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monument  to  Charles  CaxroU;  figures  and  busts 
entitled:  "Calypso";  "Sappho";  "Eve";  "  Cam- 
pagna  Shepherd  Boy  ";  "  Infant  Pan  and  "Wizards  "; 
"Genius  of  Painting";  "Genius  of  Music";  "  Beli- 
sarius  at  the  Porta  Pincio  ";  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael "; 
"Ruth";  "Naomi";  "Or";  "Youth  and  Old 
Age";  "Ganymede  and  the  Infant  Jupiter";  "Gene- 
vieve"; "The  Evening  Star";  "Homer,"  and  a 
statue  of  Washington,  full  length.  Bartholomew- 
made  two  visits  to  America,  once  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  his  monument  to  Carroll,  and  the  second 
time  paying  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Hartford,  where 
the  now  famous  sculptor  was  received  with  honors 
and  applause  that  made  up  for  his  early  struggles 
against  opposition  and  obscurity.  He  was  still  young 
vrhen  his  physical  constitution,  worn  by  his  many 
difficulties  and  by  the  lingering  effects  of  disease, 
gave  way,  and  he  died  in  l^aples,  Italy,  May  3, 1858. 
A  number  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  Wads- 
worth  gallery  at  Hartford. 

MILIVEOBE,  Joseph,  sculptor,  was  born  in 
SUgo,  Ireland,  Oct.  6,  1841.  When  ten  years  of  age 
he  came  to  Boston  with  his  motlier,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  tlie  Quincy  and  Brimmer  schools.  He  then 
learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker  ;  later  took  up 
marble-cutting,  and  in  this  line  developed  a  marked 
talent  in  architectural  sculpture.  When  his  brother, 
Martin,  became  prominent  as  a  sculptor,  they  were 
associated  together  in  work,  and  thus  co-operated  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years.  Their  most  effective  piece 
was  the  "Sphynx,"in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 
Mr.  Milraore  was  married,  Feb.  14,  1885,  to  Mary 
L.  Longfellow,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  died  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Jan.  10,  1886. 

MIIiMORE,  Martin,  sculptor,  was  born  in 
Sligo,  Ireland,  Sept.  14,  1844.  He  came  of  good 
families  on  both  sides;  being  descended  through  his 
mother  from  Gen.  Patrick  Sarsfield  (1645-93),  earl 
of  Lucan,  who  rendered  distinguished  services  to 
King  James  II.  at  the  siege  of  Limerick.  His  father 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  Sligo,  and  shortly  after 
his  death  in  1851,  his  widow  and  children  re- 
moving to  the  United  States,  settled  in  Boston.  Mar- 
tin was  educated  there,  at  the  Brimmer  and  Latin 
schools.  In  the  meantime  he  took  lessons  in  wood- 
carving  from  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  and  in 
this  work  discovered  such  talent  and  zeal  that  he  de- 
termined to  essay  sculpture.  His  first  effort  was  a 
bust  of  himself,  modeled  with 
the  help  of  a  looking-glass, 
and  encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess he  in  1860  began  system- 
atic study  in  tlie  studio  of 
Thomas  Ball,  with  whom  he 
remained  four  years.  In  1863 
he  produced  his  ideal  alto-re- 
lief, "Phosphor,"  of  which  he 
made  two  copies,  one  for  Tur- 
ner Sargent,  and  one  for  an 
admirer  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
the  original  having  been  pur- 
chased in  Boston.  This  work 
won  him  such  a  wide  reputa- 
tion that  in  the  same  year  he 
received  a  commission  to  exe- 
cute a  statue  for  the  sanitary 
fair — ^the  result  was  his  "  Devo- 
tion"— and  also  produced  an 
ideal  child  statue  and  cabinet 
busts  of  Henrjr  W.  Longfellow 
and  Charles  Sumner,  modeled  from  life.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  received  from  Turner  Sargent  a  com- 
mission to  execute  statues  of  "Ceres,"  "  Flora  "  and 
"Pomona,"  for  the  Boston  Horticultural  Hall,  the 
first  being  twelve  and  one-half  feet  in  height  and  the 
other  two  eight  feet  each.  His  life-size  bust  of 
Charles    Sumner,   which  was   completed  in  1865, 


was  presented  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
to  George  William  Curtis,  who,  in  turn,  placed  it  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  ci  iy .  In 
1867  he  began  his  soldiers'  monument  for  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  representing  a 
Federal  soldier,  resting  on  his  gun  and  contemplating 
the  graves  of  his  fallen  comrades.  It  is  one  of  his 
most  effective  pieces,  and  for  conception  and  execu- 
tion ranks  high  among  American  works  of 
art.  The  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  on 
Boston  Common,  unveiled  in  1877,  is  his  great- 
est and  most  elaborate  work.  While  prepar- 
ing designs  for  it  he  resided  in  Rome  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  there  made  busts  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  several  others.  Among  other  war  monu- 
ments designed  by  him  are  those  at  Keene, 
N.  H.,  Brie,  Pa.,  and  at  Charlestown  and 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  the  last  named  representing 
"America."  He  also  executed  the  effective 
statue  of  Gen.  Sylvauus  Thayer,  ' '  father  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,"  erected  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  the  "Weeping  Lion"  at 
Waterville,  Me.,  and  with  his  brother,  Jo- 
seph, the  great  granite  "Sphynx"  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Massachusetts.  Notable 
among  his  other  productions  are  busts  of 
George  Ticknor,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Charles  O.  Whitmore,  Henry  Wilson,  George 
T.  Boutwell,  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Gen.  Grant, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Daniel  Webster.  Mr. 
Milmore  was  never  married,  but  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Longfellow, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  ai,  1883. 

JACKSON,  John  Adams,  sculptor,  was  born 
in  Bath,  Me.,  Nov.  5,  1825.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  merchant  in  Boston,  but  after  justifying  his  desire 
for  an  artistic  career  by  making  an  excellent  model 
for  a  bust  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  he  gave  up 
his  early  calling,  and  studying  drawing,  devoted 
his  talents  to  producing  crayon  portraits  and  portrait 
busts.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  under  Suisse, 
and  returning  to  America,  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  in  1858.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Italj',  commissioned  to  execute  a  statue  of  Dr.  Kane, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  but  failing  to  carry  out  this 
commission  at  the  time,  he  found  himself  without 
means  to  return  to  America,  and  consequently  re- 
mained abroad,  fixing  his  residence  at  Florence. 
His  first  ideal  work,  ""Eve  and  Abel,"  represents 
Eve  bending  with  grief  and  wonder  over  the  figure 
of  her  son,  wliich  rests  upon  her  knee — her  first 
acquaintance  with  death.  It  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  chiseled  busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  and  Wendell  Phillips ;  and  ideal 
flauresof  "Autumn"  ;  "  Cupid  Stringing  his  Bow"  ; 
' '  Titania  and  Nick  Bottom  " ;  "  The  Culprit  Fay  "  ; 
"Dawn";  "Peace";  "  Cupid  on  a  Swan";  "Read- 
ing Girl"  ;  "  Hylas";  "  II  Pastorello  "  ;  a  medallion, 
of  which  he  made  fourteen  copies,  entitled  "  The 
Morning  Glory  " ;  and  a  statue  of  ' '  Musidora, "  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  exposition  in  1873.  He 
also  designed  a  group  for  the  reservoir  in  Central 
park.  New  York  city,  and  a  soldiers'  monument 
erected  at  Lynn,  Mass.  He  died  in  Pracchia,  Tus- 
cany, Aug.  30,  1879. 

KING,  Jolin  Crookshanks,  sculptor,  was  born 
in  Hilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  11,  1806. 
His  interest  in  architecture  was  awakened  by  study- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gothic  abbey  In  his 
native  town,  upon  the  remains  of  which  the  Presby- 
terian church  that  his  parents  attended  had  been 
erected.  At  the  age  of  five  he  had  already  deter- 
mined to  be  a  painter,  and  found  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment drawing  in  chalk  and  painting  with  the  water- 
colors  his  father  had  given  him.     He  copied  prints 
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of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  and  of  fox-hunts, 
horse-races  and  battle-scenes.  Prom  his  sixth  year 
until  his  fifteenth  he  attended  school,  and  then  he 
became  an  unwilling  apprentice  to  his  father's  call- 
ing, that  of  a  machinist.  In  1829,  accompanied  by 
bis  brother,  William,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  found  employment  successively  in  New 
Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville.  In  1832  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Hiram  Powers,  who 
a>-ecled  his  attention  towards  sculpture,  encouraging 
him  by  such  high  praise  of  his  first  efforts  that  he 
was  eciboldened  to  proceed  ;  and  in  1836  and  1837 
he  modeled  several  busts  and  medallions.  In  1840 
he  settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  made  busts  of 
Theodore  Claip,  J.  H.  Caldwell  and  Pierre  Soule, 
as  well  as  nun  "^rous  likenesses  in  cameo.  In  1840 
he  settled  in  Bosim.  His  later  important  works  are 
marble  busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Dr.  Woodward,  Agassiz  and  Emerson.  He 
was  unusually  fond  of  animals,  in  particular  of 
bii'ds.  He  had  a  namber  of  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  a  son,  died  on  his  way  to  China.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  21,  1883. 

STEBBINS,  Emma,  sculptor,  was  born  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1815.  Her  earliest  artistic 
work  consisted  of  amateur  portraits  of  her  friends, 
and  s'  udies  in  oil  from  original  pictures.  In  1857 
she  Tent  to  Rome,  where  she  formed  friendships 
with  Charlotte  Cushman,  Harriet  Hosmer  and  other 
meribers  of  the  American  colony,  and  studied  sculp- 
ture under  Paul  Akers  and  other  masters.  After 
executing  a  number  of  statuettes,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  which  is  a  figure  of  the  boy  Joseph, 
she  completed  a  bust  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  a  statue 
of  Horace  Mann,  now  In  Boston,  and  one  of  Colum- 
bus, and  a  fountain  representing  the  "Angel  of  the 
Waters, "  now  in  Central  park,  New  York  city.  In 
1870  she  returned,  with  Miss  Cushman,  to  New  York. 
There  is  a  bust  from  her  hands  of  John  W.  Stebbins 
in  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library.  After  the 
death  of  Miss  Cushman  she  edited  the  letters  of  that 
actress,  with  a  memoir  of  her  life.  She  died  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  25,  1882. 

HOUDON,  Jean  Antoine,  French  sculptor, 
was  born  in  Versailles,  Prance,  March  20,  1740  or 
1741.  After  studying  art  in  Prance  under  Michel 
Ange,  Slodtz  and  Pigale,  he  was  awarded  by  the 
French  School  of  Pine  Arts  the  first  prize 
of  sculpture,  that  provided  for  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Italian  art  centre.  He  lived 
in  Rome  for  ten  years,  and  during  that 
time  established  his  reputation  firmly  as 
a  gifted  sculptor.  Of  his  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Bruno,  Clement  XIV.  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that,  "He  would  sj)eak, 
if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  prescribe 
silence."  He  executed  statues  of  Vol- 
taire, Cicero  and  Tourville,  and  busts  of 
Napoleon,  Josephine,  Ney,  Rousseau, 
Barthelemy,  Mirabeau,  Franklin,  and 
many  other  eminent  people  of  the  day. 
After  his  return  to  Prance  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  In 
1785  he  accompanied  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  the  United  States,  and  after  being  a 
guest  at  Mount  Vernon  for  two  weeks, 
he  prepared  a  model  for  a  statue  of 
Washington,  ordered  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  which  on  its  completion  was 
where  it  now  stands,  in  the  capitol  at 
It  represents  the  American  general  clad 
Houdou's 


Jurue. 


placed 
Richmond. 

in  the  uniform  of  a  revolutionary  officer.'^ 
statue  of  Cicero  is  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg, 
and  is  very  celebrated.  In  Gerard's  picture  of  the 
"Entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris,"  Houdon  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  venerable  magistrates  who  pre- 
sented the  king  with  the  keys  of  the  city.     He  re- 


mained  only  a  short  time  in  America,  and  then  re- 
turned to  France.  He  died  in  Paris,  July  15,  1838, 
CBAWFORD,  Thomas,  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  March  32,  1814,  son  of  Aaron  Craw- 
ford and  Mary  Gibson,  his  wife.  Both  his  parents 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  When  a  schoolboy- 
Thomas  Crawford  gave  but  little  thought  to  his  books, 
his  brain  being  full  of  fancies  that  took  shape  in 
leisure  hours  in  the  form  of  draw- 
ings and  carvings  in  wood;  the 
zest  with  which  he  worked  indi- 
cating the  possession  x)f  a  more 
than  ordinary  artistic  tempera- 
ment. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  the  studio  of  a  wood- 
carver,  Frazer  Iry  name;  later,  the 
marble-yard  of  Robert  Launitz,  a 
pupil  of  Thorwaldsen,  where  he 
carved  flowers,  foliage  and  monu- 
mental designs.  In  1834  young 
Crawford,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Launitz,  left  his  native  country, 
where  sculpture  was  but  little 
appreciated,  and  went  to  Rome, 
there  to  find  an  art  atmosphere, 
and  to  be  admitted  to  the  studio 
of  Thorwaidsen.  He  gained  a  bare 
subsistence  by  making  portrait, 
busts  and  copies  of  antique  statues 
in  the  Vatican,  and  it  was  not  until 
1839  that  he  produced  an  original  work  of  importance, 
his  "  Orpheus  and  Cerberus."  Charles  Sumner,  who 
was  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  so  much  admired  this 
group  that,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  he  raised  a  sub- 
scription among  his  friends,  and  ordered  the  work  in 
marble,  with  other  pieces  from  Crawford's  chisel ;  it 
was  exhibited  in  Boston,  and  now  stands  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Art  Museum  in  that  city.  There  are  to  be  seen 
also  his  "Adam  and  Eve,"  " Shepherdess,"  and  a 
bust  of  Josiah  Quincy.  Says  Tuckerman's  "  Book  of 
Artists  " :  "  His  taste  in  art  was  truly  catholic;  he  loved 
tlie  fables  and  the  personages  of  Greece  because  of 
this  very  diversity  of  character — the  freedom  to 
delineate  human  instincts  and  passions  under  a 
mythological  guise — just  as  Keats  prized  the  same 
themes  as  giving  broad  range  to  his  fanciful  muse. 
A  list  of  our  prolific  sculptor's  works  is  found  to  in- 
clude the  entire  circle  of  subjects  and  styles  appro- 
priate to  his  art — first,  the  usual  classic  themes  of 
which  his  first  remarkable  achievement  was  the 
'Orpheus';  then  a  series  of  Christian  or  religious 
illustrations,  from  Adam  and  Saul  to  '  Christ  at  the 
Well  of  Samaria '  ;  next,  individual  portraits ;  a 
series  of  domestic  figures,  such  as  the  '  Children  in 
the  Wood,  or  Truant  Boys ';  and,  finally, what  maybe 
termed  national  statuary,  of  which  his  'Beethoven' 
and  '  Washington '  are  eminent  examples.  Like 
Thorwaldsen,  Crawford  excelled  in  basso-relievo,  and 
was  a  remarkarble  pictorial  sculptor.  .  .  .  Some 
of  his  creations  are  far  more  felicitous  than  others ; 
he  sometimes  worked  too  fast,  and  sometimes  under- 
took what  did  not  greatly  inspire  him ;  but  when 
we  reflect  on  the  limited  period  of  his  artist-life,  on 
the  intrepid  advancement  of  its  incipient  stages 
under  the  pressure  of  narrow  and  comparative  soli- 
tude, on  the  extraordinary  progress,  the  culminating 
force,  the  numerous  trophies,  and  the  acknowledged 
triumphs  of  a  life  of  labors,  so  patiently  achieved 
and  suddenly  cut  off  in  mid-career,  we  cannot  but 
recognize  a  consummate  artist  and  grand  promise  to 
the  cause  of  national  art.  .  .  .  The  mere  events 
of  Crawford's  existence  are  neither  marvelous  nor 
varied  ;  his  early  love  of  imitative  pastime,  his  fixed 
purpose,  his  resort  to  stone-cutting  as  the  nearest 
available  expedient  for  the  gratification  of  that  in- 
stinct to  copy  and  create  form  which  so  decidedly 
marks  an  aptitude  for  sculpture,  his  visit  to  Rome, 
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the  self-denial  and  the  lonely  toil  of  his  novitiate,  and, 
one  might  add,  the  enormous  reading  by  which  he 
atoned  for  his  youthful  indifference  to  books,  his 
rapid  advancement  in  both  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
his  gradual  recognition  as  a  man  of  original  mind 
and  wise  enthusiasm,  are  but  the  moral  characteris- 
tics of  his  fraternity.  Circumstances,  however,  give 
a  singular  prominence  and  pathos  to  these  usual 
facts  of  artist-life.  When  Crawford  began  his  pi'O- 
fessional  career,  sculpture,  as  an  American,  pursuit, 
was  almost  as  rare  as  painting  at  the  time  of  West's 
advent  in  Rome  ;  to  excel  therein  was  a  national  dis- 
tinction, having  a  freshness  and  personal  distinction 
such  as  the  votaries  of  older  countries  did  not  share ; 
as  the  American  representative  of  his  art  at  Rome, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades,  and  especially  in 
the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  he  long  occupied 
an  isolated  position.  The  qualities  of  the  man,  his 
patient  industry,  the  new  and  unexpected  superiority 
in  different  branches  of  his  art,  so  constantly  ex- 
hibited ;  the  loyal,  generous  and  frank  spirit  of  his 
domestic  and  social  life,  the  freedom,  the  faith  and 
the  assiduity  that  endeared  him  to  so  large  and  dis- 
tinguished a  circle,  were  individual  claims  often 
noted  by  foreigners  and  natives  in  the  Eternal  City  as 
honorable  to  his  country."  Crawford  returned  to 
the  United  States  but  once  after  taking  up  his  lesi- 
dence  in  Rome.  This  was  in  1849  ;  and  while  here 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  state  of  Virginia  to  exe- 
cute a  monument  for  the  city  of  Richmond.  He  made 
the  accepted  sketch  in  a  single  night  in  New  York. 
The  central  figure  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington ;  the  plinth  on  which  it  stands  forms  the 
centre  of  a  star  of  five  rays,  each  one  bearing  a  statue 
of  some  historic  Virginian.  The  originals  of  two  of 
these,  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  JefEerson,  were 
modeled  by  Crawford  ;  the  others,  Marshall,  Mason 
and  Nelson,  and  some  of  the  allegorical  figures  are 
the  work  of  Randolph  Rogers,  who,  on  Crawford's 
death,  was  commissioned  to  finish  the  monument. 
His  next  important  works  were  for  the  national  capi- 
tol  at  Washington,  and  include  the  life-size  figures 
decorating  the  front  pediment,  symbolizing  the 
progress  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  includiner  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  "  Indian  Chief,"  the 
bronze  figure  of  Liberty  sur- 
mounting the  dome,  and  a  bronze 
door,  whose  panels  represent 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Washington. 
This  door,  considered  by  many 
to  be  his  best  work,  was  cast  at 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  the  "Lib- 
erty "  on  the  capitol  was  also  cast 
in  this  country;  but  most  of  his 
bronze  statues  were  cast  at  Mu- 
nich. His  "Indian  Chief,"  of 
which  the  replica  is  now  owned 
by  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, was  so  much  admired  by 
the  English  sculptor,  Gibson, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  artists  in 
Rome,  convened  aif ter  Crawford's 
death,  he  proposed  that  it  be  cast 
in  bronze  and  erected  in  one  of 
the  squares  of  that  city.  His 
finished  works  are  more  than 
sixty  in  number,  and  replicas  of 
several  of  these  exist.  Among 
his  important  sculptures  are  a 
statue  of  Beethoven,  in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston; 
"Children  in  the  Wood,"  Lenox  Library,  New  York 
city;  "Boy  Playing  Marbles,"  owned  by  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Worcester,  Mass.;  "Flora," Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York  city ;  several  busts  of  Wash- 
ington ;  "Dancing  Jenny,"  modeled  from  one  of 
his  daughters;    "Hebe  and    Ganymede,"  Boston 
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Art  Museum ;  James  Otis,  life-size  statue  in  chapel 
at  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Massachusetts,  one  of  his 
first  works;  "  Pandora  "  ;  "  Mercury  and  Psvche  " ; 
"Daughter  of  Herodias";  " Aurora "••  "Indian 
Hunter"  ;  and  "  Schoolmaster."  He  made  as  many 
as  twenty-two  bas-reliefs,  chiefly  sculptural  and 
classical  in  subject.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  city,  possessed  eighty-seven  plaster- 
casts,  presented  by  his  widow  ;  but  these  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Mr.  Crawford 
married  Louisa  Cutler,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Ward,  banker, 
of  New  York  city,  and  Julia 
Rush  Cutler,  his  wife ;  and 
sister  to  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Samuel  Ward,  the  author  and 
wit.  She  bore  him  four  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  whom 
is  Francis  Marion  Crawford, 
the  novelist.  The  last  year 
of  Mr.  Crawford's  life  was 
one  of  great  suffering,  patiently  borne.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  accident,  a  tumor  developed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  causing  blind- 
ness, and,  after  seeking  relief  in  Paris,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  died,  Oct.  10,  1857.  The  news  of 
his  death  reached  this  country  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  containing  his  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. His  remains  were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brook- 
lyn. His  widow,  in  1861,  became  the  wife  of  Luther 
Terry,  the  painter.  Tuckerman  remarks  of  Craw- 
ford's character:  "One  would  imagine,  from  the 
eagerness  and  intensity  exhibited  by  Crawford,  that 
he  anticipated  a  brief  career.  Work  seemed  as  essen- 
tial to  his  nature  as  rest  to  less  determined  natures. 
He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  Ihe  moral  necessity  of 
absolute  allegiance  to  his  sphere." 

FREEMAN,  Horatia  Augusta  (Latilla), 
sculptor,  was  born  in  London,  England,  Aug.  28, 
1826,  of  English  and  Italian  parentage.  She  was 
married  at  Rome,  in  1847,  to  the  Canadian  painter, 
James  Edward  Freeman,  with  whom  she  lived  in 
Italy.  Her  principal  works  are  :  "The  Prince  in 
the  Tower";  "The  Triumph  of  Bacchus";  and 
the  "Culprit  Fay,"  the  last  a  treatment  of  Rodman 
Drake's  poetic  conception.  She  chiseled  portraits 
in  mai-ble,  and  some  exquisitely  finished  vases,  one 
of  which  is  described  in  the  following  pleasant  man- 
ner in  Tuckerman 's  "Book  of  Artists":  "Itiscarved 
in  alio  relievo,  representing  groups  of  children  in 
every  possible  stage  of  inebriation.  One  little  fel- 
low," with  his  foot  poised  in  the  air,  seems  about  to 
topple  over  altogether,  but  for  the  kindly  encircling 
arm  that  supports  him,  whilst  in  his  hand  he  clutches 
the  well-drained  cup ;  at  his  feet  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  prostrate  companion,  with  his  baby 
face  buried  in  his  arms,  enjoying  the  most  perfect 
repose.  One  is  playing  the  violin  with  great  vigor 
to  some  rollicking  dancers,  one  of  whom,  presenting 
to  us  his  dimpled  back,  is  a  mischievous  urchin  that 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  a  dolorous  one,  full  of  baby 
woe,  who  is  evidently  being  urged  by  his  companion 
to  '  make  an  effort.'  There's  a  struggling  group,  in 
which  a  friend,  more  kind  than  steady,  is  aiding  his 
fallen  companion  to  rise.  One  little  figure  seems  of 
a  more  speculative  turn  of  mind,  quite  indifferent  to 
all  around  him  ;  a  sleeping  innocent,  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  there  is  a  peeping  head  over  his  shoulder, 
bent  on  mischief  ;  the  seated  group,  one  of  whom  is 
draining  his  cup  to  the  dregs,  whilst  his  ms-A-iyCs 
would  seem  to  have  already  done  so,  judging  from 
his  rueful  countenance.  The  three  recumbent  figures 
.at  the  base,  decidedly  '  under  the  table,'  are  in  the 
soundest  of  slumber."  Mrs.  Freeman  was  an  ex- 
pert wood  carver,  and  made  fonts  and  chimney- 
pieces  in  bcth  wood  and  marble. 
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CLOWES,  George  Hewlett,  manufacturer, was 
born  at  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1842, 
son  of  Timothy  and  Maiy  Sands  (Hewlett)  Clowes, 
both  of  whom  belonged  to  old  families  of  Long 
Island.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  five  years 
of  age,  and  upon  his  widowed  mother  devolved  the 
care,  education  and  training  of  two  children.  Mr. 
Clowes  attended  Hempstead  Seminary  and  Jamaica 
Academj',  and  later  was  a  student  in  the  academy  at 
Thetford,  Vt.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  brothei-gave 
him  a  position  in  his  banking-house  at  De  Pere,  Wis., 
which  he  retained  until  he  entered  St.  Lawi'ence 
University  at  Appleton,  Wis.  Mr.  Clowes  made 
an  honorable  record,  as  a  young  and  patriotic  soldier, 
in  the  civil  war.  Under  the  instruction  of  Col. 
Tompkins,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  educate  officers  by  the 
U.  S.  government,  he  passed  a 
successful  examination  before  the 
U.  S.  board  of  examining  officers; 
was  at  once  appointed  adjutant 
of  the  McClellan  infantry,  and 
aided  largely  in  recruiting  600 
men  for  the  regiment.  Soonafter, 
recruiting  was  stopped;  an  order 
of  consolidation  with  another 
and  smaller  body  of  recruits  was 
issued  by  the  war  department, 
and — owing,  probably,  to  politi- 
cal favoritism — the  entire  regi- 
mental field  and  stall  of  the  lat- 
ter body  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  full  regiment.  On  the 
second  call  for  troops  lie  en- 
listed with  the  47th,  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant-major  of  the 
regiment,  and  held  the  position  until  mustered  out. 
He  had  likewise,  during  the  war,  an  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  navy,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  served  on  the 
gunboat  Flambeau,  doing  duty  off  the  coasts  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  store  ship  Home,  and  was  faithful  to  duty 
aboard  this  ship  until  she  was  ordered  home  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  Mr.  Clowes  began  mercantile  life  in 
1864  as  bookkeeper,  and  afterwards  as  salesman,  for 
the  manufacturing  house  of  Garden  &  Co. ,  New  York. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  received  a  flattering  oifer 
from  the  Middlefleld  Fire  and  Building  Stone  Co., 
New  York.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  appointed 
paymaster's  clerk  on  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Juniata, 
ordered  to  the  European  station,  and  sailed  in  July, 
1869.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1873,  he  at 
once  engaged  as  lo-an  and  discount  clerk  for  the  New 
York  Loan  Indemnity  Co.,  and  through  the  confi- 
dence of  his  friends  in  him  personally,  he  influenced 
to  this  company,  during  the  two  years  of  his  connec- 
tion with  it,  deposits  upwards  of  $350,000.  On  Jan. 
1,  1875,  he  became  head  bookkeeper  of  Brown&Bros 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.  When  that  firm  made  an  as- 
signment in  1886,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Edward  F.  Randolph  of  New  York,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Randolph  &  Clowes,  to  manufacture  seam- 
less and  brazed  tubes  and  boilers.  In  April,  1886 
the  partnership  capital  was  $75,000;  they  employed 
fifty  men  and  one  clerk,  and  their  oflloe  quarters 
consisted  of  a  small  room  about  fourteen  feet  square 
They  now  (1898)  employ  eight  under-superiutendents 
and  over  five  hundred  hands.  The  firm  has  its  own 
offices  lu  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  ' 
together  with  a  large  distributing  depot  in  Boston 
and  Chicago.  Mr.  Clowes  put  forth  all  his  energies 
towards  building  up  the  little  business  so  acquired 
and  m  three  years  only  $105,000  in  cash  had  been 
paid  in;  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  this  thriving  firm 
was  transacting  a  business  exceeding  $600,000  per 
annum.  Large  (luantities  of  sheet  brass  and  copper 
were  used,  and  Mr.  Clowes  soon  came  to  see  the  ad- 


vantage of  manufacturing  these  himself;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  because,  also,  the  firm  had  outgrown  the 
quarters  which  it  then  occupied,  in  March,  1889,  the 
present  partners  purchased  of  the  trustees,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  the  old  rolling-mill  of  Brown  &  Brothers,  the 
largest  single  brass  rolling-mill  in  the  country  at  that 
time,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  property. 
In  the  management  and  development  of  this  enor- 
mous industry,  Mr.  Clowes  has  had  no  aid  except 
the  generous  financial  assistance  of  his  partner,  who, 
however,  has  given  no  time  whatever  to  its  conduct, 
policy  or  supervision.  During  these  few  years  of 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  this  firm,  it  has  been 
compelled  in  the  open  market  to  face  and  combat 
the  competition  of  old  and  established  corporations, 
with  limitless  credit  and  recognized  experience  born 
of  many  years.  Its  success  is,  therefore,  an  added 
cause  for  congratulation  to  Mr.  Clowes  as  its  man- 
ager. Mr.  Clowes  is  still  the  active,  energetic,  per- 
severing manager  and  partner  of  this  great  and  pros- 
perous firm.  Their  extensive  and  magnificent  works 
occupy  a  central  portion  of  the  city  of  Waterbury, 
covering  no  less  than  six  acres  of  ground.  The  mills 
in  which  the  copper  and  brass  are  rolled  are  on  the 
plans  of  all  rolling-mills,  though  even  hero  a  number 
of  valuable  improvements  have  been  utilized.  In 
fact,  everything  that  has  been  devised  in  rolling- 
mill  equipment  has  been  procured  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. In  the  manufacture  of  seamless  tubes  only 
skilled  workmen,  of  many  years'  experience,  are  em- 
ployed. Only  two  or  three  seamless  tube  manufac- 
turers make  tubes  up  t  o  eight  inches,  the  majority  of 
firms  confining  themselves  to  tubing  up  to  four  or 
five  inches.  The  largest  tubes  made  in  Europe  are 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  and  only  one  or  two 
companies  make  them  anywhere  near  as  large  as  these 
sizes.  Mr.  Clowes  has  so  developed  his  plant  and 
machinery  that  his  firm  now  produces  tubes  thirty- 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  six  feet  long;  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  long;  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  twenty  feet  long.  The  whole  plant  is 
an  enduring  monument  to  George  H.  Clowes.  Few 
business  men  in  the  country  can  point  to  such  stu- 
pendous results,  accomplished  in  so  few  years,  by 
their  own  personal,  individual,  unaided  efforts.  In 
January,  1894,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Waterbury  board  of  trade.  Mr.  Clowes  lives  at 
Norwood,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Waterbury,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  city,  whence  is  to  be  seen  an  ex- 
tensive and  charming  view  of  a  great  sweep  of  the 
fair  valley  of  the  Naugatuck.  In  1883  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mamie  T. ,  davighter  of  Dr.  George  T.  Black- 
nail  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  three  children  have 
blessed  the  union. 

MENKEN,  Jacob  Stan-wood,  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  35, 
1838,  son  of  Solomon  and  Galathe  (Morange)  Menken. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  came 
to  America  in  1836,  and  was  for  many  years  a  pros- 
perous wholesale  merchant  of  Cincinnati;  his  mother 
was  born  in  Bordeaux,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Morange,  ambassador  to  Spain  under  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  He  was  the  inventor  of  oil-.silk  fabric. 
Jacob  S.  Menken  was  educated  at  St.  Xavier's  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became 
a  clerk  in  his  father's  store.  In  1858  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  S.  Menken  &  Sons,  composed 
of  his  father,  himself,  and  his  brothers  Jules  A.  and 
Nathan  D.  Menken.  Their  business  increased  until 
they  were  well  known  over  a  largo  section  of  the 
southern  country.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  before  the  war,  however,  precipitated  a 
failure  in  1861,  and  the  firm  settled  its  liabilities  at 
'fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  in  1865  when  the  firm 
of  Menken  Brothers  became  established  in  business 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  be- 
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gin  paying  in  full  with  interest  to  date  the  liabilities 
of  the  old  concern.     This  action  in  no  way  legally 
binding,  exhibited  the  sterling  integrity  which  has 
characterized  them  all  through  life,  and  its  all  too 
unusual  nature  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  creditors, 
who  presented  each  of  the  brothers  with  a  handsome 
solid  silver  service.     At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  Mr.  Menken  enlisted  in  the  STth  Ohio  regiment, 
and  served  under  Gens.  Lyon  and  Siegel  in  their 
Missouri  campaigns.     Being  severely  prostrated  by 
malarial  fever  in  June,  1862.he  procured  his  discharge 
and  returned  home.     In  1863  he  settled  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  established  a  small  dry-goods  store,  which 
through  his  tireless  energy  and  ambition  was  gradu- 
ally enlarged  until,  when  his  two  brothers  joined  him 
in  1865,  it  had  grown  to  vast  propor- 
tions.    No  change  was  made  in  the 
personnel   of    the  firm   until    1878, 
when    Nathan  D.    Menken  became 
a    victim  of  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic, while,   as  a  member  of  the 
Howard  Association,  he  was  bravely 
and    unselfishly   seeking   to  relieve 
the  sufferers  from  the  dread  plague. 
Messrs.  "William  Horgan  and  J.   8. 
Andrews    thereupon    became    part- 
ners in  the  business,  which  rapidly 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1883 
the  establishment  was   removed  to 
a   new    five-story  building  on   the 
corner  of  Main  and  Gayoso  streets. 
In  January,  1886,  Jules  Menken  re- 
tired,  and  the  firm  was  then  reor- 
ganized as  the  J".    S.   Menken  Co., 
as  it  still   continues  to  be  known. 
They    employ    over    800    salesmen 
and  clerks  the  year  round,  and  the  annual  business 
amounts  to  considerably  over  $1,500,000.     To  the 
superb  generalship  of  Jacob  !l  Menken  the  success 
of  this  house  is  most  largely  due.     His  industry  is 
unfailing,  and  his  resources  seemingly  unlimited, 
and  yet  we  find  in  him  none  of  the  petty  brusqueness 
nor  yet  the  grasping  shrewdness  which  too  often 
characterize  the  representative  man  of  business.     He 
is  never  too  busy  to  accord  a  courteous  hearing  to 
any  visitor,  or  to  render  him  such  services  as  are  in 
his  power.  Toward  his  employees  also  he  exhibits  a 
rare  consideration,  born  of  a  personal  interest  in  each 
one,  and  a  desire  to  make  their  interests  his  own. 
The  result  is  he  is  more  than  popular  with  each  one, 
and  his  expenditure  of  kindness  and  sympathy  has 
proved  indeed  a  profitable  investment.    Mr.  Menken 
represents  that  type  of  religious  liberality  which  re- 
gards with  high  reverence  any  agency  which  honestly 
seeks  the  uplifting  of  mankind.     He  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  services  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
but  his  views  are  too  broad  and  liberal  to  permit  of 
his  sympathies  being  confined  within  the  limits  of 
any  denominational  connection.     His  beneficences 
are  generous,   constant,   and  given  irrespective  of 
creed  or  sect.     In  1886  he  organized  the  first  free 
kindergarten  in  Memphis,  and  in  1894  tlie  first  one 
in  the  South  conducted  exclusively  for  colored  chil- 
dren.    He  has  supported  both  institutions  from  the 
first.    But  the  noblest  example  of  his  generosity  is  the 
Christmas  Club,  founded  by  him  in  1887,  and  since 
conducted  under  his  direction  to  spread  happiness 
and  good  cheer  among  the  poor  at  holiday  time. 
Among  his  other  notable  public  services  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  Commercial  Club,  whose  aim  is 
the  promotion  of  the  city's  business  interests  ;  the 
organization  of  the  Auditorium  hall,  which  seats 
nearly  6,000  persons,  and  the  completion  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  at  a  cost  of  $165,000.     His  public  spirit 
and  thought  for  the  good  of  others  seems  never  to 
tarry  for  suggestions;  he  acts  as  soon  as  the  need 
occurs.    In  1897  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Graves,  of  Memphis,. 


he  went  to  "Washington  and  petitioned  congress  in 
Sonn  Ln  v"?®  ^°°'^  sufferers  ;  the  bill  appropriating 
$«J00,000bemg  presented,  passed  and  signed  within 
an  hour  and  a  half,  the  quickest  piece  of  legislation 
ever  accomplished.     Mr.  Meukeu  is  a  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Reform  Club  and  the  "Vf  ool  Club 
both  of  New  York.     He  has  traveled  much  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  1896  he  and  his  wife  made  a 
tour  of  over  1, 000  miles  over  Europe  on  their  bicycles 
His  wife  was  Miss  Ray  Hart,  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  merchant  of  New  York  city,  to  whom  he 
was  married,  in  1865.     They  have  had  no  children 
of  their  own,  but  at  the  death  of  N.  B.  Menken 
they  legally  adopted  his  five  children,  cared  for  and 
educated  them  as  their  own. 

BIEEB,  Samuel,  lawyer  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Newtown,  Queens  co.,  L.  I.,  April  10, 
1833,  son  of  John   Lawrence  and  Lavinia  (Smith) 
Riker,  and  descendant  of  Abraham  Rycken,  who 
came  from   Holland  to  this  country  in  1638,  and 
settled  at  Bowery  Bay,  on  Long  Island.     Some  of  the 
land  cleared  and  cultivated  by  this  emigrant,  the 
first  of  the  Rikers  in  America,  has  never  passed  to 
bearers  of  another  name,  and  is  now  held  by  Samuel 
Riker  and  his  brothers.     During  the  American  revo- 
lution several  of  the  Rikers  rendered  conspicuous  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  independence.     Samuel  Riker, 
head  of  the  family  at  that  time,  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  New  York,  and  later,  for  two  terms,  a 
member  of  congress  from  the  same  state.   .After  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Richard  Riker,  son  of 
Samuel,  founded  a  law  lirm,  which  is  now  the  oldest 
established  existing  law  firm  in  New  York  city,  and 
which  for  a  century  never  bore  a  name  other  than 
Riker  in  its  title.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Sam- 
uel Jones,  well  known  as  "  the  elder  Jones,  "and  after 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1795,  he  hung  out  his  modest 
sign  somewhere  in  "Wall  or  Broad  street,  later  moving 
to  Fulton  street.     It  was  not  long  before  his  brothers, 
(Samuel,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  John 
L.)  were  admitted  as  partners;  and  the  latter,  whose 
connection  began  about  1808,  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1861.  Rich- 
ard Riker,  the  founder  of  the  firm, 
was  a  noted  man  in  his  day.  For  ten 
years  (1802-13)  he  was  district  at- 
torney, and  for  twenty  years  (1813- 
32>Jie  was  recorder  of  New  York. 
His  polished  manners  and  social 
prominence  won  for  him  the  title  of 
"the  American  Chesterfield"  from 
Fanny  Kemble.  and  it  clung  to  him 
through  life.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  although 
an  ardent  Democrat.     He  served 
De'Witt  Clinton  as  second  in  his 
duel  with  John  Swartwout,  and  as 
a  result  became  involved  in  a  duel 
with  Swartwout's  brother,  Robert, 
who  wounded  him  slightly  in  the 
ankle.  He  died,  greatly  honored,  in 
1843.     To  the    celebrated    law  firm  his    sons,  D. 
Phcenix  and  John  H.  Riker,  were  admitted  in  1836 
and  1840  respectively,  and  their  cousin,  Henry  L., 
brother  of  Samuel,  in  1843.     John  L.  Riker  resided 
on  the  family  estate  at  Newtown.   He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1846 
from  Queen's  county,  winning  every  vote  but  four 
cast  in  his  town.     Samuel  Riker  studied  law  for  four 
years  in  the  office  of  the  family  firm,  to  which  he, 
was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  1853,  the  year  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  His  father,  bi'other,  and  cousin, 
John  H.  Riker,  composed  the  firm  at  that  time. 
John  H.  retired  in  1884  and  Samuel  Riker  in  1893. 
He  first  gained  prominence  in  1859,  in  connection  with 
his  construction  of  the  will  of  "William  Jay,  of  the 
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famous  family  of  that  name,  who  had  drawn  his  own 
will.  This  document  involved  some  intricate  and 
novel  points,  hut  was  spared  litigation  by  the  clever- 
ness of  the  counsel.  The  whole  work  of  the  firm 
was  adyjsory.  It  involved  extended  research  and 
great  erudition,  dealing  largely  as  it  did  with  real 
property,  the  drawing  and  interpretation  of  wills, 
trust-deeds,  marriage  settlements  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates.  They  were  the  attorneys  for  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  in  the  management  of  its 
legal  business,  Mr.  Samuel  Riker  was  conspicuous. 
Mr>  Biker  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association ;  is 
treasurer  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  and  is 
interested  in  many  other  philanthropic  organizations. 
He  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Mary  Anna,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jacob  P.  Stryker  and  Mary  R.  Stryker  of  New- 
town, and  has  two  children;  a  daughter,  and  a  son, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 

TILLINGHAST,  Janxes,  railroad  president  and 
promoter,  was  born  in  Cooperstown,  Otsego  co. ,  N.  Y. , 
May  8,  1822,  son  of  Gideon  and  Diana  (Reynolds) 
Tillinghast.  The  original  American  representative 
of  the  family  was  Elder  Pardon  Tillinghast,  a  native 
of  Sussex,  England,  and  a  soldier  under  Cromwell, 
who  accompanied  Roger  Williams  to  America  in 
1645,  and  settled  with  his  colony  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Here,  according  to  tlie  town  records,  he  was  "  received 
as  a  quarter  sUaresman,  or  landowner,"  and  began 
his  career  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  upon 
the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  Olney,  in  1682.  The  first 
meetings  of  the  society  were  held  in  a  grove  belong- 
ing to  Elder  Tillinghast,  but  later  when  the  need 
had  become  imperative  he  built  the  first  meeting- 
house entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  served  as 
pastor  until  his  death  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years.  In  the  fourth  generation  from  him  was 
Gideon  Tillinghast,  born  at  Exeter,  R.  I.,  April  15, 
1795.  He  served  apprenticeship  to  a  machinist  in 
Waipole,  Mass. ,  and  began  life  as  a  builder  of  power- 
looms  and  mills  at  Waipole  and  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  Later,  in  1824,  he  became  superintendent  of  a 
cotton-mill  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  In  1827  he  started 
a  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  at  Brownsville,  and 
for  a  number  of  years 
built  and  operated  col- 
lon-raills  at  various  lo- 
calities. His  son,  James 
Tillinghast,  even  in  early 
youth,  exhibited  a  re- 
markable aptitude  to- 
ward mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  constantly  em- 
ploying him.self  at  some 
work  of  the  kind  in  liis 
father's  shop,  had  at  his 
majority  attained  great 
practical  exjiertness  in 
many  directions,  with- 
out ever  having  served 
an  apprenticeship.  At 
tlie  age  oC  fifteen,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  at  Brownsville,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  bookkeeper  to  the  firm  of  Bell&  Kirby, 
at  Dexter,  N.  Y.  Here  lie  remained  for  two  years. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  stores  and 
oflBce  affairs  of  the  Brownsville  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ing Co. ;  toward  tlie  close  of  the  following  year  he 
joined  with  Alexander  Brown  in  buying  out  the 
business  of  a  country  store,  and  in  1843  sold  his  in- 
terest and  invested  his  capital  in  the  lake  trade.  He 
made  his  first  voyage  as  supercargo  of  the  H.  H. 
Sizer,  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Chicago  with  some 
130  emigrants  for  the  West,  shipping  200  barrels  of 


salt  at  Oswego,  and  returning  with  a  cargo  of  3,000 
bushels  of  wlieat.  In  1846  he  joined  his  father  in 
establishing  a  machine-shop  and  foundry  at  Little 
Falls,  where  he  continued  until  1851,  and  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
railroad  as  fireman.  In  July,  1851,  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  engineering  corps  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rome  and  Watertown  road,  and  af- 
ter passing  through  nearly  every  grade  in  the  service, 
finally  became  acting  master  mechanic  and  assistant 
superintendent.  In  1856  Mr.  Tillinghast  accepted 
the  superintendency  of  motive  power  of  the  Northern 


railway  of  Canada;  but  in  this  connection,  again  be- 
coming interested  in  lake  tralfic,  he  in  1863  joined 
with  Capt.  Robert  Montgomery  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Ward 
in  organizing  a  line  of  steam  propellers  in  connection 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Huron  railroads.  In  1864  he  again  returned  to  rail- 
roading, having  accepted  temporarily  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Michigan 
Southern  railroad,  and  in  July  following  became 
general  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie.  In 
February,  1865,  at  the  request  of  Dean  Richmond,  he 
accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad,  western  division,  and  in  this  capacity, 
two  years  later,  he  first  met  Cornelius  VanderbiJt, 
the  elder,  who  had  at  that  time  just  acquired  a  large 
interest  in  the  road.  The  "  Railway  King,"  deeply 
versed  in  human  nature  as  he  was,  speedily  recog- 
nized the  wide  experience  and  sterling  character  of 
Mr.  Tillinghast,  and  the  friendship  then  formed  be- 
tween them  has  been  continued  by  the  "Commo- 
dore's "  son  and  grandsons  to  the  present  time.  As 
an  immediate  result,  Mr.  Tillinghast  became  general 
superintendent  of  the  entire  system.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  the  four-track  plan  wliich  to  this  day  con- 
tinues the  special  characteristic  of  this  system,  and 
has  been  productive  of  remarkable  results.  During 
Mr.  Tillinghast's  management  the  tonnage  of  the 
road  was  increased  tenfold,  and  it  is  due  quite  as 
much  to  his  skill  and  great  executive  ability  that  the 
New  York  Central  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States,  and  New  York  city 
the  metropolis  and  greatest  commercial  centre  of  the 
New  World.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1881,  to 
accept  that  of  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  rosid. 
In  the  meanwhile  his  interests  had  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  one  railroad.  He  was,  iu  1878-79, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Canada  South- 
ern railroad,  and  performed  a  notable  service  to  the 
company  in  persuading  the  dominion  parliament  to 
pass  laws  under  wliich  the  bonds  and  obligations  were 
maintained  at  their  accustomed  valuation  without 
prejudice  to  the  stockholders  during  the  process  of 
a  complete  reorganization.  He  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wagner  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  after  the 
death  of  Webster  Wagner  in  1883,  and  president  in 
1884.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Niagara 
River  Bridge  Co.  (1883),  and  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  cantilever  bridge.  Upon  his  re- 
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tirement  in  1891  he  was  justly  rated  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  successful  railroad  managers  in  the 
country,  with  a  record  for  faithful  performance  of 
duties,  undeviating  attention  to  every  detail  of  work, 
and  a  marvelous  expertness  in  all  branches  of  his 
business.  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  been  twice  married: 
first,  on  Oct.  23, 1843,  to  Mary  Williams  of  Limerick, 
N.  Y.,  whodied  in  1859;and,second,  on  July23, 1882, 
to  Mrs.  Susan  Williams,  daughter  of  Jepthah  Nick- 
erson  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  widow  of  his  first  wife's 
brother,  L.  S.  Williams.  Mrs.  Tillinghast's  father 
was  a  captain  on  one  of  the  earlier  lake  steamers, 
and  a  man  noted  for  sterling  character,  strong 
sense  and  great  intellectual  power.  She  inherits  his 
noble  traits,  and  although  above  all  else  womanly 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  home,  she  is 
recognized  as  a  leading  spirit  in  many  noble  under- 
takings. She  is  one  of  the  board  of  managers  for 
the  Home  of  the  Friendless.  Mr.  Tillinghast  has 
had  three  children:  James  Williams,  now  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  in 
Buffalo;  Kate,  wife  of  P.  P.  Burtis,  of  the  Howard 
Iron  Works,  Buffalo;  and  Annie,  wife  of  F.  D. 
Stowe,  general  agent  for  the  Merchants'  Dispatch 
Transportation  Co. 

BISHOP,  John  Asa,  banker,  was  born  in  New- 
bern,  N.  C,  June  11, 1856,  son  of  James  Bishop.  His 
mother  was  a  Carraway.  He  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
extraction,  his  paternal  ancestors  having  come  from 
England,  and  his  maternal  from  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
kirk, Scotland.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  North 
Carolina  ;  but  they  removed  to  Palatka,  Fla.,  in 
1853,  where  the  father  engaged  in  the  business  of 
contracting  and  building.  Not  having  many  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  John  A.  Bishop  left  school  at 
an  early  age,  and  studied  engineering  at  Jacksonville, 
Pla.  He  changed  his  plans  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Although  successful,  he  relin- 
quished this  business  in  1889,  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  phosphate  lands  ;  and, 
being  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  great  future 
of  the  phosphate  industry,  he  bought,  on  option,  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  throughout 
the  phosphate  belt.  Having,  with 
others,  acquired  extensive  inter- 
ests in  lands  and  mines,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  May,  1891,  to  arrange 
s-j^"  ■« jj  WW  for  sales  to  a  French  syndicate, 
w*'**'"  tBBeI  He  worked  earnestly  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and,  after  dis- 
playing much  diplomatic  skill, 
keen  judgment  and  untiring  pa- 
tience, finally  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  phosphate  syndicate  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  examine 
his  lands.  The  examination 
proved  satisfactory,  and  the 
company  bought  the  property 
for  1,500,000  francs.  Mr.  Bishop 
received  much  merited  praise  for 
/^  ^^^j^_v€^  this  sale,  since,  as  a  total  stran- 
^^^"^^  ger  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language,  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  and  accomplished  more  than  all 
who  preceded  or  followed  him.  By  the  failure  of  the 
banking-house  of  Baring  Brothers,  Mr.  Bishop  lost  all 
the  money  he  had  saved,  and  was  left  almost  penniless 
in  Paris  ;  yet  he  never  lost  courage,  and  clung  to  his 
purpose  with  commendable  tenacity  and  fortitude. 
He  returned  to  Florida  with  the  commissioner,  and, 
having  effected  the  sale,  cast  about  for  business  of 
another  kind.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  state  bank  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,,  and,  with  his 
brother,  Herbert,  as  cashier;  L.  Y.  Jenness,  land 
commissioner  of  the  Orange  Belt  railroad,  as  vice- 
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president,  and  himself  as  president,  he  began  busi- 
ness in  April,  1893.  Mr.  Bishop  was  married,  in 
1880,  to  Emeline  Robinson  of  Ocala.  They  have 
three  children.  His  success  in  life  is  due  to  his 
energy,  determination,  shrewdness,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  his  faculty  for  hard  work. 

WILSON,  George  West,  journalist,  was  born 
near  Covington,  Boone  co.,  Ky.,  May  10,  1859,  son 
of  William  Henry  Wilson.  His  mother  was  a  West. 
His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Delaware,  whence 
the  family  spread  through  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  His  maternal  great- 
grandfather was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Wilson's 
father  was  a  pi'ominent  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  a  friend  of  Clay  and  Lincoln. 
As  a  child,  George  W.  Wilson  devel- 
oped decided  literary  tastes,  and  made 
rapid  educational  progress,  first  in 
the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and 
Oliio,  and  later  under  private  tutors. 
He  located  in  Florida  in  1875,  and 
engaged  in  orange  culture  on  the 
shores  of  Orange  lake,  in  the  mean- 
time devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
study  in  his  well-stocked  library. 
His  Florida  home  soon  became  the 
resort  of  numerous  learned  men, 
and  it  was  there  that  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  prepared  his  "Treatise  on  Chemical  and  Geo- 
logical Evolution,"  which  has  since  become  famous. 
Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  another  close  and  intimate 
friend,  was  his  neighbor  at  Orange  lake  for  several 
years,  while  writing  his  last  and  greatest  work  on 
astronomy.  Mr.  Wilson's  newspaper  work  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  Ocala  "Banner,"  which 
he  edited  from  1880  to  1885.  His  many  gifts  brought 
him  into  prominence  in  Florida,  and,  among  other 
honors  accorded  liim,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Lake  Weir  Chautauqua;  president  of  the  Semi- 
tropical  exposition,  and  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
exposition.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that 
the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  convention  was  held 
at  Ocala,  from  which  sprang  the  Ocala  platform.  In 
politics  he  has  rendered  etflcient  service  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  For  four  years  he  served  as  secretary 
and  chairman  on  the  second  congressional  district 
executive  committee,  and  under  his  guidance  the 
party  was  victorious.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  Democratic  executive  committee,  and  ran  the 
campaign  of  1893.  In  1894  Pres.  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Wilson  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  district  of  Florida.  In  Februaiy,  1897,  he 
resumed  his  journalistic  labors,  being  placed  in  con- 
trol of  the  "Florida  Citizen, "  which  he  has  since 
conducted  so  ably  that  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Florida.  In  April,  1889, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Belle,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Henry  Robinson,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

GREENE,  Christopher,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  in  1737.  His  father,  Philip  Greene, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  was  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Kent  county  (1759-84). 
Christopher  Greene  received  a  good  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  which,  during  1770-72, 
he  represented  in  the  colonial  legislature.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  corps  known  as  the  Kent- 
ish Guards,  recruited  in  Kent  county,  he  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant.  It  is  an  interesting  circum- 
stance that  all  the  members  of  this  organization  who 
entered  the  Continental  army  became  officers  of  the 
line.  In  May,  1775,  Lieut.  Greene  received  from  the 
legislature  a  commission  as  major  in  the  army  of  ob- 
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servation — a  brigade  of  1,600  soldiers— under  com- 
mand of  his  distinguished  relative,  Brig.  -Gen.Nathan- 
ael  Greene.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the  command 
of  a  company  of  infantry  in  one  of  the  Rhode  Island 
regiments,  which  was  attached  to  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery's army.  In  the  attack  on  Quebec,  Capt. 
Greene  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  for  several 
months.  His  captivity  was  so  irksome  to  him  that 
he  formed  the  resolution  never  again  to  be  taken 
alive,  if  once  he  obtained  his  freedom.  Being  liber- 
ated by  exchange,  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  performed  his  duties  Yith  so  much  fidelity 
that  he  was  soon  after  promoted  major  of  Gen.  J.  M. 
Varnum's  regiment.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  selected  by  Gen. 
Washington  to  take  charge  of  Fort 
Mercer,  known  under  the  more 
common  name  of  Red  Bank,  a 
post  which,  with  Fort  Mifflin  (or 
Mud  Island),  was  deemed  of  the 
Jiighest  importance  to  hold.  For 
tlie  great  gallantry  which  he  dis- 
played in  contending  with  the  Brit- 
ish force,  greatly  superior  to  his 
own,  he  received  the  warmest  com- 
mendations of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  His  regiment  was  attached 
to  the  troops  under  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's command  in  the  attack  on 
the  British  in  Riiode  Island.  Col. 
Greene  was  later  posted  on  the 
Croton  river,  in  New  York,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  was  a  com- 
pany of  American  Tory  refugees, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Delan- 
cey.  These  people  were  notorious 
for  rapine  and  murder,  and  a  midnight  assault  on  Col. 
Greene's  force  was  soon  made.  The  post  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise  ;  the  door  of  Col.  Greene's 
room  was  burst  open,  and  he  himself,  after  a 
valiant  defense,  was  finally  overpowered  and  killed. 
For  his  gallant  exploits  at  Fort  Mercer,  congi'ess, 
Nov.  4,  1777,  passed  a  resolution  "that  an  elegant 
sword  be  provided  by  the  board  of  war  and  pre- 
sented to  Col.  Greene."  For  various  reasons  this 
resolution  was  not  carried  into  effect  for  some  time, 
and  when  the  sword  was  ready,  he  who  was  to  re- 
ceive it  was  no  more.  Some  years  afterwards  it  was 
forwarded  to  his  son.  Job  Greene,  of  Centreville, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  most  complimentary  to  Col. 
Greene,  from  the  secretary  of  war,  Gen.  Knox.  Col. 
Greene's  wife  was  Anne  Lippitt,  a  descendant  of 
John  Lippitt  of  Providence,  1638,  who,  with  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  survived  him. 

WILIilAMS,  Frank  Purdy,  author,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1848,  son  of  William 
Carey  Williams.  He  is  of  Welsh  descent;  his  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  came  to  this  country 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  family  history  claim  that  the  name  was 
originally  Llewellyn,  and  that  it  was  changed  to  Wil- 
liams, after  the  Welsh  custom  of  changing  Christian 
names  to  surnames.  His  mother's  family  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Huguenot  colony  that  settled  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Williams  received  a  com- 
mon-school education,  and  was  early  known  as  a 
thoughtful  boy,  taking  serious  views  of  life.  He 
ascribes  his  intellectual  awakening  to  reading  ' '  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  which,  he  says,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  clear,  straight  road  through  what  had  been  a 
labyrinth.  He  learned  from  Henry  George  how  to 
solve  the  problem  of  poverty  ;  he  saw  that  the 
masses  are  poor  because  they  are  stripped  of  the 
natural  means  of  independence.  Mr.  Williams  now 
set  before  hira.9elf  a  high  and  worthy  purpose  in  life. 
In   1885  he  published  a   brochure  containing  the 


arguments  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  condensed 
and  simplified.  This  little  book  was  widely  read,  and 
bought  in  quantities  for  distribution  ;  it  made  many 
converts  to  the  single-tax  doctrines.  In  1893  ap- 
peared his  second  book,  "  A  True  Son  of  Liberty," 
which  shows  incidentally  how  wholly  different  real 
liberty  is  from  what  is  commonly  so  called  ;  but  its 
main  purpose  is  to  test  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  the 
mind  of  Christ.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  the  pastor 
of  a  union  tabernacle,  who  stands  fast  for  "liberty 
of  the  soul,"  and  is  consequently  thrust  out  of  his 
pulpit  for  "heresy."  Rev.  B.  F.  De Costa  declared 
that,  if  his  own  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  scene  of  the 
story,  he  would  have  been  "put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue ";  and  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  said  that  the  book 
perplexed  him  more  than  a  little.  It  has,  however, 
received  wide  recognition,  and  has  found  its  way  into 
many  public  libraries.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  writer 
for  Henry  George's  paper,  "  The  Standard,"  and  lias 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  press ;  the  most 
powerful  of  them  being  a  series  of  fables  showing 
the  folly  of  trying  to  better  the  workingman's 
condition  while  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence, A  third  book  is  entitled,  "Hallie:  A 
Di-eam  of  the  Sunny  South  and  a  Triumphant  Con- 
federacy." The  hero  of  the  story,  worn  out  by 
work  and  worry,  falls  asleep  in  his  northern  home, 
and  awakes  to  find  himself  in  a  land  where  it  is  easy 
to  earn  a  living,  and  where  men  do  not  consider 
work  a  boon — the  new  Southland.  He  sees  the 
Confederate  flag  flying  in  triumph,  and  negroes 
honoring  it.  He  learns  that  the  South  was  victorious 
in  the  civil  war,  and  that  slaveiy  still  exists,  though 
in  a  greatly  modified  form.  His  amazement  and 
rage  at  the  wicked  absurdity  of  the  thing  are  un- 
bounded until  he  learns  how  vastly  better  the  con- 
dition of^slaves  is,  when  subsistence  is  guaranteed  to 
them,  than  is  the  condition  of  "free"  labor,  when 
men  are  stripped  of  the  means  of  real  independence. 
This  is  made  clear  to  him  when  a  northern  Working- 
man,  a  refugee  from  the  poverty  of  the  United 
States,  flees  to  the  Confederate  States  for  succor. 
Although  only  the  account  of  a  dream,  the  story 
shows  in  a  startling  manner  the  actual  condition  of 
the  ' '  free  and  independent "  American  workman  of 
to-day,  set  forth  by  artistic  contrast.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  burial  of  the  northern  refugee's  starved 
child,  wrapped  in  the  "Stars  and  Bars,"  is  very 
thrilling.  Mr.  Williams  was  married,  in  1873,  to 
Mary  Esther  Slocum,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  by  whom 
he  has  five  children,  four  sous  and  one  daughter. 
His  home  is  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

IiEE,  Arthur,  diplomat,  was  born  at  Stratford, 
Westmoreland  oo.,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1740.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  College,  England,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  He  was  at  this  timo  very  proficient  in  botany, 
especially  in'  its  medical  applications,  presenting  at 
graduation  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  nature  and  medi- 
cinal uses  of  Peruvian  baric,  which  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  won 
him  a  prize.  Returning  to  America,  he  settled  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  he  practiced  physics  for 
four  or  five  years,  but  then  removing  to  London,  he 
began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Temple.  Already 
at  this  time  (1766),  he  had  reached  a  patriotic  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  his  native  country,  and  sought 
to  benefit  it  by  advocating  in  England  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  colonies,  keeping  watch  mean- 
while on  the  measures  of  government,  and  proving 
of  great  use  by  sending  to  America  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  the  plans  of  the  ministry.  When  the  in- 
structions were  sent  over  to  Gov.  Barnard,  Lee  at 
the  same  time  communicated  information  regarding 
their  nature  to  the  people  of  Boston.  In  1769  he 
achieved  considerable  reputation  as  the  author  of  the 
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'Monitor's  Letters,"." An  Appeal  to  the  English 
Nation,"  and  "Junius  Americanus."  He  also  be- 
came a  leading  member  of  a  society  formed  in  London, 
called  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  which 
the  ministerial  measures  were  freely  discussed,  and 
■which  "required  from  any  candidate  whom  the 
members  of  the  society  would  support  for  election  to 
parliament,  a  pledge  to  seek  the  restoration  to  Amer- 
ica of  the  essential  right  of  taxation  by  their  own 
representatives  and  a  repeal  of  all  acts  passed  in 
violation  of  this  right,  since  the  year  1763."  Among 
other  distinguished  persons,  the  celebrated  John 
Wilkes  was  a  member  of  this  society.  In  addition 
to  being  the  author  of  the  resolution  quoted,  Mr. 
Lee  conducted  a  discussion  with  the  mysterious 
writer  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  Maj.  Charles  Lee,  later  a  general  in  the 
American  army.  Among  his  friends  were  such  men 
as  Sir  William  Jones,  Burke,  Priestley,  Dunning, 
and  others,  and  he  was  early  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Meanwhile,  between  1770  and  1776, 
he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice  in  the  law.  In  1770 
the  Massachusetts  assembly  appointed  him,  in  com- 
pany with  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  agent  for  the 
colony  in  London,  and  in  1775,  with  Richard  Penn, 
he  joined  in  the  fruitless  efforts  to  lay  before  tlie 
king  the  second  petition  from  the  Continental  con- 
gress. In  the  same  year  Franklin,  Jay  and  Higgin- 
sou  were  appointed  by  congress  a  correspondence 
committee  to  maintain  secret  communication  witli 
the  friends  of  the  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  Dr.  Lee  became  tlieir  agent  in  London. 
While  holding  this  secret  position  he  began  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  French  government,  using  as  his  medium 
of  communication  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  and  after- 
wards the  Count  de  Vergennes.  Early  in  1776  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  join  t- commissioner  with  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  to  secure  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  and  in  1777  he  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Prussia  on  special  missions  of  the 
same  character.  When  Franklin  was  made  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  Lee  acted  as  commissioner 
ill  these  countries.  While  in  Paris  he  disagreed  with 
his  fellow  commissioners,  and  more  particularly  with 
Silas  Deane.  who  was  the  victim  of  certain  suspi- 
cions which  were  not  disproved  until  original  papers 
were  discovered  nearly  seventy-flve  years  afterward. 
He  was  also  on  bad  terms  with  Franklin,  upon  whom 
his  attacks  had  become  so  virulent  and  his  conduct 
generally  so  troublesome,  that  in  1779  congress  re- 
called him.  In  the  meantine,  Deane,  not  only  re- 
called, but  practically  ostracized,  had  spared  no 
pains  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  character  of  Dr. 
Lee,  "whom  he  accused  of  obstructing  the  alliance 
with  France  and  of  disclosing  the  secrets  of  congress 
to  the  British  government;  also  attacking  the  con- 
duct of  his  brother,  William  Lee,  congressional  agent 
at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  French  minister,  Gerard, 
who  came  to  America  in  the  same  ship  with  Deane, 
zealously  upheld  him  in  these  charges,  and  accom- 
plished much  at  the  time  in  drawing  general  reproba- 
tion upon  Lee.  Dr.  Lee,  however,  had  many  friends 
in  congress,  and  on  his  return  to  America  in  1780 
found  that  his  general  reputation  for  integritjr,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  statements,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  reinstate  him  in  the  public  regard.  In  1781  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and 
the  following  year  to  the  Continental  congress, 
where  he  remained  until  1784,  when  he  was  appointed 
one  of  a  commission  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations.  In  pursuance  of  this  mission  he 
went  to  Port  Schuyler,  and  executed  the  business  in 
a  masterly  manner.  During  the  next  five  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  treasury,  and  struggled 
with  the  unfortunate  financial  conditions  of  the  con- 
federation. The  general  tenor  of  his  political  con- 
victions may  be  gathered  from  his  opposition  to  the 


adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  1789  Dr. 
Lee  purchased  a  farm  in  Middlesex  county,  near 
Urbana,  Va.,  and  there  passed  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  the  general  conduct 
of  his  estate.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  fine  sch  olar,  well  skilled 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
languages.  His  patriotism,  his  understanding  and 
his  integrity  were  never  questioned;  but  his  strong 
passions  and  violent  prejudices  brought  hini  into 
coiiflict  with  prominent  men,  with  whom  he  would 
otherwise  doubtless  have  agreed.  He  wrote  exten- 
sively on  political  and  diplomatic  subjects,  and  a 
number  of  his  papers  are  preserved  in  the  libraiy  of 
Harvard  University.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  congress,  "in  answer  to  a  libel  by  Silas 
Deane,  1780,"  and  "Observations  on  Certain  Com- 
mercial Transactions  in  Prance,  laid  before  congress, 
1780."  His  life,  by  his  grand-nephew,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  was  published  in  Boston  in  18^9.  His 
public  letters  are  published  in  Sparks'  "  Diplomatic 
Correspondence. "  Dr.  Lee  was  never  married.  He 
died  from  pleurisy,  contracted  from  exposure  on  his 
farm,  Dec.  13,  1793. 

NEELY,  Hugh  McDowell,  merchant,  was 
born  near  Jackson,  Madison  co.,  Tenn.,  Nov.  8,  1833, 
son  of  Moses  and  Jane  Parks  (McDowell)  Neely. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  of  Scotch  extraction, 
and  prominent  in  the  American  revolution.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  Moses  and  Margaret 
(Campbell)  Neely,  and  his  great-grandfathers  were 
Robert  Campbell  and  Capt.  "Jim"  Neely,  both 
soldiers  in  the  revolution.  On  the  maternal  side  he 
is  grandson  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  (Irvin)  McDowell; 
great-grandson  of  Capt.  John  McDowell  and  Gen. 
Robert  Irvin,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Ezra 
Alexander,  who,  like  Gen.  Irvin,  was  a  signer  of 
the  "Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence." 
His  parents,  both  natives  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
N.  C,  and  alike  descended  from  old  Scotch  stock, 
were  married  in  1835,  and  removing  to  Tennessee  in 
1833  finally  settled  in  Shelby  county,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Memphis.  They  had  nine  children  : 
James  C,  Margaret  E.,  Mary  L.,  Sarah  R.,  Hugh 
M.,  Felicia,  Hannah  A.,  Eliza  J.  and 
Francis  E.  Neely,  all  of  whom  sur- 
vived to  a  useful  maturity.  Hugh 
M.  Neely  received  his  early  education 
in  one  of  the  old  time  field-schools  of 
the  Soutli,  where  sessions  began  at  7 
A.M.,  and  continued  until  sun-down. 
He  always  stood  well  in  liis  classes, 
and  after  graduation  at  the  Shelby 
Male  Academy  found  himself  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  fundamentals 
of  a  broad  general  education.  His 
private  reading  has  since  been  so  con- 
stant that  he  is  now  rated  among  the 
best-informed  men  of  his  section. 
Like  many  another  man  in  the  South, 
he  was  at  first  opposed  to  secession,  but 
when  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in 
the  38th  Tennessee  regiment,  and  soon  after  became 
captain  of  his  company.  He  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  army  of  Tennessee,  except  the  battle 
of  Stone  river,  under  command  of  Gens.  Sidney 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Hood  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  winning  high  praise  for  soldierly  qualities, 
and  being  noted  for  coolness  in  battle.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  war  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  C.  Carter.  Upon  his  return 
home  in  1865  he  found  his  fortune  ruined,  but  with 
characteristic  courage  and  energy,  set  about  seeking 
means  of  self-support.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
Brooks,  Neely  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocery  and  cotton 
merchants,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted 
to  partnership.    This  firm  is  now  recognized  as  one 
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of  the  strongest  mercantile  concerns  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  to  Mr.  Neely's  unremitting  efforts  that  its 
success  is  largely  due.  Mr.  Neely  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years"  (1898)  president  of  the  Phoenix  In- 
surance Co.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Memphis  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  -n'sis  for  two  terms  president  of  the 
Memphis  Cotton  Exchange,  besides  holding  im- 
portant official  positions  in  several  large  real  estate 
and  financial  corporations  of  the  city.  His  business 
reputation  is  of  the  highest,  and  his  opinion  Is  often 
sought  upon  important  matters.  Socially,  he  is  affable 
and  approachable,  a  ready  talker  on  many  subjects, 
and  so  unites  graces  of  manner  vpith  strength  of 
character  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Memphis.  He  was  married,  in  August,  1886,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  McCown,  daughter  of  Maj.  W.  M. 
Sneed,  of  Granville  county,  N.  C.  Their  home  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  city,  and  is  noted  for 
its  generous  hospitality. 

BROWN,  John  Wesley,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,July  7,1837,sonof  John  Smith  and 
Sarah  Harison  Brown.  His  family  is  of  Scotch-Eng- 
lish extraction,  his  earliest  American  ancestor  being 
John  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1815.  John  Wesley  Brown  was  edxicated 
in  the  private  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  then  entered 
Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  graduated  a  civil  engineer  in  1855.  Entering  at 
once  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  engaged 
on  several  important  works,  and  for  a  time  was  em- 
ployed in  the  U.  8.  coast  survey.  In  1857  he  resumed 
study  at  Dickinson  Seminary,  and  the  following  year 
entered-the  Methodist  ministry.  He  remained  in  this 
connection  for  about  five  years;  then  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bishop  Whiltiugham,  he  determined  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  by  him  ordained  dea- 
con, on  Feb.  25,  1866.  His  lirst  charge  was  as  curate 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  during  the  illness 
of  the  regular  assistant.  From  this  charge  he  was 
called  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Middleton,  Del.,  where 
on  Aug.  3, 1866,  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  January, 
1868,  he  I'eceived  a  call  from  Trinity  Church, Philadel- 
phia. From  there  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Detroit, 
as  successor  to  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  who  later 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1876  he  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Cleve- 
land, where  he  succeeded  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  E.  McLaren.  He 
was  for  six  years  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1888  was  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
New  York  city.  In  this  par- 
ish, which  he  still  holds  (1898), 
he  has  ably  a.ssumed  and  con- 
tinued the  labors  and  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  Rev.  William 
F.  Morgan,  D.D.,  who  had  cor- 
dially recommended  him  to  the 
vestry  upon  his  own  retirement. 
Dr.  Brown  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Nebraska 
College  in  1876.  His  high  ex- 
ecutive talent  has  been  recognized  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  numerous  important  committees  as  a  mem- 
ber of  both  general  and  diocesan  conventions  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  His  strong  public  spirit  has 
brought  him  into  active  participation  in  charitable 
activities  in  the  various  cities  where  he  has  held 
pastorates.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland 
Humane  Society  in  1879,  and  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Humane  Society  in  1884.  Dr.  Brown  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  In  June,  1888,  he  was  appointed,  by  Pres. 
Cleveland,  a  visitor  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 


West  Point,  and  made  the  address  to  the  graduates 
of  that  year.  Dr.  Brown  is  vice-president  and  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Home,  a  trustee  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  officially  connected  with  many 
other  church  organizations  in  New  York.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  addresses,  sermons,  etc.  St. 
Thomas'  parish  under  his  ministry  has  greatly  aug- 
mented its  own  efficiency,  and  also  contributed  nobly 
to  the  support  of  innumerable  charities  and  mission- 
ary activities  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

RYAN,  Daniel  Joseph.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1855.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  at  Portsmouth,  O. , 
and  completed  the  course  at  the 
high  school  in  1875.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  and  elected  city  soli- 
citor of  Portsmouth  in  1877,  be- 
ing re-elected  in  1879.  In  1883 
Mr.  Ryan  was  representative  to  the 
sixty-sixth  general  assembly  of 
Ohio,  being  re-elected  to  the  sixty- 
seventh  general  assembly  in  1885, 
when  he  was  chosen  speaker  pro 
tern.,  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  works. 
He  aided  in  the  organization  of 
the  Ohio  Republican  League  of 
Clubs,  and  was  its  president  in  1886 
and  1887;  presided  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  clubs 
at  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  December,  1887, 
Sen.  Evarts  being  permanent  chairman.  At  the 
Republican  state  convention  at  Dayton,  O.,  April 
19,  1888,  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  secre- 
tary of  state  and  elected  the  following  November; 
being  renominated  at  Cleveland,  July  16,  1890,  he 
was  again  elected.  He  resigned  this  office  in  April, 
1893,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  McKinley,  to  assume  the 
position  of  executive  commissioner  for  Ohio  to  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago.  He  organized  the  Ohio  ex- 
hibits and  completed  his  work  May  1,  1894;  was  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Exhibitors  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  appointed 
by  this  body  a  commissioner  to  the  Antwerp  exposi- 
tion of  1893.  For  several  years  he  has  been  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society;  is  president  of  the  Ohio  Canal  Association, 
and  was  appointed  in  October,  1895,  by  Gov. 
McKinley  one  of  Ohio's  delegates  to  the  Western 
Waterways  convention  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  A  History  of  Ohio,"  "Arbitration 
Between  Capital  and  Laboi-,"  and  numerous  pub- 
lished addresse.?,  and  has  contributed  to  the  "North 
Ameiican  Review  "  and  other  magazines.  On  Jan. 
10,  1884,  he  was  married  to  Myra  L.  Kerr  of  Dela- 
ware, O. 

WATRES,  liOuis  Arthur,  legislator,  was  bom 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Lackawanna  co..  Pa.,  April  21, 
1851,  son  of  Lewis  S.  Watres,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  val- 
leys, and  a  descendant  of  James  Otis  of  revolu- 
tionary fame.  His  mother  was  a  gifted  writer,  who, 
under  the  Thom  de  plume  of  "Stella  of  Lacka- 
wanna," published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
"Cobwebs."  Louis  A.  Watres  left  school  at  an  early 
age,  to  become  a  bank  clerk.  He  rose  to  the  position 
of  cashier,  and  is  now  president  of  the  bank.  In 
1876  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1879  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county,  where  he 
has  acquired  a  most  lucrative  practice.  He  was 
county  solicitor  of  Lackawanna  county  for  nine 
years,  and  has  been  employed  by  the  state  in  im- 
portant tax  and  collateral  inheritance  tax  cases.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  for  eight  years, 
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serving  on  the  general,  judiciary  and  other  important 
committees ;  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth from  1891  to  1895,  having  been  elected 
to  that  office  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  same 
time  that  Robert  E.  Pattison  (Democrat)  was  elected 
governor.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  par- 
dons ;  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  world's 
fair  commission,  and  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  state  cen- 
tral Republican  committee  in  1891,  and  conducted 
a  most  successful  campaign,  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  state  ticket  of  tliat  year  under  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  As  a  member  of  the  national 
guard  of  Pennsylvania,  he  rose 
from  the  positions  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant,  and  cap- 
tain of  company  A,  of  the  13th 
regiment  N.  G.  P.,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  general  inspector  of  rifle 
practice,  witli  rank  of  colonel. 
Mr.  Watres  has  been  active  in  the 
enterprises  of  the  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  valleys,  and  is  now 
the  executive  officer  of  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  important 
corporations  in  his  section  of 
tlie  state.  He  constructed  the 
Scranton  Passenger  railroad 
(South  Side  line);  and  later, with 
others,  projected  and  built  the 
Scranton  and  Pittston  Traction 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  now  presi- 
dent. He  conceived  and  was  an 
important  factor  in  carrying  out 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  water  companies  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  and  iie  is  now  the  president  of  the 
company  ;  he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Econ- 
omy Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  of  Scranton,  and  is  at 
present  one  of  its  directors.  Mr.  Watres  is  at  present 
giviug  his  principal  attention  to  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  is  directly  interested,  and  confines  his  law 
practice  to  corporation,  equity  and  orphans'  court 
cases.  He  is  president  of  the  Scranton  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  the  Spring  Brook  Water  Sup- 
ply Co.,  the  Brookside  Coal  Co.,  the  Mansfield 
Water  Co.,  the  Blossburg  Water  Co.,  the  Scranton 
and  Pittston  Traction  Co. ,  and  a  few  smaller  cor- 
porations. In  politics  he  has  always  been  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  active  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  party.  In  1874  he  was  married  to 
Effle  J.  Hawley,  and  his  domestic  life  is  blessed  by 
three  boys  :  Harold  (a  student  at  Piinceton),  Lau- 
rence and  Reyburn. 

MONTGOMERY,  James,  pioneer  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  Ashtabula  county,  0.,  Dec.  23,  1814. 
He  belonged  to  the  Scotch  family  of  Montgomery,  a 
race  of  fighters,  one  of  whom  killed  Henry  II.  of 
Fiance  in  a  tournament ;  and  he  was  closely  related 
to  Gen.  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec.  In  his  youth  he  removed  with  his  father 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, and  taught  school  for  twelve  years.  In  1853  he 
removed,  with  his  second  wife,  to  Jackson  county. 
Mo.;  but,  on  account  of  his  northern  principles,  he 
did  not  find  the  people  congenial.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  Kansas  was  open  to  emigrants,  he  settled  in 
Mound  City,  where  he  purchased  a  claim  for  the 
small  sum  of  $11.  When,  in  1855,  the  border  war- 
fare began  between  Missourians  and  the  Free-state 
settlers,  Montgomery  became  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement  in  southern  Kansas.  At 
the  head  of  a  band  of  some  twenty-five  men  he 
patroled  the  southern  counties  of  Kansas  for  the  next 
three  years,  fighting  the  Missourians  in  a  number  of 
small  skirmishes,  and  keeping  them  effectually  at 
bay.     When,  in  December,   1857,  a  party  of  Mis- 


sourians, under  the  command  of  a  deputy-marshal, 
drove  the  Free-state  men  of  Bourbon  county  from 
their  homes,  Montgomery  met  them  with  his  force, 
defeated  the  marshal,  and  restored  the  settlers  to 
their  possessions.  In  the  following  sprine  a  Mr. 
Hedwick  was  killed  by  the  Missourians  in  his  own 
doorway ;  and  Montgomery,  with  the  two  sons  of 
Hedwick  and  a  few  otiiers,  pursued  the  gang  and 
killed  five  of  them.  A  force  of  U.  S.  cavalry,  sent 
to  arrest  him  for  this,  was  defeated  by  him,  and 
driven  back  to  Fort  Scott.  On  another  occasion  he 
escaped  arrest  by  hiding  in  a  large  corn-field,  where 
he  lived  for  a  number  of  days,  eating  the  green  corn 
and  drinking  the  sap  from  the  stalks.  Though  the 
men  under  his  command  sometimes  committed  acts 
of  lawless  violence,  none  such  were  attributed  to 
Montgomery  himself.  When  the  civil  war  began 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  Kansas  volun- 
teers, but,  acting  under  a  political  commander,  accom- 
plished httle.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  lie  was  com- 
missioned to  recruit  the  first  colored  regiment  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  continued  to  serve  the 
Federal  cause  until  Gen.  Lee's  surrender.  At  the 
battle  of  Olustee  in  Florida,  in  February,  1864,  Col. 
Montgomery  commanded  the  reserves,  and  saved 
the  defeated  Federal  forces  from  total  rout,  although 
his  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  adjutant  and  several 
other  ofticers  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Here  again 
he  suffered  in  having  an  uuwarlike  commander, 
and  lacked  full  opportunity  to  display  his  military 
genius.  After  his  return  to  Kansas,  he  lived  in  a 
retired  and  peaceful  manner  until  his  death.  During 
his  last  years  he  was  much  given  to  religious  observ- 
ances. He  was  a  handsome  man,  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  sinewy  frame.  His  glance  was  particularly 
keen  and  expressive.  A  writer  in  the  "Kansas 
Magazine "  said  of  him  :  "Montgomery  died  poor. 
Though  he  had  opportunities  during  his  life  time  to 
steal  himself  rich  in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  pre- 
ferred, like  the  honorable  and  unselfish  man  that  he 
was,  to  do  right  rather  than  be  rich,  and  to  leave 
his  children  the  legacy  of  an  unstained  name  rather 
than  bonds  and  lands."  Col.  Montgomery  died  in 
Linn  county,  Kan.,  Dec.  6,  1871. 

DEVOE,  Frederick  William,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  26,  1838,  son  of  John  and 
Sophia  (Farrington)  Devoe.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  Frederick  de  Veaux, 
a  native  of  France  and  a  Huguenot, 
who  fled  to  Mannheim,  Germany, 
and  thence  emigrated  to  New  York 
in  1675.  The  family  is  an  ancient 
one,  of  Norman  origin,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name  from 
tlie  district  of  Vaux.  Frederick  De 
Veaux,  who  was  a  merchant,  with 
two  brothers,  who  came  over  about 
the  same  time,  settled  in  Harlem,  and 
married  Hester,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Tourneur.  By  this  marriage  and  by 
purchase,  he  became  the  owner  of 
large  farms  and  other  tracts  of  land 
on  Manhattan  island  and  at  Morrisania 
and  New  Rochelle.  His  grandson, 
Frederick  de  Voe,  born  about  1710,  settled  on  a  farm 
on  the  Phillipse  manor,  below  Yonkers,  and  sufllered 
the  loss  of  his  property  for  loyalty  to  King  George. 
His  son,  John,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  army 
during  the  revolution,  bought  a  part  of  the  confis- 
cated Phillipse  estate  after  the  war,  and  lived  upon 
it  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  married,  in 
1779,  to  Rebecca  Devoe,  a  near  relative,  who  bore 
him  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  was  John  Devoe, 
who  served  in  the  army  for  a  short  time  during  the 
war  of  1813.  Frederick  W.  Devoe  attended  private 
schools  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
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became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  liis  brother,  Isaac,  at 
Spotswood,  N.  J.  Three  years  later  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  entered  the  house  of  Jackson  & 
Robins,  dealers  in  drugs,  paints,  varnishes  and  oils, 
on  Wall  street,  in  which  his  brother,  John,  was 
junior  partner.  From  1848  until  1852  he  was  a  clerk 
in  the  house  of  Butler  &  Raynolds,  dealers  in  the 
same  products,  in  the  last- mentioned  year  forming 
the  firm  of  Raynolds  &  Devoe,  and  succeeding  to  the 
business  of  Schank  &  Downing,  on  Fulton  street. 
The  firm  was  reorganized  in  1864,  becoming  F.  W. 
Devoe  &. Co.,  and  in  addition  to  the  paint  business 
made  a  specialty  of  refining  petroleum,  shipping  the 
product  called  Devoe's  brilliant  oil  all  over  tlie 
world.  This  branch  of  tlie  business  was  sold  in  1873. 
In  1890  the  firm  was  incorporated  under  its  old 
name  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  Devoe  as 
president ;  but  two  years  later  another  change  was 
made,  and  the  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 
was  formed,  Mr.  Devoe  becoming  president  and  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Devoe  was  appointed  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation in  1880  by  Mayor  Cooper,  and  reappointed  by 
Mayors  Edspn,  Hewitt  and  Grant.  It  was  due  to  him, 
in  great  measure,  that  industrial  instruction  in  tlie 
city  scliools  was  established ;  and  his  resignation,  in 
1891,  was  a  great  loss  to  tlie  cause  of  education.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hill  a  trustee  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  New  York 
HomcEopatliic  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  and  is 
president  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Greater  New  York 
commission  in  1890.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Holland 
and  St.  Nicholas  societies,  of  the  New  York  Micro- 
scopical Society,  and  of  several  musical  organiza- 
tions, and  is  a  warden  of  the  Church  of  Zion  and  St. 
Timothy  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

AVERY,  Joliu  Campbell,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  May  4,  1851,  son  of  Albert  L.  and 
Emily  (Campbell)  Avery.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Grotou,  Conn.  Several  of  his  family  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Griswold 
and  elsewhere  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  John  C.  Avery 
was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans  and 
Connecticut  during  the  civil 
war,  his  father  being  a  Union 
man;  and  afterwards  at  the 
Vermont  Episcopal  Institute  at 
Burlington,  Vt.  From  Burling- 
ton he  returned  to  Florida, 
where  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies under  a  private  tutoi',  after 
which  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Geoi'gia,  and  was  gradu  ■ 
ated  in  1873.  He  was  anni- 
versary orator  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  Feb.  23,  1872. 
On  returning  home  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Gen.  E.  A. 
Perry,  afterwards  governor  of 
Florida,  and  was  admitted  to 
.  the  bar  in  1873.     He  remained 

m  Pensacola,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1888  Mr.  Avery  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  criminal  court  of  record.  After  serving  on  the 
bench  three  years,  he  resigned  to  resume  the  practice 
of  law.  He  has  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
ranks  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state.  On 
Nov.  21,  1876,  Mr.  Aveiy  was  married  to  Minnella, 
I.  Davidson,  and  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He 
IS  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  P.  and  the  K.  of  H., 
and  is  president  of  the  Florida  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

WILKINSON,  Oziel,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Smithfield,  Providence  co.,  R.  L,  Jan.  30,  1744. 
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son    of    John    and  Ruth  (Angell)  Wilkinson.     At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was   married  to  Lydia 
Smith  of  Smithfield,  who  bore   him  six   sons  and 
four  daughters.     Oziel  Wilkinson  was   a  man  of 
great  inventive  faculty,  and  this  was  inherited  by 
several  of  his  sons,  three  of  whom  took  up  their 
father's  trade,  blacksmithing.     About  the  year  1783 
the  family  removed  to  Pawtucket,  at  that  time  a 
mere  village,  on  account  of  the  abundant  water 
power  and  the  forges  and  mills  in  operation  there. 
In  1784-85  he  started  an  anchor-mill,  and  also  made 
cut-nails,  farm  tools  and  domestic  utensils.     A  few 
j'ears  later  he  built  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  and 
became  owner  also  of  a  flour-mill,  where  he  ground 
grain,  procured  from  Albany.     The  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  Wilkinsons  built  up  Pawtucket,  and 
made  it  the  principal  centre  of  the  iron  and  machin- 
ery manufacture  in  Inat  part  of  the  country.     The 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  Hannah,  to  Samuel  Slatei-, 
enlarged  his  business  interests,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
joined  his  son-in-law  in  the  cotton  manufacture.     In 
1804  a  road  between  .Pawtucket  and  Boston  was  con- 
structed, and  thirteen  miles  of  this  were  completed 
by  him,  the  implements  being  furnished  from  his 
own  establishment.     This  turnpike  gave  him  easy 
access  to  the  chief  market  for  his  nails.     Mr.  Wilkin- 
son bought  in  connection  with  his  sons  in-law  a  water 
power  on  the  Quinuebaugh  river  in  Connecticut,  and 
aided  in  bringing  prosperity  to  Pomfret.     His  eldest 
child,  Lucy,  became  the  wife  of  Timothy  Greene, 
of  Potowam,  Warwick,  who  was  a  partner  of  his 
father-in-law  and  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Slater. 
His  twin  sons,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  were  extensive 
iron  manufacturers  at  Pawtucket,  Providence  and 
Fall  River,  and  had  large  cotton-mills  at  Pawtucket, 
Valley  Falls    and   Albion,   but  in   1829  they  lost 
heavily,  and  later  their  mills  and  shops  passed  into 
other  hands.      David,   fourth   child   of   Oziel,  was 
the  inventor  of   a  sliding  lathe,  a  slide  or  gauge 
lathe,  and  of  a  steamboat,  said  to  have  anticipated 
Robert  Pulton's.     Daniel,   the  seventh  child,  was 
connected  with  the  Pomfret  factories,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm.     Smith,  the  ninth  child,  became  ii  manu- 
facturer in  Putnam,  Conn.     Lydia,  the  tenth  child, 
became  the  wife  of  Hezekiah  Howe,  a  manufacturer 
of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.     The  second  daughter  of  Oziel, 
Marcy,  married  Willia\ii  Wilkinson,  of  Providence, 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  University  Gram- 
mar School,  and  for  several  }'earsa  representative  in 
tlie  general  assembly.     Oziel  Wilkinson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.     He  died  in  Paw- 
tucket, Oct.  23,   1815. 

WILKINSON,  David,  inventor,  v.'as  born  at 
Smithfield,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  Jan.  5, 1771,  third 
son  and  fourth  child  of  Oziel  and  Lydia  (Smith) 
Wilkinson.  He  was  tiie  most  famous  of  the  family 
— one  noted  in  the  annals  of  manufacturing  in  New 
England,  displaying  mechanic::!  genius  at  an  eaily 
age.  At  the  age  of  six,  it  is  said,  he  was  made  to 
help  in  the  business  of  heading  nails — his  father 
being  a  blacksmith—"  "ly  being  set  astride  of  a  log, 
and  with  his  foot  in  a  stirrup  he  would  work  the  press 
which  had  been  constructed  by  his  father  for  this 
purpose."  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  anchors,  nails  and  other 
articles  of  hardware,  and  later  in  cotton  manufac- 
ture. In  1797  David  invented  a  gauge  and  sliding 
lathe  for  turning  iron  and  brass,  and  in  1798  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  it;  but  he  derived  little  benefit 
from  it,  and  when  the  patent  right  expired,  twelve 
years  later,  neglected  to  renew  it.  The  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment derived  so  much  benefitfrom  his  invention, 
which  was  used  in  constructing  many  machines  for 
armories  and  arsenals,  that  in  1848  congress  voted 
him  $10,000.  He  forged  the  iron  work  and  turned 
the  spindles  and  rollers  for  the  first  machines  used 
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by  Samuel  Slater,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  made 
the  machinery  for  the  historic  old  Slater  mill.  It  is 
claimed  for  Wilkinson  that  he  was  the  first  person  in 
this  coiintry  to  use  steam  for  propelling  boats,  anti- 
cipating the  experiment  of  Robert  Fulton  by  sixteen 
years — which,  if  true,  was  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  mere  youth.  The  boat  used  was  one  of  ahout 
twelve  tons  burden,  and  had  belonged  to  a  large  India 
ship,  owned  by  John  Brown.  Wilkinson  built  the 
engine,  and  a  mechanic  named  Ormsbee  the  boiler, 
ana  the  preparations  were  made  at  a  retired  place 
called  Winsor's  cove,  about  three  miles  from  Provi- 
dence. The  boat  made  a  trip  to  Providence,  thence 
to  Pawtucket,  and  then  returned  to  Providence,  but 
nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done  with  it. 
In  1829  David  Wilkinson  failed  in  business,  and  re- 
moved to  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  having  been  urged  to  do  so 
by  members  of  the  Cohoes  Co.  organized  to  develop 
the  water  power  on  the  Mohawk  at  that  place. 
Early  in  1831,  with  Hezekiah  Howe,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister  Lydia,  and  had  been  associated  with 
him  at  Pawtucket  and  Wilkinsonville,  lie  erected  a 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery.  When 
manufacturing  ceased  to  be  profitable,  he  engaged  in 
the  building  of  bridges  and  canals  and  other  enter- 
prises, in  which  his  mechanical  skill  could  be  util- 
ized. Both  Pawtucket  and  Cohoes  are  indebted 
deeply  to  David  Wilkinson  for  their  industrial  prog- 
ress, and  the  former  city  for  his  aid  in  other  ways, 
such  as  the  founding  of  St.  Paul's  church  and  of 
Union  Lodge.  He  was  married  to  Martha  Sayles, 
a  direct  descendant  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Roger  Williams.  She  bore  him  four  children.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  died  at  Caledonia  Springs,  Ontario, 
Feb.  3,  1852,  but  his  remains  were  interred  at 
Pawtucket. 

BUSHNELL,  Horace,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Bantam,  in  the  township  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  April 
14,  1802,  son  of  Ensign  and  Dotha  (Bishop)  Bush- 
nell,  both  of  sterling  New  England  parentage.  He 
spent  his  early  years  on  his  father's  farm  in  New 
Preston,  Litchfield  county.  He  also  worked  at 
times  in  his  father's  little  dressing  and  carding 
mill.  In  1821  his  religious  faith,  hitherto  one  of  rea- 
son, became  one  of  deep  conviction,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  accept,  rather  late,  the  col- 
lege education,  declined  four  years  earlier,  when 
offered  him  by  his  parents.  When  he  entered  Yale 
College,  in  1823,  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  maturity,  as  well  as  of  his  abilities, 
soon  came  to  the  front  in  his  class.  As  he  began  to 
think  for  himself,  the  grounds  of  the  religious  belief 
in  which  he  had  been  bred  were  shaken;  and  when 
he  left  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  assailed  by 
religious  doubts,  he  gave  up  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  ministry,  silently  implanted  in  him  by  his  mother 
from  his  first  hour  of  being.  He  taught  school  in 
Norwich  for  a  year,  and  for  another  year  was  junior 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Journal  of  Commerce." 
Then  he  went  back  to  Yale  to  study  law,  and  soon 
accepted  a  tutorship  in  the  college,  carrying  on  the 
double  work  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was 
ready  for  the  bar.  But  during  a  revival  in  college 
he  saw  a  way  to  the  solution  of  his  doubts,  and  from 
that  moment  began  his  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
In  1833  he  was  called  to  the  North  Congregational 
Church  in  Hartford,  and  the  same  year  married 
Mary  Apthorp,  of  New  Haven,  and  brought  her  to 
the  home  in  Hartford  which  was  theirs  together  for 
forty-three  years.  They  had  five  children  :  one  son 
and  four  daughters.  In  1845  he  went  to  Europe  for  a 
year.  Returning  greatly  quickened  by  the  broader 
life  and  by  contact  with  men,  he  began  his  work  as  a 
writer,  and  published  his  book  on  '  *  Christian  Nur- 
ture," in  1847.  It  immediately  challenged  criti- 
cism by  its  "  dangerous  tendencies."  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  heard  in  public  addresses  in  New 


York,  Cambridge,  New  Haven  and  Andover.  "  Bar- 
barism the  First  Danger,"  W  its  forceful  exhibit  of 
public  conditions,  and  "Work  and  Play,"  by  its 
grace  and  literary  charm,  began  to  make  him  widely 
known.  In  1849  he  published  his  first  theological 
book,  ' '  God  in  Christ,"  which,  by  its  views  in  regard 
to  the  Trinity,  involved  him  at  once  in  a  controversy 
that  stirred  the  churches  of  Connecticut  to  the 
foundations.  He  was  charged  with  heresy  by  min- 
isterial associations,  but  passed  through  the  ordeal 
to  a  firmer  position  than  he  had  yet  occupied.  The 
book,  "  God  in  Christ,"  opens  with  a  "  Dissertation 
on  Language,"  which  affords  a 
key  to  his  method  of  handling 
and  expressing  religious  truth. 
Its  essential  doctrine  is  the  in- 
adequacy of  any  and  all  dogma 
to  embody  such  truth.  In  his 
view,  truth  in  the  spiritual  realm 
cannot  be  precisely  defined.  It 
is  necessarily  indefinite,  be- 
cause invisible  and  intangible. 
He  reasons  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  atonement  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  Christ  must  be  presented 
under  symbols  and  by  imagi- 
native and  poetical  analogies. 
"  Christ  in  Theology,"  published 
in  1851,  was  liis  spirited  con- 
tribution to  the  controversy  in 
which  he  was  involved  by  his 
former  book.  In  the  same  year 
he  delivered  at  Litchfield  his  "  Age  of  Homespun" 
— an  inimitable  picture  of  New  England  home  life. 
In  1852  he  began  his  book  on  "Nature  and  the 
Supernatural, "  finally  published  in  1858.  This  book 
was  an  original  contribution  to  the  religious  thought 
of  the  time,  and  remains  profoundly  suggestive  in 
the  field  now  illumined  by  the  discoveries  of  evo- 
lution. The  next  year  he  began  his  campaign  to 
obtain  a  park  for  the  city  of  Hartford,  which  after 
five  years  of  persistent  labor  ended  victoriously;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  events  of  his  life  was  the 
message  which  came  to  him,  a  dying  man,  from  tlie 
city  council,  to  the  effect  that  the  park  had  been 
named,  for  him,  Bushnell  Park.  In  1855  his  health 
becoming  seriously  impaired,  hewent  to  Cubafortlie 
winter,  and  the  next  year  to  California,  where  he 
found  himself  intensely  interested  in  the  exciting 
events  of  the  period  of  the  vigilance  committee,  and 
the  varied  aspects  of  a  nature  ne  w  to^  him.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  then  just  in  its  beginnings 
and  seeking  a  permanent  location,  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  search,  traversing  the  country  with  an 
engineer's  eye  for  possibilities  and  selecting  the  site 
finally  chosen.  He  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
university,  but  after  the  delay  of  a  year  or  two  he 
finally  declined  the  oflice,  being  unequal  to  its  duties. 
In  1859  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  his  beloved  North 
Church,  and  entered  upon  what  he  called  his  "  min- 
istry-at-large,"  the  writing  of  books,  which  occupied 
the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life.  The  books 
belonging  to  this  period  were  :  "The  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice," in  its  original  form,  three  volumes  of  sermons, 
and  "Forgiveness  and  Law,"  a  revision  of  "The 
Vicarious  Sacrifice."  There  were  also  three  volumes, 
one  of  them  posthumous,  of  collected  essays  and  ad- 
dresses, which  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  his 
writings.  These  are:  "Work  and  Play,"  "Moral 
Uses  of  Dark  Things"  and  "Building  Eras."  He 
died  at  Hartford,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

GBAY,  Oliver  Crosby,  educator,  was  born  in 
Jefferson,  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  Dec.  80,  1832,  eldest  son 
of  Peter  Tufts  and  Elizabeth  (Kennedy)  Gray.  His 
father,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
was  a  noted  physician  of  Maine  ;  and  his  grandfather, 
Robert  Gray,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  a 
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soldiei  in  the  revolution,  was  distinguished  in  the 
Congregationalist  ministry  throughout  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  The  Gray  family  Is  of  the  old  colo- 
nial stock,  dating  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  1630;  and  the  doctor's  maternal  ancestors,  the 
Kennedys,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Maine, 
and,  by  origin,  Scotch  covenanters.  Oliver  C.  Gray 
was  prepared  for  college  under  the  celebrated  edu- 
cator. Dr.  J.  H.  Hanson,  and  entering  Waterville  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  University)  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1855.  Immediately  afterward  he  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  was  for  two  years  city  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  He  was  afterwards  for  two  years  principal  of 
Monticello  Seminary,  Minnesota,  and  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  was  in  charge  of  a  female 
seminary  at  Princeton,  Dallas  co.,  Ark.  In  May, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  3d  Arkansas  cavalry,  and 
served  in  various  capacities  in  the  Confederate  army 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  For  seven  years  there- 
after (1867-74),  he  was  con- 
nected with  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
was  for  three  years  at  its  head. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  and 
held  that  position  continuously 
until  August,  1885.  During 
the  years  1886-87  he  held  the 
positions  of  mayor  of  Fayette- 
ville.  Ark.,  and  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  Being  re-elected  to  his 
former  position  in  the  univer- 
sity in  August,  1888,  he  entered 
upon  a  second  incumbency  of 
seven  years'  duration,  serving 
until  elected  to  the  position 
he  now  holds.  In  September, 
1895,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Little  Rock, 
and  has  ably  duplicated  his  former  educational 
record.  Dr.  Gray  belongs  to  all  the  Masonic  bodies 
recognized  as  such  in  America.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  and  has  taken  high  rank  in  its  coun- 
cil;. Tlie  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1868,  and  LL.D.  in  1885,  both  by  his  alma 
mater.  Dr.  Gray  has  been  twice  married:  first,  in 
May,  1868,  to  Virginia  L.  Davis  of  Gushing,  Lincoln 
CO.,  Me.,  who  died  in  1886,  leaving  two  children; 
and,  second,  in  June,  1889,  to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Beattie, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Solon  Borland,  U.  S.  senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  U.  8.  minister  to  Central  America. 

HENDERSON,  Richard,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Hanover  county,  Va.,  in  1734.  His  parents  being 
poor,  his  early  life  was  passed  on  the  frontier,  and 
under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  to  education 
that  he  was  nearly  of  age  before  he  )iad  learned  to 
read  or  write.  Meantime,  however,  his  natural  abili- 
ties had  shown  themselves,  and  he  was  appointed 
constable  in  his  district,  and  afterwards  under-sheriff. 
In  1763  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  obtain- 
ing access  to  a  library  of  law  books,  the  disadvan- 
tages that  had  previously  prevented  his  advancement 
were  removed,  and  by  liis  natural  aptitude  for  studv 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary examination  for  admission  to  the  bar.  In  1769 
he  received  the  appointment  of  associate  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  and  in  the  following  year  came 
into  conflict  with  the  populace,  who  had  become  ex- 
cited by  the  unjust  system  of  taxation  enforced  by 
Gov.  Tryon.  In  fact,  the  province  of  North  Caro- 
hna  at  that  time  was  being  largely  affected,  both 
politically  and  socially,  by  the  organization  after- 
wards known  as  the  "Regulators."  As  in  most  of  the 
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American  colonies,  there  was  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
North  Carolina  which  was  highly  favorable  to  the 
impending  revolutionary  struggle.  The  control  of 
public  affairs  by  the  Royalist  officials  had  become 
obnoxious  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  the  general  outlook  was  continually  growing 
more  threatening.  Appointments  to  high  offices, 
with  vast  opportunity  for  doing  public  injury,  had 
been  vested  by  the  crown  in  persons  of  unscrupu- 
lous character,  who  were  only  too  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  opportunities;  and  these  had  filled 
most  of  the  minor  positions  by  their  creatures  and 
tools,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  inhabitants  who 
did  not  hold  office.  An  additional  occasion  for  popu- 
lar ill-feeling  lay  in  tlie  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of  Scotch 
and  English  tradesmen  and  storekeepers,  who  kept 
the  farmers  and  hunters  of  the  country  continually 
in  debt,  and  consequent  ill-feeling.  Judge  Hender- 
son was  peculiarly  successful  in  dealing  with  these 
conditions,  showing  himself  in  repeated  instances  a 
man  of  remarkable  ability  and  insight.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  residence  in  North  Carolina,  he  began 
to  invest  in  land,  with  the  idea  that  in  that  way  he 
would  eventually  reap  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  ex- 
penditure. When  independence  was  declared  and 
North  Carolina  organized  its  state  government, 
Henderson  was  re-elected  judge,  but  declined  the 
office,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  his  land  specu- 
lations. He  interested  the  celebrated  pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone,  in  this  undertaking,  and,  in  association 
with  James  Harrod,  Richard  Calloway,  Thomas 
Slaughter  and  others,  effected  a  treaty  with  the 
Cherokee  chiefs,  known  to  history  as  the  treaty  of 
Watauga,  by  which  he  and  his  associates  obtained 
possession  of  a  territory  which  comprised  more  than 
half  the  present  state  of  Kentucky.  Under  the  name 
of  Transylvania,  a  government  was  organized  with 
Henderson  as  president  and  Boonesborough  as  the 
capital.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  of  this  com- 
pact and  arrangement  went  for  nothing,  since  Hen- 
derson's purchase  from  the  Indians  proved  an  in- 
fringement of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  was  annulled.  In  order  to  compensate 
Henderson  and  the  others  for  their  settlement  of  the 
wilderness,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  granted  them 
a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square  on  the  Ohio,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Greene  river.  In  1779  Judge 
Henderson  was  appointed  one  of  six  commissioners 
to  run  the  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
into  Powell's  valley.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
Tennessee,  and  for  a  time  lived  at  Nashville,  where 
he  practiced  law.  He  afterwards  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  Hillsborough,  Granville  co., 
N.  C,  Jan.  30,  1785. 

FARMER,  Elihu  Jerome,  author  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  in  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1886.  His  family  is 
of  English  extraction,  and  his  ancestry  is  traced  back 
to  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  His  aarly  education  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  1851  he  entered  Haverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  He  began 
his  business  life  as  a  banker,  and  continued  in  this 
line  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  1870  he  com- 
menced writing  articles  on  finance  for  the  Cleveland 
and  New  York  papers;  also  occasionally  touching 
upon  politics,  but  inclining  at  that  time  more  to 
poetry  and  art.  In  1875  he  published  the  first  illus- 
trated paper  ever  issued  in  Cleveland,  entitled  the 
"Pictorial  World,"  and  while  the  paper  was  an 
acknowledged  success  in  artistic  and  literary  merit  it 
was  in  advance  of  its  time.  In  1881  Mr.  Farmer 
visited  the  Rocky  mountain  states,  and  while  there 
wrote  a  brilliant  series  of  letters  for  the  Cleveland 
"Leader."  In  1882-83  he  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Ohio  as  a  commissioner  to  the  great  min- 
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ing  exposition  held  during  those  years  in  Denver. 
This  gave  Mr.  Farmer  an  opportunity  to  gather 
valuable  facts,  which  he  embodied  in  a  volume  en- 
titled, "Resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  In 
1884  Mr.  Farmer  published  "  The  Conspiracy 
Against  Silver,"  a  valuable  work  on  bimetallism.  In 
1886  he  began  the  publication  of  a  semi-monthly  pa- 
per, called  "The  Silver  Dollar, "  which  he  continued 
for  five  3'ears,  gathering  a  vast  amount  of  statistical 
arguments  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  of  which  he  is  a 
strong  supporter.  From  1883  to  1893  Mr.  Farmer 
carried  on  extensive  silver-mining  operations  in 
Colorado.  His  latest  literary  work  is  a  book  entitled 
"England  and  America." 

FABMEB,  Lydia  (Hoyt),  journalist  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  daughter  of 
James  M.  and  Mary  Ella  (Beebe)  Hoyt.  Her  grand- 
father, Alexander  M.  Beebe,  LL.D.  of  New  York 
city,  was  a  fellow-student  with  Washington  Irving 
and  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  the  law-office  of  Judge 
Ogden  HoflEman.  Her  maternal  great-grandfather 
was  Dr.  Ogilvie,  for  fifty  years  rector  of  Trinity 
parish  in  New  York  city.  She  was  educated  in 
Cleveland,  at  private  and  public  schools,  where  she 
early  evinced  strong  talent  in  music,  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  became  an  accomplished  linguist.  Since 
1884  she  has  engaged  in  writing,  beginning  by  con- 
tributing prose  and  verse  to  the  leading  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines.  In  1896  she  was  appointed 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Boston  Ideas,"  to  write 
weekly  criticisms  under  the  heading  "  Flashes  from 
Literature."  Shehasalso  contributed  reviews  to  the 
"Arena."  She  has  published:  "  A  Story  Book  of 
Science  "  (1886);  "  Boys' Book  of  Famous  Rulers  " 
(1886):  "Girls'  Book  of  Famous  Queens"  (1887); 
"The  Prince  of  the  Flaming  Star"  (1857);  "The 
Life  of  Lafayette"  (1888);  "  A  Short  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  "  (1889);  "A  Knight  of  Faith" 
(1889);  "A  Moral  Inheritance"  (1890);  "What 
America  Owes  to  Women  "(1893);  "  Aunt  Belindy's 
Points  of  View"  (1894);  "The  Doom  of  the  Holy 
City  "(1895),  and  "The  Nero  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." "  The  Doom  of  the  Holy  City  "  was  by  per- 
mission dedicated  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  had 
written  a  letter  in  commendation  of  her  former  work, 
"A  Knight  of  Faith."  "Aunt  Belindy's  Points" 
was  described  in  the  "  Bookman"  as  "  marked  by 
shrewd  wit,  keen  observation  and  broad  characteri- 
zation," and  a  critic  in  "Current  Literature"  wrote: 
"In  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer's  popular  little  book  of 
typical  sketches,  humorous  philosophy,  fashionable 
fawc  pas  and  quaint  logic  form  the  setting  for  a  pleas- 
ing love-story,  interwoven  with  many  bright  bits  of 
amusing  dialect  and  social  fads,  which  give  constant 
change  of  scene,  and  afford  artistic  shadings  and 
picturesque  portraiture."  The  Boston  "  Journal  of 
Education  "  said:  "The  works  of  Lydia  Hoyt  Far- 
mer improve  steadily,  which  is  rarely  true  with 
writers  who  do  so  much  and  along  such  varied  lines." 
She  is  the  wife  of  Elihu  Jerome  Farmer,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

CHAPPELL,  Chester  Will,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Cazeuovia,  Madison  co.;  N.  Y.,  April  5, 
1845,  eldest  of  the  seven  children  of  Chester  Loomis 
and  Sarah  Maria  (Jackson)  Chappell.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  fami- 
lies of  New  England.  John  and  Barbara  (Webster) 
Chappell  of  Andover,  Conn.,  were  his  great  grand- 
parents. Their  son,  .John  Webster  Chappell  (born 
June  14, 1793,  died  Feb.  5,  1878),  his  grandfather,  re- 
moved in  1831  to  Cazenovia,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  purchased  an  estate,  and  remained  until 
his  death;  his  wife  was  Esther  Loomis,  a  native  of 
Columbia,  Conn. ,  who  died  Sept.  5, 1849.  Their  son, 
Chester  L.  Chappell,  was  born  at  Andover,  Conn., 
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Aug.  31,  1819  ;  was  educated  at  the  Cazenovia  Semi- 
nary, and  lived  on  his  farm  near  the  village  until 
1879,  when  he  retired  from  business,  and  now  resides 
in  Cazenovia.  On  Dec.  3, 1823,  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Jonas  and  Racliel  Jackson.  C.  Will 
Chappell  was  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  of 
which  he  is  now  a  trustee.  His  first  business  enter- 
prise was  as  partner  in  a  book  and  stationery  store, 
with  Charles  Ci-andall.  At  the  end  of  one  year  his 
father  bought  Mr.  Crandall's  interest,  and  placed 
the  management  of  the  entire  business  in  his  hands. 
Mr.  Chappell  conducted  it  successfully  until  1866, 
when  he  sold  out  and  devoted  some  time  to  travel- 
ing and  minor,  but  successful,  business  enterprises. 
Later,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Benjamin  E. 
Chase  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  where  they  conducted  the 
largest  and  finest  establishment  in  men's  furnishing 
goods  in  the  county,  until  1879,  when  they  sold 
out.  In  1877  Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Chase,  his 
partner,  and  John  F.  Tuttle  formed  a  corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  practically  revolutionizing  the 
old  methods  of  manufacturing  supplies  for  funeral 
directors  To  this  Mr.  Chappell  devoted  his  entire 
attention,  and  the  great  success  attained  was  due  in 
a  large  degree  to  his  business  and  executive  ability. 
So  wonderful  was  the  success,  that  in  1890  his  con- 
cern, known  as  the  Chappell,  Chase,  Maxwell  Co., 
united  with  the  National  Casket  Co.,  forming  a  cor- 
poration capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  which  absorbed 
all  the  minor  concerns  in  the  same  line  of  business,, 
and  established  large  manufactories  and  storehouses- 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  Mr.  ChappeU- 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  busi-, 
ness,  wliich  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  importiant 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
O.  W.  Sage  Manufacturing  Co. ;  director  of  Oneida 
Valley  Bank;  president  of  Oneida  Savings  Bank,  and 
is  interested  in  the  Oneida  Carriage 
Works,  and  the  Oneida  Chuck  Co. 
He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
securing  the  water-works,  the  fire 
department  and  street  raih-oad  for 
the  village  of  Oneida.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
superintendent  of  itsSunday-school, 
and  has  labored  with  success  in 
establishing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
many  other  benevolent  and  bene- 
ficial institutions  of  the  village. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
while  refusing  all  political  prefer- 
ment, he  has  greatly  advanced 
the  principles  advocated  by  his 
party  by  cogent  reasoning  and 
burning  eloquence.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  has  few  equals,  having 
gained  the  title  of  the  "silver- 
tongued  orator:"  Mr.  Chappell  is  a  Mason,  being  a 
member  of  the  Doric  chapter  No.  193,  R.  A.  M.  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y. ;  of  the  Syracuse  commandery  No.  35, 
K.  T. ,  and  of  tlie  consistory  of  the  same  place.  The 
great  number  of  successful  business  enterprises  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged;  his  active  interest  in 
education;  his  efforts  in  the  inculcation  of  Chris- 
tianity; his  unquestioned  patriotism  and  his  large 
liberality  in  supporting  every  worthy  enterprise  have 
made  his  name  prominent  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chappell  has  been  twice  married:  first, 
Nov.  9,  1869,  to  Emily  C.  Bridge  of  Oneida  Castle, 
who  died  Sept.  4,  1873;  and,  second,  Nov.  10,  1884, 
to  Mary  Wells  of  the  same  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chappell  have  traveled  extensively  in  America, 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  They  have  one  of  the 
best  private  libraries  in  the  state,  and  there  are  few 
persons  more  conversant  with  the  contents  of  their 
books.  Their  home,  with  its  surroundings,  is  a 
model  of  architecture  and  taste. 
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PERCIVAL,  James  Gates,  scientist  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1795.  Like 
Brainard  and  Kirke  White,  he  was  of  a  meditative 
disposition,  even  in  childhood,  and  preferred  the 
companionship  of  books  and  his  own  thoughts  to 
that  of  his  schoolmates.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he 
read,  understandingly,  books  on  astronomy  and  other 
scientific  subjects  that  would  have  puzzled  many 
students  well  advanced  in  such 
studies,  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  khowledge.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1815,  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  His  trag- 
edy, "Zaraor,"  was  presented  at 
the  commencement  exercises,  and 
was  favorably  commented  upon, 
though  it  is  not  kuown  that  pre- 
vious to  this  he  had  won  any  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet.  Soon  after  his 
graduation,  Percival  taught  school 
a  short  time  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  then  returned  to  Yale,  where 
he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1830. 
He  practiced  his  profession  a  short 
time  in  Berlin  with  indifferent 
success,  and  then  established  him- 
self in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where, 
it  appears,  he  gave  more  attention  to  literature  than 
to  his  patients;  for  it  was  here  that  he  wrote  "  Pro- 
metheus" and  the  first  part  of  "  Clio,"  which  were 
published  in  that  city  in  1832.  The  work  attracted 
some  attention;  but  Percival  found,  as  did  Simras, 
Hayne  and  other  Southern  writers  of  the  time,  that 
the  people  of  the  South  were  slow  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  literary  merit,  and  that  in  the  North  a  book 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  Southern  publisher  rarely 
attracted  much  attention.  In  1834  Percival  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  8.  army  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
but  resigned  in  a  few  months  to  become  a  surgeon 
in  the  recruiting  service  at  Boston,  Mass.  Here  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines;  he 
edited  Knox's  "Elegant  Extracts"  (Boston,  1836), 
and  publislied  a  collection  of  his  poems  (New  York, 
1836).  In  1827  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
he  published  the  third  part  of  "  Clio, "  translated 
with  notes  Malte  Brun's  geography  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
1834),  and  assisted  in  compiling  Noah  Webster's 
"Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  At  this 
period  in  his  life  Percival  began  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy, and  during  the  year  (1834)  explored  the  ranges 
of  trap-rock  extending  througli  Connecticut.  The 
next  year,  with  Prof.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  he  made 
a  geological  and  miueralogical  survey  of  the  state. 
His  report  of  this  survey,  which  was  not  published 
until  1842  (New  Haven),  is  a  mai-vel  of  conciseness— 
a  multitude  of  facts  being  clearly  presented  without 
the  use  of  a  supei-fluous  woi-d.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pomted  state  geologist  of  Connecticut,  which  position 
he  held  until  1843.  Prom  1841  to  1844  he  contributed 
to  New  Haven  and  other  journals  many  translations 
of  German  and  Slavonic  lyrics,  and  published  the 
"Dream  of  a  Day"  (New  Haven,  1843).  In  1853 
Percival  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  lead  mining 
region  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  foliowine  year  was 
appointed  geologist  of  that  .state.  His'first  report 
was  published  in  1855,  and  his  second  was  in  prepara- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death.     His  library,  of  more 
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*2U,U00.  His  complete  poems,  with  a  biography 
in  two  volumes,  were  published  in  Boston  in  1859' 
Some  of  Percival's  minor  poems  have  become 
•household  words,"  and  will  never  be  permitted  to 
go  into  oblivion.  Notable  among  the.se  are-  "The 
Coral  Grove";  "The  Graves  of  the  Patriots,"  and 
betting  Sail. '      Percival   died  at  Hazel  Green 


Wis.,  May  3,  1856,  and  was  buried  there.  Some 
years'  later  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave 
by  classmates  and  friends  in  New  Haven. 

PITMAN,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Feb.  23, 1785,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
(Cox)  Pitman,  and  grandson  of  John  and  Mary 
(Blower)  Pitman.  His  father,  a  native  of  Boston, 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  who  supplied  pulpits  in  New 
Jersey,  and  subsequently  at  Warren,  Pawtuxet, 
Providence  and  Seekonk,  R.  I.  John  Pitman,  8d, 
was  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  William  Williams 
of  Wrentham,  Mass. ,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth 
year.  He  then  entered  the  law  ofiice  of  Hon.  David 
Howell  in  Providence,  and  after  two  and  a  half  years' 
study  was  ready  for  admission  to  the  bar,  but  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  step,  and  going  to  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  continued  reading  in  the  oflBce  of  Hon. 
T.  Bailey.  In  1806  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
New  York  city,  and  not  long  after,  to  other  courts 
in  the  state,  but  removed  to  Kentucky,  intending  to 
settle  there.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Providence,  and 
in  1812  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years  and  built  up  a  large  practice.  In  1816 
he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  and  practiced 
there  until  1830,  when  he  returned  to  Providence, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  appointed  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Rhode  Island.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  judge,  and  so  great  was  his 
ability  and  so  just  and  satisfactory  his  I'ulings  that 
he  retained  the  office  until  his  death.  For  ten  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry;  for  eighteen, 
president  of  the  corporation  of  the  Providence  Athe- 
naeum, and  at  different  times  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  corporation  of  Brown  University. 
He  often  delivered  addresses  on  public  occasions, 
some  of  which  were  printed.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  in 
1842.  Judge  Pitman  was  married,  in  Providence 
in  1843,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Talbot,  who 
bore  him  nine  children,  six  of  whom  survived  their 
father.     He  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  17,  1868. 

BROOKS,  Charles  Timothy,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1813, 
eldest  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (King)  Brooks.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  Latin  School  at  Salem, 
and  entered  Harvard,  where  under  Prof.  Follen,  he 
acquired  a  deep  interest  in  the  German  language  and 
in  German  poetiy.  He  was 
graduated  in  1833,  and  then  en- 
tered the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School.  His  labors  in  the  Uni- 
tarian ministry  began  at  Na- 
hant,  Mass. ,  and  were  continued 
at  Bangor  and  Augusta,  Me. ,  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  elsewhere 
until  January,  1837,when  he  be- 
gan preaching  forthe  church  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  June, 
Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing 
giving  the  charge.  His  minis- 
terial work  was  several  times 
interrupted  by  journeys  taken 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  in 
1870  he  gave  up  preaching  on 
account  of  impaired  eyesight. 
His  literary  work  began  before 
1837;  but  his  first  book  was  published  in  that  year, 
and  was  a  translation  of  Schiller's  "  William  Tell." 
This  was  followed  by  many  volumes  of  translations 
of  prose  and  verso,  including  "Songs  and  Ballads 
from  the  German"  (1842);  "  GermanXyrics  "  (1853); 
"Faust  "(1856);  Jean  Paul's  "Titan"  (1863);  the 
first  part  of  the  "Jobsiade"  (1863);  Jean  Paul's 
"  Hesperus"  (1865);  Schafer's  "World-priest (1873); 
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Auerbach's  "Poet  and  Merchant"  and  Riickert's 
"Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin"  (1883.)  His  skill  as  a 
translator  was  praised  by  Carlyle,  and  it  is  in  this  field 
that  he  ranks  highest.  His  renderings  of  some  of 
the  modern  poets  are  unsurpassed  for  fidelity  and 
fiowing  grace.  Among  original  works  were  a  volume 
of  sermons.  ' '  The  Simplicity  of  Christ's  Teachings  "  ; 
"Aquidneck,"  a  poem  read  at  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Redwood  Library 
at  Newport  (1848);  "Controversy  Touching  the  Old 
Stone  Mill "  (1851),  opposing  the  theory  that  the 
Northmen  built  it;  "Songs  of  Field  and  Flood" 
(1854),  poems;  and  "  William  Ellery  Channing,"  a 
Centennial  Memory  (1880),  poem.  Mr.  Brooks  had 
the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  reform  movements  of 
the  day,  but  partly  by  reason  of  his  delicate  health, 
partly  because  he  was  wrapped  up  in  his  literary 
work,  he  was  not  conspicuously  identified  with  any 
of  them.  In  Newport  he  was  a  familiar  figure,  his 
gracious  mien  and  simple  manner  contrasting 
sti'angely  with  the  artificiality  of  the  fashionable  life 
of  the  place.  He  was  married,  at  Newport,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  to  Harriet  Lyman,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Hazard;  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Brooks  died  in  Newport,  June  14,  1883.  A 
memorial  of  his  life  was  written  by  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte. 

KATCLIFFE,   William  Cummins,   lawyer, 
was  born  in  Arkansas  county,  Ark.,  March  13,  1839, 
son  of    "William    Pleasant    and  Mary    McFadden 
(Cummins)   Ratcliffe.     His  father  was  a  famous 
Methodist  minister  in  Arkansas,  whose  record  as  a 
pioneer  preacher  was  phenomenal;  his  grandfather, 
Gideon  Ratcliffe,  was  a  prominent  planter  in  Wil- 
liamson county,   Tenn.,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
John  Ratcliffe,  a  resident  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  was 
famous  for  his  high  intellectual  attainments  and  his 
activity  in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  his 
state.     William  C.  Ratcliffe  attended  a  private  school 
in  Camden,  Ark. ,  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when 
he  entered  the  Mackenzie  Institute  of  Clarksville, 
Tex.     After  one  year  here  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Florence    Wesleyan    University,     Floi-ence,    Ala., 
where  he  was  graduated  with  first  honors  in  1859. 
In  recognition  of  his  ability  he  was  at  once  choseu 
junior  professor  of  mathematics  thei-e,  but  in  June, 
1860,  he  removed  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Garland  &  Randolph. 
His  studies  being  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,   he  enlisted  in  the    6th 
Arkansas    regiment,     serving 
through  all  theimportant  cam- 
])aigns  in  the  department  of  the 
West  and  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.     He  was  wounded 
iit  the  battles  of  Chickamauga, 
Ga.,  and  Franklin,  Tenn.     At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Little 
Rock,   and  soon  after  joined 
the  firm  of  Rice  &  Benjamin, 
which  was  dissolved  in  1868. 
Mr.    Ratcliffe    has    taken    a 
prominent  part  in  Democratic 
politics    in    his    state,  having 

served  in  the  legislature  (1877), 

■"ffi^?.  (/c-^<.yC...^£Jji^Si^    and  been  city  attorney  of  Lit- 
''  tie  Rock  for  two  terms,   be- 

side filling  other  important  offices.  His  practice  is 
extensive  and  has  been  unusually  successful,  and  he 
is  rated  among  the  best  equipped  lawyers  of  the 
.  state.  He  is  at  present  (1898)  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Galloway  Female  College,  Searcy, 
Ark.,  a  trustee  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  of  the  Little  Rock  Conference  Board  of 
Education,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  educational 


institutions  and  societies.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  married 
in  April,   1873,  to  Margaret  Mathilda,  daughter  of 
Peter  Hanger,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Matthew 
Cunningham,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Little  Rock.    They 
have  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James  (3d),  naval  offi- 
cer, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15,  1791, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman  of  Philadelphia  and 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  also  act- 
ing secretary  of  war,  in  Pres. 
Madison's  cabinet.  He  entered 
the  naval  service  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  consequently  his  prepara' 
tory  education  was  brief,  though 
he  must  have  been  a  diligent 
student,  as  he  spoke  with  great 
fluency  the  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  languages.  He  received 
his  warrant  as  midshipman,  Nov, 
33,  1805,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  on  March  30,  1810,  was  ap- 
pointed acting  lieutenant,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  President, 
under  command, of  Com.  John  Rodgers,  and  from 
this  vessel,  while  in  command  of  the  third  gun  divi- 
sion, Lieut.  Dallas,  in  an  action  with  the  English 
man-of-war  Little  Belt,  on  May  23,  1811,  fired  the 
first  hostile  gun  in  what  was  afterward  to  be  called 
the  war  of  1813.  This  incident  created  intense  ex- 
citement throughout  England  and  America,  as  war 
had  not  been  declared,  and  Lieut.  Dallas  was  cen- 
sured at  first  for  hasty  conduct.  In  a  subsequent 
court  of  inquiry  it  was  established  that  the  Little 
Belt  fired  first,  and,  acting  under  general  orders, 
Lieut.  Dallas  returned  the  fire  without  waiting  for 
a  direct  command  from  his  superior  officer.  He  was 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  on  March  4,  1811,  was 
commissioned  a  full  lieutenant  with  rank  from  June 
13,  1810.  He  served  during  this  war  with  Com. 
Rodgers'  and  Com.  Perry's  squadrons.  On  May 
11,  1815,  as  lieutenant-commander  of  the  Spitfire, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron  un- 
der Stephen  Decatur,  and  sent  to  Algiers  to  demand 
indemnity  for  depredations  upon  our  commerce.  He 
was  commissioned  master  commandant,  March  5, 
1817,  and  post  captain  (the  highest  rank  then  known 
in  the  navy)  April  24,  1838.  He  was  ordered  after 
this  to  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  with  power  to  es- 
tablish a  station,  and  it  was  through  his  work  there 
that  the  most  attractive  naval  station  of  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  planned  and  completed.  On 
July  16,  1835,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
West  India  squadron,  then  the  largest  afloat  in  the 
navy,  and  with  this  fleet  supported  Gen.  Scott  dur- 
ing the  war  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  rendering 
such  efficient  services  as  to  receive  the  recognition 
of  that  officer  and  the  government  in  the  naming  a 
fort  for  him  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida.  It  was 
while  in  command  of  this  squadron,  in  1837,  he 
settled  satisfactorily  some  delicate  matters  of  differ- 
ence between  this  country  and  Mexico  involving  our 
commerce;  and  proceeding  in  his  usual  impetuous 
manner  seized  the  Mexican  brig-of-war.  General 
Urea,  and  held  possession  of  her  until  satisfactory 
terms  were  agreed  upon.  In  1839  he  was  again  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  which  un- 
der his  direction  was  further  improved,  and  for  this 
the  thanks  of  congress  were  tendered  him  March  8, 
1836.  In  1843  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Pacific  squadron.  He  died  at  Callao,  Peru,  June 
3,  1844,  after  a  service  of  thirty-nine  years,  during 
w'hicli  he  received  only  nine  months'  leave  of  absence, 
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for  a  visit  to  China.  Commodore  Dallas  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Constantia,  a  sister  of 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  of  Gettysburg  fame.  By 
tbis  marriage  he  had  one  son,  Alexander  James, 
who  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  served  during  the  civil  war  ;  he  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Byrd 
Willis  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  great-granddaughter 
of  Col.  Fielding  Lewis,  and  Betty  Washington,  only 
sister  of  George  Washington.  Two  children,  a  son 
and  daughter,  by  this  marriage,  survive. 

DALXiAS,  Trevanion  Barlow,  soldier  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept. 
11,  1843,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  James  and  Mary 
Byrd  (Willis)  Dallas,  and  a  great-great  great-grandson 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Trevanion,  of  Cornwall,  England.  His 
father,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  fired  the  first  gun  in  the  war  of  1813  in  the 
action  with  the  Little  Belt,  off  New  Yoi-k.  His 
grandfather  also,  Alexander  James,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  secretary  of  the  national 
treasury  under  Madison;  and  his  uncle,  George 
Mifilin  Dallas,  was  attorney- general  of  Pennsylvania, 
successively  minister  to  Russia  and  England,  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  A  great-great- 
grandfather of  Trevanion  B.  Dallas  was  Dr.  Barlow, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer. Mr.  Dallas'  mother  was  a 
native  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
and  was  a  great-granddaughter 
(if  Col.  Fielding  Lewis,  the  revo- 
lutionary patriot,  and  Elizabeth 
or  Betty,  only  sister  of  George 
Washington.  Mr.  Dallas  was 
educated  piincipally  in  Virginia, 
and  partly  for  this  reason  and 
partly  because  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  his  relatives  on  his  mother's 
side,  lie  joined  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  the  South  in  1861;  his 
relations  on  his  father's  side  be- 
ing as  strongly  in  opposition  to 
secession.  As  soon  as  warfare 
was  decided  on,  ho  went  to  Flor- 
ida to  join  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Chase,  and  with  this  command  took  possession  of 
Forts  Barrancas  and  McRae  at  Pensacola.  After 
Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  took  command  at  Pensacola 
Mr.  Dallas  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  private, 
although  offered  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  army. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  detailed  to  attack  Wilson's 
zouaves  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and  took  part  with 
his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  After  this  en- 
gagement he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, and  served  through  the  war,  principally  on 
staff  duty  ;  en^ging  in  nearly  all  the  battles  in  which 
the  army  of  Tennessee  was  concerned,  and  was 
servmg  as  captain  of  arlillery  when  that  army  sur- 
rendered at  Greensboro,  N.  0.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  went  to  France  on  invitation  of  his  mother's 
sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Prince  Achille  Murat, 
eldest  son  ot  tlie  king  of  Naples,  and  Caroline  Bona- 
parte. Thus  he  had  the  privilege  of  moving  in 
court  circles  and  of  seeing  the  fashionable  life  of 
Pans  under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances;  but  a 
iite  of  ease  and  of  mere  pleasure  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  when  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  was  de- 
clared m  1866,  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  and 
served  as  volunteer  aide-de-camp.  When  peace  was 
declared,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  up 
some  form  of  business;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
"""    war  at  home,  his  personal   means  had  been 
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greatly  reduced,  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
he  entered  a  banking-house  in  New  York  city  A 
short  time  after,  he  removed  to  Charlottesville  Va 


to  engage  in  banking  there,  but  concluding  that  he 
was  more  likely  to  prosper  in  a  large  city  he  in  1869 
became  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Here  he 
took  up  a  new  line  of  business,  by  joining  the  whole- 
sale dry-goods  firm  of  Hugh  Douglas  &  Co.,  with 
which  he  remained  connected  untill879,  when  he  or- 
ganized a  stock  company  and  built  and  equipped 
mill  A,  of  the  Nashville  Cotton  Mills,  subsequently 
acquiring  mill  B.  These  now  constitute  the 
Phoenix  Cotton  Mills.  In  1891  Mr.  Dallas  secured 
the  help  of  some  New  York  and  "New  England 
capitalists,  organized  the  Dallas  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  built  and  equipped  a  large  mill  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  He  is  now  treasurer  and  general  mana- 
ger of  these  three  mills,  manufacturing  brown, 
bleached  and  colored  cloths,  which,  when  certain 
contemplated  additions  in  liuntsville  are  made  will 
employ  70,000  spindles,  2,200  looms  and  about  1,300 
hands,  and  represent  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
11,500,000.  Mr.  Dallas  has  a  beautiful  home  on 
West  End  avenue,  Nashville,  whose  tasteful  furnish- 
ings and  surroundings  testify  to  the  culture  of  its 
owner.  He  has  been  twice  married:  first,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  May  11,  1869,  to  Ella,  daughter  of 
Hugh  and  Nancy  (Hamilton)  Douglas ;  and,  second, 
at  Nashville,  Jan.  6,  1876,  to  Ida,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Moses  and  Anne  (Robinson)  Bonner.  By  the  first 
wife  he  had  one  son,  Hugh  Douglas,  who  is  now 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Dallas  -Manufacturing  Co., 
and  by  the  second,  two  sous  and  three  daughters. 

KILLEBKEW,  Joseph  Buckner,  scientist,  edi- 
tor and  author,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Tenn.,  May  29;  1831,  son  of  Bryan  Whitfield  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  (Ligon)  Killebrew.  He  descends 
from  historic  families  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina; 
his  first  American  ancestor,  William  Whitfield,  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Bertie  county,  N.  C,  in 
1720.  From  him  the  line  runs  through  his  son,  Wil- 
liam, an  active  patriot  in  the  American  revolution ; 
and  his  son,  William,  and  Hester  Williams,  his  wife. 
Tlie  third  William  owned  an  immense  estate  on  the 
river  Neuse,  and  to  each  of  his  twenty-nine  children 
he  bequeathed  $10,000.  His  daughter,  Mary,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Buckner  Killebrew,  who  removed 
from  North  Carolina  to  Montgomery  county,  TTenn., 
in  1796.  Their  son,  Bryan  Whitfield  Killebrew,  was 
a  man  of  fine  education,  noted  for  his  hospitality 
and  personal  popularity.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Matthew  Ligon,  an  emigrant  to  Montgomery 
county  from  Virginia,  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph 
Ligon,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  who  served  in  John 
Thompson's  company,  Nathaniel  Cocke's  regiment, 
and  Stevens'  brigade,  in  tlie  Virginia  line,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  May  and  Pleasants  families.  They 
had  two  sons,  Joseph  Buckner  and  Matthew  Ligon 
Killebrew.  Descended  from  such  ancestors,  Joseph 
B.  Killebrew  inherited  traits  of  mind  and  character 
which  have  brought  him  success  and  fame.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  neighboring 
schools,  interrupted  by  intervals  of  work  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  was  also  an  independent  student, 
reader  and  thinker,  and  very  early  in  life  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  classics,  history,  literature 
and  mathematics  from  his  own  private  study.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1856,  with  first  honors 
and  the  Latin  salutatory  at  commencement.  While 
an  undergraduate  he  was  editor  of  the  "North  Caro- 
lina University  Magazine."  On  graduation,  declin- 
ing the  proffered  tutorship  in  mathematics  to  his 
alma  mater,  he  returned  to  Clarksville  and  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Robb  &  Bailey,  until  October,  1867, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  On  Dec.  3,  1857, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of 
George  S.  Wimberly,  of  Montgomery  county,  who 
was  an  officer  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jacksou  at  the 
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battle  of  the  Horseshoe  in  1814.  Mr.  Wimberly,  a 
life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Killebrew,  had  appointed  him 
executor  under  his  will,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
relinquish  his  law  practice  and  remove  to  the  coun- 
try to  assume  the  management  of  the  large  planta- 
tion. To  this  work  he  gave  exclusive  attention  for 
fourteen  years,  and  became  a  successful  farmer. 
His  extensive  and  elegant  estate  is  named  "Bosco- 
bel."  Of  his  mansion,  a  friend  well  says:  "Hospita- 
bly spacious,  picturesquely  gray  and  rambling,  the 
sort  of  a  house  that  is  not  built  off  hand,  but  grows 
up  consonant  with  the  needs  of  the  broadest  culture 
and  the  most  generous  hospitality."  Mrs.  Kille- 
brew is  a  woman  of  rare  character  and  qualities. 
Earnest,  cordial,  full  of  magnetic  sincerity,  she  fills 
to  perfection  the  place  of  house-mother  and  wife. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  their  married  life  is  an 
ideal  one.  One  conspicuous  feature  of  this  delight- 
ful home  is  the  extensive  library  in  which  are  to  be 
found  works  on  nearly  every  branch  of  science,  as 
well  as  on  history,  poetry  and  general  literature.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  to  be  found  in  any  country  home  In 
his  farming  operations  he  becaoae  impressed  more 
and  more  with  the  need  of  a  popular  organ  to  pro- 
mote scientific  agriculture  and  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  stale,  and  in  1871  he  became 
agricultural  editor  of  the  "  Union  and  American,  "of 
Nashville,  entering  upon  a  new  and  brilliant  career. 
His  editorials  were  copied  all  over  the  South,  and 
not  only  supplied  information,  but  aroused  thought 
and  created  enthusiasm.  As  a  result,  in  less  than  a 
year,  a  stock  company  was  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  "Rural  Sun,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1873,  with  Mr.  Killebrew  as  editor-in-chief. 
Previously  in  the  same  year  he  had  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  for 
Tennessee,  and  also  became  assistant  state  superin- 
tendent of  education.  In  this  position  he  performed 
all  the  real  and  active  duties  of  superintendent;  can- 
vassing the  state,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public  schools.  He  made  two  valuable 
reports  to  the  legislature  (March  14,  1873  and  Jan. 
23,  1873)  accompanied  with  statistical  information, 
which  were  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Barnas  Sears, 
general  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  and 
extensively  used  to  promote  the  cause  of  public 
schools.  In  1873  the  present  school  system  of  the 
state  was  created  by  the  legislature,  a  result  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Killebrew's  efforts.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  was  reorganized  in  1873,  and  a 
board  of  six  commissioners  appointed,  with  Gen.  "W. 
H.  Jackson  as  president,  and  Mr.  Killebrew,  also  a 
commissioner,  as  secretary,  and  in  this  offlce  he 
rendered  valuable  services  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  bureau.  In  1874,  assisted  by  the 
state  geologist.  Dr.  J.  M.  SafEord  and  a  strong  corps 
of  local  writers,  he  issued  his  great  work,  "The  Re- 
soui'ces  of  Tennessee,"  which  liad  an  immense  circu- 
lation in  America  and  Europe,  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  such  men  as  Prof.  Huxley,  Mr.  James 
C.  Bayles,  and  others,  and  conceded  by  all  authori- 
ties the  ablest  publication  of  its  class  ever  issued. 
In  1876,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Saflford,  he  pub- 
lished "The  Geology  of  Tennessee,"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  state  for  use  in  the  schools.  In  re- 
cognition of  these  notable  works,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1878,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  When,  in  1875,  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  agriculture  was  abolished 
and  the  offlce  of  commissioner  of  agriculture,  statis- 
tics and  mines  created,  Mr.  Killebrew  was  appointed 
its  incumbent,  and  so  continued  until  1881.  During 
this  period  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles,  relating  to  the  mineral  and  agii- 
cujtural  resources  of  the  state,  together  with  valua- 
ble maps  and  charts;' his  geographical  map  of  Ten- 
nessee is  the  standard  authority.     He  also  traveled 


all  over  his  own  and  many  northern  states,  lecturing 
on  agricultural  topics,  and  everywhere  winning  the 
most  cordial  comments  of  the  press.  Among  his 
notable  publications  are:  "Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants"  (1878);  "Sheep  Husbandry"  (1879);  "To- 
bacco Culture"  (1876);  "Wheat  Culture"  (1877); 
"  Coal  and  Iron  in  Tennessee  "  (1881);  and  numerous 
monographs  on  various  subjects,  relating  to  the 
South  and  its  development.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  special  expert  on 
the  culture  and  curing  of  tobacco;  and  his  able  re- 
port (386  pages),  published  as  a  part  of  the  tenth 
census,  is  acknowledged  as  authority  throughout 
the  world.  He  was  chief  of  the  department  of 
woods  and  minerals  at  the  Atlanta  exposition  in 
1881,  and  commissioner  for  three  of  the  largest  rail- 
loads  of  the  South,  receiving  more  premiums  than 
any  other  exhibitor.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "Standard  Dictionary"  (1894),  one  of  the  grand- 
est productions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1894  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  immigration  for  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  and 
in  this  capacity  has  prepared  numerous  brochures 
on  the  resources  along  the  route.  Within  three 
years,  without  assistants,  he  settled  more  than  3,000 
families,  numbering  10,000  persons.  Mr.  Killebrew 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Tennessee  Exposition 
Co.,  one  of  its  directors,  and 
during  the  first  year  its  general 
secretary.  In  that  capacity  he 
canvassed  the  state,  and  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  president, 
Maj.  J.  W.  Thomas,  collected 
specimens  of  the  resources 
along  the  line.  This  exhibit 
was  one  of  the  most  complete 
ever  gathered,  and  embraced 
nearly  every  article  used  for 
human  comfort,  convenience 
or  support.  In  intervals  of 
leisure,  he  prepared,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Herbert 
Myrick  of  Massachusetts,  a 
work  entitled  ' '  Tobacco  Leaf  " 
(1877),  which  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  published.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Killebrew  has  been 
actively  interested  in  private 
enterprises,  and  is  a  large 
stockholder  in  many  of  the  mineral  and  mining  en- 
terprises of  Tennessee,  Vii'ginia  and  Alabama.  At  in- 
tervals in  his  public  and  private  duties,  he  has  found 
time  to  make  valuable  contributions  to  biographical, 
and  historical  literature,  and  has  written  more  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  leading  men  of  Tennessee 
than  perhaps  any  other  person.  As  a  writer  and 
speaker,  he  is  master  of  a  pure  and  elegant  diction. 
His  writings  also  show  his  versatility  and  the  wide 
extent  of  his  information.  As  a  business  man,  he 
has  shown  tireless  energy,  unerring  judgment  and 
spotless  integrity.  His  enterprises,  public  and  pri- 
vate, have  prospered;  and  among  the  friends  who 
have  acted  on  his  advice,  not  one  has  been  misled. 
He  has  six  children  living:  Mattie  May,  wife  of  W. 
S.  Jones;  Lulu,  wife  of  M.  J.  Orr,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Tenn. ;  George  Wimberly,  Joseph  Pleasants,  Alfred 
Buckner,  and  Joseph  Buckner  Killebrew,  Jr. ,  now 
assistant  physician  of  the  Alabama  Bryce  Insane 
Asylum,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Mr.  Killebrew  and  his 
wife  have  also  reared  and  educated  several  orphan 
children,  and  have  given  much  in  charities  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  his  family  are 
communicants  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

LINDSLEY,  Charles  Augustus,  physician, 
was  born  at  Orange,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  19, 1836, 
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only  son  of  John  and  Eliza  L.  (Condit)  Lindsley.  He 
traces  his  family  line  to  John  Linle,  or  Lindsley,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Branfoid,  Conn., 
and  whose  son,  Francis,  emigrated  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1666,  being  one  of  its  founders  ;  and  on  his  mother's 
side  to  Stephen  Condit,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Newark.  Oiarles  A.  Lindsley  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Orange,  received  private  instruction 
from  his  rector,  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  and  was  then  prepared  for  college  in  the 
school  of  Rev.  Anthony  Teu  Broek.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1849,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  institution  in 
1852.  After  leaving  college  he  was  employed  as 
the  assistant  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  and  the  same  year  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  oflBce  of  Asa  J.  Driggs,  M.D.,  at  Cheshire. 
He  also  attended  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  city,  and  later  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Yale  University.  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1853.  He  immediately  began  practice  in 
New  Haven,  where  he  has  remained  to  the  present 
time.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Yale  Medical  School, 
and  filled  the  position  until  1883,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1897.  He  was  dean  of  the 
faculty  from  1863  to  1885;  from  1864  to  1876  was 
attending  pliysician  of  the  Connecticut  State  Hos- 
pital; from  1865  to  1877,  secretary  of  the  General 
Hospital  Society,  and  from  1874  to  1888  was  health 
oflScer  of  New  Haven.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  Haven  Medical  Society  since  commencing 
practice,  and  in  1877  served  as  its  president.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  General  Hospital  Society  of  Con- 
necticut; honorary  member  of  the  New  Jer.sey  Medi- 
cal Society;  was  president  of  the  New  Haven  County 
Medical  Association  in  1875-76;  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society  in  1893,  the  centennial 
year  of  its  organization;  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  1891- 
93;  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Boards  of  Health 
in  1893-95:  vice-president  in  1877, 
and  now  (1898)  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, whose  membership  extends 
over  the  United  States,  Canada  ".nd 
Mexico.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Health  in  1878,  and  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberliu  in 
1884,  has  been  secretary  of  the  board 
and  its  executive  officer.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  New 
Haven  Dispensary  in  1863,  and 
served  as  vice-president,  until,  on 
the  death  of  Gov.  English,  he  be- 
came president.  His  contributions 
to  medical  literature  cover  a  period 
of  many  years'  duration.  The  first 
was  a  "  Dissertation  on  Puerperal  Convulsions,"  pub- 
lished in  the  ' '  Proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Medi- 
cal Society  "  (1858).  From  1874  to  1887  he  edited 
the  annual  reports  of  the  New  Haven  board  of 
health,  and  began  the  monthly  and  annual  pub- 
lication of  tabulated  statements  of  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  the  town.  Among  articles  contributed  to 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Connecticut  stale  board 
of  health,  which  were  edited  by  him  from  1884  to 
1891,  were:  "  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics  in  Con- 
necticut "  (1878);  "Sanitary  and  Unsanitary  Condi- 
tions of  the  Soil"  (1879);  "  Prevailing  Methods  of 
Sewage  Disposal"  (1880);  "Vaccination"  (1881); 
"Proprietary  Medicines;  their  Use  Demoralizing  to 
the  Medical  Profession  and  Detrimental  to  the  Public 
Welfare"  (1883).     Since  1884  he  has  edited  the  an- 
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nual  reports  of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  health, 
including  the  vital  statistics  of  the  state.  "  Facts  in 
Sanitation  of  Practical  Value  "  was  published  in  the 
report  of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  agriculture 
for  1889.  His  address  as  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  in  1893,  was  principally  devoted  to 
the  beginning  and  growth  of  sanitary  legislation  in 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  married,  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  April  13,  1853,  to  Lydia  L.,  daughter  of  Maj. 
Aaron  B.  Harrison,  descendant  of  Samuel  Harrison, 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Newark,  who  bore  him 
five  children,  of  whom  two  survive. 

FLAGG,  Wilson,  naturalist  and  author,  was 
born  at  Beverly,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and 
spent  three  months  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1833,  leaving  that  institution 
to  study  medicine.  Instead  of  practic- 
ing he  devoted  himself  to  lecturing 
on  natural  science  and  to  contribut- 
ing political  articles  to  newspapers. 
From  1840  on,  he  wrote  for  the 
"Magazine  of  Horticulture"  and 
similar  journals,  and  became  one 
of  the  early  contributors  to  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly."  From  1844 
to  1848  he  was  employed  in  the 
Boston  custom-house.  He  pub- 
lished three  delightful  volumes, 
"  Studies  in  the  Field  and  Forest" 
(1857);  "Woods  and  By-ways  of 
New  England"  (1873);  and  "Birds 
and  Seasons  of  New  England" 
(1875),  which  were  republished 
with  additions  in  1881,  with  the  titles 
"Halcyon  Days";  "A  Year  with 
the  Trees";  and  "A  Year  with  the  Birds."  He 
also  edited  "Mount  Auburn:  its  Scenes,  its  Beau- 
ties, and  its  Lessons."  Mr.  Flagg  died  at  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  6,  1884. 

TROTTSDALiE,  Leonidas,  soldier,  journalist 
and  educator,  was  born  in  Robertson  county,  Tenn., 
Feb.  13,  1833,  son  of  Bryson  Blackburn  and  Susan 
(Hicks)  Harrington  Trousdale.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  a  farmer  near  Springfield,  Tenn.,  and 
afterwards  a  pioneer  settler  in  Jackson,  Madison  co., 
Tenn. ,  whither  he  had  removed  when  the  son  was 
in  his  fourth  year.  Here  Leonidas  Trousdale  began 
attending  such  schools  as  were  accessible,  and  being 
a  clever  child, — his  father  did  his  utmost  to  facilitate 
his  studies, — he  made  very  rapid  progress.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
entered  the  Liberty  Academy.  Here  his  literary 
tastes  developed,  and  he  began  to  edit  a  weekly 
journal,  which  he  circulated  among  his  school- 
fellows in  manuscript.  In  1837  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  made 
his  second  journalistic  ventiire,  by  circulating  an- 
other manuscript  periodical  among  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. After  his  graduation  in  1841,  he  began  to 
teach  school  in  Carroll  county,  Miss.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  chancery 
court,  and  after  serving  in  this  capacity  for  a  few 
months,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  With  Jefferson  Davis  for  his  colonel  he 
served  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  after- 
wards, under  Gen.  William  C.  Butler,  participated 
in  the  storming  of  Monterey,  and  under  Gen.  Taylor, 
in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  For  his  gallantry  dur- 
ing the  last-named  engagement  he  was  promoted 
second  'lieutenant  of  his  company,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  being  mustered  out  of  service,  he  re- 
paired to  Carrollton,  Miss.,  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  "  Weekly  Democrat  "  until  1850.  He  was  then 
elected  assistant  clerk  of  the  Mississippi  senate,  but 
removing  soon  afterwards  to  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  he 
edited  there  a  Democratic    newspaper  called  the 
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"Tenth  Legion."  Subsequently  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  where  he  became 
editor  of  the  "  Gazette  and  Democrat,"  and  his  next 
position  was  as  co-editor  of  the  Memphis  "  Appeal," 
with  which  he  remained  eiglit  years.  In  1860,  when 
party  feeling  ran  high  throughout  the  country,  he 
transferred  his  services  to  the  Nashville  "  Union  and 
American."  Events  of  the  civil  war  suspended  the 
publication  of  this  periodical  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  journalist  once  more  became  a  soldier.  He 
acted  first  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Isham  G.  Harris,  and  afterwards,  having  been  pro- 
moted adjutant-general  of  brigade  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  he  participated  in  the  Chicka- 
mauga  campaign  of  1863.  When  it  terminated,  his 
failing  health  forced  his  resignation 
from  the  army,  and  he  renewed  his 
journalistic  labors.  At  this  period, 
in  connection  with  Maj.  Frank  M. 
Paul,  he  edited  one  of  the  most  I'e- 
markable  journalistic  products  of  the 
civil  war,  the  Chattanooga  "  Rebel." 
In  it  the  most  brilliant  war  literature 
Was  produced;  and  tiie  journal  became 
so  distasteful  to  its  antagonists,  that 
Gen.  Wilsou  of  the  Federal  army 
turned  the  whole  plant  in  the  streets, 
destroying  whatever  could  not  be 
burned.  After  the  war  terminated, 
Col.  Trousdale  edited  successively  the 
Memphis  "Commercial "  and  the  Mem- 
phis "Appeal,"  served  for  four  years 
as  secretary  of  the  Memphis  chamber 
of  commerce  and  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association;  for  some  time  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
county  trustees'  office,  and  for  six  years  as  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  labors  iu 
this  last  office  were  productive  of  the  best  results, 
and  his  colleagues  expressed  deep  regret  when  a 
change  of  administration  at  length  terminated  his 
incumbency.  His  final  appointment  was  in  1883, 
when  he  was  elected  clerk  and  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  bureau  of  public  instruction,  in  wliich  con- 
nection he  edited  the  "Southwestern  Journal  of 
Education."  He  was  known  among  the  educators 
of  the  state  by  the  affectionate  title  of  the  "Nestor 
of  the  Public  Schools."  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Cleveland  surveyor  of  customs  for  the  port 
of  Nashville,  which  position  he  held  for  about  two 
years.  He  was  married,  Dec.  24,  1853,  to  Virginia 
Frances,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Martha  Joy,  of  Boli- 
var, Tenn.  They  had  five  children.  Col.  Trousdale 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son  Leonidas,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  April  21,  1897,  universally  honored  and 
lamented. 

FLINT,  Austin,  physician,  was  born  in  Peter- 
sham, Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1812.  The  family  was  founded 
in  America  in  1638,  by  Thomas  Flint,  a  native  of 
Matlock,  Derbyshire,  England,  who  settled  in  that 
year  in  Concord,  Mass.  Di-.  Flint  was  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  its  members  who  followed  the  medical 
profession.  Edward  Flint,  his  great-grandfather, 
was  a  physician  in  practice  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass. ; 
Austin  Flint,  his  grandfather,  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  afterwards  practiced  at 
Leicester,  Mass.,  and  his  father,  Joseph  Henshaw 
Flint,  was  a  disting\iislied  surgeon  of  Northampton, 
and  afterwards  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  son  stud- 
ied for  three  years  at  Amherst  and  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. ,  before  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1833.  He 
.then  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
in  1836  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  There  he  not  only 
established  himself  as  a  medical  practitioner,  but 
also  served  his  profession  in  other  ways,  writing  fre- 
quently on  scientific  subjects,  and  becoming  promi- 


nent as  a  teacher.    He  founded  an  organ  of  the 
profession,  "The Buffalo  Medical  Journal,"  in  1846, 
and  for  the  following  ten  years  was  its  editor,  and 
leading  contributor  to  its  columns;  and  in  1847  he, 
with  Profs.  White  and  Hamilton,  established  the 
Buffalo  Medical  College,  which  he  served  for  the 
following  five  years  as  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine. 
His  markedly  original  writings  making  him  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  in  1853  he 
was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
in  this  connection  he  spent  four  years.     At  Louis- 
ville he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gross,  who  mentioned  him  in  enthusiastic  terms 
in  his  "Autobiography."    In    1856  Dr.  Flint   re- 
tiu-ned  to  Buffalo,  and  resumed  his  connection  with 
the  medical  college  and  the  "Journal."    Prom  1858 
to  1861  he  spent  the  winters  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  acted  as  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  medi- 
cal school,  and  as  visiting  physician  to  the  charity 
hospital.     Iu  1859  he  had  removed  his  household  to 
New  York  city,  and  there  he  was  subsequently  es- 
tablished.    He  served  for  a  short  time  as  professor 
in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  for  many  years  a  professor  of  the 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  and  physician  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.     The  most  important  of  the  writings  of 
Dr.   Flint  are  on  "  Practice  of  Medicine, "  ' '  Con- 
tinued Fever,"  "  Chronic  Pleurisy,"  "Dysentery," 
"Physical  Explanation  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 
of  the  Respiratory  Organs,"  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart," 
"Essays  on    Conservative   Medicine,"  " Phthisis," 
"  Clinical  Medicine,"  "  Manual  of  Auscultation  and 
Percussion,"     "Medical     Ethics    and    Etiquette," 
"Medicine  of  the  Future."    The  first  of  these,  the 
"Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine,"  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  work.  The  Lon- 
don "Lancet"  said  of  it :  "America  may  well  be 
proud  of  having  produced  a  man  whose  indefatigable 
industry  and  gifts  of  genius  have  done  so  much  to 
advance  medicine,  and  all  English-reading  students 
must  be  grateful  for  the  work  he  has  left  behind 
him.     It  lias  few  equals  in  point  of  literary  excel- 
lence or  scientific  learning,    and  no 
one    can    fail    to    study    its    pages 
without  being  struck  by  the  lucid- 
ity and   accuracy  that  characterize 
them."    The  work  became  the  text- 
book of  numerous  American  medi- 
cal  colleges,   and    everywhere    was 
found    indispensable    to    the    pro- 
fession.     Dr.    Flint's    distinguished 
talents  caused   many  honors  to  be 
heaped  upon  him  by  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  1881.    He  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1873,   president  of  the 
American    Medical    Association    in  i^P* 

1883  and  1884,  was  a  corresponding  -^ 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi-  (j<^Xi/V??i>^'i7 
cal  Science  in  Palermo,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Britisli  Medical  Association,  foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  and  fel- 
low of  the  American  College  of  Physicians.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  universally  conceded  to  be 
the  foremost  member  of  his  profession  in  America. 
A  short  time  before  he  died  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress  to  meet  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  married,  in  1835,  to 
Annie  Skillings  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  "March  13, 1886.  A  tablet  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  recording  that, 
"As  physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  contributed  largely  to  its  reputation  by  his 
character,  acquirements,  labors  and  wise  counsels." 
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CHITTENDEN,  Thomas,  first  and  third  gov- 
evaor  of  Vermont  (1778-89,  1790-97),  was  born  at 
East  Guilford  (now  Madison),  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1730, 
son  of  Ebenezer  Cliittenden  and  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Chittenden  of  Cranbrook,  Essex,  England. 
The  latter,  who  had  been  an  officer  under  Cromwell, 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  1639,  and  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  Guilford,  Conn.  Ebenezer  Chit- 
tenden was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  future  governor  and  statesman  had  only  such 
meagre  education  as  was  afforded  by  the  common 
schools  of  his  time.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeksduring  the  winter,  lie  was  employed  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  shipped  before  the 
mast  on  a  vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  At  this 
time  (1748),  England  and  France 
were  at  war,  and  the  vessel  on  which 
he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  cruiser. 
Chittenden  was  put  ashore  on  one 
of  the  islands,  where  he  suffered 
many  privations,  but  by  a  friendly 
vessel  he  reached  iomea  few  months 
later,  thoroughly  weaned  from  any 
desire  he  may  have  entertained  for 
a  sea-faring  life.  In  1750,  when  he 
'  was  twenty  years  old,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Meigs  of  Guilford,  and  re- 
moved to  Salisbury,  Litchfield  co., 
^lere,  on  a  hillside  overlooking  one 
of  the  "Twin  lakes,"  he  built  a 
liouse,  still  standing.  He  acquired 
a  moderate  competence,  represented 
the  town  in  the  colonial  assembly 
six  years,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  militia.  A  great 
many  Connecticut  people  at  this  time  were  removing 
to  Vermont,  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness,  and  in 
1774  he  journeyed  with  his  family  to  Williston,  on 
the  Onion  river,  where  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
wooded  land  and  settled,  with  other  emigrants  from 
Connecticut,  there  being  few  other  settlers  and  few 
roads  in  that  part  of  the  state.  About  two  years 
later,  by  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
Canada,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  farm  on  which 
he  had  made  many  improvements,  and  remove  his 
family  to  Massachusetts.  Later  he  resided  in  Arling- 
ton, Pownal  and  Danby,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war 
returned  to  Williston,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  committee  of  safety 
at  Bennington,  a  member  of  the  first  convention  of 
delegates  that  met  at  Dorset,  »ept.  2',,  1776,  to  con- 
sider the  independence  of  the  state,  and  one  of  those 
who  at  Windsor  framed  the  constitution.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  council  of  safety,  the  duties 
of  which  for  a  time  combined  the  legislative,  judicial 


and  executive  powers  of  government.  He  bitterly 
opposed  the  division  of  the  territory  of  Vermont 
between  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  an  opportunity 
to  end  the  controversy  that  was  in  progress  in  the 
matter  by  the  erection  of  a  new  state.  Shrewd,  far- 
seeing  and  upright,  respected  and  honored  by  all  his, 
constituents,  four  years  after  his  removal  from  Salis- 
bury to  Williston  lie  was  elected  governor,  took  the 
otBce  March  1st,  and  was  re-elected  every  year  until 
1797,  except  in  1789,  when  Moses  Robinson  was 
chosen.  The  proposal  in  1780  to  divide  the  state  on  the 
mountain  line,  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire was  extremely  distasteful  to  Gov.  Chittenden, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  controversy  the  sympa- 
thies of  Washington  were  with  the  opponents  of  the 
scheme.  Robinson  compared  it  to  the  iniquitous 
partition  of  Poland,  and  in  1782  he  wrote  that  he 
would  join  the  British  in  Canada  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  New  York,  though  there  were  no  people  more 
attached  to  the  cause  of  America.  The  necessity  of 
protecting  Vermont  from  invasion  led  some  of  her 
political  leaders,  in  1781,  to  adopt  a  plan  for  keeping 
the  British  forces  on  the  frontier  inactive,  and  to 
this  end  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Sir 
Frederick  Haldimand,  governor  of  Canada,  Ira  Allen 
being  the  chief  agent.  Eight  men  were  in  the  secret: 
Gov.  Chittenden,  Moses  and  Samuel  Robinson,  Jonas 
and  Joseph  Fa}^  Samuel  Saflord,  Timothy  Brownson 
and  Jonas  Fassett.  Allen  having  been  charged 
with  treasonable  designs,  the  eight  confederates,  in 
June,  1781 ,  signed  a  certificate  for  him,  in  which  they 
stated,  for  the  benefit  of  history,  that  the  scheme  wa.s 
adopted  to  make  the  British  believe  Vermont  had  a 
desire  "to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,"  and  that  it 
was  "a  necessary  political  manoeuvre  to  save  the 
frontier,"  Vermont  being  unable  to  defend  herself 
by  force  of  arms.  Naturally  the.se  negotiations  were 
misunderstood;  Allen  was  credited  with  plotting 
against  the  liberties  of  the  state;  and  it  was  Gov. 
Chittenden's  championship  of  Allen  that  led  to  his 
own  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  in 
1789.  For  some  months  previous  to  his  death  Gov. 
Chittenden  had  been  in[declining  health,  and  in  July, 
1797,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  freemen  of  the  state 
announcing  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. "He  invoked  Heaven's  blessings  on  the 
state  and  people  to  whom  he  had  devoted  so  many 
years  of  service  and  whom  he  had  seen  increase  from 
a  band  of  a  few  hundred  to  a  population  of  over 
100,000."  Of  Gov.  Chittenden's  family,  one  son, 
Martin,  became  a  member  of  congress  and  a  successor 
to  his  father  in  the  governorship  of  his  state;  another, 
Truman,  was  councilor,  and  repeatedly  Democratic 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  he  and  another 
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son,  Noah,  were  judges  of  probate.  Of  his  three 
daughters,  one  was  the  wife  of  Gov.  Jonas  Galusha. 
Gov.  Chittenden  was  a  man  of  his  time  and  emi- 
nently qualified  by  nature  for  the  leadership  of  men. 
In  his  own  state  his  name  is  venerated,  and  all  over 
the  land  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic.  E.  P.  Walton  of  Montpelier  has  said  of 
him:  "He  did  not  tower  like  an  ornate  and  graceful 
Corinthian  column,  but  was  rather  like  the  solid 
Roman  arch  that  no  convulsion  could  overturn  and 
no  weight  could  crush  " ;  and  another  writer  has  said 
that  "  Mosses  and  lichens  have  covered  the  stone 
which  marks  his  grave;  but  that  stone  will  crumble 
into  dust  long  before  Vermonters  will  cease  to  re- 
spect the  memory  of  Thomas  Chittenden."  Ethan 
Allen  declared  him  to  be  the  only  man  he  ever  knew 
"who  was  sure  to  be  right  in  all,  even  the  most 
diflBcult  and  complex  cases  and  yet  could  not  tell 
or  seem  to  know  why  it  was  so."  The  very  full  and 
able  sketch  in  "Men  of  Vermont,"  by  Charles  H. 
Davenport,  says:  "He  was  a  genuine  Yankee  in  his 
mental  make-up;  with  its  strength  and  activity,  its 
practical  rather  than  theoretic  knowledge,  its  keen 
and  quick  perceptions,  its  great  tact,  its  penetration 
of  the  designs  and  character  of  men.  .  .  .  But  he 
was  more.  He  had  that  quality  and  poise  of  mind 
that  constituted  so  much  of  "Washington's  greatness." 
Gov.  Chittenden  died  at  Williston,  Aug.  25, 1797.  In 
1895  the  state  of  Vermont  erected  a  massive  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  first  governor,  and  an 
address  was  delivered  by  one  of  his  numerous  descen- 
dants, Hon.  Lucius  E.  Chittenden  of  New  York. 

BOBINSON,  Moses,  second  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1789-90),  was  born  at  Hardwick,  "Worcester 
CO.,  Mass.,  March  30,  1740,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Robinson,  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
and  one  of  the  original  setters  of  Bennington,  Vt.  He 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College.  Having  removed 
to  Bennington  with  his  father,  he  was  at  the  first  town 
meeting,  convened  in  March,  1763,  elected  town 
clerk,  a  position  which  he  held  for  nineteen  years.  In 
the  early  part  of  1777  he  was  colonel  of  militia,  was 
present  at  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderogaby  St.  Clair, 
and  was  a  member  Of  the  council  of  safety  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  and  during  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  A  colonel's  commission  was 
given  him  by  Gen.  Knox  after  the  battle  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  He  also  served  on  the  governor's  council 
for  eight  years  to  October,  1785.  In  1780,  he  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Jonas  Pay,  and  Stephen  R.  Brad- 
ley, of  Westminster,  were  sent  to  congress  to  present 
the  appeal  of  Vermont  for  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  mission  being  fruitless,  he  became 
interested  in  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  Haldi- 
mand  as  described  in  the  sketch  of  Chittenden,  aod 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  certificate  testifying  to 
Ira  Allen's  patriotism.  On  the  first  organization  of 
the  state  he  was  elected  chief  justice  and  held  the 
position,  one  year  excepted,  until  1789,  when  dissatis- 
faction with  Gov.  Chittenden  brought  him  into  the 
field  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  Samuel 
Safford  being  a  third.  Gov.  Chittenden  received 
1,363  votes,  Robinson  746,  Safford  478,  and  others  378. 
The  choice  devolving  upon  the  legislature,  where 
the  opposition  to  Gov.  Chittenden  was  strong,  Rob- 
inson was  elected.  On  retiring  from  the  chair,  he 
made  an  address  expressing  his  hearty  acquiescence 
in  the  choice  of  Gov.  Chittenden  as  his  successor, 
and  invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  newly 
chosen  legislature.  In  1783  he  again  appeared  before 
congress  as  state  agent,  and  in  1790  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  complete  the  negotiations  that  ended 
the  controversy  with  New  York  over  jurisdictional 
rights.  In  1791,  Vermont  having  at  last  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  he  and  Stephen  R.  Bradley 
were  elected  U.S.  senators.  He  was  active  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Federalists  both  in  and  out  of  con- 


gress, but  when  the  Federalist  party  gained  political 
control  of  the  state,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  resign 
which  he  did,  in  October,  1796,  a  few  months  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1803,  but  this  was  his  last  term  of 
public  service.  The  honorarv  degree  of  A.M.  was 
awarded  him  by  Yale  College  in  1789  and  by  Dart- 
mouth in  1790.  Gov.  Robinson  acquired  considerable 
wealth  which,  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  he 
dispensed  with  generous  hand  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Bennington,  lived  a  life  con- 
sistent with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  died  a 
triumphant  death.  He  married  for  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Fay,  keeper  of  the  famous 
Catamount  tavern  at  Bennington.  His  second  wife 
was  Susannah  Howe.  He  had  six  sons  by  his  first 
wife,  several  of  whom  served  in  the  state  legislature. 
His  grandson,  John  Stanford  Robinson,  was  governor 
of  the  state  in  1853-54.  He  died  at  Bennington, 
May  36,  1813. 

BBIGHAM,  Paul,  acting  governor  of  Vermont 
(1797),  was  born  at  Coventry,  Tolland  co. ,  Conn.,  Jan. 
17,  1746,  probably  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Brigham, 
who  came  to  Boston  from  England  in  1635.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Connecticut  militia  at  an  early  age,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-eight  had  attained  the 
rank  of  captain.  Although  exempt  from  duty  when 
the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  returned  to  ser- 
vice with  his  company,  and  joining  Col.  Chandler's 
regiment  of  McDougall's  brigade  in  the  Continental 
army,  served  for  three  years.     In  1781  he  removed 


with  his  family  to  Vermont,  settling  at  Norwich,  and, 
joining  the  militia  of  the  state,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  commanded  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  minute  men  ordered  raised  :by  act  of 
congress  in  1794.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Windsor  county  in  civil  matters, 
being  elected  high  sheriff,  judge  of  probate,  assistant 
judge  and  chief  judge  of  the  county  court.  He  rep- 
resented his  town  in  the  legislature  in  1783,  1786  and 
1791,  and  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  1793,  1814  and  1833.  He  was  elected 
councillor  in  1793,  and  served  by  re-election  iintil 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  in  1796.  His 
services  in  this  position  were  so  highly  appreciated 
that  he  kept  his  place  under  Federalist  as  well  as 
Jeffersonian  governors  until  1813,  when,  thanks  to 
the  legislature,  the  Federalists  made  a  clean  sweep. 
In  1815  Mr.  Brigham  was  again  elected,  and  was 
continued  in  office  five  years,  when  he  declined  to 
serve  longer.  On  the  death  of  Gov.  Chittenden  he 
became  acting  governor,  beginning  his  duties  Aug. 
35, 1797,  and  giving  place  to  Isaac  Tichenor,  Oct.  16th. 
In  1793  he  was  a  "Washington  presidential  elector, 
and  in  1806  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
reported  the  compromise  bill  for  the  state  banks. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  principles,  and  his 
whole  life  was  shaped  by  them.  He  died  aj  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  June  15,  1824. 

TICHENOR,  Isaac,  fourth  and  sixth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1797-1807  and  1808-09),  was  born  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1754.     Of  his  parentage  and 
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early  life  the  records  are  meagre.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1775  and  studied  law  at  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.  "While  there,  in  1777,  he  was  com- 
missioned assistant  to  Commissary-Gen.  Cuyler,  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  northern  department. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  went  to  Bennington, 
Vt.,  where  he  collected  supplies,  the  hope  of  captur- 
ing which  deluded  Burgoyne  into  the  ill-fated  ex 
peditiou  thither.  Tichenor  was  on  his  way  to  Al- 
bany with  a  drove  of  cattle,  when  tidings  of  Bur- 
goyne's  presence  in  the  vicin- 
ity were  transmitted  to  him. 
He  returned  immediately, 
reaching  Bennington  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  17th,  at  the 
close  of  the  conflict.  Ben- 
nington had  attractions  for 
Tichenor,  and  he  made  it  his 
home  thereafter,  except  when 
duty  rendered  his  absence 
compulsoiy.  In  the  purchase 
of  army  supplies  he  incurred 
pecuniary  obligations  which 
harrassed  him  for  many  years. 
He  opened  a  law  office  in 
Bennington  in  1778.  He  was 
town  representative  from  1781 
to  1784,  speaker  in  the  house 
in  1783,  and  an  agent  to  con- 
gress in  1782-83,  and  under 
the  act  passed  in  1789  he  was 
a  commissioner  to  determine 
the  terms  of  settlement  with  New  York.  Ticheuor's 
affable  manners  and  keen  judgment  had  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  state.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  from  1791  to  1796,  and 
chiei  justice  in  1795-96,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
out  the  term  of  Sen.  Jloses  Robinson,  on  his  resigna- 
tion. The  following  year  he  was  elected  for  a  full 
term  of  six  years.  He  was  also  elected  governor, 
and  preferring  the  latter  office,  resigned  his  senator- 
ship  to  accept  it.  Tichenor  was  a  Federalist,  and 
parties  were  so  evenly  divided  that  no  choice  of  gov- 
ernor was  arrived  at  by  the  people,  but  he  was  elected 
in  the  legislature  by  a  large  majority.  He  served 
eleven  years  continuously  as  governor,  1797  to  1809, 
except  1807,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Democrats 
under  the  leadership  of  Israel  Smith.  In  1814 
he  was  again  elected  a  U.  S.  senator,  and  served 
until  1821,  when  the  Federalists  disappeared  from 
politics  and  he  retired  to  private  life.  Thus  it  is  seen 
he  was  a  resident  of  the  state  all  through  its  existence 
as  an  independent  republic,  coming  on  the  stage  of 
political  activity  at  or  near  the  close  of  that  interest- 
ing period.  He  was  in  the  public  service,  a  leader 
in  his  party  thirty-eight  out  of  the  forty-four  years 
between  1777  and  1821.  Gov.  Tichenor  has  been 
characterized  by  a  contemporary  as  a  "  gentleman  of 
fine  personal  appearance,  insinuating  manners  and 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  had  a  strong  will, 
was  a  good  debater,  and  in  the  senate  was  a  man  of 
marked  influence."  In  1799  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont by  a  unaninious  vote  adopted  a  resolution,  the 
author  of  which  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
the  house,  thanking  him  for  the  liappy  and  speedy 
settlement  he  had  effected  with  Canada  in  the  diffi- 
culty over  the  arrest  by  American  oflicers  of  a  fugi- 
tive on  Biitish  soil.  The  kindliness  of  his  heart'  is 
illustrated  in  his  letter  to  Jonas  Galusha,  his  success- 
ful competitor  for  the  governorship  in  1809.  "I 
tender,"  he  says,  "in  great  sincerity,  my  best  ser- 
vices in  any  matter  that  may  relate  to  the  duties  of 
your  office,  or  shall  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
interests  of  our  countiy."  Mr.  Tichenor  was  emi- 
nently social  in  his  instincts,  delinhted  in  field  sports, 
and  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
angler  and  the  hunter  until  he  was  overtaken  by  the 


infirmities  of  age.     He  died  at  Bennington,  Dec.  11, 
1838,  leaving  no  descendants. 

SMITH,  Israel,  fifth  governor  of  Vermont 
(1807-08),  was  born  at  Suffield,  Hartford  co.,  Conn., 
April  4,  1759.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1781,  and  removed  to  Bennington,  where  he  studied 
law  under  his  brother  Noah,  subsequently  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  He  settled  at  Rupert  in  1788, 
and  was  its  representative  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1785,  1788-90.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  settle  the  dispute  with  New  York 
state  in  regard  to  jurisdiction,  and  in  1791  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  removed  to  Rutland 
in  1791,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  congress 
as  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  or  Republican.  He  was 
several  times  re-elected,  but  in  1797  was  defeated  by 
Matthew  Lyon, who  belonged  to  the  same  party  and 
had  several  times  opposed  him.  In  the  fall  of  1797 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  which,  being 
largely  Republican,  elected  him  chief  justice.  He 
held  the  position  for  one  term,  the  Fedei-alists  again 
coming  into  power,  and  although  he  was  re-elected 
in  1801,  he  declined  the  office.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship  in  1801,  but  was  defeated  by 
Isaac  Tichenor.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  congress,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
in  1803,  was  elected  senator,  succeeding  Nathaniel 
Chipman.  He  continued  in  congress  until  1807, 
when  he  was  elected  governor  over  the  popular 
Isaac  Tichenor.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  advo- 
cated the  substitution  of  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  corporal  punishment,  and  state  supervision  of 
higliways.  Also,  while  in  office,  he  attempted  to 
secure  the  building  of  a  state's  prison,  but  all  these 
measures  were  looked  upon  by  the  farmers  as  tend- 
ing to  extravagance.  He  attempted  to  enforce  the 
embargo  act,  passed  by  congress  in  1807,  hj  calling 
out  troops  to  suppress  smuggling,  which  had  grown 
bold  as  well  as  brisk,  and  as  several  offenders  were 
summarily  dealt  with,  one  of  them  suffering  capital 
punishment,  opposition  to  him  increased,  and  in  1808 
Tichenor  came  back  into  office,  his  plurality  being 
859  and  his  majority  432.  Gov.  Smith  died  at  Rut- 
land, Dec.  2,  1810. 

GALUSHA,  Jonas, 
seventh  and  ninth  governor  of 
Vermont  (1809-13  and  1815- 
20),  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1753,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  old 
removed  to  Sbaltsbury,  Vt. 
Of  his  parentage  and  educa- 
tion history  has  said  little. 
At  Shaftsbury  he  followed 
the  occupations  of  a  farmer 
and  inn-keeper,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  militia 
companies  of  the  town,  com- 
manding it  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington  and  in  continual 
service  from  1777  to  1780.  He  , 
was  sheriff  of  Bennington 
county  (1781-1787),  and  but 
for  his  activity  it  is  probable 
that  Shays'  men  during  their 
rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
would  have  made  tlie  base  of- their  operations  in 
Vermont.  He  was  yearly  elected  state  councillor 
from  1798  to  1798,  and  from  1801  to  1805,  and  was 
judge  of  the  county  court  in  1795-97,  and  again  in 
1801-06.  At  this  time  he  was  the  acknowledged 
Democratic  leader  in  state  politics.  In  1808  Galusha 
was  put  in  nomination  for  the  governorship  by  the 
Republicans  in  opposition  to  TFchenor,  Federalist, 
and  was  elected  by  a  small  majority  (28,548  votes 
were  cast),  and  was  re-elected  in  1810, 1811  and  1813, 
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and  continuously  from  1815  to  1819.  His  party  grew 
strong  under  his  leadership,  hut  the  war  of  1813  and 
otlier  causes  occasioned  a  reaction,  and  in  1813  the 
votes  for  the  two  candidates  for  the  governorship, 
Mr.  Galusha  and  Martin  Chittenden,  were  so  evenly 
divided  that  the  election  was  sent  to  the  legislature, 
where  Mr.  Chittenden,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  vanquishing  his  opponent  by  a  vote  of  112 
to  1 11.  It  was  claimed,  and  is  still  believed,  that 
one  of  the  Democratic  assemblymen  was  bribed  to 
witlihold  his  vote.  The  next  year  Galusha  was  de- 
feated by  Chittenden,  who  had  a  small  majority  of 
the  votes  that  were  cast  in  the  legislature,  but  in 
1817  and  1818  was  triumphantly  elected  by  the 
people,  and  in  1819  his  victory  was  complete,  the 
Federalists  being  thorouglily  disintegrated.  Out  of 
more  than  30,000  votes  less  than  3,000  were  cast 
against  him.  Gov.  Galusha  was  democratic  in  man- 
ners as  well  as  sentiment.  He  laid  no  claim  to 
scholarship,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  literary  attain- 
ments would  have  heightened  his  popularity  or  made 
him  a  more  judicious  leader  of  men.  He  was  philo- 
sophic, unselflsli,  fervently  patriotic  and  religiously 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  state  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  people.  He  favored  the  chartering  of 
agricultural  societies,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to 
imprisonment  for  debt.  Galusha  was  a  presidential 
elector  in  1808,  1820  and  1824,  and  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  1814  and  1822.  His 
first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, and  a  sister  of  his  strongest  political  oppo- 
nent. By  her  he  had  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Elon,  became  a  popular 
Baptist  clergyman.  At  the  expiration  of  his  last 
term  in  office  be  retired  to  his  farm  in  Shaftsbury, 
and  died  there,  Sept.  24,  1834. 

CHITTENDEN,  Martin, 
■eightli  governor  of  Vermont 
(1813-15),  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  March  12,  1769, 
and  removed  with  his  parents 
toWilliston,  Vt.,inl774.  He 
was  a  son  of  Thomas  Chitten- 
den, the  first  governor  of  the 
state,  and  inherited  many  of  his 
popular  qualities.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  College, 
where  hewas  graduated  inl789, 
and  immediately  after  entered 
public  life.  He  settled  in  Jeri- 
clio,  Vt.,  which  he  represented 
in  1790,  and  during  tlie  suc- 
ceeding eight  years,  and  then 
removing  to  Williston,  was  its 
representative  for  two  years. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  Chittenden 
county  court  four  years,  judge  ten  years,  judge  of 
probate  two  years,  and  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
conventions  of  1791  and  1793.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  in  1803,  and  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  that  body  until  his  election  to  tlie  gov- 
ernorship in  1813.  Tlie  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  election  are  referred  to  in  the  sketch 
of  his  predecessor  in  office.  Gov.  Jonas  Galusha. 
Gov.  Chittenden  had  no  sympathy  with  the  war  spirit 
of  his  time',  and  held  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  that 
it  would  entail,  and  argued  in  favor  of  the  miserable 
heresy  that  "the  militia  could  not  be  ordered  out  of 
the  state  for  the  common  defence,  or  to  repel  invasion 
of  any  except  the  state's  territory. "  Gov.  Chittenden 
even  went  so  far,  as  a  "  states'  rights"  officer,  as  to 
issue  an  order  in  November,  1814,  commanding  a 
portion  of  the  state  militia  at  Plattsburg,  under  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  to  "forthwith  return" 
to  their  homes.  The  messenger  intrusted  with  this 
order  was  ignominously  expelled  from  the  camp. 


and  the  officers  replied  to  the  governor  that  "  an  in- 
vitation  or  order  to  desert  the  standard  of  our  coun- 
try will  never  be  obeyed  by  us,  although  it  proceeds 
from  the  governor  and  captain-general  of  Vermont." 
The  next  year,  when  Gen.  Macomb  wrote  that  the 
enemy  was  again  advancing  toward  Plattsburg,  Gov. 
Chittenden  was  more  placable,  and  he  wrote  that 
while  he  was  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  to 
order  the  militia  out  of  the  stale,  he  would  "  recom- 
mend "  the  officers  to  volunteer  and  go.  There  was 
a  noble  response  to  the  call  of  Gen.  Macomb,  and 
the  victory  of  Plattsburg  followed.  Chittenden's 
course  in  this  matter  resulted  in  his  political  inin 
and  the  breaking-up  of  his  party.  Yet  a  recent 
biographer  says  :  "  He  was  constitutionally  moderate 
and  temperate,  and  broadly  intelligent  in  his  views, 
but  lacked  in  assertive  strength,  and  was  too  apt  to 
yield  to  the  counsel  of  party  leaders.  In  his  personal 
relations  he  was  kindl}''  and  winning,  and  left  an  im- 
press of  large  capacity  on  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  intercourse."  He  died  at  Williston,  Sept.  5, 1840. 
SKINNER,  Richard,  tenth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1820-38),  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
May  30,  1778.  He  was  a  son 
of  Gen.  Timothy  Skinner,  and 
finished  his  law  education  in 
his  native  town.  He  removed 
to  Manchester,  ,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  and  entered  into 
the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  that  place.  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  state's  attor- 
ney for  Bennington  county, 
an  office  which  he  retained 
until  1813,  and  was  judge  of 
probate  during  the  last  six 
years  of  his  attorneyship.  In 
1813  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
_term  represented  his  town  in 
"the  state  legislature  for  two 
years,  the  last  year  (1818)  occu- 
pying the  speaker's  chair.  In 
1815  he  was  assistant  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  1816  and  1817  declined  election  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  state.  He  was  again  state's  at- 
torney for  his  county  in  1819,  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  1820.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1831  and  1823,  almost  without  opposi- 
tion. Later  he  declined  re-election,  but  was  chosen 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  served  until 
1839,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  There  were 
no  great  political  questions  before  the  people  of 
Vermont  while  Mr.  Skinner  was  governor  of  the 
state,  and  consequently  he  had  no  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  such  abilities  as  he  may  have  possessed 
for  the  leadership  of  men.  He  was  clear  and  force- 
ful in  all  of  his  utterances,  and  eminently  practical 
in  all  of  his  state  papers.  He  suggested  reforms  in 
the  state's  judicial  system  and  the  methods  employed 
in  the  probate  courts,  which  were  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage. He  favored  a  protective  tariff  policy  and 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
Altogether  he  was  a  fair  example  of  the  sterling  com- 
mon sense  by  which  the  people  of  his  state  have  been 
characterized  to  this  day.  He  was  interested  in  pub- 
lic education,  was  president  of  the  northeastern 
branch  of  the  American  Educational  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Middlebury  Col- 
leo-e  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Henry  B.  Miner,  in  his  "History  of  Manchester 
says-  "His  qualities  were  of  a  kind  which  gain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  mankind,  rather  than  im- 
mediate admiration."  He  died.  May  23,  1853,  from 
iniuries  received  by  a  fall  from  his  carnage.  His 
only  son,  Mark,  became  judge  of  Cook  county  (111,) 
court  of  common  pleas  in  1851. 
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VAN  NESS,  Cornelius  Peter,  eleventh  gover- 
nor of  "Vermont  (1823  36),  was  born  at  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.,  36,  1782,  son  of  Hon.  John  Peter  and 
Marcia  (Burns)  Van  Ness.  He  was  about  a  year  older 
than  Martin  Van  Buren,  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
and  in  some  respects  their  characters  were  not  dis- 
similar. They  studied  law  together  and  were  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  about  the  same'time.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  member  of  an  old  Dutch  family,  and  two 
of  his  brothers  gained  distinction  in  public  lite, 
Gen.  John  P.  Van  Ness,  congressman  and  for  many 
years  mayor  of  Washington,  and  William  P.  Van 
Ness,  U.  S.  district  judge  for  New  York.  Judge  W. 
W.  Van  Ness,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  scholar,  was 
his  ccusin.  Van  Ness  practiced  bis  profession  in 
Kinderhook  two  years,  removed 
to  Saint  Albans,  Vt. ,  iu  1806  and  to 
Burlington  in  1809.  He  was  ap- 
pointed IT.  S.  district  attorney 
for  Vermont  in  1810,  when  only 
twenty-eight  j^ears  of  age.  Van 
Ness  had  large  ambitions  and 
soon  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Madison  ad- 
ministration. In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  customs  at 
Burlington,  an  important  and  lu- 
crative post — important  because 
of  the  ignoring  or  defeating  the 
administration's  restrictive  policy 
by  admitting  the  importation  of 
goods  from  Canada,  under  the 
then  legal  fiction  that  they  came 
fi-om  a  neutral  country.  Mr. 
Van  Ness,  as  district  attorney 
and  collector,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  trade  between  Vermont  and  the 
province  of  Quebec  was  uuinlerrupted.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  settle  the  boundary-line 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  the  Britisli 
possessions,  a  matter  which  engaged  his  attention 
for  several  years,  but  which  was  dropped  before  an 
agreement  had  been  arrived  at  with  tlie  British 
commissioners.  He  represented  Burlington  in  the 
state  legislature  from  1818  to  1820;  was  chief  justice 
in  the  supreme  court  in  1821  and  1823,  and  was 
elected  governor  in  1823,  1824  and  1825,  declining 
further  service  at  the  end  of  his  third  term.  Van 
Ness  was  a  man  who  indulged  in  lofty  dreams.  He 
longed  for  a  wider  field  of  action.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  he  coveted  the  distinction  that  was  won 
by  his  former  fellow-student.  Van  Buren,  in  1836,  for 
his  influence  and  popularity  were  at  their  heiglit. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  state ;  for 
ten  years  he  had  been  a  dispenser  of  state  and 
Federal  patronage;  the  vote  by  which  he  had  been 
three  times  elected  to  tlie  governorship  had  been 
almost  unanimous;  he  had  done  the  lienors  during 
the  visit  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  with  grace  and  liberality, 
and  his  accomplished  wife,  the  magnificence  of  his 
entertainments,  and  his  own  urbanity  and  muni- 
ficence made  him  a  sort  of  idol  among  his  constitu- 
ents all  over  the  state.  "But  all  this  prestige,"  says 
a  writer  in  "  The  Men  of  Vermont,"  "was  shattered 
at  a  single  blow,  wliich  sent  him  in  mortification 
into  political  exile.  He  desired  to  crown  his  career 
with  a  term  in  the  senate,  and  even  before  he  left 
the  executive  chair,  laid  his  plans  to  succeed  Horatio 
Seymour,  whose  term  was  to  expire,  and  who,  it  was 
generally  understood,  would  not  seek  re-election, 
although  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so.  It  was 
at  a  time  of  a  reformation  of  party  lines,  and  when 
the  feeling  was  most  rancorous  between  the  adherents 
of  Adams  and  Jackson;  antagonisms  that  for  years 
had  been  smouldering  against  Van  Ness  burst  forth : 
men  whom  he  had  disappointed  iu  giving  out  oflices, 


entered  the  field  actively  against  him,  while  the 
disposition  of  Vermonters,  which  has  exhibited 
itself  from  the  beginning,  to  retain  senators  in  long 
service,  was  a  large  factor,  adding  much  to  the 
strength  which  his  talents  and  conciliating  manner 
gave  Mr.  Seymour.  It  was  the  most  exciting  personal 
fight  the  state  ever  had,  and  few  in  the  country  have 
ever  equalled  it.  When  it  was  supposed,  at  first.  Gov. 
Van  Ness  would  be  irresistible,  the  result  was  left 
doubtful  at  the  polls  and  the  fight  was  taken  to  the 
legislature,  where  at  length  Seymour  won  by  a  sn.all 
-majority."  Van  Ness  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Adams  administration,  declared  his 
hostility  thereto,  and  by  his  virulence  alienated 
many  of  his  former  friends.  The  state  cast  an  over- 
wheimiag  vote  for  Adams,  but  shortly  after  Jack- 
son's inauguration  Van  Ness  was  rewarded  for  what 
he  attempted  to  do  in  his  behalf  in  Vermont,  by 
the  appointment  of  minister  to  Spain,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  about  two  years.  He  returned  to 
Vermont  in  1840,  and  made  a  determined  effort  to 
carry  the  state  for  his  old  fellow-student.  Van  Buren, 
in  the  presidential  election,  but  the  struggle  was  a 
fruitless  one;  then  he  turned  his  back  on  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs  and  defeats,  and  toolc  up  his  residence 
in  New  York  city.  There  he  was  collector  of  the 
port  for  a  year  and  a  half  (1844^45),  by  appointment 
of  Pres.  Tyler.  Most  of  the  later  years  of  his  hf  e  were 
spent  in  Washington.  Van  Ness  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  a  tariff  for  protection  and  internal  im- 
provements. He  was  twice  married;  first,  March  5, 
1804,  to  Rhoda  Savage  of  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  who 
died  at  Madrid,  Spain,  July  18,  1834,  and  second  to 
a  Spanish  lady.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  second  son,  Cornelius,  a 
resident  of  Texas,  was  secretary  of  state  when  he 
died  by  an  accident,  July  18,  1843,  and  his  third  son, 
George,  was  a  collector  of  customs  in  Texas,  where  he 
died  in  1855.  His  eldest  daughter,  Marcia,  mariied 
Lord  Ouseley,  of  tJio  British  legation  at  Washington,, 
and  the  second,  Cornelia,  a  famous  belle  of  her  time, 
married  Judge  J.  J.  Roosevelt,  of  the  N.  Y.  supreme 
court.  Gov.  Van  Ness  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec. 
15,  1852,  while  journeying  between  New  York  and 
the  capitol. 

BUTLER,  EZRA,  twelfth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1826-28),  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
Sept.  24,  1763,  son  of  Asaph  and  Jane  (McAllister) 
Butler.  During  his  childliood  his  parents  removed  * 
to  West  Windsor,  Vt.  His  mother  died  soon  after, 
and  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old  an  elder  brother 
was  his  principal  protector.  At  this  age,  with  the 
advantages  of  six  months'  schooling,  he  was  launched 
upon  the  world  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  engaged 
as  a  laborer  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Stearns  of  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.,  and  soon  had  its  entire  management  on 
his  hands.  At  seventeen  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  array,  and  in  1785  he  and  his  brother 
went  to  Waterbury,  where  they  built  a  log  house  to 
which  Ezra,  in  June  of  that,  year,  conveyed  his  bride, 
Tryphena  Diggips,  on  horseback  by  way  of  a  bridle- 
path through  the  wilderness.  Only  one  other  family 
had  settled  in  the  town  at  this  time,  and  tlie  young 
couple  were  called  upon  to  endure  all  of  the  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  life,  which  they  met  cheerfully  and 
bravely.  The  town  of  Waterbury  was  organized  in 
1790,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  cliosen  the  first  town  clerk; 
he  represented  the  town  from  1794  to  1805,  except- 
ing 1798,  and  again  1807,  when  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  He  served  in  the  council  until 
1836,  except  in  1813  and  1814,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress.  In  1803,  1804  and  1805  he  was  an 
assistant  judge  of  the  county  court  of  Cliittenden 
(to  which  Waterbury  then  belonged),  and  from  1806 
to  1811  he  was  its  chief  judge.  In  1812  Jefferson, 
now  Washington  county,  was  organized  and  he  was 
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elected  its  cliief  justice,  a  position  whicli  lie  held 
almost  continuously  until  1835,  when  he  was  elected 
first  assistant  judge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  censors  of  1806  and  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1883.  In  1836  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor.  He  was  three  times  elected, 
practically  without  opposition,  but  in  1838  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  retired  to 
private  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  fixed  the  site  of  the  first  state  bouse  at  Mont- 
pelier  and  of  the  commissioners  that  located  the  state's 
prison  and  state  arsenal,  and  prepared  the  plans  for 
them,  and  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  from  1810  to  1816.  He  was  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  administration  of  Gov.  Galusha,  and 
aided  in  the  defeat  of  the  Massachusetts  proposal  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  exclude  slaves  in  the 
apportionment  for  representatives  in  congress.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  was  an  elder  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Waterbury,  preaching  frequently,  and 
always  teaching  religion  wherever  he  might  be. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labored  in  his  youth.  Gov.  Butler  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Waterbury,  July  13,  1838. 

CBAFTS,  Samuel  C,  thirteenth  governor  of 
Vermont  (1838-31),  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Oct.  6,  1768.  He  was  liberally  educated  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1790.  Soon  after,  he  ac- 
companied his  father.  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts,  to  Ver- 
mont, where  they  founded  what  was  two  years  later 
called  the  town  of  Craf  tsbury  in  their  honor.  He  was 
Craftsbury's  first  town  clerk,  and  held  the  position 
thirty-seven  consecutive  years.  In  1793  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  state  consti- 
tion ;  in  1796  he  represented  Craftsbury  in  the 
general  assembly,  and  in  1798  and  1799  he  was  clerk 
of  the  house.  He  was  re-elected  in  1801,  1803  and 
1805,  and  was  register  of  probate  for  the  Orleans  dis- 
trict from  1796  to  1815.  He  was  judge  of  the  Or- 
leans county  court  from  1800  to 
1810,  and  chief  judge  from  1810 
to  1816;  from  1836  to  1838  he 
was  clerk  of  the  court.  In  1809, 
1810  and  1811,  and  again  in  1835, 
1836  and  1837.  From  1835  to 
1838  he  was  again  chief  judge 
of  the  county  court.  In  1816 
ne  was  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, and  served  in  that  capa- 
city continuously  until  1835.  He 
was  a  thinker  rather'  than  a 
speaker,  but  he  was  a  useful  and 
industrious  representative.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  senate  from  December, 
1843,  to  March,  1843,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  Paine,  and 
by  the  legislature  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Judge  Prentiss,  who  had  re- 
signed to  accept  the  office  of  U.  8. 
district  court  judge.  To  perform  the  duties  of  all 
of  these  offices  faithfully  and  well,  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  his  opponents,  that  he  did, 
shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  intellectual 
and  physical  vigor  and  of  incorruptible  integrity.  In 
1838  Mr.  Crafts  was  elected  governor,  and  he  was 
re-elected  in  1839  and  1830.  He  was  first  elected 
without  substantial  opposition.  In  1839  his  oppo- 
nents, the  "Jacksonians," polled  3,973  votes,  and  the 
Anti-Masons  7,347,  and  in  1830  the  Anti-Masons  had 
become  so  strong  that  an  election  by  the  people  was 
prevented.  By  the  legislature  Crafts  was  elected 
by  a  small  majority.  Gov.  Crafts  avored  legislation 
against  the  unrestricted  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
he  favored  a  system  of  public  school  education,  and 
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hoped  that  Vermont  would  become  a  great  manu- 
facturing as  well  as  agricultural  state.  After  his 
retirement,  Gov.  Crafts  was  president  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1839  and  an  elector  on  the 
Harrison  ticket  in  1840.  One  of  his  biographers  says  : 
"In  June,  1802,  when  there  were  but  a  few  log  huts 
on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  he  com- 
menced a  tour  of  observation  to  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and,  in  company  with  Michaux  the  younger,  made 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  valley  of  the  great  West  in 
canoes  and  arks.  All  the  sciences,  including  natural 
history,  geology,  mineralogy,  astronomy,  as  well  as 
the  higher  mathematics,  were  the  objects  of  study 
and  extensive  reading,  and  some  writing  by  him  all 
his  life.  While  in  college  he  calculated  a  transit  of 
Venus,  the  first  achievement  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  been  made  by  an  undergraduate  of  Harvard." 
He  was  a  thorough  biblical  student,  an  active  Sun- 
day-school worker  and  prominent  in  all  benevolent 
enterprises.  In  1798  he  was  married  to  Eunice  Todd 
of  Hartford,  Conn. ,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  died  at  Craftsbury,  Nov. 
19,  1853. 

FALMEB.,  ■William  Adams,  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  (1831-35),  was  born  at  Hebron, 
Conn. ,  Sept.  13,  1781,  son  of  Joshua  and  Susanna 
Palmer,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  early  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  had  seven  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  of  whom  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
years  or  upward.  The  future  legislator,  judge  and 
governor  had  only  a  common-school  education  and 
was  destined  to  follow  his  father's  occupation — farm- 
ing ;  but  an  accident  having  rendered  him  unfit  for 
manual  labor,  he  became  a  student  in  a  lawyer's 
office.  On  removing  to  Vermont  he  opened  a  law 
office  at  Chelsea,  later  at  St.  Johnsbury,  and  finally 
removing  to  Danville,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  except  when  engaged  in 
public  duties.  He  was  for  eight  years  county  clerk 
and  judge  of  probate  for  Caledonia  county,  and 
served  one  year  (1816)  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
declining  re-election.  He  was  six  times  elected  rep- 
resentative in  the  state  legislature  from  Danville. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  leader  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian  Democracy  of  Vermont.  In  1817  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  complete  the  term  of 
James  Fisk,  resigned,  and  then  for  a  full  term,  closing 
in  1835.  Even  at  that  time  Vermonters  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  human  slavery  or  any  com- 
promise with  the  system,  and  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  with  the 
constitution  allowing  slavery  which  it  had  adopted, 
and  afterward,  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
for  a  time  detracted  greatly  from  his  popularity.  No 
other  senator  from  Vermont  ever  hesitated  as  to  the 
side  which  be  should  take  upon  this  question.  Mr. 
Palmer  always  maintained  that  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously vote  otherwise,  not  because  he  approved  of 
slavery,  but  because  he  stood  on  doctrines  consist- 
ent with  the  compromises  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitution. In  this  matter  it  is  believed  that  his  sense 
of  duty  influenced  him  to  brave  the  disapproval  of 
his  constituents,  and  his  personal  sense  of  justice  to 
his  fellow-men.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  senate 
(1836),  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
again  in  1837.  In  1831  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Anti- Masonic  party  for  the  governorship, 
and  polled  a  strong  vote,  his  opponents  being  Heman 
Allen,  National  Republican,  and  Ezra  Meach,  Demo- 
crat. The  election  was  thrown  into  the  legislature, 
where  Palmer  was  returned  by  one  majority.  In 
1832  Palmer  was  opposed  by  ex-Gov.  Crafts,  Na- 
tional Republican,  and  Meach,  Democrat.  Again 
the  election  went  to  the  legislature,  where  his 
majority  was  two  votes.  When  in  1838  the  National 
Republicans  were  absorbed  by  the  Anti-Masons, 
Palmer  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.     In  1834 
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tlie  election  again  went  to  the  legislature,  where 
Palmer  was  returned  on  the  first  ballot;  but  in  1835, 
while  he  led  in  the  popular  vote,  there  was  disaffec- 
tion in  the  legislature,  because  it  was  believed  he 
purposed  to  support  Van  Buren.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle his  name  was  dropped,  and  Silas  H.  Jenison, 
who  had  been  elected  lieutenant-governor,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  executive  cLair.  Gov.  Palmer  was  an 
Anti-Mason,  because  he  believed  that  secret  societies 
were  a  menace  to  the  state.  In  his  first  address  to 
the  legislature,  in  1831,  he  said  his  purpose  was  to 
appoint  to  office  only  men  who  were  "unshackled 
by  any  earthly  allegiance  except  to  the  constitution 
and  laws,"  and  he  adhered  to  this  determination. 
He  denounced  the  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  disapproved  of  Pres.  Jackson's  severe  measures 
against  the  national  bank,  but  opposed  ' '  a  reversal 
of  its  charter  in  its  present  form, ' '  which  brought 
him  into  antagonism  with  the  Whigs.  He  was 
elected  county  seuator  in  1837,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  term  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Danville, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Gov. 
Palmer  was  personally  popular,  and  because  of  his 
many  charities  died  comparatively  poor.  He  was  a 
powerful  political  leader  and  an  oracle  among  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  In  September,  1813,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Sa- 
rah Blanchard  of  Danville,  originally  from  Concord, 
N.  H.  He  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.     Gov.  Palmer  died  Dec.  3,  1860. 

JENISON,  Silas  H.,  fifteenth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1835-41),  was  born  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  May 
17,  1791,  and  was  the  first  of  the  governors  of  that 
state  whose  birthplace  was  under  tlie  shadows  of  the 
Green  mountains.  He  was  a  son  of  Levi  and  Ruth 
(Hemmenway)  Jenison.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  only  a  year  old,  and  his  mother  being  left  with 
limited  resources,  his  opportunities  for  gaining  an 
education  were  very  meagre.  He  worked  hard  in 
his  youth,  and  attended  school  but  a  few  weeks  each 
year.  Fortunately  his  mother 
was  ambitious  and  realized  the 
advantages  which  her  son 
would  derive  from  an  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  he  was 
provided  with  such  books  as 
her  means  would  afford,  and 
after  each  day's  work  he 
spent  the  evening  in  reading 
or  study,  as  much  of  his  own 
volition  as  at  her  solicita- 
tion. He  early  became  an 
expert  in  mathematics  and 
surveying,  and  all  his  life  kept 
up  the  habits  acquired  in  his 
youth,  so  as  to  be  always  in 
touch  with  the  events  that 
were  transpiring  in  tiie  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  a  facile  speaker,  but 
his  sound  judgment  and  his 
accuracy  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business  won  him  prominence.  Mr.  Jen- 
ison represented  Shoreham  in  the  state  legislature 
(1826-31),  was  assistant  justice  of  the  county  court 
(1829-35),  lieutenant  governor  in  1835,  and  also  act- 
ing governor,  no  choice  having  been  effected  by  the 
people  or  the  legislature.  The  Whig  party  elected 
him  governor  in  1836  by  a  large  majority  over  his 
Democratic  opponent.  At  this  time  the  Anti- Masonic 
party  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. During  the  Canadian  rebellion  he  issued  a 
proclamation  against  any  violation  by  Vermonters 
of  the  neutrality  laws.  At  this  time  (1836)  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution  had  not  subsided ,  and  this  proclama- 
tion temporarily  affected  his  popularity  among 
certain  classes,  who  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  reb- 
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els,  but  ultimately  his  firmness  and  good  judgment 
were  appreciated.  However,  in  1837  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  larger  majority  than  in  1836,  and  by  a 
still  larger  in  1838.  Under  the  Democratic  cry  of 
"bank  reform  "  Ids  majority  was  cut  down  in  1839, 
but  in  1840,  the  year  of  Harrison  and  the  "log 
cabin,"  he  polled  a  sweeping  majority  after  a  can- 
vass, the  details  of  which  are  still  vivid  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  state.  At  the 
close  of  Ids  term  in  1841,  he  declined  re-election. 
He  served  as  judge  of  probate  (1841-47),  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1848. 
He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  courtly 
manners,  cultivated  tastes;  acute  and  well  calculated 
for  a  party  leader.     He  died  in  September,  1849. 

PAINE,  Charles,  sixteenth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1841-43),  was  born  April  15, 1799,  at  Williams- 
town,  Vt.,  son  of  Judge  Elijah  Paine.  His  father 
was  U.  S.  senator  (1795-1801)  and  judge  of  the  U.'  S. 
district  court  (1801-42).  Young  Paine  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  honors;  but  instead  of  preparing  for  a  profes- 
sion, took  charge  of  his  father's  manufactory  of 
broadcloth,  in  ISorthfield,  Vt.,  where  he  spent  his 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  projectors  and  first 
president  of  the  Vermont  Central  railroad,  in  which 
he  interested  a  large  amount  of  foreign  capital.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1835,  when  only 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  was  elected  by  the 
Whigs  in  1841  and  re-elected  in  1843,  the  youngest 
governor  that,  up  to  that  time,  Vermont  had  ever  had. 
His  administration  was  conducted  in  a  business-like 
manner,  and  during  its  continuance  considerable 
prominence  was  given  to  public  education.  Gov. 
Paine  inherited  much  of  his  father's  executive  ability 
and  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  built  and  conducted  a 
large  hotel  at  Depot  Village,  and  his  farm  at  North- 
field  was  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  benevolence.  He  donated  the 
land  on  which  Northfield  Academy  was  built,  and 
furnished  the  school  with  its  apparatus.  By  his  con- 
tributions the  Congregational  church  at  Northfield 
was  erected.  He  also  gave  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Eoman  Catholic  church  and  cemetery  at  that  place 
and  likewise  the  extensive  tract  of  ground  occupied 
by  Elmwood  cemeteiy.  The  provisions  of  his  will, 
which  could  not  stand  under  the  law  of  trusts  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  courts,  furnish  a  good  index  to  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  directed  the  trustees  of 
his  estate  after  discharging  the  claims  of  consan- 
guinity, friend-ship  and  obligation,  "  to  use  and  ap- 
propriate whatever  property  I  may  die  possessed  of, 
for  the  best  good  and  welfare  of  my  fellow-men,  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  mankind,  recommend- 
ing that  they  do  it  without  sectarianism  or  bigotrjr, 
according  to  the  intention  of  that  God  ■sfrhose  will  is 
found  in  the  law  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  I 
believe  and  trust."  After  a  few  days' illness  Gov. 
Paine  died  in  Texas,  July  6,  1855,  while  exploring 
the  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad. 

MATTOCKS,  John,  seventeenth  governor  of 
Vermont  (1843-44),  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
March  4,  1777.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  John  Mat- 
tocks of  the  revolutionary  army,  who  in  1778  re- 
moved from  Hartford  to  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  where  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pur,suils.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  young  Mattocks  went  to  live  with  a  mar- 
ried sister  at  Middlebur}',  and  tliere  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Miller  and,  completing 
his  course  under  Judge  Bates  Turner,  at  Fairfield, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pebrnary,  1797.  He 
began  the  practice  of  liis  profession  at  Danville,  but 
two  or  three  years  later  he  removed  to  Peacham, 
where  he  spent  mo.st  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  inherited  much  of  the  ability  of  his  father,  who 
represented  Tinmouth  in  the  Vermont  legislature 
four  years,  was  judge  and  chief  justice  of  the  Rut- 
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land  county  court  foi  five  years  and  was  state  treas- 
urer from  1786  to  1800.  The  future  governor  repre- 
sented Peacham  in  the  state  legislature  five  years 
(1807,  1815,  1816,  1823,  1834),  was  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  in  1836,  and  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1820,  1824  and  1840.  He  was  a  zealous 
Whig  from  the  formation  of  the  party  until  his 
death.  In  1833  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  the  next  year  resumed  his  professional 
practice,  to  wliich  he  devoted 
himself  until  1843,  when  lie  was 
nominated  for  governor,  the  op- 
posing candidates  being  Judge 
Daniel  Kollogg  and  Cliarles 
K.  Williams.  In  1806  he  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Bank,  and  in  1812 
a  brigadier  general  of  the  state 
militia.  One  of  his  most  power- 
ful speeches  was  made  in  con- 
gress on  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  district  of  Columbia. 
He  had  a  deeply  religious  na- 
ture and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  church  at 
Peacham  for  many  years.  He 
retired  from  public  life  at  the 
close  of  his  governorship,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  He  was  married,  Sept.  4, 
1810,  to  Esther  Newell  of  Peacham.  She  died  July 
21,  J.844.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  two  of  whorn  died  in  infancy.  One  of 
his  sons  gained  eminence  as  a  clergyman,  one  as  an 
attorney  and  one  as  a  physician.  Gov.  Mattocks 
died  at  Peacham,  Aug.  14,  1847. 

SIiADE,  William,  eighteenth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1844-46),  was  born  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  in  1786, 
and  like  many  others  of  the  early  governors  of  that 
state,  was  of  Connecticut  ancestry.  His  father.  Col. 
William  Slade,  was  an  active  participant  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  removed  from  Washington,  Conn., 
to  Cornwall  soon  after  its  close.  He  was  sheriff  of 
Addison  county  for  several  years;  a  firm  supporter 
of  tha  Madison  administration  and  the  war  of  1812. 
In  1807  young  Slade  was  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  and  in  1810  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At 
this  time  Ms  inclinations  were  literary  and  political 
rather  than  toward  the  dry  details  of  the  law.  In 
1814  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Columbian 
Patriot,"  published  at  Middlebury,  which  he  held 
three  years,  keeping  a  bookstore  at  the  same  time. 
From  1816  to  1824  he  was  secretary  of  state;  and  in 
1812  he  was  a  Madison  presidential  elector.  In 
1824,  while  secretary  of  state,  lie  compiled  and  pub- 
lished the  "Vermont  State  Papers,"  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  unpublished  documents  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  judge 
of  the  Addison  county  court  from  1817  to  1823  and 
afterwards  state's  attorney.  He  was  clerk  in  the 
state  department  at  Washington  under  Madison, 
until  1829,  when  the  incoming  of  Jackson  caused  his 
resignation  or  removal.  All  this  time  Mr.  Slade 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  the  liigher  position 
which  he  was  destined  to  occupy.  Prom  1830  he 
served  twelve  years  continuously  as  a  representative 
in  congress,  and  then  he  was  appointed  reporter  of 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont.  He 
was  elected  governor  in  1844  and  re-elected  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Later  he  was  for  about  fifteen  years 
secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion, an  organization  which  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
West  and  Northwest  about  500  women  teachers.  A 
writer  in  "  The  Men  of  Vermont,"  says  of  his  speech 
Dec.  20,  1837,  on  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Cslumbia:  "In arguing 


for  the  removal  of  the  disgrace  of  this  traffic  from  the 
national  capitol  he  naturally  branched  off  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  wicked  and  brutalizing  character  of 
the  traffic  everywhere.  He  quoted  Franklin.  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  in  reprobation  of  it,  and  when 
points  of  order  were  fired  at  him  to  the  effect  that 
slavery  in  the  United  States  could  not  be  discussed, 
he  was  ready  with  quotations  from  these  great  south- 
ern statesmen  themselves  to  show  that  they  were 
ready  to  discuss  and  consider,  but  never  to  throttle 
debate  on  the  subject.  He  finally  put  the  southerners 
into  a  corner  where  they  objected  to  quotations  from 
tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  and,  driving 
them  remorselessly  in  their  dilemma,  extorted  a  call 
from  the  leaders  of  the  southern  delegation  to  leave 
tlie  hall  in  a  body."  Gov.  Slade,  while  conceding 
the  lack  of  constitutional  power  in  congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  slave  states,  claimed  the  existence 
of  such  a  power  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  was 
the  first  member  who  ever  offered  a  resolution  in- 
structing.the  committee  on  the  district  to  report  a 
bill  to  that  effect.  Gov.  Slade  was  a  strong  protec- 
tionist, and  always  used  forcible  language  when  the 
occasion  required.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  his  controversy  with  Sen.  Phelps  in  1844-45. 
He  died  at  Middlebury,  Jan.  18,  1859. 

EATON,  Horace,  nineteenth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1846-49),  was  born  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  June  22, 
1804,  son  of  Eliphaz  and  Polly  Baton.  Two  years 
after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Enosburg, 
where  he  attended  the  district  school  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  He  then  began  preparation  for  college  at  the 
academy  at  Saint  Albans,  and  entering  Middlebury 
College,  was  graduated  in  1825.  While  an  under- 
graduate he  taught  school  every  winter,  and  thus 
paid  his  college  expenses.  After  graduation  he  was 
an  instructor  in  the  Middlebury  Academy  for  two 
years,  and  then,  returning  to  Enosburg,  studied  medi- 
cine with  his  father,  and  attended  lectures  at  the 
Castleton  Medical  College,  where  he  received  his 
diploma.  He  established  himself  in  his  profession 
at  Enosburg,  where  he  was  town  clerk  for  several 
years,  representative  in  the  state  legislature  six  terms, 
and  once  a  member  of  the  constitutional  council. 
During  three  years  (1837-39),  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  sencte.  He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
with  Gov.  Mattocks  by  the  Whigs  in  1843,  and  twice 
with  Gov.  Slade.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1846, 
1847,  and  again  in  1848.  His  political  life  appears  to 
have  ended  with  his  retirement  from  the  governorship, 
as  soon  after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry  in  Middlebury  College,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  his  death,  about  six  years 
later.  Gov.  Eaton  was  not  a  man  to  inspiae  a  multi- 
tude, or  to  gather  about  him  a  strong  following. 
He  was  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  more  at  home  in 
his  study  than  in  public  life.  He  had  a  clear  and 
well-balanced  mind,  was  straightforward  in  his 
reasoning,  simple,  and  always  careful  not  to  wound 
unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was 
a  frequent  writer  for  the  press  and  a  lecturer  of  con- 
siderable note  in  his  day  on  scientific  and  historical 
subjects  In  the  various  offices  which  he  held  he 
made  few  mistakes,  yet  he  originated  few,  if  any 
plans,  either  for  the  advancement  of  his  country,  his 
party,  or  his  own  personal  interests.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  strict  integrity,  above  petty  prejudices 
and  thoroughly  conscientious.  During  all  his  life 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  temperance,  and  was  a 
leader  in  the  agitation  that  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Vermont  prohibitory  law.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Enosburg  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society.  He 
was  twice  married;  first,  in  1831,  to  Cordelia  L.  Pul- 
ler; and  second,  in  1841,  to  Edna  Palmer.  _  There 
were  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 
Gov.  Eaton  died  at  Enosburg,  July  4, 1855. 
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COOIiIDG-E,    Carlos,    twentieth   governor    of 
Vermont  (1849-50),  was  born  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  June 
35,   1793,   son  of  Nathan  and    Elizabeth  (Curtis) 
Coolidge.     Of  his  ancestry  the  records  are  meagre. 
After  a  few  years  in  a  common  scbool  he  prepared 
for  college  uuder  the  tuition  of  Rev.  James  Converse 
of  Weathersfield ;  entered  Dartmouth  in  1807;  being 
transferred    to  Middlebury  College    in   1809,   was 
graduated  there  in  1811.     He  then  entered  the  law 
olfice  of  Peter  Starr  of  Jliddlebury,  and  remained 
two  years,  completing  his  studies  with  Elon.  Jona- 
than H.  Hubbard  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice.    He  was  state's  attorney   for  the  county  of 
Windsor  from  1831  to  1836  and  a  member  of  the 
board   of    bank    commissioners.      He    represented 
Windsor  in  the  legislature  in  1834,  1835  and  1836, 
being  speaker  in  1836,  and  was  also  a  representative 
in  1839, 1840  and  1841.     He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
during  these  three  years,  and  was  notable  for  the 
dignity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  presiding  officer.     In  1845,  as  presi- 
deatial  elector,  he  cast  a  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  and  in 
1848  he  was  the  Wliig  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship of  the  state.     The  election  was  a  hotly-contested 
one,  and  no  choice  was  made  by  the  people,  the 
parties  being  very  evenly  divided  and  a  very  full 
vote  being  cast.     Mr.  Coolidgo  was  chosen  by  the 
legislature,  and  in  1849  he  was  re-elected  in  the  same 
way.     In  1853,  1854  and  1855  lie  was  a  senator  from 
Windsor  county,  and  in  calling  upon  him  frequently 
to  act  as  president  pro  tern. ,  the  senate  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  his  integrity  and  ability.     lu  all  the  public 
offices  which  he  filled,  Gov.  Coolidge  showed  much 
ability  and  acumen.     He  was  dignified  and  court- 
eous, active  and  conscientious;  an  agreeable  but  not 
a  great  speaker,  though  he  might  have  been  brilliant 
had  occasion  arisen  to  call  forth 
all  his  energies.     In   short,   he 
was   a    man  who  won    respect 
and  esteem  rather  than  the  en- 
thusiastic  admiration    of   those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  had  the    unbounded  confi- 
dence of  his  party:    its    mem- 
bers trusted  him  implicitly,  and 
their  trust  in  him  to  do  what 
was  right  and  for  the  public  in- 
'erest  was  never  betrayed.     He 
received    the    honorary   degree 
of    A.M.   from    the    University 
of  Vermont  in  1835,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Middlebury  College 
in  1849.     His  wife  was  Harriet 
Bingham  of  Claremont,  N.  H., 
by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  died  in  child- 
hood.     Tlie     other     daughter, 
Mary    Coolidge,   married    Rev. 
Franklm  Butler  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  formerly  of  Essex, 
Vt.,   and  had  one  child,   Carlos  Coolidge  Butleri 
who  was  twice  married  and  had  three  children  by 
the  second  marriage,  one  of  whom  died  in  childhood 
Gov.  Coolidge  died  at  Windsor,  Aug.  14  1866 

WILLIAMS,  Charles  Kilborn,  twenty-first 
governor  of  Vermont  (1850-53),  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Jan.  34,  1783,  youngest  son  of  Rev 
Samuel  and  Jane  (Kilborn)  Williams.  He  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield 
Mass.,  "the  Redeemed  Captive."  His  father  a 
noted  Congregational  miuisler,  was  Hollis  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosopliy  in  Harvard 
College  (1780-88),  subsequently  lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  and  author  of  an  important 
History  of  Vermont."  He  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Educated  m  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  Budiugton 


and  Rutland,  whither  his  father  had  removed  in  1790. 
Charles  K.  Williams  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1800.  He  studied  law  under  Cephas 
Smith  of  Rutland,  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  courts  for 
the  district  of  Vermont;  declined  appointments  as 
tutor  in  Williams  and  Middlebury  colleges,  and  in 
1803  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  represented  Rut- 
land in  the  state  legislature  almost  continuously 
from  1809  to  1831,  and  again  in  1849.  He  was  act- 
ively interested  in  the  organization  of  the  state 
militia,  and  during  the  war  of  1813  served  through 
one  campaign  on  the  northern  frontier,  subsequently 
rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was 
state's  attorney  (1814-15) ;  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont  (1833-34);  U.  8.  collector  of  cus- 
toms (1835-39);  and  again  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  (1839-49),  declining  a  re  election  at  the  end  of 
his  term.  Prom  1843  to  1846  he  was- chief  justice 
and  chancellor,  and  in  1847  was 
president  of  the  council  of  censois 
In  1850  he  was  elected  governoi 
by  popular  vote  and  served  one 
term.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Middlebury  College 
(1837-43),  and  at  the  time  of  hi', 
death  was  president  of  the  Society 
of  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College 
The  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Williams  and  Middle 
bury  in  1803,  and  LL.D.  by  the 
latter  in  1834.  His  practical  intei- 
est  in  education  led  to  his  appoint 
ment  in  1837  on  the  state  board  of 
commissioners  for  public  schools  ^  ,  A/^M 
He  entered  heartily  into  the  anti-  Ldiyf\/fYuC6i,exiij»J 
slavery  movement,  and  while  he 
was  governor  approved  the  habeas  corpus  act  which 
had  passed  the  legislature,  and  which  helped  to  com- 
mit Vermont  to  an  anti-slavery  position.  His  son, 
Charles  Langdon  Williams  (1831-61),  was  born  and 
died  at  Rutland.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1889;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843; 
practiced  at  Brandon  until  1848,  and,  after  that,  in  his 
native  town.  He  wrote  "Statistics  of  the  Rutland 
County  Bar"  (1847),  and  edited  the  "Statutes  of 
Vermont "  (1851),  and  three  volumes  of  the  reports 
of  its  supreme  court  (1855-57).  Gov.  Williams  died 
at  Rutland,  March  9,  1853.  A  "  Memoir,"  by  Hon. 
Isaac  P.  Redfield,  was  published  in  1854. 

FAIRBANKS,  Erastus,  twenty-second  and 
twenty-seventh  governor  of  Vermont  (1853-53,  1860- 
61),  was  born  at  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  Oct.  38,  1793. 
He  was  a  direct  descendant,  sixth  generation,  of 
Jonathan  and  Grace  Fairbanks,  natives  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  who  in  1633  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
where  a  portion  of  the  family  mansion  they  erected 
is  still  standing.  His  father,  Joseph  Fairbanks,  a 
farmer,  miller  and  carpenter,  in  1815  took  up  liis 
residence  in  St.  Jobnsbury,  Vt.,  where  Erastus  had 
located  a  few  years  previous.  The  son's  early 
educational  training  was  limited  to  that  afforded  by 
the  common  schools  of  his  day.  After  leaving  school 
at  seventeen,  he  taught  two  terms,  and  then  became 
a  student  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Judge  Ephraim 
Paddock,  of  St.  Jobnsbury,  Vt.  An  eye  affection 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  his  studies,  and  for 
eleven  years  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  at 
Wheelock,  East  St.  Jobnsbury  and  Barnet.  He  was 
assiduous  in  his  business,  establishing  a  reputation 
for  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  devoting  his  spare 
hours  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Closing  his 
business  at  Barnct,,he  returned  to  St.  Jobnsbury  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, stoves,  etc.,  in  partnership  with  his  next 
yoimger  brother,  Thaddeus  Fairbanks.  In.  1839,  In 
addition  to  their  other  business,  they  began  the 
preparation  of  hemp  for  market,  and  herein  lay  the 
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ferm  of  an  invention  that  has  made  the  name  of 
'airbanks  familiar  all  over  the  world.     The  mode 
of  weighing  hemp  and  other  merchandise  then  in 
vogue  was  crude  and  inaccurate,  and  for  their  own 
convenience  the  platform  scale  was  invented.     The 
scale  immediately  came  into  general  demand,  and  to 
meet  it  the  brothers  were  compelled  to  relinquish  all 
of  their  other  enterprises  and  greatly  enlarge  their 
works.    Thaddeus  was  the  inventor  of  the  firm,  while 
Erastus  managed  its  finances.     Both  were  eminently 
qualified  to  control  their  departments,   and  their 
prosperity  was  uninterrupted,  except  by  a  fire  and  a 
freshet  in  1838,  which  compelled  them  to  ask  a  two 
years'  extension  from   their  creditors,   which  was 
readily  granted.   In  1836, 1837  and  1838  Erastus  Fair- 
banks was  elected  to  represent  St.  Johnsbury  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  1844  and  1848  he  was  chosen 
a  presidential  elector.     In  1848  he  was  appointed, 
with  Charles  K.  Williams  and  Lucius  B.  Peck,  to 
prepare  a  general  railroad  law,  and  also  one  relating 
to  manufacturing   corporations.      In   1853  he  was 
Whig  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  not  elected 
by  the  people,  many  of  the  Whigs  voting  with  the 
"  Liberty  "  party,  which  had  recently  come  into  ex- 
istence.    He  was  elected,  however,  by  the  legisla- 
ture.   While  governor,  he  signed  a  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, and  in  consequence  was  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion in  the  following  year.  The 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party  gen- 
erally favored  prohibition,  and 
in  1854  they  desired  Gov.  Fair- 
banks' candidacy  on  that  plat- 
form, but  he  declined  because 
of  his  business  engagements. 
In  1860,  however,  he  consented 
to   become  the   candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  which 
included   the  better  elements 
of  the  Whig,  Liberty  and  Pro- 
hibitionist   parties,    and    was 
easily  elected   over    John  G. 
Saxe,  the  poet,  who  was  Demo- 
cratic candidate.     Gov.  Fair- 
banks   was  a  patriot,   and  a 
man  of  brain.     He  had  large 
interests  in  the  South,   which 
he  knew  would  be  sacrificed  in 
the  event  of  war  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  ;  but  those  interests 
weighed  nothing  in  his  mind  against  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.     Eight  days  after  the  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter,  he  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  immediately  placed  $1,000,000  at  his  disposal 
for  the  arming  and  forwarding  of  troops.    He  was 
empowered  to  use  this  money  at  his  discretion,  and 
it  was  only  at  his  earnest  request  that  in  October  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  audit  his  accounts.   Such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  discretion  and 
integrity  that  the  same  course  would  have  been  pur- 
sued had  the  sum  been  ten  times  as  large.  The  first  six 
regiments  of  the  state  and  the  first  company  of  sharp- 
shooters were  organized  and  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice under  his  administration.     So  thoroughly  pa- 
triotic was  Gov.  Fairbanks,  so  self-sacrificing  for  his 
country,  tliat  he  refused  to  draw  his  salary,  which 
still  remains  in  the  state  treasury.     In  1850  he  was 
active  in  the  construction  of  the  Passumpsic  railroad; 
was  president  of  the  company  for  several  years,  and 
was  also  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal.     With  his  brothers  he  founded  the 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy ;  and  his  generous  endow- 
ments still  assist -in   maintaining  the    Athenaeum, 
Museum  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  North  Congre- 
gational Church,  St.  Johnsbury.    For  many  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Vermont  Domestic  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Board 
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of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  was 
married.  May  30, 1815,  to  Lois  Grossman,  of  Peacham, 
who  bore  him  nine  children,  three  of  whom  survive. 
Gov.  Fairbanks  died  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Nov.  30, 
1864. 

ROBINSON,  John  Staniford,  twenty-third 
governor  of  Vermont  (^1853-54),  was  born  at  Ben- 
nington, Nov.  10,  1804,  son  of  Nathan  Robinson  and 
grandson  of  Gov.  Moses  Robinson.  He  was  gradu. 
ated  at  Williams  College  in  1834,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1837.  Amiability  of  disposition,  gen- 
erosity of  heart,  and  uniform  courtesy  of  manner 
made  him  very  popular  in  social  life,  and  brilliant 
talents  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 
He  twice  represented  Bennington  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  and  twice  served  in  the  state  senate. 
The  political  opinions  he  inherited  from  his  distin- 
guished grandfather  were,  in  his  time,  usually  a  bar 
to  high  public  service  in  a  strong  Whig  state,  and 
he  ran  for  congress  several  times  in  vain.  The  Free- 
soil  movement  of  1848  weakened  the  Democratic 
pai'ty,  and  in  1851  there  were  two  candidates  for  the 
governorship  on  that  ticket,  Robinson  and  Timothy 
P.  Redfield.  The  latter,  who  was  the  regular  can- 
didate, received  14,950  votes,  Robinson  6,686,  and 
Charies  K.  Williams,  Whig,  33,676.  In  1853  he  be- 
came the  regular  Democratic  candidate,  and  polled 
14,938  votes;  Lawrence  Brainerd,  candidate  of  the 
Liberty  (abolition)  party,  received  9,446  votes,  and 
Erastus  Fairbanks,  Whig,  33,795.  The  choice  de- 
volved upon  the  legislature,  which  elected  Fairbanks. 
The  latter  lost  favor  by  signing  the  law  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  Rob- 
inson was  the  gainer  thereby,  receiving  18,143  votes 
at  the  next  election  against  30,849  for  Fairbanks 
and  8,391  for  Brainerd.  The  choice  again  devolved 
upon  the  legislature,  and  Robinson  was  seated,  being 
the  first  Democrat  elected  for  fifty  years.  The -Re- 
publican party  now  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  poli- 
tics, and  absorbing  the  old  Liberty  party,  held,  in 
1854,  its  first  state  convention,  and  elected  Lawrence 
Brainerd  to  the  senate.  The  election  that  year  placed 
Stephen  Royce  in  the  governor's  chair,  by  37,930 
votes  against  15,084  for  the  Democratic  and  some 
1,600  for  various  unticketed  candidates.  Gov.  Rob- 
inson remained  connected  with  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  life,  and  in  1860  was  chairman  of  the 
Vermont  delegation  to  the  national  convention  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  died  there,  of  apoplexy,  April 
34th.  He  was  married,  in  October,  1847,  to  Juliette 
Staniford,  widow  of  William  Robinson,  but  left  no 
children. 

ROYCE,  Stephen,  twenty-fourth  governor  of 
Vermont  (1854^56),  was  born  at  Tinmouth,  Rutland 
CO.,  Vt.,  Aug.  13,  1787,  son  of  Stephen  and  Minerva 
(Marvin)  Royce.  In  his  early  childhood  his  parents 
removed  to  Huntsburg.  as  the  town  of  Franklin  was 
then  called,  and  thence  to  Berkshire,  where  they  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers.  His  grandfather,  Stephen 
Royce,  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  a 
member  of  the  Dorset  convention  that  declared  Ver- 
mont's independence;  his  father  was  likewise  a  revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  Berkshire's  first  legislative 
representative;  his  maternal  grandfather,  Judge 
Ebenczer  Marvin,  M.D.,  was  a  revolutionary  officer 
with  Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  a  judge  in  the 
county  courts  of  Rutland,  Chittenden  and  Franklin, 
and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council.  Young  Royce  was  a  worthy  representative 
of  his  gifted  and  patriotic  progenitors.  Although 
there  were  no  schools  in  Berkshire  when  he  came  of 
school  age,  his  education  was  not  neglected  by  his 
parents,  who,  when  he  was  thirteen,  sent  him  to  a 
common  school  at  Tinmouth,  and  later  to  the  Acade- 
mv  at  Middlebury.  He  entered  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1803  and  was  graduated  in  1807.  While  in 
college  more  than  once  he  was  compelled  to  return 
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to  Berkshire  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  provided  himself  with  text-books  by 
the  sale  of  the  skins  of  animals  captured  by  him 
during  foot  journeys  through  the  wilderness.  After 
graduation  he  taught  school  one  or  two  terms,  and 
then  entered  the  law  office  of  his  uncle,  Ebenezer 
Marvin,  Jr.  He  practiced  two  years  at  Berkshire 
and  six  at  Sheldon,  which  he  represented  (1815-16), 
and  in  1817  he  removed  to  St.  Albans,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  He  represented  St.  Albans  in 
the  legislature  (1833-24),  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  constitutional  convention  in  1823.  He  was 
state's  attorney  for  Franklin  county  (1816-18),  judge 
of  the  county  court  (1835-26),  and  being  re-elected 
in  1829  and  continuously  until  1852  he  became  chief 
justice  in  1847.  In  1854,  as  Whig  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  being  re- 
elected in  1855,  and  at  the  end  of  his  second  term 
retired  to  private  life.  As  a  private  citizen  and  a 
public  officer  Gov.  Royce  was  noted  for  consistent 
integrity.  While  practicing  law  he  would  never  ac- 
cept a  fee  in  a  case  where  his  would-be  client,  in  his 
opinion,  was  in  the  wrong,  and  while  a  judge  he 
would  never  report  a  case  if  he  questioned  the  justice 
of  his  decision;  he  tliought  the  injustice  of  «  wrong 
decision  was  sufficient  without  placing  it  on  record 
as  a  precedent  for  future  injustice.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous reader,  a  hospitable  gentleman,  and  his 
home  was  ever  the  literary 
and  artistic  centre  of  St. 
Albans.  He  never  married, 
but  all  through  his  later 
years  he  was  surrounded  by 
nephews  and  nieces,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  father, 
and  in  whose  happiness  and 
welfare  his  interest  was  that 
of  a  parent.  At  the  lime 
of  his  death  he  was  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  town  of 
Berkshire,  where  he  spent 
his  boyhood,  but  it  was 
never  completed.  One  who 
knew  him  well  has  said: 
"  He  had  a  commanding  presence  and  a  serene  ma- 
jesty of  manner.  His  face  was  mobile,  expressive, 
and  strongly  marked.  The  gleam  of  his  mild,  gray 
eye  illuminated  his  countenance  and  revealed  every 
emotion,  whether  grave  or  gay,  that  was  passing 
within,  moving  the  looker-on  by  a  sort  of  magnetic 
influence  to  sympathize  with  him."  During  his 
public  life  no  great  political  questions  agitated  the 
people  of  Vermont,  and  as  he  was  no  strategist  it  is 
well  that  he  did  not  live  in  troublous  times.  Gov. 
Koyce  died  at  East  Berkshire,  Nov.  11,  1868. 

FLETCHER,  Byland,  twenty-flfth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1856-58),  was  born  in  Cavendish,  Vt., 
Feb.  18.  1799,  youngest  son  of  Asaph  and  Sally 
(Green)  Fletcher.  The  family  was  of  English  and 
Welsh  origin.  His  father  removed  from  Westford, 
Mass. ,  to  Cavendish  in  1787.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  f  ramers  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Vermont  was  a  judge,  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  ever  stood  high  in  his  profession  and  in  social 
life.  One  of  Ryland's  brothers,  Richard,  studied 
law  with  Daniel  Webster— after  him  the  great  states- 
man named  one  of  his  children— and  at  one  time 
represented  Massaoliusetts  in  congress,  and  was  a 
member  of  her  supreme  court.  Ryland  Fletcher, 
like  very  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  "  gradu- 
ate "  of  the  common  school,  and  never  enjoyed  any 
higher  educational  advantages,  except  such  as  he  ac- 
quired by  reading  and  study  in  later  life.  Through  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  he  alternated  work  on  his 
father's  farm  with  teaching  school  in  the  winter 
months,  and  as  his  mind  was  well  balanced  and  ever 
alert  he  soon  became  a  man  of  considerable  local 


influence.  In  1836,  like  many  another  young  man 
in  those  days,  he  journeyed  "  West,"  perhaps  as  far 
as  Ohio,  seeking  "his  fortune,"  but  after  a  few 
montlis  returned  to  Cavendish.  As  a  youth  he 
joined  the  state  militia,  and  by  1835  had  risen  to  a 
brigadier-generalship,  which,  however,  he  resigned 
on  going  west.  From  1837  he  was  active  in  the  then 
thin  and  scattered  ranks  of  the  abolitionists,  and  was 
in  full  sympathy  and  constant  communication  with 
such  leaders  of  the  movement  as  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Joshua  Giddings  and  Gerrit  Smith.  At 
the  great  anti-slavery  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
IBoston,  in  1845,  he  met  Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker.  He  also  at- 
tended with  Henry  Wilson  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
of  the  native  American  or  ' '  Know-Nothing  "  leaders, 
to  launch  the  new  party.  As  Fletcher  and  Wilson 
were  the  only  uncompromising  anti-slavery  men 
present,  and  as  their  appeals  to  commit  the  proposed 
party  to  their  cause  were  unavailing,  the  meeting 
adjourned  without  accomplishing  its  purpose.  In 
1854  the  Whigs,  Free-Soilers  and  Liberty  party  men 
of  Vermont  united  and  selected  Mr.  Fletcher  as  their 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor.  He  was  elected 
by  a  large  vote,  and  in  1855  he  was  re-elected  with 
Gov.  Royce.  In  1856  and  again  in  1857  he  was 
elected  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Gov. 
Fletcher  was  a  strong  advocate  of  prohibitive  legis- 
lation, a  stanch  friend  of  public  education,  and  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  reform 
school  in  the  state.  His  record  as  governor  was 
creditable  to  his  ability  and  integrity.  In  1861  and 
1863  he  represented  Cavendish  in  the  legislature,  and 
no  one  in  that  body  was  more  zealous  than  he  in  the 
promotion  of  measures  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1870;  a  presidential  elector  on  several 
occasions,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Temperance  Society.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  active  in 
Sunday-school  work.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man 
like  Van  Ness,  nor  was  he  socially  so  popular  as 
Royce,  but  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  keen 
perceptions  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  had 
the  confidence  of  his  party  and  the  respect  of  his 
political  opponents.  On  June  11,  1839,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary,  daughter  of  Eleazar  May,  of  West- 
minster, by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one  of 
whom.  Col.  Henry  A.  Fletcher,  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  in  1890.  Gov.  Fletcher  died  at 
Proctorsville,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

HALL,  Hiland,  twenty-sixtli  governor  of 
Vermont  (1858-60),  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
July  20,  1795.  His  ancestors,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1633,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Boston,  settled 
in  Middletown  Conn.,  in  1650.  Like  most  of  tlie 
governors  of  Vermont  who  preceded  him,  Hiland 
Hall  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  in  a  common  school, 
supplemented  with  one  term  at  the  Granville  (N.  Y.) 
Academy,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  taught 
school  several  terms,  spending  his  evenings  in  study 
by  the  open  fire — for  candles  were  a  luxury  not 
to  be  thought  of — and  at  eighteen  was  prominent  in 
the  organization  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  a  society 
f  avoi-ing  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  of  1813, 
and  strongly  opposed  to  the  concessions  that  many 
New  Englanders  were  ready  to  make  to  the  mother 
country.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  while  engaged  in 
teaching  that  he  began  the  study  of  law.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1819,  he  at  once  opened  an  office 
in  Bennington  and  practiced  his  profession  all 
througli  his  long  life,  except  when  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duties.  He  represented  Ben- 
nington in  the  legislature  in  1827  ;  was  clerk  of  the 
supreme  and  county  court  in  1828,  and  state's  attor- 
ney (1829-33).     He  was  a  National  Republican  dur- 
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ing  the  existence  of  that  party,  then  a  Whig,  and 
then  a  Repuhlican ;  a  perfectly  natural  transition, 
and  the  result  of  growth  rather  than  of  change. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  to  congress  to  succeed  Jona- 
than Hunt,  deceased,  and  after  filling  out  his  unex- 
pired term  was  continuously  re-elected  for  ten  years, 
then  declining  renomination.  Among  his  memora- 
ble speeches  in  congress  was  one,  in  May,  1834,  at- 
tacliiug  Pres.  Jackson's  removal  of  the  government 
deposits  from  the  national  bank ;  and  one  in  May, 
1836,  the  discussion  of  which  resulted  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  among  the  states — Vermont 
received  about  $700,000,  which  was  added  to  the 
school  funds  of  the  towns.  In  the  early  sti-uggles 
on  the  slavery  question,  he  wielded  a  great  influence 
on  the  side  of  human  freedom.  He  exposed  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  large  "commutation  navy  pay 
and  bounty  land  claims,"  put  in  by  Virginians, 
many  of  which  had  been  paid ;  and  thus,  after  a 
bitter  debate  of  more  than  a  week,  saved  the  country 
several  million  dollars.  Altogether  Mr.  Hall  was 
probably  the  most  active  and  influential  representa- 
tive that  up  to  his  time  Vermont  had  ever  had  in 
congress.  He  was  bank  commissioner  of  Vermont 
(1843-47) ;  judge  of  the  supreme  court  (1846-50), 
and  was  next  appointed  second  comptroller  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Fillmore  a  land  commissioner  for  California,  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  commission,  wrote  the  opinion  in 
the  Mariposa  claim  of  General  Fremont.  He  re- 
turned to  Vermont  in  1854,  and  went  to  reside  on 
his  farm  at  BenniQgtou.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
governor,  and  re-elected  in  1859,  wheu  he  was 
opposed  by  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. He  denounced  the  attempt  to  legalize 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
declared  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision opposed  to  the  com- 
mon instincts  of  humanity, 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Vermont  to  the 
"peace  congress"  at  Wash- 
ington in  1861.  For  six  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Historical  Society,  and  he 
was  a  frequent  writer  on  his- 
torical subjects  in  the  "New 
York  Historical  Magazine," 
' '  Vermont  Historical  Gazet- 
teer," "Philadelphia  Historical 
Record,"  and  "New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter. "  In  1868  he  published  the 
"EaVly  History  of  Vermont," 
and  he  was  active  in  promot- 
ing the  erection  of  the  battle 
monument  at  Bennington.  In  1818  he  was  married  to 
Dolly  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Henry  Davis  of  Rocking- 
ham, Vt.,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  at  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's 
treason.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1885. 

HOLBBOOK,  Frederick,  twenty-eighth  gover- 
nor of  Vermont  (1861-68),  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Feb.  15, 1813,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Knowl- 
ton)  Holbrook.  His  father  was  born  In  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1761.  and  soon  after  coming  of  age  re- 
moved to  Newfane,  Vt.,  where  he  was  married  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Luke  Knowlton,  one  of  the  first 
judges  (1786)  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont. 
After  a  time  he  removed  to  Brattleboro,  and,  form- 
ing business  relations  with  David  Porter  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  conducted  a  general  mercantile  business,  at 
Hartford,  under  the  name  of  Porter  &  Holbrook, 
and  at  Brattleboro,  under  the  name  of  Holbrook  & 
Porter.  Later,  he  resided  in  Connecticut  for  a  time, 
but  finally  returned  to  Brattleboro,  where  he  died  in 
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1838.  Frederick  Holbrook  was  educated  at  the 
Berkshire  Gymnasium,'  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Dewey,  and  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  enjoyed  some  months  of 
European  travel.  In  1833  he  settled  iu  Brattleboro, 
intending  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  1847,  however,  he  was  elected 
register  of  probate  for  the  district  of  Marlboro,  and 
in  1850  became  president  of  the  Vermont  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
This  honorable  position  he  held  eight  or  nine  years. 
In  1849'-50  he  represented  Windham  county  in  the 
state  senate,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body  pre- 
pared a  memorial  to  congress  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bureau  of  agriculture.  The  project 
which  originated  with  him  soon 
became  a  reality.  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  a  fiuent,  graceful  and  con- 
cise writer  on  agricultural 
topics,  and  through  his  essays 
and  his  letters  that  were 
published  in  the  newspapers 
the  public  became  familiar 
with  his  name.  Consequent- 
ly, wlien  he  was  nominated 
for  governor  in  1861,  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  Vermont 
elected  him  by  a  most  grati- 
fying majority.  Under  his 
supervision  Vermont  was  the 
first  state  in  the  Union  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  for  its  soldiei-s, 
and  all  through  his  three  suc- 
cessive terms  as  chief  magis- 
trate he  was  alert  and  keen- 
sighted  in  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  duties  that  devolved  upon  him.  In 
1864  he  retired  to  private  life,  honored  by  the  people 
of  the  state,  whose  inteiests  he  had  always  endeavored 
to  promote.  He  was  married,  Jan.  13,  1835,  to 
Harriet  Goodhue  of  Brattleboro,  the  issue  being 
three  sons. 

SMITH,  John  Gregory,  twenty-ninth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1868-65),  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
July  32,  1818,  son  of  John  and  Maria  W.  (Curtis) 
Smith.  His  father  removed  from  Barre,  Mass.,  to 
Vermont  in  1800  ;  was  state's  attorney  for  Franklin 
county  (1837-33),  and  a  representative  in  congress 
(1839--41).  John  Gregory  Smith  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1838;  then,  entering  the  law  department  of  Yale 
College,  he  was  graduated  in  1841,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  began  practice  in  his  father's  oflice. 
John  Gregory  succeeded  his  father  as  chancellor  in 
1858,  and  also  succeeded  in  a  measure  to  his  railroad 
interests  in  Vermont,  which  were  extensive  and  im- 
portant. He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1858 
from  Franklin  county,  and  served  two  terms  with  dis- 
tinction. At  the  same  time  he  was  made  trustee  and 
manager  of  the  Vermont  Central  and  the  Vermont 
and  Canada  railroads.  When  in  1861  both  these 
roads  went  into  liquidation,  Mr.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  receivers.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  house  of  representatives,  and 
was  speaker  in  1863.  During  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Fairbanks  he  acted  as  confidential  counsel  to 
the  state  executive,  and  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  work  of  organizing  troops  for  the  war.  He  was 
elected  chief  magistrate  in  1863,  and  reelected  in 
1864.  being  one  of  the  famous  "war  governors." 
His  sagacity  was  recognized  by  Pres.  Lincoln 
and  Sec.  Stanton,  who  made  him  their  confiden- 
tial friend,  and  his  tenderness  of  heart  brought 
him  close  to  the  men  and  women  with  sons  in  the 
field,  who  never  forgot  how  he  went  to  the  front 
himself  to  see  that  the  Vermont  boys  were  properly 
sheltered  and  fed.     He  was  active  in  politics  for 
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about  twenty  years  after  he  left  the  governor's  chair, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  state  delegation  to  the 
national  Republican  conventions  in  1872,  1880  and 
1884.  In  1886  and  in  1891  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  his  nomination  as  U.  S.  senator,  but  he  with- 
drew his  name.  In  1866  Gov.  Smith  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  under 
him  555  miles  of  track  were  laid.  He  resigned  in 
1873,  and  later  was  made  president  of  the  Vermont 
Central  railroad,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  duties  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  interest  in  local  affairs 
was  strong.  A  lifelong  member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Society  of  St.  Albans,  he  contributed 
generously  toward  tlie  remodeling  of  its  house  of 
worsliip.  He  was  president  of  the  Welden  National 
Bank,  the  People's  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Franklin 
County  Creamery  Association.  The  bronze  foun- 
tain now  adorning  the  public  park  was  his  gift  to 
the  city;  its  cost  being  $5,000.  His  beautiful  home 
was  a  centre  of  social  life,  and  many  people  of  world- 
wide as  well  as  national  fame  were  guests  of  its 
hospitable  owner,  whose  most  marked  quality  was 
a  graciousness  of  manner  that  made  his  circle  of 
friends  an  increasingly  large  one.  In  1871  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  was  conferred  on  Gov.  Smith  by  tlie 
University  of  Vermont.  He  was  married  in  1843  to 
Anna  Eliza,  daughter  of  Hon.  Lawrence  and  Fidelia 
(Uarnet)  Brainerd  of  St.  Albans,  who  survives  him 
with  five  children,  one  of  whom,  Edward  C,  is 
president  of  the  Vermont  Central  railroad.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  the  author  of  novels,  books  of  travel  and 
other  works  that  show  a  sympathetic  insight  into 
life  and  nature,  and  are  written  in  a  style  both 
spirited  and  graceful.  Gov.  Smith  died  at  St. 
Albans,  Nov.  6,  1891.      ' 

DILLINGHAM,  Paul,  thirtieth  governor  of 
Vermont  (1865-67;,  was  born  at  Shutesbury,  Frank- 
lin CO.,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1799,  son  of  Paul  and  Han- 
nah (Smith)  Dillingham.  The  Dillinghams  came  to 
America  with  Winthrop's  colony  in  1630,  and  flourish- 
ing in  new  soil  increased  in  number  and  usefulness, 
and  produced  brave  men,  including  officers  in  both 
the  French  and  revolutionary 
wars.  Paul  Dillingham's  father, 
a  farmer,  removed  in  1805  to 
"Waterbury,  Vt.,  where  the  son 
was  educated  in  the  "Washington 
county  grammar  school,  and  then 
studied  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Dan 
Carpenter.  On  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  March,  1823,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter that  lasted  until  the  latter  was 
elevated  to  the  bench.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1880,  he 
was  in  the  constant  practice  of  his 
profession,  barring  the  time  spent 
in  public  service.  He  was  town 
clerk  of  Waterbury  (1839-44); 
represented  the  town  in  the  legis- 
lature (1833-34,  1837-39);  was 
state's  attorney  for  Washington 
a  member  of  the  constitutional 
conventions  of  1836  and  1857;  state  senator  from 
Washington  county  (1841-42  and  1861);  and  in  1843 
was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  a  member  of 
congress,  serving  two  terms,  and  was  on  the  com- 
mittee on  judiciary.  He  favored  the' admission  of 
Texas  and  the  policy  that  led  to  the  war  with  Mexico, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  became  a  Re- 
publican. His  power  was  felt  in  the  state  senate  in 
1861,  in  the  hearty  support  he  gave  to  the  war  policy 
of  Gov.  Fairbanks,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
expressed  itself  in  1863  in  his  election  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  was  re-elected  in  1863  and  1864,  and 
in  1865  became  Republican  candidate  for  governor. 
The  Democratic  candidate  was  Charles  N.  Davcn- 


county  (1835-37); 


port,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Douglas  faction 
in  his  party.  Gov.  Dillingham's  majority  was  18, 714 
in  1865,  and  it  rose  to  33,833  in  1866.  In  his  first 
message  to  the  legislature  Gov.  Dillingham  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  state  reform  school,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  advice  carried  out. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1870,  and  that  year  marked  the  close  of  his  public 
life.  Ten  more  j^ars  were  given  to  his  profession, 
and  he  then  retired  to  well-earned  leisure.  Gov. 
Dillingham  was  a  man  of  commanding  figure,  with 
a  rich  and  musical  voice  that  was  used  with  wonder- 
ful effect  in  public  speaking.  A  biographer  has  said 
of  him:  ' '  The  real  secret  [of  his  success]  was  a  na- 
ture rich  in  human  sympathy.  A  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs,  gathered  in  a  long  and  observant  contact 
with  them  was  illuminated  by  a  mind  fertile  in  poetic 
conceptions,  apt  illustrations  and  happy  anecdotes, 
and  deepened  and  strengthened  by  a  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures  to  enforce  his  thought."  Still 
another  has  written:  "When  in  his  best  mood  he 
played  upon  the  strings  of  men's  heaVts  with  the 
facility  that  a  skilled  musician  plays  upon  the  strings 
of  a  guitar,  and  made  them  respond  to  the  emotions 
of  laughter,  anger,  sympathy  or  sorrow,  whenever 
he  pleased,  and  as  best  suited  the  purposes  of  his 
case."  The  earnestness  that  characterized  Gov. 
Dillingham  in  political  life  was  equally  marked  in 
his  life  as  a  Christian.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
pillar  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  he  was  the  first 
lay  delegate  from  the  Vermont  conference  to  thp 
quadrennial  conference  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
he  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  his  preceptor  and 
partner,  Dan  Carpenter — she  died  Sept.  20,  1831, 
— and,  second,  on  Sept.  5,1833,  to  her  youngersister 
Julia.  Three  sons  and  four  daughters  lived  to  ma- 
turity. One  daughter,  who  died  in  1875,  became  the 
wife  of  J.  F.  Lamson  of  Boston;  another,  of  Sen. 
Matthew  H.  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  while  the  third 
remained  unmarried.  Two  of  the  sons  entered  the 
army:  Col.  Charles,  until  recently  president  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad,  and  Maj.  Ed- 
win, who  was  killed  at  Opequon.  Frank  is  a  citizen 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  while  William  Paul,  gover- 
nor of  Vermont  in  1888  and  1890,  is  still  practicing 
law  at  Waterbury  and  Montpelier.  Gov.  Paul  Dil- 
lingham died  at  Waterbury,  July  36,  1891. 

PAGE,  John  Boardman,  thirty-first  gover- 
nor of  Vermont  (1867-69),  was  born  at  Rutland, Vt., 
Feb.  25,  1826,  son  of  William  and  Cynthia  (Hickok) 
Page.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Burr  &  Burton  Seminary,  Manchester,  and,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  obtained  a  position  in  the  Bank  of 
Rutland,  where  his  father  was  cashier.  When  the 
elder  Page  by  the  weight  of  years  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  position,  he  was  succeeded  by  John  B., 
who  continued  cashier  until  the  institution  became 
the  National  Bank  of  Rutland,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  second  mortgage  bondholders  of  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington  railroad,  and  when  the  property  was 
reorganized  as  the  Rutland  Railroad  Co.,  he  was 
made  president.  With  Hon.  T.  W.  Park  he  was  for 
a  time  co-trustee  of  the  Bennington  and  Rutland 
railroad,  and  later  was  associated  with  Hon.  J.  Greg- 
ory Smith  as  vice-president  of  the  Central  Vermont. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Howe  Scale  Co. ;  represented 
his  native  town  in  the  legislature  (1853-54),  and  was 
annually  elected  state  treasurer  from  1860  to  1866. 
During  his  term  he  disbursed  $4,635,150.80  for  mili- 
tary expenses.  In  1867  he  was  elected  governor  by 
the  Republican  party  and  was  reelected  in  1868. 
As  governor  at  this  period  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable  executive 
abilities,  and  by  his  clear  judgment  and  business 
methods  he  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  most 
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determined  political  opponents.  In  1880  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  introduced  a 
scheme  of  tax  reform  whicii  was  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  his  ideas  being  incorporated  in  the  state 
laws.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregationalist 
denomination,  and  deeply  interested  in  Sunday-school 
work.  He  was  also  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  led  in  the  movement  that  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Christian  college  in 
Japan.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  erection 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Rutland,  one  of  the 
finest  church  properties  in  the  state.  Gov.  Page  is 
remembered  as  a  man  of  commanding  appearance 
and  courtly  manners,  a  gentleman  of  an  earlier  and 
more  chlvalric  age  than  our  own,  whose  integrity, 
sincerity  and  high  sense  of  honor  were  never  ques- 
tioned, and  whose  cliarity  for  the  erring  and  unfor- 
tunate was  unstinted.  Very  few  men  are  remem- 
bered with  greater  respect  by  those  who  knew  them 
most  intimately.  Gov.  Page  died  in  Rutland,  Oct. 
24,  1885.  He  was  buried  in  Evergreen  cemetery, 
at  Centre  Rutland,  which  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  establishing,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
"  Mount  Auburn  of  Vermont." 

WASHBTJBN,  Peter  Thaoher,  thirty-second 
governor  of  Vermont  (1869-70),  was  born  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1814,  eldest  son  of  Reuben  and  Han- 
nah Blaney  (Thacher)  Washburn.  The  original 
representative  of  the  family  in  America  was  John 
Washburn,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Co., 
in  England.  His  grandson,  Joseph  Washburn, 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Mary  Chilton,  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  was  the  first  woman  of 
the  Mayflower  company  that  disembarked  at  Plym- 
outh. His  family  is  the  same  as  that  of  Gov. 
Emory  Washburn  of  Massachusetts.  Gov.  Wash- 
burn's parents  removed  to  Chester,  Vt. ,  in  1817,  and 
finally  located  at  Ludlow.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1835;  began  the  study  of  law 
in  his  father's  office  at  Ludlow,  later  studying  with 
Sen.  Upham  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1838.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Ludlow,  but  in  1844  removed  to  Wood- 
stock, where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1844  he  was  elected  reporter  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  and  occupied 
that  office  until  1853.  He  represented  Woodstock, 
Vl.,  in  the  state  legislature  (1853-54).  Meantime 
he  enjoyed  a  growing  professional  practice,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  Vermont. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  1860  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  presidency.  He  commanded  tlie  Woodstock 
light  infantry,  which  in  May,  1861,  marched  to 
Rutland,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  1st  Vermont 
regiment.  In  October,  1861,  he  was  elected  adju- 
tant and  inspector-general  of  Vermont,  and  so  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war  with  credit  to  himself 
and  his  state.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1869  by 
a  majority  of  23,833  votes  over  his  Democratic 
opponent.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  prepar- 
ing a  digest  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  from  the  beginning,  and  had  worked  his  way 
through  thirty-eight  of  the  forty-one  volumes  of  the 
Vermont  reports  when  his  labors  were  interrupted. 
Few  men  have  ever  led  a  more  active  life  than  Gov. 
Washburn.  To  discharge  a  duty  or  an  obligation 
every  other  consideration,  no  matter  what,  was  ig- 
nored. When  he  died  it  was  declared  by  his  physi- 
cians that  he  had  suffered  from  no  disease,  but  had 
succumbed  to  overwork,  which  had  been  continuous 
from  the  time  he  commenced  his  legal  studies  until 
the  end.  As  adjutant  and  inspector-general  during 
the  civil  war,  the  Rutland  "Herald "said  of  him: 
"He  was  our  Carnot,  in  organizing  and  administra- 
tive talents;  our  Louvois,  in  energy  and  executive 


force."     He  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Almira  E 
Ferris  of  Swantou;  and,  second,  to  Almira  P.  Hop- 
kms  of  Glens  Palls.     He  had  two  daughters  and  a 
sou,  who  survived  him.     Gov.  Washburn  died  at 
Woodstock,  Feb.  7,  1870. 

HENDEE,  George  Whitman,  acting  gover- 
nor of  Vermont  (1870),  was  born  at  Stowe,  Lamoille 
CO.,  Vt.,  Nov.  30, 1833,  son  of  Jebial  P.  and  Rebecca 
(Ferrin)  Hendee.  His  parents  were  unable  to  give 
him  the  education  they  felt  he  ought  to  have,  and 
after  attending  country  schools  he  carried  himself 
through  the  People's  Academy  at  Morrisville.  In 
1853  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  W.  G. 
Ferrin  of  Johnson,  and  in  1855  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.    Soon  it  became  evident  that  he  had  chosen  the 


vocation  to  wnich  he  was  best  adapted,  his  practice 
increased  rapidly,  and  was  extended  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  and  to  the  U.  S.  circuit  and  dis- 
trict court.  As  a  business  man  as  well  as  a  lawyer. 
Gov.  Hendee  for  many  years  has  had  the  weight  of 
important  duties  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  or  projectors  of  the  Portland  and  Og- 
densburgh  railroad ;  for  seven  years  gave  his  whote 
time  to  it,  and  has  been  a  director  from  the  opening 
of  the  road  until  the  present  time.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Montreal,  Portland  and 
Boston  railroad  of  Canada.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
director  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Union  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Morrisville.  He  was  re- 
ceiver of  the  National  Bank  of  Poultney  and  the 
Vermont  National  Bank  of  St.  Albans,  and  was 
national  bank  examiner  from  1879  until  1885.  Gov. 
Hendee  has  frequently  been  elected  superintendent 
of  public  schools  ;  the  first  time  when  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1861-63  he  represented 
Morristown  in  the  state  legislature;  in  1858-59  was 
state's  attorney  for  Lamoille  county;  duringthe  civil 
war  was  deputy  provost-marshal;  in  1866-67  and 
1868  represented  Lamoille  county  in  the  state  senate, 
and  in  1869  was  elected  lieutenant-governor.  In 
February,  1870.  he  was  sworn  in  as  governor,  on  the 
death  of  Gov.  Washburn,  and  served  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  He  represented  Vermont  with  great 
credit  in  the  forty-third,  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth 
congresses.  To  him  as  a  member  of  tlie  committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  is  largely  due  tlie  re- 
organization of  the  government  of  the  district,  and 
his  services  were  not  less  valuable  on  the  committee 
on  private  land  claims.  Gov.  Hendee  now  devotes 
considerable  time  to  breeding  of  blooded  carriage 
horses.  He  has  been  president  of  the  village  board 
of  trustees,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity. He  was  married,  Nov.  17,  1855,  to  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Stevens  and  Caroline  (Johnson)  Redding, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  now  deceased.  His  wife 
died  in  1861,  and  on  Dec.  23,  1863,  he  was  married 
to  Viola  S.,  daughter  of  Loren  and  Fidelia  (Paine) 
Bundy. 

STEWABT,  John  Wolcott,  thirty-third  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  (1870-73),  was  born  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  Nov.  34,  1825,  son  of  Ira  and  Elizabeth 
(Hubbell)  Stewart.   His  direct  ancestor,  Robert  Stew- 
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art,  emigrated  to  Londonderry,  Ireland,  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  latter's  son,  Samuel,  joined  the  famous 
Scotch-Irish  colony  which  settled  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  grandfather,  Capt.  John  Stewart,  was  a  soldier 
ill  the  French  and  revolutionary  wars,  and,  having 
accompanied  Montgomery's  expedition  against  Que- 
bec, witnessed  the  death  of  the  commander.  He  also 
commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
His  father,  a  leading  merchant  and  citizen  of  Middle- 
buiy,  served  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Middle- 
bury  College.  There  the  son  was  graduated  in  1846, 
and  then  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  During 
18o3-54  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Addison 
county,  and  in  the  last  year  formed  a  partnership 
with  ex  -  U.  S.  Sen.  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  which  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1855.  In  1856 
and  1857  he  was  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
railroads,  pending  important  action  with  regard  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Vermont  Central.  He  was 
also  largely  instrumental  in  retaining  the  capital  at 
Montpelier,  when  the  effort  was  made  to  remove  it 
to  Burlington,  after  the  destruction  of  the  state 
house  by  fire,  in  1857.  In  1861-63  he  was  state 
senator  ;  and  in  1864,  returned  to  the  lower  house, 
over  which  he  presided  in  1864,  1865  and  1867  with 
an  ability  and  impartiality  that  secured  for  him  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  house,  when  he  was  again 
returned  in  1876.  In  1870-72,  he  was  governor 
under  the  new  state  constitution,  whose  honorableac- 
tiou  nine  years  before  resumption  of  specie  payment, 
in  paying  in  coin  debts  contracted  before  the  passage 
of  the  legal  tender  act,  at  an  additional  expense 
of  $60,000  was  due  to  his  wise  and  just  recommenda- 
tion. He  also  took  special,  interest  in  public  educa- 
tion and  in  the  management  of  state  jails.  He  was 
elected  as  a  Kepublican  to  the  forty-eighth,  forty- 
ninth,  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  congresses,  declining 
renomination  to  the  fifty-second.  Gov.  Stewart's  pro- 
fessional career  has  been  in  the  same  arena  as  that  in 
which  Sen.  Edmunds  and  E.  J.  Phelps,  ex-minister 
to  England,  began,  and  continued  their  practice  for 
many  years.  Gov.  Stewart  was  also  director  of  the 
Middlebury  Bank  from  1858,  and  for  several  years 
prior  to  1881  president  of  the  same.  In  1860  he  was 
married  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Philip  Battell,  of 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Horatio 
Seymour.  They  had  five  chilcfren,  of  whom  three, 
two  daughters  and  one  son,  still  survive. 

CONVERSE,  Julius,  thirty-fourth  governor  of 
Vermont  (1873-74),  was  born  at  Stafford,  Conn., 
Dec.  17,  1798,  fourth  sou  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (John- 
sou)  Converse.  His  family,  which  was  of  French 
origin,  emigrated  from  England  in  1630  with  Win- 
throp's  colony,  and  his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father made  records  for  themselves  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  Massachusetts.  His  father  with  Jiis  family 
removed  to  Randolph,  Vt.,  in  1801,  where  he  farmed. 
Young  Converse  was  educated  at  the  common  school 
and  in  Randolph  Academy,  alternated  the  study  of 
law  with  work  on  his  father's  farm,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Orange  county  bar  in  1836.  He  practiced 
his  profession  a  few  years  in  Bethel,  and  in  1840 
removed  to  "Woodstock.  Mr.  Converse's  ability  as  a 
lawyer  was  recognized  throughout  the  state.  He  pre- 
pared his  cases  with  great  care,  was  skillful  as  a  cross- 
examiner  and  excelled  in  chancery  practice.  While 
residing  in  Bethel,  he  several  times  represented  the 
town  in  the  state  legislature;  was  state  senator  for 
Windsor  county  during  1836-39,  and  was  several 
times  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Woodstock 
During  1844^7  he  was  state's  attorney  for  Windsor 
county,  and  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  with 
Gov.  Charles  K.  Williams  in  1850  and  1851.     From 


1853  to  1873  he  gave  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession — having,  as  he  sup- 
posed, retired  permanently  from  public  life.  But 
in  the  latter  year,  when  traveling  outside  the  state, 
he  was  brought  forward  for  governor  without  his 
knowledge,  and  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  his 
nomination  was  through  the  newspapers.  He  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  35,319  votes  over  his  oppo- 
nent, A.  B.  Gardner,  an  ex-lieutenant-governor,  who 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democrats  consolidated  with 
the  followers  of  Horace  Greeley.  Nothing  occurred 
during  Gov.  Converse's  administration  to  make  it 
notable.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  he  per- 
formed all  of  his  duties  conscientiously,  and  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  his  political  opponents  as 
well  as  by  his  supporters.  After  the  close  of  his 
term  he  was  seen  no  more  in  public  life.  Gov. 
Converse  was  married  in  1837  to  Melissa,  daughter 
of  Henry  Arnold  of  Randolph,  who  died  Dec. 
14,  1873.  The  marriage  was  without  issue.  His 
second  wife  was  Jane  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, to  whom  he  was  married  June  13,  1878,  and  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  died  at  Dixville 
Notch,  N.  H.,  Aug.  16.  1885. 

PECK,  Asahel,  thirty-fifth    governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1874-76),  was  borii  at  Royalston,  Mass.,  in 
September,  1803,  son  of  Squire  and  Elizabeth  (God- 
dai'd)  Peck.     From  his  Puri- 
tan ancestor,  Joseph  Peck, 
the   records    are    preserved 
of  his  progenitors   through 
twenty-one    generations    to 
John  Peck,  Esquire,  of  Bol- 
ton, Yorkshire,  England.  His 
father  removed  to  Montpe- 
lier, Vt.,  In  1806,  and   en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pur- 
suits.   Asahel  Peck  received 
his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Montpe- 
lier, and  at  the  Washington 
county  grammar  school  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more class  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,   in   1834.     He 
left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  entering  the  family  of 
the  president  of  a  college  in 
Canada  with  a  view  to  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  French 
language.     He  studied  law 
with  his  elder  brother,  Nathan  Peck,  of  Hinesburgh, 
and  then  with  Bailey  &  Marsh,  of  Burlington,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.     For  a  time  he  was 
associated  in  practice  with  Archibald  Hyde,  and  later 
with  D.  A.  Smalley.     He  was  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  (1851-57),  and  in  1860  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  so  continuing  until  he  became 
governor  in  1874.     He  favored  the  establishment  of 
a  house  of  correction  for  the  suppression  of  crime 
and  the  reform  of  criminals,  and  has  been  called  the 
father  of  that  institution  in  Vermont.     At  the  close 
of  his  term.  Gov.  Peck  retired  from  public  life,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  pursuits  on 
his  farm  at  Jericho.     He  was  neither  a  brilliant  man 
nor  an  orator,  nor  a  born  leader  of  men,  yet  he  was 
a  good  reasoner,  and  faithfully  devoted  to  the  right 
in  every  case.     It  is  said,  in  the  "Men  of  Vermont," 
that  "  he  and  Rufus  Choate  were  once  pitted  against 
each  other  in  a  case,  and  that  wonderful  genius  of  the 
profession  expressed  astonishment  to  find  such  a  law- 
yer in  Vermont,  and  besought  him  to  move  to  Boston, 
where  he  would  surely  win  both  fame  and  fortune. 
But  there  were  higher  things  in  life  for  Peck,  and  he 
persisted  iu  staying  in  Vermont,  whose  practice  he 
believed  was  the  best  in  the  Union  to  develop  a  law- 
yer of  really  great  attainments."    In  politics  Gov. 
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Peck  in  early  life  was  a  Democrat.  The  aggressions 
of  slavery  disgusted  bim  hardly  more  than  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  Democrats,  and  in  1848  he  became 
a  Free-Soiler.  He  was  one  of  the  active  spirits  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  throughout 
tlie  war  and  the  years  that  immediately  preceded  it 
he  felt  that  there  should  be  no  compromise  whatever 
with  the  slave  power,  nor  with  the  advocates  of  dis- 
union. Gov.  Peck  was  never  married.  He  was  a 
man  of  courteous  manners  and  chivalric  sentiment; 
he  was  kindly  and  unostentatious,  profoundly  re- 
ligious and  a  thorough  Biblical  student.  He  re- 
tired from  public  life  to  his  farm  at  Jericho,  where 
he  died  May  18,  1879. 

PAIBBAIfKS,  Horace,  thirty-sixth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1876-78),  was  born  at  Barnet,  Caledonia 
CO. ,  Vt. ,  March  21 ,  1830,  son  of  Go  v.  Erastus  and  Lois 
(Crossman)  Fairbanks.  The  family  removed  to  St. 
Johnsburyin  1835,  and  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
town  Horace  began  his  education,  subsequently  at- 
tending the  academies  at  Peacham  and  Lyndon,  Vt., 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  Andover,  Mass.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing establishment  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and  in  1843 
was  admitted  as  a  partner.  Eventually  he  became 
financial  manager,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  an- 
nual product  had  a  value  of  $3, 000, 000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  was  600.  The  construction  of 
the  Portland  and  Ogdensburgh  raili'oad  was  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  him;  he  lent  his  credit  and  means 
to  carry  it  through,  and  by  personal  effort  induced 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  to  grant  it  a  charter. 
He  early  took  a  hearty  interest  in  national  politics, 
but  was  not  prominently  identified  with  them  until 
1864,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention.  In  1872  he  served  again  in  this 
capacity,  and  in  1868  as  a  presidential  elector.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  state  senator  from  Caledonia 
county,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking 
his  seat.  At  the  Republican  state  convention  in 
1876,  the  name  of  Jacob  Estey  of  Brattleboro  was 
presented  as  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  on  account 
of  opposition  to  him  several 
other  names  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  finally,  as  a  compro- 
mise, Horace  Fairbanks  was 
nominated  on  the  third  ballot. 
He  was  not  in  the  state  at  the 
time,  and  had  previously  de- 
clined to  have  his  name  pre- 
sented. The  vote  for  him  at  the 
polls  was  44,733,  and  that  for 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Wil- 
liam H.  H.  Bingham,  20,988. 
During  his  administration  Gov. 
Fairbanks  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion by  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  prison  discipline  of  the 
state,  especially  the  bettering 
of  the  condition  of  the  county 
jails,  while  he  was  criticised 
for  his  reluctance  to  sign  death  warrants.  The  to  wn  of 
St.  Johnsbury  was  indebted  to  him  in  many  ways,  es- 
pecially for  the  founding  of  the  Athenaeum,  dedicatd 
in  1871,  which  combines  a  large  free  library  and  a 
fine  art  gallery.  Gov.  Fairbanks  was  a  member  of  the 
Century  Club  of  New  York  city  and  of  the  St.  Bo- 
tolph  Club  of  Boston.  He  was  married,  Aug.  9,1849, 
to  Mary  E. ,  daughter  of  James  and  Persis  (Hemphill) 
Taylor,  of  Deny,  N.  H.  •  Three  daughters  were  born 
to  them  :  Helen  Taylor,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  March  18,1864;  Agnes,  wife  of  Ashton  Rol- 
lins Willard  of  Boston,  and  Isabel,  wife  of  Albert  L. 
Farwell,  who  died  July  2,  1891.  Gov.  Fairbanks 
died  in  New  York  city,  March  17,  1888. 

PROCTOR,  Redfield,  thirty-seventh  governor  of 
Vermont  (1878-80).    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  141.) 
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FARNHAM,  Roswell,  thirty-eighth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1880-82),  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  23,  1827,  son  of  Roswell  and  Nancy  (Bixby) 
Farnham,  and  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
from  Ralph  Farnham,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  America  and  settled  in  Andover,  Mass.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Capt.  David  Bixby,  took  part 
in  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  Stillwater,  and  finally  going  to 
sea  on  a  privateer,  was  captured  and  kept  in  the  ill- 
famed  Dartmoor  prison.  Roswell  Farnham's  father 
established  himself  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  Southern  market, 
but  was  ruined  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1839.  The 
following  year  he  settled  in  Bradford,  Orange  co., 
Vt. ,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. His  son,  the  future 
governor,  worked  on  the 
farm  and  attended  the 
village  academy;  taking, 
besides  the  usual  course, 
the  studies  required  in 
the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more classes  in  college. 
Then,  having  found 
some  means  of  paying  his 
way,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and 
was  graduated  in  1849, 
receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1852.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  study  law, 
but  for  several  years  he 
was  a  teacher;  first  at 
Dunham,  Canada;  next  in  ' 
the  Academical  Institu- 
tion at  Franklin,  Vt.,  of  Which  he  was  principal, 
and  last  in  the  ac;ademy  at  Bradford,  where  he  had 
been  a  pupil.  While  teaching,  he  studied  law,  and 
in  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  Orange  county  bar, 
and  began  practice  in  partnership  with  Robert 
McK.  Ormsby.  In  1859  he  began  practice  inde- 
pendently, and  in  that  year  was  elected  state's 
attorney  for  Orange  county  by  the  Republicans, 
and  was  twice  re-elected.  He  became  interested  in 
military  matters,  enlisted  in  the  Bradford  guards, 
and  became  second  lieutenant.  This  organization 
formed  a  part  of  the  1st  regiment,  Vermont  vol- 
unteers, that  served  for  three  months,  and  was 
stationed  most  of  the  time  at  Portress  Monroe  and 
Newport  News.  Later,  when  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  company  of  the  12th  Vermont  volunteer  regi- 
ment, he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  For 
nearly  half  of  the  term  of  his  new  service  he  com- 
manded the  regiment.  At  the  end  of  his  period 
of  enlistment,  he  resumed  practice  in  Bradford. 
In  1868-69  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  by  the 
Republicans,  and  served  on  several  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  of  1876  which  nominated  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  for  the  presidency,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  a  presidential  elector.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Vermont  by  the  unusually  large 
majority  of  25,012  votes.  His  policy  in  ofiBce  gave 
gre'iit  satisfaction,  and  though  no  crisis  occurred  to 
severely  test  his  ability,  he  discovered  every  quality 
of  a  strong  and  able  executive.  Gov.  Farnham  was 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education  for  three 
years,  and  for  many  more  has  been  an  elective 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Bradford.  Gov.  Farnham 
was  married  at  St.  Albans,  Dec.  25,  1849,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  Bzekiel  and  Nancy 
(Rogers)  Johnson.  They  have  had  two  sons,  Charles 
Cyrus  and  William  Mills,  and  one  daughter,  Flor- 
ence Mary. 
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BABSTOW,  John  Lester,  thirty-uinth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1882-84),  was  born  at  Shelburne,  Chit- 
tenden CO.,  Feb.  21,  1832,  son  of  Heman  and 
Loraine  (Lyon)  Barstow.  His  parents  were  of 
English  descent,  and  several  of  his  ancestors  were 
soldiers  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  wars. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  who  had  served  in  a  Con- 
necticut regiment,  removed  to  Vermont  in  1786,  and 
bought  a  tract  of  unbroken  forest  in  Shelburne;  and 
this,  now  a  fertile  farm,  still  remains  in  possession 
of  the  family.  John  L.  Barstow  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  town,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became 
a  teacher.  Not  many  years 
later  he  removed  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  business.  iMichi- 
gan  was  then  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, but  he  adhered  to  his 
Whig  education  and  interests, 
and  was  one  of  the  band  of 
enthusiastic  young  men  that 
supported  "  Zach  "  Chandler, 
and  first  made  possible  his  sub- 
sequent prominence  in  Michi- 
gan politics.  After  four  years 
he  returned  to  Shelburne  and 
to  the  ancestral  farm.  In  1861 
he  was  assistant  clerk  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives, 
but  resigned  the  office  to 
enlist  in  the  8th  Vermont 
volunteers.  He  rose  rapidly 
to  the  ranks  of  adjutant  and 
captain,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  the 
rank  of  major  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service.  He  did  his  full  share  in  creating  the  famous 
record  of  this  regiment,  and,  although  frequently  de- 
tailed upon  staflE  and  other  duties,  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  final 
assault  upon  Port  Hudson,  La.,  in  1863;  was  acting 
adjutant-general  under  Gens.  Thomas  and  Weitzel, 
and  had  frequent  mention  in  the  ofiicial  reports  for 
gallantry.  He  was  presented  with  two  beautiful 
swords  by  enlisted  men  of  his  regiment;  one  when 
he  was  promoted  major,  a«id  tlie  other  when  he  was 
mustered  out.  His  service  in  the  swamps  and  mias- 
matic climate  of  Louisiana  resulted  in  the  usual 
penalty  of  shattered  health,  and  this  has  deterred 
him  from  entering  upon  an  active  business.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  liis  return  he  was  elected  to  the 
geueral  assembly  of  Vermont,  and  during  the  next 
four  years  served  in  both  branches.  In  his  first  term 
the  town  of  St.  Albans  was  attacked  by  Confederate 
raiders  from  Canada.  This  foray  created  such  con- 
sternation tliat  three  brigades  of  militia  of  four  regi- 
ments each  were  raised,  and  Maj.  Barstow  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  brigade  com- 
manders. Under  this  commission  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  provisional  forces  on  the 
northwestern  frontier,  where  he  remained  until  re- 
lieved by  Gen.  Stannard  of  the  regular  volunteer 
force.  In  1870  Pres.  Grant  appointed  him  U.  S. 
pension  agent  at  Burlington,  an  office  in  which  he 
continued  nearly  eight  years,  with  such  satisfaction 
to  the  department  that  he  received  an  autograph 
letter  of  thanks  fi-om  Carl  Schurz,  secretary  of  the 
interior.  In  1879  Gov.  Proctor  appointed  him  state 
commissioner  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorklown.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, also  lieutenant-governor  of  the  slate  for  the 
biennial  term,  and  in  1882  he  was  elected  governor, 
the  nominations  to  each  office  having  been  made  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of. the  respective  conventions. 
He  drew  up  most  of  the  state  laws  regarding  soldiers; 
he  promoted  education,  equal  taxation,  state  and 


national  supervision  of  corporations  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  married  women.     At  home  and  in 
Washington  he  has  labored  against  a  renewal  of  the 
old  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  disastrous  to  Vermont  farmers.    In 
1882  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  state  said 
of  him:  "Gen.  Barstow  has  always  supported  the 
cause  of  the  many  against  the  few  in  his  legislative 
career;  he  has  an  ample  and  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  our  state  legislative  history  than  any  public 
man  in  the  state;  he  has  always  exercised  a  leading 
influence  in  shaping  legislation;  he  has  a  clear  and 
precise  vision  of  its  present  defects,  and  for  sound 
equipment  for  the  place  of  state  executive  he  is  the 
peer  of  any  man  in  Vermont."    In  1884  the  editor  of 
the  Rutland  "  Herald,"  Lucius Bigelow,  commented 
as  follows  on  Gov.  Barstow's  final  message:  "He  has 
more  than  fulfilled  the  flattering  promises   made 
for  him  by  friends  when  he  was  nominated.     He  has 
been  as  careful,  able,  independent  and  efficient  a 
governor  as  we  have  had  during  the  last  twenty 
years— a  period  which  includes  executives  of  the 
quality  of  Dillingham,  Peck  and  Proctor."    Gov. 
Barstow  was  a  commissionei'  to  fix  and  purchase  a 
site  for  the  Bennington  battle  monument,  also  the 
Thomas  Chittenden  monument,  and  a  commissioner, 
with  Gen.  Alexander  McD.  McCook  (1891),  to  treat 
with  the  Navajoe  Indians.     Since  1898  he  has  acted 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Anti- 
Trust  Society.   He  has  been  a  Mason  since  1853,  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  com- 
mander of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  Officers'  Reunion  Society.     For  many  years 
he  has  been  an  active  trustee  of  the  largest  savings- 
bank  in  the  state.     He  was  mari-ied  at  Shelburne, 
Oct.   28,   1858,   to  Laura,   granddaughter   of   Dr. 
Frederick  Meach,  the  first  physician  who  settled  in 
the  town.     She  died,  March  11,  1885,  leaving  two 
children:    Frederick  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  and  a  civil  engineer  by  profession, 
and  Charles  L.,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  and 
now  a  resident  of  New  York  city. 

PINGREE,  Samuel  Everett,  fortieth  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  (1884-86),  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Merrimack  co.,  N.  H., 
Aug.  2,  1832,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Judith  (True)  Pingree. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  Moses 
Pengre,  who,  as  eai-ly  as  1652, 
was  a  resident  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  where  he  owned  a  salt- 
works, served  as  selectman  and 
deacon  of  the  First  Church, 
and  was  a  deputy  in  the  gen- 
eral court  inl665.  Samuel  E. 
Pingree  was  educated  at  the 
acatlemies  in  Andover,  N.  H. , 
and  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt.,  and 
at  Dartmouth  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1857.  He 
then  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
A.  P.  Hunton  at  Bethel,  Vt., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Windsor  county  in  1859,  and 
opened  an  office  at  Hartford.  Vt.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  respond  toPres.Lincolu'scallfortroopsinl861, 
and  enlisting  as  a  private  in  company  F,  3d  regiment 
Vermont  volunteers,  was  soon  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant; becoming  captain  in  August,  1861;  major, 
Sept.  37,  1862,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Jan.  15,  1863. 
In  his  first  engagement,  at  Lee's  Mills,  Va.,  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  returned  to  his  command 
immediately  after  recovery.  During  the  second 
day's  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  all  the  field  officers 
of  the  2d  Vermont  regiment  were  either  killed  or 
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wounded,  and  Col.  Pingree  was  placed  in  command. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
North  Anna  river,  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg,  and 
in  the  desperate  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
Weldon  railroad  barely  escaped  capture  with  a  part 
of  his  command.  He  aided  in  checking  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Early  upon  Washington,  and  this  was  his 
last  important  service.  He  was  honorably  mustered 
out  with  the  3d  Vermont,  July  27, 1864.  Returning 
to  Hartford  to  resume  his  law  practice.  Col.  Pingree 
was  chpsen  town-clerk,  and  long  continued  to  hold 
this  office.  In  1868-69  he  was  state's  attorney  for 
Windsor  county.  In  1868  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Reunion  So- 
ciety of  Vermont  Officers.  In  1883  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  by  the  Republicans,  receiving 
the  largest  vote  cast  for  any  official,  and  in  1884  lie 
was  seated  in  the  governor's  chair,  which  he  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  for  two  years. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  state  railway  then  recently 
established,  and  this  position  he  still  holds.  Gov. 
Pingree  was  married  at  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Sept.  15, 
1869,  to  Lydia  M.,  daughter  of  Sanford  and  Mary 
(Hinman)  Steele. 

ORMSBEE,  Ebenezer  JoUs,  forty-first  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  (1886-88),  was  born  at  Shorebam, 
Addison  co.,  June  8,  1834,  son  of  John  Mason 
and  Polly  (Willson)  Ormsbee.  The  greater  part  of 
his  youth  was  spent  at  home  in  work  on  his  father's 
farm;  meanwhile,  among  others,  he  attended  the 
academies  at  Brandon  and  South  Woodstock.  For 
several  winters  he  also  taught  school,  and,  having 
begun  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Briggs  &  Kichol- 
sou  at  Brandon  in  1857,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Rutland  county  in  1861.  In  April  of  the  same 
year  he  enlisted  in  the  Allen  Grays,  a  military  com- 
pany of  Brandon,  which  became  company  G  of  the 
1st  Vermont  volunteer  regiment.  He  was  elected' 
second  lieutenant  and  served  until  Aug.  15th,  when 
he  was  mustered  out,  but  having  again  enlisted  in 
company  G,  13th  regiment,  Vermont  volunteers,  was 
elected  captain  and  commissioned  Sept.  33,  1863. 
This  regiment  was  attached  to  the  3d  Vermont  brig- 
ade, under  Gen.  Stannard,  which  became  the  3d 
brigade  in  the  3d  division  of  the 
1st  army  corps,  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Capt.  Ormsbee  served 
until  July  14,  1863,  when  he 
was  mustered  out  and  returned 
to  Vermont  to  begin  practice 
at  Brandon  in  1864,  as  a  part- 
ner of  Anson  A.  Nicholson. 
Some  years  later  he  became  the 
partner  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  N. 
Briggs,  and  next  with  his  son 
Hon.  George  Briggs,  with 
whom  he  is  still  associated. 
He  was  assistant  U.  S.  in- 
ternal revenue  assessor  (1868- 
73);  state's  attorney  for  Rut- 
land county  (1870-74),  town 
representative  from  Brandon 
in  the  legislature  (1870);  state 
senator  from  Rutland  county  (1878),  and  trustee 
of  the  Vermont  Reform  School  (1880-84).  Having 
ever  been  an  active  member  of  the  state  Republican 
committee,  he  natiwally  rose  rapidly  in  the  party, 
and  his  election  to  the  lieutenant-governorship  in 
1884  was  followed  by  his  election  as  governor  in 
1886.  In  1891  Pres.  Harrison  appointed  him  on  a 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Pi-Utes  of  Nevada  for 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  reservation,  and  in 
1,891-93  he  served  as  U.  S.  land  commissioner  at 
Samoa.  Since  his  return  from  Samoa  in  1893,  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fession.  Ex-Gov.  Ormsbee  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  His  name  is  enrolled 
m  St.  Paul's  lodge  P.  and  A.  M.  of  Brandon,  and  as 
a  comrade  of  C.  J.  Ormsbee  Post,  No.  18,  G.  A  R 
He  has  been  twice  married:  first,  in  1863,  to  Jennie 
L.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  N.  Briggs  of  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  and  second  to  Mrs.  Prances  (Wadhams) 
Davenport,  daughter  of  William  L.  Wadhams  of 
Westport,  N.  Y. 

DILLINGHAM,  William  Paul,  forty-second 
governor  of  Vermont  (1888-90),  was  born  at  Water- 
bury,  Vt.,  Deo.  13,  1843,  third  son  of 
Paul  and  Julia  (Carpenter)  Dilling- 
ham. His  great-grandfather,  Paul 
Dillingham,  was  killed  at  Quebec  while 
serving  under  Wolfe,  and  his  grand- 
father, Paul  Dillingham,  served  three 
years  in  the  revolution;  settling  in 
Waterbury  in  1805.  After  attending 
the  common  schools,  William  P.  Dil- 
lingham went  to  Newbury  Seminary 
and  to  Kimball  Union  Academy  at 
Meriden,  N.  H.  Having  read  law  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  11.  Car-  , 
penter,  in  Milwaukee  (1864-66),  and 
then  with  his  father,  Gov.  Paul  Dilling- 
ham, at  Waterbury,  Vt.,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Washington  county 
in  September,  1867.  In  1866  he  was' 
appointed  seci-etary  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Charles  M.  Gay,  and  again  occu- 
pied the  office  during  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Asahel  Peck  (1874-76).  Mr.  Dillingham  was  • 
elected  state's  attorney  for  Washington  county  in 

1873,  and  re-elected  in  1874.  The  trials  of  Magoon 
for  the  murder  of  Streeter,  and  of  Miles  for  the 
Barre  bank  robbery,  both  of  which  resulted  in  con- 
viction, were  two  events  in  his  term  as  pi'osecuting 
officer  that  attracted  much  public  attention.  They 
represent,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  his  labors, 
for  the  docket  was  then  crowded  with  criminal 
cases.  He  represented  Waterbury  in  the  legislature 
in  1876  and  again  in  1884,  and  was  senator  from 
Washington  county  in  1878  and  1880.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  state  taxes  under 
the  new  tax  law  of  that  year,  and  held  the  office  of 
commissioner  for  six  years.  In  1888,  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  governor,  he  did  efliective  work 
as  a  campaign  speaker  for  Harrison  and  Moi'ton, 
and  was  elected  governor  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  before  given  in  the  state.  From  Jhis  admission 
to  the  bar,  and  until  his  father's  retirement,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  P.  Dillingham  &  Son,  and 
thereafter  for  some  years  was  in  practice  alone. 
IJpon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  governor,  in 
October,  1890,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hiram 
A.  Huse.  Later,  Frederick  A.  Howland  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  firm  is  now  Dillingham,  Huse  & 
Howland.  Gov.  Dillingham  is  an  active  Metho- 
dist, and  in  1893  was  a  lay  delegate  from  Vermont 
to  the  general  conference  of  the  church  at  Omaha. 
He  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Montpelier  Seminary.     He  was  married,  Dec.  34, 

1874,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Isaiah  H.  Ship- 
man  of  Lisbon,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Dillingham  died  April 
35,  1895,  leaving  one  son,  Paul  Shipman  Dilling- 
ham, born  Oct.  37,  1878. 

PAGE.  Carroll  SmaUey,  forty-third  governor 
of  Vermont  (1890-93),  was  born  at  Westfield,  Or- 
leans CO.,  Vt.,  Jan.  10,  1843,  son  of  Russell  S.  and 
Martha  Melvina  (Smalley)  Page,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.  In  1846  his  parents  re- 
turned to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  was  brought  up  and 
ever  after  re'sided.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  village  ;  at  the  Lamoille  Central 
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Academy,  Hyde  Park  ;  at  tlie  Lamoille  County 
Grammar  School,  .lohnsou,  and  at  tbe  People's 
Academy  at  Morrisville,  Vt.  On  leaving  school  he 
engaged  in  business,  principally  as  a  dealer  in  green 
calfskins,  his  trade  therein  being  the  largest  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world  ;  extending  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to 
England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  has  been  identified 
for  many  years  with  the  great 
lumber  interests  of  Vermont,  be- 
ing president  of  the  Fife  Lum- 
ber Co.,  treasurer  of  the  Morse 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Buck 
Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Hyde  Park 
Lumber  Co.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  St.  Jolinsbury  and  Lake 
Champlain  railroad;  president  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  Co. ,  of  the 
Lamoille  County  National  Bank, 
and  of  the  Lamoille  County  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  all 
of  Hyde  Park.  He  represented 
Hyde  Park  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature  in  1869- 
72;  was  state  senator  from  1874 
to  1876  ;  state  inspector  of 
finance  (examiner  of  banks) 
from  1884  to  1888;  a  member  of 
the  Republican  state  committee 
from  1872  to  1890,  serving  as 
its  .secretary  from  1878  to  1884,  and  as  its  chairman 
from  1884  to  1890.  He  was  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1880,  and 
governor  of  Vermont  from  1890  to  1892.  He  was 
married,  in  1865,  to  Ellen  F.,  daughter  of  Theophi- 
lus  Hull  and  Desdemona  Patch.  They  have  three 
children — Theophilus  Hull,  Russell  Smith  and  Alice. 

FULLER,  Levi  Knight,  forty-fourth  governor 
of  Vermont  (1893-94),  was  born  at  Westmoreland, 
Cbeshire  CO.,  N.  H. ,  Feb.  24, 1841,  son  of  "Washington 
and  Lucinda  (Constanline)  Fuller.  His  parents  were 
of  English  and  German  stock,  respectively;  the 
Fullers  tracing  their  ancestry  from  Samuel  Fuller, 
one  of  the  Mayflower  company.  His  ancestors  by  both 
lines  fought  in  the  revolutionary  war  on  the  patriot 
side.  Levi  K.  Fuller's  parents  removed  to  Windham 
County,  Vt.j  in  1845,  and  there  nine  years  later  lie 
began  to  learn  telegraphy 
and  the  printer's  trade.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
awarded  a  piize  by  the 
County  Agricultural  Society 
for  a  steam-engine  improve- 
ment, and  this  success  so  fired 
his  desire  to  follow  some 
branch  of  mechanics  that  he 
went  to  Boston  and  entered 
himself  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  machinist.  He  aLso  took  a 
course  of  scientific  study  in 
the  evening-schools,  and  was 
employed  for  a  time  as  night 
telegraphoperatorinthe  Mer- 
chants'Exchange.  Upon  his 
return  to  Brattleboro  in  1860, 
he  entered  the  employ  of 
Jacob  Estey  as  machinist  and 
mechanical  engineer,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  on  his  own  account.  In 
1866  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  Estey 
&(^o.  (now  the  Estey  Organ  Co.),  and  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  manufacturing  department.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Estey 
Co.  In  1873  Pres.  Grant  appointed  him  commis- 
sioner to  the  Vienna  exposition,  but  this  trust  his 


business  demands  forced  him  to  decline.  The  adop- 
tion of  international  pitch  for  musical  instruments, 
which  has  been  styled  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  musical  history,  was 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fuller.  His  scien- 
tific training  enabled  him  to  make  many  valuable 
inventions  for  the  Estey  Co.,  and  these  and  others 
number  at  least  100.  Ex-Gov.  Fuller  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  He  possessed  one  of  the  finest  libraries 
of  scientific  and  technical  works  to  be  found  in  Ver- 
mont, and  had  a  private  observatory  which  contained 
the  finest  equatorial  telescope  in  the  state.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Vermont 
Academy  at  Saxton's  river,  to  which  he  had  given 
largely.  He  served  continuously  with  the  Fuller 
light  battery,  V.  N.  G.,  which  he  organized  as  a 
separate  company  in  1874,  and  in  1887  was  brevetted 
colonel  for  long  and  meritorious  service.  This  bat- 
tery was  the  first  state  organization  to  receive  the 
model  U.  S.  guns.  He  also  served  as  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Converse.  He  held  important  town 
offices,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Brattleboro  Savings  Bank 
and  the  Brattleboro  free  library.  In  politics  he  was 
a  stanch  Republican.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1880,  where  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  military  affairs  and  railroads,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  finance.  He  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  in  1886,  and  in  1892  was  chosen  supreme 
executive  by  a  large  majority.  He  strove  to  excel 
in  every  particular  while  in  office,  and  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  every  branch  of  state  administration. 
As  a  private  citizen  he  made  great  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  best  breeds  of  farm  animals,  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Brattleboro,  and 
generous  in  his  gifts  to  it  and  to  all  denominational 
activities.  He  was  fond  of  social  life,  and  his  fine 
presence  and  varied  learning  made  him  welcome  in 
every  circle.  He  was  married,  at  Brattleboro,  May 
8,  1865,  to  Abby,  daughter  of  Jacob  Estey,  who, 
with  an  adopted  daughter,  surviveshim.  This  "self- 
made  American  citizen  of  the  best  type,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  died  at  Brattleboro,  Oct.  10,  1896. 

WOODBURY,  Urban  Andrain,  forty-fifth 
governor  of  Vermont  (1894r-96),  was  born  in  Ac- 
worth.  N.  H.,  July  11,  1838,  son  of  Albert  M.  and 
LucyL.  (Wadleigh)  Woodbury.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Cavendish,  returned  to  Vermont  in  1840,  after  a 
temporary  residence  in  New  Hampshire.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Morristown 
and  at  the  People's  Academy  in  Morrisville,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1859.  He  enlisted  in  company 
H,  2d  regiment  Vermont  volunteers,  May  25, 1861,  in 
response  to  Pres.  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  was 
immediately  advanced  to  the  grade  of  sergeant. 
Two  months  later  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  right  arm,  and  being  paroled,  Oct.  5,  1861 ,  was 
discharged  from  service  on  account  of  wounds  on 
Oct.  18th.  Undaunted  by  his  trying  experience,  he 
again  sought  to  defend  his  country's  flag,  and  on 
Nov.  17, 1862,  was  commissioned  captain  of  company 
D,  11th  regiment  Vermont  volunteers.  On  June 
17,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Veteran  reserve 
corps,  and  in  March,  1865,  after  having  faithfully  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  he  resigned.  After  his  return  from  the 
war  he  settled  in  Burlington,  and  became  general 
manager  of  the  lumber  business  of  J.  R.  Booth. 
His  skill  as  a  financier  and  his  power  of  application 
made  this  concern  a  great  success.  He  also  engaged 
in  real  estate  operations,  and  for  twelve  years  has 
been  the  owner  of  the  Van  Ness  house  property. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  views,  and  was 
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elected  alderman  from  the  second  ward  in  Burling- 
ton in  1881  and  1882,  and  the  latter  year  was  made 
president  of  the  board.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  with  rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
Gov.  John  L.  Barstow.  In  1885-86  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  1888  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state,  on  the  ticket  with  William  P. 
Dillingham  as  governor.  In  1894  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Vermont  by  over 
37,000  majority — the  largest 
majority  ever  received  in  an 
' '  off  year, "  and  the  largest,  save 
one,  in  any  year  in  the  state 
since  the  organization  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party.  In  every  posi- 
tion, both  public  and  private, 
he  has  made  a  most  honorable 
record,  and  one  that  justly 
entitles  him  to  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  whom  he  has  proved  by 
his  career  as  a  soldier,  state 
official  and  citizen,  to  be 
worthy  of  all  the  honors  they 
2,<£,-...v*,_  '•a^'^e  bestowed.  Gov.  Wood- 
f^  bury  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  in  which  he 
has  taken  the  obligations  of  the  33d  degree  and  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow,  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Vermont 
Society  of  Colonial  "Wars,  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was 
married,  in  1860,  to  Paulina  L.  Darling  of  Elmore. 

GROUT,  Josiah.,  forty-sixth  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1896-98),  was  born  at  Compton,  Canada,  May 
38,  1843,  son  of  Josiah  and  Sophronia  (Ayer)  Grout, 
temporarily  living  in  Canada,  and  descendant  of 
Dr.  John  Grout,  an  emigrant  from  England  in  1630, 
who  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.  His  great-grand- 
father, Elijah  Grout,  of  Charleston,  N.  H.,  was  a 
commissary  in  the  revolutionary  army.  His  grand- 
father, Theophilus  Grout,  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Kirby,  in  1799,  and  his  farm  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Gen.  William  W.  Grout.  Josiah  Grout, 
Sr.,  returned  to  Vermont  in  1848.  His  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  higher  branches,  at  Orleans  Liberal  In- 
-  stitute.  Glover,  and  at  St.  Johnsbury  Academy.  The 
civil  war  broke  out  before  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
and  he  enlisted  in  company  1, 1st  Vermont  cavalry, 
Oct.  3,  1861.  He  began  service  as  second  lieutenant, 
and  was  promoted  captain  in  1863.  He  took  part  in 
seventeen  engagements,  and  in  April,  1863,  was 
badly  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Confederate 
ranger,  Mosby.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  major  of 
the  36th  New  York  cavalry,  organized  in  consequence 
of  the  Confederate  raid  on  St.  Albans.  On  leaving 
the  army  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother, 
Gen.  William  W.  Grout,  at  Barton,  and  in  1865 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1866  to  1874  he  had 
charge  of  the  custom-houses  at  Island  Pond,  St.  Al- 
bans, and  Newport,  Vt.,  and  at  the  last  named  place 
also  practiced  law.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  a  few  years  later  to  Moline,  111.,  and  there  for 
two  years  was  a  supervisor  of  Rock  Island  county. 
He  returned  to  Vei-mont  in  1880,  and  has  given  his 
entire  time  to  a  stock  farm  at  Derby,  his  specialty 
being  the  breeding  of  Jersey  cattle,  Morgan  horses 
and  Shropshire  sheep.  Maj.  Grout's  first  ballot 
was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  has  since 
steadily  adhered  to  the  Republican  party.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Newport  in  the  legislature  in  1873 
and  1874,  and  Derby  in  1884, 1886  and  1888,  and  was 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1874,  1886  and  1888.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Orleans  county 
in  1893.    He  has  been  chief  executive  officer  of  the 


Republican  Club  at  Derby;  served  four  years  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Vermont  League  of  Republican 
Clubs,  and  one  year  as  its  president.  He  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  church,  but  he  is  a  high-degree 
Mason.  In  October,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Nancy  (Stewart)  Hinman  of 
Derby.     They  have  one  son,  Aaron  Hinman  Grout. 

SAMPSON,  or  SAMSON,  Deborah,  heroine, 
was  born  at  Plymptou,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  Dec. 
17,  1760,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Henry  Samson, 
one  of  the  Mayflower  emigrants  of  1630,  also  of  Gov. 
Bradford  nf  Plymouth  colony.  Her  parents'  habits 
were  such  that  the  children  were  taken  from  their 
home,  and  Deborah  was  brought  up  by  a  farmer's 
wife,  to  whom  she  was  "bound  out, "and  was  kindly 
treated,  but  not  until  herterm  of  service  ended,  when 
she  was  eighteen,  was  she  able  to  obtain  any 
schooling.  During  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  her  patriotic  feelings  stirred  her  to 
take  an  active  part  in  tlie  sti-uggle;  and  doubtless  the 
desire  to  see  something  of  tlie  world  influenced  the 
poor,  country  girl.  At  all  events,  she  determined 
to  enter  the  Continental  army,  and  by  teaching  a 
district  school  for  a  term  she  earned  enough  to  buy 
cloth  to  make  a  man's  suit  of  clothes.  This  she 
made  with  her  own  hands,  and  then  leaving  her 
home  under  the  pretence  of  entering  service  else- 
where, assumed  her  masculine  garb  in  the  shelter  of 
a  wood,  and  made  her  way  to  the  nearest  encamp- 
ment. She  was  tall  and  large  of  frame,  and,  having 
been  accustomed  to  outdoor  work  from  childhoocj, 
had  great  powers  of  endurance  and  had  acquired  a 
masculinity  of  manner  that  served  her  well.  En- 
listing under  the  name  of  Robert  Shurtleffl,  in  the 
company  of  Capt.  Nathan  Thayer  of  Medway,  Mass. , 
which  became  a  part  of  the  '4th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Col.  Richardson,  she  served 
for  three  years  with  the  greatest  valor,  winning  the 
commendation  of  her  superiors  by  her  fidelity, 
and  risking  her  life  in  several  hazardous  enterprises. 
In  a  skirmish  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  she  received 
a  sword-cut  on  the  head,  and  four  months  later  was 
shot  through  the  shoulder.  During  the  Yorktown 
campaign  she  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  and  was 
carried  to  the  hospital,  where  her  sex  was  discovered 
by  a  physician,  Dr.  Binney  of  Philadelphia,  but  he 
did  not  reveal  the  secret.  On  her  recovery,  how- 
ever, he  sent  her  to  Washington's  headquarters  with 
a  letter  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  in  return 
handed  her,  with  out  speak- 
ing, a  discharge  from  the 
service,  and  with  it  a  note 
of  advice  and  a  sum  of 
money,  with  which  she  re- 
turned to  her  native  village 
to  be  received  with  honor. 
In  the  winter  of  1784, 
she  was  married  to  Benja- 
min Gannett,  a  farmer  of 
Sharon,  Mass.  During 
Washington's  presidency 
she  was  invited  to  the  na- 
tional capital,  was  granted 
by  congress  a  pension  and 
lands,  and  received  many 
tokens  of  favor  from  the 
citizens.  In  1820  she  re- 
newed her  claims  for  services  rendered  as  a  soldier, 
and  at  that  date  was  in  robust  health  and  had  three 
grown  children.  She  published  a  narrative  of  her 
army  life,  entitled,  "  The  Female  Review  "  (Dedham, 
1797;  new  ed.  Boston,  1866).  The  bullet  received 
at  Tarrytown  was  never  extracted,  and  caused  her 
more  or  less  suffering  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
at  Sharon,  Mass.,  April  37,  1837. 
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MORTON,  William  Thomas  Green,  dis- 
coverer of  ansestliesia,  was  born  at  Cliarlton,  Mass. , 
Aug.  9,  1819,  son  of  James  and  Rebecca  (Needham) 
Morton.  His  family  is  of  Scotch  extraction,  bis 
earliest  American  ancestor  being  Robert  Morton,  a 
merchant,  who  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  set- 
tled at  Mendon,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 
Certain  advantages  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey  later 
induced  him  to  remove  thither,  and  for  three  ship- 
loads of  goods  he  purchased  7,000  acres  of  land. 
The  prosperous  city  of  Blizabethtown  stands  upon  a 
portion  of  his  domain,  in  infringement,  however, 
upon  tlie  original  title,  which,  strangely  enough,  still 
stands  in  the  Morton  name.  James,  a  son  of  Robert 
Morton,  early  in  life  embraced  the  beliefs  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  settled  in  the  village  of 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  winch  was  a  noted  colony  of  the 
sect.  The  opening  of  the  revolution  found  liim 
ready  to  respond  to  his  country's  call,  and  from  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  close  of  hostilities  he 
followed  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  patilot 
army.  James  Morton's  son,  Thomas  (born  1759), 
was  also  a  revolutionary  soldier.  He  met  an  un- 
timely deatli  shortly  after  the  war,  leaving  one  son, 
James,  then  a  lad  of  six  years.  James  Morton  came 
into  possession  of  the  family  farm,  which  be  con- 
ducted for  several  years,  but  having  been  married  to 
Rebecca  Needham,  a  native  of  Charlton,  Mass.,  lie 
yielded  to  her  persuasions  and  re- 
moved thither  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  his  illustrious  son.  Wil- 
liam T.  G.  Morton  passed  his 
early  years  in  farm  work  and 
study,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  entered  at  an  academy  in  Ox- 
ford, Mass.  He  remained  tliere 
only  a  few  months,  and  during  the 
next  four  years  attended  schools 
at  Northfleld  and  Leicester.  His 
father's  financial  embarrassments 
obliging  him  to  discontinue  study  in 
1836,  he  obtained  employment  with 
a  publishing  firm  in  Boston.  Tlie 
confining  nature  of  this  position 
proving  most  trying  to  his  ambi- 
tious spirit,  he  soon  relinquished  it 
and  returned  home.  Being  obliged, 
however,  to  continue  in  some  oc- 
cupation, he  formed  a  partnership  in  a  mercantile 
line,  from  which  he  soon  withdrew,  much  richer  in 
experience  than  in  money.  In  1840  he  entered  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  then  recently 
established  by  thenewly-orgauized  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  after  two  years  of  study 
began  practice  in  Boston.  At  this  period  dentistry 
was  only  beginning  to  achieve  the  dignity  of  a 
separate  profession,  and  the  work  of  the  practitioner 
was  largely  in  the  direction  of  perfecting  the  science. 
It  was  thus  that  Morton's  attention  was  gradually- 
drawn  toward  medicine  and  surgery,  and  aocorci- 
ingly,  in  March,  1844,  he  began  study  with  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  of  Boston,  continuing  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Although  he  did  not 
complete  his  cour.se,  he  was  in  1853  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  JI.D.  hoTwria  causa,  by  Washington  Univer- 
sity of  Medicine  (now  tlie  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons),  Baltimore.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
discovered  considerable  inventive  ability  in  his  at- 
tempts to  improve  upon  thecrude  methods  of  attach- 
ing false  teeth  which  were  then  in  vogue;  first  de- 
vising a  new  kind  of  solder  by  which  teeth  could  be 
attached  to  gold  plates  without  the  ordinary  disagree- 
able results  from  corrosion  and  galvanization,  and 
making  a  further  advance  in  contriving  to  obviate 
dependence  upon  the  fangs  of  old  teeth  in  inserting 
plates  in  the  mouth.  The  latter  improvement  ne- 
cessitated the  extraction  of  the  roots,  a  process  in  vari- 
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ably  attended  with  great  pain,  and  he  consequently 
turned  his  attention  to  searching  for  some  means  of 
deadening  sensation.  Alcoholic  stimulation,  dosing 
with  laudanum  and  opium  and  application  of 
the  galvanic  current  were  in  turn  employed  to  this 
end,  with  the  invariable  result  of  failure  and  atten- 
dant inconvenience.  He  also  investigated  mesmer- 
ism and  various  nostrums,  and  experimented  with 
numerous  chemicals  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Jackson. 
In  the  course  of  liis  investigations  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  sulphuric  ether  as  a  local 
ansesthetic,  and  used  the  drug  quite  frequently  in 
minor  operations.  On  one  occasion  having  applied 
it  with  unusual  freedom  in  treating  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  tooth,  be  observed  how  completely  the  tis- 
sues were  benumbed,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  entire  system  under  its  influence,  so  as  to 
induce  a  temporary  benumbing  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
Strangely  enough,  the  most  serious  problem  was  as 
to  the  manner  of  application,  for  although  the  so- 
porific properties  of  both  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  gas 
were  well  known,  it  was  by  no  means  established 
either  that  they  could  be  safely  inhaled  in  quantities 
or  that  perfect  anaesthesia  would  result.  After  a 
long  series  of  experiments  on  various  animals,  he  was 
finally  successful  in  fully  establishing  the  narcotic 
efficacy  of  ether  vapor.  On  Oct.  16,1846,  he  made  tlie 
first  public  demonstration  in  the  operating  room  of 
the  Massacliusetts  General  Hospital,  enabling  the 
painless  removal  of  a  vascular  tumor  from  tlie  jaw, 
a  'feat  which  excited  profound  public  interest,  and 
was  thoroughly  convincing  to  tlie  profession.  This 
successful  outcome  immediately  brought  Dr.  Morton 
into  prominence,  and  a  meeting  of  the  leading  pliysi- 
cians  of  Boston  was  held  at  the  house  of  Di'.  A.  A. 
Gould,  to  determine  on  an  appropriate  designation 
for  the  new  process.  A  long  list  of  suitable  titles 
was  read,  and  Morton  chose  "  letheon."  The  words 
ansesthetic  and  anffisthesia,  proposed  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  at  Dr.  Morton's  request,  have,  how- 
ever, been  established  in  usage.  Dr.  Morton's  greatest 
mistake,  from  some  points  of  view,  was  in  obtaining 
letters  patent  for  his  invention;  for  although  he  al- 
lowed its  free  use  in  charitable  institutions  through- 
out the  Country,  his  rights  were  infringed  even  by  the 
U.  S.  government.  He  vainly  applied  for  relief  to 
congress  in  1846  and  1849.  A  bill  proposing  to  appro- 
priate $100,000  as  a  national  testimonial  was  defeated 
in  1853,  as  were  subsequent  measures  in  his  behalf 
in  1853  and  1854.  The  only  pecuniary  advantage 
he  ever  derived  from  his  discovery  was  a  divided 
Montyon  prize  of  8,500  francs  from  tlie  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  testimonial  of  |1,000 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. His  invaluable  contribution  to  science  was 
further  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  order  of 
Wasa  of  Sweden  and  Norway  and  of  the  order  of 
St.  Vladmir  of  Russia,  and  by  testimonials  from 
the  profession  in  seveial  cities.  During  the  civil 
war  Dr.  Morton  did  noble  service  in  behalf  of  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  he  re- 
tired to  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where  he  conducted  a  cat- 
tle farm.  He  was  married,  in  May,  1844,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward  Whitman  of  Farmington, 
Conn.  They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  death  occurred  in  New  York  city,  July  16, 1868. 
His  monument,  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  bears 
the  inscription,  "William  T.  G.  Morton,  inventor 
and  revealer  of  anaasthetic  inhalation,  by  whom  pain 
in  surgery  was  averted  and  annulled;  before  whom, 
in  all  time,  surgery  was  agony;  since  whom  science 
has  control  of  pain. "  He  is  included  among  the  fifty- 
three  illustrious  sons  of  Massachusetts,  whose  names 
are  inscribed  upon  the  dome  of  the  new  hall  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  state  house,  Boston,  and  is  included 
among  the  500  illustrious  men  whose  names  appear 
on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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MORTON,  William  James,  physician,  wasborn 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3,  1845,  sou  of  Dr.  William 
Thomas  Green  and  Elizabeth  (Whitman)  Morton. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  Whitman  of 
Parmington,  Conn.,  and  a  descendant  of  Ensign  Jolm 
Whitman,  who  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  as  early  as  1638  and  later  became 
prominent  in  the  colony.  William  J.  Morton  was 
fitted  for  college  chiefly  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1867,  and  then,  for  a 
year,  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Gardner, 
Mass.  In  1868  he  matriculated  in  Harvard  Medical 
School,  bein^  house  pupil  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  wliile  prosecuting  his  studies,  and 
was  graduated  M.D.  in  1873.  The  Boylston  prize 
was  awarded  to  him  in  that  year,  for  a  thesis  on 
aneesthetics.  He  was  in  1869  resident  student  in  the 
Discharged  Soldiers'  Home  and  assistant  in  the 
surgical  out-patients'  department,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston;  in  1871 
house  surgeon  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  in 
1873  district  physician  in  the 
Boston  Dispensary.  After  prac- 
ticing a  short  time  at  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.,  and  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Morton  studied  for  two  years 
(1873-74)  in  Vienna.  The  years 
1874r-76  were  spent  in  South 
Africa,  chiefly  at  Kimberly, 
where  he  built  up  a  large  and 
profitable  practice  and  engaged 
in  diamond  mining.  After  two 
years  in  Europe,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in 
New  York  city.  In  1880  he 
spent  several  months  in  study 
under  Prof.  Charcot  at  the  Sal- 
pgtriSre,  Paris,  and  in  1894  was 
twice  summoned  to  Germany  to  visit  patients.     Prom 

1879  until  1885  he  was  the  physician  to  the  depart- 
ment of  nervous  diseases  in  the  Metropolitan  Throat 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  was  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  "  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases," 
also  assistant  editor  of  "Neurological  Contributions" 
(1880-84).  He  was  assistant  to  the  chair  of  diseases 
of  the  mind  and  nervous  system  in  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  (1880-83) 
and  adjunct  professor  (1883-85);  professor  of  nervous 
diseases  in  the  University  of  Vermont  (1880-85); 
physician  to  the  department  of  nervous  diseases  in 
the  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital  (1879-85);  neurolo- 
gist to  the  Randall's  Island  hospitals  (1890-93),  and 
neurologist  to  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  (1887- 
90).  Prom  1890  to  the  present  time  (1898)  he  has 
been  professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system  and  of  electro-therapeutics  in  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical   School  and  Hospital.     In 

1880  Dr.  Morton  devised  a  mechanism,  consisting  of 
a  Holtz  or  influence  machine  and  Leyden  jars,  by 
means  of  which  a  new  order  of  electric  current  was 
established  (condenser  currents  in  rapid  discharge) 
and  named  by  him  the  "static  induced  current." 
In  1893  others  began  experimenting  with  this 
current  and  mechanism,  and  the  "Tesla  effects," 
whicli  have  excited  so  much  wonder,  are  the  result. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Morton  current,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  scientific  world,  the  X-ray  may  be  conveniently 
produced,  and  Dr.  Morton  probably  made  the  first 
X-ray  picture  in  this  country.  His  collection  of 
X-ray  photographs  is  uni-ivaled  in  the  United  States, 
and  includes  a  picture  of  an  adult,  made  at  one  ex- 
posure, and  negatives  showing  the  convolutions  and 
fissures  of  the  brain.  Among  other  discoveries  was 
an  electro-chemical  method  of  staining  tissues  pre- 
paratory to  microscopical  examination  (1894);  and  an 
electrical  use  of  guaiacol  in  combination  with  cocaine 


(1895);  estabhshmg  a  new  and  practical  means  of 
Jocal  anaestliesia  in  surgery  and  dentistry.  His  contri- 
butions to  periodical  literature  are  numerous  deal- 
ing principally  with  medical,  surgical  and  electrical 
subjects.  Dr.  Morton  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
state  and  county  medical  societies,  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  Neurological 
Society  (president  in  1894);  New  York  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Society  (president  in  1894);  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  ;  American  Electro-Thera- 
peutic Association  (president  in  1893);  American 
Neurological  Association;  Harvard  Medical  Society 
of  New  York  city  (president  in  1893);  Harvard 
Medical  Alumni  Association;  American  Medical 
Association;  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  Societe  Franpaise  d'Electro-Therapie;  the 
Roentgen  Society  of  London,  England,  and  the 
Boylston  Medical  Society  of  Boston  (president  in 
1873).  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  international  medi- 
cal congress  at  Rome  in  1894.  Among  his  purely 
social  connections  are  the  University  Club  of  New 
York;  New  York  Electrical  Society;  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  Dr.  Morton  was 
married,  in  1880,  to  Elizabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Col.  Washington  Lee  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

BARLOW,  Francis  Channing,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1834,  son  of  Rev. 
David  Hatch  and  Almira  (Penniman)  Barlow,  and 
descendant  of  James  Penniman,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  who  emigrated 
to  Braintree,  Mass  ,  in  1631.  His  father  was  a  Uni- 
tarian minister.  He  entered  Har- 
vard in  1851,  and  was  graduated 
first  in  his  class  in  1855.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  came  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  resided 
continuously  until  his  death  ex- 
cept during  his  military  service 
in  the  civil  war.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  (April 
19,  1861)  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  13th  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M., 
a  three-months'  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Daniel  Butter- 
field.  His  regiment  went  at 
once  to  Washington,  and  on 
May  3,  1861,  Barlow  became 
first  lieutenant  of  its  company 
P.  He  came  home  with  it, 
and  was  duly  mustered  out  in  August,  1861.  In  the 
succeeding  October  he  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  61st  regiment,  N.  Y.  volun- 
teer infantry,  and  left  with  it  for  the  front  in  No- 
vember. He  was  promoted  colonel  of  this  regiment 
in  April,  1863 ;  on  Sept.  19th  of  the  same  year, 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  which 
battle  he  was  wounded,  lie  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  U.  S.  volunteers.  The  next  campaign 
began  in  the  spiing  of  1863,  and  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Chancelloraville  a  brigade  in  the 
11th  army  corps.  In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he 
commanded  the  first  division  of  the  same  corps,  and 
being  wounded,  as  was  supposed  fatally,  was  left  in 
town  when  the  enemy  retreated.  lu  the  spring  of 
1864  Gen.  Barlowwas  made  commander  of  the  first 
division  of  the  2d  army  corps,  and  served  through- 
out the  campaign  of  that  year,  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  August,  when  illness  obliged  him  to  take 
leave  of  absence.  The  brevet  of  major-general  of 
volunteers  was  conferred  upon  him  in  August, 
1864,  and  early  in  1865  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  second  division  of  the  3d  corps, 
and  retained  it  until  the  end  of  the  civil  contest. 
In  1865-67  he  was  secretary  of  state  of  New  York.- 
In  May-October,  1869,  he  was  U.  S.  marshal  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.     He  was  one  of 
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the  founders  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1871,  the  first  organization  of  its 
kind.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  attack  upon 
Pisk,  Gould  and  David  Dudley  Field,  their  counsel 
preferring  formal  charges  against  the  latter,  which 
seriously  involved  Judges  Cardozo  and  Barnard,  and 
resulted  in  their  impeachment.  During  1873-73,  he 
was  attorney-general  of  New  York  state,  and  as  such 
directed  the  prosecution  of  Tweed  and  his  associates. 
For  the  successful  outcome  of  these  proceedings  the 
cause  of  good  government  will  ever  be  indebted  to 
Gen.  Barlow.  He  was,  however,  not  renominated 
to  office;  indeed  his  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  out- 
spoken denunciation  of  frauds  of  all  kinds  was  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  woeful  lack  of  that  "tact " 
which  the  successful  politician  should  possess.  He 
displayed  the  same  spirit  when,  in  1876,  he  was  one 
of  a  committee  sent  to  investigate  the  question  of 
alleged  election  frauds  in  Florida,  his  political  popu- 
larity being  then  by  no  means  increased  by  his  faith- 
ful statement  of  the  exact  truth.  But  Gen.  Barlow 
held  even  party  success  secondary  to  truth.  From 
that  time  he  continued  law  practice  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  identified  with  all  movements  for 
political  reform.  He  was  twice  married:  first  in  1861, 
to  Arabella  Griffith  of  New  York  city,  and  second, 
in  1867,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Francis  George  Shaw, 
also  of  New  York.  Two  sous,  Kobert  Shaw  and 
Charles  Lowell,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Pierre  Jay, 
survived  him.  Gen.  Barlow  died  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  11,  1896. 

DAVIS,  Samuel,  Confederate  scout,  was  born 
at  Stewart's  Creek,  near  Smyrna,  Rutherford  co., 
Tenn.,  Oct.  6,  1844,  son  of  Charles  L.  and  Jane 
(Simmons)  Davis.  His  father,  a  successful  farmer, 
noted  for  his  high  Christian  character  and  rigid  in- 
tegrity, cultivated  a  small  farm  about  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Nashville. 
The  boy  had  the  hard 
work  and  little  leisure  of 
most  farmer's  sons,  with 
no  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire more  than  the  mere 
rudiraeuts  of  an  educa- 
tion; but  his  parents, 
who  were  members  of 
1  the  Methodist  church, 
]  maintained  strict  disci- 
*  plineintheir  large  family 
I  of  children,  and  instilled 
1  early  into  their  minds 
I  the  principles  of  the 
'  NewTestament.  Samuel 
'  grew  up  an  everyway 
;  exemplary  youth.  With 
( enthusiasm  he  imbibed 
I  the  prevailing  political 
i  theory  of  states'  rights, 
which  led  him,  wlien 
Tennesseehad  p  assed  the 
ordinance  of  secession, 
to  enroll  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. He  was  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  but  he 
shouldered  the  rifle,  which,  like  all  Tennessee  boys,  he 
had  learned  to  fire  with  wonderful  precision,  and  re- 
paired to  Murfreesboro,  where  he  joined  Capt.  Led- 
better's  company  of  Rutherford  Rifles,  and  a  few 
days  later  was  incorporated  with  it  at  Nashville, 
into  the  famous  1st  Tennessee  infantry.  With  this 
heroic  regiment  young  Davis  served  through  the 
campaign  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  most  of  the  en- 
gagements under  Gen.  Bragg  in  Tennessee ;  but 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  was  detailed 
to  "Coleman's  Scouts,"  a  select  company  of  about  a 
hundred  men,   who  were  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of 


Bragg's  army.  Admission  to  this  corps  was  re- 
garded as  a  distinguished  promotion,  for  each  indi- 
vidual was  brought  into  personal  relations  with  the 
genei'al,  and  every  one  had  to  be  of  superior  address, 
and  such  unflinching  devotion  to  duty  as  would  prefer 
death  to  its  betrayal.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
H.  B.  Shaw,  who  was  known  to  both  armies  under 
the  name  of  "Coleman."  He  was  a  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful spy,  and  had  frequently  penetrated  the  Fed- 
eral lines,  under  various  disguises,  and  obtained  so 
much  valuable  information  that  a  high  price  was 
set  for  his  capture.  No  documentary  evidence 
exists  of  the  fact,  but  it  seems  altogether  probable 
that  Gen.  Bragg,  directly  after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  planned  a  northwesterly  movement  to  the 
Ohio.  To  the  success  of  such  a  movement  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  be  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  strength  and  character  of  the  Union  forti- 
fications in  Tennessee.  It  was  long  believed  that  to 
secure  this  information  he  suborned  an  officer  high 
in  rank  in  the  U.  S.  engineer  department,  who  agreed 
to  furnish  him  by  the  latter  part  of  October — about 
thirty  days  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga — de- 
tailed plans  and  descriptions  of  all  the  Federal  works 
that  might  imperil  his  progress.  It  has  further  been 
stated  that  from  that  picked  corps  of  picked  men,  se- 
lected from  his  entire  army,  Gen.  Bragg  chose  Sam- 
uel Davis,  then  a  youth  of  barely  nineteen  years,  as 
the  most  trustworthy  messenger  to  receive  these 
documents.  From  the  testimony  of  surviving  mem- 
bers of  "Coleman's  scouts,"  it  is  now  established 
that  the  papers  were  stolen  by  Houston  English,  a 
negro  boy  belonging  to  Mr.  English,  a  Giles  county 
farmer,  who  lived  near  Pulaski.  Davis  received 
the  documents  from  the  hands  of  Capt.  Shaw, 
and  was  dispatched  to  convey  them  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
With  these  papers  concealed  about  his  person, 
he  set  out  for  headquarters,  but,  early  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  20,  1863,  when  within  about  fif- 
teen miles  of  Pulaski,  he  fell  in  with  a  small  body  of 
Federal  soldiers,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  then  in  com- 
mand at  that  station.  Theie  he  was  searched,  and 
in  his  boots  were  found  detailed  drawings  of  all 
the  principal  fortifications  In  Tennessee,  apparently 
from  the  hand  of  some  superior  officer  who  was 
familiar  with  the  works,  and  had  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  engineer  department.  Gen.  Dodge 
deemed  it  important  to  discover  this  traitor,  and  for 
his  name  he  offered  young  Davis  his  life,  and  a  safe 
pass  into  the  Confederate  lines.  But  the  young 
scout  refused  to  give  any  information.  Questions 
about  himself  he  answered  freely,  but  neither  threats 
nor  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  utter  one  word 
which  would  implicate  his  associates.  His  per- 
sistent refusal  redounds  all  the  more  to  his  credit, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  famous  Shaw  him- 
self was  captured  on  the  same  day,  and  was  a  fel- 
low prisoner  with  Davis  in  Gen.  Dodge's  camp.  The 
slightest  slip  might  have  betrayed  the  captain's  iden- 
tity, and  with  what  results,  Davis  well  kucv.  Even 
more  touching  was  his  faithfulness  to  the  negro  boy. 
An  incautious  word  from  Davis  might  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  English,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
place  of  rendezvous  and  the  capture  of  his  comrades. 
There  was  no  alternative  for  him  save  complete 
silence.  When  it  was  found  that  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  a  court  martial  was  convened  which  tried  him 
as  a  spy,  and  condemned  him  to  death  by  hanging. 
Three  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  execu- 
tion, and  often  during  that  time  the  clergyman  who 
attended  him  pleaded  with  Lim  not  to  throw  away 
his  young  life  from  a  false  sentiment  of  duty.  But 
with  the  doomed  prisoner  it  was  not  duty  to  any 
man.  It  was  high  allegiance  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  had  enlLsted,  and  so,  refusing  to  speak,  he  was  at 
the  appointed  time  led  to  the  scaffold.     His  arms 
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being  pinioued  behind  him,  he  was  placed  in  an 
open  wagon,  and  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
seated  upon  his  own  coffin.  Arrived  there,  he 
glanced  unconcernedly  at  the  coffin  as  it  was  being 
removed  from  the  wagon,  and  asked  Capt.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  charge  of  the  execution,  how  long 
he  had  to  live.  The  answer  was:  "Just  fifteen 
minutes."  Then,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
emotion,  he  remarlsed:  "  The  rest  of  the  tattles  will 
have  to  be  fought  withoub  me."  Capt.  Armstrong 
then  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  per- 
form so  painful  a  duty,  and  the  youpg  man  replied 
with  a  smile:  "It  does  not  hurt  me,  cap- 
tain; I  am  ready  to  die.  I  do  not  think 
•hard  of  you."  As  the  fatal  moment  drew 
near,  an  officer  belonging  to  Gen.  Dodge's 
stafE  hurriedly  approached  the  scaffold. 
He  had  been  sent  to  make  a  last  effort 
to  save  the  life  of  the  young  Confede- 
rate, for  he  urgently  entreated  him  to  avoid 
his  fate  by  revealing  the  name  of  the  Union 
officer;  adding  that  it  was  not  too  late 
to  do  so.  Turning  upon  him  with  strong 
indignation,  young  Davis  said:  "Do  you 
suppose  that  I  would  betray  a  friend? 
No,  sir !  I  would  die  a  thousand  times 
first.  I  will  not  betray  the  confidence  of 
my  informant."  The  fifteen  minutes  had  then  ex- 
pired, and,  turning  his  back  upon  this  offer  of  life, 
with  a  firm  tread  and  a  serene  face,  he  ascended 
the  scaffold.  A  prayer  being  then  said,  he  stepped 
upon  the  fatal  trap  and  passed  into  eternity  with 
the  sublime  courage  of  a  martyr,  on  Nov.  37,  1863. 
The  similarity  is  striking  between  the  death  of  this 
young  man  and  that  of  Nathan  Hale,  whose  memory 
the  country  has  cherished  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  as  one  of  its  most  self-devoted  heroes.  Hale's 
last  words  were:  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  only  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country."  Those  of  young  Davis 
were  that  he  would  die  a  thousand  times  rather 
than  betray  a  trust  committed  to  him.  But  Hale 
merely  faced,  with  heroic  fortitude,  the  inevitable. 
From  the  moment  of  his  arrest  his  fate  was  sealed. 
He  had  no  hope  of  mercy.  It  was  not  so  with 
young  Davis,  and  yet  he  scorned  to  buy  his  life  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor,  and  with  no  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  the  vast  heroism  of  his  course,  nor  any 
hope  of  the  fame  future  generations  would  accord 
to  him,  he  was  faithful  even  unto  death.  The  singu- 
lar beauty  and  purity  of  his  character  excited  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  all,  from  the  general  to 
the  executioner;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record 
that  over  thirty  years  after  his  death  a  movement  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  heroic  memory  was 
first  suggested  by  Rev.  James  Young,  the  Federal 
chaplain  who  had  attended  him  in  his  last  hours, 
and  warmly  seconded  by  Gen.  Dodge  himself.  At 
the  instance  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the 
"Confederate  Veteran,"  a  fund  of  over  $3,000  was 
rapidly  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  a  goodly  por- 
tion being  contributed  by  Federal  veterans.  Gen. 
Dodge  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "Veteran,"  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  young  Davis, 
and  at  the  same  time  subscribing  a  generous  sum 
toward  his  memorial.  Davis'  military  overcoat, 
Originally  intended  for  a  Federal  soldier,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully treated  with  black  dye,  was  the  most  serious 
factor  in  securing  his  conviction.  It  was  retained 
by  Chaplain  Young  until  1897,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  has  since  been  pre- 
served by  him  as  a  sacred  relic.  A  fine  portrait  bust 
ot  Davis,  by  George  Julian  Zotna^,  is  represented 
in  the  illustration  accompanying  this  article. 

NEWMAN,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
merchant,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  8, 
1836.  His  father,  John  Newman  (the  son  of 
Thomas  B.  Newman),  was  born  in  Saratoga  county, 


N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1796,  and  while  a  youth  removed 
to  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  twenty-oue 
years  he  set  out  for  the  city  of  New  York,  makine 
the  passage  from  Albany  down  the  Hudson  river  oii 
a  sloop.  "With  abilities  readily  conforming  to  the 
demands  of  that  day,  he  soon  established  himself  in 
machinery  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  steam-navigation  became  prominent,  among 
others,  in  the  development  of  an  industry  then  new, 
the  construction  of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  and 
of  other  iron-work,  in  which  he  continued  during 
his  residence  there.  The  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
owners  of  the  lake  marine  induced  him,  in  the  vear 
1833,  to  remove  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  N.'Y., 
where  he  engaged  in  his  former  occupation  and  con- 
tinued in  it  until  he  retired,  a  few  years  previous  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  Aug.  38,  1867.  He  left  the 
record  of  a  useful  and  honored  life,  widely  known 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all.  Wm.  H.  H.  New- 
man has  continued  to  live  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  since 
his  father's  family  removed  there,  June  30,  1833. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  oflice  of  his  father's 
iron-works,  assuming  the  numerous  and  essential 
duties  consequent  upon  the  position,  for  which  he 
was  well  qualified  by  an  intelligent  taste  for  me- 
chanical arts,  and  which  he  discharged  with  ability 
until  his  father's  retirement,  a  part  of  the  time  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  business.  In  the  meantime, 
he  had  secured  important  connections  in  other  inter- 
ests, and  had  engaged  in  the  supplying  of  materials 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  railroads  and  other  indus- 
tries. To  better  provide  for  the  demands  of  an  ex- 
tending trade,  in  the  summer  of  1858  he  estab- 
lished a  store  for  such  supplies,  on  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  railioads, 
steamboats,  manufacturers  and  mechanics.  Liberal 
patronage  from  those  to  whom  his  services  were  of 
value  resulted  in  a  large  and  important  trade. 
Energy  untiring,  with  rigid  correctness  and  prompt- 
ness in  all  engagements,  and  a  positive  individuality 
in  management,  characterized  his  life's  work.  An 
honorable  reputation  thus  maintained  ensured  ample 
success.  He  continued  the  business  until  Jan.  1,  1893, 
when  he  relinquished  mercantile  pursuits.  He  ever 
held  a  position  of  unquestioned 
responsibility  among  those  who 
continued  exempt  from  reverses 
through  the  several  years  of  panic 
and  general  depression  which 
marked  a  portion  of  this  period. 
Since  then  the  several  objects  and 
interests  with  which  he  continued 
to  be  identified  have  engrossed 
much  of  his  attention,  while  leisure 
hours  have  been  shared  in  part  in 
the  care  and  enjoyment  of  his  li- 
brary, noted  for  its  rare  and  valu- 
able collection  of  old  manuscripts 
and  early  printed  books.  Avoiding 
positions  of  political  preferment 
and  personal  emolument,  Mr.  New- 
man has  always  given  the  closest 
attention  to  more  immediate  du- 
ties which  have  fully  occupied  his 
time.  He  has  been  known  among 
the  earlier  life  membersof  numerous  institutions  of  the 
city,  and  on  corporation  boards  of  direction,  sharing 
in  their  active  management  much  of  the  time.  In  the 
year  1849  he  was  married  to  Miss  J.  A.  Burrows, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Latham  A.  Burrows  of  Buf- 
falo. His  son,  John  B.  Newman,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  several  years,  and  who  with  him 
constituted  the  firm  of  "Wm.  H.  H.  Newman  &  Co., 
continues  under  the  old  name  the  business  he  suc- 
ceeded to  when  his  father  retired  from  it.  His  daugh- 
ter, Emily  A.,  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Walbridge,  of 
the  firm  of  "Walbridge  &  Co.,  of  the  same  city. 
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COLEMAN,  William  Tell,  pioneer  and  mer- 
chant, was  born  In  Harrison  county,  Ky.,  Feb.  29, 
1824,  son  of  Napoleon  B.  Coleman,  a  prominent  law- 
yer. He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
early  developing  a  remarkable  memory  and  demon- 
strating his  abilities  as  a  leader  by  forming  and 
commanding  a  regular  military  company  among  his 
playfellows.  He  began  his  life  career  as  a  surveyor 
in  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  and  later  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  St.  Louis  University,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  course  in  two,  was  duly  gradu- 
ated and  returned  to  the  lumber  trade.  In  this  line  he 
rapidly  discovered  great  business  capacity,  and  rose 
steadily  in  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  being  com- 
missioned to  carry  through  several 
delicate  negotiations.  In  1849  he 
followed  the  tide  of  gold-seekers  to 
California,  and  finally  locating  in 
Sacramento,  he  opened  a  carpenter- 
ing and  building  establishment  on  a 
small  scale.  For  some  time  he 
drove  a  thriving  business,  mak- 
ing rockers  for  gold-washing;  but 
having  achieved  a  success  in  dispos- 
ing of  a  quantity  of  patent  medi- 
cine for  fever  and  ague,  he  deter- 
mined to  advantage  by  the  excep- 
tional opportunies  for  mercantile 
enterprise.  Contintiing  in  general 
trading  with  varying  success  for 
about  a  year,  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco  and  set  up  as  a  ship- 
ping and  commission  merchant. 
By  his  activity  and  intelligence  the 
business  grew  enormously;  in  1853  he  opened  a 
branch  in  New  York,  and  in  1856  started  a  line  of 
ships  between  that  port  and  San  Francisco.  During 
the  panic  of  1857,  when  the  rate  of  discount  was  four 
and  five  per  cent,  per  month,  Mr.  Coleman  offered 
to  retire  his  acceptances  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  financiers,  and  by  con- 
sistent observance  of  such  excellent  business  policies, 
he  did  his  full  share  in  bringing  the  state  credit  to 
its  present  high  .standard.  Among  his  greatest  ser- 
vices to  California,  however,  was  his  influence  for  law 
and  order,  as  president  of  the  vigilance  committees 
of  1852  and  1856.  In  several  cases  where  the  indig- 
nation of  the  citizens  would  certainly  have  resulted 
in  mob  violence,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
allow  the  accused  men  a  regular  formal  trial  accord- 
ing to  legal  procedure,  and  was  thus  frequently 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  ^of  persons  falsely 
accused.  He  was,  however,  perfectly  in  sympathy 
with  summary  vengeance  for  those  found  guilty  o'f 
atrocious  crimes.  His  faculty  for  rapid  action  and 
his  recognized  talent  as  a  leader  again  brought  him 
to  the  front  during  the  labor  troubles  of  1877,  when 
he  did  much  to  quell  disorder  by  raising  and  equip- 
ping within  forty-eight  hours  a  force  of  5,000  persons 
to  patrol  the  streets  and  protect  property.  Although 
a  southern  man,  Mr.  Coleman  was  unequivocally  in 
sympathy  with  the  Federal  cause.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  conceived  a  plan  of  organized  assistance 
for  the  destitute  in  the  South,  which  he  put  into 
operation  through  the  assistance  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  Mr.  Beecher.  By  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
sailing  vessels  he  compelled  a  reduction  of  rates  to 
general  shippers  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
He  projected  an  addition  to  the  town  of  San  Rafael, 
with  thirty- four  miles  of  streets,  and  planted  375, 000 
trees.  At  one  time  his  firm  controlled  the  fruit-can- 
ning industry  of  California,  but  was  always  noted 
for  its  iu.st  and  honorable  dealings  with  small  growers. 
Mr.  Coleman  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Carrie,  daughter 
of  D.  D.  Page,  founder  of  the  historic  banking  firm 
of  Page  &  Bacon  of  St.  Louis.   By  the  maternal  line 


Mrs.  Coleman  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Peregrine 
White.  They  had  two  sons,  Carlton  C.  and  Robert 
L.  Coleman.  Mr.  Coleman  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  22,  1893. 

STOCKTON,  Louise,  author,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  daughterof  Rev.  William  S.  and  Emily 
(Drean)  Stockton.  Her  father  was  an  editor  and 
temperance  reformer,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church,  her  half-brother.  Rev. 
Thomas  Hewlings  Stockton,  was  a  popular  writer 
and  famous  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  Frank  Richard 
and  John  Drean  Stockton,  her  brothers,  are  familiar 
names  in  the  literary  history  of  the  day.  She  was 
for  four  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Philadel- 
phia Post,"  a  daily  paper  founded  by  her  brother 
John  and  John  Russell  Young,  which  had  a  brief 
but  brilliant  life.  During  the  Centennial  exposition 
of  1876  she  was  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  New 
Century  for  Women,"  published  and  printed  in  the 
Women's  building.  This  newspaper  became  sponsor 
of  the  New  Century  Club  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  corporations  of  women 
in  the  country,  which  owes  much  of  its  success  and 
development  to  her  remarkable  executive  ability  and 
power  of  organization.  She  has  contributed  largely 
to  "Harper's,"  the  "Atlantic,"  "Galaxy,"  "Chris- 
tian Union,"  "St.  Nicholas,"  "Wide  Awake,"  and 
other  magazines.  The  Scribners  republished  from 
the  "Atlantic"  her  " Kirby's  Coals  of  Fire"  in 
their  series  of  ' '  Stories  by  American  Authors, "  issued 
in  1884.  Her  first  novel,  "Dorothea,"  a  story  of  the 
Centennial  exposition  in  1876,  was  published  in  1882. 
She  wrote  for  "Lippincott's  Magazine  "  a  novel, 
"  Apple  Seeds  and  Briar  Thorn,"  published  in  Oc- 
tober, 1887.  A  year  or  two  later  she  wrote  for  "  The 
Continent,"  published  by  Judge  Tourgee,  a  series  of 
papers  on  "Old  Philadelphia,"  afterwards  reprinted 
in  book-form  under  the  title  of  "The  Sylvan  City." 
In  January,  1894,  she  established  the  Round  Robin 
Reading  Club,  which  was  at  once  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. The  fundamental  idea  in  this  work  is  to  give 
elective,  systematic  courses  of  reading  to  individuals 
and  clubs.  The  woi-k  is  carried  on  by  correspond- 
ence, and  differs  from  all  other  organizations  of  the 
class  in  giving  the  reader  the  choice  of  subject.  It 
has  members  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Miss  Stockton  edited  the  "Woman's  Edition"  of  the 
"Philadelphia  Pres.s,"  published  Nov.  27,  1895,  the 
largest  and  most  important  issue  in  this  line  of  work. 
It  contained  forty-six  pages,  and  had  an  edition  of 
300,000.  In  1896  she  was  elected  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  centres  in  the  University  Extensiou 
Society,  a  position  never  before  occupied  by  a 
woman.  She  is  also  the  editor  of  the  "  Reading 
Club  Department " in Scribner's  "Book  Buyer, "and 
a  contributor  to  various  magazines.  Her  literary  style 
is  characterized  by  great  constructive  skill,  origi- 
nality and  brilliant  wit.  A  union  of  pathos  and  per- 
siflage is  one  of  her  chief  powers,  and  her  light  and 
delicate  touch  seems  to  be  a  family  attribute. 

INGRAHAM,  Duncan  Nathaniel,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  6,  1803, 
son  of  Nathaniel  Ingraham,  and  nephew  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Ingraham.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  naval  service 
in  1812;  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Congress  in  March, 
1813,  making  a  nine  months'  cruise  in  this  ship,  and 
in  1814  joined  the  ship  Madison  on  Lake  Ontario, 
serving  until  the  end  of  the  war  of  1813.  He  was 
on'  board  the  Revenge  in  1819,  when  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  was  transferred  to  the  American  flag.  Mr. 
Ingraham  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  the  blockad- 
ing fleet  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  flag  captain  onboard 
the  Union,  under  Com.  Conner,  at  the  capture  of 
Tampico.  In  1850  he  was  made  commandant  of  the 
Philadelphia  navy  yard,  and  in  1852  was  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  brig  St.  Louis  and  joined  the 
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Mediterranean  squadron.  It  was  during  this  service 
tbat  lie  made  himself  famous  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  the  historic  Koszta  affair. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  South  Carolina  pre- 
sented C'apt.  Ingraham  with  a  magniticent  sword, 
and  the  Democrats  of  New  York  gave  him  a  hand- 
soine  medal,  and  all  over  the  country  mass  meetings 
were  held  to  testify  the  appreciation  which  his  coun- 
trymen entertained  for  his  services.  He  was  for 
four  and  a  half  years  after  his  return  from  the  Medi- 
terranean on  duty  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance 
and  hydrography  of  the  navy  department.  He  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Richmond  in  1860; 
and  was  on  a  cruise  when  South  Carolina  seceded. 
He  at  once  returned  to  New  York,  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  entered  the  naval 
service  of  the  Con  federate  States;  was  given  the  rank 
of  commodore  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance.  He  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  Charleston  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  naval  forces  and  operations  at  that 
port.  After  the  civil  war  Com.  Ingraham  lived 
quietly  and  took  no  active  part  in  public  life.  He 
died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  16,  1891. 

JOHNSON,  Ebenezer  Alfred,  lawyer  andedu- 
catoi',  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  18, 1813. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Mt.  Pleasant  School, 
Amherst,  Mass. ;  and  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
New  Haven,  matriculated  at  Yale  College  in  1839, 
and  was  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  class  of 
1833.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Latin  at 
Yale  College,  continuing  for  two  years;  and  meantime 
began  law  studies  in  the  Yale  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  On  the  reorganization  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  faculty  to  accept  the  position 
of  assistant  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  Latin,  and  for  half  a 
century  continued  his  connection  with .  that  insti- 
tution. For  tliirty  years  Prof.  Johnson  made  his 
home  in  "Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  He  made  some 
valuable  contributions  to  literature,  among  which  are 
an  edition  of  Cicero's  "Oration  for  Cluentius";  edi- 
tions of  Cornelius  Nepos'  lives,  with  exercises  in 
Latin  composition;  and  of  Cicero's  "Select  Orations." 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  sound  judgment,  and  as 
an  educator  had  few  peers.  In  1861  he  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  died  at  Youkers,  N.  Y.,  July  18, 
1891. 

HOUGH,  George  WaslliIlg^;on,  astronomer, 
was  born  at  'Tribes  Hill,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
24,  1836,  son  of  William  and  Magdaline  (Selmser) 
Hough.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  came  from 
Germany  at  an  early  day  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
and  Fulton  counties,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at 
the  academy  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  later  at 
Union  College,  where  he  was  graduated.  In  1856, 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  afterwards  taught 
school  one  year,  at  Dubuque,  la.  In  1859  he  became 
assistant  astronomer  at  the  Cincinnati  observatory 
under  Ormsby  MacKnight  Mitchel,  and  in  1860 
was  appointed  assistant  at  the  Dudley  observatory, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Mitchel,  in 
1863,  he  received  the  appointment  of  astronomer  in 
charge,  and  subsequently  director,  holding  this 
position  until  1874.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  Chicago  University  and 
director  of  the  Dearborn  observatory.  In  1887  the 
astronomical  instruments  of  the  latter  were  trans- 
ferred to  Northwestern  University,  Bvanston,  111., 
and  he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  in  that 
institution,  retaining  his  connection  with  Dearborn 
observatory.  In  1891  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred oh  him  by  Union  College.  At  the  Dudley  obser- 
vatory Prof.  Hough's  principal  astronomical  work 
was  upon  the  great  meridian  circle;  many  thousands 
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of  observations  were  made,  of  which  few  have  been 
published.  He  devised  automatic  recording  me- 
teorological instruments,  and  in  1865,  in  vol.  II.  of 
the  "Annals  of  Dudley  Observatory,"  published  the 
results  of  nine  years,  comprising  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  diurnal  and  annual  meteorological  constants. 
His  special  astronomical  work  at  the  Dearborn  obser- 
vatory has  been  a  systematic  study  of  physical 
phenomena  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  begun  in  1879  and 
continued  annually,  being  the  most  complete  series 
of  observations  hitherto  made  on  that  planet.  He 
has  also  discovered  and  measured  550  now  double 
stars,  many  of  which  are  excessively  close,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  except  the  largest  telescopes. 
He  has  been  very  prolific  in  valuable  inventions  per- 
taining to  astronomy,  meteorology  and  physics. 
These  include  a  device  for  making  maps  of  the  star 
during  observation,  a  recording  and  printing  barom- 
eter, thermometer,  evaporator,  anemometer,  a  me- 
teorograph, recording  barometer,  and  wet  and  dry 
thermometers,  a  recording  chronograph,  a  printing 
chronograph  (the  only  invention  of  the  kind  in  the 
world),  an  observing-seat  for  the  equatorial  telescope, 
now  used  in  many  of  the  leading  observatories,  an 
absolute  photographic  sensitometer,  and  an  exposing 
case  and  a  photographic  plate-holder,  an  equatorial 
revolving  dome,  transmission  dynamometer,  and  an 
electrical  control  for  the  equatorial  driving  clock. 
In  addition  to  his  "Annals  of  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory ' '  in  two  volumes,  and  annual  reports  of  Dear- 
born observatory  from  1880  to  1887,  he  has  written 
numerous  papers  which  have  been  published  in  the 
scientific  journals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  in 
tlie  transactions  of  learned  societies.  These  alone, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame  as  an  astronomer. 
Prof.  Hough  was  married,  April  20,  1870,  to  Emma 
C,  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  Shear  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
'They  have  two  children:  George  Jacob  and  William 
Augustus. 

TAYLOB,  Jolm  Louis,  first  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  March  1,  1769,  of  Irish  parent- 
age. At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  brought  to 
Virginia  by  an  elder  brother,  James,  by  whose  aid 
he  entered  William  and  Mary  College,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  then  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  and  after 
reading  law  without  a  preceptor 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788. 
He  began  practice  at  Fayetteville, 
then  a  borough  town,  and  gained 
many  clients  as  well  as  many 
friends.  He  represented  Fayette- 
ville in  the  legislature  from  1793 
to  1795,  and  in  1794  became  a 
candidate  before  the  general  as 
sembly  for  the  oflice  of  attorney 
general,  but  was  defeated  by  Blake 
Baker.  In  1796  he  removed  to 
Newbern,  and  in  1798  was  elected 
a  judge  of  the  superior  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  which  had  supreme 
jurisdiction.  In  accordance  with  a  legislative  act 
of  1799,  the  judges  met  twice  a  year  at  Raleigh  to 
settle  questions  of  law  and  equity  arising  on  the  cir- 
cuits. In  1801  this  act  was  continued  for  three  years, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  judges  was  called  the  court 
of  conference.  In  1804  this  tribunal  became  per- 
manent as  the  supreme  court.  In  1808  the  judges 
were  allowed  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number  as 
chief  justice,  and  Judge  Taylor  was  selected;  and  on 
the  establishment  of"  the  supreme  court  in  1818, 
he,  together  with  Judges  John  Hall  and  Leonard 
Henderson,  was  appointed— an  office  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death.  Wheeler,  m  hi3 
"Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  North  Carolina," 
says  of  Judge  Taylor:     "  There  was  not,  perhaps,  a 
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better  belles-lettres  scholar  in  his  day,  while  at  the 
bar  he  possessed  a  singular  felicity  of  expression  and 
his  efforts  were  distinguished  by  a  benevolent  humor, 
great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  argument,  and  a  most 
retentive  memory.  .  .  .  His  recorded  opinions 
are  models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  whilst  they  are 
admired  for  their  research  and  classical  beauty." 
Judge  Taylor  published  ' '  Cases  Determined  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina"  (1802);  two  volumes  entitled  "  The 
North  Carolina  Law  Kepositorv"  (1814,  1816);  and 
"Taylor's  Term  Reports"  (1818).  These  three 
were  reprinted  as  one  volume,  ,ind  are  now  known  as 
the  "4  N.  C.  Reports."  In  1817  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Judge  Henry  Potter,  to  revise  the  statute 
law  of  the  state,  and  in  1821  what  is  known  as  "Pot- 
ter's Revisal "  was  issued ;  and  in  1825  he  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  this  work,  including  the 
acts  of  that  year.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Duties  of  Executors  and  Administrators."  Judge 
Taylor  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Julia  Rowan, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter  who  married  Maj.  Junius 
Sneed,  and  became  the  mother  of  John  Louis  Taylor 
Sneed,  attorney-general  of  Tennessee;  and  secondly, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Judge  William  Gaston,  who 
bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Judge  Taylor  died  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  39,  1839. 

CTTTLEB,  Charles  Frederic,  financier,  was  born 
in  Ashland,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  July  23, 1841,  son 
of  Simeon  Newton  and  Mary  (Fitts)  Cutler.  His 
father,  a  mill  owner  by  occupation,  was  a  native  of 
Holliston,  Mass.,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
David  Fitts  of  Providence,  R.  I. ,  and  a  native  of 
that  city.  The  Cutler  family  has  been  prominent 
ill  New  England  since  1637,  when  John  Cutler,  the 
earliest  American  representative,  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Hingham.  From  him  the  line 
of  descent  runs  through  his  son  Nathaniel  and  Mary, 
his  wife;  their  son  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Under- 
wood, his  wife;  their  son  Jonathan  and  Abigail 
Clark,  his  wife;  their  son  Simeon  and  Elizabeth 
Rockwood,  his  wife ;  their  son  Elihu  and  Lavina 
Newton,  his  wife.  His  great-grand- 
father, Simeon  Cutler,  was  a  col- 
onel in  the  Continental  army  in  the 
revolution,  and  his  grandfather, 
Elihu,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1820,  and  long  a  member 
of  the  state  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  His  father,  Simeon 
Newton,  was  member  to  Massachu- 
setts constitutional  convention, 
1853,  also  representative  to  general 
court  several  sessions.  By  his  ma- 
ternal line,  Mr.  Cutler  descends 
from  Robert  Fitts,  who  settled  in 
Ipswich  in  1635.  From  him  the 
descent  runs  through  Abraliam  (1), 
Abraham  (2),  Abraham  (3),  Dan- 
iel (4),  and  David(5)  Fitts.  Edu- 
cated in  the  Ashland  and  Holliston 
high  schools  and  the  New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary,  Sanbornton  Bridge,  N.  H.,  Charles  F. 
Cutler  began  life  in  18B5,  in  the  grain-shipping 
business  with  his  father  and  brother,  Henry  Cutler, 
whose  house,  known  by  the  style  of  Culler  &  Co., 
had  branches  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  throughout 
New  England.  In  1879  he  became  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  telephone  business,  with  which  he  has 
since  continued  official  and  proprietary  relations. 
He  has  organized  some  of  the  first  local  companies 
operating  lines  in  New  England.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Tele- 
phone Co.,  upon  its  organization  in  1883,  and  still 
holds  the  office.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Metropohtan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  in  1889, 
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and  is  still  president  of  its  successor,  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  These  two  companies  control  the 
entire  telephone  system  of  New  York  city  and  its. 
suburbs.  He  has  immeasurably  benefited  these 
concerns  by  his  enterprise  and  high  executive 
ability,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  telephone  industry  throughout  the 
territory  covered  by  the  companies  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. In  addition,  he  is  president  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Telephone  Co.,  the  Empire  City 
Subway  Co.  (which  has  constructed  the  subway 
system  of  the  city),  and  other  large  corporations;  is 
director  in  the  East  River  Gas  Co.,  the  Washington 
Trust  Co.,  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Trust  Co.,  and  other 
smaller  corporations.  Mr.  Cutler  is  a  member  of 
the  Lawyers',  the  Electric,  and  the  Morristown  clubs, 
the  Morris  County  Golf  Club  and  the  Washington 
Association  of  New  Jersey  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions. Pie  is  affable  in  manner  and  enjoys  the  high 
esteem  and  thorough  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
numerous  associates  and  friends.  He  has  been  twice 
married  :  first,  in  May,  1861,  to  Lydia  M.  Garside, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Garside  of  Uxbridge,  Mass., 
whodied  in  1881;  and  second, in  May,  1885,  to  Ella  S. 
Poole,  daughter  of  Leonard  Poole  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  He  has  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  the  son  and  one  daughter  sur- 
vive. 

PETERS,  Hugh,  clergyman  and  colonist,  was 
born  in  Powey,  Cornwall,  England,  in  1599.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge  University  in  1632,  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  in  the  established  church,  and 
preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London, 
until  his  free  utterances  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
for  non-conformity  by  Archbishop  Laud.  After  his 
release  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  with  Dr.  William 
Ames  preached  before  an  independent  church  until  in 
1635hesettled  in  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.  There, 
as  successor  to  Roger  Williams  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  he  displayed  against  others  all 
the  same  intolerance  that  he  had  suffered  from  others. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
colony,  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard,  a  leader  in 
financial  and  civil  affairs,  and  in  1638  served  on  a 
committee  appointed  to  collect  and  revise  the  colonial 
laws.  He  owned  a  fai'm  of  300  acres,  known  as 
"Peters  Neck,"  in  what  is  now  Northfield.  In 
1641  he,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  and  William 
Hibbins,  was  sent  to  England  to  petition  against  the 
duties  imposed  on  colonial  trade.  He  was  for  a  time 
extremely  influential  at  tlie  English  court,  having 
frequent  interviews  with  Charles  I.,  to  whom  he 
offered  somewhat  unpalatable  advice,  and  under  the 
protector  he  held  several  important  offices.  In  1651 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  amend  the 
laws,  and  in  his  clerical  capacity  he  was  a  preacher 
to  the  parliamentary  army,  one  of  the  "  tryers  "  of 
ministers,  and  in  1658  a  preacher  to  the  English 
garrison  at  Dunkirk.  Peters  was  described  as' "tall 
and  thin,  active  and  sprightly,  and  peculiarly  forci- 
ble in  language  and  speech. "  He  wrote  a  num  ber  of 
works:  ' '  God's  Doings  and  Man's  Duty  Opined  in  a 
Sermon  Preached  before  the  House  of  Commons" 
(1646) ;  "Peters'  Last  Report  of  the  English  Wars" 
(1646);  "A  Word  for  the  Army  and  Two  Words, 
for  the  Kingdom  to  Clear  the  One  and  Cure  tha 
Other,  Forced  in  Much  Plainness  and  Brevity  from 
Their  Faithful  Servant,  Hugh  Peters  "  (1647) ;  "A 
Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate,  or  a  Short  Cut 
to  a  Great  Quiet"  (1651),  and  "A  Dying  Father's 
Legacy  to  an  Only  Child "  (1660).  This  last  waa 
written  in  the  Newgate  prison,  where  he  was  throwa 
after  the  restoration,  on  suspicion  of  having  partici- 
pated in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  On  this  charge 
he  was  beheaded,  in  London,  Oct.  16,  1660.  Nu- 
merous accounts  of  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  have 
been  written,  notably  "The  History  of  the  Life  and 
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Death  of  Hugh  Peters,  that  Arch  Traytor,  from  the 
Cradell  to  the  Gallowes,"  which  was  published  in 
England  by  Dr.  William  Yonge  in  1663. 

PETERS,  Samuel,  loyalist  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Hebron,  Tolland  co. ,  Conn. ,  Dec.  12, 1735.  He  was 
a  grandnephew  of  Hugh  Peters.  He  studied  at 
Yale  College,  and  after  his  graduation  there  in 
1757  went  to  Europe,  traveled  on  the  continent  and 
in  England,  and  in  1759  was  ordained  at  London  a 
clergyman  in  the  established  church.  Returning  to 
America  in  1763  he  assumed  charge  of  churches  in 
Hartford  and  Hebron,  Conn.  There,  iu  the  midst  of 
growing  discontent  against  the  mother  country,  he 
maintained  a  loyal  position,  and  preached  and  wrote 
vigorously  against  prevalent  republicanism.  In 
August,  1774,  his  house  was  invaded  by  300  excited 
Whigs,  who  accused  him  of  holding  anti- American 
communication  with  England,  and  obliged  him  to 
make  a  written  declaration  that  he  had  not  "sent  any 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  London,  or  the  venerable  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  relative  to  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill,  or  the  tea  affair,  or  the  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  design  not 
to,  during  my  natural  life,  as  these  controversies  are 
out  of  my  business  as  a  clergyman."  The  next  month 
he  underwent  further  persecution  on  account  of  a 
pamphlet  he  had  written,  entitled  "Thirteen  Re- 
solves," which  related  to  the  tea  question.  He  then 
fled  to  Boston,  and  afterwards  to  England,  where  he 
was  compensated  for  his  property  which  was  confis- 
cated in  America.  In  1794  a  convention  held  in 
Vermont  elected  him  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  he 
he  was  not  consecrated  to  that  oiflce.  He  returned 
to  America  in  1805,  and  after  1817  lived  in  poverty 
in  New  York  city.  He  published  a  satirical  work 
entitled  "General  Histery  of  Connecticut,  by  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Province  "  (1781,  1783  and  1839), 
which  originated  the  story  of  the  New  Haven 
"  Blue  Laws";  and  also  wrote  a  "  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Tyler  Concerning  the  Possibility  of  Eternal 
Punishments  and  the  Improbability  of  Universal 
Salvation  "  (1785) ;  "  History  of  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  " 
(1807),  and  ' '  History  of  Hebron. "  He  frequently  used 
Samuel  Andrew  as  his  Christian  name.  (See  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull's  "The  True  Blue  Laws  of  Connecti- 
cut.")   He  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  19, 1836. 

CLARKE,  Rebecca  Sophia,  author,  was  born 
at  Norridgewock,  Me.,  Feb.  33,  1833,  daughter  of 
Asa  and  Sophia  (Bates)  Clarke,  both  of  whom  were 
of  English  descent,  through  early  settlers  of  New 
England.  Much  of  her  early  life  was  spent  in  her 
native  town.  From  childhood  she  enjoyed  writing, 
particularly  in  rhyme,  but  nothing  of  hers  appeared 
in  print  until  1860, when  a  story,  written  by  request, 
was  published  in  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  "Daily 
Appeal."  Soon  after  this,  under  the  nom  deplume 
of  "  Sophie  May,"  she  began  contributing  to  Grace 
Greenwood's  "  Little  Pilgrim"  sundry  sketches  of  a 
child  named  "  Prudy  Parlin,"  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charles  A.  Richardson,  editor  of  the 
Boston  "  Congregationalist,"  and  for  hira  Miss 
Clarke  continued  her  accounts  of  the  little  damsel 
whose  name  was  thenceforth  closely  linked  with  that 
of  "  Sophie  May."  Beginning  in  1864,  four  series  of 
small  books  appeared,  six  volumes  in  each  series,  re- 
spectively known  as  the  "Little  Prudy,"  "Dotty 
Dimple,"  "Flyaway," and  "  Flaxie  Frizzle"  stories. 
Their  sparkling  humor  and  their  fidelity  to  the  ways 
and  thoughts  of  children  made  them  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  young  folk,  for  whom  they  were 
written;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Miss  Clarke  was 
aptly  styled  "the  Dickens  of  the  nursery."  Dur- 
ing the  period  1894-96,  a  series  of  three  volumes, 
entitled  "  Little  Prudy's  Children,"  and  comprising 
"Wee  Lucy,"  "Jimmy-Boy,"  and  "Kyzie  Dun- 
lee,"  was  published.  Besides  these  juvenile  works, 
Miss  Clarke  has  written  the  "  Quinnebasset  Series," 
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for  young  women,  viz. :  "The  Doctor's  Daughter"; 
"Our  Helen;"  "The  Asbury  Twins;"  "  Quinne- 
basset Girls;"  "Janet;"  and  "In  Old  Quinnebasset." 
These  were  brought  out  from  1871  to  1881.  Miss 
Clarke  has  written  a  novel,  "Drones'  Honey," 
which  was  published  in  1887.  She  resides  at  Nor- 
ridgewock, Me.,  with  her  sister.  Miss  Sarah  Clarke, 
who  is  also  favorably  known  as  an  author  and  writes 
under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Penn  Shirley." 

SCHUYLER,  Eugene,  author  and  diplomat, 
was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  36,  1840,  son  of 
Georj^e  Washington  Schuyler.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1859  and  at  Columbia  Law  School  in  1863, 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  until  1866, 
when  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
consul  to  Moscow.  While  there 
(1867)  he  made  a  translation  of 
TurgenefE's  "Fathers  and  Sons." 
After  two  years  in  that  city  and 
one  at  Revel  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  Mr.  Schuyler  was  made 
secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  remained  un- 
til 1876,  several  times  acting 
as  charge  d'affaires.  In  1873 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
and  traveled  through  Russian 
Turkestan,  Khokan,  Bokhara, 
and  Kuldja.  Out  of  this  jour- 
ney came  his  valuable  book  on 
"Turkestan"  (1876).  In  1876 
he  was  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople as  consul-general  and 
secretary  of  legation.  His  re- 
port on  the  Turkish  massacres 
of  that  year  in  Bulgaria,  the  result  of  personal  in- 
quiries and  observations  on  the  spot,  made  so  power- 
ful an  impression  on  public  feeling  as  to  affect  the 
history  of  Europe,  facilitate  the  plans  of  Russia, 
and  prevent  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government  from 
interfering  in  behalf  of  Turkey  in  the  war  of  1877- 
78.  In  1878  he  published  a  translation  of  'Tolstoi's 
"Cossacks, "and  was  sent  as  consul  to  Birmingham- 
He  was  consul-general  at  Rome,  1879-80,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  consul-general  and  charge  d'affaires 
at  Bucharest,  where  in  1881  he  negotiated  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Roumania  and  Servia.  To 
these  countries  and  to  Greece  he  was  accredited  as 
minister  resident  and  consul-general  in  1883.  Though 
probably  the  most  accomplished  and  widely  experi- 
enced of  American  diplomatists  in  his  time,  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  private  life  in  1884.  Returning 
to  his  mother's  home  at  Ithaca,  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  diplomacy,  at  Cornell,  and  finished  his 
largest  work,  "Peter  the  Great,"  which  appeared 
first  in  the  "Century  Magazine,"  and  in  two  vol- 
umes in  1884.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Williams  College  in  1883  and  from  Yale  in 
1885,  besides  decorations  from  Greece  and  from  the 
four  Slavonic  governments,  and  elections  to  the 
geographical  societies  of  America,  England,  Russia 
and  Italy  and  to  the  Roumanian  Academy.  He  was 
married,  in  1877,  to  a  daughter  of  Gov.  John  A.  Kmg 
of  New  York  and  sister  of  Mme.  Waddington,  wife 
of  the  French  minister  to  England.  He  spent  most 
of  his  later  years  at  Alassio  in  Italy.  He  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  "  Nation"  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  wrote  much  for  magazines  in  England 
and  America.  Tlie  free  criticisms  of  his  last  book, 
"American  Diplomacy  and  the  Furtherance  of 
Commerce,"  prevented  his  confirmation  by  the  senate 
when  named  by  Pres.  Harrison  in  March,  1889,  for 
first  assistant  secretary  of  state.  He  was  sent  soon 
after  as  consul-general  to  Cairo  in  Egypt;  there  his 
health  gave  way,  and  while  holding  the  post  he  died 
at  Venice,  July  16,  1890. 
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BEEDER,  Andrew  Horatio,  first  governor 
of  Kansas  territoiy  (1854-55)  was  born  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  Jul.  12,  1807.  He  received  an  academical  edu- 
cation at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  studied  law,  and  en- 
tered upon  professional  practice  in  his  native  city. 
Here,  after  the  customary  vicissitudes  of  a  young 
lawyer,  he  rose  to  a  local  eminence  unsurpassed  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  His  political  and  business 
life  was  distinguished  for  energy,  integrity  and  high 
intelligence,  and  as  an  ardent  Democrat  he  was  an 
active  participant  in  its  councils  and  campaigns 
previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  governorship  of 
Kansas  territory.  He  was  not 
an  applicant  for  the  position  and 
did  not  know  that  his  name  was 
under  consideration  until  in- 
foitned  that  Asa  Packer  and 
John  W.  Forney  had  interceded 
with  the  president  on  his  be- 
half. When  informed  that  Pres. 
Pierce  had  decided  to  tender 
him  the  appointment,  he  took 
the  matter  under  advisement, 
and  early  in  the  fall  of  1854  con- 
cluded to  accept,  setting  out  at 
once  for  Port  Leavenworth,  the 
territorial  capital.  Gov.  Reeder 
was  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  administration,  and  in 
favor  of  extending  slavery  to 
Kansas  territory,  but  his  first 
public  acts  indicated  tliathewas 
not  prepared  to  use  the  power  of 
his  administration  to  this  end.  If  his  mind  was  not 
fully  clear  on  this  question,  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Missouri  border  ruffians  satisfied  him  that  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  Kansas  would  be  a  menace  to 
civilization  and  leave  a  stain  upon  the  fair  name  of 
the  young  territory  whose  destinies  were  for  the  time 
in  his  keeping.  He,  however,  issued  certificates  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  fraudulent  election  returns 
to  allow  the  establishment  of  the  pro-slavery  conven- 
tion on  the  ground  that  tliey  were  evidently  correct 
in  form  and  were  not  contested.  Nevertheless,  he 
showed  himself  entirely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 


pro-slavery  party.  As  soon  as  his  position  was  fully 
understood  in  Washington,  the  administration  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  after  thirteen  months  of 
official  life  he  was  removed  from  office.  Jefl'er- 
sou  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  headed  a  del- 
egation which  demanded  his  removal  from  the  presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that  he  had  engaged  in  various 
sijeculations  and  in  the  traffic  of  lots  and  lands  in 
and  near  the  various  towns  competing  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  territorial  capitol.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  had  owned  but  little  land  in  the  territory,  had 
made  no  speculations  whatever,  and  in  all  respects 
had  been  an  upright  man  and  honest  executive. 
Gov.  Reeder  was  not  embarrassed  by  his  removal 
from  office.  He  felt  that  his  cause  was  just,  and  he 
was  endorsed  by  being  nominated  as  the  free-state 
candidate  for  delegate  to  congress.  He  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  but  was  never  seated. 
A  committee  consisting  of  William  A.  Howard  of 
Michigan,  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Ol- 
iver of  Missouri  was  appointed  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives to  investigate  the  election,  but  the  feel- 
ing in  Kansas  was  so  intense  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  evidence  so  great  that  the  matter  was  not 
pursued.  After  a  short  stay  in  Kansas  he  made  his 
way  East,  and,  fearing  mob  violence  at  the  hands  of 
his  pro-slavery  enemies,  tiaveled  from  Lawrence  to 
Alton,  111.,  disguised.  In  Alton,  his  presence  oc- 
casioned the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  at  every  town 
on  the  way  he  was  detained,  and  crowds  assembled 
to  welcome  him  and  promise  protection  from  any 
attempt  to  return  him  to  the  territory.  Arriving  in 
Easton,  he  at  once  entered  the  campaign  for  John 
C.  Fremont  for  president,  and  in  1860  he  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  vice-president  before  the 
national  Republican  convention.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  brigadier- general 
in  the  regular  army  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  but  declined. 
Gov.  Reeder  was  married,  in  1831,  to  Amelia  Hutter 
of  Easton,  Pa.  They  had  eight  children.  He  died 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  Jul.  5,  1864. 

SHANNON,  Wilson,  second  governor  of  Kan- 
sas territory  (1855-56),  was  born  in  Belmont  county, 
O.,  Feb.  34, 1803,  grandson  of  an  Irish  merchant,  who 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  wife  and  one  child 
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in  1700.    The  wife  died  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
father,  leaving  the  boy  with  an  Episcopal  minister 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  sailed  for  Ireland  and  was 
lost  at  sea.     The  boy,  the  father  of  Gov.  Shannon, 
married  a  Miss  Bradford  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  to 
Ohio  territory  in  1794,  and  in  1803  was  frozen  to 
death  while  on  a  hunting  expedition.     The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  nine 
children.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  young  Shannon 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  afterwards  taking  a 
thorough  college  course  at  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens.    Returning  from    college,  he  entered  the 
practice  of  law  at  St.   Clairs- 
ville,  his  native  town  in  Ohio. 
In  1832  Mr.  Shannon  had  be- 
come so  well  known  and  pop- 
ular that  the  Democrats  of  his 
district    nominated    him    for 
congress.'     The   district    was 
thoroughly  Whig, but  Shannon 
reduced  the  majority  to  thirty- 
seven,  which  was  received  by 
his  opponent,  Gen.  James  M. 
Bell.     In  1832  he  was  elected 
county   attorney  of   Belmont 
county,  and  in  the  year  1888  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  Ohio  for 
governor,  defeating   "Honest 
old  Joe  Vance."    He  was  the 
first  native  governor  of  that 
state.     In   1840  Shannon  was 
defeated    for    re-election    by 
Thomas  Corwin,  the  Whig  candidate,  but  two  years 
later  the  same  candidates  were  before  the  people, 
and  he  was  again  elected  governor.     In  1844  Pres. 
Tyler  appointed  Gov.  Shannon  minister  to  Mexico, 
which  position  he  accepted  and  held  until  diplomatic 
intercourse  was  suspended,  in  May,  184-5,  when  he  re- 
turned home,  settling  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  once 
more  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.     In  1849,  ex- 
cited over  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he 
went  there,  with  a  number  of  poor  young   men, 
whose  passage  he  generously  paid,  but  the  venture 
was  not  profitable  and  in  two  years,  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  money  he  had  in  starting,  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio.     In  the  fall  of  1852  he  was  elected 
to  congress  in  the  district  in  which  he  was  born.  He 
was  placed  third  on-the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  men.     On 
Aug.  10,  1855,  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his 
congressional  term,  he  was  commissioned  governor 
of  Kansas  territory  by  Pres.  Franklin  Pierce.     The 
period  at  which  Gov.  Shannon  entered  upon  his 
duties  was  a  very  exciting  one,  making  the  gov- 
ernor's olfice  one  of  great  trial.     The  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  became  enlisted  in  the  Kansas  strug- 
gle, which  was  a  partisan  one  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude.    The  Democratic  party  of  the  country  was 
committed  to  the  work  of  establishing  slavery  in 
Kansas.  The  opposing  party  was  equally  determined 
that  slaveiy  should  be  excluded.     He  was  thus 
confronted  with  a  condition  which  taxed  his  ener- 
gies, and  no  matter  how  determined  he  was  to  pur- 
sue a    conservative    course,   the  administration  at 
Washington  was  not  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  an  open  and  avowed  sympathy  with  the  effort  to 
make  Kansas  a  slave  state.     At  the  end  of  one  year 
he  voluntarily  resigned,  preferring  private  life  to  the 
worry  and  turmoil  connected  with  the  office.     He 
was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  lived  only  a  few 
years;  his  second,  Sarah  Osbun,  of  Cadiz,  Harrison 
CO.,  0.,  shared  his  eventful  career,  and  died  at  Law- 
rence, Jan.  5,  1881.     He  continued  to  reside  at  Le- 
compton,  where  the  capital  was  then  located,  later 
removing  to  Lawrence,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession, and  where  he  died  Aug.  30, 1877. 


GEARY,  John  White,  third  eovernor  of  Kan- 
sas territory  (1856-57).     (See  Vol.  tl.,  p.  291.) 

WALKBB,  Robert  James,  fourth  governor  of 
Kansas  territory  (1857-58).     (See  Vol.  VI.,  p  269  ) 

DENVER,  James  William,  fifth  governor  of 
Kansas  territory  (1858),  was  born  in  Winchester 
Frederick  co.,  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1817.  He  lived  on  the 
home  farm  until  he  became  of  age,  in  the  meantime 
acquiring  an  excellent  education  at  the  common 
schools,  and  a  thorough  training  in  theoretical  and 
practical  engineering.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he 
went  to  Missouri  and  tried  to  obtain  a  contract  for 
surveying  public  lands,  but  not  succeeding  he  taught 
school  for  a  year.  In  1842  he  went  to  Ohio,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  being  graduated  at  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  in  the  spring  of  1844.  In  1847 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  of  a  company  raised 
by  himself  for  the  12th  U.  S.  infantry,  and  served 
under  Gen.  Scott  to  the  end  of  the  Mexican  war. 
He  then  returned  to  Platte  City,  Mo.,  where  he  had 
previously  practiced  law,  but  in  1850  crossed  the 
plains  to  California,  locating  in  Trinity  county.  In 
1851,  without  consulting  him  or  his  wishes,  the 
people,  on  one  week's  notice,  elected  him  state  sen- 
ator. While  in  the  senate  he  was  challenged  to  a 
duel  by  ex-Congressman  Edward  Gilbert,  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  "  Alta,"and  the  latter  was  killed. 
In  1852  Gov.  Bigler  summoned  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  train  of  supplies  for  the  emigrants  then  surg- 
ing over  the  untracked  region  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Many  had  suffered  greatly,  partly  from  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  getting  supplies  at  the  military  posts. 
The  legislature  of  California  had  voted  |25,000,  and 
vested  it  in  the  govei-nor  to  furnish  relief  to  the 
immigrants.  Through  Denver's  instnimentality  hun- 
di'eds  of  lives  were  saved.  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  state  of  California  in  1853,  and  in  1854  was 
elected  representative  to  the  34th  congress,  taking 
his  seat  in  December,  1855.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  Pacific  railroad.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  by  Pres.  Buchanan,  and  while  oc- 
cupying that  position  was  sent  to  Kansas  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Eobert  J.  Walker  as  governor  of 
Kansas,  his  duties  as  commis- 
'sioner  to  he  discharged  by  the 
chief  clerk,  Maj.  Mix,  during  his 
absence.  Proceeding  at  once  to 
his  post,  he  found  the  territory 
overrun  with  organized  bands 
of  jayhawkers,  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, and  a  chronic  condition 
of  political  feuds  and  violence 
growing  out  of  the  Kansas  and 
anti-slavery  political  questions. 
The  prospect  was  unpromising, 
and  might  well  appall  the  stout- 
est heart,  but  after  several  de- 
cisive proclamations.  Gov.  Den- 
ver moved  actively  through  the 
territory  regardless  of  threats, 
restoring  order,  courage  and 
confidence  everywhere.  In  less 
than  twelve  months,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1858,  he  was  able  to  resign  the  office  and 
leave  the  territory  with  an  established  civil  govern- 
ment and  a  peaceful,  law-abiding,  happy  people.  On 
his  return  from  Kansas  he  resumed  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  but  resigning  March 
11,  1859,  he  returned  to  California,  and  then  settled 
in  Ohio.  Wheu,  in  1858,  the  separation  of  Colorado 
from  Kansas  was  first  agitated.  Gov.  Denver  sug- 
gested the  name,  and  was  otherwise  helpful  in^  its 
erection  into  a  separate  territory.  Tlie  capital  city, 
at  first  known  as  St.  Charles,  was  called  Denver  in 
his  honor.     Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  him  brigadier- 
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general  of  volunteers  in  August,  1861,  but  after 
more  than  a  year  of  active  service,  principally  in  the 
western  states,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  March, 
1863.  After  the  vrar  he  practiced  law  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  several  years,  and  then  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  Wilmington,  O.  He  always  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics  and  public  questions,  but 
after  resigning  from  the  army  held  no  office. 
Throughout  a  long  and  varied  career  he  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  popularity;  literally  having  honors  forced 
upon  him.  His  only  defeat  was  as  candidate  for 
congress  from  his  Ohio  district  in  1870.  In  1884  his 
name  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  Gov.  Denver  died 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  8,  1894. 

MEDABY,  Samuel,  sixth  governor  of  Kansas 
territory  (1858-60),  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1801.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  and  was  subsequently 
editor  of  the  "Ohio  Statesman" 
of  Columbus  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  paper  ranked  as 
one  of  the  ablest  Democratic  jour- 
nals of  the  West,  In  politics  he 
was  a  stanch  adherent  of  Jackson- 
ian  Democracy  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  very  active  in  the 
councils  ofhis  party.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Minnesota  by 
Pres.  Buchanan  in  March,  1857, 
and  on  its  admission  as  a  state,  in 
May,  1858,  became  postmaster  of 
Columbus,  O.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Kansas,  Nov.  19, 
1858 ;  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  December  20th.  Com- 
pared with  the  administrations  of 
his  predecessors,  his  was  uneventful.  The  country  was 
In  a  comparatively  peaceful  condition,  and  little  op- 
portunity was  afEorded  for  the  display  of  adminis- 
trative ability.  He  resigned  the  office  Dec.  20, 1860, 
and  returned  to  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  engaged  in  editing  a  journal  called 
"The  Crisis."  His  remains  were  interred  in  Green 
Lawn  cemetery,  Columbus,  and  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  "the  old  wheel-horse  of  Democracy "  was 
erected  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Samuel  Medary 

Born  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn., 

February  26,  1801. 

Died  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

November  7,  1864. 

In  commemoration  of  his  Public  Services,  Private  Virtues, 

Distinguished  Ability  and  Devotion  to  Principle, 

This  Monument  is  Erected  by  the 

Democracy  of  Ohio. 

STANTON,  Frederick  Perry,  seventh  gover- 
nor of  Kansas  territory  (1860-61),  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Dec.  22,  1814,  son  of  Richard  and  Har- 
riet (Perry)  Stanton.  His  education  was  begun 
under  a  Quaker  teacher,  Benjamin  Hallowell,  who 
prepared  him  to  enter  Columbian  University  in  Wash- 
ington. Here  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
having  shown  such  aptitude  in  his  studies  that,  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  he  was  immediately  afterwards  made 
professor  in  a  college  in  North  Carolina.  While 
fining  this  position  he  studied  theology,  intending  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Baptist  ministry,  but  he  only 
preached  once,  and,  altering  his  plans,  began  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  in  1834,  began  to 
practice  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Rapidly  rising  in  his 
profession,  he  became  known  as  a  prominent  citizen, 
and  in  1847  was  induced  to  enter  upon  a  political 
career,  as  a  candidate  for  congress.  His  success  in 
being  elected  greatly  enraged  his  Whig  opponent. 
Dr.  Christian,  who  made  an  attack  upon  his  life, 


wounding  him  severely  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  neck, 
and  then  fled  the  country.  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
elected each  succeeding  term  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  services  were  required 
as  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Kansas.  Upon  the 
retirement'of  Samuel  Medary,  he  became  governor. 
At  this  time  the  questions  of  slavery  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  territory  as  a  state,  rendered  the  admin- 
istrative duties  particularly  arduous,  but  Gov.  Stan- 
ton was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  filled  the  office 
with  wisdom  and  judgment.  When  his  term  ex- 
pired, he  became  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate, 
but  was  defeated  by  one  vote.  This  closed  his  pol- 
itical career,  although  he  was  considered  as  a  possi- 
ble member  of  Pres.  Lincoln's  cabinet  during  the 
war,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  press  of  New  York  as  a  possible  member  of  Gen. 
Grant's  cabinet.  In  1861  he  settled  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  practiced  at  the  bar  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  of  the  capital.  At  the  inception  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  League  he  was  chosen  president 
and  served  efficiently  for  a  short  period.  His  last 
public  service  was  as  a  delegate  to  the  Richmond 
convention  in  1882.  In  1885,  Ins  health  beginning 
to  fail,  he  removed  to  Stanton,  Pla. ,  where  he  re- 
sided for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Frederic  P. 
Stanton  was  possessed  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  an  unusually  high  character.  He  was  a 
profound  reader,  and  himself  master  of  a  clear  and 
elegant  literary  style,  which  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  official  writings,  and  was  further  embodied  in 
his  occasional  lyrics.  He  was  married  in  1834,  to 
Jane  Harriet,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Lamphier 
of  Alexandria,  D.  C.  He  died  at  Stanton,  Fla., 
June  4,  1894. 

ROBINSON,  Charles,  first  state  governor  of 
Kansas  (1861),  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Mass.,  Jul. 
18,  1818;  received  a  good  common-school  and  aca- 
demic education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered 
Amherst  College.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  college 
on  account  of  ill  health  and  failure  of  his  eyes,  and 
walked  forty  miles  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  to  consult  a 
celebrated  physician.  The  consultation  so  impressed 
him  with  the  common  quackeries  of  medical  prac- 
tice, that  he  determined  to  study  medicine  for  him- 
self. He  took  a  medical  course  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  and  later  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1843.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Belchertown,  Springfield 
and  Fitch  burg,  Mass.,  and  was  at  one  time  associated 
with  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  in  the  management  of  a  hos- 
pital. In  1849  he  joined  an  overland  California 
colony  as  physician,  arriving  at  Kansas  city  in  April 
of  that  year.  After  a  month's  rest,  the  party  left 
with  ox  and  mule  teams  for  the  journey  across  the 
plaius.  On  May  11,  1849,  while  riding  his  horse  in 
the  lead  of  the  company  of  gold  seekers,  he  ascended 
Mount  Oread,  at  Lawrence,  the  present  site  of  the 
State  University  of  Kansas,  which  six  years  later  he 
pre-empted  and  held  for  a  long  time.  Arriving  in 
California,  he  located  in  Sacramento  where,  during 
his  two  years  of  residence,  he  followed  a  variety  of 
occupations,  such  as  miner,  restaurant-keeper  and 
editor  of  the  "Settlers  and  Miner's  Tribune,"  a  daily 
paper.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  in 
Sacramento  between  the  settlers  and  the  speculative 
land  grabbers  and  participated  in  the  squatter  riots 
of  that  time.  In  one  of  the  conflicts  he  was  shot 
through  the  body,  but  managed  to  shoot  his  assail- 
ant before  falling  insensible  in  the  street.  He  was 
then  taken  to  a  prison  ship,  where  it  was  hoped  he 
would  die  of  neglect,  but  being  possessed  of  a  sturdy 
constitution  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine 
he  quickly  recovered.  During  his  confinement  of 
ten  weeks,  his  admirers  elected  him  to  the  legisla- 
ture, where  he  made  a  gallant  and  effectual  flght  for 
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the  settlers.  He  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  John 
■C.  Fremont  in  his  candidacy  for  the  U.  S.  senate. 
The  latter,  shortly  before  his  death,  declared 
that  Charles  Robinson  more  than  any  other  man 
kept  California  from  being  a  slave  state.  The 
■charge  of  murder  brought  by  his  enemies  could 
not  be  sustained,  and  was  finally  dropped.  In  1853 
he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  for  two  years 
■edited  the  Fitchburg  ' '  News. "  At  the  beginning  of 
the  intense  excitement  that  followed  the  organization 
of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  he  was 
.sent  to  Kansas  as  the  accredited  agent  of  the  New 
England  Aid  Society,  especially  charged  with 
"saving  Kansas  to  freedom."  In  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  long  struggle  and  conflict,  as  well  as  in  the 
brightest  moments  of  victory,  Mr.  Robinson  proved 
a  safe  counselor  and  leader  of  the  free-state  forces. 
His  California  experiences  had  rounded  and  ripened 
a  robust  nature,  and  the  perils  that  the  hero  of  the 
squatter  troubles  had  passed  through  in  that  strange 
combination  of  craft  and  cunning,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  bravery  and  pusillanimity  that  marked  the 
incipient  stages  of  California  society,  fitted  and 
schooled  him  for  his  new  work.  He  made  his  home 
in  Lawrence,  where  he  quickly  became  the  leader 
of  the  free-state  party,  and  was  made  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  commander-in  chief  of  the 
Kansas  volunteers.  In  the  "Wakarusa  war"  he 
showed  remarkable  military  genius  as  a  negotiator, 
pacificator  and  diplomat.  In  1855,  the  free-state  men 
were  driven  from  the  polls.  Robinson  repudiated, 
disowned,  and  fought  against  the  bogus  laws,  and 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Topeka  convention 
which  formulated  free-state  government.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  governor  under  its 
provisions.  He  was  at  once  arrested  for  treason  and 
usurpation  of  ofiice,  indicted  by  the  Federal  grand 
jury,  and  imprisoned  in  Lecompton,  from  May  until 
September,  1856.  Being  finally  tried  by  a  jury,  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  latter 
count,  and  discharged  without 
trial  on  the  indictment  for 
treason.  He  was  again  elected 
governor  under  the  Topeka 
constitution  in  1858,  under 
the  Wyandotte  constitution  in 
1859,  and  finally,  in  June, 
1861,  after  all  his  vicissitudes, 
became  state  governor.  Gov. 
Robinson  organized  most  of 
the  Kansas  regiments  for  the 
civil  war,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  term  he  was  sent  to  the 
legislature,  first  as  represent- 
ative, then  for  two  terms  as 
senator.  In  1883  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1887  he  became 
superintendent  of  Haskell  In- 
stitute, Lawrence,  Kan.,  the  government  Indian 
school.  He  was  also  for  many  years  regent  of  the 
state  university,  which  was  fostered  by  him  and  his 
wife  in  its  infancy,  its  start  being  chiefly  due  to  their 
gifts  and  interest,  and  he  was  given  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  by  that  institution,  in  1887.  Gov.  Robinson 
was  twice  married:  first  in  November,  1843,  to  Sarah 
Adams,  daughter  of  William  Adams,  of  West  Brook- 
field,  Mass.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  both 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Robinson  died  Jan. 
17, 1846.  On  Oct.  30, 1851,  he  married  Sarah  Tappan 
Doolittle  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Hon.  Myron  Law- 
rence, an  eminent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts — a  lady 
of  very  high  literary  culture.  She  was  educated  in 
the  Belchertown  Classical  School  and  the  New  Salem 
Academy,  and  was  an  able  helper  and  counsellor  to 
her  husband.  She  wrote  "Kansas,  its  Interior  and 
Exterior  Life,"  a  work  which  attained  a  wide  circu- 


lation and  had  great  influence.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
books  written  on  the  early  history  of  Kansas.  Mrs. 
Robinson  resides  on  her  estate,  a  short  distance  from 
Lawrence,  the  town  in  which  occurred  so  many  ex- 
citing events.  Gov.  Robinson  published  "The  Kan- 
sas Conflict "  (1893).  He  died  at  Lawrence,  Kan., 
Aug.  17,  1894,  bequeathing  his  large  landed  inter- 
ests to  his  wife,  and  on  her  death  to  the  state  uni- 
versity. 

CABNEY,  Thomas,  second  governor  of  Kansas 
(1861-65),  was  bom  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  Aug. 
30,  1887.  His  father,  James  Carney,  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  four  years  old.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments as  a  clerk.  In  1853  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  secured  a  position,  and  soon  after  be- 
came a  partner  in  ihe  firm  of  Carney,  Scrift  &  Co. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  inter- 
est on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  purchased  a  farm  in  Illi- 
nois, but  soon  sold  that  and  re- 
moved to  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale drygoods  business.  In  the 
fall  of  1861  he  was  elected 
governor.  In  this  position  his 
energy  and  financial  skill  se- 
cured great  advantages  to  the 
state.  Entering  on  the  duties 
of  the  office  at  a  time  when  Kan- 
sas was  without  credit,  without 
means  to  carry  on  its  govern- 
ment, or  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  lawless  guerrillas  and  the 
calamities  incident  to  war,  his 
labors  were  great;  but  he  con- 
quei-ed  all  difficulties  and  established  its  credit  on  a 
firm  foundation.  He  advanced  his  private  means  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  to  support 
the  troops  called  into  service  for  the  protection  of 
the  homes  and  lives  of  the  people.  Gov.  Carney 
was  devoted  to  his  state  and  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  in  every  way  a  valuable  citizen.  He  died  in 
1889  at  Leavenworth. 

CRAWFORD,  Samuel  J.,  third  governor  of 
Kansas  (1865-69),  was  born  in  Lawrence  county, 
Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1835.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm,  and  his  education  acquired  in  the  district 
school  and  Bedford  Academy.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  entered  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College  in 

1857,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 

1858,  removed  to  Gamett,  Kan.,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  1859.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Kansas  legislature,  which  convened 
at  Topeka,  March,  1861,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  May 
and  organized  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the 
pending  war.  He  was  chosen  captain  of  the  com- 
pany and  assigned  to  the  3nd  Kansas  volunteers. 
His  regiment  did  valiant  service  in  Missouri  under 
Gen.  Lyon,  participating  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  other  important  battles.  Until 
October,  1864,  Mr.  Crawford  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war.  He  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  and 
breveted  a  brigadier  general,  and  displayed  rare 
courage  and  patriotism  as  a  soldier.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Kansas  in  November,  1864,  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  and  was  inaugurated  Jan. 
9,  1865.  He  was  re-elected  in  November,  1866,  and 
served  until  Nov.  4,  1868,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
command  of  the  19th  Kansas  cavalry  regiment  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier. 
The  two  months  remaining  of  his  term  were  filled 
by  Lieut.-Gov.  Nehemiah  Greene.  At  the  close  of 
the  campaign  Gov.  Crawford  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  locating  permanently  at  Topeka. 
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HARVET,  James  Madison,  fourth  governor 
of  Kansas  (1869-73),  was  born  in  Monroe  county, 
Va.,  Sept.  31,  1833.  His  education  was  received  in 
the  public  and  select  schools  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  On  leaving  school,  he  became  a  practical 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  He  removed  to  Kan- 
sas territory  in  1859,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Riley 
county.  He  was  a  firm  Federalist  and  offered  his 
entire  services  in  the  struggle  to 
make  Kansas  free.  In  1861  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army,  serving  as  captain  suc- 
cessively in  the  4th  and  10th 
regiments  of  Kansas  volunteer 
infantry,  and  was  mustered  out 
in  1864.  In  1865  and  again  in 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Kan- 
sas legislature,  where  he  dis- 
played ability  and  power,  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  new  state. 
In  1867-68  he  served  as  state 
senator.  In  1869  he  was  inaug- 
urated governor  of  Kansas  and 
in  1870  was  re-elected.  The  du- 
ties of  these  various  offices  were 
discharged  with  ability  and 
fidelity,  and 'in  1874  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Caldwell ;  serving 
until  March  4,  1877.  Gov.  Harvey  was  possessed  of 
rare  strength  and  simplicity  of  character;  devoid  of 
the  qualities  of  vanity  and  assertion  too  common  in 
those  who  have  been  honored  in  public  office,  and  to 
the  end  he  remained  the  same  sturdy  and  unaffected 
man.  His  administration  in  Kansas  was  marked  by 
a  steady  growth  and  development  in  all  the  resources 
of  the  state.  Gov.  Harvey  was  married  Oct.  4,  1854, 
to  Charlotte  R.  Cutter,  of  Adams  county.  111.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  senate,  he  lived  sev- 
eral years,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  near  Norfolk, 
Va.,  but  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Riley  county, 
Kan.,  where  he  died,  Apr.  15,  1894. 

OSBOBN,  Thomas  Andrew,  fifth  governor  of 
Kansas  (1873-77),  was  born  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Oct. 
26,  1836.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  during  his  early  years,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  entered  a  printing  office  and  learned  the 
trade.  He  served  a  full  ap- 
__  prenticeship,    and    from     his 

/^'""'^'^kk,  earnings  at  the  case  paid  his 

/  1^^  **y  fof  some  time    at   Alle- 

gheny College.  In  1856  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  Judge  Derrickson  of 
Meadville, '  and  the  following 
year  removed  to  Michigan, 
and  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  November,  1857,  he 
migrated  to  Kansas,  and  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  territory 
as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of 
"The  Herald  of  Freedom," 
in  Lawrence.  He  continued  to 
hold  various  positions  on  that 
paper  until  the  spring  of  1858, 
when  he  removed  to  Blwood, 
and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law.  He  soon  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was  a  strong 
Republican,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
free-state  men  gave  him  prominence,  and  gathered 
about  him  many  warm  fiiends.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  senator  from  Doniphan  county.  In  1862  he 
was  chosen  president  pro  tern,  of  tlie  senate,  he  then 
being  the  youngest  member  of  that  body,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1862  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor.     In 


1864  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for  Kansas  by 
Pres.  Lincoln,  and  held  that  position  until  1867.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  governor  by  34,000  majority. 
In  1874  ha  was  re-elected,  serving  in  all  four  years. 
He  was  commissioned  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Chili,  May  31,  1877,  by 
Pres.  Hayes.  His  residence  was  Santiago.  In  1881 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Brazilian  mission,  his  resi- 
dence being  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  spring  of  1886 
he  returned  to  Kansas,  making  his  home  at  Topeka, 
where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  s-tate  senator  from  Shawnee 
county  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Gov.  Osborn 
died  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1898. 

ANTHONY,  George  T.,  sixth  governor  of 
Kansas  (1877-79),  was  born  at  Mayfield,  Fulton  co., 
N.  y.,  June  9,  1824,  of  orthodox  Quaker  parents. 
His  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of  his 
county,  and  during  the  summers,  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  worked  on  a  farm.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  tin  and  coppersmith  trade  at 
Union  Spring.s,  N.  Y.,  following  that  occupation  for 
five  years.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Medina,  N.  Y., 
and  there  engaged  in  the  hardware,  stove  .and  tin 
business.  He  also  manufactured  agricultural  im- 
plements for  several  years,  subsequently  removing 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission business.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
committee  of  seven,  by  request  of  Gov.  Morgan,  of 
New  York,  to  raise  and  organize  troops  in  the  38lli 
district  of  the  state,  embracing  the  counties  of  Or- 
leans, Niagara  and  Genesee,  under  the  call  of  July 
2,  1863.  He  was  authorized,  Aug.  18,  1862,  to  re- 
cruit an  independent  battery  of  light  artillery  of  six 
guns,  subsequently  known  as  the  17th  New  York 
independent  battery;  filled  the  ranks  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  in  four  days,  and  was  mustered  into 
the  service  as  captain,  with  the  battery,  Aug.  36, 
1863,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington.  He 
served  with  this  battery  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
between  Washington  and  Richmond,  and  in  front 
of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  being  with  the  18th 
army  corps  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  He  was 
brevetted  major  for  services  in  the  last  campaign, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  June  13,  1865.  In  November,  1865,  Gov.  An- 
thony removed  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Kansas, 
locating  at  Leavenworth,  where  he  became  editor  of 
the  "  Daily  Bulletin,"  and  subsequently  the  "  Daily 
Conservative."  Later,  he  became  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Kansas  Farmer,"  publishing  that 
paper  six  years.  He  was  appointed  assistant  U.  S. 
internal  revenue  assessor  in  December,  1867,  and 
collector  of  internal  revenue  Jul.  11,1868.  He  was 
president  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  for 
three  years,  and  of  the  board  of  centennial  man- 
agers for  the  state  of  Kansas  for  two  years,  holding 
the  three  last-named  positions  at  the  time  of"  his 
election  to  the  office  of  governor,  on  Nov.  7,  1876. 
Gov.  Anthony's  administration  of  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor was  marked  by  ability,  integrity  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  state  and  to  the  people.  With  a  rare  ex- 
ecutive capacity  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
he  had  always  in  view  the  welfare,  dignity  and  good 
name  of  the  commonwealth.  For  several  years  after 
the  close  of  his  administration  he  was  employed  in  a 
responsible  position  in  connection  witli  the  exten- 
sion of  the  great  Santa  Fe  Railroad  through  New 
Mexico  and  into  old  Mexico.  In  the  spriug  of  1889 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  rail- 
road commissions,  a  position  he  filled  with  credit  to 
himself  and  honor  to  the  state.  On  May  5, 1893,  ex- 
Gov.  Anthony  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
for  congressman  at  large,  but  was  defeated  at  the 
polls  in  November  by  W.  A.  Harris.  la  1895  the 
ex-governor  was  appointed  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance by  Gov,  Morrill,  an  office  which  he  was  holding 
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at  the  time  of  death,  Aug.  5, 1896.  He  was  married 
Dec.  14,  1853,  to  Rosa  A.  Lyon,  and  is  survived  by 
her  and  one  son,  George  H.  Anthony,  traveling 
freight  agent  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  railway. 

ST.  JOHN,  John  Pierce,  seventh  governor  of 
Kansas  (1879-83),  v^as  born  in  Brookvllle,  Franklin 
CO.,  Ind.,  Feb.  25,  1833.     He  is  of  Huguenot  stock. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm  and  as 
clerk  In  a  store ;  his  education  derived  principally 
from  his  own  efforts  and  Industry.     At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  where 
he  followed  any  employment  that  offered,  finally 
taking  a  voyage  to  South  America,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.     In  ad- 
dition to  these  experiences  he  served  iu  the  Indian 
wars  in  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon, 
during  which  he  was  twice  wounded.     He  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Fremont,  and  continued  to 
vote  for,  and  work  with,  the  Republican  party  until 
1884.     During  his  career  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  while  engaged  in  mining,  and 
in  1859  went  to  Charleston,  111.,  finished  the  studies 
begun  in  his  miner's  cabin,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.     In  1861  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  In  the 
firm  of  Starkweather  &  McLean  of  Charleston,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  prominence.  In  1863  he  was  Indicted 
and  tried  on  a  criminal  charge  under  the  old  "Black 
Laws"    of   Illinois,  which    im- 
posed a  fine  of  $1,000  and  two 
years'  Imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary on  any  person  convicted 
of  feeding  or  harboring  a  col- 
ored  person.     After  a   tedious 
trial  he  was  finally  acquitted. 
He    organized    company  C    of 
the    68th  Illinois   volunteer  in- 
fantry, and  was  elected  captain. 
At  Alexandria,  Va.,  he  was  de- 
tached from  his  command  and 
assigned    to    duty    under    Gen. 
John  P.    Slough.      In  1864  he 
was  placed  In  command  of  the 
troops  at   Camp  Mattoon,   111., 
and  afterward  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  143d  Illinois  vol- 
unteer  Infantry,   serving  chief- 
ly In  the  Mississippi  Valley.    At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  law  practice 
in  Charleston;  thence  removed  to  Independence, 
Mo.,  where,  during  a  four  years'  residence,  he  became 
known  as  a  good  lawyer,  and  won  in  addition  repu- 
tation as  a  political  orator.     He  settled  In  Olathe, 
Kan.,  in  1869,  where  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  M.  V.  B.  Parker,  and  where  he  still  continues  to 
reside.    He  served  in  the  state  senate  in  1873^74,  de- 
clining a  re-election,  and  was  chosen  governor  of 
Kansas  by  the  Republican  party  In  1878;  re-elected 
in  1880;  nominatedfor  a  third  term  In  1882,  but  was 
defeated.      During  his  incumbency  of    the   office 
occurred  the  great  negro  immigration  Into  Kansas 
from  the  South.     Gov.  St.  John  was  foremost  in 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  refugees,  and  spared 
no  efforts  in  colonizing  them  and  supporting  the 
homeless  and  mendicant.      In  1884  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  president  of  the  United  States  by  the  Pro- 
liibltlon  party,  but  while  he  polled  151,809  votes 
throughout  the  country,  failed  of  an  electoi'al  major- 
ity. During  his  canvas  for  the  presidency  he  traveled 
extensively,  delivering  addresses.    During  fourteen 
years  of  public  life   Gov.  St.  John  traveled  over 
300, 000  miles  by  rail,  during  which  time  he  never  had 
an  accident,  nor  was  sick  a  day,  and  made  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  4,000  speeches,  missing  but  four  en- 
gagements. In  politics  he  is  a  pronbunced  Prohibition- 
ist, a  believer  in  free  trade,  the  government  control 
of  railways,  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  the 
election  of  the  president  and  U.  S.  senators  by  a  di- 


rect vote  of  the  people,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 

Z^Z^T^  ^^  '^•"f  S'^',™'^  *°  ^'^6<'  '°  Susan  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathaniel  Parker  of  Charleston,  111. 

GLICK  G-eorge  Washington,  eighth  governor 
of  Kansas  (1883-85),  was  born  at  Greencastle,  Fair- 
field co     O     July  4,   1837,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
V.  (Sanders)  Ghok.     His  great-grandfather,  George 
Glick,  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  one 
ot  five  brothers,  who  came  from  Gei-many  and  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.     His  paternal  grandfather,  George  Glick 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1813,  as  was  also  his 
maternal    grandfather,    Benjamin    Sanders.     Isaac 
Glick,  a  farmer  by  vocation,  was  active  in  local  and 
state  politics,  having  held  the  office  of  county  treas- 
urer and  other  trusts.     The  son  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  where  he  was  early  inured  to  labor,  and  ac- 
quired the  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  self-re- 
liance, .so  valuable  to  him  in  after  life.     In  his  eariy 
years  his  parents  transferred  their  residence  to  Lower 
Sandusky  (now  Fremont),  O.,  where  he  received  a 
common  English  education    in    the  local  district 
schools.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Ralph  P.  Buckland  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.     Immediately  afterward  Mr.  Glick  returned  to 
Fremont,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  soon  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  hard- 
working and  successful  lawyer.     In   1858  he  was 
nominated  for  congress  by  the  Democracy  of  his 
district,  but  declined,  and  in  the  same  year  was  nom- 
inee for  state  senator  against  his  former  law  pre- 
ceptor. Gen.  Buckland;   being  defeated,    although 
running  1,750  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.     In  1858  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Salmon  P.  Chase  judge-ad- 
vocate-general of  the  17th  division,  Ohio  militia,  with 
the  T-ank  of  colonel.     He  located  at  Atchison,  Kan., 
in  1859,  and  there  formed  a  partnership  with  Alfred 
G.  Otis,  under  the  style  of  Otis  &  Glick,  which  at 
once  took  a  leading  position  at  the  bar.    He  quit 
active  practice  in  1874,  on  account  of  a  throat  affec- 
tion that  almost  resulted  iu  the  loss  of  his  voice.     In 
1864  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  Kansas  regiment,  and  par- 
ticipated iu  the  battles  on  the  border — the  battle  at 
the  Blue,    Byrams  Ford  and  Westport — with  the 
forces  under  Gens.  Marmaduke,  Fagan  and  Shelby. 
Mr.  Glick  Is  a  natural  leader  of  men  and  a  natural 
politician.     In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
without  opposition,  and  re-elected  in  1864, 1865, 1866, 
1868,  1874,  1876  and  1883.     He  was  made  speaker, 
pj-o  tern,  of  the  house  in  1876,  although  that  body 
wa.s  strongly  Republican,  and  presided  most  of  the 
session,  proving  himself  eminently  fair  and  an  ex- 
pert parliamentarian.    When  the  laws  of  the  .state 
were  revised  and  codified  in  1868,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  judiciary,  and  to  him,  more 
than  all  others,  is  given  credit  for  the  "Revised 
Statutes  of  Kansas,"  the  work  being  completed  In 
fifty  days.   In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  and 
In  1856,  1868,  1884  and  1893  he  was  sent  by  his  party 
as  a  delegateto  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
and  for  aTnumber  of  years  served  as  commissioner 
and  auditor  of  his  county.  In  1868  he  was  nominated 
LOT  governor,  and  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  his  party,  and  In  1883,  although  not  a, 
candidate  for  the  nomination,  was  made  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  his  party  for  the  same  office,  and  was 
elected  over  the  Republican  and  Prohibition  advo- 
cate. Gov.  John  P.  St.   John,  by  9,000  votes.     His 
administration  was  marked  by  dignity,  intelligence, 
careful  and  discreet  management,  and  great  devotion 
to  the  material  and  financial  welfare  of  the  state. 
Aided  by  his  long  experience  as  a  legislator  and  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  public  needs,  many  valuable 
reforms  were  accomplished  under  his  administration. 
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In  his  first  message  to  the  legislature  he  earnestly 
recommended  more  efficient  provisions  to  prevent 
tlie  exactions  of  railroad  companies  so  oppressive  to 
the  agricultural  classes,  and,  after  a  memorable 
fight  in  the  legislature,  a  law  creating  a  railroad 
commission  was  passed.  Among  his  recommenda- 
tions, whose  adoption  has  proved  beneficial,  were  the 
one  making  void  ballots  cast  for  judges,  except  for 
judicial  office  ;  the  one  for  the  establishment  of  a 
live-stock  sanitary  commission,  with  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  aid  it;  and  the  one  for  the  better  care  of 
public  moneys.  He  introduced 
reforms  in  the  management  of 
the  state  educational  institu- 
tions, which  have  resulted  most 
beneficially,  and  made  them 
equals  of  any.  Mr.  Glick 
was  renominated  in  1884,  but 
was  defeated  by  Col.  John  A. 
Martin  of  Atchison.  In  1885 
Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  Mr. 
Glick  pension  agent  at  Topeka, 
which  position  he  filled  with  sat- 
isfaction to  the  old  soldiers  and 
credit  to  the  administration,  and 
in  1893  he  was  again  appointed, 
without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
and  still  (1896)  holds  that  of- 
fice. Mr.  Glick  has  written 
many  articles  on  various  sub- 
jects for  the  journals  of  his 
state,  and  essays  on  agriculture,  stock-raising  and 
kindred  matters.  He  has  been  a  Mason  for  forty 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
commandery  and  Knight  Templar  order  at  Atchison. 
Since  1870  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  in 
raising  thoroughbred  shorthorn  catlle.  His  farm, 
known  as  "  Shannon  Hill  Stock  Farm, "  contains  640 
acres,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  West  for 
some  of  the  finest  stock  recorded  in  the  herd  books. 
Mr.  Glick  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Elizabeth  Ryder 
of  Massillon,  O.,  and  they  have  two  children. 

MARTIIT,  Jolin  Alexander,  ninth  governor 
of  Kansas  (1885-89),  was  born  at  Brownsville,  Pa. , 
March  10, 1839,  son  of  James  and  Jane  Montgomery 
(Crawford)  Martin.  His  family  are  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Maryland  and 
his  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  A  maternal  grand- 
father was  Thomas  Brown,  founder  of  Browns- 
ville, Fayette  co..  Pa.,  and  the  family  was  related  to 
Gen.  Richard  Montgomery.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
the  printer's  trade  wlien  he  was  fifteen,  and  in  1857 
he  removed  to  Atchison,  Kan.  He  purchased  the 
"Squatter  Sovereign"  of  that  citj^  and,  changing 
the  name  to  "Freedom's  Champion,"  continued  its 
publication  until  his  death.  He  was  an  ardent  and 
stalwart  free-state  man,  a  firm  and  uncompromising 
Republican,  and  for  twenty-five  consecutive  years 
chairman  of  the  Atchison  county  Republican  cen- 
tral committee.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  "Wyan- 
dotte constitutional  convention  ;  was  elected  state 
senator  from  the  district  comprising  Atchison  and 
Brown  counties  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  territorial  con- 
vention at  Lawrence,  Apr.  11,  1860,  and  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  convention  which  followed  shortly 
afterward.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  8th  Kansas  infantry,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  He  served  with  his 
regiment  on  the  Missouri  border  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1861.  Early  in  1863  he  was  appointed 
provost  marshal  of  Leavenworth,  and  in  March  of 
tlie  same  year  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  and  was  brigaded  with  the  division 
that  formed  a  part  of  Gen.  Buell's  command  in  Ten- 
nessee.    During  the  whole  war  he  served  in  the 


army  of  the  Cumberland.  On  Nov.  1,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  provost  marshal  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  which  place  he  filled  with  credit  and  dis- 
tinction from  December,  1863,  to  June,  1863.  He 
took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Perry- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  Lancaster,  Ky.,  in  the  famous  cam- 
paign against  Tullahoma  and  Chattanooga,  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga,  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  the 
storming  of  Mission  Ridge,  the  campaign  in  East 
Tennessee  in  the  winter  of  1863-64,  the  campaign 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  the  subsequent 
pursuit  of  Hood  northward.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1864  Col.  Martin  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
3rd  brigade,  1st  division,  20th  army  corps,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Chattanooga.  Subsequently  he  com- 
manded the  1st  brigade,  3d  division,  4th  army  corps 
from  August,  1864,  until  his  muster  out  at  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  17,  1864.  Col.  Martin  filled  numerous 
and  important  civil  and  political  positions.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  state  encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  delegate  from 
Kansas  to  the  national  Republican  conventions  of 
1860,  1868,  1873  and  1880;  a  member  of  the  national 
Republican  committee  from  1868  to  1884,  and  from 
1880  to  1884  secretary  of  that  committee.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  centennial  commission,  and  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  that  body.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  "  Kansas  Magazine  " ;  member  of 
the  Kansas  state  historical  society,  and  its  president 
for  one  terra;  president  of  the  State  Editors'  and 
Publishers'  Association  in  1878.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  by  both  houses  of  congress  one  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  National  Soldiers'  Home;  re-elected 
in  1883  and  in  1886,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
the  second  vice-president  of  that  body.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Atchison  in  1865;  he 
was  the  third  postmaster  of  the  city,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  twelve  years;  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  in  1884,  and  re-elected  in  1886.  He 
was  married  to  Ida  Challiss,  June  1,  1871,  and  had 
eight  children.  Gov.  Martin  died  in  Atchison,  Kan., 
Oct.  3,  1889. 

HUMPHREY,  Lyman  Underwood,  tenth 
governor  of  Kansas  (1889-93).     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  456.) 

LEWELLING,  Lorenzo  D.,  eleventh  governor 
of  Kansas  (1893-95),  was  born  in  Salem,  Henry  co., 
la.,  Dec.  21,  1846,  son  of  William  Lewelling,  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  had  a  large 
settlement  at  Salem.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
a  mere  lad,  and  he  worked  for  neighboring  farmers 
and  attended  a  country  school  during  the  winter 
season  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old.     In  1863  he 


found  employment  as  a  laborer  on  the  construction 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  railroad.  Soon 
after  ho  drove  cattle  for  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  army  in  Tennessee.  He  then 
joined  a  bridge-building  corps  at  Chattanooga,  and 
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was  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1865  he  taught  a  negro  school  at  Mexico,  Mo., 
under  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  and  had  day  and 
evening  classes;  being  obliged  to  have  a  friend  guard 
the  doors  against  threatened  assaults  of  prejudiced 
neighbors.  He  then  attended  Eastman's  Business 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated. 
Not  finding  an  opening  in  commercial  life,  he  drove 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  then  went  to  Toledo,  O., 
where  he  worked  as  a  carpenter.  He  then  worked 
as  a  section-hand  on  the  railroad,  until  he  secured 
enough  money  to  carry  him  back  to  his  home  in 
Iowa,  where  he  engaged  as  a  bridge-builder  on  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  railroad  near  Ot- 
tumwa.  He  then  entered  Whittier  College,  a  Quaker 
institute  at  Salem,  where  he  studied,  and  taught  pre- 
paratory classes,  thus  earning  his  entire  school  edu- 
cation by  hard  work  and  self-denial.  Upon  leav- 
ing Whittier  College  he  taught  in  the  Iowa  State 
Keform  School,  and  was  promoted  to  be  assistant 
superintendent.  In  1870  he  resigned,  cultivated  a 
farm,  and  started  the  "  Salem  Register,"  a  weekly 
paper.  The  same  year  he  was  married  to  Angle 
Cook,  a  school  teacher.  In  1873  he,  with  his  wife, 
was  employed  in  conducting  the  girls'  department 
of  the  Iowa  State  Reform  School,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  years.  He  represented  the  state 
in  the  national  conferences  of  charities,  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  was  a  member  and,  for  a  time,  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  board.  In  1880  he 
started,  at  Des  Moines,  the  "  Capital,"  an  anti-ring 
Republican  newspaper,  and  edited  it  for  two  years, 
when  the  failing  health  of  his  wife  necessitated  his 
return  to  the  Reform  School.  In  1887  he  removed 
to  Wichita,  Kan. ,  where  he  engaged  in  commercial 
business.  He  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  public 
speaker  and  as  a  reformer  in  politics.  In  1883  he 
was  the  unsuccessful  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
nomination  of  secretary  of  state.  His  conservative 
views,  however,  gained  for  him  the  nomination  by 
the  Democratic  and  Populist  parties  of  the  fusion 
candidacy  for  governor  of  Kansas  in  1893,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  5,433  over  Abram  W. 
Smith  (Republican)  and  J.  O.  Pickering  (Prohibition- 
ist). In  1894  he  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Populists  for  re-election,  but  did  not  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party,  which  nominated 
its  own  candidate,  and  E.N.  Morrill  (Republican)  was 
elected  in  the  great  Republican  tidal  wave  that  car- 
ried the  state  for  that  party. 

MOBBILL,  Edmund  N. ,  twelfth  governor  of 
Kansas  (1895-97),  was  born  at  Westbrook,  Cumber- 
land co,.  Me.,  Feb  13, 1834  His  family  is  very  well 
known  in  that  state,  by  reason  of  the  prominent  part 
its  members  have  taken  in  public  afEairs.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  common  schools,  and 
later  he  took  a  thorough  course  in  Westbrook 
Seminary.  He  has  been  a  close  reader  through  life, 
and  has  devoted  his  spare  time  to  study,  fitting  him- 
self for  public  service.  He  learned  the  trade  of  tan- 
ner and  currier  iu  his  father's  shop,  and  has  been  all 
through  life  a  man  of  industry  and  a  hard  worker. 
In  March,  1857,  Mr.  Morrill  removed  to  Kansas, 
settling  in  Brown  county.  In  October,  1857,  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  free-state  legislature  ever  assem- 
bled in  Kansas.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
On  Oct.  5,  1861,  Mr.  Morrill  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  company  C,  7th  Kansas  cavalry.  On 
Aug.  9,  1863,  he  was  promoted  by  Pres.  Lincoln  to 
commissary  of  subsistence,  with  rank  of  captain,  and 
in  1865  was  promoted  and  mustered  out,  with  the 
rank  of  major,  by  brevet,  for  meritorious  services. 
Returning  home,  he  located  at  Hiawatha,  and  en- 
gaged in  business.     He  held  various  county  ofl[ices. 
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including  the  position  of  state  senator,  serving  two 
terms.  During  the  jast  term  he  was  president  pro 
tern.  While  a  member  of  the  senate  he  held  im- 
portant positions  on  the  principal  committees.  In 
1882,  without  personal  solicitation,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  convention  for  congressman-at- 
large,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1884,  1886  and  1888  in  the  first  con- 
gressional district,  and  declined  a  renomination  in 
1890.  Mr.  Morrill  had  been  an  active,  earnest  and 
devoted  business  man,  but  when  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  state  in  congress  he  felt  that  his  services  and 
entire  time  belonged  to  his  constituents.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  and  willing  to  serve  his  people,  and  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  wrote  more  letters 
and  secured  more  pensions  for 
Union  soldiers  than  any  other  man 
who  ever  occupied  a  seat  iu  con- 
gress. This  work  was  not  confined 
to  his  district  or  state,  but  extended 
into  every  state  of  the  Union. 
His  position  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  invalids'  pensions 
made  his  correspondence  burden- 
some, but  he  did  not  falter  in  the 
task.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
aid  any  worthy  and  unfortunate 
comrade.  So  devoted  was  he  to 
this  work,  that  he  framed  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  present 
pension  law,  known  as  the  Mor- 
rill bill,  June  37,  1890.  In  the 
house  it  was  left  almost  entirely  to 
his  judgment.  The  senate  confer- 
ence committee  yielded  largely  to 
Mr.  Morrill's  wishes,  while  the  president  and  speaker 
of  the  house  relied  upon  him  to  frame  a  bill  that 
would  relieve  the  Republican  party  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  faithless  to  the  old  soldiers.  When 
the  bill  passed,  Cabot  Lodge  and  other  leading  men 
warmly  thanked  Mr.  Morrill  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  the  Republican  party.  Maj.  Morrill  is  a 
citizen  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas. He  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  right. 
He  has  worked  to  build  up  at  home  schools  and 
colleges  that  shall  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land. 
His  afEections  begin  with  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  county  and  the  state,  and  his  influ- 
ence has  been  exerted  on  the  side  of  temperance, 
good  morals,  education  and  law.  His  public  and 
private  acts  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny.  By  industry, 
good  habits,  honest  dealing  with  his  neighbors  and 
close  attention  to  detail,  he  has  gained  a  competency. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness at  Hiawatha  and  Leavenworth.  In  1894  he  was 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  Republican  _  state 
convention ,  on  a  platform  advocating  protection  of 
the  products  of  the  fai-m  as  well  as  of  the  factory, 
and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  over  30,000. 

liEED  Y,  John  W. ,  thirteenth  governor  of  Kansas 
(1897-  )  was  born  in  Richland  county,  O.,  March  8, 
1849.  His  ancestors  came  from  Switzerland  many 
generations  ago,  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of 
their  descendants  subsequently  removed  to  Ohio. 
They  were  all  members  of  the  religious  sect  called 
Dunkards,  so  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  manner  of  life,  their  consistent  piety,  strength 
of  character  and  sterling  integrity.  Mr.  Leedy  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  a  tender  age  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  began  the  battle  of  life 
as  a  farm  hand.  His  opportunities  for  obtaining  an 
education  were  extremely  limited;  the  rudiments 
obtained  by  attendance  at  the  public  schools  a  few 
months,  during  the  winter  seasons,  covered  the 
whole  course  of  his  instruction.  In  1864,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  Federal  service, 
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in  a  company  of  volunteers  then  leaving  Richland 
county  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  on  account 
of  his  age  and  the  protest  of  his  mother  he  was  not 
accepted.  He  remained  with  the  company,  however, 
and  participated  in  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the 
regiment  to  which  it  was  assigned  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  After  his  return,  in  1865,  he  went  to 
PiercetOQ,  Ind.,  where  for  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged as  clerk  in  a  store.  This  occupation  proved 
too  confining;  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  employment  of  a  different  nature.  In  1868 
he  went  to  Carlinsville,  111.,  where  he  obtained  work 
upon  a  farm,  and  continued  in  this  employment  for 
five  years.  Having  improved  the  opportunities  that 
were  afforded  him,  and  saved  his  small  earnings, 
at  tlie  close  of  this  term  of  labor,  with  health  renewed, 
he  was  able  to  purchase  a  small  farm  and  begin 
business  on  his  own  account. 
In  1875  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  J.  Boyd,  of  Fredericks- 
town,  O.,  and  in  1880  removed 
to  Coffey  county,  Kan.  He 
prospered  for  a  time  here  at 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and 
accumulated  a  competence ; 
but  later  met  with  biisiness  re- 
verses, and  in  settlement  with 
his  creditors  turned  over  to 
them  all  the  property  he  pos- 
sessed. Gov.  Leedy  was  reared 
a  Republican,  but  joined  the 
Democracy  in  1872  and  affili- 
ated with  that  party  imtil  the 
birth  of  the  People's  party,  or 
Populists,  when  he  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  that  or- 
ganization, and  began  his  successful  political  career. 
He  was  elected  state  senator  for  the  fifteenth  sena- 
torial district  in  1893,  and  became  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  that  body.  He  had  charge  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  bill  in  the  senate,  and,  as  its  cham- 
pion, secured  its  passage  in  its  present  form.  He  has 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  various  reforms 
that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  put  forth  by  his 
party,  and  has  ably  contended  for  state  regulation 
and  control  of  railroad  rates  and  corporations.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  Kansas  in  1896.  His  home 
is  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 

GREENE,  Samuel  Stillman,  educator,  was 
born  in  Belch ertown,  Mass.,  May  3, 1810,  son  of  Ebe- 
nezerand  Sybil  (Hitchcock)  Greene.  He  was  brought 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  receiving  such  advantages  for 
early  culture  and  mental  discipline  as  the  short  winter 
terms  of  the  district  school  afforded.  His  fondness  for 
study,  and  especially  for  arithmetic,  led  him  to  pro- 
cure what  books  he  could  upon  this  subject.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  winter  of  1838,  he  attended 
a  private  school  taught  by  his  brother.  Rev.  John 
Greene.  The  following  winter  he  was  employed  in 
his  native  town  to  teach  a  district  school,  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  winters  taught  in  Leicester,  mean- 
while preparing  for  college.  In  the  fall  of  1833  he 
entered  Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  there 
in  1887,  with  valedictory  honors,  selecting  as  a  theme 
for  his  commencement  oration  "Caution  Requisite 
in  the  Character  of  a  Philosopher."  Immediately 
upon  graduation  he  was  employed,  first  as  assistant, 
and  then  as  principal,  of  the  Baptist  Academy  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  Here  he  taught  with  the  most 
gratifying  success  three  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  public  schools  iu  Springfield. 
This  was  the  first  position  of  the  kind  ever  given  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  second  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  From  1842  until  1844  he  taught  in 
the  English  High  School  of  Boston.  He  was  princi- 
pal of  Phillips  Grammar  School  of  that  city,  from 
1844  until  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the 


Massachusetts  board  of  education.  This,  too,  was 
the  first  office  of  the  kind  ever  filled.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Nathan  Bishop  he  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Providence,  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  didactics  iu  Brown  University.  He  at  once  com- 
menced a  coui'se  of  lectures  to  teachers,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment,  iu  1853,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School,  the  fii'st  principal  of  which 
was  Dana  P.  Colburn,  an  intimate  friend  and 
associate.  In  1855  Mr.  Greene  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent. 
For  eighteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee,  and  during  most  of  the  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  qualifications.  He 
was  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Teachers' 
Institute,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  In 
religious  matters  he  was  especially  active,  mag- 
nifying and  making  honorable  the  office  of  deacon 
in  the  church.  He  was  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Baptist  Sunday-school  Convention,  and 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Baptist  Educational 
Society.  In  1870  Brown  University  conferred  upon 
him  her  highest  degree,  that  of  LL.D.  Prof.  Greene 
was  widely  and  favorably  known  as  an  author  of  text- 
books. He  published  in  1848,  "Analysis  of  the 
English  Language,"  also,  "First  Lesson  in  Gram- 
mar" ;  in  1852,  "Elements  of  English  Grammar"; 
iu  1867,  "English  Grammar"  ;  and  in  1868,  "  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar."  He  was  married  in 
1839,  to  Edna  Amelia  Bartlett,  of  Worcester,  who 
died  in  1851.  He  married  for  his  second  wife, 
August,  1854,  Mary  Adeline,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Bailey,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  distinguished 
educator.  Prof.  Greene's  sons,  Frank  Bartlett,  Per- 
cival  Bailey,  John  Stimson,  and  Samuel  Stuart,  en- 
tered Brown  University.  Prof.  Greene  died  in  1883. 
DE  WOLF,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Bris- 
tol, Bristol  CO.,  R.  I ,  March  18,  1764,  son  of  Mark 
Anthony  and  Abigail  (Potter)  De  Wolf.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  education  were  limited,  and  during  the 
revolutionary  war  he  left  his  home  and  shipped  as 
a  sailor  boy  on  a  private  armed  vessel.  He  partici- 
pated in  several  naval  encounters,  was  twice  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  and  was  confined  for  some 
time  on  the  island  of  Bermuda.  His  zeal  and 
ability  quickly  brought  Jiim  into  notice.  Before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  made  the  master  of 
a  ship.  His  earliest  voyages  as  captain  were  made 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  slave  trade.  His  em- 
ployers were  Providence  merchants  of  the  veiy 
highest  commercial  and  social  standing.  Mr.  De 
Wolf  retired  from  the  sea  at  an  early  age,  and,  set- 
tling in  Bristol,  engaged  in  extended  commercial 
ventures  that  soon  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  United  States.  His  principal  business 
was  with  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India  islands. 
He  also  built  up  a  large  trade  with  the  ports  of 
both  northern  and  southern  Europe,  especially 
with  those  of  Russia.  He  entered  somewhat  into 
the  China  trade,  and  when  the  whale  fishery  was 
revived,  many  of  his  ships  were  transformed 
into  whalers.  In  1804  the  ports  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  opened  for  four  years  for  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves;  and  of  the  two  hundred  and  two 
vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Charleston  during 
that  period,  ten  and  their  African  cargoes  be- 
longed to  Mr.  De  Wolf.  When  the  war  of  1813 
broke  out,  he  eagerly  took  part  in  it,  and  eleven 
days  after  war  was  proclaimed,  his  private-armed 
brig  of  war,  the  Yankee,  was  ready  for  sea.  Mr. 
De  Wolf  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  business 
of  cotton  manufacturing.  In  1812  he  built  in 
Coventry,  R.  I.,  the  Arkwright  Mills.  Like  all  his 
enterprises    they  were  immediately   and    continu- 
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ously  successful.  For'  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  De 
"Wolf  represented  Bristol  in  the  general  assembly 
of  his  native  state.  In  1821  he  entered  the  U. 
S.  senate  as  one  of  the  members  from  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  senate  his  unequalled  business  ex- 
perience made  him  the  recognized  authority  in  all 
matters  purely  commercial.  He  was  a  stiong  Pro- 
tectionist, and  was  the  first  to  propose  the  ' '  draw- 
back system,"  wliich  has  since  become  so  popular. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in*  1825.  Until  his  death  he 
continued  to  represent  Bristol  iu  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island.  As  a  citizen  he  filled  a  posi- 
tion no  one  had  ever  held  before.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  interests  of  a  town  were  ever 
more  completely  identified  with  those  of  an  individ- 
ual than  were  Bristol's  with  his.  Mr.  De  Wolf  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  William  Bradford.  He  died  in 
2!(ew  York  "city,  Dec.  21,  1837. 

jyilTCHEliIi,  Henry,  scientist,  was  born  in  Nan- 
tucket, Mas».,  Sept.  16,  1830,  son  of  William  Mit- 
chell, a  banker,  who  won  considerable  reputation  in 
astronomy.  His  family  wei'e  Friends;  the  earliest 
representatives  in  America  having  come  to  this 
country  about  1650,  and  none  later  than  1706,  on 
either  side.  His  education  was  obtained  under 
tutors  and  in  private.  He,  however,  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  College  iu  1867.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  and  studies  determined  him  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  hydraulic  engineer.  In  this 
department  he  early  showed  such  aptitude  and  abil- 
ity that  in  1850  he  was  appointed  on  the  II.  S.  coast 
survey.  His  valuable  observations  on  tidal  phenom- 
ena on  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  in  New  York  har- 
bor wei'e  embodied  in  the  coast  survey  reports  from 
1854,  and  contain  many  valuable  additions  to  the 
science  of  physical  hydrology  and  statements  of 
striking  originality.  At  the  direction  of  the  navy 
department,  he  prepared  an  article  on  "  Tides  and 
Tidal  Phenomena,"  which  was  issued  at  the  time 
congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  issue  of  a 
manual  of  scientific  inquiry.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  re- 
quested to  make  an  inspection  of  the  Suez  canal  be- 
fore its  opening  in  1869,  and  did  so  under  the  author- 
ity and  at  the  expense  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  His  report, 
published  in  the  "North  American  Review,"  has 
since  been  frequently  quoted  by  various  scientific 
periodicals.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  as  assistant 
to  the  commissioners  on  harbor  encroachments  in 
New  York,  he  first  discovered  the  under-flow  of  the 
Hudson,  since  shown  by  him  to  be  a  restitution  of 
equilibrium  between  the  river  and  sea  waters  of  dif- 
ferent densities.  As  consulting  engineer  to  the  U.  S. 
commission  on  Boston  harbor,  he  wrote  numerous 
papers  on  the  physical  conditions  observed  by  him, 
which  were  published  in  the  city  documents  between 
1860  and  1867.  He  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  on  Portland,  Me.,  harbor,  (1873);  of  the 
U.  S.  advisory  boards  and  commissions  of  Provi- 
dence (1877);  of  Norwich  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 
(1876-84);  aud  on  Philadelphia  harbor  (1880-85). 
In  1874  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  a  member 
of  the  boai'd  of  engineers  that  decided  on  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  and  subsequently  served  as  a  member  of  Mr. 
Eads'  advisory  board  in  the  work  of  construction. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Boston;  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer.?, and  other  kindred  societies.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Agassiz  Field 
School,  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  as  professor  of 
physical  hydrography  in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  His  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  hydrology  have  been  voluminous,  and  con- 
sist of  articles  and  monographs,  mostly  published 
in  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  from  1854 
to  1888.     He  also  wrote  a  biographical  notice  of  his 


sister.  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1890. 
He  retired  from  active  work  in  1888,  and  has  since 
resided  in  Boston.  He  was  man-led,  in  1875,  to  Mary 
Chilton  Hayward  of  Boston,  a  descendant  of  the 
earliest  colonists. 

CHITTENDEN,  William  Lawrence,  the 
"poet  ranchman  of  Texas,"  was  born  at  Montclair, 
N.  J  ,  March  23,  1862,  son  of  Henry  and  Henrietta 
(Gano)  Chittenden.  The  family  iu  this  country  has 
an  unbroken  record  for  thrift,  energy  and  culture, 
running  back  to  the  year  1639,  when  Lieut.  William 
Chittenden  of  the  English  army  came  with  the  pros- 
perous colony  headed  by  his  brother-in-law.  Rev. 
Henry  Whitefleld,  to  found  Guilford,  Conn.  Lieut, 
Chittenden  was  one  of  six  planters  appointed  to  buy 
from  the  Indians  the  site  called  by  the  savages 
Menunkatuck,  and  for  his  own  portion  obtained  an 
estate  that  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
It  is  known  as  "Mapleside."  His  service  in  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere  had  fitted 
him  for  military  duty  in  the  New  World,  but  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  peaceably  employed  as  a 
magistrate  and  as  a  deputy  to  the  general  court.  His 
namesake  is  a  grandson  of  Ma  j.  Daniel  Gano,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Huguenot  pioneer  family  of  Kentucky, 
whose  wife  was  a  Lawrence.  The  best  qualities  of 
his  ancestors  were  inherited  by  William  Lawrence 
Chittenden  :  courage,  independence,  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  business  ability,  winning  address,  a  love 
of  learning  and  a  poetic  nature.  Even  when  a  boy 
he  excited  admiration  by  his  expertness  in  riding  and 
swimming  and  in  athletics,  and  later  in  life  (1891),  he 
distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  two  young  ladies 
from  drowning  in  the  surf  at  Spring  Lake  Beach, 
N.  J.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Chittenden  left 
school  and  entered  the  wholesale  drygoods  house  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  and  afterwards  became  con- 
nected with  Tefft,  Weller  &  Co.,  for  whom  he  trav- 
elled, as  a  salesman.  In  1886  he  went  to  Texas,  mak- 
ing his  home  near  Anson,  where  he  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing with  his  uncle,  Simeon 
Baldwin  Chittenden  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  Chittenden 
ranch  comprises  10,000  acres 
of  the  best  agricultural  land, 
fenced,  stocked  with  choice 
breeds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Mr.  Chittenden  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  writer  as  early  as 
1880,  doing  reportorial  work 
for  the  New  York  "Tele- 
gram" and  "Herald."  His 
first  poems  appeared  in  the 
Now  York  "Mail  and  Ex- 
press" and  the  Galveston-Dal- 
las (Texas)  "Daily  News," 
and  those  descriptive  of  ranch 
and  frontier  life  quickly  gave 
him  a  place  beside  Bret  Harte 
and  Joaquin  Miller.  In  1893 
he  published  "  Ranch  Verses" 
(New  ^ork),  which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Its  reception  by  the  press  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  most  cordial.  "He 
gives  us  Flemish  pictures  of  Texas  life,"  said  the 
"Post"  of  Chicago,  "  the  realism  of  which  is  never 
vulgar  and  the  habit  of  which  is  rich,  rare  and  racy." 
The  London  "Saturday  Review"  declared  the 
poems  to  be  "  tuneful,  manly  in  sentiment  and  musi- 
cal in  flow  .  .  .  fullof  spirit  and  vivacity."  Mr. 
Chittenden  must  not  be  judged  by  his  humorous 
verse  solely,  for  he  lias  reached  a  higher  level  in  his 
love  sonnets,  and  in  such  poems  as  "Neptune's 
Steeds,"  in  which  the  grandeur  and  terrible  power 
of  nature  are  depicted.  He  has  also  composed  a 
number  of  airs  for  his  verses. 
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'  JUDD,  Orange,  journalist,  was  bora  near  Niag- 
ara Falls,  Niagara  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  July  26, 1822.  He  was 
educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  and  being  gradu- 
ated in  1847,  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  high 
school  of  Portland,  Conn. ,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
1847-48.  He  taught  chemistry  and  natural  science  in 
Wesleyan  Academy, Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1848-49,  and 
the  following  year  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Middletown.  In  1850  he  became  a  student  of  analytical 
and  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale 
College.  He  remained  there  three  years;  at  the  same 
time  lectured  on  agriculture  in  Windham  county. 
Conn.,  and  was  afterwards  connected  with  several 
agricultural  papers.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Agriculturist"  from  1853  to  1883,  becoming 
sole  proprietor  of  the  journ  il  in  1856.  From  1855 
to  1863  he  was  agricultural  editor  of  the  "  New  Yorls 
Times."  In  1863  Mr.  . J udd  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Christian  commission  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  represented  the  U.  S.  sanitary  com- 
mission in  Gen.  Grant's  army  from  the  Rapidan  to 
Petersburg.  In  1883  Mr.  Judd  removed  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  to  assume  the  business  and  editorial 
management  of  the  "Prairie  Farmer,"  published  in 
that  city.  In  1888,  in  connection  with  his  two  sons, 
he  purchased  "  The  Farmer,"  published  at  St.  Paul, 
Mian.  ;  taey  subsequently  changed  the  name  to 
the  "Orange  Judd  Farmer"  and  the  paper  is  now 
published  in  Chicago  by  the  business  firm  styled 
the  "  Orange  Judd  Farmer  Company."  Of  this  he 
was  both  editorial  and  business  manager.  Mr.  Judd 
made  several  extended  tours  abroad.  He  founded 
the  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science  at  Wes- 
leyan University  in  1869.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
1870,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  in  1871.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  University,  president  of  the 
New  York  and  Flushing  railroad,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  wrote  numerous  essays  upon  topics 
connected  with  agricultural  science,  statistics  and 
domestic  economy,  which  were  published  editorially 
in  his  paper.  Mr.  Judd  died  at  Evanston,  111.,  Deo. 
27,  1892. 

HABBISOIf ,  George  Paul,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Monteith  plantation,  twelve  miles  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,  March  19,  1841,  son  of  George  P.  and  Adelaide 
(Guinn)  Harrison.  He  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Benjamin  Harrison 
of  Virginia,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  His  father 
was  a  large  rice  planter  near  Sa- 
vannah, and  for  years  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature. When  the  civil  war  began, 
father  and  son,  both  bearing  the 
same  name,  entered  the  Confederate 
army  and  both  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Georgia  Military  Insti- 
tute with  first  honor,  aud  as  cap- 
tain of  company  A.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  second 
lieutenant  of  the  first  Georgia  regu- 
lars, and  was  successively  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant,  major,  col- 
onel and  brigadier-general,  being 
the  youngest  brigadier-general  commissioned  by  the 
Confederate  government.  He  was  a  colonel  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old  and  a  brigadier-general  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-two.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
planter,  and  then  served  one  year  as  conunandaut  of 
cadets  at  the  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  College  at 
Auburn,  Ala.  During  and  after  the  war  he  had  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1871 
entered  upon  its  active  practice.  He  served  as 
delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  Alabama 


in  1875;  as  state  senator  from  1876  to  1884;  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  state  senate  from  1883  to  1884,  and  as 
delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  On  Nov.  6,  1894,  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  third  Alabama  district  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  W.  0.  Gates  (resigned) 
in  the  tifty-third  congress,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  vote  to  the  fifty- fourth  congress.  He 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  sound  money  tariff  reform 
school,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  Pres.  Cleveland.  In 
1896  he  refused  nomination  and  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  been  counsel  for 
two  railroad  companies  for  twenty  years.  He  has  been 
a  devoted  Mason  for  thirty  years,  and  from  December, 
1894  to  1896  he  was  most  worshipful  grand  master 
of  tlie  Grand  Lodge  of  Alabama,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  married,  at  Coldstream,  Sumter 
CO.,  Nov.  11,  1896,  to  Frances  Louise,  daughter  of 
Hamilton  and  Nancy  Witherspoon.  He  has  one 
daughter,  Mary  Addle,  by  a  former  marriage. 

THOMAS,  Allen,  diplomat,  was  born  in  How- 
ard county,  Md.,  Dec.  17,  1830,  son  of  Allen  and 
Eliza  (Dall)  Thomas.  His  father's  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  not  a 
few  were  active  as  patriots  during  the  revolution. 
Many  of  the  name  have  also  been  distinguished 
as  governors,  members  of  the  U.  S.  congress,  secre- 
taries of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  in  other  official 
capacities,  while  the  Dalls,  who  are  related  to  the 
Ridgely  and  Holliday  families,  hold  an  equally 
honorable  place  in  the  state.  Gen.  Thomas  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1850,  and  having 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  state,  was 
graduated  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  Three 
years  later  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  in  1859-60, 
having  been  appointed  colonel  by  Gov.  Moore,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  troops  in  western  Louisiana, 
then  entering  the  Confederate  service  with  the  rank 
of  major.  His  battalion  having  been  merged  into 
the  28th  Louisiana  infantry,  he  was  made  colonel, 
and  participated  in  the  engagements  in  and  around 
Vicksbui-g,  most  of  the  time  having  command  of  the 
lower  defenses.  When  Gen.  Sherman  made  his  dis- 
astrous attempt  to  turn  Vicksburg  by  the  right  flank, 
Thomas  was  sent  to  make  a  recounaisance  of  the 
enemy's  position  and  force,  and  held  the  latter  in 
check  for  five  hours,  a  feat  which  won  him  high 
commendation  for  efficiency  and  gallantry  on  the 
field.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  was  selected 
by  Gen.  Pembertonto  convey  his  dispatches  to  Rich- 
mond, and  later  he  was  ordered  to  organize  the 
paroled  prisoners  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1863 
he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services,  and  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Polignac's  division  in  Buckner's  corps,  holding  the 
front  of  the  trans-Mississippi  department  with  head- 
quarters at  Alexandria.  'There  he  remained  until 
the  array  was  ordered  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
to  Texas.  Tlie  surrender  of  Lee  occurring  shortly 
afterwards.  Gen.  Thomas'  command  with  the  forces 
of  that  department  surrendered,  among  the  last  of 
the  Confederate  troops  commanded  by  Gen.  B. 
Kirby  Smith.  After  the  war  Gen.  Thomas  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  the  law,  and  to  rehabilitate  his 
fortunes  engaged  in  planting  in  Louisiana.  He  was 
twice  elector,  once  for  Horace  Greeley  and  once  for 
Gen.  Hancock.  He  was  also,  in  1876,  tendered  the 
nomination  for  congress  in  the  third  congressional 
district  of  Louisiana,  but  for  business  reasons  was 
obliged  to  decline.  He  has  attended  as  a  delegate 
all  the  state  Democratic  conventions,  and  has  served 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee for  the  state  at  large.  For  ten  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Democratic  committee  for  the  parish 
of  Ascension.  He  served  for  a  short  time  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  University,  and  was  coiner  of  the 
U.  S.  mint  at  New  Orleans  during  Pres.  Cleveland's 
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first  term  and  during  a  part  of  Pres.  Harrison's. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  consul  at  La  Guayra, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  prominent  men,  non- 
partisans, and  for  peculiar  fitness  he  was  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Venezuela.  His  conciliatory  and  conservative  course 
did  much  to  avert  trouble  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  he  was  complimented  by  the 
Venezuelan  president  in  his  message  to  congress. 
Gen.  Thomas  was  married  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
Jan.  8,  1857,  to  Octavie  Bringier,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Creole  families  of  Louisiana  of  noble 
descent. 

TTJDOR,  William,  author  and  diplomat,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Jan.  38,  1779,  son  of  William  Tudor, 
soldier  and  lawyer.  Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1796, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  John  Codman,  was  sent  to 
Paris,  and  traveled  in  Italy.  Returning  to  Boston, 
he  was  a  founder  of  the  Anthology  Club,  and  wrote 
foreign  letters  and  other  articles  for  its  magazine,  the 
"  Monthly  Anthology  "  (1803-11).  In  1805  he  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  establish  an  agency  for  the 
traffic  in  ice,  originated  by  his  brother,  Frederic.  In 
1807  Mr.  Tudor  helped  found  the  Boston  Athensum, 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Anthology  Club. 
He  delivered  the  city  oration,  July  4,  1809,  and  that 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  of  Harvard  in 
1810.  He  projected  the  "  North  American  Review, " 
established  it  as  a  bi-monthly  in  1815,  wrote  most  of 
the  contents  of  its  early  numbers,  and  conducted  it 
for  several  years.  He  suggested  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  interested  his  wealthy  neighbors  in  the 
project,  and  saw  the  ground  secured  and  the  work 
initiated.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  U.  S.  consul  to  Lima  in  1823,  and  in 
1837  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Brazil,  where 
he  negotiated  a  treaty — his  last  public  service.  In 
addition  to  several  orations  and  his  voluminous  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  he  published  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Eastern  States"  (1819);  "Miscellanies" 
(1821);  a  "Life  of  James  Otis"  (1833),  and  "  Gebel 
Teir  "  (1839).  Webster's  characterization  of  him  as 
"an  accomplished  scholar,  a  distinguished  writer 
and  a  most  amiable  man,"  leaves  out  of  the  account 
his  organizing  faculty  and  the  energies  which  he 
turned  to  such  various  and  useful  ends.  Mr.  Tudor 
died  in  Rio  Janeiro,  March  9,  1830. 

B.ELLSTAB,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1858,  of  Swiss  and  German 
parentage.  His  father,  a  Swiss,  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1843,  and  his  mother  came  from  Bavaria  in 

1856.  'They  were  married  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29, 

1857,  by  the  Rev.  George  P.  Gartner,  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  of  that  city.  At  an  early 
age  the  son  was  sent  to  the  school  controlled  by  the 
Lutheran  Church,  where  he  learned  the  German 
language,  and  then  attended  a  public  school  until 
his  twelfth  year, when  he  left  to  assist  his  father  in 
one  of  the  potteries  of  the  city.  For  two  years  he 
did  various  kinds  of  work,  and  then  began  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  hollow- ware  presser  potter,  becom- 
ing a  journeyman  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
took  an  evening  course  in  a  business  college.  In 
1877  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  notable  potters' 
lockout,  and  lost  his  bench  when  the  struggle  was 
over.  After  a  time,  however,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining employment  and  continued  his  apprentice- 
ship. It  was  after  this  contest,  and  while  he  was 
being  kept  out  of  employment,  that  Ire  conceived  the 
idea  of  studying  law,  and  during  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student  with 
Levi  T.  Hannum,  Esq.,  counselor  at  law.  He  con- 
tinued working  at  his  trade  in  the  day  time  and 
studying  law  at  night  until  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1880,  when  his  health  becoming  impaired  by  over- 
work he  took  a  position  as  invoice  and  pay  clerk 


with  the  New  Jersey  Pottery  Co.,  in  Trenton.  In 
this  position,  where  the  work  was  lighter  and  the 
hours  shorter,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  given  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  and  warerooms  of  the  company,  which  he 
managed  with  signal  success.  When  his  prepara- 
tory studies  were  almost  completed  he  was  surprised, 
and  for  a  time  disconcerted,  by  the  sudden  and  rigid 
enforcement  by  the  New  Jersey  supreme  court  of  a 
rule  refusing  examination  for  the  bar  to  all  appli- 
cants who  had  not  served  a  clerkship  of  at  least 
three  years  in  the  office  of  a  prac- 
ticing attorney.  As  Mr.  Rellstab 
had  prosecuted  his  studies  while 
actively  engaged  in  earning  a 
livelihood,  the  enforcement  of 
this  rule  prevented  him  seeking 
admission  at  the  time  intended. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if 
all  his  labors  had  been  in  vain, 
and  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
his  employers  to  become  a  trav- 
eling salesman  in  the  West  and 
South.  While  on  the  road  a  law 
was  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  1881  directing  the  examina- 
tion by  the  supreme  court  of 
all  applicants  complying  with 
certain  specified  requisites;  and 
upon  his  return  Mr.  Rellstab 
made  application  for  exami- 
nation and  was  admitted  an  attorney  at  law,  at  the 
November  term,  1883,  of  the  supreme  court.  In 
1884  he  was  appointed  municipal  adviser  of  the 
borough  of  Chambersburg,  and  held  the  position 
until  the  annexation  of  the  borough  to  the  city  of 
Trenton,  in  1888.  In  1889  he  was  elected  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  and  in  1894  was  re- 
elected. During  his  administration  he  was  required 
to  solve  many  difficult  problems,  but  his  decisions 
were  uniformly  respected,  and  when  appealed, 
were  always  sustained  by  the  courts.  In  1896  he 
was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Griggs,  judge  of  the  city 
district  court  of  'Trenton,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds  with  credit  and  ability.  Judge  Rellstab  has 
always  been  a  Republican  in  politics  and  active  in 
state  and  national  campaigns.  He  is  a  ready 
speaker,  and  prior  to  his  appointment  as  judge  was 
fi-equently  heard  on  the  stump  in  both  English 
and  German.  He  is  a  member  of  the  principal 
secret  fraternal  societies,  being  a  strong  believer  in 
the  usefulness  of  fraternities.  In  former  years  he  was 
quite  prominent  in  lodge  work,  and  honored  with 
the  appointment  to  high  offices  in  state  and  national 
grand  lodges,  but  of  late  his  increasing  practice  has 
prevented  active  participation,  although  he  continues 
membership  and  is  always  ready  to  assist  in  all  bene- 
ficent efforts.  Mr.  Rellstab  was  married,  in  1880,  to 
Mary  L.  Francis  of  Trenton.  They  have  had  two 
children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1807,  third  son  of  John 
Quincy  and  Louisa  Catherine  (Johnson)  Adams.  As  is 
recorded  in  his  father's  diary,  his  first  name  was 
given  in  memory  of  a  deceased  uncle,  and  the  second 
"  as  a  token  of  honor  to  my  old  friend  and  patron," 
Francis  Dana,  whom,  in  1780,  the  elder  Adams  had 
accompanied  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia. 
When,  in  1809,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Madison  first  U.  S.  representative  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  took  with  him  Charles 
Francis,  then  a  child  of  two,  and  he,  accompanying 
his  parents  in  Russia  and  England,  returned  to 
America  in  1817.  His  education  during  that  period 
was  somewhat  desultory,  but  his  familiarity  with 
French  was  so  complete  that  it  was,  indeed,  his  native 
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tongue.     Having  prepared  for  college  In  the  famous 
Boston  Latin  School,  Mr.  Adams  entered  Harvard  in 
1821,  and,  being  graduated  in  1835,  spent  the  next 
two  years  studying  law  in  Washington.     Returning 
to  Boston  in  1837,  he  became  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  1838  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  Mr.  Adams  re- 
sided in  Boston,  devoting'himself  to  study  and  the 
care  of  the  family  property.     He  also  wrote  many 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  current  political 
and  financial  topics,  and  several  pamphlets,  notably 
one  entitled  "  An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs  "  (1835),  in  which  he  treated  the  much  dis- 
cussed question  of  the  power  of  the  president  to  re- 
move officials  without  the  consent  of  the  senate.     In 
1841  Mr.  Adams  was  cliosen  a 
representative  from  Boston  in 
tlie   Massachusetts    legislature, 
being    re-elected   iu   1848    and 
1843,  and  in  1844-45  represented 
Suffolk  county  iu  the  state  sen- 
ate.    He  was  prominent  in  the 
discussion  of  all  the  issues  of  the 
incipient   abolition  movement, 
especially    the    Latimer    case; 
the  expulsion  of  Samuel  Hoar 
from  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  in  De- 
cember, 1845,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.     Mr.  Adams  was 
president  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  'Whig  Club  during  the 
Polk-Clay  campaign   of    1844, 
but  -when  the  party  began  to 
disintegrate,     identified     him- 
self with  the  branch  known  as 
"  Conscience  Whigs,"  in  distinction  from  "Cotton 
Wliigs,"  on  account  of  regarding  slavery,  rather 
than  "the  tariff,  as  the  real  issue  of  the  day.     In  1845 
lie  became  editor  of  the  Boston  "  Whig,  "a  struggling 
daily  paper  ;  he  was  subsequently  its  principal  pro- 
prietor, making  it  at  once  the  organ  of  the  Con- 
science Whigs.     ¥nder  his  editorial  leadership,  the 
party  first  assumed  definite  shape  iu  1848,  under  the 
name  of  Free  Soil  party,  and  iu  1856  was  finally 
crystallized  into  the  Republican  organization.  When, 
in  Jiuie,  1848,  Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  president,  as  opposed  to  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  candidate  of  the  pro  slavery  Democracy, 
the  Conscience  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,   with  the 
Boston  "Whig"   as  their  organ,  refused  to  accept 
liim,  and,  with  the  anti-Cass  element  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  calling  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  formed 
the  Free  Soil  party.  Mr.  Adams  presided  at  this  con- 
vention, and,  upon  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Adams  was  unani- 
mously selected  for  the  vice-presidency.     Though  it 
carried  no  state,  the  Free  Soil  party  iu  Vermont, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  threw  more  tlian 
one-fiftli  of  the  entire  vote  cast,  while  in  Massachu- 
setts it  astonished  friends  and  opponents  by  a  poll  of 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.    Such  a  display 
of  strength  on  the  part  of  a  new  organization  was 
certainly  unprecedented,   and   no  single  man  con- 
tributed in  greater  degree  to  the  result  than  did  Mr. 
Ad.ims.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1848,  he  re- 
moved to  the  family  homestead  in  Quincy,  and  in 
1853  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  congress  in  the 
Norfolk  district.     As  the  Democrats,  at  the  special 
election  which  shortly   after  followed,   refused  to 
support  Mr.  Adams,  his  Whig  opponent  was  elected 
by  a  few  hundred  plurality.     At  this  time  also  he 
■was  thrown  out  of  touch  with  his  party,  through  its 
famous  "coalition"  with  the  Democracy — a  political 
move,  engineered  with  great  skill  by  Henry  Wilson, 
later  vice-president  of  the   United  States,  and   re- 
sulting in  the  choice  of  George  S.  Boutwell,  Demo- 
crat, as  governor,  and  Charles  Sumner,  Free  Roller, 


as  U.  S.  secator.  Regarding  this  move  as  a  piece 
of  manipulation  in  which  he  would  have  no  pari,  it 
was  well  understood,  although  he  made  no  open  op- 
position, that  he.  Dr.  Palfrey  and  others  were  quietly 
relegated  into  retirement.  A  petty  village  intrigue, 
springing  from  this  cause,  defeated  Mr.  Adams  at 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  March,  1853,  but  later,  in  concert  with 
Dr.  Palfrey,  he  was  active  in  defeating  the  woi-k  of 
that  body  at  the  polls.  By  the  formation,  in  1854,  of 
the  Native  American,  or  "Know-nothing"  move- 
ment, which  swept  both  the  Free  Soil  and  Whig 
parties  out  of  existence,  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  wholly 
opposed  to  both  its  principles  and  methods,  was 
politically  stranded  ;  he  no  longer  belonged  to  any 
organization.  He  made  good  use  of  his  enforced 
political  inactivity,  however,  and  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  preparation  of  an  authentic 
biography  of  his  grandfather,  John  Adams,  to  ac- 
company his  writings  and  papers,  which  appeared 
in  ten  volumes  (1851-56).  In  1856,  upon  the  virtual 
dissolution  of  tlie  Know-nothing  party  and  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  through  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  two  years  pre- 
viously, Mr.  Adams  resumed  his  political  activity. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  and  vice-president  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  earnest 
supporter  of  Fremont  and  Dayton  during  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.  The  Norfolk  district,  however,  still 
continuing  a  stronghold  of  Knownothingism,  he 
was  not  again  successful  as  a  candidate  for  political 
office  until  1858,  when  he  was  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress.  During  the  first  session  of  the 
thirty-sixth  congress  he  attained  but  small  distinc- 
tion, but  during  the  session  of  1860-61  came  rapidly 
to  the  front.  As  a  personal  fi'iend  and  warm  sup- 
porter of  Gov.  Seward,  Mr.  Adams  was  disap- 
pointed at  Lincoln's  nomination  ;  but,  accepting  the 
decision  of  his  party,  he  was  active  in  the  ensuing 
canvass,  making  an  electioneering  tour  as  far  west  as 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  October,  1860,  he  was  re-elected 
to  congress  by  a  large  majority.  His  course  in  con- 
gress, during  the  session  which  preceded  the  inau- 
guration of  Lincoln,  then  strongly  commended,  has 
since  been,  by  some,  sharply  criticized.  Coming  at 
once  into  prominence  as  a  leader,  he  represented 
Massachusetts  on  the  famous  committee  of  thirty- 
three,  specially  appointed  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  solution  of  the  impending  trouble,  and  in 
this  position  he  acted  in  close  harmony  with  Gov. 
Seward,  already  recognized  as  the  secretary  of  state 
in  the  coming  administration.  Like  Gov.  Seward, 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  believe  that  rebellion  and  actual 
warfare  would  occur,  but  held  that,  in  any  event, 
every  device  must  be  adopted  to  postpone  acts  of 
overt  warfare  until  the  national  government  had 
been  transferred  to  loyal  hands.  To  this  end,  he, 
strongly  advised  the  extreme  limit  of  concession, 
short  of  the  sacrifice  of  any  real  issue  involved,  in 
his  memorable  speech  of  Jan.  31,  1861,  which  ex- 
cited extraordinary  notice.  Although  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  intended  to  appoinTGen.  Fremont  as  minister  to 
France  and  William  L.  Dayton  to  Great  Britain, 
they  having  been  the  Republican  nominees  in  1856, 
he  was  induced  to  alter  his  plans  by  the  advice  of 
Sec.  Seward,  who  felt  the  necessity,  in  the  critical 
condition  of  foreign  relations,  of  having  representa- 
tives at  both  London  and  Paris  upon  whom  he  could 
place  absolute  dependence,  and  consequently,  Mr. 
Dayton  being  transferred  to  France,  Mr.  Adams  was 
nominated  for  Great  Britain.  Leaving  for  his  post 
early  in  May,  he  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  St.  James  through  the  civil  war  and 
the  greater  part  of  Johnson's  administration,  return- 
ing home  in  May,  1868.  His  diplomatic  life'in  Eng- 
land was  at  first  troubled  and  anxious  ;  but,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  his  position  was  probably  more 
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important  and  gratifying  tlian  lias  ever  been  tliat  of 
an  American  foreign  minister.  Tlie  belligerency  of 
the  Confederate  states  liad  been  recognized  by  both 
Great  Britain  and  France  as  early  as  May  13,  1861, 
and  it,  therefore,  devolved  upon  him,  from  the  start, 
to  deal  with  continued  violations  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  His  position  was  a  most  trying  one,  both  so- 
cially and  officially,  as  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  classes,  as  well  as  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, were  strongly  with  the  Confederacy.  By 
temperament,  as  well  as  by  descent  and  education, 
however,  Mr.  Adams  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
d  uties.  His  limitations  even — an  habitual  restraint,  a 
frigidity  of  outward  mauuer,  the  lack  of  what  is 
known  as  personal  magnetism — which  always  oper- 
ated against  him  at  home,  were  at  that  juncture 
positive  and  great  advantages.  He  possessed  also  a 
certain  sturdihess  and  simplicity,  which  strongly 
appealed  to  the  English  mind,  and  twenty-five  years 
later,  his  successor,  James  Russell  Lowell,  said  of 
him  :  "  None  of  our  generals  in  the  field,  not  Grant 
himself,  did  us  better  or  more  trying  service  than  he 
in  his  forlorn  outpost  in  London."  His  services  were 
especially  important  in  Beistember,  1863,  when,  as 
the  result  of  his  urgent  and  persistent  representa- 
tions, the  government  stopped  at  Liverpool  the  Laird 
iron-clad  rams,  built  for  the  Confederate  authorities, 
and  then  on  the  point  of  putting  to  sea.  So  far  as 
the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  concerned, 
this  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Confederacy  at  no  time  received  a 
severer  blow.  It  was  in  this  connection,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  announcement  from  Lord  Russell  that 
the  government  were  "advised  that  they  cannot  in- 
terfere in  any  way  witli  these  vessels,"  that  Mr. 
Adams  used  the  memorable  expression  :  "It  would 
be  superfluous  in  me  to  point  out  to  your  lordship 
that  this  is  war."  Returning  to  America  in  May, 
1868,  Mr.  Adams  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  preparing  for  publication  the  "Memoirs"  of 
his  father,  Pres.  John  Quincy  Adams,  drawn  from 
the  copious  diary  kept  by  him  throughout  his  life. 
This  appeared  in  twelve  volumes  between  1874  and 
1877,  completing  the  work  he  had  assigned  to  him- 
self in  connection  with  the  family  papers  he  had  in- 
herited. Meanwhile,  in  1872,  he  was  again  di-awn 
into  active  public  life.  The  treaty  of  Washington 
had  been  negotiated  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  in  it 
provision  was  made  for  what  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Geneva  arbitration,  to  dispose  finally 
of  the  so-called  "Alabama  claims,"  which  had  al- 
ready, in  1865,  been  the  subject  of  a  long  diplo- 
matic correspondence  between  Earl  Russell  and  Mr. 
Adams.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant  representative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  in  November  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  The  question  of  "  indirect  dam- 
ages" was  then  unexpectedly  injected  into  the 
American  case,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  arbitration 
was  in  imminent  danger.  It  was,  finally,  through 
the  management  and  resource  of  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the  work  of  the  tribunal 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  in  August,  1873. 
The  sum  of  .1^15,500,000  was  awarded  as  the  indem- 
nity in  money  to  be  paid  by  great  Britain  to  the 
United  States.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  in  certain 
Republican  quarters  with  the  first  administration 
of  Gen.  Grant,  having  led  to  the  calling  of  a 
convention  of  so-called  "Independents,"  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  May,  1873,  Mr.  Adams'  name  was  widely 
■  mentioned  as  possible  presidential  candidate.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  offered  the  nomination  of  vice-presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket,  which  he  declined, 
and  the  Cincinnati  convention,  by  a  narrow  margin 
of  votes,  nominated  Horace  Greeley.  After  his  re- 
turn to  America,  in  November,  18*73,  Mr.  Adams  was 
not  again  in  active  public  life.  In  the  election  of 
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1876  he  supported  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  at  whose  ur- 
gent intervention  he  was  nominated  for  governor  by 
the  Massachusetts  state  Democratic  convention.  He 
consented  to  run,  but  neither  expected  nor  desired 
an  election.  Had  Gov.  Tilden  become  president, 
Mr.  Adams  would  probably  have  been  called  upon 
to  fill  the  position  of  secretary  of  state.  In  addition 
to  editing  the  "Letters  of  Abigail  and  John  Adams  " 
(1840-41),  the  ' '  Works  of  John  Adams  "  (1850-56), 
and  the  "Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams  "  (1873- 
76),  Mr.  Adams  delivered  Fourth  of  July  orations  at 
Boston  (1843),  Quincy  (1856),  Fall  River  (1860),  and 
Taunton,  Mass.  (1876);  an  address  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  on  the  "Struggle  for 
Neutrality  in  America"  (1870);  a  memorial  address 
before  the  legislature  of  New  York  on  William  H. 
Seward  (1873);  an  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
chapter  of  Harvard  University  (1873),  and  numerous 
others.  In  1868  he  was  offered,  and  declined,  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  University,  immediately  be- 
fore Charles  W.  Eliot  was  chosen  to  that  position. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1864  ;  declined  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  offered  him 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1867,  and  was  made 
LL.  D.  by  Yale  in  1873,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Geneva 
award.  Mr.  Adams  was  married,  in  1839,  to  Abigail 
Brown,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks 
of  Boston.  They  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom, 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  survived  him.  He  died 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  31, 1886. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis  (3d),  soldier,  finan- 
cier and  author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
37,  1835,  the  son  of  Charles  Francis  and  Abigail 
(Brooks)  Adams,   and  grandson  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.     He  was  graduated  at   Harvard  College 
in  1856;  studied  law  for  two  years  in  the  office  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1858.     When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861  he 
obtained  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Massachusetts  cavalry,  and  after  serving  through  the 
campaigns  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1863.     He  served  as 
chief  of  squadron  through  the  cam- 
paign of  Gettysburg  and  in   the 
advance  upon  Richmond  in  1864. 
In   the   autumn  of  that    year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  5th  Massa- 
chusetts cavalry  (colored)  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  remained  with 
that  regiment  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.,   until  January,   1865,  when 
he  was  ordered  home  because  of 
failing  health.     While  at  home  he 
was  offered,  by  Maj.-Gen.  A.  A. 
Humphrey,  the  position  of  assistant 
inspector-general  in   the  3d  army 
corps,   but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, as  at  the  same  time  he  was 
promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the    ^  _A     / 

5th  Massachusetts  cavalry,  and  felt    /   AoTiW^c^TOtatJUL-/ 
under  obligation  to  remain   with   { 
his  regiment.     He  entered  Rich-    ^-' 
mond  at  its  head  and  in  command  of  an  independent 
detachment,  April  9,  1865,  but  shortly  afterwards 
resigned,  his  health  being  wholly  broken  down. , 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  July,  1865, 
subsequently  receiving  the  brevet  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral.   After  the  war  he  connected  himself  with  vari- 
ous railroad  enterprises  in  the  North  and  became 
noted  as  a  railroad  commissioner  and  arbitrator.     In 
1869  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  and  served 
upon  it,   by  successive  reappointments  until  1879, 
acting  for  seven  years  as  chairman.     In  1879  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Railroad  Organization,  and  served  as 
either  chairman  of  the  board  or  sole  arbitrator  until 
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June,  188.4,  when  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  He  held  this  position 
-jntil  1890.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  a  member 
and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  commission 
which  planned  the  Massachusetts  pai-k  system  ;  and 
a  year  later,  he  was  appointed  on  the  permanent 
commission,  which  he  served  as  chairman  until 
June,  1895.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  Harvard  College  in  1893,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1895.  Mr.  Adams  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  at  Cambridge  in  1883,  and  in  189b  Harvard 
recognized  his  scholarly  achievements  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  had  for  thirty 
years  previous  to  receiving  this  honor  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodical  literature  through 
the  pagesof  the  old  "  North  American  Review,"  the 
"Forum"  and  the  "Nation,"  and  had  published 
the  results  of  his  scientific  investigations  along 
various  lines  in  a  series  of  works,  "  Chapters  of 
Erie  and  Other  Essays,"  published  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  Henry  Adams,  in  1871;  "Rail- 
roads, their  Origin  and  Problems"  (1878)  ;  "Notes 
on  Railroad  ATccidents"  (1879).  Of  the  last  of 
these  the  "Nation"  said  :  "What  might  be  sensa- 
tional reading  if  the  narrative  stood  alone  is  digni- 
fied by  the  clear  purpose  of  humanity  and  progress 
with  which  the  book  is  written,  so  that  we  have  the 
attractiveness  of  a  novel  with  the  value  of  a  work 
of  science."  In  1874  the  author's  attention  was 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  matters  connected 
with  New  England  history,  and  to  these  he  subse- 
quently more  and  more  devoted  himself,  preparing 
from  time  to  time  numerous  addresses,  essays  and 
miscellaneous  papers.  In  1890  he  published  a  biog- 
raphy of  "Richard  Henry  Dana";  in  1892  "Three 
Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History,"  and  in  1893 
"Massachusetts,  its  Historians  and  its  History." 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  in  1875;  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  society  in  1890,  and  president  in  1895.  Mr. 
Adams  was  married  in  November,  1865,  to  Mary 
Hone,  daughter  of  Edward  Ogden  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

SANDS,  Robert  Charles,  author,  was  born 
at  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1799,  son  of  Comfort 
Sands,  a  merchant  of  New  Y'ork,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature.  Rob- 
ert Sands  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1815,  and  then 
entered  the  office  of  David  B. 
Ogden  to  study  law.  During 
his  college  course  he  devoted 
considerable  time  to  literary 
composition,  and  with  a  class- 
mate, James  Wallis  Eastburne, 
conducted  for  a  year  a  periodi- 
cal entitled  "Academic  Rec- 
reations." He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1820,  and  about 
that  time  declined  the  chair  of 
belles-lettres  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege ;  but  having  a  passion  for 
literary  composition,  he  gave 
more  and  more  time  to  it. 
His  first  book,  a  poem  entitled  "The  Bridal  of 
Vaumond,"  was  published  in  1817,  and  was  followed 
by  "  Yamoyden"  (1830),  a  poem  written  with  East- 
burne, and  published  after  the  hitter's  death.  It 
was  founded  on  the  life  and  exploits  of  the  Indian 
chieftain,  Philip.  Associated  with  three  other  authors, 
Sands  contributed  a  series  of  essays  entitled  ' '  The 
Neologist,"  and  another  called  "The  Amphilogist," 
to  the  "Daily  Advertiser"  (1817-1819);  also  articles 
on  various  subjects  to  the   "Literary  Review,"  a 
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monthly  periodical  published  in  New  York  city  ; 
and  published  seven  numbers  of  the  "St.  Tammany 
Magazine."  In  May,  1834,  he  began  the  "  Atlantic 
Magazine,''  which  became  the  "  New  York  Review," 
and  edited  that  periodical  for  three  years,  having  as 
associate  in  1835-37  William  Cullen  Bryant.  From 
1837  until  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Commer- 
cial Advertiser."  In  1838  he  wrote  an  "Historical 
Notice  of  Hernan  Cortes,"  which  was  published  in 
Spanish,  and,  after  the  author's  death,  in  English. 
With  Bryant  and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  he  wrote  a 
series  of  essays,  published  as  an  annual,  "The Talis- 
man," (1838-30) ;  afterwards  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan  of  the  author  as  "Miscel- 
lanies." "  The  Talisman "  contains  a  long  poem  in 
blank  verse,  "  The  Dream  of  the  Princess  Papant- 
zin, "  considered  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Mr. 
Sands'  poetic  powers.  In  1831  Sands  published  the 
"Life  and  Correspondence  of  Paul  Jones,"  and  in 
1833  was  associated  with  Bryant,  Paulding,  Miss 
Sedgwick  and  others  in  contributing  to  "Tales  of 
the  Glauber  Spa  "(2  vols.).  His  last  finished  com- 
position was  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Dead  of  1832," 
printed  in  the  "Commercial  Advertiser."  During 
-  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Sands  lived  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  there  he  died,  suddenly,  Dec.  17,  1833, 
while  engaged  in  writing  an  article  for  the  "Knick- 
erbocker Magazine."  His  complete  works,  with 
memoir  by  Verplanck,  appeared  in  1834. 

HATCH,  William  Henry,  soldier,  lawyer  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Ky.,  Sept.  11, 
1833,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Reed  (Adams)  Hatch. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  College,  was  at  one  time  a  successful 
physician,  but  relinquished  his  profession  to  become 
a  Campbellite  minister.  Through  his  mother.  Col. 
Hatch  is  descended  from  Henry  Adams,  who  came 
to  America  from  Devonshire,  England,  in  1630.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Adams,  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  As  a  child,  William  H.  Hatch  was 
of  an  affectionate  disposition ;  particularly  fond  of 
animals  and  all  things  connected  with  farm  life.  To 
this  and  to  an  experience  of  forty  years  on  a  farm, 
may  be  traced  the  interest  he  afterwards  evinced  in 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer  class.  His  .school  lite  in 
Georgetown  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  brief,  and  at 
an  early  age  he  went  to  Richmond,  Ky.,  where  he 
earned  a  living  in  a  drug  store,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  law  in  the  office  of  judge  Turner.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  soon  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
four  years  later  was  elected  circuit  attorney  of  the 
sixteenth  judicial  circuit,  to  which  office  he  was  re- 
elected in  1860.  Between  his  first  and  second  term, 
however,  he  had  relinquished  all  other  pursuits  to 
enter  the  Confederate  army;  being  commissioned 
captain  in  1863,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
the  latter  office,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  super- 
vise the  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  showed  a  kind- 
ness and  consideration  that  endeared  him  to  friend 
and  enemy  alike.  For  efficient  service  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Mr.  Hatch 
was  elected  to  congress  in  1878,  and  served  con- 
tinuously for  sixteen  years,during  which  time  he  was 
author  of  most  of  the  important  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  agricultural  interests.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  originator  of  thi  oleomargarine 
agricultural  station,  and  the  anti-option  bills.  His 
professional  and  political  life  was  characterized  by 
integrity  and  firm  conviction,  and  by  a  lovableness 
of  disposition  which  was  most  strongly  marked  in 
all  his  private  relations.  He  was  twice  married:  in 
1855,  to  Jenny  L.  Smith,  of  Boyle  county,  Ky. ;  and 
in  1861,  to  Thetis  Clay  Hawkins  of  Marion  county, 
Mo.     He  died  near  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Dec.  33,  1896. 
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SCBIVEN,  George  Percival,  soldier,  was  bora 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  31,  1854.  His  father  came 
of  an  English  family  whose  members  have  for  genera- 
tions belonged  to  the  navy,  the  army,  and  thechOrch, 
and  won  distinction  during  the  early  wars  of  the 
century.  On  his  mother's  side  he  comes  of  early 
residents  in  Pennsylvania,  her  maternal  descent  be- 
ing derived  from  the  royalist  family  of  Avery,  whose 
estates,  now  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  were  con- 
fiscated by  congress  during  the  revolution;  and  her 
paternal,  from  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  Capt.  Scriv- 
en's  father,  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish naval  officer,  came  to  Amer- 
ica about  1850,  and  having 
lived  for  a  time  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  married, 
settled  in  Chicago  about  1856. 
Here  both  parents  died  early, 
while  their  only  son  George 
was  still  very  young.  After 
his  father's  death,  George  en- 
tered the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then  went  to  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  'Troy, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  civil  engineer. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  of 
study  there,  he  received,  on 
Sept.  1, 1874,  a  long-desired  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point  from 
the  first  district  of  Illinois.  A 
"  distinguished  cadet "  at  each  annual  examination, 
Scriven  was  graduated  fifth   in  his  class  in  June, 

1878,  and  was  assigned  to  the  8lh  regiment,  U.  S. 
infantry,  then  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  June, 

1879,  he  was  transferred  to  the  3d  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery with  station  at  New  York  harbor.  In  Au- 
gust, 1880,  Lieut.  Scriven  was  ordered  back  to  West 
Point  as  instructor  in  the  department  of  modern 
languages,  and  there  remained  until  1884,  when  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  in  Florida.  In  April,  1885, 
he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  of  the  3d  artillery, 
and  served  with  his  battery  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ala"., 
Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1886  he  was  transferred  to  light-battery  F,  8d  ar- 
tillery, then  in  Texas,  and  there  he  remained  two 
years.  Having  become  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Mexico,  he  formed  the 
project  of  riding  from  the  Rio  Grande  through  Mex- 
ico to  the  Pacific,  living  amongst  the  people,  and 
studying  the  country  for  himself.  In  this  he  was 
joined  by  two  cavalry  offlceis,  and  the  little  paity 
left  the  Rio  Grande  early  in  the  month  of  October, 
1888,  and  crossing  the  plains  of  northern  Mexico 
and  the  forests  east  of  the  Sierras,  ascended  by  the 
Tula  pass  to  the  central  plateau;  after  many  diffi- 
culties reaching  the  capital.  From  here  Lieut. 
Scriven  continued  his  journey  over  Gen.  Scott's  old 
line  of  march  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  joined  a  party 
about  to  cross  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  From 
the  Pacific  coast  with  no  companion  but  an  Indian 
guide,  he  rode  northward  across  the  mountains 
and  the  deserts  of  Oaxaca  many  hundred  miles  to 
Puebla,  and  completed  the  horseback  journey  from 
Texas  to  Tehuantepec.  He  then  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  detached  from  his  regiment 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  adjutant-general's  office. 
He  was  later  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1890 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  department  of  state 
as  a  commissipner  of  the  Columbian  exposition  to 
the  governments  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  being  attached  to  the  U.  S.  legation 
in  those  countries.  In  1891  Lieut.  Scriven  was 
transferi'ed  to  the  signal  corps,  then  newly  created, 
and  in  June,  1893,  was  promoted  to  "captain.  He 
remained  on  duty  in  Washington  until  early  in  1894, 


when  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  as  the  first  military  at- 
tache of  the  United  States  to  that  country.  Relieved 
on"?  *'^'®  ^^^J  ^'  ^'*'  °^°  desire,  he  was,  in  October 
1894,  assigned  as  military  attache  to  the  U.  S.  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  and  while  in  this  service,  in  May, 
1896,  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  at  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor,  Nicholas  II.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Rome  and  resumed  the  duties  of  militaiy  at- 
tache in  Italy.  In  1897  he  was  detailed  by  the  U.  S. 
government  as  military  observer  with  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
military  attache  to  Turkey  as  well  as  Italy.  Capt. 
Scriven  has  been  a  writer  on  mihtary  subjects,  and 
is  a  gold  medalist  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. 
In  February,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Bertha,  third 
daughter  of  Gen.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  her 
mother's  side  a  great-granddaughter  of  Nathaniel 
Rochestei-  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  founder  of  the  city 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GOULD,  Hannah  Flagg,  poet,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1789, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Gould,  a  captain  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  the  as- 
tronomer, was  her  nephew.  Her  father  removed  to 
Newburyjiort,  Mass. ,  in  1800,  and  there  her  life  was 
spent;  a  life  that  was  uneventful  but  happy.  Her 
wit,  her  genial  nature,  her  hospitality,  and  her  popu- 
larity as  a  writer  made  her  many  friends,  and  she 
was  visited  frequently  by  authors  of  more  note  than 
herself.  Her  poems  had  a  high  moral  tone,  a  patriot- 
ism and  a  sprightliness  that  made  them  great  favor- 
ites, and  one  of  them,  "The Frost,"  may  be  found 
in  many  an  old  school  "reader."  Her  first  volume, 
"Poems,"  appeared  in  1833  ;  her  last,  "  Hymns  and 
Poems  for  Children,"  in  1854  ;  "  Gathered" Leaves, " 
prose  articles,  was  published  in  1846,  and  at  least 
one  other  prose  work  came  from  her  pen.  Miss 
Gould  died  at  Newburyport,  Sept.  5,  1865. 

FOX,  Gustavus  Vasa,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Saugus,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  June  13,  1831.  He  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  as  a  midshipman,  Jan.  13, 
1838,  and  served  for  eighteen  years  on  various  sta- 
tions, on  the  coast  survey,  in  com- 
mand of  U.  S.  mail  steamships 
and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He 
then  resigned  and  became  agent 
of  the  Bay  State  woolen  mills,  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.  In  February, 
1861,  Gen.  Scott  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  Washington  to  organize 
an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter,  but  Pres.  Buchanan  re- 
fused to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
plan.  Soon  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lincoln,  Fox  was  sent  to 
Fort  Sumter,  to  confer  with  Maj. 
Anderson,  and  on  his  return  an- 
other attempt  to  furnish  troops 
and  supplies  was  made,  but  the 
Confederates  had  been  warned  of 
the  expedition,  and  before  the  ves- 
sels reached  Charleston  harbor, 
Sumter  had  surrendered,  and  all  that  was  left  for 
Fox  to  do  was  to  bring  away  Maj.  Anderson  and 
his  seventy  brave  men.  Not  long  after  this  Mr. 
Fox  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  although  the  fact  was  not  generally  known  at 
that  day,  much  of  the  efficiency  of  Sec.  Welles'  ad- 
ministration was  due  to  him.  It  was  he  who  selected 
Farragut  to  command  the  expedition  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the, opening  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  value  of  his  services  was  rec- 
ognized by  Gen.  Grant  who  frequently  consulted 
him,  and,  fortunately  for  the  country,  he  remained 
in  office  until  the  war  closed.     In  1867  he  was  sent 
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on  a  special  mission  to  Russia  to  bear  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  U.  S.  congress  to  the  czar,  Alexander 
II.,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  a 
Pole  iu  Paris,  and  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  Mian- 
tonomoh,  the  first  monitor  to  make  such  a  voyage. 
During  his  stay  in  Russia  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  negotiations  by  which  Alaska  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States.  Returning  to  business  life,  he 
was  for  some  years  manager  of  the  Middlesex  mills 
in  Lowell,  Mass. ,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E. 
R.  Mudge,  Sawyer  &  Co.  in  Boston.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  29,  1883. 

COLLIEB,  Peter,  scientist,  was  bora  in  Chit- 
fenango,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1835,  son  of 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Mary  Collier.  Educated  in  the 
elementary  branches  at  a  district  school  and  the 
village  academy,  he  entered  a  drug  .stoi-e  in  his  native 
place  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  then  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  general 
merchandise  the  following  four  years,  which  was 
abandoned  upon  his  entering  the  Yates  Polytechnic 
Institute,  preparatory  to  Yale  College,  which  he 
entered  in  1857,  and  from  which  he  was  graduated 
iu  1861.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  where  he  remained  for  six  years  as 
instructor  in  general  and  analytical  chemistry  and  a 
private  student,  mainly  under  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. 
Iu  1867  he  left  New  Haven  to  accept  a  professorship 
of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College  at  Bur- 
lington, and  the  professorship  of  general  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
university,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  S.  W. 
Thayer,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  medical  de- 
partment. In  1872,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and  mining, 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board  and  at  once 
established  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes  to  be  held 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  believed  these  were  the 
first  of  these  institutes  established  in  this  country. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant  as  one 
of  six  scientists  to  at- 
tend the  world's  exposi- 
tion at  Vienna  on  behalf 
of  the  general  govern- 
ment. In  1877  he  was 
called  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  Gen.  William 
G.  Le  Due,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  to 
take  charge  of  the  chem- 
ical work  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  mainly  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities 
of  sorghum  as  an  econo- 
mical source  of  sugar. 
In  1883  he  left  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture 
and  prepared  a  work  of 
570  pages  entitled  "Sorg- 
hum; its  Cultivation  and 
Manufacture  Economically  Considered  as  a  Source 
of  Sugar,  Syrup  and  Fodder."  In  1887  he  was 
elected  by  the  board  of  control  as  director  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  His  literary  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  annual  reports  which  embody  the  results 
of  his  work  at  Burlington,  Washington  and  Geneva, 
consists  largely  of  articles  prepared  for  the  press 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  After  an  ill- 
ness of  two  years,  due  to  excessive  mental  activity, 
he  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  29,  1896. 

AIIfSLIE,  Hew,  poet  and  brewer,  was  born  in 
Bargeny  Mains,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Apr.  5,  1792. 
His  f  atlier,  George  Ainslie,  was  a  farmer,  aud  was  for 
many  yeai-s  in  the  employ  of  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple 


Hamilton.  He  was  ambitious  for  his  son,  and  gave 
him  the  advantage  of  a  private  tutor  and  the  best 
schools  at  Ballantrae  and  Ayr.  Hew  was  a  studious 
boy,  devoted  to  reading  not  only  the  ballads  of  his 
own  country,  but  also  the  best  things  in  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations ;  and  even  when  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  studies  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
spent  his  time  of  leisure  in  improving  mental  pur- 
suits. When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  attorney  in  Glasgow,  but  the  law  proving 
uncongenial,  he  obtained  work  as  a  landscape  gar- 
dener in  Roslin,  then  the  home  of  his  parents.  This 
also  failing  of  his  expectations,  he  engaged  himself 
as  an  amanuensis  to  Sir  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  last 
work  he  copied  for  the  press,  and  was  employed  in 
the  register  house,  Edinburgh.  In  July,  1822,  he 
landed  in  New  Y'ork  city,  shortly  after  pur- 
chasing a  small  farm  at  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.,  but  three  years  later,  yielding  to  the  golden 
promises  of  Robert  Owen's  social  paradise,  he  re- 
moved to  New  Harmony,  Ind.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  became  convinced  that  the  great  socialist 
had  failed  to  realize  his  era  of  human  perfection, 
and  removing  again  to  Shippingsport,  Ky.,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  brewery  business.  In  1829  he  built  a 
brewery  at  Louisville,  which  was  ruined  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  Ohio  river  three  years  later,  and 
then  erected  a  similar  establishment  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  which  prospered  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
1834.  Satisfied  that  his  career  as  a  master-brewer 
was  a  failure,  he  occupied  himself  thereafter  as  a 
contractor  in  the  building  of  breweries,  mills  and 
distilleries  throughout  the  West.  As  though 
practical  demonstration  of  his  peculiar  place  iu  life 
were  necessary,  Mr.  Ainslie  made  but  small  success 
in  all  ventures  save  literature.  His  best-known  book 
was  published  previous  to  coming  to  America ; 
it  is  "A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Burns"  (1830), 
suggested  by  a  visit  to  his  early  home  in  Ayrshire. 
He  continued  constantly  writing  Scottish  dialect 
ballads  and  short  poems,  many  of  them  bearing  a 
comparison  with  those  by  better  known  bards,  and  in 
1855  they  were  collected  and  published  in  book- 
form  by  his  friend,  William  Wilson,  as  ' '  Songs, 
Ballads  and  Poems."  His  reputation  in  Scotland 
had  already  preceded  his  visit  there  in  1864,  when 
he  received  gratifying  ovations  in  the  highest  liter- 
ary and  social  circles.  His  poems  had  brought  him 
the  high  esteem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert 
Burns,  and  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  of  his  many 
■gratifying  experiences  on  that  visit  to  be  permitted 
to  kiss  the  latter's  widow.  Several  of  Ainslie's 
songs  appear  in  the  collection  called  "Whistle 
Binkie"  (1853),  and  in  Wilson's  "Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Scotland  "  (1876).  One  of  his  best  productions  is 
"The  Ingle  Side,"  a  catching  song,  whose  metres 
declare  : 

*'  Glens  may  be  rich  wp  gowans  rare, 

The  birds  may  111]  the  tree. 
An'  haughs  hae  a'  the  scented  ware, 

That  simmer's  growth  can  gi'e; 
But  the  cantie  hearth  where  cronies  meet, 

An'  the  darling  o'  our  e'e; 
That  makes  to  us  a  warld  complete, 

O,  the  ingle  side's  for  me  I  " 

Mr.  Ainslie  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  11, 1878. 
STRANG,  James  Jesse,  Mormon  leader,  was 
born  in  Illinois,  about  .1820.  In  his  youth  he  was 
obliged  to  face  all  the  obstacles  of  poverty,  but,  being 
unusually  clever  and  ambitious,  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring an  academic  education,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm  attracted  the 
attention  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  invited  him  to  visit 
Nauvoo,  and  once  there,  Strang  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Mormon  prophet,  renounced  his  promising 
career  as  a  lawyer,  and  linked  his  fortunes  with  the 
new  sect.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Mormon  fold 
on  Feb.  25,  1844,  and  in  the  following  March  was 
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ordained  an  elder.  Strang  had  "the  fascinating  power 
of  the  religious  fanatic,  was  a  fervid  and  imisassioned 
orator,  and  was  full  of  personal  magnetism.  He  soon 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Mormon  con- 
gregation, and  became  the  trusted  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  prophet.  When  the  two  Smiths  were 
killed  by  a  mob  at  Carthage,  111.,  he  produced  what 
purported  to  be  an  autograph  letter  by  Joseph  Smith, 
in  which  he  declared  that  God  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  commanded  that  Strang  should  be 
his  successor.  It  was  foretold  that  the  new  strong- 
hold was  "  to  be  established  on  White  river,  in  the 
lands  of  Racine  and  Walworth.  And  I  will  have  a 
house  built  to  me  there  of  stone,  and  there  will  I 
show  myself  to  my  people  by  many  mighty  works ; 
and  the  name  of  the  city  shall  be  called  v  oree,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  Garden  of  Peace  and  Rest,  and 
there  will  they  wax  fat  and  pleasant  in  the  presence  of 
their  enemies. "  Strang's  pretensions  caused  him  to  be 
cast  out  indignantly  from  the  main  community  of 
Mormons,  but  he  easily  found  followers  among  the 
more  credulous  and  ignorant,  and  with  them  he  es- 
tablished the  new  community.  It  grew  rapidly,  for 
the  leader  was  a  clever  organizer,  and  was  able  not 
only  to  control  absolutely  his  original  disciples,  but 
rapidly  increased  their  numbers.  He  soon  deter- 
mined to  plant  a  second  colony.  For  this  purpose 
he  chose,  in  1847,  Beaver  Island,  a  wild,  romantic 
spot,  northwest  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Attracted  by  the  personality  of  Strang,  converts  . 
flocked  to  Beaver  Island  by  hundreds,  and,  being  ig- 
norant and  rough,  they  came  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  brilliant  leader.  H^  pretended  to  dis- 
cover tablets  of  commandments  which  had  been 
delivered  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  ruled  the 
community  according  to  these  laws.  By  them  the 
disciples  were  allowed  three  wives  and  the  prophet 
four,  but  in  other  respects  they  were  moral  and  pro- 
gressive. Prohibition  was  one  of  the  most  vital 
rules.  The  new  settlers  drove  out  the  native  island- 
ers, and  established  what  was  first  known  as  "  The 
City  of  James,"  which  was  afterwards  called  St. 
James,  and  was  organized  into  a  kingdom,  with 
Strang  as  king.  He  instituted  a  system  of  tithing, 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the  community,  and 
published  a  newspaper,  called  the  "  Northern 
Islander."  It  was  a  cleverly-conducted  journal, 
which  he  owned  himself,  and  issued  weekly  at  first, 
and  afterwards  as  a  daily.  Rumors  concerning  the 
monarchy  and  its  strange  doings  reached  the  gov- 
ernment at  last,  and  the  warship  Michigan  entered 
the  island  harbor  suddenly  one  day,  and  carried 
King  Strang  ofE  to  Detroit.  There  he  conducted  his 
own  case,  declared  in  a  dramatic  speech  that  he  was 
being  persecuted  for  religion's  sake,  and  argued  so 
eloquently  and  convincingly  that  he  was  acquitted. 
Soon  after  his  return,  however,  he  was  involved  in 
disturbances  arising  from  the  plots  of  his  assistant, 
Dr.  H.  D.  McCulmoch  of  Baltimore,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  he  was  shot  by  assassinsin ambush,  while  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Michigan, 
on  June  16,  1856.  He  was  taken  to  Voree,  and  there 
tenderly  nursed  by  his  legal  wife,  who  had  refused 
to  join  the  community.  He  died  July  9, 1856,  and  lies 
buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Saints,  at  Spring  Prairie.  Immediately  after  his  as- 
sassination his  followers  were  driven  from  the  island, 
and  compelled  to  disorganize.  The  manner  of  his 
death  caused  many,  even  of  his  enemies,  to  elevate 
him  to  the  glory  of  a  martyr. 

SHOEMAKEB,  Henry  Francis,  banker  and 
railroad  president,  was  born  in  Schuylkill  county, 
Pa.,  March  28,  1845,  son  of  John  Wise  and  Mary- 
Ann  (Brock)  Shoemaker.  His  father  was  a  promi- 
nent coal-operator  of  Taraaqua,  Pa.,  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Brock  of  Schuylkill 
county,  Pa.    The  Shoemakers  are  of  Dutch  extrac- 
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tion.  The  earliest  American  representatives  of  the 
family  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Holland,  in  June, 
1683,  with  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  a  German 
Quaker,  who  founded  the  colony  of  Germantown 
For  many  generations  they  have  been  prominent  in 
business  and  public  affairs  in  and  about  Philadelphia 
and  along  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.  ,Iohn  Shoe- 
maker, great-grandfather  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  served  with  distinction  in  the  revolutionaiy 
army,  and  both  his  grandfathers,  Hemy  Shoemaker 
and  William  Brock,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Members  of  his  family  have  long  been  actively  enl 
gaged  in  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal;  his  great 
uncle.  Col.  George  Shoemaker  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  anthracite  coal  to 
the  general  public.  Henry  F. 
Shoemaker  was  educated  at 
Tamaqua,Pa.,  and  at  the  Gene- 
see Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.  He 
early  developed  fine  business 
ability,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen entered  the  coal -ship- 
ping house  of  Hammett,  Van 
Dusen  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Although  dissuaded 
from  enlisting,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  in  1863  he 
gathered  a  company  of  sixty 
miners  at  his  father's  colliery, 
for  service  in  preventing  the 
threatened  Confederate  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
was  immediately  made  first 
lieutenant.  The  company  be- 
ing mustered  into  the  27th 
Pennsylvania,  was  attached  to 
the  6th  army  corps,  and  served  until  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  In  1866  Mr.  Shoemaker  began  the 
coal-shipping  business  on  his  own  account,  forming 
the  firm  of  Shoemaker  &  Mclntyre.  In  1870  he  en- 
gaged in  anthracite  coal  mining  in  Tamaqua,  Pa., 
under  the  style  of  Fry,  Shoemaker  &  Co.  The  firm 
owned  the  "  Newkirk "  colliery,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  locality,  and  contimied  to  operate  it  success- 
fully until  it  was  sold  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Co.,  in  1875.  He  then  temporarily  with- 
drew from  the  coal  business,  and  gradually  trans- 
ferred his  attention  to  railroad  and  financial  interests. 
In  the  development  of  these  extensive  railroad 
interests,  large  coal  mines  were  opened  up  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  a  greater  amount  of  business 
for  the  respective  roads.  In  1877  he  became  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Central  railroad  of  Minne- 
sota, and  in  1878  figured  prominently  in  building 
the  Rochester  and  State  Line  (now  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Pittsburg)  railroad,  and  in  extending 
it  through  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
widening  connections  gradually  brought  him  into 
more  purely  financial  enterprises,  and  in  1881  he 
formed  the  banking  firm  of  Shoemaker,  Dillon  & 
Co.  in  New  York  city,  a  house  which  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  large  issues  of  railroad  bonds  and  extensive 
operations  in  corporation  securities.  In  1866  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  rail- 
road ;  in  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mineral 
Range  railroad;  and  in  1888,  having  bought  a  large 
interest  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  he 
became  one  of  its  chief  owners,  and  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee.  Beginning '  with  these  great 
operations,  he  rapidly  became  an  important  factor  in 
a  number  of  railroad  corporations.  With  his  asso- 
ciates he  purchased,  in  1893,  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling  Railway  Co., 
which  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
coal  roads  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  now  (1897) 
president  of  the  Dayton  and  Union;  president  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Ironton;  vice-president  of  the 
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Indiana,  Decatur  and  Western;  chairman  of  tbe 
executive  committee  of  the  Ciacinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  and  a  director  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Indianapolis,  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific,  of  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and 
Wheeling,  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  and  of 
others.  His  interest  was  prominently  manifested  in 
the  construction  of  the  Rochester  and  Ontario  Belt 
railroad,  now  incorporated  with  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg,  and  forming  its  terminal 
point  at  Rochester.  He  was  also  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Shoe  Co. ,  now  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  and  was  at  one 
time  an  extensive  coal-operator  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  W.  Va.  j\[r.  Shoemaker's  career  is  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  high  business  success  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  strong  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  an  unswerving  earnestness  of  purpose, 
which  knows  no  difficulties.  His  great  genius  for 
organization,  comprehension  of  detail  and  vigorous 
grasp  of  affairs,  have  naturally  carried  him  into  the 
positions  of  high  responsibility  which  he  holds  in 
all  his  business  connections.  Personally  lie  is  es- 
teemed for  his  social  qualities,  is  very  popular  as  a 
host,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 
Lotos  clubs,  of  the  Riverside  and  American  Yacht 
clubs,  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  married,  in 
1874,  to  Blanche,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  W. 
Quiggle  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

GHAMPLIN,  John  Denisou,  author,  was  born 
at  Stoningtou,  Conn.,  Jan.  29,  1834,  son  of  John 
Denisou  and  Sylvia  (Bostwick)  Champlin,  and  a  de- 
scendant in  the  ninth  generation  of  Geoffrey  Cham- 
plin, one  of  the  early  settlers  (1639)  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  His  middle  name  is  derived  from  William 
Denison  of  Bishop  Stortford,  Herefordshire,  Eng- 
land, through  his  youngest 
son,  Capt.  George  "Denison, 
who  fought  under  Cromwell 
at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby 
in  1645,  and  who  virtually 
ended  King  Philip's  war  in 
1676  by  the  capture  and  ex- 
ecution at  Stonington,  of  Ca- 
nonchet,  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts.  On  his  mother's  side 
Mr.  Champlin  is  descended 
from  Arthur  Bostock  of  Tor- 
porley,  Chester,  England, 
who  settled  at  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  about  1643, and  at 
Stratford, Conn., before  16.50. 
He  is  a  descendant,  also, 
of  four  of  the  Mayflower 
pilgrims  and  of  several  col- 
onial patentees  and  gover- 
nors. He  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar School,  New  Haven, 
.  •  Conn.,  entered  Yale  College 

m  1853,  was  graduated  in  1856,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1866.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Gideon  H.  Hollister,  at  Litchfield,  Conn  ■ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1859,  and  soon  after 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Hollister  in  New 
York,  under  the  firm-name  of  Hollister  &  Champlin. 
While  in  this  connection  he  assisted  Mr.  Hollister  in 
writing  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Beckefr, 
which  was  accepted  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  played  by 
him  m  1861  in  New  Orleans,  the  only  original  play 
ever  produced  by  that  actor.  It  was  published  in 
1866  under  the  title  of  "Thomas  a  Becket,  a  Tra- 
gedy ;  and  Other  Poems,"  among  the  latter  of  which 
were  some  early  effusions  of  Mr.  Champlin.  This 
and   other  literary  associations  with  Mr.  Hollister 
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had  much  influence  in  effecting  his  change  of  pro- 
fession from  law  to  letters.  In  the  autumn  of  1860 
he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  witnessed  there  the 
opening  scenes  of  secession.  In  September,  1861,  he 
returned  to  New  York,  and  flnding  the  times  unpro- 
pitious  for  the  practice  of  law,  began  to  write  for 
periodicals.  In  1864  he  became  the  associate  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  "Evening  Standard,"  with  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  literary  department,  and  in  1865 
he  established  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  the  "Litchfield 
Sentinel,"  a  weekly  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  which  he  edited  until  1869,  when  he 
sold  it,  and  removed  to  New  York  to  engage  in 
general  literary  work.  In  1873  he  wrote,  from  the 
journal  of  Joseph  P.  Loubat,  the  "Narrative  of 
the  Mission  to  Russia  "  of  Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy,  who  was  sent  by  the 
U.  S.  government,  in  1867,  with  a  fleet,  to  congratu- 
late the  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  on  his  escape  from 
assassination.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia  "  (1873-77);  editor  of  the  "Young 
Polk's"  cyclopffidias  (1878-81) ;  editor  of  the  "Cy- 
clopsedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings"  (1881-87),  and 
of  the  "Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  "  (1888- 
91) ;  associate  editor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary  " 
(1893-94)  ;  and  editor  (with  Rossiter  Johnson  and 
George  Gary  Eggleston)of  "Liber  Scriptorum,"  the 
book  of  the  Authors'  Club,  in  1893.  Mr.  Champlin  is 
author  also  of  the  following  works  :  "  YoungPolk's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Common  "Things"  (1879);  "Young 
'  Polk's  Catechism  of  Common  Things "  (1880) ; 
"  Young  Folk's  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and  Places  " 
(1880);  "Young  Folk's  Astronomy"  (1881);  "Young 
Folk's  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union "  (1881) ; 
"Chronicle  of  the  Coach"  (1886);  "Young  Folk's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Games  and  Sports,"  with  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick  (1890).  He  has  contributed  also  to  many 
periodicals  and  to  important  works  of  collaboration, 
such  as  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  the  "Mem- 
orial History  of  New  York,"  the  "  Yale  Book,"  etc., 
and  has  done  much  other  literary  and  editorial  work. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association,  of 
the  Authors',  the  Century,  and  the  Barnard  clubs, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  several  historical 
and  literary  associations. 

WIIiLETS,  Samuel,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  June  15,  1795,  the  sou  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Willets.  Leaving  his  father's  farm  at  an 
f  arly  age  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  was  there 
employed  in  subordinate  positions  in  various  mer- 
cantile establishments.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  how- 
over,  he  became  a  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  &  S. 
Willets,  his  elder  brother,  Amos,  being  the  senior 
partner.  They  began  by  doing  business  as  hard- 
ware merchants  on  a  small  scale,  but  by  their 
ability  and  uniform  success  soon  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  important  firms  in  the  city. 
They  extended  their  operations  from  general  hard- 
ware to  other  interests,  made  large  investments  in 
the  whale  fishery,  and  formed  trade  connections 
with  California,  Mexico,  where  their  trade  embi-aced 
shipments  of  cotton,  and  with  Texas.  In  1850  the 
elder  partner  retired,  and  Samuel  Willets  asso- 
ciated with  himself  his  brother  Robert  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Willets  &  Company.  In  1863  they  relinquished 
the  hardware  department,  and  the  business  of  the 
house  was  limited  to  commission  work  and  a  large 
leather  interest.  Mr.  Willets  withdrew  from  active 
participation  in  the  business  in  1867,  but  remained 
in  the  firm  for  a  few  years  as  special  partner. 
As  long  as  he  continued  his  business  activity,  he  was 
identified  with  many  important  financial  institutions 
in  the  city:  he  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  director  of 
the  American  Exchange  Bank,  and  at  one  time  its 
president ;  was  a  trustee  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
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pany,  a  director  of  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue 
railroads,  vice  -  president  of  the  Stuyvesant  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  president  of  the  Williamsburgh  Gas 
Light  Co.  He  was  throughout  his  life  actively 
interested  in  numerous  philanthropic  undertakings. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  an 
ardent  member  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Manumission  of  Slaves,  and "  protecting  such  of 
them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated,"  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  liberty  of  a  number  of  persons.  "With  his 
friend,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  he  endeavored  to  secure 
the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  a  law  granting  trial 
by  jury  to  persons  claimed  as  slaves.  He  acted  as 
governor  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  president  of 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  of  the  "Working 
"Women's  Protective  Union,  and  the  New  York  lu- 
firmaiy  for  "Women  and  Children,  imd  was  one  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Association  for  the 
Relief  of  Colored  Orphans.  He  made  large  bequests 
to  the  Woman's  Medical  College  and  Swarthmore 
College,  and  by  his  will  left  $460,000  to  be  divided 
among  these  and  other  institutions  of  similar  na- 
ture. Mr.  "Willets  was  married  in  1816,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Hicks,  a  farmer  of  "Westbury, 
L.  I.  They  had  four  children.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Feb.  6,  1883. 

LOBING,  Frederick  Wadsworth,  journalist, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1848,  son  of 
David  and  Mary  Hall  (Stodder)  Loring.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1870.  Hav- 
ing, even  in  his  college  days,  become  known  as  a 
writer  of  unusual  ability,  he  was  employed  during 
the  following  year  (1871)  in  writing  for  several  news- 
papers and  for  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  "  Appleton's 
Journal,"  "Old  and  New,"  the  "Independent, "  and 
"  Every  Saturday."  In  the  spring  of  1871,  he  was 
sent  by  "Appleton's  Journal"  as  its  correspondent 
on  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition  in  Arizona,  under 
liieut.  George  M.  "Wheeler.  From  San  Francisco, 
he  sent  to  the  "Journal"  a  sketch  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Chinese,  entitled  "Je  Horge,"  and  during 
his  subsequent  wanderings  he  wrote  "A  Council  of 
War,"  "A  Glimpse  ofMormonism,"  "  Silver  Mining 
in  Nevada,"  "  The  Valley  of  Death,"  and  a  number 
of  poems.  The  party  made  explorations  in  places 
formerly  unknown  to  white  men,  and  suffered  terribly 
from  privations  and  the  attacks  of  Indians.  On  the 
way  home  their  stage-coach  was  attacked  by  a 
"band  of  Apaches  near  Wickenburg,  Ariz.,  and  six  of 
the  party,  including  Loring,  were  killed.  His  death 
caused  universal  sorrow  in  literary  circles,  where  the 
leading  authorities  had  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  young  American  writers.  He 
had  published  "Cotton  Cultivation  in  the  South" 
with  Charles  F.  Atkinson,  in  1869;  "The  Boston 
Dip  and  other  Verses,"  and  "Two  College  Friends," 
a  novel,  in  1871.  The  date  of  his  death  was  Nov. 
5,  1871. 

SABLIITG,  Joh.n  Augustus,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Bucksport,  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  June  7,  1835, 
son  of  Amos .  Buck  and  Caroline  ( Hooper)  Darling. 
His  family  settled  in  New  England  in  1633,  and 
have  since  been  prominent  in  public  life  both  under 
the  colonies  and  the  republic.  He  received  a  liberal 
education  and  was  graduated  at  the  State  Military 
Academy  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  U.  S.  artillery,  Aug.  5, 
1861.  His  first  service  was  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md., 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  ordered  to  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  to  command  light  battery  F,  of  his  reg- 
iment. He  was  engaged  in  active  operations  before 
Kew  Madrid,  Mo,,  and  in  the  capture  of  Island  No. 
10,  and  in  addition  to  the  command  of  his  battery, 
was  detailed  in  charge  of  two  companies  of  volunteer 
engineer  troops,  to  make  gabions  and  fascines  and  to 


construct  a  field  work.  The  behavior  of  his  battery 
while  under  fire,  called  forth  special  mention  in  Gen' 
Pope's  report.  On  May  31,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant,  and  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  He  was  engaged  in  active  field- 
service  before  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  on  the  peninsula, 
and  conducted  the  first  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war.  In  March,  1863,  he  was  appointed  major  of 
the  3d  Pennsylvania  heavy  artillery.  He  organized 
tlie  regiment  and  commanded  it  and  Camp  Hamil- 
ton, Va.,  until  June,  then  being  transferred  to  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  While  in  command  of  that  post  he 
held  as  prisoners,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Sen.  C.  C. 
Clay  of  Alabama.  In  October,  1864,  he  was  de- 
tailed as  acting  assistant  inspector-general  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia, 
and  on  being  relieved,  re- 
turned to  Fortress  Monroe, 
remaining  until  Septem- 
ber, 1865.  In  1865  he 
was  brevetted  captain  and 
major  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  services,"  was 
honorably  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service,  and 
joined  his  regular  regi- 
ment, the  2d  U.  S.  artillery 
at  Alcatraz  island,  San 
Francisco  harbor,  com- 
manding that  post  until 
December,1867.  In  1867  he 
took  military  possession  of 
Yerba  Buena  (Goat)  island 
in  that  ]iarbor,under  orders 
of  the  war  department; 
and  he  commanded  the 
post  at  Point  San  Jose  (now 
Fort  Mason),  San  Francis- 
co, until  February,  1868. 
Promoted  captain  on  Dec.  9,  1867,  he  was  removed 
to  Fort  Stevens,  Ore.,  where  he  was  in  command 
until  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  semce  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  army  in  January,  1871.  By 
special  act  of  congress  he  was  recommissioned  cap- 
tain of  artillery,  with  former  rank  and  date  of  com- 
mission, and  assigned  to  the  first  U.  S.  artillery. 
From  May,  1878,  to  July,  1879,  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
ai'tillery  school.  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  then  at  Fort 
Ti'umbull,  New  London,  Conn.,  until  November, 
1881,  when  his  regiment  was  sent  to  Fort  Mason, 
San  Francisco,  and  in  command  there  until  Febru- 
ary, 1889,  with  short  terms  of  duty  at  the  Presidio 
and  on  Alcatraz  island.  In  May,  1890,  his  regiment 
was  ordered  East  and  he  took  post  at  Governor's  is- 
land. New  York  harbor.  Here  he  remained  on  duty 
in  command  of  his  battery,  imtil  promoted  major 
and  assigned  to  the  5th  U.  S.  artillery,  which  he 
soon  afterward  joined  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  commanded  for  four  years,  the  light  and 
heavy  artillery  battalions  at  that  important  post; 
was  transferred  to  the  3d  U.  S.  artillery  in  Oc- 
tober, 1896,  and  in  June,  1897,  after  a  long  and 
faithful  service,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  retired 
from  the  active  list  of  the  army.  He  has  since  re- 
sided at  Madrone  Villa,  near  Rutherford,  in  the 
beautiful  Napa  valley,  Cal.  Maj.  Darling  is  well- 
known  in  the  musical  world,  and  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  August  Mignon,  has  published,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  many  vocal  and  instrumental 
compositions  of  high  merit  and  great  originality. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  the  "Etudes  Me- 
lodiques,  Echos  d'uni  Casemati"  ;  "Village  Remin- 
iscences, Songs  Without  Words";  "In  Memor- 
iam,  Marcia  Funebre";  "Gavotte  Militaire,"  tor 
the  piano,  and  the  songs,  "Recompense,"  "Adrift," 
"Together,"  "In  the  Old  Church  Tower,"  and 
"  Blessed  Dreams." 
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BENTON,  Allen  Bichardson,  first  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  (1871-76),  was  born  in 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1823,  son  of  Allen  and 
Deborah  (Willey)  Benton.  He  studied  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county  and  at  Blbridge  and  Fulton 
academies,  in  New  York  state,  and  in  1845  entered 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia.  After  graduation, 
in  1847,  he  opened  an  academy  at  Fairview,  Rush 
CO. ,  Ind.,  wliich,  during  the  six  years  of  his  manage- 
ment, became  favorably  and  widely  known.  He 
then  entered  Rochester  University,  pursuing  higher 
studies,  and  while  there  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages  in  the  North 
"Western  Christian  University, 
Indianapolis,  lud.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  president,  and, 
having  filled  the  position  with 
credit  for  seven  years,  was 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  at 
Alliance  College,  Alliance,  O. 
He  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1869,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1871  accepted  a  call 
to  organize  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  and  became 
its  first  chancellor.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  university  opened 
in  September,  1871,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  total  en- 
rollment was  130  students,  all, 
but  eight,  being  in  the  prepara- 
tory department.  By  an  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  state  legislature 
provided  for  its  support  three-eighths  of  a  mill  per 
dollar,  upon  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the  state.  In 
addition  there  was  appropriated  the  income  from  all 
land  leases  and  sales,  which,  by  the  congressional  land 
grant  act  of  1862,  had  been  devoted  to  the  support 
of  an  industrial  college  in  the  territory.  During  the 
five  years  of  Chancellor  Benton's  administration"  the 
institution  grew  steadily  in  attendance,and  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  regular  courses  and  teaching  force.  The 
Palladian,  the  oldest  of  the  undergraduate  literary  so- 
cieties, was organizedduringthisperiod— in  1871.  In 
1K76  he  accepted  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  Biblical 
literature  in  Butler  University,  and  in  1886  he  was 
elected  its  president,  resigning,  however,  in  1891,  in 
order  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. In  addition  to  his  college  work,  Prof. 
Benton  has  been  active  in  educational  associations, 
in  writing  for  the  press,  and  in  giving  public  addresses 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
he  has  been  a  successful  instructor  in  three  states  of 
the  Union,  and  is  known  as  an  earnest  and  able 
teacher,  and  a  forcible  public  speaker. 
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FAIRFIELD,  Edmund  Burke,  second  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebraska  (1876-82),  was 
born  at  Parkersburg,  Va.,  Aug.  7,  1831,  son  of 
Mieaih  and  Hannah  Weathers  (Winn)  Fairfield.  His 
father  was  a  nalive  of  New  Hampshire,  a  graduate  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  his  mother,  ,a  Virginian,  a 
daughter  of  the  revolutionary  captain.  Minor  Wynn, 
who  was  also  a  great-grandfather  of  Gen.  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson.  His  father  removed  as  a  missionary 
to  Troy,  O.,  then  an  outpost  of  civilization,  and  in 
that  place  his  boyhood  was  spent.  A  precocious  stu- 
dent, in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  education,  he  learned 
the  printer's  trade  at  twelve,  working  at  it  con- 
stantly until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  indeed, 
relying  upon  it  as  his  principal  means  of  support  until 
he  was  twenty-four.  He  first  attended  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  0.,  and  afterward  Marietta  and 
Oberlin  colleges,  and  was  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
1843,  after  severe  struggles  with  poverty  in  accom- 
plishing his  cherished  purpose.  He  remained  three 
years  at  Oberlin  as  tutor  and  student  of  theology ;  then 
preached  at  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  1845-47,  removing 
to  Boston,  where  he  had  a  pastor- 
ate, and  thence  to  Michigan,  in 
two  years,  to  take  charge  of  Hills- 
dale College.  The  institution  was 
an  academy  with  twenty  scholars, 
but,  by  his  energy  and  devoted 
labor,  it  became  a  chartered  insti- 
tution, with  ample  buildings,  a 
considerable  endowment  and  600 
students.  In  1853,  in  the  temporary 
employ  of  the  American  Tem- 
perance Union  of  New  York,  he 
delivered  seventy-five  addresses  in 
the  western  part  ot  that  state,  se- 
curing, as  was  claimed,  the  elec- 
tion of  Myron  Clark  for  gover- 
nor on  a  prohibition  platform. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  of  Michigan;  begin- 
ning his  career  by  a  speech  of  two 
houi-s  in  support  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  him, 
to  instruct  the  state  senators  at  Washington  in  regard 
to  tlieir  action  upon  the  question  of  slavery  ;  50,000 
copies  of  this  speech  were  printed  for  circulation. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  distribution  of 
railroad  lands,  he  drew  up  the  bill  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  law  to-day.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  on  the  ticket  with  Moses  Wisner, 
and  prior  to  and  during  the  civil  war  took  an  active 
part  in  every  political  campaign,  speaking  (in  the 
states  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana)  and  writing  in 
the  interest  of  the  Republican  party.     In  1863-64  he 
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traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  and  in  1873  and  1883  he  again  visited  the 
Continent,  lecturing,  on  his  return,  in  the  principal 
northern  cities  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Denver.  On 
resigning  from  Hillsdale  College,  he  was,  for  five 
years,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Mans- 
field, O. ;  then,  for  a  short  time,  vp^as  at  the  head  of 
the  Stale  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1876  Mr.  Fairfield  was  inducted  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  The  years  1873-1875  had  been 
trying  ones  for  the  state,  the  ravages  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  drought  having  been  disastrous,  and, 
naturally,  institutions  of  learning  suffered  greatly; 
nevertheless,  the  university  continued  to  advance 
surely,  though  slowly,  through  improvements  in  all 
the  departments  of  instruction  and  through  increased 
attendance.  In  1881  the  list  of  students  contained 
nearly  800  names,  and  the  faculty  had  increased 
from'six  to  fifteen.  Military  drill  was  introduced 
in  1876.  On  leaving  the  imiversity,  Pres.  Fair- 
field became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Manistee,  Mich.,  and  remained  seven  years.  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Lyons.  France, 
and  held  office  four  years.  On  his  return,  he  settled 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  preaching  and  to  lecturing,  having  gained  great 
popularity  by  his  recitals  of  travels  and  experiences  in 
Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine;  a  few  years  later  be- 
coming for  the  second  time  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Mansfield,  O.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and 
numerous  speeches,  sermons  and  articles  in  quar- 
terlies. He  looks  back,  with  justifiable  pride,  on 
his  record  as  a  zealous  worker  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  an  educator  of  7,000  students,  and  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  for  fifty  years.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Denlson  University 
and  Indiana  University;  that  of  LL.D.  by  Colgate 
University;  and  that  of  D.C.L.  by  Hillsdale  College. 
He  has  been  thrice  married  :  AtOberlin,  O.,  in  1845, 
to  Lucia  A.  Jenison  of  New  York  state  ;  at  New 
York,  in  1859,  to  Mary  A.  Baldwin;  and  in  London, 
England,  in  1883,  to  Mary 
A.  Tibbits  of  Manistee,  Mich. 
He  has  seven  children  living. 

HITCHCOCK,       Henry 

Ethan,  acting  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska (1882-84),  was  born  at 
Vergennes,  Addison  co.,  Vt. , 
May  3, 1823,  son  of  Alured  and 
Sarah  W.  Hitchcock;  the  for- 
mer, a  native  of  Brimfield, 
Mass.;  the  latter,  of  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  Henry  went  to  live 
^  P      ^  with    his    eldest    sister,    Mrs. 

bjin-^     <^  Z&i^^iK^'^-    H.    Losey,    at    Potsdam, 
ff  N.  Y.,   her  husband  being  a 

«  professor  in  the  academy  there, 

in  which  he  began  his  preparation  for  college.  He  re- 
moved with  the  family  to  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  Oneida  Institute,,  to  which 
Prof.  Losey  had  been  called.  Here  young  Hitchcock 
pursued  his  studies  until  1836.  At  that  date  there 
were  several  institutions  for  Christian  education  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  (Illinois),  but  Rev. 
George  W.  Gale,  founder  of  Oneida  Institute,  was 
moved  to  establish  another,  and,  securing  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  enthusiastic  friends, 
among  them  Prof.  Losey,  lie  established  the  town 
of  Galesburg,  111.,  and  founded  Knox  College. 
To  that  place  came  Mr.  Hitchcock's  mother  and  her 
family,  after  a  brief  residence  in  Michigan.  In 
this  institution  Mr.   Hitchcock   assisted  in  teach- 
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ing,  and  completed  his  own  course,  in  1846,  being  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  a  woman's  college,  in  connection  with 
Knox  College,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics,  where  he  remained  twenty- 
two  years.  He  resigned  in  1872,  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  then  being  organized,  and  this  position  he 
held  for  twenty-three  years.  Thusit  was  his  privilege 
to  be  a  pioneer  worker  in  the  building  up  of  two  im- 
portant institutions  of  learning.  Possessing  rare 
qualities  as  an  instructor  and  great  kindliness  of 
spirit,  he  endeared  himself  to  the  many  students  in 
both  institutions,  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his 
scholarly  and  Christian  influence  for  so  many  years. 

MANATT,  James  Irving,  third  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  (1884-89),  was  born 
near  Millersburg,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1845,  son  of  Robert 
and  Jemima  (Gwin)  Manatt.  Five 
years  later  the  family  removed  to 
Iowa.  He  was  graduated  at  Iowa 
College  iu  1869.  He  had  already 
seen  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  war 
for  the  Union,  and  done  some  work 
in  journalism,  and  after  leaving  col- 
lege was,  for  a  year,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  "Evening  Post."  But 
his  life-work  was  to  be  that  of  an 
educator,  for  which  he  fitted  him- 
self by  several  years  of  advanced 
study,  under  Prof.  William  D.Whit- 
ney at  Yale,  and  George  Curtius,  at 
Leipzig.  He  was  for  two 
years  professor  of  Greek  at 
Denison  University,  Ohio, 
and  for  seven  years  at  Mari- 
etta College  (1877-84),  and 
chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  for  the  five  years  following.  His  adminis- 
tration there  was  marked  by  extraordinary  progress 
and  prosperity,  and  brought  the  institution  up  to  the 
high  rank  for  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  The 
faculty  was  enlarged  and  strengthened ;  three  new 
buildings  were  added  to  the  solitary  hall  existing 
before;  the  biennial  income  was  trebled;  and  the 
institution  was  placed  in  close  working  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state. 
In  1889  his  enthusiasm  for- Hellenic  studies  induced 
him  to  accept  the  post  of  American  consul  at  Athens, 
which  he  occupied  for  the  next  four  ^ears.  These 
were  years  of  rich  and  varied  opportunity,  improved 
by  study,  travel  and  literary  work,  as  well  as  by 
most  effective  and  acceptable  official  service,  and 
with  this  unique  preparation  he  returned,  in  1893,  to 
take  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  and  history  at 
Brown  University  which  he  still  occupies.  Dr. 
Manatt  has  published  an  edition  of  Xenophon's 
"  Hellenica  "  (1888),  and,  in  collaboration  with  the 
distingjiished  Greek  archieologist,  Tsountas,  "The 
Mycenajan  Age  "  (1897).  This  is  not  only  the  first 
American  work  on  the  subject,  but  the  first  in  any 
language  to  attempt  a  complete  and  systematic  sur- 
vey of  primitive  Greek  culture,  on  the  basis  of  its 
monuments,  as  brought  to  light  by  Schliemann  and 
other  explorers  in  the  past  twenty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  works.  Dr.  Manatt  has  long  been  a 
prolific  contributor  to  the  best  periodicals,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  the  living  Greeks,  as  well 
as  their  ancestors.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
on  examination,  from  Yale,  in  1873,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  causa  honoris  from  Iowa  College  in  1886. 
Dr.  Manatt  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Arietta  Wini- 
fred, daughter  of  Nathaniel  W.  Clark. 

BESSEY,  Charles  Edwin,  acting  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  (1889-91)  and  botanist. 
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■was  boi'u  at  Milton,  AYayne  co.,  O.,  May  31,  1845, 
son  of  Adnah  and  Margaret  Bessey.  He  is  de- 
scended on  both  his  father's  and  mother's  sides  from 
mingled  French  and  German  ancestrj'.  His  father 
was  a  teacher  and  a  farmer  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  1834  removed  to  Ohio,  and  there  Charles 
Bessey  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  He  was  given 
every  educational  advantage  by  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  academies  at  Seville  and  Canaan,  O. 
After  a  scientific  course  in  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  at  Lansing,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1869, 
he  studied  at  Harvard  University  under  Prof.  Asa 
Gray.  From  1870  until  1884  he  was  professor  of 
botany  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  during 
1882  was  acting  president  of  the  college.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  still  holds  the  position.  He 
became  associate-editor  of 
the  department  of  botany  of 
the  "American  Naturalist" 
in  1880,  retiring  to  accept 
a  similar  position  on  "Sci- 
ence": was  president  of  the 
Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  1875  until  1884;  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science,  1883-85;  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1891-94;  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence; member  of  the  Botan- 
ical Society  of  America,  and 
its  president  in  1895-96, 
and  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  science  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Associa- 
tion, 1895-96.  In  1879  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
scientific  periodicals,  and  his  "  Botany  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  "  (1880)  is  a  valued  text-book. 
As  an  author  his  works  are  numerous,  and  are  valu- 
able contributions  to  science.  "  Reports  on  Insects  " 
was  published  in  1873,  and  succeeding  works  are: 
"Geography  of  Iowa"  (1876);  "The  Erysiphei  of 
North  America"  (1877);  "Essentials  of  Botany" 
(1884);  "Reports  of  State  Botanist  of  Nebraska" 
(1887-97);  "Preliminary  Report  on  the  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Nebraska"  (1891);  "Elementary 
Botanical  Exercises"  (1893);  " The  Phylogeny  and 
Taxonomy  of  Angiosperms  "  (1897).  He  is  associate- 
editor  of  "Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,"  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  botany,  1898-98. 

CANFIELD,  James  H.,  fourth  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  (1891-95).  (See  vol.  VII. ,  p. 

MAC  LEAN,  George  Edwin,  fifth  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebi'aska  (1895-  ),  was 
born  in  Rockville,  Conn., 'Aug.  81,  1850,  son  of 
Edwin  W.  and  .lulia  H.  (Ladd)  MacLean.  His  fa- 
ther, a  man  of  public  spirit,  was  a  successful  mer- 
chant, postmaster  of  Rockville,  a  member  of  the 
I.  O.  0.  F. ,  and  later  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  The  earliest 
American  representatives  of  the  family  settled  in 
Hartford  and  Vernon,  Conn. ,  before  the  revolution 
The  genealogy  in  Scotland  reaches  back  to  the 
eleventh  century,  with  a  legendary  line  for  several 
centuries  beyond.  The  Ladd  family  first  came  to 
this  country  in  1633.  Dr.  MacLean  received  his 
l''^?,P?"'^'"''y  education  in  Westfield  Academy  and 
\\  ilhston  Seminary,  Massachusetts.  He  entered  Wil- 
liams College  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1871  ■ 
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completed  a    course   of    study  at    Yale    Divinity 
School  in  1874,  and  then  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  and   Congregational  Society  of  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.     From  1877  to  1881  he  was  minis, 
ter  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian   Church,   Troy, 
N.  Y.     Going  abroad  in  the  latter  year,  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  until  1883,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  semesters  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
devoting  his  attention  especially  to  philology  and 
history.  Biblical  exegesis  and  Old  English  literatui'e. 
He  collated  several  Old  English  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Mu.seum,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipzig.     After  a 
tour  through  Europe,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  shortly  thereafter  accepted  the  chair  of 
English    language    and   literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.     At  the  expiration  of  seven  years' 
service  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  and  spent 
eleven  mouths  in  studying  in  the  British  Museum, 
and   in  making  bicycle    tours  through    England. 
Facilities  were  everywhere  afforded  him  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  English  life  and  thought,   es- 
pecially at  the  great  universities.     He  resumed  the 
duties  of  the  professorship  in  December  1892;  but . 
again   in   1894  he   began  researches  in  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale,  Paris.     In  1891  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London  and 
also  of  the  American  Philological  Society;  and  in 
1895  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Williams  College.     In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  president  of  the  university  senate, 
positions  he  still  (1898)  holds.     He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  U.  S.  agricultural  experiment  station  at  the 
university,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  traveled  in  England, 
Holland  and  Germany,  studying 
the  work  done  at  the  stations  in 
each  country.   Under  him  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to 
unite  more  closely  the  university 
and  the  schools  of  the  state.     In 
1895asummerschool  for  teachers, 
principals  and  superintendents, 
wasopened  at  the  university;  also, 
a  school  of  mechanic  arts  with  a 
two  years  course,  and  a  school  of 
agriculture.     Dr.  MacLean  is  an 
earnest  scholar  and  an  enthusias- 
tic worker,  and  no  labor  seems 
too  arduous,  and  no  research  too 
difiicult,  for  him  to  undertake.  In 
addition  to  numerous  shorter  arti- 
cles and  reviews,  he  has  published 
"JSlfric's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
of  Alcuini  Interrogationes  Sigewulfi  Presbyteri  in 
Genesin  (Halle,  1888);  "An  Old  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish Reader,"  by  Zupitza  (Boston,  1886);  "An  In- 
troductory Course  in  Old  English"  prepared  by 
Prof.    Wilkin  and  K.    C.   Babcock  (Minneapolis, 
1891);  "  A  Chart  of  English  Literature  with  Refer- 
ences" which  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
the  last  in  New  York  and  London  (1893),  and  "  An 
Old  and  Middle  English  Reader  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary  "  (New  York  and  London,  1893). 
Dr.  MacLean  was  married.  May  20, 1874,  to  Clara  S., 
a  daughter  of  Charles  J.  Taylor  of  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.     Througli  her  father  she  is  descended 
from  the  Dwights,  Pyncheons  and  Ives',  of  Colonial 
times.     Having  studied  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  being  a  woman  of  ability,  she  has  assisted  her 
husband  in  his  own  studies. 

EDGREN,  August  Hjalmar,  dean  of  the 
grac^uate  school  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Wermland,  Sweden,  Oct. 
18,   1840.     His  early  training  was  received  in  the 
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public  schools  of  Carlstad.  Later  his  studies  were 
continued  in  the  Lyceum  of  Stockholm  where  he 
completed  his  course  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Having 
passed  his  examinations  for  entering  the  University 
of  Upsala  in  1858,  he  chose  instead  the  military 


profession,  and  was  graduated  in  1860  at  the  Royal 
Military  School  of  Sweden,  and  soon  after  crossed 
the  ocean  to  enter  the  U.  S.  army  during  the  civil 
war.  His  previous  military  training  secured  for 
him  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  99th  New  York 
volunteers.  For  meritorious  conduct  at  tlie  siege  of 
Suffolk  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  aud 
shortly  after  detailed  to  staff  duty,  serving  on  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
planned  and  had  complete  charge  of  the  work  of 
reconstruction  of  the  fortifications  at  Yorktown. 
The  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863  was 
spent  in  this  work.  The  unhealthful  surr6undings 
at  Yorktown,  due  to  the  ravages  of  war,  affected 
the  liealth  of  the  young  officer,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  Returning  to 
Sweden,  he  served  as  officer  in  the  regular  army 
until  1870,  when  again  he  sailed  for  America  to 
devote  himself  to  study.  He  was  graduated  Ph.B. 
the  following  year  at  Cornell  University,  New 
York,  and  after  spending  a  year  teaching  at  the 
military  academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  he  entered 
Yale  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  in  1874,  having  studied  under  the  distin- 
guished philologist.  Prof. William  Dwight  Whitney. 
At  Yale  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  French,  and, 
also,  during  Prof.  Whitney's  absence,  of  Sanskrit  and 
philology.  In  1880  he  was  elected  decent  in  Sanskrit 
in  the  old  University  of  Lund,  Sweden,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1885;  being  then  called  to  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  work  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  greatly  interested  Pi'of. 
Edgren,  and  he  wrote  articles,  setting  forth  its  ad- 
vantages, for  the  Swedish  press.  For  three  sum- 
mers he  taught  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology 
at  Chautauqua.  Again,  in  1891,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  liis  native  land  as  professor  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages in  the  new  University  of  Gothenburg,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  elected  first  president  of  that  in- 
stitution, whose  records  officially  recognize  his  very 
efficient  services.  In  1893,  however,  he  listened  to 
an  urgent  invitation  from  the  authorities  of  the 
University'  of  Nebraska  to  return  there  as  professor 
of  Romance  languages  and  instructor  of  Sanskrit 
and  comparative  philology;  and  he  was  later  made 
the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  that  university. 
The  published  works  of  Prof.  Edgren  cover  a  wide 
field,  and  have  won  for  him  recognition  as  a  scholar 
of  rank.  Besides  many  contributions  to  scientific 
periodicals  in  Sweden,  America  and  Germany,  on 
Romance,    Germanic,    Sanskrit,   and    comparative 


philology,  he  lias  published  various  works  now 
used  as  standard  text-books  in  these  fields;  among 
them,  Sanskrit,  French,  Spanish  aud  Italian  gram- 
mars, and,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Whitney,  an 
etymological  German  dictionary.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished in  book  form  a  series  of  articles  on  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  (1879),  and  "  On 
American  Belles-Lettres"  (1878),  both  in  the  Swe- 
dish language;  the  latter  volume  contains  sketches 
of  American  authors  with  translations  of  their  most 
popular  writings  in  prose  and  poetry.  He  has  also 
made  several  ti-anslations  into  English  and  Swedish 
from  Sanskrit  writers.  Perhaps  his  most  impor- 
tant works  in  translation  are  a  version  of  Longfel- 
low in  Swedish,  and  of  the  Hindoo  drama  "Sak- 
untala,"  in  both  Swedish  and  English.  Prof.  Ed- 
gren is  also  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  poems 
that  have  been  received  witli  unanimous  favor  by 
the  Swedish  press.  In  1880  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
ianne, daughter  of  C.  Steendorfl:,  artist,  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.     They  have  three  children. 

DAVIS,  EUery  Williams,  educator,  was  born 
at  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha  co..  Wis.,  March  29, 
1857,  son  of  Xothrop  Wilson  and  Sarah  Angeline 
Davis.  His  early  education  was  chiefiy  obtained 
from  his  father,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  chui-cl).  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  with  the  degree  of  B.S. ,  in 
1879,  and  during  the  following  winter  studied  as- 
tronomy under  the  noted  Prof.  James  Craig  Wat- 
son. In  January,  1881,  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  won  a  scholarship 
and  a  fellowship  there  in  1883,  and  lield  the  latter 
for  two  years,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  in  June, 
1884,  his  principal  subject  being  mathematics;  the 
subordinate  one,  physics.  In  the  summer  of  1884 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Florida  Agricultural  College  at  Lake  City,  where 
he  remained  until  appointed  to  the  corresponding 
chair  in  the  University  of  Soutli  Carolina.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly," 
"The  Annals  of  Mathematics,"  "  The  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,"  "  The  University 
Studies,"  and  the  "American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics," and  has  published  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Logic  of  Algebra  "  (1890).  In  June,  1886,  Prof. 
Davis  was  married  to  Annie  T.  Wright  of  Lake 
City,  Fla.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  September,  1893. 

SHERMAN,  Lucius  Adelno,  educator,  was 
born  at  East  Douglas,  Worcester  co. ,  Mass. ,  Aug.  28, 
1847.  son  of  Asahel  and  Eunice  (Walker)  Sherman. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  East  Greenwich  and 
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Audover  and  then  entered  Yale,  where  he  took  high 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
his  classmates,  although  known  as  a  devoted  stu- 
dent rather  than  as  a  "participant  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  sports.     He  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
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gree  of  A.B.  id  1871,  and  then  became  teaclier  of 
Greek  and  French  in  Hopkins  Grammar  Seliool  in 
New  Haven,  studying  meanwhile  in  literary  and 
philological  lines  and  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
under  Profs.  Whitney  and  Lounsbury,  in  1875.  In 
1877  he  published  a  translation  from  the  Swedish, 
of  Esaias  Tegner's  "Frithiof's  Saga,"  and  since  that 
time  reviews  and  critical  papers  from  his  pen  have 
appeared  in  print.  In  1882  Dr.  Sherman  resigned 
his  position  in  the  grammar  school  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  in  1891  he  was  made  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  In  1893  lie 
published  "  The  Analytics  of  Literature,"  a  book 
designed  to  serve  as  the  scieutific  basis  of  literary 
interpretation.  He  is  editor  of  the  "  University 
Studies,"  issued  by  the  institution.  He  was  married 
at  Athens,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1878,  to  Anna  Barber, 
daugliter  of  Gen.  Horace  "Williston  of  that  town. 
They  have  three  children. 

BAKBER,  Grove  Ettinger,  educator,  was 
born  in  Freedom,  Portage  CO.,  O.,  Nov.  1,  1843, 
son  of  Myron  Alphonso  and  Marinda  L.  (Streeter) 
Barber.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Myron  Barber, 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Charles  Streeter,  was  born  in  Vermont 
and  removed  to  Ohio  in  1816.  Grove  Barber  spent 
two  terms,  1860-61,  at  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic 


Institute,  now  Hiram  College.  He  enlisted  in  the 
104th  Ohio  volunteeer  infantry,  Aug.  11,  1863,  and 
served  until  June  30,  1865,  when  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Knoxville  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaio-n- 
also  m  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  He 
was  not  wounded  once  nor  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
never  absent  from  the  regiment  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  in  North  Carolina,  when  he  was 
ill.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Hiram 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1871,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.  JI.  in  1874.  He  was  superintendent  of 
village  schools  in  Morgan,  Ashtabula  co.,  O.,  one 
.year  1871-72,  and  then  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  Hiram  College,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  years.  During  the  year  1881-83  he 
was  superintendent  of  city  schools  at  Grand  Island, 
^eb.,  and  then  resigned  to  become  in-ofe.ssor  of 
Latin  m  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  position  he 
now  holds.  He  served  in  that  year  also  as  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  first  state  board  of  examiners  for  teachers' 
certificates.  In  1885-86  he  was  dean  of  the  aca- 
demic college  of  the  university.  In  the  spring  of 
1889  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  and  spent 
u,™?"!^"^'^  '"  ®'"^'y  •■1°'^  tra'»'el  in  Europe.  He  has 
published  onework:  "Latin  Charts"  (1893),  and  has 
others  m  preparation.  Prof.  Barber  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  church,  sometimes  called  the  Disci- 
ples of  Chnst,  and  holds  the  office  of  elder  in  a  local 


organization.  Prof.  Barter  was  married  at  Free- 
dom, 0.,  June  24,  1868,  to  Esther  Bates,  daughter 
of  Ira  and  Olive  (Curtiss)  Gardner,  who  died  in 
1895,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

REESE,  Manoah  Bostic,  dean  of  the  college 
of  law  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  born  in 
Macoupin  county.  111.,  Sept.  5,  1839,  son  of  Simon 
Reese,  formerly  of  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  and  his  early  education  was  limited  to 
the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  district  school  in 
what  was  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  In 
1856  his  parents,  with  their  children,  removed  to 
Clark  county,  la.,  and  opened  a  farm,  where  he 
remained  until  he  attained  his  majority.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
vicinity,  and  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
entered  a  seminary  at  Osceola,"  la.,  which  he  at- 
tended about  two  years.  He  attempted  to  enlist 'iu 
the  Union  army  during  the  civil  war,  but,  owing  to 
an  injury  which  he  had  received  in  his  youth,  lie 
was  rejected.  Upon  his  return  home  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  tlie  office  of  James  Rice,  at  Osceola, 
la. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  forming  a  partnership 
with  his  preceptor.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Ne- 
braska, finally  locating  at  Wahoo,  in  that  state,  in 
1874.  In  1875  he  was  elected  and  served  as  a  dele- 
gate Jo  the  constitutional  convention  which  framed 
the  present  constitution  of  Nebraska.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the 
fourth  judicial  district,  and  in  1878  and  1880  was  re- 
elected ;  and  in  1883  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  bis  state,  holding  the  office 
forsix  years,  during  the  last  two  of  which  he  was 
chief  justice.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  in  1891  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
subjects  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  college 
of  law  of  the  State  University.  -Heheld  the  position 
for  two  years,  when  he  was  made  dean  of  the  col- 
lege; and  is  still  (1898)  in  office.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  and  has  served  as  Grand 
Master  of  that  order  in  Nebraska.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
represented  the  Nebraska  conference  of  that  church 
in  1888  as  a  lay  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  married, 
Jan.  1, 1863,  to  Caroline  Burrows,  formerly  of  Moores- 
ville,  Ind. 

PBESCOTT,  Mary  Newmarch,  author,  was 
born  at  Calais,  Me.,  Aug.  3, 1849,  daughter  of  Joseph 
N.  and  Sarah  (Biidges)  Prescott,  and  younger  sister 
of  the  brilliant  novelist  and  poet,  Harriet  Prescott 
SpofEord.  Her  father  was  a  lumber  merchant,  and 
subsequently  a  lawyer.  The  literary  gifts  and  cul- 
tured tastes  which  distinguished  her  and  her  elder 
sister,  Harriet,  were  in  a  large  measure  inherited  from 
their  parents,  both  of  whom  possessed  more  than  usual 
intellectual  powers.  When  Mary  was  quite  young 
she  accompanied  her  family  to  Deny,  N.  H. ,  and 
afterward  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  she  subse- 
quently lived.  Her  early  years  were  marked  by 
many  privations,  for  her  father  had  become  a  help- 
less invalid,  and  with  the  breadwinner  incapacitated 
the  family  resources  had  to  be  husbanded  with  the 
strictest  care.  Owing  to  her  very  delicate  health, 
Mary  was  educated  chiefly  at  home  by  her  mother 
and  her  sister.  The  latter's  success  in  literature,  fired 
her  with  ambition  to  work  for  literary  honors,  and 
while  still  very  young  she  submitted  her  first  story 
to  "  Harper's  Magazine."  It  was  accepted,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  young  authoress  wrote  contin- 
uously for  the  leading  American  magazines,  her 
contributions  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  poems 
and  short  stories,  all  of  which  are  more  than  usually 
pleasing.  Although  in  the  course  of  her  life  Miss 
Prescott  published  a  voluminous  quantity  of  fugitive 
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writings,  slie  never  attempted  to  publish  them  in 
separate  volumes,  and  the  only  work  of  hers  that 
lias  as  yet  appeared  in  book  form  is  a  juvenile  story 
entitled,  "Matt's  Follies,"  published  in  1873.  Miss 
Prescott  spent  the  closing  years  of  her  life  at  Deer 
Island,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Spof- 
ford.     She  died  June  14,  1888. 

MOBBELL,  William,  clergyman,  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  England,  where  he  received  a 
classical  education,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders 
in  the  established  church.  In  1623  he  was  given  a 
commission  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  in  England 
to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  all  the  New  Eng- 
land churches,  and  joining  the  company  sent  out  by 
tlie  Plymouth  council  under  Capt.  Robert  Gorges 
in  September  of  that  year  he  came  to  America. 
Gorges  made  an  effort  to  settle  his  colony  at  Wessa- 
gusset,  now  Weymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  but  the 
enterprise  was  not  successful,  and  the  colony  soon 
dispersed.  Morrell  then  remained  for  a  short  time 
at  Plymouth,  and  wrote  there  a  Latin  poem 
descriptive  of  "Nova  Anglia,"  with  an  English 
translation,  both  of  which  he  publislied  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1625.  The  verses  were  addressed 
to  King  Cliarles  I.,  and  described  in  particular  the 
animals  and  native  inhabitants  of  North  America. 
Morrell  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  invested  in  him  over  the  churches 
of  the  colony,  and  apparently  never  returned  to 
America.  His  poem,  with  both  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish versions,  was  reprinted  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society's  Collections,  first  series,  1. 125-89. 
Portions  of  it  are  marked  by  much  beauty  of  diction 
and  imagination,  and  the  poem  leaves  a  pleasing 
impression  of  the  scholarly  and  enthusiastic  author. 

CTTBTIS,  Joseph.  Bridgham,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Providence,  R.  1,  Oct.  25,  1836,  son  of  George 
and  Julia  (Bowen-Bridgham)  Curtis.  He  entered  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  University; 
was  graduated  in  the  department  of  engineering  in 
1856;  and  then,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  en- 
gineer, went  to  Chicago  immediately  and  from  Chi- 
cago, in  the  spring  of  1857,  to  a  post  upon  the  Allen- 
town  railroad,  in  Pennsylvania.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  obtained  a  commission  as  an  engineer, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  9th  regiment  of  the 
New  York  state  militia,  and  had  a  place  on  the 
colonel's  staff.  He  remained  an  unpaid  volunteer 
in  this  regiment  for  a  few  montlis,  and  then  went  to 
Washington,  and  for  a  sliort  time  occupied  a  post 
in  the  working  corps  of  the  sanitary  commission. 
When  the  4th  Rhode  Island  regiment  was  formed, 
he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant.  In  November, 
1861,  the  regiment,  which  was  attached  to  Gen.  O. 
O.  Howard's  brigade,  was  ordered  to  join  Gen. 
Sumner's  division.  In  a  few  weeks  it  joined  Burn- 
side's  forces,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Roanoke 
island.  Succumbing  to  the  hardships  and  fatigues 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Col.  Curtis  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Providence  to  recuperate  for  a 
time.  As  soon  as  his  strength  began  to  return  he 
was  impatient  again  to  be  on  duly,  and  several  days 
before  his  furlougli  expired  he  was  on  his  way  to 
rejoin  his  regiment.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Macon,  which,  after  a  month's  onset  upon  it  by  the 
Federal  troops,  surrendered  April  26,  1863.  When 
Col.  Rodman  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier, 
Curtis  was  commissioned  his  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and  soon  after, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel..  After  a  series  of 
adventures  in  which  the  bravery  of  Col.  Curtis  ex- 
hibited itself  most  strikingly,  tliore  came  the  great 
battle  of  Antietam,  in  which  the  4th  Rhode  Island 
regiment  performed  so  gallant  a  part.  Lieut.-Col. 
Curtis  took  command  of  the  regiment  in  the  place 
of  Col.  Steere,  who  was  wounded.  The  regiment 
was  now  in  the  9th  army  corps.     He  was  killed  on 


Dec.  13,  1862,  on  the  outskirts  of  Ph-edericksburg, 
while  marching  with  his  regiment  to  take  part  in 
the  assault  on  the  confederate  works.  His  body  was 
taken  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  interment. 

SCHTJLTZE,   Augustus,   educator,  was  born 
at  Nowawes,  near  Potsdam,  Germany,  Feb.  3,  1840, 
son  of  Lewis  and   Frederica   (Haeseler)   Schultze. 
When  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  his  parents  reiiioved 
to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Gnadenberg,  Silesia, 
where  they  took  charge  of  the  household  affairs  of 
the  Brethren's  house.     Their  son,  who  had  first  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  town;  en- 
tered the    Moravian    school,  taking  a  four  years' 
preparatory  course  at  the    Gnadenberg  Academy; 
then  a  five  years'  classical  course  at  the  Moravian 
College  at  Niesky,  followed  by  a  three  years'  theo- 
logical course  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Gnad- 
enfeld.     Upon  his  graduation,  in  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  Moravian  Boarding  School  for 
Boys  at  Lausanne,  French  Switzerland.     The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  the 
college  at   Niesky,  at  which  he  had  been  gradu- 
ated in  1858.     After  teaching  here  from  1863  to 
1870;  his  special  line  being  the  ancient  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  he  accepted  a  call  ten- 
dered him  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  conference  (the 
general  executive  board  of  the  Moravian  church) 
to  become  a  professor  in  the  Moravian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  and  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  that  institution  ever 
since.    The  branches  assigned  to 
him  were  exegesis  and  dogmat- 
ics in  the  theological  department, 
and  the  advanced  classes  in  He- 
brew, Greek  and  German  in  the 
collegiate     department.      Since 
1885  he  has  held  the  office  of 
president  of  the  college  and  semi- 
nary.    During  this  peiiod  new 
and  commodious  buildings  have 
been  erected  with  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  friends  of  the   in- 
stitution,  and  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged.    For  a  number  of  years 
Pres.    Schultze   combined   with    ,^--ftustio*i^   <fcAjAMTe^ 
his    professional  duties  the  of-  &  </^ 

fice  of  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Elders'  conference,  an  executive  board  of 
three  presiding  elders,  elected  by  the  synod  of  the 
Moravian  church,  to  have  charge  of  the  general  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  this  denomination  in 
America.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  synodi- 
cal  terms.  For  a  number  of  years  he  edited  the  two 
German  papers  of  the  church  in  America,  "Der 
Brueder  Botschafter"  and  "Der  Missionsfreund." 
He  compiled  the  first  Danish  edition  of  the  "Daily 
Text  Book  of  the  Church  "(1888);  and  wrote  in 
German  the  first  complete  "History  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Work  of  the  Moravians,"  with  illustrations 
and  maps  drawn  by  himself  (1889).  In  Eng- 
lish he  wrote  a  small  volume,  entitled  "The  Books 
of  the  Bible  Analyzed,"  which  has  seen  its  fifth  edi- 
tion; also  the  first  "Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of 
the  Alaskan-Eskimo  Language,"  that  has  ever  been 
printed.  In  1896  he  published  the  "  Theology  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  their  own  Words,"  and  the  same 
year,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
synod,  he  compiled  a  new  English  and  a  new  Ger- 
man catechism,  which  have  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  church  authorities.  In  1893  the  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette  College. 
Dr.  Schultze  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Julia  A.  Reck 
of  Bethlehem,  who  died  in  1874,  leaving  one  son. 
In  1876  he  was  married  to  Adelaide  E.  Peter  of 
Gtiadenhutten,  O. 
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TAYLOR,  Robert  Love,  twenty-seventh  and 
thirtieth  governor  of  Tennessee  (1887-91;  1896-  ), 
■svasbornJuly  31,  1850,  in  Happy  Valley,  Carter cc, 
Tenu.,  on  the  spot  where  the  soldiers  of  Jolin  Sevier 
rendezvoused  fortheir  descent  upon  King's  mountain. 
His  paternal  great-grandfather,  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
was  at  the  battle  of  King's  mountain,  and  was  witli 
Sevier  in  all  the  Indian  wars.  He  was  with  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans,  a  brevet  colonel,  and  after  that  was 
general  in  chief  of  the  Tennessee  militia.  Nathaniel's 
son,  James  Patton,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and 
attorney-general  of  the  Wantaugua  district.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  John  Carter,  one  of  the  earliest 
compeers  of  Sevier,  wliose  son,  Landon  Carter, 
figured  most  conspicuously  in  early  governmental 
affairs.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
mother  was  a  Carter,  and  of  this 
family.  James  P.  'Taylor's  son, 
Nathaniel  Greene,  was  the  father 
of  Robert  L.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  College,  and 
a  man  of  much  erudition  and 
polish,  who  distinguished  him- 
self both  as  statesman  and 
preacher.  He  was  noted  as  an 
orator  of  surpassing  power  and 
eloquence.  He  was  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  under 
Pres.  Johnson  and  represented 
his  district  in  congress.  Rob- 
ert Taylor's  mother  was  Em- 
meline  Hayncs,  a  woman  of 
most  brilliant  accomplishments. 
She  was  sister  to  Landon  Carter 
Haynes,  a  Confederate  senator, 
and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators 
the  South  has  ever  produced.  Robert  L.  Taylor 
was  the  fourth  of  ten  children,  six  of  them  boys,  all 
of  whom  became  distinguished.  They  were  equally 
divided  in  politics,  three  of  them  being  Republicans 
and  three  Democrats.  He  was  educated  at  Pen- 
nington, N.  J.,  with  his  brother  Alfred  A.,  who  was 
afterwards  his  opponent  for  governor;  read  law  with 
Judge  Kirkpatrick  at  Jonesboro,  and  was  licensed  to 
practice  in  1878,  and  was  then  immediatelynominated 
by  the  Democrats  for  congress  in  a  district  with 
a  usual  Republican  majority  of  about  6, 000.  He  was 
elected  after  a  most  exciting  and  unique  canvass  in 
which  fiddling  and  dancing  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  He  was  nominated  in  1880  and  again  in  1883, 
but  was  defeated  in  close  finishes.  His  maternal 
uncle,  Landon  Carter,  represented  that  district  in 
congress,  then  his  father,  then  himself,  and  after- 
wards his  brother  Alfred,  each  of  different  political 
affiliation.  In  1884  he  canvassed  the  state  as  elector- 
at-large  on  the  Cleveland  ticket  and  was  appointed 
pension  agent  at  Knoxville  after  the  election.  In 
1886  the  Republicans  nominated  his  brother,  Alfred 
A.,  the  Democrats  called  upon  Robert  to  oppose 
him,  and  then  ensued  the  most  remarkable  political 
canvass  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  The 
state  was  brilliant  with  bonfires  and  people  flocked 
to  their  speakings  sometimes  from  a  distance  of  over 
one  hundred  miles  in  wagons,  horseback  and  afoot. 
It  resulted  in  the  election  of  Robert  Taylor.  He 
was  renominated  in  1888  and  elected  over  Samuel 
W.Hawkins;  polling  more  votes  than  ever  before 
accorded  one  man.  When  his  term  ended  he  re- 
tired to  Chattanooga,  and  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Hon.  Frank  M.  Thompson,  now  railroad  com- 
missioner, but  he  abandoned  it  in  a  few  months  for 
the  lecture  platform,  where  he  has  served  with  most 
brilliant  success,  realizing  "both  fortune  and  fame. 
It  is  said  that  his  equal  as  a  pleasing  platform  orator 
has  never  been  known.  He  was  chosen  elector-at- 
large  again  in  1893.  In  1896  the  Democratic  party 
again  nominated  Gov.  Taylor  for  governor,  and  he 


was  elected  over  Hon.  G.  N.  Tillman,  being  still 
the  incumbent.  His  administration  is  characterized 
by  ability,  but  chiefly  by  the  humanity  and  kind- 
liness with  which  he  dispenses  executive  aft'airs.  In 
personal  appearance  Gov.  Taylor  ranks  among  the 
handsomest  men,  being  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
very  active  and  graceful,  full  of  life,  laughter  and 
fun,  and  is,  moreover,  a  most  delightful  story-teller. 
He  was  married,  in  1878,  to  Sarah  L.  Baird,  of  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C,  a  cousin  of  Gov.  Zebulon  Vance,  and  to 
them  have  been  born  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  living.  His  house  is  at  Johnson  City,  near  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  among  his  many  kindred. 
Gov.  Taylor  has  never  solicited  candidacy  for  elective 
office,  and  was  nominated  for  governor  both  times 
over  his  protest. 

RAIfDOLFH,  Sir  John,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Turkey  Island,  Va.,  1693,  the  sixth  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Isham)  Randolph.  His  father,  a  member 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Morton  MOrrell,  Warwick- 
shire, England,  ariived  in  Virginia  in  1674,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  plantation  on  James  river.  He  aided 
in  founding  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  his 
ten  children  six  sons  were  among  the  earliest  of 
William  and  Mary  graduates.  John  was  one  of 
these,  and  afterwards  he  went  to  England  and 
studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  London.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  became  attorney-general  of  Virginia.  He 
was  knighted  in  1730,  while  in  England  on  a  com- 
mission to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  which  he  represented  in  the 
house  of  burgesses.  In  1736  he  became  speaker  of 
the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  and  in  tlie  same  year 
served  as  recorder  of  the  city  of  Norfolk.  He  wrote 
a  "  Breviate  Book,"  selections  from  which  are  given 
in  the  "Virginia  Historical  Register"  for  1848,  and 
collected  materials  for  a  history  of  the  constitution 
and  government  of  Virginia,  which  were  afterwards 
utilized  by  his  nephew,  William  Stlth.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  Sir  John  in  the  records  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  a  notice  of  him  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Virginia  Law  Journal "  for  April, 
1877.  He  died  at  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  March  9, 
1757. 

WORMELEY,  Katharine  Prescott,  author, 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  14, 
1880,  second  daughter  of  Ralph  Randolph  and  Caro- 
line (Preble)  Wormeley.  Her  father,  who  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth  and  a  grandson  of  Attorney- 
general  John  Randolph,  was  an  admiral  in  the 
British  navy;  her  mother  was  niece  of  Com.  Edward 
Preble,  the  founder  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
Miss  Wormeley  was  living  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out.  Her  patriotic  spirit  led  her 
to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  work  of  the  sani- 
tary commission,  and  after  serving  on  the  hospital 
transports  of  the  commission  on  the  Pamunkey  and 
James  rivers  she  was  appointed  by  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  superintendent  of  nursing 
at  the  Lovell,  U.  S.  A.,  General  Hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth Grove,  R.  I.  Letters  written  by  her  during 
the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1863,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  sanitary  commission,  were  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  under  the  title,  "The  Other  Side  of  War." 
She  has  translated  works  of  Alexander  Dumas  the 
elder,  but  is  best  known  as  translator  of  the  works  of 
Honore  de  Balzac  (40  vols.,  including  memoir  of  Bal- 
zac, Boston,  1886-90),  her  version  being  recognized 
as  the  standard  one  in  English.  An  ediUon  de  luxe, 
illustrated  by  twenty  French  artists,  has  been  given 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  Wormeley  edition.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  " Tribune  "  paid  her  the 
following  tribute  on  the  completion  of  her  labors: 
"  A  conscientious  and  impartial  comparison  of  Miss 
Wormeley's  translations  with  those  of  her  predeces- 
sors and  present  rivals  must  leave  a  conviction  that 
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for  accuracy,  sympathy,  discretion  and  editorial 
judgment  she  stands  alone.  She  interposes  nothing 
between  Balzac  and  the  English  reader,  nothing 
more  than  the  thin  veil  which  the  best  of  translators 
must  always  throw  over  his  work.  Her  style  is  clear, 
supple,  animated,  and  has  sufHcient  colour;  but  if  it 
is  not  the  style  of  Balzac,  which  English  prose  could 
not  pretend  to  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  most  satisfac- 
tory equivalent  which  we  know. ' '  Having  finished  this 
monumental  task.  Miss  Wormeley  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  MoliSre,  and  completed  in  1897  the  transla- 
tion of  his  dramatic  works  in  six  volumes.  Miss 
Wormeley  has  a  summer  home  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  spends  her  winters  usually  in  Newport, 
where  she  is  concerned  in  various  philanthropic 
organizations.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth  Wormeley, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Latimer  (born  1823),  is  the  author  of 
several  novels  and  a  series  of  familiar  histories  of 
France,  England,  Italy  and  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey 
and  Spain.  Her  youngest  sister,  Ariana  Randolph 
Wormeley,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Curtis  (born  1835),  is  the 
author  of  "The  Coming  Woman,  or  the  Spirit  of 
'76,"  a  parlor  play  which  had  much  vogue  in  its  day, 
and  has  been  performed  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

LOUDOIT,  John,  contractor,  was  born  in  Lou- 
don county,  Va. ,  Oct.  33,  1800,  second  son  of  James 
and  Mary  (Boyd)  Loudon.  Before  he  attained  his 
majority,  the  family  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  then 
to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  thence  to  Covington.  John 
Loudon's  next  place  of  residence  was  in  Highland 
county,  0.,  where  he  married  his  cousin,  Narcissa, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Boyd,  who  was  a  surgeon  on  the 
stafiE  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  In  that  same  battle  an 
uncle  of  his  father,  who  was  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  Kentuckians,  was  killed.  After  his  mar- 
riage, John  Loudon  settled  in  Cincinnati,  but,  being 
a  stanch  Democrat,  and  a  believer  in  states'  rights, 
he  preferred  to  live  in  the  South,  and  returned  to 
Covington,  whence,  about  1855,  he  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  While  living  in  Cincinnati,  he  con- 
tracted for  and  built  the  stone  bridge  spanning  the 
Miami  canal  on  Front  street,  near  the  Ohio  river, 
which  still  stands  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
he  laid  the  first  bowlder  pavement  in  the  city,  on 
Broadway.  He  contracted  to  build  a  stone  wharf 
at  Memphis,  and  was  at  work  on  it  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  He  had  collected  stone  sufficient 
to  complete  the  work,  and  while  it  was  lying  un- 
loaded on  the  wharf  the  stone  was  noticed  by  Gen. 
Grant  when  about  to  move  on  Vicksburg,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  carried  to  Vicksburg  and  thrown  into 
the  river  to  alter  the  channel  and  thus  enable  the 
Federal  gunboats  to  pass  the  fortifications  un- 
molested. Although,  owing  to  these  and  other 
obstructions,  the  river  was  diverted  from  the  be- 
leaguered city,  the  work  was  not  accomplished  in 
time  for  Gen.  Grant's  purposes.  While  the  Confed- 
erate vessels  were  lying  at  Memphis  awaiting  the 
Federal  monitors,  Capt.  Loudon  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Confederate  officials  to  take  his  steam- 
boat, the  Granite  State,  to  the  plantations  of  Gen. 
Pillow,  below  Helena,  for  a  load  of  cottonseed  to 
be  used  by  the  Memphis  cotton-seed  oil  mills. 
While  on  this  peaceful  mission  his  boat  was  com- 
pelled to  round  to  at  Helena,  by  Gen.  Hindman, 
and,  being  forced  into  the  Confederate  service,  was 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  array  supplies  and 
sent  with  a  strong  guard  up  the  Arkansas  river  to 
Gen.  Holmes  at  Little  Rock.  It  was  used  as  an 
army  transport  until  the  fall  of  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff  made  it  a  necessity  for  the  Confederates 
to  destroy  all  the  steamboats  on  the  Arkansas.  The 
Granite  Slate,  at  that  time  lying  at  Swan  lake,  was 
committed  to  the  flames.  Her  silvery-toned  bell, 
which  could  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  six  miles. 


was  saved,  and  later  was  presented  to  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Mempliis.  After  the  destruction  of  his 
boat,  Capt.  Loudon  engaged  in  cotton  planting  un- 
til the  war  ended,  when  he  returned  to  Memphis, 
and  completed  the  wharf,  which  is  a  lasting  me- 
mo-ial  of  his  usefulness.  This  long-delayed  work 
finished,  he  returned  to  his  plantation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  Capt.  Loudon's  first  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  died  in  Cincinnati.  He  was 
then  married  to  Miss  Miriam  Trowbridge,  whose 
home  was  near  Vevay,  Ind.,  who  bore  him  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  On  her  death  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Medarah)  Buchanan,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  now 
dead.  Samuel  Medarah,  his  brother-in-law,  edited 
"The  Ohio  Statesman  "  at  Columbus,  during  the 
civil  war.  Capt.  Loudon's  three  sons,  James  A., 
Milton  Boyd  and  Hopkins,  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  The  first-named  is  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Loudon-Penick  Grocery  Co.,  one  of  the 
important  business  houses  of  Memphis.  Capt. 
Loudon  died  at  his  home  in  Arkansas,  Oct.  19,  1884. 
LOTJDON',  James  Arliugton,  soldier  and 
merchant,  was  born  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and  entered 
the  southern  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  May, 
1861.  His  father  was  John  Loudon,  a  merchant, 
contractor  and  planter  of  Memphis,  who,  when  the 
hoy  was  quite  young,  entrusted  him  with  important 
commissions,  among  them  that  of  commanding  the 
steamer,  the  Granite  State,  on  a  trip  to  transport 
cotton-seed  from  Gen.  Gideon  Pillow's  plantations 
below  Helena  on  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Mem- 
phis cotton  -  seed  oil  mills.  These  plantations, 
though  entirely  worked  by  slaves,  were  judiciously 
aud  humanely  managed,  and  impressed  young  Lou- 
don with  the  more  favorable  side  of  slavery.  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  found  him,  therefore,  en- 
tirely in  sympathy  with  the  southern  cause,  and  he 
entered  as  a  private  the  Confederate  army,  in  a 
company  enlisted  by  N.  B.  Forrest,  later  Gen.  For- 
rest. After  participating  in  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  battles  of  Denmark  and 
Holly  Springs,  under  Gen.  William  Jackson,  he  fell 
ill,  aud  on  his  recovery  was  detailed  to  serve  as  pilot 
on  the  Granite  State,  then  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  transport.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived orders  to  burn  the  boat, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  upon  per- 
forming this  service,  he  re-entered 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  first- 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  company 
G,  under  Capt.  Gallespie,  Col. 
Charles  Carlton's  regiment,  Slem- 
mon's  brigade.  Gen.  Cabell's 
division.  He  was  present  at  all 
the  subsequent  engagements  of 
his  regiment,  until  he  was  final- 
ly captured  by  the  enemy  and 
held  a  prisoner  of  war  for  five 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  war  being  over,  he  was  re- 
leased on  parole.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  business  as  planter  on 
the  Arkansas  river,  but  finding  that  unprofitable  on 
account  of  the  tax  imposed  on  cotton,  he  returned  to 
Memphis  and  engaged  successfully  in  business  pur- 
suits. In  1870  he  was  married  to  Virginia  L.  Shanks, 
who  died  on  the  Arkansas  plantation,  at  Swan  Lake, 
July  13,  1873.  He  has  one  son  living.  Lieut.  Loudon 
served  under  Gen.  Price  in  the  advance  into  Mis- 
souri, and  was  ever  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  was 
wounded  in  a  cavalry  engagement  on  Flat  Bayou, 
Ark.,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  The  Federal 
commander  sent  a  posse  to  bury  him,  but  he,  regain- 
ing consciousness,  had  made  good  his  escape.     He 
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was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Confederate 
Relief  and  Historical  Association,  of  Memphis, Tenu. , 
now  the  Confederate  Historical  Association,  in  which 
he  is  still  a  member  in  good  standing;  also  a  member 
of  company  A,  Confederate  Veterans,  and  a  regular 
attendant  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Lou- 
don is  now  (1898)  second  vice-president  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  Association  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  president  of  the  National  Cash  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, chartered  by  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

SHAW,  John,  poet,  was  born  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  May  4,  1778.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  in  1795,  and  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  December,  1798, 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  fleet,  which 
tlieu  sailed  for  Algiers.  In  Africa  he  served  the 
government  in  an  offlcial  capacity  for  a  time,  and  in 
1800  he  returned  to  America,  only  to  sail  forBurope 
in  the  following  year.  He  pursued  his  medical  stud- 
ies at  Edinburgh  University  until  1803,  in  which 
year  he  went  to  Canada  with  the  earl  of  Selkirk. 
From  1805  to  1808  he  practiced  medicine  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  Throughout  his  career  he  was  in  the 
liabit  of  embodying  his  experiences  and  emotions  in 
verse,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  publish  his  produc- 
tions, and  they  were  not  given  to  the  world  until  after 
liis  death  in  1810,  when  a  volume  of  his  poems,  with 
a  memoir,  and  extracts  from  his  foreign  journals  and 
correspondence,  was  published.  Duyckinck  says  of 
the  poems  tUat  "they  are  on  the  usual  miscella- 
neous topics  of  fugitive  verse  of  the  average  order 
of  excellence."  Dr.  Shaw  was  married  in  1807. 
His  death  resulted  from  chemical  experiments 
which  required  him  to  frequently  immerse  his  arms 
In  cold  water.  He  died,  of  consumption,  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  Bahamas,  Jan.  10,1809. 

PITTS,  John  Abraham,  lawyer  and  banker, 
was  born  near  Waynesboro,  Wayne  co.,  Tenn., 
June  3,  1849,  son  of  Jobn  Fletcher  and  Emarintha 
M.  (Montague)  Pitts.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Halifax  county, 
N.  C,  and  his  mother  was  born 
in  Maury  county,  Tenn.  He  at- 
tended the  Male  Academy  at 
Waynesboro,  and  in  1860  entered 
the  Masonic  Academy  at  Clifton, 
but  his  studies  were  interrupted 
by  the  military  operations  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  which  broke  up 
the  work  of  the  academy.  When 
the  institution  reopened  in  1866, 
Mr.  Pitts  entered  as  a  student,  and 
was  graduated  in  1868.  The  suc- 
ceeding fall  he  was  made  princi- 
pal. He  taught  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  in  the  meantime  preparing 
himself  to  enter  the  law  department 
of  Cumberland  University,  at  Leb- 
anon,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  gradu- 
T.  ^  /iJ'..  -  atedinl871.  Mr.  Pitts  at  once  set- 
^^V  /■  \l^a-if ,  tied  down  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Savannah,  Hardin  co., 
Tenn._  He  rode  the  circuit  of  from  four  to  eight 
counties,  and  became  a  prominent  and  successful 
practitioner.  He  determined  in  1884  to  leave  Savan- 
nah and  go  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  he  could  enjoy 
railroad  facilities  and  a  larger  local  practice.  He 
there  formed  a  partnership  with  Stokely  D.  Hays. 
In  1886,  ilarcus  H.  Meeks,  his  present  partner,  joined 
the  firm,  tlie  name  of  which  became  Pitts,  Hays  & 
Meeks.  During  his  stay  in  Jackson  he  attended  the 
courts  in  ten  to  twelve  counties,  besides  being  a  regu- 
lar attendant  upon  the  sessions  of  the  supreme 
court  in  Nashville  and  Jackson,  and  the  federal 
courts  in  both  these  places,  and  at  Memphis.  -  In 
1886  he  organized  the  Second  National  Bank  at  Jack- 


son, and  was  its  president  until  1888,  when  he  left  the 
city.  In  1888  Mr.  Pitts  and  Mr.  Meeks  went  to 
Nasliville,  and  formed  a  partnership  which  still  exists. 
In  1890  Mr.  Pitts  organized  the  People's  Bank  of 
Clifton,  and  has  since  been  its  president.  He  has 
great  moral  courage,  and  does  not  hesitate  when 
asked  to  express  his  opinion  freely  upon  all  public 
questions.  He  is  a  man  of  an  enlightened  public 
spirit,  and  keeps  abreast  with  every  movement  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  material  development,  mental 
growth  and  moral  elevation  of  his  native  state.  Mr. 
Pitts  was  married,  Nov.  5,  1872,  to  Milessa  Ellen 
Kicketts,  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  merchant  at 
Clifton.  She  bore  him  three  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Catherine,  married  Archibald  6.  Williams, 
of  Savannah. 

KEBNAN,  Francis,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Wayne,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1816.  He 
studied  at  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1886;  read  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  From  1854  to  1857  he  was  re- 
porter of  decisions  for  the  court  of  appeals,  and  in 
1860  elected  member  of  the  assembly;  two  years 
later,  1862,  he,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  was 
elected  to  congress  over  Roscoe  Conkliug,  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  He  served  from  1863  to  the 
end  of  the  term  in  1865,  Mr.  Coukling  in  the  subse- 
quent campaign  gaining  the  election  as  his  suc- 
cessor. In  1867  Mr.  Kernan  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,-  and  also  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  report  to  the  legislature  certain  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution,  all  of  which 
were  finally  adopted  in  1874.  In  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  state  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kernan  occupied 
a  unique  position.  He  was  one  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  men,  the  other  membei's  being  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conkling  and  Hon.  Hoiatio  Seymour.  For 
a  long  period  the  three  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  politics  of  the  state,  and  because  theii'  constitu- 
encies centered  in  Utica,  they  became  known  as 
the  "Utica  trio."  Mr.  Seymour  died  in  1886, 
Mr.  Conkling  in  1888,  leaving  Mr.  Kernan  the  sole 
representative  of  political  supremacies  that  In  their 
day  exercised  an  immense  influence  in  the  afliairs  of 
the  state  and  nation.  Mr.  Keman's  identification 
with  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  as  a  leader,  was 
due  to  Gov.  Tilden,  who,  with  unerring  politi- 
cal instinct,  correctly  estimated  Mr.  Kernan's  power 
and  usefulness,  and  promptly  enlisted  him  in  cer- 
tain reform  movements  which  he  had  determined 
upon.  Kernan's  previous  experience  in  the  assem- 
bly and  in  congress  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  for 
becoming  a  leader  in  carrying  out  Gov.  Tilden's 
ideas,  and  he  gave  a  momentum  and  strength  to  the 
workings  of  Democracy  in  the  state  of  New  York 
that  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  molding  of  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  state.  The 
following  fragment  of  a  letter,  found  among  Mr. 
Tilden's  papers,  will  show  the  cordial  relation  which 
exi,sted  between  the  two.  and  gives  an  evidence  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Kernan  was  held: 
"For  so  difficult  a  movement  cooperation  was 
necessary.  The  first  man  I  sought  was  Francis 
Kernan.  His  freedom  from  all  enlanglemenls 
(whether  personal  or  political)  with  cori-upt  interests 
or  corrupt  men,  his  high  standard  of  public  duty, 
his  disinterestedness  and  Independence,  his  tact  and 
eloquence  in  debate,  his  general  popularity  and  the 
readiness  of  his  district  to  send  him  as  a  delegate, 
made  him  my  necessary  ally."  In  1872  Mr.  Ker- 
nan was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor. 
He  was  defeated  by  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  but  his  re- 
verse was  temporary.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Tilden, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  was  elected  by  50,000 
majority.  As  one  of  the  first  results,  Mr.  Kernan 
went  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  term  (^  six  years.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Kernan  marked  a  new  era  in  politics 
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in  New  York.  The  political  career  of  Peiiton 
ended  the  day  that  Kernan  succeeded  to  his  place 
in  Washington.  When  the  convention  met  in  St. 
Louis  to  put  in  nomination  a  Democratic  candidate 
lor  the  presidency  of  the  nation,  Kernan  made  the 
speech  proposing  the  name  of  Mr.  Tilden.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  said:  ■ "  The  taxes  collected  in  New 
York  in  1874  were  $15,000,000.  Mr.  Tilden  has 
been  In  oflSce  eighteen  months,  and  the  taxes  to  be 
collected  next  year  will  be  $8,000,000."  In  the 
canvass  which  followed,  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
did  his  full  share  in  bringing  about  the  remarkably 
close  vote  of  that  year.  Mr.  Kernan  was  a  man  of 
most  decided  views  and  of  erratic  and  original  tastes. 
His  garments  were  modeled  on  fashions  a  generation 
old.  He  was  a  man  of  force  and  intense  convictions, 
thoughtful,  sober-minded,  inflexible,  but  always 
trustworthy  and  invariably  sincere.  He  was  honored 
and  respected  during  life  and  lamented  in  his  death. 
He  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1893. 

WHEELEB,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in 
England,  and  emigrated  to  America  previous  to 
1643.  During  King  Philip's  war  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain, and  had  charge  of  the  troops  at  the  siege  of 
Quaboag,  now  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  "A  Thankful  Remembrance  of  God's 
Mercy  to  Several  Parsons  at  Quaboag  or  Brookfleld  " 
(1676).  In  July,  1675,  he  was  one  of  tlie  military 
escort  who  accompanied  Oapt.  Edward  Hutchinson, 
commissioner  to  the  sachems  in  the  Nipmuck  country. 
Of  this  expedition  he  wrote  an  account  or  "Narra- 
tive," which  is  preserved  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society's  ' '  Collections."  He  was  wounded 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  His  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  1686. 

WOIiLEY,  Charles,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Lincoln,  England,  about  1653.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1674,  and  of  M.A.  in  1677.  In  1678  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  New  York,  and  was 
chaplain  of  Fort  James  for  two  years.  He  wrote  in 
his  journal  that  he  found  New  York  city  "small  in 
size  and  scanty  in  population ;  its  buildings  mostly 
wood,  some  few  of  stone  or  brick ;  ten  or  fifteen 
ships  of  about  100  tons  burthen  each,  frequented  the 
port  in  a  year  ;  four  of  these  being  New  York  built. " 
Wolley  was  a  keen  observer,  and  noticed  in  his  jour- 
nal details  of  Indian  customs,  and  of  the  life  of  the 
colonists,  which  make  the  work  of  great  historical 
intei-est.  It  was  published  with  the  title  "  A  Two 
Years'  Journal  in  New  York,"  in  1701,  many  years 
after  his  return  to  England.  He  left  America  in  1680, 
bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  Gov.  Andros,  in  which 
his  virtues  were  highly  extolled.  In  spite  of  the  gov- 
ernor's statement,  however,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  he  was  an  ideal  clergyman  ;  for  his  style  is  more 
worldly  than  spiritual,  and  in  the  work  there  are  fre- 
quent feeling  references  to  "  good  Madeira,"  which 
are  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  his  sacred  calling. 
He  also  informs  his  readers  ina  preface,  that  after  his 
return  to  England  he  was  divested  of  his  office,  on 
account  of  his  short-comings.  Of  his  subsequent 
life,  beyond  these  few  hints  which  he  gives,  nothing 
is  known.  The  "  Journal  "was  republished  in  New 
York,  in  1860,  with  notes  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan. 

KIBKPATBICK,  William  S.,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  April  31,  1844,  son  of 
Newton  and  Susan  S.  Kirkpatrick.  His  family,  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction,  was  among  the  early  settlers 
of  New  Jersey,  where  the  name  has  long  been  known 
as  an  honorable  and  prominent  one.  His  grand- 
father was  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Amwell,  N.  J.,  for  more 
than  fifty  years  a  man  noted  for  his  deep  piety  and 
great  power  as  a  pulpit  orator.  By  the  maternal  line 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  derives  descent  from  the  Sebring, 
Weygandt  and  other  families.  Having  received  his 
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preparatory  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Easton, 
he  entered  Lafayette  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1863.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
oflice  of  H.  D.  Maxwell,  formerly  president  judge 
of  third  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1865.  For  several 
years  thereafter  he  was  solicitor  for  the  city  of 
Easton,  an  office  in  which  he  constantly  added  to  his 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  and  astute  lawyer.  In  the 
early  part  of  1874  he  was  appointed  president  judge 
of  the  third  judicial  district,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term,  and  served  until  January,  1875.  In  1883  he 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1884  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago.  By  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  Beaver,  he 
became  attorney -general  of 
Pennsylvania  in  January,  1887, 
and  held  the  office  until  Janu- 
ary, 1891.  During  1877-84  he 
was  lecturer  on  munici  pal  1  a  w  in 
Lafayette  College,  and  has  been 
a  trustee  of  the  institution  since 
1890.  He  has  devoted  himstelf 
closely  to  the  law,  and  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
practitioners  in  the  state,  hav- 
ing a  large  and  remunerative 
practice,  and  being  a  familiar 
figure  in  both  state  and  federal 
courts.  In  1896hewas  electedto  /ay 
thefifty-fifth congress,  fromthe  /y~  tj^  xfiC^^t. 
eighth  Pennsylvania  district, 
receiving  a  majority  of  339  from  a  constituency 
theretofore  uniformly  Democratic.  Judge  Kirk- 
patrick is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar 
Association  and  the  Northampton  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, being  president  of  the  latter,  and  the  Pomfret 
Club  of  Easton.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  constant  attendant  of  the  Brainerd 
Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  Easton.  In  1873 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  H.,  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Hale  Jones,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  has  had  two 
children. 

HAMILTON,  Charles  Smith,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Erie  county,  N.  Y. ,  Nov.  16,  1833,  son  of 
Zayne  Alasman  and  Sylvia  Jane  (Putnam)  Hamilton. 
The  original  representative  of  his  line  in  America 
was  William,  son  of  the  famous  Scotch  physician, 
Galliton  Hamilton,  and  a  descendant  of  James,  duke 
of  Hamilton,  at  one  time  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  married  to  Lucy  Berry  of  England, 
and  settled  at  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  1668.  Prom 
them  the  descent  is  traced  through  their  son  Samuel; 
his  son  Benjamin;  andhissonHosea,  father  of  Zayne 
A.  Hamilton,  a  surgeon  by  profession.  His  wife  was  a 
niece  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  of  revolutionary  fame, 
and  daugliter  of  Joseph  Putnam,  also  a  soldier  in  the 
same  conflict.  Charles  S.  Hamilton  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1839,  and  on 
graduation  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  3d  U.  S.  infantry.  After  two  years  of  service  at 
Buffalo,  he  was,  in  1845,  promoted  to  full  rank  in 
the  5th  U.  S.  infantry  and  ordered  first  to  Copper 
Harbor,  Mich.,  then  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Joining 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  of  occupation,  he  participated  in 
the  .siege  and  storming  of  Monterey,  being,  with 
Geora-e  H.  Thomas,  the  first  to  scale  the  outworks. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  join  Scott's  army,  and  with 
it  fought  all  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Molino  del 
Rey,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  he  held  the  command  of  the  company,  and  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  battle,  and  appointed  regimental  quartermaster  of 
his  regiment.     He  served  until  1853  at  Pascagoula, 
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Jliss. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Foi'tTowson,  L  T.,  and 
tlien,  resigning  his  commission,  engaged  in  the  lin- 
seed oil  business.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  made  col- 
onel of  the  3d  Wisconsin  regiment.  In  May,  1861, 
he  w^as  promoted  brigadier  general,  and  after  serving 
under  Gen.  Banks  through  the  Slienandoah  cam- 
paign, he  led  the  advance  division  down  the  Poto- 
mac to  Fortress  Monroe  and  thence  to  York- 
town.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  army 
of  Western  Virginia,  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
division  in  Rosecrans'  army.  During  the  succeeding 
summer  he  served  in  various  engagements  in  northern 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  on  Sept.  19,  1862, 
with  his  single  division  of  leas  than  5,000  men  met 
and  defeated  a  Confederate  force  of  18,000  at  luka. 
Gen.  Rosecrans  was  not  present  on  the  field,  and  tlie 
credit  of  the  victory  was  awarded  to  Gen.  Hamilton. 
Again  on  Oct.  4th  and  5th  he  rendered  memorable 
service  to  the  Federal  cause  by  his  admirable  hand- 
ling of  his  division,  which  changed  the  battle  of 
Corinth  from  disastrous  defeat  to  a  glorious  victory. 
Several  of  Gen.  Rosecrans' movements  had  failed  and 
been  badly  executed,  and  Hamilton's  movements  were 
preci.sely  timed  for  effectual  help.  Gen.  Grant  al- 
ways ascribed  the  success  of  the  repulse  at  Corinth  to 
Gen.  Hamilton.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  of  Grant's  army — Sherman 
having  the  right  and  McPherson  tlie  centre — and,  in 
1863,  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  resigned  from  the  service  in  May,  1863,  and,  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Wisconsin,  resumed  active 
business.  For  twenty  years  from  1869,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  Oil  Works,  and  was  prominent 
in  civil  and  political  life  as  well.  He  was  president 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  Wisconsin  State  University 
(1869-76),  and  U.  S.  marshal  through  both  of  Grant's 
administi'ations.  Gen.  Hamilton  was  married,  in 
1848,  to  Sophia  J.,  daughter  of  Charles  Shepardof 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  They  have  six  sons,  all  living. 
He  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  17,  1896. 

HAMILTON,  William  Reeve,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  June  13,  1855,  son  of 
Gen.  Charles  8.  Hamilton  and  Sophia  J.  Hamilton. 
His  father  was  a  major-general  in 
the  civil  war;  his  uncle,  I.  V.  D. 
Reeve,  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S. 
army;  liis  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather were  soldiers  of  1813 
and  1776.  Tlie  latter.  Dr.  Hosea 
Hamilton,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Washington,  and  served  as  sur- 
geon on  his  staff.  William  R. 
Hamilton's  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  sent  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  University  at  Madison.  He 
had  been  at  Madison  but  one  year 
when  lie  received  an  appointment 
from  Pres.  Grant  to  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
and  reporting  there  in  May,  1872, 
he  went  through  the  four  years' 
course  and  was  graduated  ninth  in 
his  class  in  June,  1876.  He  was  at  once  assigned  to 
the  5th  U.  S.  artillery,  serving  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska, New  Yoi-k,  Connecticut,  Utah,  California 
and  Nevada,  and  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  in 
1883.  Prom  1879  to  1883  he  was  professor  of  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics  in  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, Greencastle,  Ind.  In  the  summer  of  1887  he 
was  detailed  as  instructor  of  the  Connecticut  nation?,! 
guard,  and  the  following  summer  he  was  detailed  on 
smiilar  duty  in  New  York,  and  at  conclusion  of  the 
encampment  was  invited  to  remain  in  that  position 


by  the  state  authorities.  An  order  was  accordingly 
procured  from  the  war  department  constituting  him 
the  first  officer  placed  on  a  permanent  detail  of  this 
nature.  He  remained  there  two  years,  and  in  1890 
was  relieved  at  his  own  request  to  join  his  regiment 
just  starting  for  the  Pacific  coast.  While  in  Indiana 
he  -was  commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief 
of  artillery  on  the  governor's  staff,  and  in  1894 
was  again  detailed  on  college  duty  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  As  a  military  writer,  Lieut. 
Hamilton  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "Elemen- 
tary Principles  of  the  Art  of  War,"  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  war  department  as  a  text-book  in  1887;  of 
"Practical  Military  Instructions  for  the  National 
Guard,"  adopted  by  the  guards  of  many  of  the  states 
(1889-90);  of  a  number  of  serial  stories  for  "  Golden 
Days,"  all  of  a  military  nature,  and  as  a  contributor 
to  many  of  the  most  prominent  magazines  and  news- 
papers throughout  the  land.  He  has  twice  been  the 
recipient  of  first  honorable  mention  for  prize  essays 
before  the  Military  Service  Institute.  The  degree  of 
M.S.  was  conferred  on  Lieut.  Hamilton  by  the  In- 
diana Asbury  University  in  1883,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  that  institution  and  his  distinguished 
scholarship  in  military  science.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Foreign  Wars  and  other  organizations,  and  is 
widely  popular  both  in  military,  literary  and  social 
circles.  He  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Jane  Henrietta 
Bond  of  New  Y"ork  city,  and  has  four  childreu. 

NILES,  Samuel,  clere;yman,  was  born  at  Block 
Island,  R.  I.,  May  1, 1674,  the  first  child  of  Nathaniel 
and  Sarah  (Sands)  Niles.  He  was  the  first  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  from  Rhode  Island,  taking  his 
diploma  in  1699.  Sixty  years  later  the  college  con- 
ferred upon  bim  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.,  in 
recognition  of  his  merits  as  clerg3'man  and  author. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  returned  to  his 
native  island  and  preached  for  two  years  in  a  dis- 
trict known  as  the  ' '  ministerial  lands. "  From  1702 
to  1710  he  preached  in  Kingston,  R.  I. .  but  his  formal 
ordination  did  not  take  place  until  1711,  upon  his 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.  In  his  latter  years  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  and  became  ' '  pastor  of  a  church  in  Charles- 
town  composed  chiefly  of  Indians."  This  so-called 
Indian  church,  made  up  largely  of  Niantics,  was  a 
fruit  of  the  "  Great  Revival,"  and  is  still  in  existence. 
Samuel  Niles  was  understood  to  be  a  Presbyterian, 
but  assumed  some  latitude  of  practice,  as  this  last 
church  has  always'been  known  as  Baptist.  Mr.  Niles 
was  the  author  of  several  theological  and  liistoii- 
cal  works,  "Tristitiae  Ecclesiarum,  or  a  Brief  and 
Sorrowful  Account  of  the  Present  Churches  in  New 
England"  (1745);  "God's  Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence for  New  Eugland  in  the  Reduction  of  Louis- 
burg,"  a  tract  in  verse  (1747);  "Vindication  of 
Divers  Important  Doctrines  "  (HM),  and  "  The  True 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  "  (1757),  written 
in  answer  to  a  tract  by  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  wliicli  also 
called  forth  a  masterly  reply  by  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Among  his  works  left  in  manuscript  was  "A  Summary 
Historical  Narrative  of  the  Wars  in  New  England," 
which  was  printed  subsequently  in  the  ' '  Collections  " 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a  diary 
which  contained  a  complete  history  of  the  town  of 
Braintree.  He  was  twice  married:  in  1716,  to  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Thacher,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  and  in 
1733  to  Ann  Coddington.  Several  of  ijis  descendants 
attained  distinction.  He  died  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
May  1,  1763. 

MOBTON,  Sarah  Wentworth  (Apthorpe), 
author,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  39,  1759. 
Her  earliest  writings  consist  of  verses  contributed  to 
the  "Massachusetts  Magazine,"  and  through  them 
she  acquired  quite  an  extensive  literary  reputation. 
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Her  friend,  Eobert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  even  went  so 
far  aa  to  call  her  the  "American  Sappho,"  and  some 
of  her  poems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  patriotic 
sentiments,  have  a  certain  glow  and  beauty.  She 
was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
versifiers.  In  1790  she  published  her  first  book,  a 
poem  of  four  cantos,  entitled  "Ouabi,  or  the  Virtues 
of  Nature,"  which  tells  a  pastoral  tale  of  an  Indian 
brave,  an  English  sojourner  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  dusliy  maiden  whom  they  both  love.  This  was 
followed  in  1823  by  "  My  Mind  and  Its  Thoughts," 
a  collection  of  verses  and  prose  writings.  The 
author  was  married,  in  1778,  to  Perez  Morton,  a 
Harvard  graduate,  who  distinguished  liimself  in 
public  life  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  later 
years  became  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts. 
She  died  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  May  14,  1846. 

SHANIiY,  Charles  Dawson,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  9,  1811.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1834,  and 
shortly  afterwards  emigrated  to  Canada.  From  1842 
to  1857  he  acted  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  at  Ottawa.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  journalist  in  New  York  city,  where  lie  was 
connected  at  different  periods  with  "Vanity  Fair" 
and  "  Mrs.  Grundy."  At  the  same  time  he  contrib- 
uted a  voluminous  quantity  of  poems  and  prose 
articles  to  the  "  New  York  Leader,"  "  Weekly  Re- 
view," "Albion,"  "Atlantic  Monthly"  and  other 
periodicals.  His  writings  were  sometimes  humorous 
and  sometimes  highly  imaginative.  During  the  civil 
war  he  won  celebrity  for  a  period  by  a  poem,  "  The 
Fancy  Shot,"  which  appeared  in  the  London  "  Once 
a  Week."  He  also  wrote  "A  Jolly  Bear  and  his 
Friends"  (1866);  "The  Monkey  of  Porto  Bello" 
(1866),  and  "The  Truant  Chicken"  (1866).  "The 
Walker  of  the  Snow  "  is  his  best  known  poem.  Mr. 
Shanly  was  also  an  artist  of  considerable  ability. 
He  died  at  Arlington,  Fla.,  Aug.  15,  1875. 

SHEFHEBD,  Nathaniel  Graham,  poet,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1835.  He  was  possessed 
of  artistic  as  well  as  literary  gifts,  and  after  studying 
art  in  his  native  city,  was  for  a  time  a  drawing 
teacher  in  Georgia.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  entered  the  insurance  business. 
During  the  civil  war  he  first  entered  journalism,  a 
profession  which  he  afterwards  followed,  and  acted 
as  war  correspondent  to  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 
He  also  contributed  to  other  periodicals,  and  made 
himself  famous  by  his  popular  war  songs,  the  best 
known  being  "  The  Dead  Drummer- Boy  "  and  "  The 
Roll-Call."  He  died  in  New  York  city,  May  23, 
1869. 

XORLAN,  Albert  Edmund,  diplomat,  was 
born  at  Fallston,  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1850, 
of  Quaker  parentage.  His  grandfather,  Stephen 
Morlan,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia 
in  1750,  and  became  a  farmer  and  Quaker  preacher 
in  Bedford*  county,  Va.  Stephen  reared  a  large 
family  of  sons,  who  scattered  far  and  wide  through- 
out the  United  States.  Richard  Morlan,  born  in  1791, 
the  father  of  Albert  Edmund,  established  himself  as 
an  extensive  manufacturer  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
His  first  wife  was  Caroline  (Okely)  Wilson;  and  his 
second  wife,  a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  John  Okely, 
commissary  general  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
member  of  the  Continental  congress,  and  daughter  of 
John  Okely,  Jr.,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Although  born  to  wealth,  the  boy 
did  not  enjoy  it;  for  the  crisis  of  1853  left  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  so  impaired  that,  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  school  and  earn  a  livelihood.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  it 
devolved  on  him  to  support  his  mother  and  sister  as 
well.  Five  years  later  he  apprenticed  himself  to 
learn  the  jewelry  business,  and  during  the  period 
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that  he  spent  with  his  employer,  who  was  a  German, 
he  became  proficient  in  that  tongue.  A  year  later 
an  opportunity  ofEered  him  to  pursue  his  linguistic 
studies  farther,  for  after  working  in  New  York  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  he  secured  a  good  position  in  New 
Orleans,  and  during  his  four  years  there  made  him- 
self familiar  with  French.  In  1879  he  visited  Cen- 
tral America,  and  established  himself  in  the  jewelry 
and  general  mercantile  business  at  Belize,  British 
Honduras.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  that  city  by  Pres.  Arthur,  and  held 
the  office  during  his  and  Pres.  Cleveland's  adminis 
trations.  During  Mr.  Harrison's 
administration  he  resigned,  and 
opened  a  commission  business  at 
New  Orleans  with  branch  houses 
in  Tegucigalpa,  Bocadel  Toro  and 
Belize.  The  numerous  revolu- 
tions in  Honduras  making  this  un- 
profitable, he  closed  out  the  com- 
mission business  and  returned  to 
conduct  affairs  in  person.  In  1895, 
owing  to  his  former  good  record, 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  consulate. 
This  office,  while  affording  no  op- 
portunity for  attaining  distinction, 
is  a  responsible  one;  the  consul  at 
Belize  has  it  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vance the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  break  down  a 
prejudice  which  exists  in  Central 
America  against  this  country,  and 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  U.  S.  citizens  there. 
All  these  duties  Mr.  Morlan  has  ably  fulfilled,  while 
his  courtesy  and  "linguistic  ability  render  him 
popular  among  his  Spanish  neighbors.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  republic  of  Honduras  and  its  inhabitants, 
while  of  Pres.  Bonilla  and  other  prominent  men  of 
Honduras  he  has  made  personal  f  I'iends.  His  duties 
sometimes  involve  the  delicate  task  of  attending  to 
wrecks  andmutinies,  condemning  and  sellingdisputed 
vessels  and  dealing  with  the  army  of  tramps  and 
criminals  who  swarm  in  Central  America.  During 
his  incumbency  of  the  consulate  Mr.  Morlan  has 
furnished  the  department  of  state  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  reports  on  the  trade  of  British  Hon- 
duras with  the  United  States,  and  suggested  the 
means  of  increasing  it;  these  reports  have  been  very 
favorably  commented  on  by  the  export  and  other 
periodicals.  Through  his  personal  intervention  and 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  permitted  to  successfully  ten- 
der for  public  works  in  Belize.  He  is  zealous  in 
maintaining  his  country's  dignity  by  properly  cele- 
brating the  national  holidays  and  by  entertaining  as 
becomes  his  station,  although  this  involves  much 
personal  expense.  He  was  married,  in  1880,  to  Emma 
M.,  daughter  of  James  Keating,  a  contiactor  and 
large  property  holder  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Four 
children  were  born  to  them.  Six  half  brothers  of 
Mr.  Morlan,  Samuel,  Stephen,  James,  William, 
Charles  and  Erwin  were  born  in  Fallston,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  family  trait,  went  west,  the  two  eldest  to 
California  during  the  gold  fever.  The  four  younger 
brothers  served  in  the  civil  war. 

ROWLANDSON,  Mary  White,  author,  lived 
in  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
date  and  place  of  her  birth  are  unknown.  Her  father 
was  John  White,  colonist,  and  her  husband  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Rowlandson,  first  pastor  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 
On  the  burning  of  that  town  during  King  Philip's 
war,  the  Indians  took  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  her  little 
child  captive.  They  were  subjected  to  the  most 
frightful  hardships,  and  the  baby  soon  afterwards 
was  frozen  to  death.     Mrs.  Rowlandson  remained  in 
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captivity  among  tbe  savages  for  three  months, 
suffering  from  hunger,  cold  and  the  most  inhuman 
insults  and  tortures.  She  was  iiaally  ransomed  by 
the  women  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  her  captivity  in  a  work  entitled  "A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Captivity  and  Kestouration  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Rowlandson  "  (1683).  Tlie  book  excited  great 
interest,  and  went  through  a  number  of  editions  in 
England  and  America,  the  last  being  edited  by 
Joseph  Willard  in  1828. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gridley,  philanthropist  and 
educator,  was  born  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1801, 
son  of  Joseph  N.  and  Patty  (Gridley)  Howe.  His 
father  was  a  ship-owner  and  manufacturer,  and  his 
m'-.ther  a  relative  of  Col.  Gridley,  who  constructed 
the  fortifications  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Providence, 
K.  I.,  in  1831,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1834.  The  Greek  revolution  was  then  in  full  prog- 
ress, and  Howe,  sailing  for  Greece,  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government  as  surgeon,  becoming  later 
ill  the  war  surgeon-iu-chief  of  the  Greek  fleet.  Many 
and  romantic  were  his  adventures  on  sea  and  on  land, 
and  great  were  the  hardships  and  privations  which 
lie  suffered  iu  common  with  the  native  soldiery.  In 
1837  he  returned  to  America  to  raise  money  for  the 
starving  people  of  Greece.  About  $60,000,  andagreat 
quantity  of  clothing,  was  contributed  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Howe 
hastened  back  to  Greece, 
and  personally  superin- 
tended the  distribution  of 
these  supplies,  which  saved 
a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion fromactualstarvation. 
w|\  He  also  founded  a  colony 
"■^  1  of  exiles  on  the  isthmus  of 


Corinth,laboringnightand 
day  to  secure  itsprosperity, 
until  forced  by  a  severe 
malarial  fever  to  leave  the 
country  in  1 830.  His  many 
and  varied  services  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  "  The 
Lafayette  of  the  Greek 
>,-  Revolution,"     and     were 

X—  />     '^y^J^   M  commemorated   in   Whit- 

Cya^^'<::fti^cy  tjer-g  poem,  -The  Hero." 

He  next  spent  some 
time  in  Paris,  continuing  his  medical  studies.  On 
his  return  to  America  in  1831,  he  became  inter- 
ested, through  his  friend  Dr.  Joliu  D.  Fisher,  in  the 
project  of  starting  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  once 
more  crossed  the  ocean  to  study  such  schools  in  Eng- 
land, Prance  and  Germany.  At  the  request  of  Lafay- 
ette, he  carried  relief  (sent  out  from  America)  to  the 
Polish  refugees  in  Prussia,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
consequence  without  trial  in  Berlin,  for  five  weeks  au 
secret.  In  1833  he  entered  upon  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  blind. 
Gathering  together  a  few  children  from  the  high- 
ways, he  tauglit  them  in  his  father's  house,  giving 
exhibitions  of  their  progress  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  arousing  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
In  1833  the  school  was  transferred  with  thirty  pupils 
t.)  a  large  mansion,  the  gift  of  Col.  Perkins,  and  was 
named  the  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Howe  at  a  later 
period  addressed  the  legislatures  of  seventeen  states, 
to  induce  them  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  great  success  attended  the  movement 
everywhere.  As  the  pioneer  of  tliis  cause  in  Amer- 
ica, he  was  obliged  to  create  his  own  working 
machinery,  inventing  a  new  kind  of  map,  much 
lighter,  betterand  cheaper  than  any  in  use,  compiling 
text-books  for  his  scholars,  as  well  as  teaching  and 
supenntending  in  person  every  detail  of  the  estab- 
lishment.    He  founded  a  printing-press  for  the  blind. 


and  printed  a  large  number  of  books,  including  the 
Bible,  in  raised  type.  Tlirough  his  improvements 
the  bulk  of  the  volumes  was  diminished  fifty  per 
cent,  and  the  expense  seventy-five  per  cent.  His 
most  famous  achievement  was  the  edueation  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  first  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  person 
ever  taught  the  use  of  language.  His  reports,  con- 
taining the  story  of  her  instruction,  awakened  the  most 
intense  interest  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  were 
translated  into  the  European  languages.  In  April, 
1843,  he  was  married  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ward,  a  well-known  banker  of  New  York,  and  with 
his  talented  young  bride  visited  England  and  the 
continent,  studying,  as  was  his  life-long  custom,  the 
benevolent  institutions  and  prisons,  and  receiving 
many  social  attentions.  In  1844  he  resumed  his  la- 
bors as  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
retaining  this  position  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  prison  reform  as  early  as  1845, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  Aid- 
ing Discharged  Convicts,  continuing  to  be  its  presi- 
dent until  his  death.  In  1845  he  served  on  the  Bos- 
ton school  committee,  and  brought  about  several 
important  reforms.  In  1846  he  was  a  mernber  of 
the  state  legislature  and  co-operated  with  Dorothea 
L.  Dix  to  improve  the  condition  of  lunatics.  He 
induced  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  number  and  condition  of  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  children  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  re- 
port as  chairman  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
Through  his  efforts,  a  school  for  these  unfortunates 
(the  first  in  America)  was  founded,  in  1848,  at  South 
Boston,  and  he  retained  supei'vision  of  it  throughout 
his  life.  In  1844,  in  cooperation  with  liis  friend, 
Horace  Maun,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  teach- 


ing  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  pupils  in.,the  asylum 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  ami  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  and  testimony  that  the  articulation  method 
was  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1867.  In  1845, 
wlien  the  Texas  question  assumed  prominence,  he 
was  one  of  the  "Conscience  Whigs,"  joining  strongly 
in  the  opposition  to  slavery,  and  becoming  chairman 
of  a  vigilance  committee  to  prevent  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1851, 
of  the  "  Commonwealth,"  an  anti-slavery  paper,  and 
edited  it  for  more  than  a  year,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Howe.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas 
committee,  formed  at  the  East  to  assist  the  free-state 
men  in  their  contest  with  the  slaveholders,  and  was 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  John  Brown.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  sanitary 
commission,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  with  Hon. 
Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Mr.  James  McKay  on  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  freedmen 
of  the  South.     In  1863  a  board  of  state  charities  (the 
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first  in  America)  was  created  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Dr.  Howe,  taking  his  place  on  it  in  1864,  served  as 
chairman  and  wrote  the  annual  reports  from  1865 
until  1874.  His  life-long  experience  in  charities,  his 
powers  of  organization  and  insight  into  principles, 
made  these  of  great  value.  Says  his  biographer, 
P.  B.  Sanborn  :  ' '  The  system  he  devised  for  Massa- 
chusetts now  prevails  to  a  great  extent  there,  and  in  a 
less  degree  in  many  other  American  states,  while  it 
has  been  introduced  in  European  countries  in  some 
of  its  features."  During  the  Cretan  rebellion  of  1866 
he  collected  a  large  amount  of  money  and  clothing, 
and  went  to  Greece  to  distribute  it  among  the 
Cretan  refugees,  for  whom  he  also  established  indus- 
trial schools  at  Athens.  In  1870  Dr.  Howe,  together 
with  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Wade  and  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  were  sent  by  Pres.  Grant  to  San  Domingo  to 
inquire  into  the  resources  of  that  island  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  inhabitants  with  regard  to  annexation. 
Their  report  was  favorable  to  the  project.  Dr. 
Howe  continued  his  active  labors  until  shortly  before 
his  death,  failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
was  a  vigorous  and  prolific  writer,  chiefly  on  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  themes.  His  reports  rank 
among  the  classics  of  pedagogy,  and  his  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolution  "  (published  in  1838) 
passed  through  several  editions.  He  received  many 
medals  and  diplomas  from  European  countries  for 
his  work  among  the  blind,  and  decorations  from  the 
Greek  government  for  his  services  in  the  Greek  revo- 
lution. He  also  received  tiie  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Brown  University.  Five  children  survived  him: 
Julia  Roraana  Anagnos  (who  shared  his  devotion  to 
the  blind),  Florence  Howe  Hall,  Prof.  Henry  Marion 
Howe,  Laura  E.  Richards  and  Maude  Howe  Elliott. 
Dr.  Howe  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1876. 

PXJLLSN,  Slisabeth.  ( Joues)  Cavazza,  jour- 
nalist and  author,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me. ,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Anna  (Daveis)  Jones.  Her  father, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  Portland,  died  when 
his  daughter  was  very  young.  She  was  always  ac- 
customed to  speak  Italian  and  English,  and  received 
thorough  training  as  a  singer  and  pianist  and  in 
musical  theory.  When  little  more  than  a  school-girl 
she  was  taught  journalism  by  Mr.  Stanley  Pullen, 
then  the  youthful  proprietor  and  chief  editor  of  the 
"  Portland  Press,"  for  whose  columns  she  wrote  un- 
signed verse,  sketches  and  book  reviews,  acting  also 
as  musical  critic.  A  parody  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  "Atalanta,"  "Algernon  in  London" 
much  diverted  some  leading  members  of  the  Century 
Club  of  New  York,  from  whom  she  received  a  card 
of  admission  to  that  club,  sent  on  the  supposition 
that  the  drama  was  the  work  of  a  man.  The  card 
bore  the  names  of  Messrs.  E.  C.  Stedman,  Bayard 
Taylor,  R.  H.  Stoddard  and  A.  R.  Macdonough,  who 
always  remained  kind  friends  to  her.  A  second 
parody,  in  which  Mr.  Robert  Browning  figured  was 
not  only  forgiven  by  the  poet,  but  also  rewarded  by 
a  charming  letter.  In  1885  she  was  married  to  Signer 
Nino  Cavazza  of  Modena,  Italy,  who  was  then  in  the 
last  stage  of  mortal  illness,  and  died  in  her  mother's 
house  a  very  few  weeks  after.  She  at  once  resumed 
writing,  becoming  known  to  readers  of  magazines  as 
E.  Cavazza,  and  published  a  volume  of  stories  of  Cala- 
brian  peasant  life,  entitled"Don  Finimondone."  She 
was  editor  of  the  Italian  department  of  the  ' '  Trans- 
atlantic," and  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 
'  'Literary  World,"  also  contributing  to  many  periodi- 
cals. In  1894  she  was  married  to  Stanley  Pullen. 
Her  writings  are  now  signed  Elisabeth  Pullen. 

FOSHAY,  James  A.,  educator,  was  born  at 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  35,  1856, 
son  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Emiline  (GrifiSn)  Foshay. 
He. is  a  grandson  of  Lynes  Foshay,  and  great-grand- 
son of  John  Foshay  of  New  York  city,  a  soldier 
in  the  revolutionary  war.     In  1857  the  family  re- 


moved to  Park's  Corners,  N.  Y.,  where  James  at- 
tended a  district  school.  In  1875  he  entered  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1879.  He  then  taught  for  three  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  Putnam  county,  and  in  1881  was 
elected  school  commissioner,  and  served  two  terms 
of  three  years  each.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents  for  1884, 1885  and  1886.  In  1887 
he  removed  to  Southern  California  and  settled  in 
Monrovia,  where  he  was  induced  to  resume  profes- 
sional work,  first  accepting  a  position  in  grade  work 
in  the  public  schools.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  schools  and  served  for  five 
years.  In  1889  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
school  examining  board  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and 
for  six  years  held  the  position.  IiTlSgS  he  decided 
to  make  Los  Angeles  his  home,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  removal  the  Baptist  church  at  Monrovia 
pa.ssed  resolutions  expressing  their  heartfelt  regret 
at  losing  him.  Soon  after  going  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
was  elected  deputy  superintendent  of  its  schools,  serv- 
ing two  terms  with  such  acceptance  that  in  1895  he 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and 
still  holds  that  office.  He  is  one  of  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Council  of  Education,  and  for 
many  years  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  educa- 
tional movements.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  South- 
ern California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Prof.  Foshay  was  one  of 
a  committee  of  five  which  pre- 
pared a  report  in  regard  to  text- 
books by  direction  of  the  state 
council  of  education,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  state  committee 
that  collected  the  material  for  the 
admirable  educational  exhibit 
made  by  California  at  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  Mason.  On 
Aug.  31,  1882,  he  joined  Blue 
lodge  (Croton  lodge)  368,  at 
Brewster,  N.  Y.  He  was  wor- 
shipful master  of  Monrovia  lodge, 
F.  &  A.  M.  308  (1892-94); 
took  the  royal  arch  degree  in 
November,  1884,  CrotonChapter,  303;  and  was  made 
Knight  Templar  in  Coeur  de  Lion  (now  Los  Angeles) 
commandery,  No.  9,  in  1894,  and  is  now  (1898)  its 
senior  warden.  From  1892  until  1895  he  was  in- 
spector for  the  thirty- sixth  Masonic  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  1897  he  was  elected  junior  gi-and  warden 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  of  California.  He 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Southern  Cahfornia 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  takes  particular  interest 
in  mineralogy,  which  he  has  studied  for  years.  In 
politics  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  Prof. 
Foshay  has  published  addresses  and  papers  on  edu- 
cational topics,  among  them,  "Drawing,  from  the 
Standpoint  of  a  School  Superintendent,"  a  paper  read 
before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  San  Jose 
in  1896;  "  School  Supervision,"  delivered  before  the 
Putnam  county  (N.Y.)Teachers' Association  in  1884; 
"School  Disciphne,"  "Reading,"  "The  Teachers' 
Work,"  "Vocal  Music  as  an  Educational  Factor," 
"Music  in  the  Sunday-school,"  and  "Some  Ten- 
dencies of  Modern  Education,"  delivered  before  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1897.  The 
chapter  on  education  in  the  "History  of  Putnam 
County  N.  Y."  (1886)  is  from  his  pen.  Prof.  Foshay 
was  married,  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1885.  to 
Phoebe  Powell,  daughter  of  Judge  John  G.  Miller 
and  a  member  of  a  prominent  family.  Mrs.  Foshay 
is  an  accomplished  artist  in  oil-colors  and  ci-ayons, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  had  charge  of  the  art 
department  in  Drew  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Carmel. 
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NUTTALL,  Thomas,  botanist  and  ornitholo- 
gist, was  born  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1786.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  at 
an  early  age,  and  for  several  years  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman under  an  uncle  who  was  engaged  in  this 
business  in  Liverpool.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with 
his  employer,  young  Nuttall  went  to  London, 
where  he  fared  worse,  not  getting  steady  work  and 
being  forced  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  was 
known  among  his  associates  as  a  student  of  books, 
and  before  he  left  England  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  branches  of  natural  history  and  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  but  had  not  become  interested  in 
botany.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  found  a  spe- 
cies of  smilax  (catbrier)  that  he  took  to  be  a  passion- 
flower. He  was  referred  for  definite  information  on 
the  subject  to  Prof.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  who 
received  him  most  kindly  and  gave  him  some 
elementary  instruction  in  botany  that  led  Nuttall  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  science.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Prof.  Barton  he  progressed  rapidly  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  gradually  extended  his 
excursions,  until  he  wandered  down  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1809  he 
met  at  Philadelphia,  a  Scotch  naturalist,  John  Brad- 
bury by  name,  who  was  about  to  visit  the  far  West 
on  a  collecting  tour,  and  was  accepted  as  a  traveling 
companion.  Late  in  the  year  they  journeyed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  then  proceeded  northward,  crossing  the 
Kansas  and  the  Platte  rivers  early  in  1810  and  con- 
tinuing their  course  along  the  Missouri  far  into 
what  is  now  North  Dakota.  During  this  trip, 
-which  was  one  of  excessive  hardship,  Bradbury 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the  Indians  and 
Nuttall  was  only  saved  from  death  from  hunger  and 
fatigue,  by  a  friendly  savage.  In  the  beginning  of 
1811  the  explorers  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  enthu- 
siastic Nuttall  started  out 
again,  and  for  eight  years  he 
devoted  his  summers  to  ex- 
cursions in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Everglades  of 
Florida.  In  1817  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  whose  journal  he  be- 
gan to  contribute.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Soci- 
ety of  London.  In  18jl8  he 
publisbed  at  Philadelphia, 
in  two  volumes,  his  chief 
botanical  work,  "Genera  of 
the  North  American  Plants";  much  of  the  type-set- 
ting being  done  by  his  own  hands.  In  October  of 
this  year  he  started  for  a  visit  to  the  Arkansas 
country,  means  having  been  provided  by  several 
friends  and  patrons,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  about  the  middle  of  tlie  montli  of  January, 
1819.  Again  he  was  subjected  to  privations  and  ex- 
posed to  dangers,  but  the  fact  that  the  interior  country 
had  never  been  explored  by  a  scientist  nerved  him  to 
incessant  labors,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
August  that  he  was  checked,  and  then  it  was  by 
fever  and  not  by  the  Indians  he  encountered  lie 
recovered  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  soon 
after  started  for  New  Orleans,  on  his  return  home 
reaching  Philadelpliia  early  in  the  spring  and  com- 
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pleting  a  journey  of  more  tlian  5,000  miles.  Con- 
siderable time  was  now  spent  in  classifying  his  new 
specimens,  and  in  lecturing  on  botany  to  classes  of 
young  men ;  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  was  car- 
ried on.  In  1821  he  published  "A  Journal  of  Trav- 
els into  the  Arkansas  Territory  during  the  year 
1819."  Late  in  the  same  year  he  was  called  to 
Harvard  College  to  become  professor  of  natural 
history  and  curator  of  the  botanic  garden,  his  du- 
ties leaving  plenty  of  time  for  independent  work 
and  study  and  for  the  culture  of  rare  plants.  While 
there  he  published  "An  Introduction  to  Systematic 
and  Physiological  Botany,"  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend  began  to  write  a  work  on  ornithology,  a 
subject  in  which  he  had  ever  taken  an  interest. 
The  first  volume  of  his  "Manual  of  the  Ornithology 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  dealing  with 
land  birds,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1833  ; 
the  second,  devoted  to  water  birds,  at  Boston  in 
1834.  In  1883  an  opportunity  came  to  accompany 
an  expedition  under  Capt.  Wyeth  to  the  Columbia 
river,  and  resigning  his  position  at  Harvard,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  from  thence,  accom- 
panied by  John  K.  Townsend,  a  young  naturalist, 
proceeded  early  in  1834  to  Indeisendence,  Mo.,  the 
starting  point  of  the  expedition.  Leaving  Inde- 
pendence, April  38th,  the  caravan  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  Sept.  3d  reached  the 
Columbia.  The  autumn  was  spent  at  Fort  Van- 
couver ;  two  months  among  the  Sandwich  islands, 
where  Nuttall  added  a  new  science,  conchology,  to 
his  list  of  studies ;  the  following  spring  and  sum- 
mer on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  then,  returning  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  the  two  naturalists  sailed 
for  home  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  arriving  at  Phila- 
delphia in  October,  1835.  In  December,  1841, 
Nuttall  returned  to  England,  an  uncle  having  be- 
queathed him  an  estate  near  Liverpool ;  at  the  same 
time  requiring  him  to  spend  at  least  nine  months  of 
every  year  in  his  native  country.  He  went  unwill- 
ingly, for  he  was  greatly  attached  to  the  United 
States,  but  returned  only  once,  and  then  for  a  six 
month's  visit,  1847-48.  For  the  rest  of  his  days  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  horticulturist;  making 
a  specialty  of  the  cultivation  of  rare  plants.  His 
last  important  work  before  leaving  the  United 
States  was  the  writing  of  a  supplement  toMichaux's 
"North  American  Sylva"  which  was  published  in 
three  volumes  in  1846.  His  first  biographer,  Elias 
Durand,  said  of  him:  "No  other  explorer  of  the 
botany  of  North  America  has  personally  made  more 
discoveries  ;  no  writer  on  American  plants,  except, 
perhaps.  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  has  described  more  new 
genera  and  species."  Nuttall  died  at  his  home, 
Sept.  10,  1859. 

BRYAN,  Mary  Edwards,  author  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Fla.,  May  17, 1843. 
Her  father,  John  D.  Edwards,  was  of  English- 
Scotch  descent,  and  his  ancestors  owned  Amelia 
Island,  Fla.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Louisa  Houghton  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Lord 
Houghton  (Richard  M.  Milnes).  As  she  lived  on  an 
isolated  plantation,  her  education  was  cared  for  by 
her  accomplished  mother,  and  her  taste  for  literature 
was  oraniverous  even  as  a  child.  She  was  sent  to 
boarding-school  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and,  while 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  was  married,  to  I.  E.  Bryan, 
a  young  Louisiana  planter.  Many  of  her  verses  and 
stoi'ies  had  already  been  published.  She  wrote  for 
various  southern  periodicals,  and  when  not  quite 
eighteen,  in  1860,  she  took  editorial  charge  of  the 
"  Crusader,"  in  Atlanta,  6a.  Afterwards  she  edited 
a  tri- weekly  political  paper  at  Natchitoches,  La., 
which  published  gossip,  editorials,  reviews,  poems, 
sketches,  serial  stories,  etc.  One  of  her  stories  in- 
terested the  Appletons  of  New  York,  and  a  few 
months  later    they  brought  out    her   first    novel, 
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■"Manch,"  in  their  best  style.  It  liad  a  remarkable 
success,  and  was  followed  by  others  equally  success- 
ful and  meritorious.  lu  1874  she  took  editorial 
charge  of  the  ' '  Sunny  South  "  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  and 
brilliantly  conducted  that  popular  literary  weekly, 
the  only  successful  literary  venture  of  the  South, 
until  1884,  when  her  fame  as  a  novelist,  and  her 
■  reputation  for  fine  editorial  work,  brought  her 
an  offer  from  George  Monroe  to  go  to  New  York  and 
■edit  and  write  for  his  publications.  During  her 
residence  in  New  York  she  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  literary  labor.  Besides  her  editorial  work,  she  has 
published  each  week  stories  and  sketches,  and  sent 
forth  eight  novels  and  a  volume  of  poems.  She  has 
been  active  in  literary  societies  and  circles,  vice- 
president  of  the  Woman's  Press  Club,  and  chairman 
of  literature  in  the  Sorosis  Club,  where  her  poems 
and  charming  personality  make  her  a  most  attractive 
figure.  For  many  years  her  salon  in  New  York  city 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  delightful  resorts 
known  to  literary  and  journalistic  workers,  and  the 
recognized  Mecca  of  cultured  southerners.  Her  hos- 
pitality was  marked  by  the  munificent  cordiality  of 
her  birthland,  where  cold  formalities  are  sacrificed 
for  more  simple  and  natural,  therefore  more  artis- 
tic, manners,  characterized  by  ease,  wit  and  freedom. 
Her  heart,  molded  after  the  same  pattern  as  her  mind 
and  home,  has  ever  responded  to  the  call  of  patriot- 
ism and  humanity;  to  the  generous  help  of  struggling 
merit,  regardless  of  birth  or  politics.  She  is,  per- 
haps, the  highest-salaried  writer  in  New  York,  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers.  Her 
earnings  go  to  more  noble  demands  than  those  of 
self-indulgence  or  vain  glory.  In  this  age  of  sordid 
greed,  she  is  a  living  example  and  ideal  for  young 
and  aspiring  women. 

WALLACE,  William  Boss,  poet,  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1819.  He  studied  at  Blooming- 
ton  and  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  was  gradu- 
ated in  law,  and  practiced  in  New  York  city  after 
1841.  Literature  engaged  his  attention  as  well  as 
his  profession,  and  he  became  a  constant  and  appre- 
ciated contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
His  first  poem,  "  Perdita,"  published  in  the  ' '  Union 
Magazine"  gained  him  a  reputation  in  literary  cir- 
cles. In  1848  he  published  "Albau,"  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  romance  of  New  York,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  certain  ijrejudices  of  soci- 
ety and  principles  of  law  upon  individual  character 
and  destiny."  Wallace's  poems  appeared  fre- 
quently during  a  period  of  years  in  "  Harper's  Mag- 
azine," the  "New  York  Ledger"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, and  won  praise  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  Duyckinck  describes 
these  productions  as  marked  by  a  certain  grandeur 
of  thought  and  eloquence  of  expression.  The 
poet  published,  in  1851,  a  collection  of  verse  entitled 
"Meditations  in  America  and  Other  Poems,"  which 
contained  a  popular  patriotic  piece  "  Of  Thine  Own 
Country,  Sing."  After  this  he  continued  to  contrib- 
ute to  magazines,  but  made  no  other  collection  of 
his  writings,  although  the  most  successful  were 
reproduced  in  such  works  as  Griswold's  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,"  and  Stedman's  and 
Duyckinck's  American  literature  collections.  The 
best  known  are:  "The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill," 
"Keep  Step  With  the  Music  of  the  Union,"  and 
"  The  Liberty  Bell. "  Mr.  Wallace  died  in  New  York 
city,  May  5,  1881. 

RADER,  Frank,  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
born  at  Eastco,  Pa.,  April  8, 1848,  S(m  of  Aaron  and 
Sabina  (Bower)  Rader.  His  father,  a  German  by 
extraction,  descended  from  a  revolutionary  family 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  well-to-do  miller,  and  in 
public  life  was  conspicuous  as  captain  of  one  of 
the  state  militia  companies.     In  1856  he  removed 
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With  his  family  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Bucyrus 
O.,  where  his  son,  Prank,  was  brought  up  and  at- 
tended school.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiflln,  O.  At  the  graduating 
exercises  he  delivered  an  oration  that  so  impressed 
one  of  the  audience,  Elmer  White,  that  he  in- 
duced young  Rader  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the 
"Tiffin  Star,"  which  he  edited,  and  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism.  He  was  connected  with  this 
newspaper  until  1874,  when  he  sold  his  interest  and, 
removing  to  Clyde,  Sandusky  county,  conducted 
a  profitable  hardware  business  until  1883.  He 
then  removed  to  Calfornia,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  and,  being  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  en- 
terprise of  Los  Angeles,  decided  to  settle  there  and 
engage  in  orange  growing.  The 
salubrious  climate  and  the  out-of- 
door  life,  necessitated  by  the  care 
of  his  orange  grove,  soon  restored 
him  to  health,  and  he  now  be- 
gan to  invest  in  real  estate,  buy- 
ing property  on  Boyle  Heights, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
engaging  in  many  large  opera- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Newall  &  Rader.  He  became 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  South- 
ern California  National  Bank, 
and  has  been  a  director  since  it 
began  business;  assisted  in  found- 
ing the  Home  Investment  and 
Building  Association,"  of  wJiich 
he  is  a  director;  built,  and  owns, 
a  block  on  Broadway,  and  is  part 
owner  of  the  Law  Building  on 
Temple  street.  In  1894  Mr. 
Rader  was  nominated  for  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  elected  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  received  by  any  candidate  for  that 
office.  During  his  term  of  service,  which  lasted  two 
years,  the  administration  of  the  school,  police  and 
fii-e  departments  was  greatly  improved.  His  reputa- 
tion for  administrative  ability  and  for  unselfish  desire 
to  benefit  the  city  of  his  adoption  was  made  more 
evident  than  ever  by  his  official  acts.  Mr.  Rader 
entered  enthusiastically  in  the  effort  to  have  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  meet  in  California  in 
1896,  and  he  visited  the  East  early  in  that  year  to 
endeavor  to  bring  this  to  pass.  He  was  as  prominent 
in  Masonic  as  in  business  circles,  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  Mason  in  Southern  California 
to  be  elevated  to  the  thirty-third  degree  of  Masonry. 
He  was  a  Knight  Templar,  eminent  commander  of 
Los  Angeles  Commandery  No.  9,  and  a  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Occidental  Consistory,  Scottish  Rite,  and 
potentate  of  Al  Malaikah  Temple,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  married  at  Erie,  Pa. ,  June 
16,  1880,  to  Clara  A.,  daughter  of  G.  S.  and  Julia 
E.  Dewey  of  Clyde,  O.  He  died  in  Elsinore,  Cal., 
March  28,  1897. 

STODDARD,  Elizabeth.  Drew  (Barstow), 
author,  was  born  at  Mattapoisett,  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  May  6,  1823,  daughter  of  a  sea  captain  and 
ship  owner.  She  was  educated  at  various  boarding 
schools,  and  the  compulsory  writing  done  in  those 
institutions,  immature  though  it  was,  had  a  quality 
that  distinguished  her  work  from  that  of  her  fellow- 
pupils.  In  1857  she  became  the  wife  of  Richard  H. 
Stoddard,  the  poet,  and  soon  afterward  began  to 
publish  poems  which,  though  not  appreciated  by 
the  public,  excited  the  admiration  of  intellectual 
readers  and  made  them  anticipate  eagerly  her  work 
in  prose.  Soon  an  admirable  short  story  from  the 
same  hand  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  at 
that  time  edited  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  this 
was  followed  by  others  in  the  same  periodical  and  in 
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"Haiper's  Magazine."  Her  first  novel,  "The 
Morgesons,"  wa's  published  in  1863  and  was  praised 
by  Hawthorne.  In  it  certain  types  of  New  England 
character  were  depicted  with  an  insight  equal  to 
that  of  J[rs.  Stowe,  and  the  local  color  was  as  strong, 
thouuh  less  vivid,  as  that  in  the  pages  of  Harriot 
Prescott,  while  the  book  pos- 
sessed a  masculinity  of  style 
that  separated  it  widely  fioni 
the  work  of  those  other  wonieu 
of  genius.  It  was  followed 
by"TwoMen"(1865);  "Tem- 
ple House"  (1867);  "Lolly 
Dinks'  Doings,"  a  story  for 
children  (1874);  and  "Poems" 
(1895).  The  novels  were  re- 
published in  1888,  beginning 
with  "Two  Men,"  for  which 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedmaa 
wrote  an  introduction  in 
which  he  said:  "  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard's novels  appeal  to  us 
through  a  quality  of  their  own 
Written,  I  think,  without 
much  early  practice,  yet  with 
experience  of  life,  their  strong 
original  style — unmistakable  as 
a  human  voice — is  that  of  one  with  a  gift,  and  the 
writer's  instinct  produces  effects  which  a  mere  artist 
tries  for  in  vain.  Style,  insight,  originality,  make 
books  like  '  Two  Men '  and  '  Temple  House '  ad- 
ditions not  only  to  the  bulk  of  reading,  but  to  litera- 
ture itself;  as 'distinct  in  their  field  as  '  Wuthering 
Heights'  and  'Margaret,'  or  even  as  'PJre  Goriot' 
or  'Richard  Feverel '  "  ;  and  further  on  he  says  of 
"  Two  Men":  "  This  novel  will  bear  study;  I  have 
read  it  often,  each  time  with  a  stronger  perception  of 
its  author's  individuality.  Mrs.  Stoddard's  other 
novels,  her  short  stories,  her  fugitive  poems,  are 
marked  by  the  same  qualities.  Th'-y  could  be  the 
work  of  no  hand  save  her  own."  In  the  words  of 
her  husband,  her  novels  and  stories  ' '  are  clearly  and 
always  ilhistralive  of  New  England  life  and  mannei-s, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  realistic 
methods  now  in  vogue  in  American  fiction.  Her 
poems  are  distinguished  by  originality,  vigor,  dra- 
matic quality,  and  love  of  and  knowledge  of  nature. 
She  is  the  only  American  woman  who  has  written 
good  blank  verse." 

HATCH,  Abram,  Mormon  bishop,  was  born  at 
Lincoln,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  Jan.  3, 1830,  son  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  Aldura  (Sumner)  Hatch.  His  grandfather, 
Capt.  Jeremiah  Hatch,  served  under  Gen.  Wash- , 
ington  in  the  revolutionary  war;  he  was  the 
son  of  Nathaniel  Hatch  of  Connecticut,  whose 
ancestors  had  emigrated  from  England  among 
the  earliest  colonists.  His  mother's  father  was  John 
Sumner,  a  member  of  a  prominent  Vermont  family. 
Abram  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of  Lincoln 
and  Bristol,  hut  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  accompanied  his  father  and  family 
toXauvoo,  111.,  where  they  identified  themselves  with 
the  Mormon  religion.  His  father  having  died  in  the 
following  year,  he  made  his  home  with  his  grand- 
father, and  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Nauvoo 
legion.  Later  he  went  to  Greencastle,  Pa.,  where 
lie  was  employed  in  a  store  until  the  business  failed. 
Then  determining  to  devote  his  attention  to  practical 
pursuits,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  for  a 
while  employed  in  a  boat  store  and  bakery;  later  en- 
gaging as  cabin  boy  and  in  other  capacities  on 
Mississippi  ri\er  boats.  Finally,  in  1847,  lie  joined 
his  brother  Jeremiah  at  Sugar  Creek,  la.,  and  accom- 
panying him  to  Florence,  then  the  headquarters  of 
the  Jformon  cimreh,  there  met  Pres.  Young,  who 
had  just  returned  with  his  band  of  pioneers  from  the 


valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Hatch,  however,  re- 
membered previous  experiences  as  an  emigrant,  and 
with  a  view  to  saving  sufficient  means  to  purchase  a 
home  and  outfit  in  the  new  region,  he  once  more  ob- 
tained employment  on  boats  plying  the  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  then  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  he  began  to  journey  across  the 
plains,  and  after  many  thrilling  experiences,  entered 
the  valley  of  Salt  Lake,  Sept.  15,  1850.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  he  was  called  to  go  on  a  three  years' 
mission  to  Europe,  and  leaving  home,  litei-ally 
"without  purse  or  scrip,"  sailed  from  New  York  to 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  labored  with  the  Birming- 
ham conference,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  ap- 
pointed term  of  duty  made  a  tour  of  the  continent 
and  the  British  isles,  returning  in  1867.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  In  Utah  in  August,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Young  to  preside  over  the  Wasatch  county 
stake  of  Zion,  and,  making  his  home  in  Heber  City, 
he  has,  in  thirty  years,  done  much  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  both  town  and  county.  In  addition  to 
the  important  duties  of  his  bishopric  he  also  served 
for  six  years  as  county  probate  judge.  In  the  mean- 
while, his  co-operative  store,  conducted  under  the 
name  of  A.  Hatch  &  Co.,  had  become  one  of  the 
most  Important  in  the  state.  For  twenty  years 
Bishop  Hatch  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Utah,  and  has  won  a  reputation  second 
to  none  as  a  lawmaker;  always  adhering  to  the  true 
American  principle  of  holding  personal  rights  and 
liberties  of  first  importance.  For  two  sessions  he 
was  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  has  especifd- 
ly  distinguished  himself  in 
recommendation  of  meas- 
ures for  protecting  the 
treasury.  Among  impor- 
tant measures  introduced 
by  him  was  that  giving 
the  elective  franchise  to 
women,  and  that  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools :  the 
second,  a  fitting  consum- 
mation of  his  lite-long  in- 
terest In  education.  Bishop 
Hatch  has  traveled  con-  ^^^ 
siderably  throughout  the  /  "'      /Iji 

United  States  and  Mexico;  ^ >%%2J^^^^ 

visiting  many  places  of  In- 
terest and  profiting  by  his  observations  of  men  and 
things.  ■  He  has  been  twice  married ;  first  In  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  to  Permelia  Jane  Lott  of  Lehl  City,  who 
died  in  1880;  and  second,  in  April,  1882,  to  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Wooley  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  has  had  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

WOOD,  Creorge,  author,  was  born  In  Newbury- 
port,  Kass.,  in  1799,  and  was  educated  by  Samuel 
L.  Knapp,  who  afterwards  became  well  known  as 
a  writer.  In  1816  his  mother  removed  to  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  he  accompanied  her,  finding  employment 
at  that  place  In  a  commission  house.  In  1819  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  war  department  at 
AVashington,  and  after  three  years  was  transferred 
to  the  treasury  department,  in  connection  with 
which  he  labored  continuously,  with  brief  intervals 
spent  in  other  cities,  until  he  received  his  final  ap- 
pointment as  chief  of  the  navigation  division. 
Throughout  this  uneventful  career  he  found  time  to 
give  constant  expression  to  the  literary  side  of  his 
nature.  He  contributed  to  the  "Knickerbocker 
Magazine,"  1846-47;  to  the"  National  Era"  of  Wash- 
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ington;  and  to  other  magazines,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  books,  of  a  satirical  character.  The  first  of  these, 
" Peter  Schlemihl  in  America"  (1848),  adopts  the 
outline  of  Chamisso's  work,  and  satirizes  current 
follies  in  financial,  social,  religious  and  educational 
circles.  In  1855  he  published  "  Modern  Pilgrims, 
showing  the  Improvements  in  Travel  with  the  New- 
est Methods  of  Reaching  the  Celestial  City,"  of 
which  the  title  is  sufficient  indication  of  thecontents; 
following  it  in  the  next  year  by  "Mairying  too 
Late — a  Tale,  Designed  to  Illustrate  God's  Provi- 
dences in  the  Relations  of  Married  Life";  and  in 
1858  by  "Future  Life,  or  Scenes  in  Another 
World,"  the  title  of  the  last  being  changed,  after  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Phelp-s'  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  to 
"The  Gates  Wide  Open."  The  author  died  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1870. 

LOW,  Samuel,  poet,  was  'born  Dec.  13,  1765 ; 
at  least  this  date  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  a  poem,  dated  Dec.  11,  1785. 

"  Yes,  twice  ten  years  ago  to-morrow  night 
Began  to  breathe  the  rhyming,  moon  struck  wight." 

Nothing  else  is  known  of  his  history,  and  he  is  only 
saved  from  absolute  oblivion  by  two  small  volumes 
of  poems,  published  by  subscription  in  1800.  The 
poems  reflect  the  fashions  in  literature  then  prevail- 
ing, but  though  somewhat  lacking  in  originality,  the 
verses  are  smooth  and  pleasing.  The  first  of  the 
collection  is  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Washington, 
which  was  recited  by  Hodgkinson,  in  the  New  York 
Theatre,  Jan.  8,  1880,  and  the  following  selections 
treat  frequently  of  patriotic  subjects,  and  as  fre- 
quently of  the  poet's  domestic  joys  and  sorrows. 
There  is  also  a  somewhat  elaborate  poem,  descrip- 
tive of  winter,  and  the  peasants'  fireside,  in  which 
occasional  sordid  touches,  if  less  poetical,  are  per- 
haps more  true  to  life  than  the  optimistic  descriptions 
frequently  written  of  country  life. 

BABTON,  Benjamin  Smith.,  botanist,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  10, 1766.  His  father. 
Rev.  Thomas  Barton,  who  was  a  member  of  an 
English  family  long  settled  in  Ireland,  was  for  nearly 
twenty  years  rector  of  St.  James'  Church  at  Lancas- 
ter; a  man  deeply  interested  in  science,  especially 
mineralogy  and  botany,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  noted  astronomer,  David  Rittenhouse. 
Benjamin  Barton's  parents  died  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  the  year  of  his  father's 
death,  1780,  he,  with  one  of  his  brothers,  was  placed 
in  the  academy  at  York,  Pa.,  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Andrews.  He  had  early  shown  a  fondness  for  botany, 
as  well  as  for  other  brandies  of  natural  history,  and 
as  the  course  of  study  at  York  was  purely  classical, 
he  kept  up  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  out- 
side sources  :  hunting  for  plants,  watching  birds 
and  insects,  collecting  specimens  of  various  kinds  ; 
aided  in  recording  his  observations  by  a  natural  skill 
in  drawing.  After  spending  nearly  two  years  at 
York',  he  went  to  live  in  the  family  of  an  older 
brother  in  Philadelphia,  entered  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  also,  during  his  four  years'  course, 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  one  of  the  Ship- 
pens.  In  the  autumn  of  1786  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  continuing  his  med- 
ical studies,  and  then  removed  to  Gottingen,  where 
he  took  his  degree.  During  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society,  and  won  its  Harveian  prize  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Hyoscyamus  niger  of  Linnaeus  (the  black 
henbane).  On  his  return  to  the  United  Slates,  late 
in  1789,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and 
botany  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia;  being  the  first 
incumbent  of  the  chair.  In  1790  this  institution  was 
united  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  Dr. 


Barton  kept  his  place  through  reappointment,  and 
held  it  duriughis  lifetime.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  university,  and 
occupied  the  chair  until  1813,  when  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  as  professoj'  of  tJie  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  From  1798  until  his  death  he  was 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
These  oificial  positions  left  but  little  time  for  private 
practice,  or  for  indulging  in  journeys  or  excursions 
to  search  for  objects  of  natural  history,  but  through 
others,  especially  the  botanists  Nuttall  and  Pursli, 
who  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  means  wlierewitli 
to  make  some  extended  ex- 
plorations, he  added  con- 
stantly to  his  collections 
and  carried  on  his  investiga- 
tions. One  of  the  branches 
of  science  which  was  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  him 
was  that  of  paleontology, 
but  he  was  never  able  to 
give  extensive  or  sysle 
matic  attention  to  it.  He 
was  cautious  in  making- 
observations  and  in  accept- 
ing information  given  by 
others,  and  was  exact  in 
stating  his  conclusions;  but 
his  literary  style  was  un- 
methodical, not  to  say  in- 
elegant, and  as  a  lecturer 
he  had  few  commendable 

qualities  besides  that  of  instnictiveuess.  Among  the 
works  published  during  his  hfetime  were :  "  Memoir 
Concerning  the  Fascinating  Faculty  which  has  been 
Ascribed  to  the  Rattlesnake  and  other  North  Ameri- 
can Serpents  "  (1796  ;  supp.  1800;  new  ed.,  1814; 
trans,  into  German)  ;  "New  Views  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Tribes  of  America"  (1798) ;  "  Collections  toward 
a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States"  (3  parts, 
1798,  1804  ;  new  ed.,  1810) ;  "Elements  of  Botany" 
(3  vols.  1803;  2d  ed.  1812-14;  rev.  ed.,  one  vol., 
1836  ;  republished  in  England  and  in  Russia) ; 
"  Discourse  on  the  Principal  Desiderata  of  Natni-al 
History "  (1807)  ;  and  the  first  part  of  a  work  on 
paleontology,  entitled  "  Archseologis  Americana; 
Telluris  Collectanea  et  Specimina."  He  published 
the  ' '  Medical  and  Physical  Journal"  and  contributed 
much  to  its  pages  and  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  The  last  paper 
written  by  him  was  a  comnmnication  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  on  the  genus  of  plants  named 
Bartonia  in  his  honor  by  Nuttall  and  Pursh.  Dr. 
Barton  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Naturalists  of  Moscow,  the  Linnaean  Society  of  Lon- 
don, the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the 
Danish  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  and  the  Royal 
Danish  Medical  Society.  His  connection  with  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  dates  back  to  Jan. 
10,  1789,  when  he  was  elected  a  member.  From 
1803  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents, 
and  for  three  years,  1797-99,  he  delivered  tlie  annual 
oration  before  it.  He  was  married,  in  1797  to  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Pennington  of  Philadelphia, 
and'left  two  children.  His  son,  Thomas  Pennant 
Barton,  was  the  collector  of  a  valuable  Shakes- 
pearean library  now  owned  by  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston.  Dr.  Barton,  who  had  suffered  from  ill- 
health  more  or  less  all  his  life,  broke  down  eai-ly  in 
1815,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  sailed  for  France 
for  the  sake  of  the  voyage.  He  returned  m  Novem- 
ber unbeneflted,  and  died  in  New  York  city  on 
Dec.  19th. 

LAKE,  Bichard  Pinkney,  financier,  was 
born  at  Grenada,  Miss.,  Jan.  10,  1848.  His  father 
was  William  Lake,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  an 
eariy  settler  of  Grenada,  who  was  descended  trom 
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an  English  family  that  settled  at  Eastern  Shore, 
Md.,  about  1658.  His  line  was  represented  in  all 
the  early  American  wars;  among  others  his  great- 
grandfather, Henry  Lake,  Esq.,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Maryland  council  of  safety,  May  16,  1776, 
captain  of  a  company,  iu  Brig.-6eu.  Henry  Hooper's 
corps,  of  the  Maryland  line.  Mr.  Lake  inherited 
the  soldierly  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  and  although 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  joined  the  Confederate  forces,  and  was 
elected  second  lieutenant  of  a  military  company  of 
boys.  He  did  not  see  active  service  until  1864, 
when  he  served  as  second  lieutenant  of  a  cavalry 
company  under  Col.  Fisher,  and  later  in  special  serv- 
ice, was  in  command  of  dismounted  men  in  a 
brigade  of  Mississippi  state  forces  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  Returning  home  under  paiole,  he  set  to 
work  to  recover  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  greatly 
wasted  by  the  war,  and  soon  he 
became  a  successful  merchant, 
planter  and  banker.  The  po- 
litical troubles  of  the  time  de- 
manded his  attention,  and  for 
several  j-ears  he  was  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  county 
Democratic  executive  committee, 
but  when  the  question  of  negro 
supremacy  was  settled  to  his 
satisfaction  he  withdrew  from  ac- 
tive politics.  In  1875,  however, 
while  attending  on  invitation  a 
meeting  of  bankers  and  finan- 
cial men  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
though  offering  no  apology  for 
tne  past,  he  took  occasion  to 
voice  the  renewed  loyalty  of 
the  South  to  the  Union,  there- 
by assisting  towards  a  stronger 
reconciliation  between  the  stales. 
After  engaging  for  some  years 
in  various  banking  and  other  financial  under- 
takings, incbiding  that  of  railroading,  being  a 
director  in  the  M.  &  T.  railroad  for  several  years, 
and  its  vice-president  from  1882  to  1884,  Mr. 
Lake  became  general  agent  in  Mississippi  in  1885  for 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York, 
which  position  he  has  held  with  increasing  powers 
until,  in  1895,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  lor 
two  states,  his  agency  having  its  headquarters  in 
Memphis.  Mr.  Lake  is  a  hiember  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Historical  Association  of  Memphis,  and  attended 
the  reunion  of  the  Confederate  veterans  at  Richmond, 
Va.,in  July,  1896;  also  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  in  June, 
1897,  when  he  was  appointed  aide  de-camp,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Lieut. -Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  this 
position,  which  he  still  holds.  In  January,  1878,  Mr. 
Lake  was  married  to  Stella  McKnight  Hoffa,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  McKnight,  Reed  and  HofEa  families 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Donelson  and  Martin 
families  of  Teuuessee,  she  being  a  near  relative  of 
Rachel  Donelson  Jackson,  wife  of  Pres.  Andrew 
Jackson. 

ANDERSON,  Larz,  diplomat,  was  born  in 
Paris,  Prance,  Aug.  15,  1866,  son  of  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  and  Elizabeth  (Kilgour)  Anderson.  When  a 
boy,  Larz  Anderson  removed  from  Cincinnati  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  his  father  had  taken  up  his 
residence.  He  attended  school  at  lionie  and  in  Europe 
until  1883,  where  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
to  prepare  for  Harvard.  He  was  admitted  to  Har- 
vard with  high  standing,  and  after  being  graduated 
with  honors  in  the  class  of  1888,  he  passed  two  years 
iu  travel  around  the  world.  On  his  return  he  en- 
tered Harvard  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Harrison,  in  1891,  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States,  being  nominated 


second  secretary  of  legation  at  London  under  Robert 
T.  Lincoln.  When  the  mission  was  advanced  to  an 
embassy  and  Mr.  Bayard  was  accredited  as  first 
American  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  Mr. 
Anderson  remained  as  second  secretary  until  1893, 
when  he  was  promoted  by  Pres.  Cleveland  to  be 
first  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Rome.  Here,  on 
several  occasions,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
ambassador,  Mr.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Mr.  Anderson 
has  acted  as  charge  d'affaires.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  inheriting 
the  insignia  from  Col.  Richard  Clough  Anderson. 

liEONAKD,  Moses  Gage,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Stafford,  Conn.,  July  10,  1809.  He  was  of  Puritan 
stock,  and  was  the  seventh  in  generation  from  James 
Leonard,  who  emigrated  from  London,  England,  be- 
fore 1647.  This  James  Leonard,  with  his  brother, 
Henry,  established  a  forge  for  tlie  manufacture  of 
bar  iron  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  about  350  years  ago. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  liad  only  the  advantages 
of  the  district  schools  of  his  native  state  for  his  early 
ti'aining,  but  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded him,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  engaged  in 
teaching.  On  March  17, 1833,  he  married  Catharine 
Barmoi'e,  and  removed  to  New  York  city,  to  enter 
a  mercantile  career.  Soon  after  this,  he  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  introduction  of  ice  into  the  New  York 
market  from  Rockland  lake.  From  this  arose  the 
important  ice  industry  of  New  York.  Mr.  Leonard 
procured  from  the  legislature  the  charter  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  a  lai'ge  stockholder,  director,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  successively,  until  1869.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Washington  Ice  Co. 
He  successfully  conducted  the  management  of  the 
company  for  four  years,  paying  $150,000  in  divi- 
dends, and  bi'inging  its  capital  stock  to  $110  ashare, 
or  more  than  forty  per  cent,  above  its  saleable  value 
when  he  took  charge.  In  1840  Mr.  Leonard,  by 
urgent  persuasion,  accepted  the  position  of  alderman 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  held  for  three 
years.  With  him  were  associated  such  men  as  Peter 
Cooper,  Egbert  Benson,  and  James  Graham,  after- 
ward judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  It  was,  at  that 
time,  counted  an  honor  to  be  an  alderman,  and  with 
the  ofllce  were  connected  judicial  functions;  the 
aldermen  taking  turns  as  judges.  Mr.  Leonard  was 
chairman  of  the  committees  on  arts  and  sciences  and 
schools  and  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  finance  committee.  As  chairman 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct  committee,  he  was  intnasted 
with  the  important  work  of  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing the  water  pipes  of  the  city,  a  task  which 
he  performed  with  prudent  care,  wise  economy  and 
sound  discretion..  In  1844  Mr.  Leonard  was  elected 
to  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  He  was  renominated  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  congress,  but  defeated,  owing  to  the  Native 
American  excitement.  He  had  to  overcome  the 
united  opposition  of  the  Whigs  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans, who,  in  the  preceding  spring,  had  elected 
Mayor  Hai'per  by  3,400  majority,  but  reduced  this 
majority  to  ninety-five  in  the  congressional  contest, 
and  this  he  always  counted  as  the  greatest  of  his 
political  triumphs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  only  defeat  he  ever  met  when  running  for 
oflice.  In  1846  he  was  elected  commissioner  of  char- 
ity and  alms,  and  continued  to  hold  oflice  until 
1849,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  California.  As  commissioner,  Mr. 
Leonard  rendered  great  service  to  the  city,  in  build- 
ing new  county  buildings,  organizing  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  instituting  the  children's  department 
homes  on  Randall's  island,  the  plans  of  which  were 
personally  designed  by  him.  His  intention  was  not 
simply  to  separate  the  sexes,   but  to  classify  and 
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provide  separate  buildings  for  those  of  different  ages 
committed  to  the  city's  care.  Returning  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1851,  Mr.  Leonard  resumed  active  service 
in  the  ice  business.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  was 
called  upon  by  Gov.  Morgan,  Judge  Robertson  and 
others,  to  organize  a  regiment.  This  was  soon  ef- 
fected, and  the  35th  (afterward  the  6th)  artillery 
corps,  fully  equipped,  was  sent  to  tlie  defense  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Leonard  was  then  made  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  tenth  congressional  district,  and  made 
the  first  two  drafts  in  that  district,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  from  riotous  mobs.  Before  the  wai-,  Mr.  Leon- 
ard acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  afterward 
was  allied  with  the  Republicans,  and  acted  with 
them  until  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the 
presidency,  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land. His  stout  opposition  to  the  protective  tariff 
and  to  the  extravagance  of  the  Republicans  in  con- 
gress caused  Mr.  Leonard  to  continue  his  support  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  whom  he  admired  for  his  independ- 
ence and  courage.  In  1868  Mr.  Leonard  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  where  he  still  resides.  Of  late  years, 
owing  to  his  age  and  declining  strength,  he  has 
taken  but  little  part  in  politics  or  business,  but  is  well 
known  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  respected  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honor  by  all. 

SEARS,  Edmund  Hanailton,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Sandisfleld,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Apr.  6, 
1810.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and,  though  a 
prominent  and  influential  man  in  his  village,  was  of 
narrow  means,  and  through  his  boyhood  Edmund 
Sears  was  accustomed  to  hard  labor,  both  summer 
and  winter.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  unusual 
literary  skill,  and  wrote  hymns  and  sermons  when 
he  was  a  mere  boy.  His  strong  desire  for  a  colle- 
giate education  was,  with  some  difficulty,  gratified, 
and  after  a  brief  preparation  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  1831,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  figure  in  his 
class  by  reason  of  his  resolute  character,  his  scholar- 
ship, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  composed 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  college  in  1834,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1837.  He  preached  for  a  short  time  as  a 
missionary  at  Toledo,  O. ;  was  ordained  as  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  in  1839; 
but  soon  accepted  a  call  from  the  Unitarian  Society  at 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
In  1848  he  was  resettled  at  Wayland,  and  lived 
quietly  and  happily  there  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
His  religious  works  were  widely  read  and  circulated, 
and  caused  him  to  receive  many  calls  from  the 
larger  and  wealthier  societies  of  the  Unitarian  body. 
But  his  Iiealth  was  always  delicate,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  seclusion  of  a  small  country  parish,  that 
he  might  have  leisure  for  writing  and  study.  In 
1865  he  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Weston, 
Mass.,  and  in  1867  removed  to  that  town.  Dr. 
Sears' published  works  are:  "Regeneration "(1853, 
9lh  ed.,  1873);  "  Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time"  (1857); 
"  Athanasia,  or  Foregleams  of  Immortality  "  (1860); 
"The  Fourth  Gospel:  the  Heart  of  Christ" 
(1872);  "Sermons  and  Songs"  (1875);  and  "Christ 
in  tlie  Life,"  the  latter  volume,  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons and  lyrical  pieces,  being  issued  after  his  death. 
He  was  tor  many  years  editor  of  the  "  Monthly  Re- 
ligious Magazine,"  published  in  Boston,  and  he 
wrote  a  number  of  poems,  mostly  religious,  two  of 
which,  "It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear,"  and 
"Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night,"  are  widely- 
known  and  sung.  For  two  reasons  Dr.  Sears' 
writings  have  had  a  unique  place  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  time  :  they  show  a  catholicity  of 
spirit,  and  a  depth  and  intensity  of  religious  feeling 
that  have  made  them  acceptable  to  those  of  widely 
differing  beliefs,  and  they  give  a  clear  and  forcible 


exposition  of  some  features  of  the  philosophy  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  whose  works  Mr.  Sears  read 
and  accepted  .to  a  considerable  extent.  Dr.  Sears 
was  much  loved  and  reverenced  by  those  who 
knew  him,  as  his  character  was  to  an  unusual  degree 
unworldly,  elevated,  and  consecrated.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1871  by  Union 
College.  He  was  married  during  his  pastorate  at 
Wayland  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Bbenezer  Bacon,  of 
Barnstable,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  Jr.,  born  at 
Wayland,  April  20,  1853,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1874 ;  taught  in  the  Normal  Institute  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  one  year;  was  instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek  In  the  State  University  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  for 
eight  years  ;  in  1885-91  had  a  private  school  for 
girls;  then  became  principal  of  Mary  Institute,  St. 
Louis,  a  branch  of  Washington  University.  Rev. 
Edmund  H.  Sears,  D.D.,  died  at  Weston,  Mass., 
Jan.  16,  1876. 

HOrrMAN,  Charles  Fenno,  author,  was  born 
in  New  Yox'k  city  in  1806,  son  of  Judge  Josiah  Og- 
den  Hoffman.     His  family  was  among  the  earliest 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  state,  and  has  always 
held  an  honorable  position,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs.     His  maternal  grandfather,  from  whom 
his  middle  name  is  derived,  was  a  prominent  politi- 
cian of  Philadelphia  and  active  in  the  revolution. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  an  academy  in 
Poughkeepsie,  and  then,  after  a  year's  private  tuition, 
entered  Columbia  College.      His  youthful  inclina- 
tions were  rather  more  toward  literary  pursuits  than 
the  pure  sciences,  and  while  in  college  he  was  ever 
foremost  in  the  debating  societies  and  a  great  favor- 
ite of  the  students,  but  his  scholarship  seems  to  have 
been  so  low  that  he  did  not  remain  for  graduation. 
He  was,  however,  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  not  long  after.     In  spite  of  a  painful  accident 
in  his  eleventh  year,  which  necessitated  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  right  leg,  he  was  ambitious  of  success  in 
athletics,  and  was  very  generally  noted  for  his  feats 
of  strength  and  agility.     At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Harmanus  Bleecker  of  Albany, 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1827,  practiced  for  three  years  in 
New  York  city.     Finally,  in  1830, 
he  gave  up  his  legal  business  en- 
tirely,  and  adopted  literature  as 
his  profession;  becoming  joint  edi- 
tor   with    Charles    King    of    the 
New  York  "American."    In  1834 
he   founded   the  "Knickerbocker 
Magazine,"   and,    after   disposing 
of  it  to  Timothy  Flint,  purchased 
from  Henry  William  Herbert  the 
"American    Monthly  Magazine," 
which  he  edited  for  many  years. 
He  was   afterward  editor  of  the 
' '  New  York  Mirror  "  and  the  "  Lit- 
eraiy  World "  ;  but,  in  1849,  his 
literary  career  came  to  a  sad  close 
in  mental  disorder,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.     In 
addition  to  his  journalistic  work,  he  contributed  to 
the  press  various  poems  and  songs,  which,  in  their 
day,  acliieved  wide  popularity;  particularly  such  as 
were  set  to  music.     His  first  volume  of  collected 
poems  was  published  in  New  York  in  1842,  under 
the  title  "The  Vigil   of  Faith,  and  other  Poems,' 
and  met  with  some  success  in  England  as  well  as 
America.     Other   collections   were    "The    Echo 
(Philadelphia,  1844);  "Lays  of  the  Hudson,   and 
other  Poems"  (New  York,  1846),  and  "  Love's  Cal- 
endar,  and  other  Poems  "  (New  York,  1848).     He 
was  the  author  of  "A  Winter  in  the  West  "(New 
York  and  London,  1835);  "Wild  Scenes  in  Forest 
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and  Prairie,"  which  was  first  published  in  London 
in  1837,  and  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  New  Ycjrk 
in  1843  ;  and  two  novels,  entitled,  respective!}', 
"  Vanderlyn,"  (1837)  and  "Greyslaer;  A  Romance  of 
the  Mohawk"  (New  York,  1840).  The  first  named 
appeared  in  the  "American  lluiithly."  A  lecture 
of  his  on  "The  Pioneers  of  New  York,"  delivered 
before  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  in  1847,  took  book 
form  a  year  later.  He  also  wrote  a  novel  entitled 
"  The  Red  Spur  of  Ramapo,"  of  which  great  things 
were  expected  by  the  public  ;  but  fell  ill  when 
about  to  publish  it,  and  an  ignorant  servant  used 
most  of  the  finished  manuscript  for  kindling  fires. 
Mr.  Hoffman  never  found  courage  to  attempt  an- 
other novel.  A  critical  sketch  of  Hoffman,  by  the 
poet  Bryant,  accompanies  the  last  edition  of  his 
poems,  edited  by  his  nephew,  Edward  P.  Hoffman 
(New  York,  1874).  He  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
June  7,  1884. 

SCHWEINITZ,  Lewis  David  von,  botanist, 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1780,  sou  of 
Hans  Christian  Alexander  and  Dorothea  Filizabetli 
(de  Watteville)  von  Schweinitz,  both  of  noble  descent. 
His  father  was  Baron  von  Schweinitz,  a  member 
of  a  distinguished  family  of  Saxony,  some  of  whose 
members  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  found  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Bethlehem.  His  maternal 
grandfather.  Baron  (afterward  Bishop)  de  Watte- 
ville, and  great-grandfather.  Count  Zinzendorf,  were 
likewise  instrumental  in  founding  Moravian  settle- 
ments in  Penn.sylvania.  At  the  age  of  seven  years, 
Lewis  von  Schweinitz  was  placed  in  the  Moravian 
academy  at  Nazareth,  and,  although  it  was  the 
hope  of  his  parents  that  he  would  eventually  enter 
the  church,  he  immediately  began  to  take  an  intense 
interest  in  botany,  and  during  his  school  days,  which 
covered  a  period  of  eleven  years,  he  catalogued 
the  flora  of  Nazareth  and  vicinity.  In  1798  Hans 
von  Schweinitz  was  called  to  Germany,  and  as  he 
took  his  family  with  him,  Lewis  continued  his 
studies  there,  as  a  student  of  theology  in  an  institu- 
tion at  Niesky,  in  the  province  of 
Lusatia,  Silesia.  After  complet- 
ing the  prescribed  course  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  institution. 
He  wrote  much  on  the  doctrines 
and  form  of  government  of  his 
church,  but  carried  on  his  botan- 
ical studies  in  spare  hours,  liav- 
ing  the  companionship  and  aid 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  Prof.  ,T.  B.  de  Albertini. 
The  fungi  of  Lusatia  engaged 
their  special  attention,  and  in  1805 
they  published  a  volume  (in 
Latin)  on  the  subject,  containing 
figures  of  ninety-three  new  spe- 
cies drawn  and  engraved  by  von 
Schweinitz.  In  1807  Mr.  von 
Schweinitz  was  called  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Moravian 
settlement  at  Gnadenburg,  near 
Niesky,  and  in  1808  to  preach  at  Gnadau,  in  Saxony, 
where,  also,  he  gave  instruction  to  youths  who  de- 
sired to  enter  the  learned  professions.  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Moravian  church 
in  the  southern  United  States,  and,  before  leaving 
was  married  at  Niesky,  to  Louisa  Amelia  Le  Doux, 
of  Stettin,  of  French  parentage.  Their  trip  to 
America  was  rendered  difficult,  both  on  account  of 
Napoleon's  continental  system  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  after  proceeding  to  Kiel  in  Holstein,  where  they 
remained  some  time,  and  where  von  Schweinitz  re- 
ceived from  the  university  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  as 
a  t^ribute  to  his  learning,  they  went  on  to  Sweden, 
they    embarked.     On    reaching    the    New 
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"World,  Mr.  von  Schweinitz  settled  in  Salem,  N.  C, 
having  been  appointed  administrator  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  Moravian  church  in  that  state,  and 
a  member  of  its  governing  board;  also  a  trustee  of 
the  Female  Academy  at  Salem.  He  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
but  refused  to  transfer  his  energies  from  a  field 
where  they  were  so  emphatically  needed.  He 
preached  from  time  to  time  in  Salem  and  other 
places,  and  while  faithful  to  all  the  duties  of  his 
offlce,  carried  on  his  botanical  i-esearches.  In  1818 
his  synopsis  of  the  fungi  of  North  Carolina,  edited 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  Schwaegrichen,  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  and  this  made  known  tiie  existence  in 
that  state  of  1,373  species;  315  of  these  being  new 
to  science.  In  1821  he  published  at  Raleigh,  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  Hepaticm,  in  which  five  new  species 
were  described,  and  contributed  to  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science  "a  monograph  on  the  genus 
Viola,  containing  descriptions  of  five  new  species. 
With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Germany  in  1818, 
to  attend  a  synod  of  his  church,  von  Schweinitz  re- 
mained in  North  Carolina  until  1822,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
girls'  seminary  there,  while  continuing  his  work  as 
general  agent  for  the  Brethren.  By  this  time  von 
Schweinitz  had  been  elected  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies,  and  his  correspondence  with  dis- 
tinguished botanists  in  Europe  and  America  had 
greatly  increased  in  volume.  An  important  service 
performed  about  this  time  was  the  describing  of 
the  plants  collected  by  Thomas  Say,  during  Maj. 
Long's  expedition  to  the  sources  of  St.  Peter's  river 
in  the  northwest  territory.  In  1824  von  Schweinitz 
attended  another  synod  at  Herrnhut,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  end  of  1825.  During  his  absence 
there  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Annals 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  "  a  monograph 
on  the  Carices  of  North  America,  and  an  analytical 
table  for  determining  the  species.  The  greater  part 
of  the  monograph  was  the  work  of  von  Schweinitz, 
but  his  editor.  Dr.  Torrey,  made  so  many  important 
additions  that  von  Schweinitz  insisted  on  the  latter's 
name  appearing  as  that  of  joint  author.  On  von 
Schweinitz's  return  to  Pennsylvania  he  devoted 
himself  to  two  things:  the  general  agency  for  the 
Brethren  and  the  completion  of  a  synopsis  of  North 
American  fungi,  which  was  published  in  1832  by 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
This  contains  descriptions  of  3,098  species  belonging 
to  246  genera,  and  of  this  number  1,203  species 
and  seven  genera  had  been  discovered  by  the  author. 
The  total  number  of  species  of  plants  discovered  by 
him  approximated  1,400.  By  research  and  by  pur- 
chase he  acquired  the  most  extensive  private  herbar- 
ium in  the  country,  comprising  23,000  species  of 
phanerogams  and  many  thousand  cryptogams,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  A 
North  American  plant  (the  sweet  pine-sap)  Bchwein- 
itzia  odoroita,  was  named  in  his  honor  by  Stephen 
Elliott,  the  naturalist,  and  a  beautiful  waterfall  in 
North  Carolina,  discovered  by  him,  still  bears  his 
name.  His  "Memoir,"  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1835,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  scientific  work  in  the  "Journal"  of  the  Elisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society  of  the  Univereity  of 
North  Carolina  in  1886.  Two  of  his  sons  became 
Moravian  bishops.  Mr.  von  Schweinitz  died  at 
Bethlehem,  Feb.  8,  1834. 

CHANNING,  ■William,  statesman,  wasbornin 
Newport,  R.  I.,  May  81,  1751,  and  was  a  grandson 
of  John  Channing,  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  who 
came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1715,  and 
landed  at  Boston.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  the  class  of  1769,  and 
then  read  law  with  Oliver  Arnold  at  Providence, 
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and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  iu  1771. 
He  was  cliosen  attorney-general  of  Riiofle  Island  in 
1777,  and,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  consti- 
tution he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  tlie 
district  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  faithful  discharge 
of  these  two  offices,  and  of  those  of  his  profession, 
he  spent  his  life.  The  reminiscences  which  his  son. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  has  left  us  of  his  honored 
father,  are  full  of  interest,  and  may  be  foimd  some- 
what at  length  in  Updike's ' '  Biographical  Sketches." 
He  interested  himself  much  in  state  politics,  and  in  his 
office  the  leading  men  congregated  for  their  consulta- 
tions. In  person  he  was  of  middle  stature,  erect,  and 
of  an  open  countenance,  and  his  agreeable  manners 
helped  to  give  him  popularity.  He  was  married,  in 
1773,  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Ellery ,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  iodependence,  by  whom 
he  had  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom  were  living 
at  his  death.  Mr.  Channing  died  at  Newport, 
Sept.  21.  1793. 

BOND,  ■William  Crancb,  astronomer,  -ftras 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  9,  1789,  youngest  son 
of  'William  and  Hannah  (Cranch)  Bond.     His  family 


cure  the  instruments  he  needed;  importing  fiom 
Europe  the  m-ost  improved  appliances.  In  1839  the 
Wilkes  expedition  to  the  South  Pacific  was  under- 
taken and  the  U.  8.  navy  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Bond  as  an  assistant.  All  the  magnetic  instru- 
ments used  were  tested  by  him;  he  made  investiga- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  zero  of  longitude, 
whence  final  reference  to  Greenwich  might  be  had; 
and  made  a  continuous  record  of  magnetic  observa- 
tions for  comparison  with  like  records  obtained  at 
distant  points  by  the  scientists  of  the  expedition. 
His  old  friend,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  for  some  years  had 
been  president  of  Harvard,  now  urged  Mr.  Bond  to 
remove  to  Cambridge  and  to  give  his  services  to  the 
college,  and  this  he  finally  consented  to  do,  although 
no  return  could  be  made  except- 
ing the  use  of  a  house  as  a  resi- 
dence. In  the  winter  of  1839  he 
began  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege, and  what  was  known  as  the 
Dana  house,  was  fitted  up  for  his 
use  and  as  an  observatory.  In 
1844  a  new  observatory  was  corn- 
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father,  who  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  was  a 
clockmaker  and  silversmith  by  trade,  but  on  emigra- 
ting to  the  United  States  he  engaged  in  cutting  ship 
timber  for  exportation  to  England;  and  not  prosper- 
ing, removed  to  Boston  in  1793  and  resumed  his  old 
trade.  William  C.  Bond  became  an  apprentice  to 
his  father  when  veiy  young,  and  even  then  showed 
unusual  mechanical  ability.  Before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  constructed  a  ship  chronometer 
after  a  description  of  an  instrument  used  by  La  Pe- 
rouse,  the  navigator.  As  soon  as  he  attained  his 
majority  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father, 
and  the  making  and  repairing  of  chronometers 
became  an  important  branch  of  their  business.  The 
first  sea-going  chronometer  constructed  in  America 
was  the  work  of  William  C.  Bond.  In  1806  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  and  young  Bond  took 
the  liveliest  interest  in  watching  the  phenomenon, 
beginning  at  that  time  his  career  as  an  astronomer, 
although  his  interest  in  the  science  was  awakened  at 
a  still  earlier  date.  He  now  pursued  his  studies 
systematically,  using  some  rude  instruments  of  his 
own  devising,  and  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  who  had  seen  the  boy  in  his 
father's  shop  and  was  struck  with  his  intelligence 
and  scientific  bent.  In  1810  the  family  removed  to 
Dorchester,  where  he  had  better  opportunities  to 
carry  on  his  observations,  in  which  he  was' aided  by 
an  elder  brother.  In  April,  1811,  he  caught  sight 
of  a  comet  and  watched  its  progress  most  carefully, 
anticipating  the  professors  at  Harvard,  one  of  whom, 
John  Farrar,  did  not  observe  it  until  four  months 
later.  Iu  a  paper  contributed  to  the  memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  giving  an 
account  of  his  own  observations,  Prof.  Farrar  in- 
cluded the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Bond,  and  in  this 
way  the  risiug  astronomer  became  known  to  a  larger 
circle  of  scientists,  .some  of  whom,  especially  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  became  personal  friends  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  facilitate  his  course  as  an 
investigator.  About  1818  Mr.  Bond  made  a  trip  to 
England,  and  while  there,  at  the  request  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Harvard,  studied  the  construction  and 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, and  made  drawings  which  were  to  be  utilized 
in  the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Cambridge;  but 
the  resources  of  the  college  were  so  limited  that 
neither  building  nor  satisfactory  apparatus  could  be 
secured.  Mr.  Bond  continued  to  carry  on  his  regu- 
lar business  in  Boston,  but  devoted  all  his  spare  time 
to  astronomy,  and  having  prospered,  was  able  to 
build  at  Dorchester  a  small  observatory  and  to  pro- 


removed  to  it  from  his  residence. 
The  dome  of  this  buildiiJg  was 
constructed  after  a  model  made 
by  Mr.  Bond  soon  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  and  the  method  of 
rotation  employed,  the  dome 
being  supported  at  equidistant 
points  by  smoothly  turned  spheres 
of  iron,  was  original  with  him. 
For  six  years  he  gave  his  services 
as  director,  without  compensa- 
tion, and  in  addition,  paid  many 
of  the  running  expenses  from 
his  own  private  purse.  In  1845  he  declined  a  fliat- 
tering  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1847  the  observatory  was 
provided  with  a  fifteen-inch  equatorial  telescope, 
and  the  scope  of  Prof.  Bond's  investigations  was 
vastly  enlarged.  On  Sept.  19,  1848,  he  discovered 
the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  with  this  instrument. 
In  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  and  other 
organizations,  he  conducted  a  large  number  of 
chronometer  expeditions,  723  independent  records 
in  all  being  used.  As  early  as  1848  he  'made  at- 
tempts to  obtain  pictures  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
the  daguerreotype  and  talbotype  processes,  and  in 
1850,  aided  by  G.  J.  A.  Whipple,  a  daguerreotyper, 
he  obtained  several  impressions  of  the  star  Vega. 
Among  the  manymechanical  appliances  constructed 
by  him  was  a  chair  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
great  telescope  of  the  observatoiy,  and  this  is  still  in 
use.  In  1848,  in  collaboration  with  the  coast  survey, 
he  made  experiments  for  determining  the  diflEerences 
of  longitude  by  aid  of  the  telegraph,  and  devised  an 
automatic  circuit  interrupter  to  form  a  connecting 
line  between  the  astronomical  clock  and  the  electric 
wire;  also  a  clock  to  be  used  for  this  especial  line  of 
work.  Finding  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate 
registry  of  the  beats  of  the  clock  after  being  trans- 
mitted by  the  galvanic  circuit,  he  began  experiments 
with  his  son,  George  Phillips  Bond,  which  resulted 
in  the  perfecting,  in  1850,  of  an  apparatus  which  per- 
formed the  registry  without  fault.  The  instrument, 
originally  called  the  spring  governor,  and  later 
the  chronograph,  was  adopted  by  the  coast  sur- 
vey, and  soon  after  throughoit  Europe.  About 
1848  the  observatory  began  using  the  chronograph 
to  transmit  the  true  local  time  from  Cambridge  to 
Boston  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  but  it  was 
not  until  1873  that  the  regular  time-service  depart- 
ment was  organized.  Among  experiments  made  by 
Prof.  Bond  and  his  assistants  were  some  undertaken 
iu  1853,  in  co-operation  with  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes, 
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to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  sound  caused  by  tlie 
discbarge  of  a  cannon  under  different  atmosplieric 
conditions.  Prof.  Bond  was  a  member  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  England.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Harvardjn  1842.  Prof.  Bond 
was  married  at  Kingsbridge,  Devonshire,  England, 
July  18,  1819,  to  his  cousin,  Selina  Cranch.  His,two 
sons  were  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  researches. 
One  died  in  1842;  the  other,  George  Phillips  Bond, 
succeeded  his  father  as  director  of  the  observatory. 
Prof.  Bond  died  in  Cambridge,  Jan.  29, 1859. 

MABQiUETT,  Turner  Masten,  lawyer  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  0.,July  9, 1831, 
on  a  farm  which  now  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Springfield.  His  parents,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia, 
were  pioneers  of  Clark  county.  The  ancestors  on  the 
father's  side  were  French  and  German,  and  those  of 
the  mother  were  natives  of  England  and  Scotland. 
His  father  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  the  son 
shared  the  responsibility,  labor  and  obscurity  of 
farm  life;  in  the  winter'attending  such  schools  as 
the  sparsely  settled  country  districts  afforded.  In 
boyhood  he  determined  to  develop  his  mental  en- 
dowments and  embrace  every  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Ohio  at  Athens, 
whej'e  he  was  graduated  upon  completion  of  the 
scientific  course.  In  the  spring  of  1856  he  located  in 
the  territory  of  Nebraska,  at  Plattsmouth,  Cass  co. 
As  that  now  prosperous  and  orderly  city  was  then  tlie 
theatre  of  border  ruffianism,  his  love  and  zeal  for 
law  and  order  soon  made  him  a  prominent  figure. 
During  the  autumn  of  1856  and  the  winter  of  1857 
he  worked,  for  his  board,  in  a  store,  and  spent  his 
available  time  reading  Blackstone  and  in  the  study 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  law.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska, 
Dec.  14,  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
was  without  means  ;  but  his  professional  business  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  soon  became  profitable.  His  de- 
fence of  David  Butler,  governor  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
impeachment  trial  during  the  eighth  session  of  the 
legislature,  was  among  the  efforts  that  brought  Mr. 
Marquett's  abilities  prominently  before  the  people. 
The  published  record  of 
that  famous  trial  is  a  mon- 
ument to  his  learning  and 
ability.  His  closing  ad- 
dress was  an  example  of 
forensic  power.  The  last 
of  the  noted  cases  in  which 
he  was  actively  engaged 
during  the  trial  was  one 
brought  by  him,  on  be- 
half of  John  Fitzgerald, 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  Many  new 
and  intricate  questions  on 
corporation  law  were  pi'e- 
sented  and  decided  in  this 
case.  The  judgment  en- 
tered in  the  supreme  court 
of  Nebraska  against  the 
railway  company  amounted 
to  more  than  |300,000,  and  the  court  allowed  Mr. 
Marquett  and  his  partners,  J.  W.  Deweese  and  Frank 
M.  Hall,  attorneys'  fees  of  $75,000.  Mr.  Marquett's 
practice  extended  over  several  states  and  to  tlie  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears as  counsel  in  all  the  official  reports  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Nebraska.  His  printed  briefs  and 
arguments  show  extensive  research  and  learning  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  law.  He  was  gen- 
cral  attorney  for  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 


Railroad  Co.  from  1869  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  gave  to  that  corporation  the  best  efforts  of  his  life, 
but  never  abused  his  power  and  influence  in  its 
behalf.  Throughout  his  professional  career  he  was 
influenced  liy  pure,  noble  and  manly  principles.  He 
was  loved  by  his  associates,  and  they  ranked  him 
among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  took  an  active  part  in  many 
campaigns;  seldom  meeting  his  equal  as  a  campaign 
orator.  He  was  fair  in  debate,  and  courteous  toward 
his  opponents.  He  was  not  an  office-seeker,  but  was 
frequently  elected  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor; 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  during  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  sessions  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature of  Nebraska,  and  a  member  of  the  territorial 
council  during  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  ses.sions. 
His  career  as  a  legislator  was  distinguished  b}'  in- 
dustry, ability  and  a  lofty  sense  of  public  duty.  In 
1866  he  and  J.  Sterling  Morton  opposed  each  other 
in  a  campaign  for  a  seat  in  congress,  and  stumped  the 
state  together,  Mr.  Marquett  being  successful.  He 
went  to  Washington  in  December,  and  worked  hard 
for  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the  union  of  states; 
took  his  seat  in  the  thirty-ninth  congress,  March  2, 
1867,  as  soon  as  the  state  was  admitted,  and  served 
until  the  fortieth  congress  convened,  March  4, 1867. 
Though  his  term  of  office  lasted  only  two  days,  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  his  state's  first  congressman. 
He  voted  for  the  passage  of  all  the  great  reconstruc- 
tion measures  over  the  veto  of  Pres.  Johnson.  By 
refusing  to  be  sworn  in  until  the  convening  of  the 
fortieth  congress,  he  legally  could  have  served  two 
years,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  his  conduct  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  morality  and  patriotism.  He 
was  presidential  elector  for  Nebraska  in  1868,  and 
voted  for  Gen.  Grant.  He  was  uncompromising  in 
his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  was  a  bold  and  bril- 
liant advocate  of  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  He 
enlisted  in  the  armj',  June  11,  1861,  at  Plattsmouth, 
as  a  private  in  company  A,  1st  regiment,  Nebraska 
veteran  volunteers,  and  was  mustered  into  service  the 
same  day,  but  was  discharged  for  disabilities,  Sept. 
1st,  of  the  same  year.  He  removed  from  Plattsmouth 
in  1874,  and  thereafter  resided  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 
He  was  married,  Nov.  1,  1861,  to  Harriet  Border, 
a  native  of  Illinois.  She  died  at  her  home  in  Lin- 
coln in  1883,  leaving  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
On  June  25, 1885,  Mr.  Marquett  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Asenath  (Larkin)  Stetson,  a  native  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Marquett  died  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  Dec.  23,  1894. 

WIGGLESWORTH,  Michael,  author,  was 
born  in  Hedon,  York.shire,  England,  Oct.  18,  1681. 
In  1638,  his  father,  Edward  Wigglesworth,  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  North  America,  settling  in 
New  Haven,' Conn.,  where  the  boy  was  reared.  He 
studied  at  Harvard, and  after  his  graduation,  in  1651, 
served  for  four  years  as  tutor  in  the  college,  at  the 
same  time  studying  theology.  In  1657  he  was  or- 
dained teacher  of  the  church  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and 
remained  with  it  until  his  death,  although  obliged 
frequently  to  delegate  the  duties  to  a  substitute,  be- 
cause of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health.  In  1663  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Bermuda,  and  on  his  return, 
being  still  too  weak  to  continue  his  preaching,  he 
occupied  the  period  of  his  convalescence  with  study- 
ing medicine,  so  that,  upon  the  full  restoration  of 
his  strength,  he  was  able  to  minister  not  only  to  the 
spiritual  needs  but  also  to  the  physical  infirmities  of 
his  flock.  In  spite  of  being,  as  Cotton  Mather  de- 
scribed him,  "a  little,  feeble  shadow  of  a  man,"  he 
was  possessed  of  indomitable  energy  and  zeal,  and 
he  not  only  labored  strenuously  in  the  two  capacities 
of  physician  and  divine,  but  wrote  as  well;  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  poetical  works  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  faithful.  His  most  important  poem, 
' '  The  Day  of  Doom,  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the 
Great  and  Last  Judgment,"  describes  in   glowing 
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colors  the  gloomiest  horrors  embodied  in  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  the  early  New  England  Con- 
gregationalists.  It  was  first  published  in  1663,  and 
was  for  more  than  a  century  the  most  popular  poem 
in  New  England.  It  has  been  since  re-printed  twice 
in  England  and  ten  times  in  America,  the  last 
edition  appearing  in  1867,  prefaced  with  a  memoir 
by  W.  H.  Burr.  His  other  works  are  :  "  Meat  out  of 
the  Eater,  or  Meditations  Concerning  the  Necessity. 
End  and  Usefulness  of  Afflictions  unto  God's  Chil- 
dren "  (1669,  6th  ed.  1770),  and  an  "  Elegy  on  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bunker,"  published,  1873,  in  the  "New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register."  He 
died  in  Maiden,  June  10,  1705.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  who  also  wrote  an 
epitaph  for  him.  A  sketch  of  his  life  has  been  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Dean  (Albany,  1871). 

LOTHBOP,   Daniel,   publisher,   was  born  at 
Rochester,    Strafford   co.,    N.  H.,   Aug.    11,    1831, 
son  of  Daniel  and  Sophia  (Home)  Lothrop.     He 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Lowthorpe,  who 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1545)  was 
a  gentleman   of  extensive  landed  estates,   and  of 
Mark  Lothrop,  his  grandson.     The  latter  settled  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1644,  and  his  line  joined  that  of  Pris- 
cilla  Mullens  and  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower, 
Daniel  Lothrop  being  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
them.     On  the  maternal  side   he  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  William  Home,  of  Home's  Hill,  Dover, 
N.  H.,  who  held  his  exposed  position  through  the  In- 
dian wars,  but  was  killed  in  the  Indian  massacre  of 
June  38,  1689,     His  estate  has  been  in  the  family 
name  from  1663  to  the  present  generation.     Daniel 
Lothrop  was  a  diligent  student;  his  aptitude  for 
matliematics  was  remarkable,  and  he  possessed  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  so  that  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  fitted  for  college.     But  waiting 
a  year,  at  the  advice  of  friends,  who  thought  him 
too  young  to  enter,  circumstances  thrust  him  into  the 
arena  of  business,  and  he  assumed  the  charge  of  a 
brother's  drug  store.     His  love  of  books  soon  led 
him  to  introduce  the  sale  of  them  as  an  adjunct. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  hired  and  stocked 
a  drug  store  in  New  Market,  N.  H.     Having  this  in 
successful  operation,  he  called  a  third  brother  to  the 
charge  of  it,  while  he  established  a  .similar  store  at 
Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H.  (now  Lacouia),  books  being 
the  principal  stock.     These  three  brothers  for  more 
than  forty  years  remained  in  a  copartnership  with 
absolute  unity  of  interests,  though  in  different  lines 
of  business,  and  located  in  different  cities.     In  1850 
Mr.  Lothrop  bought  out  a  book  store  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  which  he  made  one  of  the  best  and  largest  in 
New  England,  and  it  became  a  literary  centre;  a 
favorite  meeting-place  for  the  cultivated  people  of 
the  town.     By  1868,  he  was  ready  to  concentrate  his 
forces  upon  the  broader  accomplishment  of  his  life 
purpose  of  publishing  literature  for  the  people,  and 
especially  for  children  and  youth.  He  then  transferred 
his  publishing  work  to  Boston,  with  headquarters  at 
38  and  40  Cornhill.     From  the  first  he  encouraged 
American  authors,  beiag  a  true  An»erican,  iu  feeling 
and  instinct,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  had 
issued  more  books  written  by  Americans  than  any 
other  publisher.     He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  stimulate  young  writers  and  bring  to  the  surface 
latent  talent;  and  meu  and  women  now  well  known 
as  authors  were  many  of  them  first  brought  befoi'e 
the  reading  public  by  him.     He  instituted  a  new  and 
distinct  literature  for  children,  publishing  it  under 
much  discouragement  until  it  became  a  great  suc- 
cess and  brought  him  the  title  of  the  "  children's 
friend."    He  was  eminently  successful  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  literature  for  the  Sunday-school,  for 
young  people  and  for  the  home,  always  carrying  out 
his  first  expressed  purpose  "  never  to  publish  a  work 
simply  sensational,    no    matter    what    chances    of 


money  it  has  in  it,  and  to  publish  books  that  will 
make  true,  steadfast  growth  iu  right  living— not 
alone  right  thinking,  but  right  living."  Increas*! 
business  compelled  him  to  seek  more  spacious  quar- 
ters, and  in  1875  he  removed  to  the  large  block  on 
the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Hawley  streets.  Again, 
to  acquire  more  space,  he  removed  in  1887  to  364 
and  366  Washington  street,  opposite  Bromfield  street, 
using  .large  warehouses  on  Purchase  street  for  the 
manufacture  and  storing  of  his  books.  His  sales- 
rooms and  warehouses  were  among 
the  most  extensive  in  the  trade.  In 
1874  he  originated  "  Wide  Awake," 
a  magazine  for  young  people  and 
the  family.  The  "Pansy,"  "Our 
Little  Men  and  Women,"  "Baby- 
land,"  and  the  quarterly  "Best 
Things,"  are  other  periodicals  is- 
sued by  this  firm,  all  eminently 
successful.  Mr.  Lothrop's  American 
instincts  and  principles  were  so 
strong,  that  he  worked  for  a  long 
period  of  years  toward  the  better 
development  of  citizenship;  and 
soon  after  1880  projected  plans  for 
the  consummation  of  this  work; 
and  "was  at  pains  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  consultation 
with  leading  citizens  in  congress 
and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  devise 
the  best  means  by  which  an  interest  in  citizenship 
might  be  awakened  and  extended.  The  result  of 
his  effort  was  the  organization  of  the  American.  In- 
stitute of  Civics."  Mr.  Lothrop  was  married,  July 
85,  1860,  to  Ellen  J.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy 
Morrill  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  March,  1880.  He 
was  again  married,  Oct.  4, 1881,  to  Harriett  Mulford, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  bore  him  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Mulford,  born  July  37, 1884.  Their  winters 
were  spent  in  Boston,  Mass.,  their  summers  at  "The 
Wayside,"  Concord,  Mass.,  the  only  home  ever 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  Mr.  Lothrop 
purchased  in  1883.  Here  was  dispensed  a  gracious 
hospitality,  drawing  to  the  celebrated  old  mansion 
guests  from  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ;  men  and  women 
of  high  social  position  and  reputation  for  intellectual 
gifts.  Few  men  have  had  so  honorable  a  career  as 
Daniel  Lothrop,  have  earned  so  great  a  measure  of 
success,  and  have  died  so  lamented.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  Boston  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  March  18, 1893.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Ridge 
Hill,  that  spot  so  famous  as  the  burial  place  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women. 

LOTHROP,  Harriett  Mulford  (Stone),  au- 
thor (pen-name  Margaret  Sidney),  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  33^  1844,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
Sidney  M.  and  Harriett  (Mulford)  Stone.  On  the 
paternal  side,  she  is  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  founder  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
and  also  of  constitutional  government  in  this  country; 
her  mother's  ancestry  included  Mayflower  pilgrims, 
and  the  influential  settlers  of  the  university  town  of 
New  Haven.  Her  father  was  a  well-known  archi- 
tect, who  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession,  and  who,  therefore,  had  leisure  to  indulge 
in  those  intellectual  companionships  a  college  town 
so  well  afforded.  She  attended  the  famous  "Grove 
Hall  Seminary,"  at  New  Haven,  where  she  was 
graduated.  She  had  already  an  alertness  of  men- 
tal power,  combined  with  the  retentive  faculty,  and 
a  great  degree  of  imagination  and  poetic  talent,  that 
made  her  a  marked  pupil  from  whom  much  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  future.  Altbough  she  wrote  con- 
stantly as  the  result  of  an  inborn  talent,  she  de- 
stroyed most  of  her  manuscripts,  not  caring  to  pub- 
lish until  about  1876,  when  a  serial  story  frcm  her 
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pen  appeared  in  the  "Wide  Awake"  magazine.  Sev- 
eral numbers  were  signed  "Margaret  Sidney,"  and  as 
tll'ey  were  decidedly  original  in  style  and  purpose, 
they  attracted  general  attention.    The  stories  con- 
Crned  a  circle  of  five  brothers  and  sisters,  called 
the  "Five  Little  Peppers,"  now  famous  all  over  the 
world.     Mrs.  Lothrop  has  also  written  several  New 
England  stones,  of  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  "local 
coloring."    Unmistakably  of  New  England  bone, 
niMscle  and  fibre  are  their  characters,  and  graphi- 
cally true  to  life  in  the  older  villages.     With  the 
same  unerring  pen  she  has  given 
in   a  series  of  sketches  entitled 
"Old  Concord:  Her  Highways 
and  Byways,"  the  most  beautiful 
and    loving    portrayal    of    that 
picturesque   and    historic    town 
extant.    Her  "Whittier  with  the 
Children "  shows  her  power  in 
another  direction:  that  of  char- 
acterization   by    swift,   delicate 
I  ouches:  revealing  the  inner  na- 
1  are  of  the  poet.  She  has  written 
considerable  verse,  notably  "The 
Minute-man"  and    "The   Little 
Brown    Seed."  The    latter    has 
found    its    way    wherever    the 
English  language  is  spoken.     In 
-  /^  all,    she    has    published     some 

Cmi^^^^^^M'^^^^^^t'  twenty-five  volumes,  which  have 
'  /     attained    wide    popularity.     On 

Oct.  4,  1881,  she  was  married  to 
Daniel  Lothrop,  the  eminent  publisher  and  founder 
of  the  D.  Lothrop  Co.  After  Mr.  Lothrop's  death,  in 
1893,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  work,  Mrs.  Lothrop 
originated  and  founded  the  National  Society  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  placing  it 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  gave 
its  whole  care  and  management  into  her  liands;  ap- 
pointing her  its  national  president,  to  serve  until 
Feb.  22, 1899.  Founded  on  a  strong,  enduring  basis, 
by  broad,  beneficent  plans,  the  society  has  made  splen- 
did progress.  The  care  of  this  large  organization  is 
wholly  a  labor  of  love.  It  has  been  justly  said  of  Mrs. 
Lothrop  that ' '  her  execjtitive  ability,  her  ready  grasp 
of  situations,  their  difliculties  and  possibilities,  her 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  ends  and  ways  to 
them,  all  constitute  her  an  ideal  committee-woman 
and  director."  She  is,  in  the  fine.st  sense  of  the 
'word,  one  nf  the  best  I'epresentative  American 
women  in  all  matters  of  social  and  public  intei'est. 
INIrs.  Lothrop  resides  at  "  The  Wayside, "  Concord, 
with  her  daughter. 

KEENE,  Thomas  Wallace,  actor,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Oct.  26,  1840,  his  real  name  being 
Thomas  R.  Eaglesen.  His  father  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  New  Orleans  "Bee,"  and  later 
with  t^e  New  York  "Courier  and  Enquirer."  He 
made  nis  professional  debut,  Feb.  18,  1863,  at 
Tweddle  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  playing  Henry  IV.  in 
Sliakespeare's  tragedy,  to  the  Falstafl"  of  J.  H. 
Hackett.  Prior  to  this  he  had  appeared  as  a  super- 
numeraiyin  tlie  "  Gunmaker  of  Moscow  "at  the 
Old  Bowery  Theatre,  then  under  the  management 
of  John  Brougham.  Mr.  Keene  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  and  in  186.5  he  became  leading  man 
with  Kate  Fisher.  He  traveled  with  her  through 
Canada,  and  then  filled  a  season's  engagement  at  her 
theatre  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  supporting  all  the  promi- 
nent stars.  He  next  appeared  in  the  Bioadway 
Theatre,  in  New  York  city,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  Wood,  supporting  Frank  Chanfrau 
i.«  "Sam";  Lucille  AVestern in  "  The  Child  Stealer," 
and  John  E.  Owens  in  "  Solon  Shingle."  In  1866-67 
he  appeared  at  the  National  Theatre  and  Theatre 
Comique,  Cincinnati.  0.,  and  traveled  during  the 


season  of  1867-68  with  Annie  Sefton,  making  his 
first  appearance  as  Richard  III.     In  1868-69  he  was 
seen  at  George  Wood's  Museum,  in  New  York  city, 
in  a  wide  range  of  characters.     The  following  year 
Mr.  Keene  went  to  England  to  recover  his  health, 
which  had  become  impaired  by  too  close  application 
to  his  profession,  and  while  abroad  appeared  with 
success  in  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain.    He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1874,  and  reappeared 
at  Wood's  Museum.     While  there  he  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  admiration  of  John  McCul- 
lough,  who  offered  him  the  position  of  leading  man 
at  the  California  Theatre  in  San  Fi'ancisco.     This 
offer  Mr.  Keene  accepted,  and  in  1874  became  the 
head  of  the  most  complete  stock  company  in  Amer- 
ica.    He  remained  in  California  for  four  years,  be- 
coming exceedingly  popular.     During  this  period  he 
appeared  with  Booth,  McCullough,  Barrett,  Daven- 
port, Owens  and  Janauschek,  and  divided  honors 
with  them  all.     Returning  to  the  East  in  1878,  he 
appeared  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  T. 
Ford  of  Baltimore,  and  later  supported  Edwin  Booth 
during  a  tour  of  the  South.     In  1880  he  appeared  as 
Coupeau   in   Charles   Reed's   drama,  "Drink,"   in 
Boston  and  San  Francisco,  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  strong  and  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
part.     In  October,  1880,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
apprenticeship,  during  which  he 
had  gained  command  of  his  art 
and  won   a    conspicuous    place 
upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Keene  came 
forward  as  a  star  in  the  rSles  of 
the  legitimate  drama,  and  was  im- 
mediately successful.    The  prin- 
cipal characters  in  which  he  was 
afterwards    seen    to    advantage 
are  Hamlet,  Richard  III.,   Shj'- 
lock,    Oihello,   Richelieu,   Mac- 
beth, Louis  XI.  and  Mark  An- 
tony   iu    "Julius   Csesar."     His 
annual  tours  always  resulted  in 
large  financial  returns.     In  1886 
sickness  compelled  his  temporary 
retirement,  but  from  that  time 
he  enjoyed  excellent  health.  Phy-      y/'  ^^    /^ 

sicalljr,  he  possessed  many  of  the  /^J^^-s*    ///  Z'^^^i--, 
qualities    ascribed    to    Edmund 
Kean.   He  belonged  to  the  '  nervous"  school  of  act- 
ing, and  was  always  earnest  and  forceful,  although 
he  sometimes  sacrificed  consistency  for  momentary         t 
effect.     Mr.  Keene  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and 
had  a  pleasant  home  at  Castleton  Corners,  Staten 
Island.    He  was  happily  married,  .  nd  had  a  son  and 
a  daughter.    He  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  Tomp- 
kinsville,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1898. 

TANWEB,  Zera  Luther,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1835,  sou  of  Zerah 
and  Ruth  Emetine  (Foster)  Tanner.  His  family 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  Thomas  Tanner,  his  great-great-grandfather, 
was  born  about  1705.  Thomas  Tanner,  Jr.,  his 
great-grandfather,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  in 
1743,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  His 
son.  Zerah  Tanner,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Warsaw  in 
1810,  married  Ruth  Emeline,  daughter  of  Luther 
Foster,  in  1833,  and  dying  in  1836,  left  one  child, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  With  his  widowed 
mother,  the  son  spent  most  of  his  childhood  iu  War- 
saw; living  on  a  farm,  attending  the  country  schools 
wlien  his  laborious  duties  permitted.  From  1852  to 
1855  he  was  employed  in  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop  in  his  native  village,  making  a  business  trip 
to  England  during  the  latter  year.  His  health 
being  poor,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
in  October,  1856,  on  board  the  Culloden.  After 
making  two  voyages  in  this  vessel— the  latter 
as  third  officer — he  decided  to  follow  the  sea  as  a 
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profession,  and,  returning  to  New  York  early  in 
1859  as  boatswain  of  the  American  packet  ship 
Bridgewater,  sailed  the  following  June  as  sec- 
ond oiBcer  of  the  clipper  ship  Gamecock,  for  the 
China  seas.  In  1861,  Mr.  Tanner  was  promoted  to 
first  officer  of  the  Kingfisher,  and  sailed  in  July  for 
Boston.  Arriving  there  the  following  November, 
she  was  chartered  as  a  transport  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, and  carried  troops  and  horses  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Kingfisher, 
he  joined  the  transport  ship  Western  Empire  as 
first  officer,  sailing  again  with  troops  and  horses, 
and  following  Adm.  Fariagut  and  his  fleet  to  New 
Orleans.  Returning  with  his  ship  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Tanner  volunteered  for  service  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
and,  on  Aug.  18, 1863,  was  appointed  acting  ensign. 
He  received  a  commission  in  the  regular  navy,  dated 
March  13, 1868.  He  cruised  in  the  Pacific  ocean  until 
1873,  when  he  went  to  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard, 
remaining  there  until  October,  1874.  In  1879  he  com- 
manded the  U.  S.  steamship  Speedwell,  on  special 
service,  in  deep-sea  explorations,  under  the  U.  S. 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  He  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  fish  commission 
steamer  Fish  Hawk;  took  command  upon  her  com- 
pletion, and  fortwoyeai-s  engaged  in  fish  culture  and 
deep-sea  exploration.  In  the  meantime  he  made  gen- 
eral plans  for  the  fish  commission  steamer  Alba- 
tross, superintended  her  construction,  took  com- 
mand upon  her  completion  in  November,  1883,  and 
fi)r  moi'e  than  five  years  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
scientific  exploration  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  the  United  States,  British  Nortii  Amer- 
ica, the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Caribbean  sea.  Leav- 
ing Washington  in  November,  1887,  he  made  a 
scientific  voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  America,  ma 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  reaching  San  Francisco  in 
May,  1888,  when  he  entered  upon  his  most  import- 
ant work,  the  exploration  of  the  great  fishing  banks 
of  Alaska  aud  Behring  sea.  He  also  examined  the 
coast  waters  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
British  Columbia,  Gulf  of  California,  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Galapagos  Arch- 
ipelago. He  co-operated  in  the  pati-ol  of  Behring 
sea,  aud  in  other  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  seal  life.  He  also  made 
a  cable  survey  between  the  coast  of  California  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  May,  1894,  he  was,  at 
his  own  request,  detached  from  the  Albatross.  On 
Jan.  1,  1895,  he  was  ordered  to  special  duty  under 
the  U.  S.  fish  commission  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  still  remains  (1898). 

MOBEHEAD,  Charles  Robert,  banker,  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Mo.,  Feb.  38,  1836,  son  of 
Charles  Robert  and  Fannie  (Warder)  Morehead. 
His  great-grandfather,  Charles,  emigrated  from 
Scotland  in  1630  and  located  in  Virginia,  where  his 
descendants  became  prominent  in  state  and  colonial 
history.  The  grandfather,  Turner  Moreliead,  served 
under  Geu.  Washington  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  in  1811  removed  to  Kentucky.  The  father 
was  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant,  who,  in 
1836,  located  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  engaged  in 
banking  and  mercantile  pursuits.  He  also  became 
largely  identified  with  the  social,  educational  aud 
political  life  of  the  state,  and  held  several  important 
offices.  The  son  was  reared  in  his  native  town,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father  learned  the  bank- 
ing and  mercantile  business.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Masonic  College,  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  in  1853 
be  started  on  his  own  account  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercan- 
tile establishment.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Morehead  se- 
cured employment  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  and  was  sent  by  them  in  1857  as  assistant 
general  agent  and  chief  clerk  to  Utah  with  the  U.  S. 
array  expedition  against  the  Mormons.  After  com- 
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pletmg  the  delivery  of  army  supplies  on  Dec.  25th, 
to  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  at  Fort  Bridger, 
he,  in  company  with  James  Rupe,  returned  to  the 
states,  carrying  bills  of  lading  and  other  important 
papers  on  pack  mules,  there  being  no 
mails  at  the  time.  The  trip  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  a  distance  of 
1,300  miles,  occupied  thirty  days.  In 
1858  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  for  the 
same  company,  and  returned  again 
in  January,  1859,  in  company  with 
Edward  Rollins,  on  pack  mules.  In 
1860  he  embarked  in  a  mercantile 
business  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Leavenworth 
(1868-1869),  and  was  identified  with 
everything  that  tended  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  El  Paso,  Tex., 
where  he  has  since  continued  in 
banking  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
Mr.  Morehead  is  the  organizer 
and  president  of  the  State  Na- 
tional Bank  of  El  Paso.  During  1898-94  he 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city.  Being  prominent  as  a  Mason  and  Knight 
Templar,  he  was  elected  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct. 
83,  1895,  a  knight  commander  of  the  court  of  honor; 
aud  at  the  same  place,  Oct.  30,  1897,  33d  degree 
honorary  by  the  supreme  council.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1860  he  was  married  to  Lemire,  daughter  of 
William  V.  Morris,  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  who  served 
in  Jackson's  army  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and 
was  also  in  the  Canadian  war.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
are  active  in  the  charitable  work  of  their  city. 

VANTJXEM,  Lardner,  geologist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  33,  1793,  son  of  James  and 
Rebecca  (Clarke)  Vanuxem.  His  father,  who  was 
a  prosperous  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
was  a  native  of  Dunkirk.  France  ;  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Elijah  Clarke,  of  New  Jersey.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  and  although  he  entered  his  father's 
counting-house,  his  thoughts  inclined  toward  science 
rather  than  business,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  gave  up  the  lattei',  aud  with  the  approval  and  aid 
of  his  father,  went  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  Ecole  des 
Mines.  He  spent  three  years  at  the  institution;  was 
graduated  in  1819,  and  then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia with  a  collection  of  geological  specimens  pro- 
cured in  various  parts  of  France.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  invited  to  become  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, at  Columbia,  and  accepted,  holding  the  chair 
until  1836.  During  his  incumbency  he  made  a 
geological  survey  of  North  Carolina,  and  aided  in 
making  a  similar  survey  of  South  Carolina,  publish- 
ing reports  in  various  newspapers,  and  in  Mills'  "  Sta- 
tistics of  South  Carolina. "  Having  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  college  to  devote  himself  to  geology,  he 
was  sent  to  Mexico  to  examine  some  mining  prop- 
erty which  he  was  to  develop  if  it  seemed  likely  to 
become  profitable,  but  returned  with  an  adverse  re- 
port. The  state  of  New  York  next  employed  him, 
and  the  year  1827-38  was  spent  in  studying  the 
geology  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  a  report  being  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature. Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he,  in  1830, 
bought  a  farm  near  Bristol,  Pa  ,  and  this  he  culti- 
vated, putting  to  use  his  knowledge  of  chemistry; 
living  comfortably  but  simply;  meanwhile  going  on 
with  his  favorite  studies  and  adding  steadily  to  his 
already  extensive  collections.  In  1886  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  New  York  was  established,  and  Gov. 
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Marcy  invited  Piof.  Vanuxem  to  assist.  He  was 
giveu  charge  of  the  work  in  the  third  geological 
district,  comprising  fourteen  counties  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  and  remained  connected  with  the 
survey  until  its  close  in  1841.  Among  important 
questions  settled  by  this  survey  were  those  of  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  iron-bearing  strata,  the  salt- 
bearing  and  the  granitic  formations,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  rock.s  of  New  York  to  the  coal  measures 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  geological  formations  of  the 
western  states;  the  system  of  nomenclature  adopted, 
giving  local  instead  of  descriptive  names  to  the 
different  members  of  the  geological  series.  Prof. 
Vanuxem's  "Geology  of  New  York,  3d  District" 
was  published  at  Albany  in  1843 — a  work]  of  such 
importance  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scientist  is  chiefly 
based  upon  it.  In  1838  he 
suggested  that  the  geologists 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  nomen- 
clature that  might  become 
that  of  American  geology. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  1840 
and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Geologists  was  organ- 
ized. This  later  gave  way  to 
the  more  inclusive  American 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  "When  the 
survey  was  ended  he  aided 
Prof.  Hall  in  arranging  the 
state  geological. cabinet  at  Al- 
bany, to  which  he  had  con- 
tributed many  specimens,  and  this  forms  the  basis  of 
the  New  York  state  museum.  It  contains  several 
species  of  fossils  found  during  the  survey  and  named 
in  Prof.  Vanuxem's  honor.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  urged  by  Prof.  Henry  to  become  his  associate 
in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, but  declined.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  on  Franklin  farm,  as  he  had  named  his 
estate,  engaged  in  studies  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  religions  old  and  new,  the  Scrip- 
tures, Egyptian  antiquities  and  phrenology.  His 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  was 
conceded  to  be  the  largest,  finest  and  most  systemati- 
cally arranged  private  collection  in  the  United 
States.  After  his  death  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Masonic  College  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  geological  report  already  mentioned  and 
numerous  papers  published  in  the  ' '  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science"  he  was  the  author  of  "An  Essay 
on  the  Ultimate  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Physiology"  (Philadelphia,  1837). 
Prof.  Vanuxem  died  at  his  home,  at  Bristol,  Pa., 
Jan.  25,  1848. 

THOMPSON,  Daniel  Greenleaf,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Feb.  9,  1850, 
of  English  descent.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Daniel  Pierce  Thompson,  well  known  as  a  lawyer, 
judge,  editor,  novelist  and  historian,  his  best  known 
literary  work  being  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys." 
The  Thompson  family  camo  from  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity. His  great-grandfather,  Daniel  Thompson,  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
was  a  cousin  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  distinguished 
as  Count  Rumford.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson 
was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Washington  County 
Grammar  School  of  his  native  place,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  at  Amherst  College  in  the  class 
of  1869.  Previous  to  his  graduation,  in  connection 
with  his  college  duties,  he  served  several  terms  as 
assistant  secretary  of  state  of  Vermont.  In  1869  he 
i-emoved  to  New  York  city,  where  he  gave  private 
instruction  and  studied  law  with  George  R.  Thomp- 


son, his  brother.  In  1870  he  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  classics  in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  High 
School,  where  he  remained  tmtil  1873.  In  July  of 
that  year  he  published  "A  First  Book  in  Latin," 
which  met  with  favorable  notice  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  resumed  the  study 
of  law  iu  New  York  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  December  of  that  year.  For  nearly  four 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jordan,  Stiles 
&  Thompson.  In  1880  he  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Simon  Sterne  and  Oscar  Straus,  later,  U.  S. 
minister  to  Turkey,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sterne, 
Straus  &  Thompson ;  continued  subsequently,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Straus,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Sterne  &  Thompson.  Later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Taylor  &  Thompson,  his  part- 
ner being  John  A.  Taylor,  formerly  corporation  coun- 
sel of  Brooklyn.  During  all  periods  after  his  grad- 
uation he  was  engaged  in  systematic  literary  work. 
It  was  his  intention  to  follow  up  his  "First  Book  in 
Latin"  with  a  series  of  Latin  text  books,  but  change 
of  occupation  prevented.  In  1871  a  paper  on  "Ora- 
tory and  Vocal  Culture"  appeared  in  the  "Massa- 
chusetts Teacher  "  of  Boston.  In  1876  he  published 
articles  in  the  "Liberal  Christian "  entitled,  "Col- 
Iyer  and  Orthodoxy,"  "Skepticism  and  Criticism," 
also  a  s.quel  to  these  in  the  "Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sen- 
tinel "  on  "The  True  Basis  of  Church  Fellowship." 
He  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  "Mind," 
a  quarterly  review  of  psychology  and  philosophy, 
published  in  London  ;  to  the  • '  Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  and  various  other  journals  and  reviews. 
His  books  include  "A  System  of  Psychology" 
(London,  1884),  in  two  volumes;  "  The  Problem  of 
Evil"  (1886),  a  continuation  of  his  psychological 
work  into  the  field  of  ethics  ;  "Religious  Sentiments 
of  the  Human  Mind"  (1888);  "Social  Progress" 
(1889);  "Philosophy  of  Fiction  in  Literature" 
(1892),  an  essay  setting  forth  the  theory  of  the  novel, 
with  criticisms  upon  the  various  methods  followed 
in  this  form  of  literary  composition  ;  ' '  Politics  in  a 
Democracy"  (1893),  an  essay  upon  present  political 
tendencies,  which  has  since  been  translated  into 
Dutch,  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Nijhoff.  In  January,  1894, 
appeared  an  article  in  the  "Forum"  treating  the 
question  of  whether  under  increased  civilization  we 
are  improving  or  deteriorating  in  morals.  He  de- 
livered and  published  a  number  of  addresses  before 
various  societies  and  on  various  occasions,  one  of  the 
last  being  an  address  delivered  before  the  "Wo- 
man's Law  Class  "  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  at  the  closing  exercises,  April,  1894.  Mr. 
Thompson  never  held  political  office  in  New  York 
city,  although  he  was  identified  with  various  politi- 
cal movements,  notably  those  relating  to  civil  ser- 
vice, revenue  and  high-license  i-eform.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred  at  the 
Columbian  celebration  in  the  fall  of  1893,  and  held 
numerous  honorary  offices  in  connection  with  public 
movements.  He  served  two  terms  as  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Alumni  Association  of  Amherst 
College.  On  the  death  of  Courtlandt  Palmer,  in 
1888,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club,  and  served  for  two  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  also  a  member  of  the  Century,  Man- 
hattan, Reform,  Lawyers'  and  Patria  clubs,  the  Bar 
Association,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  and  many  other  associations,  and  was 
a  non-resident  member  of  the  Athenaeum  and  two 
or  three  other  clubs  in  London.  In  1894,  at  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  graduation,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Amherst  College.  On  March  31,  1881,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  married  to  Henrietta  Gallup,  of  Cleveland, 
O.     He  died  in  New  York  city,  July  10, 1897. 
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LOVELAND,   William  Austin  Hamilton, 

pioneer,  was  born  iu Chatham,  Mass.,  May  30,  1826. 
His  father,  Rev.  Leonard  Loveland,  a  native  of 
Chatham,  was  a  sailor  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  was  taken 
prisoner,  confined  for  twenty  months  in  Dartmoor 
prison,  England,  and  was  afterward  a  prominent 
Methodist  preacher  in  Illinois.  His  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Eldridge,  was  also  a  native  of  Chatham.  He 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Rhode  Island  in  1827, 
where  he  received  his  primary  education,  and  in 
1835  found  employment  in  a  cotton  factory.  In 
1837  his  family  removed  to  Illinois, 
locating  on  a  farm  near  Brighton, 
where  they  built  a  log  house,  and 
here  the  son  worked  upon  the  farm 
until  1845,  when  he  entered  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  Lebanon,  111. 
This  institution  closing  after  one 
term's  attendance,  he  entered  Shurt- 
lefE  College,  Upper  Alton,  but  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up 
study,  and  lie  enlisted  as  a  team- 
ster in  the  Mexican  war,  serving 
six  months  as  wagon  master.  He 
was  wounded  at  Chapultepec,  and 
reached  home  in  July,  1848.  In 
May,  1849,  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
built  the  first  house  in  Gfrass  Valley, 
Cal.  He  engaged  in  mining  for 
a  time,  but  with  poor  success,  and 
afterward  left  San  Francisco  for 
Central  America,  intending  to  take  a  contract  under 
Com.  Vanderbilt  to  build  a  proposed  government 
canal.  This  scheme  falling  through,  he  returned 
home  in  1851  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  1859  Mr.  Loveland  sold  his  business  and  started 
for  Pike's  Peak,  Col.,  with  a  train  of  mules  and  ox 
teams  loaded  with  goods.  He  built  the  first  house 
and  opened  the  first  store  at  Golden.  He  built  the 
wagon  road  up  Clear  Creek  canon  in  1863-64, 
opened  the  first  coal-mines  in  the  state,  and  erected 
the  first  fire-brick  and  pottery  works.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
the  legislature.  In  1865-66  he  procured  from  the 
territorial  legislature  the  charter  for  the  Colorado 
Central  railroad  up  Clear  Creek  canon  to  the  mine 
at  Central  City,  and  built  that,  the  first  narrow  gauge 
road  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1876  he  was 
made  president  of  the  road,  and  in  1877  a  director 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  In  1878  he 
bought  the  "Daily  Rocky  Mountain  News"  and  en- 
gaged in  building  the  Denver  Circle  railroad  around 
that  city.  Mr.  Loveland  was  married  at  Brighton, 
111.,  May  13,  1852,  to  Philena  Shaw.  She  died  at 
Brighton,  Jan.  2, 1854.  On  Aug.  25, 1856,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  his  second  wife,  Miranda  Ann  Montgomery 
of  Alton,  111.  Francis  William  and  "William  Leon- 
ard Loveland  are  his  sons  by  the  second  marriage. 
Mr.  Loveland  died  at  his  home  at  Lakewood,  Dec. 
17,  1894. 

GBAHAm,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1759,  son  of  James  Graham,  a 
native  of  county  Down,  Ireland,  and  Mary  (McCon- 
nell)  Barber,  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Graham,  after 
her  husband's  death,  removed  to  North  Carolina  with 
her  children  and  settled  near  Charlotte.  Joseph  stud- 
ied in  the  academy  at  Charlotte,  and  early  became 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  countiy.  In  1778,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  enlisted  in  the  4th  regiment  of  the 
North  Carolina  regular  troops,  under  Col.  Archibald 
Lyle.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Rutherford  to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river, 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek. 
He  was  with  Gen.  Lincoln  while  manoeuvering 
against  Prevost,  and  was  in  the  severe  battle  at 
Stono,  in  1779.     Subsequently  he  was  appointed  ad- 


jutant of  the  Mecklenburg  regiment,  and  In  the 
following  year,  together  with  Gen.  Davie,  fought 
the  enemy  at  Charlotte.  In  that  engagement  he  was 
cut  down  and  severely  v/ounded  by  a  British  dragoon, 
receiving  six  sabre  and  bullet  wounds.  He  recovered, 
rejoined  the  army,  and  performed  a  series  of  heroic 
deeds,  commanding  in  many  engagements.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of 
Mecklenburg  county.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Lincoln  county,  where  he 
resided  forty  years,  until  the  period  of  his  decease. 
In  1814,  1,000  men  were  raised  in  North  Carolina  to 
assist  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  volunteers  against 
the  Creek  Indians,  and  he  received  the  command,  ac- 
companied by  the  commission  of  major-general.  In 
1787  he  was  married  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  John 
Davidson,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg 
convention.  By  her  he  had  twelve  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  William  A.  Graham,  in  1850,  be- 
came secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Gen. 
Graham  died  Nov.  12, 1886. 

SHAB.FE,  William,  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Cecil  county,  Md.,  Dec.  13,  1742,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Sharpe.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  settling  in  Mecklenburg, 
where  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  David  Reese, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration. 
He  afterward  removed  to  Rowan  (subsequently  Ire- 
dell) county,  and  took  an  active  and  decided  stand  for 
liberty.  He  was  a  member  from  Rowan  to  the  state 
congresses  which  met  at  Newbern  in  April,  1775, 
at  Hillsboro  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  at  Hali- 
fax in  1776.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Rutherford,  in  his  campaign  in  1776  against  the  In- 
dians, and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Caswell,  in  1777, 
as  one  of  a  commission  to  form  a  treaty  with  them. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  in  1785  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lincoln  county.  In  1779  he  was 
a  member  of  the  continental  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  served  until  1783.  He  died  in  Iredell 
county,  N.  C. ,  in  July,  1818,  leaving  a  widow  and 
twelve  children. 

MEEKER,  Nathan  Cook,  author,  pioneer  and 
journalist,  *as  born  in  Euclid,  East  Cleveland,  O., 
July  12,  1817,  son  of  Enoch  and  Lurana  (Hulbert) 
Meeker.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  his  mother  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  Ancestors  of  the  family 
about  1500  A.  D.,  emigrated  from 
Antwerp  to  England.  Two  broth- 
ers, Robert  and  William  Meeker, 
came  to  America  in  1639,  and  set- 
tled in  New  Haven,  Conn.  William 
with  others  removed  to  New  Jersey 
in  1664,  and  purchasing  152  acres 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  founded 
the  town  of  Elizabeth,  where  was 
collected  a  colony  known  as  the 
"  Associates,"  outspoken  lovers  of 
justice  and  opposed  to  the  tyranny 
of  Gov.  Carteret.  He  himself  was 
long  constable,  and  from  his  wide 
popularity,  a  leader  among  his 
neighbors.  Gov.  Carteret,  in  way 
of  reprisal,  deprived  him  of  his 
oflice  and-  confiscated  his  prop- 
erty in  the  name  of  the  "lords  proprietors"  of 
the  settlement,  but  popular  protest  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  authorities  m 
England.  In  the  end  the  governor  was  compelled 
to  reinstate  him  in  office  and  restore  the  greater  part 
of  his  property.  William  Meeker  died  in  1690,  and 
the  old  homestead  he  built  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  still 
remains  and  is  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  occupied  by  one 
Josiah  Meeker,  who  with  his  eighteen  sons  gained 
distinction  in  the  colonial  army.  Timothy,  one  of  the 
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sons  of  Josiah  Meeker,  was  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  and  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Nathan 
0.  Meeker,  descended  from  a  long  line  of  lead- 
ers and  fighters,  early  discovered  traces  of  the  an- 
cestral force  and  enterprise.  When  but  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  Henry  Clay,  John  Tyler,  George  D. 
Prentice  and  other  noted  men  on  questions  of  im- 
portance, and  contributed  to  the  Louisville  "Jour- 
nal "(Prentice's paper),  the  New  Orleans  "Picayune" 
and  later,  the  Cleveland  "  Plaindealer."  He  availed 
himself  of  all  the  educational  advantages  afforded  in 
his  native  town,  and  entered  Hudson  and  later  Oberlin 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1840.  For  a 
while  he  taught  school,  and  then  removing  to  New 
York  became  a  regular  contributor  of  prose  and  poetry 
to  N.  P.  AVillis'  "  aMirror."  In  1844  he  was  secretary 
and  librarian  of  the  Ohio  Trumbull  Phalanx,  a  colony 
founded  for  the  practical  realization  of  the  social 
theories  of  Frangois  Fourier,  and  similar  in  concep- 
tion to  the  famous  Brook  Farm.  After  about  two 
years'  experiment  the  enterprise  failed,  principally 
through  the  vital  lack  of  that  brotherly  love,  so  es- 
sential to  all  schemes  of  co-operation.  Mr  Meeker 
complained  that  the  strong  and  grasping  took  from 
the  weak,  and  the  honest  leaders  were  discouraged. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Meeker  wrote  extensively  for 
the  Cleveland  "  Plaindealer  "  and  other  papers,  prin- 
cipally upon  questions  of  sociology,  and  many  of  his 
articles  were  reproduced  by  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
New  York  "  Tribune."  In  1847  he  opened  a  small 
store  in  Euclid,  O.,  and  prospered  greatly.  Five 
years  later  he  went  by  special  invitation  to  Hiram, 
Portage  co.,  O.,  and  co-operated  with  the  Disciples 
in  founding  the  Western  Reserve  Institute  and  com- 
munity there,  under  the  inspiration  of  Alexander 
Campbell.  Later  James  A.  Garfield  became  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  The  great  panic  of  1856  having 
swept  away  most  of  his  property,  Mr.  Meeker  re- 
moved to  Dongola,  in  southern  Illinois,  and  there  in 
troduced  fruit  raising  and  traded  on  a  small  scale 
until  the  civil  war.  An  article  of  his  contributed  to 
the  New  York  "  Tribune"  on  '-Southern  Political 
Leaders,"  caused  his  appointment  as  war  correspon- 
dent of  that  paper,  with  headquarters  at  Cairo,  111. 
He  accompanied  the  Federal  forces,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  which  he  reported 
with  graphic  fulness.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Solon  Robinson  as  agricultural  editor 


of  the  "Tribune,"  and  established  a  literary  agricul- 
tural department,  which  with  numerous  reports  of 
the  New  York  Farmers'Club  attracted  wide  attention. 
His  articles  on  the  Oneida  Community  and  the  New 
South  were  widely  noticed  and  copied  by  several 
European  journals.  He  visited  Colorado  and  Utah 
in  the  autumn  of  1869,  to  collect  material  for  his 
articles  on  the  Mormons,  subsequently  so  widely  read, 
and  was  mucli  impressed  with  the  many  favorable 
opportunities  offered  for  the  founding  of  colonies  in 
Colorado.  Returning  to  New  York  he  consulted  his 
Iriends  and  finally,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Greeley, 


secured  2,000  colonists  and  organized  the  movement. 
The  object  was  to  found  a  community,  secure  a  large 
body  of  land  and  divide  it  equally  among  the  mem- 
bers and  thus  secure  to  themselves  and  descendants 
independent  homestead  sites  in  the  town,  with  farms 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Meeker,  with  a  locating  com- 
mittee, visited  the  region  and  selected  a  tract  of  several 
thousand  acres  in  the  Cache  la  Poudre  valley,  in 
northern  Colorado.  John  Russell  Young  had  com- 
mended the  site.  Within  a  few  months  a  town  known 
by  the  name  of  Greeley,  witli  schools,  churches,  shops 
and  hundreds  of  miles  of  upland  irrigation  was  the 


result.  A  forfeitui-e  clause,  made  legal  by  act  of 
legislature,  effectively  foi'bade  liquor  selling  within 
the  colony  limits.  Mr.  Meeker  labored  for  a  number 
of  years  as  president  and  director  of  the  colony  with- 
out pecuniary  return,  nor  would  he  accept  any 
privileges  save  those  accessible  to  the  humblest  set- 
tler. The  rapid  expansion  and  success  of  the  colony 
greatly  extended  his  reputation  as  a  practical  colon- 
izer. He  was  chosen  TJ.  S.  centennial  commissioner 
f  i-om  Colorado  to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876, 
and  later  Pres.  Hayes  appointed  him  Indian  agent  at 
White  River,  Utah,  to  encourage  the  Utesin  pastoral 
and  farming  pursuits.  He  instituted  radical  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  sav- 
ages; enforced  rules  of  industry;  and  made  other 
notable  changes  which  displeased  the  "squaw  men" 
and  white  hangers-on  at  the  agency.  The  Indians, 
persuaded  that  when  they  should  become  self-sup- 
porting their  supplies  would  cease,  were  so  infuriated 
that  they  refused  either  to  work  or  vacate  the  lands 
selected  for  the  agency  farm.  Also  made  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Meeker  wrote  the  bitter  articles  against  the 
Indians  published  in  Western  newspapers,  they  per- 
sonally assaulted  him,  and  when  the  troops  summoned 
to  protect  the  agency  were  already  near  at  hand,  the 
Ute  massacre  began.  They  shot  Mr.  Meeker  and  the 
white  employes,  and  burned  the  agency  with  $500,- 
000  worth  of  their  own  provisions.  Mrs.  Meeker 
and  her  youngest  daughter,  Josephine,  were  made 
captive,  and  after  twenty-tliree  days  of  grievous  suf- 
ferings and  privations  were  finally  rescued  by  Gen. 
Charles  Adams  with  the  co-operation  of  Chief  Ouray 
and  his  wife  Chepita.  The  town  of  Meeker  in  west- 
ern Colorado  now  marks  the  site  of  the  massacre. 
Mr.  Meeker  was  the  author  of  "The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Armstrong  "  (1851),  a  remarkable  book  dedi- 
cated to  Pres.  Pierce;  "Life  in  the  West  "(1868); 
"Rosa  Robbins,  or  Life  with  John  A.  Logan  and  his 
men";  several  poems  and  numerous  articles  and  let- 
ters of  great  value  and  interest.  He  was  married,  in 
1844,  to  Arvilla  Delight,  daughter  of  Levi  Smith,  a 
retired  sea  captain  of  Claridon,  0.  They  had  five 
children,  of  whom  two,  Ralph  and  Rozene  E.,  sur- 
vive. Mr.  Meeker  died  Sept.  29,  1879.  His  two 
surviving  brothers,  Lemuel  C.  and  Rufus  Clinton 
Meeker,  live  on  the  Ohio  homestead,  Eiiclid  avenue. 
East  Cleveland. 

PATTERSON,  Josiali,  soldier  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Ala. ,  April  14, 1887, 
son  of  Malcolm  and  Mary  (Deloach)  Patterson.     His 
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grandfather,  Alexander  Patterson,  of  Scotch-Irish  ex- 
traction, served  in  the  revokitionary  war.  His  father 
was  born  at  Abbeville,  S.  C,  and  emigrated  to  North 
Alabama  in  1817,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Deloache,  of  French  descent.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  academy  at  Somerville,  Ala.,  and  then 
taught  school  for  several  sessions,  studying  law  at 
the  same  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859, 
and  began  practice  in  his  native  county  with  bright- 
est prospects,  but  as  soon  as  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  Alabama  cavalry  regiment.  After  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  promoted  captain  of  com- 
pany D,  Clanton's  regiment,  but  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Corinth,  was  detached  and  ordered  to  join 
Capts.  Roddy  and  Newsome  in 
operating  on  Gen.  Buell's  con- 
nections through  North  Ala- 
bama, over  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad.  As  a  result 
the  connections  of  the  Federal 
army,  between  Decatur  and  Cor- 
inth, were  effectually  destroyed. 
In  December,  1863,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  full  ranis  of  colo- 
nel, and  placed  in  command  of 
the  5th  Alabama  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  in  1863  operated  in 
middle  Tennessee  and  northern 
Alabama.  In  1864  Col.  Pat- 
terson commanded  the  district 
of  North  Alabama,  and  during 
that  time  defeated  a  Federal 
force  twice  the  size  of  his  own 
at  Madison's  Station,  and  in  re- 
pelling an  attack  of  Federal  cavalry  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man  killed.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
commanded  the  post  at  Corinth,  when  Gen.  Hood 
made  his  campaign  in  Tennessee,  and  rejoined  the 
defeated  army  at  Bainbridge,  on  the  Tennessee  river. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army  from  Ten- 
nessee, he  was  directed  by  Gen.  Hood  to  go  through 
the  counties  of  Northern  Alabama,  addressing  the 
people,  and  persuading  the  discouraged  soldiers  to 
return  to  the  army.  His  fiery  and  eloquent  speeches 
had  the  desired  result,  and  thousands  reentered  the 
ranks  in  consequence.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  did 
eflBcient  service  in  resisting  the  cavalry  raid  of  Gen. 
Wilson  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  Selma,  and  al- 
though captured  at  the  battle  of  Selma,  escaped  and 
reorganized  his  regiment,  refusing  to  surrender  until 
May  19,  1865.  On  his  return  from  the  field.  Col. 
Patterson  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  county  for  one  year;  next,  for  five  years 
at  Florence,  Ala.,  removing  in  1873  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  a  little  later  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Col.  George  Gantt.  In  1883  he  presided  over 
the  convention  that  nominated  Hon.  William  B.  Bate 
for  governor.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature,  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  He  was  prominent  in  advocating  the  rail- 
road commission  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  settlement 
of  the  state  debt,  as  well  as  in  bringing  about  the 
settlement  of  the  debt  of  Memphis.  In  1888  Col. 
Patterson  was  elector  for  the  state  at  large  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  canvassed  the  stale.  In  1890 
he  was  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Buchanan,  the  famous  alliance  candidate.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  con- 
gress, and  in  1893  was  renominated  without  opposi- 
tion, and  was  successful.  At  the  extra  session  of 
congress  in  1893,  he  took  decided  ground  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  law.  In  1894  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress.  In  1896,  when  the  Chicago  con- 
vention nominated  William  J.  Brjan  for  president, 
he  took  as  a  precedent  the  declaration  of  Senator  Har- 


ris, that  in  case  the  convention  declared  for  sound 
money  he  would  vote  the  ticket,  but  would  continue 
to  advocate  free  coinage;  so,  although  Mr.  Patterson 
did  not  indorse  the  Democratic  candidate,  nor  the 
Chicago  platform,  he  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Democrats.  Col.  Patterson  was  married,  in  Alabama 
in  1859,  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Judge  Green  P. 
and  Ann  Eliza  (Turner)  Rice.  Her  father  was  promi- 
nent in  the  political  circles  of  his  state,  and  her 
mother  was  a  member  of  a  well-known  Virginia 
family.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  have  three  children: 
Malcolm  R.,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Memphis,  and  now  attor- 
ney-general of  the  criminal  court  of  Shelby  county; 
Mary  Lou,  wife  of  E.  B.  Lewaster,  and  Ann  Eliza, 
wife  of  Rev.  Sterling  J.  Foster,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. Col.  Patterson  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  has  been  a  Mason  for  many  years. 

BODECEEB,  Carl  Friedricli  Wilhelm,  den- 
tist and  author,  was  born  at  Celle,  Hanover,  July 
6,  1846,  son  of  Heinrich  and  Doris  (Lohman)  B5- 
decker.    He  attended  the  schools  at  Celle  until  1856, 
and  his  father  then  removing  to  Pine,  to  accept  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  an  iron-mining  com- 
pany, he  studied  there  for  three  years.     In  1859  he 
entered  the  Egidian  school  in    Hanover,  and   re- 
mained there  for  two  years.     For  the  following  five 
years  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a  jeweler  and  dentist 
in  Celle.     In  1866  he  went  to  England,  and  after 
spending  some  months   in   London,  proceeded  to 
Newark  Notts,  where  he  became  assistant  to  a  promi- 
nent dentist  for  three  years.     During  this  period  he 
also  studied  medicine  under  a  London  physician.   In 
1869  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  the 
College  of  Dentistry  in  New  York  city.    In  the  even- 
ings he  pursued  an  extra  course  in  physics  and 
chemistry  at  Cooper  Institute.     After  two  years  he 
was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
receiving  on  that  occasion  the  first  (faculty)  prize  and 
an  appointment  as  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  college,  which  he  accepted  for  two  years.    After 
his  graduation  he  at  once  affiliated 
himself  with  the  First  District  Den- 
tal Society,  and  entered  on  a  dental 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York.     In 
1877  he  passed  with  honors  the  exami- 
nation held  at  Albany  for  the  degree 
of  M.D.S.,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
he  entered  the  pathological  labora- 
tory of  Dr.  Carl  Heitzman.     In  1878 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  four  members  of 
the  dental  profession  from  the  State 
Society  of  New  York  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  album,   "The  Public 
Service  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
He  has  since  held  for  two  years  the 
position  of  lecturer  on  dental  history 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
and  for  four  years  he  was  professor  of 
dental  embryology  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  after 
which  he  retired  with  the  title  of  emeritus  profes- 
sor.    For  nine  years  he  w  as  chairman  of  the  clinic  of 
the  First  District  Dental  Society.     He  has  published 
a  work,  "The  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Teeth  " 
(1894),  which  was  translated  into  German,   and  a 
number  of  papers  and  articles  on  subjects  allied  with 
dental  science.     He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Central  Dental  Society  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  the 
State  Dental  Society  of  New  Jersey,  California  State 
Odontological  Society,  American  Dental  Society  of 
Europe  the  Central  Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte  and 
Svenska  Tandlakare  Sallskapet  of  Stockholm.     He 
was   married,  in  1874,  to  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of 
Ernst  Himbeck,  near  Bremen,  Germany. 
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TALBOT,  Ethelbert,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of  "Wyo- 
ming and  Idaho,  third  bishop  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  143d  in  succession  in  the  American  episcopate, 
was  born  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  Oct.  9,  1848.  His  father, 
John  A.  Talbot,  was  a  physician  of  distinction  in  his 
profession,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lived.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Prof.  Lawrence  Daly,  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers 
of  the  "West,  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Ethelbert  was  prepared  for  college  in  his 
native  town,  and  in  the  fall  of  1866  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1870.  He  then  began  study  for  the 
ministry  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  in  1873.  His  first  and 
only  pastoral  charge  was  in  St. 
James'  Church,  Macon  City, 
Mo.,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
until  his  elevation  to  the  episco- 
pate in  1887.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Macon  City,  he  built  up 
a  strong  parish  and  established 
several  missions  in  neighbor- 
ing towns.  He  also  founded 
and  brought  to  a  condition  of 
vigorous  prosperity,  St.  James 
Military  Academy,  a  training- 
school  for  boys,  which  still  con- 
tinues. He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  in 
Christ  Church,  St.  Louis,  May 
27,  1887.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  jurisdiction  grew  rap- 
idly, and  his  clergy-list  increased 
from  eight  to  thirty.  He  also 
laid  foundations  in  educational 
and  charitable  work,  which  bid  fair  to  develop  into 
strong  institutions.  He  built  at  Laramie,  St.  Mat- 
thew's cathedral,  a  building  of  great  dignity  and 
beauty,  at  a  cost,  when  fully  completed  of  $50,000. 
St.  Margaret's  School,  Boise  City,  for  the  Christian 
education  of  girls,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000,  and  is  in  successful  operation.  He  also  es- 
tablished St.  Matthew's  Hall  for  boys'  at  Laramie, 
"Wyo.,  and  the  Prances  Holland  Hospital  at  "Wallace, 
Ida. ,  and  within  six  years  after  he  was  consecrated 
•  bi.shop  he  built  more  than  thiity-eight  churches.  On 
Nov.  11,  1897,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  central  Pennsylvania.  He  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  all  the  missionary  operations  of  his  church, 
and  is  also  in  touch  with  the  current  social  and 
political  questions  that  agitate  the  country.  In  1887 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth 
College ;  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
S.  T.  D.  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

MABaUAND,  Henry  G-urdon,  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  April  11,  1819.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Frederick  Marquand,  a 
prominent  New  York  merchant,  head  of  the  house 
of  Marquand  &  Co.,  jewelers  and  silversmiths. 
Frederick  Marquand  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
April  6, 1799,  and  died  at  his  country-place  at  South- 
port,  Conn.,  July  14,  1883.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1839  with  an  ample  fortune  and  after- 
wards engaged  in  caring  for  his  large  estates  in  New 
York  city.  His  benefactions  were  large  and  numer- 
ous,especially  to  religious  and  charitable  Institutions. 
For  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
city,  and  for  the  theological  department  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, he  caused  to  be  erected  ample  chapels  for 
religious  worship.  Henry  G.  Marquand  was  educated 
at  Pitlsfleld,  Mass.  The  first  twenty  years  of  his 
business  life  he  gave  to  his  brother,  Frederick,  in  as- 
sisting in  the  management  of  his  estates.  During 
this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
architecture,  and  from  the  poorly  constructed  and 


faultily  designed  average  buildings  then  being  erected 
in  the  city,  he  drew  object  lessons,  and  circulated 
his  criticism  in  a  way  to  do  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  fault  and  to  suggest  remedies  and  better  methods 
of  construction.  Not  being  a  professional  architect, 
his  criticisms  were  not  at  first  kindly  received,  but 
nevertheless  finally  accepted,  even  by  the  architects 
criticised;  and  the  appreciation  in  which  the  profes- 
sion held  his  views  was  early  shown  by  his  election 
as  the  first  honorary  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  Mr.  Marquand  next  turned  his 
attention  to  banking,  and  for  ten  years  was  prominent 
in  "Wall  street,  where  he  accumulated  large  wealth 
and  became  interested  in  various  railroads  and  other 
corporations.  In  1868  he  joined  with  other  capital- 
ists in  purchasing  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  directory  was  made 
vice-president  and  afterwards  president,  holding  that 
office  until  the  corporation  was  absorbed  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system.  He  then  became  a  director 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  He  was  also  connected  with 
several  of  the  substantial  banking  and  trust  corpora- 
tions of  the  city.  Mr.  Marquand  has  been  one  of 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  collection  making 
up  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
city.  He  purchased  and  presented  to  the  museum 
the  collection  of  glass  made  by  M.  Charcot ;  the  re- 
production of  ivory  carvings  exhibiting  the  mediaeval 
continuance  of  the  art;  the  collection  of  Renaissance 
iron  work,  the  Delia  Robbla  altar-piece,  the  metallic 
reproductions  of  gold  and  silver  objects  in  the  im- 
perial Russian  museums;  the  sculptural  casts,  and  the 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters  and 
painters  of  the  English  school.  He  has,  as  well,  made 
other  valuable  gifts  and  numerous  and  frequent 
loans  from  his  valuable  private  collection  of  paint- 
ings. As  a  philanthropist  Mr.  Marquand  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  Princeton  College,  and  the  hospitals 
In  New  York  and  the  large  charity  organizations  of 
the  country,  find  in  him  a  liberal  and  frequent  bene- 
factor ;  monuments  erected  while  the  founder  is  living 
that  serve  a  double  purpose  in  behalf  of  humanity, 
and  bless  not  only  the  beneficiary,  but  allow  the 
benefactor  pleasure  by  witnessing  the  fruition  of 
his  intentions.  A  portrait  by  Rembrandt  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Marquand  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
for  $35,000,  and  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Mr.  Marquand  has  his  private  art  col- 
lection classified  by  appropriately  designed  rooms, 
Persian,  Japanese,  Arabic  and  Hispano-Moresque, 
crowded  with  the  most  valuable  antiques,  tapestry, 
porcelain,  arms  and  art-objects.  The  Marquand 
pavilion  of  Bellevue  Hospital  was  erected  in  1877  by 
Frederick  and  Henry  Gurdon  Marquand,  in  memory 
of  their  brother,  Josiah  P.  Marquand,  and  is  intended 
as  a  ward  for  women  and  children.  It  contains 
eighteen  beds  for  adults  and  sixteen  for  children. 
The  chapel  at  Princeton  is  his  gift  to  the  college, 
and  with  Robert  Bonner  he  gave  the  gymnasium. 

EATON,  John,  clergyman,  soldier,  journalist, 
educator,  was  born  at  Sutton,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H., 
Dec.  5,  1839,  son  of  John  and  Janet  Collins  (An- 
drews) Eaton,  and  a  descendant  of  early  colonists 
from  England  and  Scotland.  His  great-grandfather 
was  Nathaniel  Eaton,  an  American  officer,  who 
served  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  numerous  later  engage- 
ments of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  spent  his  early 
youth  upon  his  father's  farm,  attending  district 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  taught  school  in 
order  to  obtain  means  to  continue  his  studies.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Thetford  Academy,  under 
Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1854.  For  the  following  two  years  he 
was  principal  of  "Ward  School  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
from  1856-59  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  To- 
ledo, 0.,  then  resigning  to  study  theology  at  Andover, 
Mass.     In  1861  he  entered  the  war  as  chaplain  of 
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the  37th  Ohio  infantry,  and  later  served  as  brigade 
sanitary  inspector.  In  1862  Gen.  Grant,  finding 
the  great  number  of  ex-slaves  pouring  through  his 
lines  demoralized  his  army  and  spread  disease,  or- 
dered Mr.  Eaton  to  gather  them  into  camps,  -where 
they  could  engage  in  self-supporting  industries.  In 
Gen.  Grant's  memoirs,  re- 
ferring to  this  service  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Eaton,  he 
says:  "Under  him  the 
freedman's  bureau  had  its 
origin  in  the  Mississippi 
valley."  Pres.  Lincoln 
commended  it  as  furnish- 
ing the  basis  of  legislation 
for  the  negro  in  the  transi- 
tion from  slavery  to  citizen- 
ship. Out  of  his  camps  70,  - 
000  troops  were  organized, 
and  becoming  colonel  of 
the  63d  regiment  U.  S.  col- 
ored infantry,  he  was  later 
made  brigadier-general  by 
brevet.  When  he  tendered 
his  first  report  of  this  ser- 
vice to  Gen.  Grant  during 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
the  general  directed  him 
to  take  it  to  Pres.  Lincoln, 
giving  him  a  personal  letter.  Thus  he  became  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Gen.  Grant  and 
the  president  on  the  subject  of  the  negro.  Later, 
when  Lincoln  was  bitterly  assailed  in  connection 
with  his  second  nomination,  he  sent  Col.  Eaton  to 
learn  Grant's  views,  and  the  general  declared  in  re- 
ply that  then  Mr.  Liucoln's  reelection  was  as  neces- 
sary as  that  the  array  should  be  victorious  in  the 
field.  In  April,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  "Washing- 
ton as  assistant  commissioner  of  the  fi-eedman's 
bureau,  where  he  continued  until  December  of 
that  year,  when  he  founded  the  Memphis  "Post," 
and  edited  it  until  1867.  During  1867-69,  as  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  he  organized 
the  free  school  system  of  Tennessee,  securing  in  this 
period  an  attendance  of  185,000.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  education. 
The  department,  then  but  recently  established,  met 
with  great  opposition;  congress  had  reduced  the 
salary  of  the  commissioner,  cut  o£E  his  clerks  to  two 
of  the  lowest  grades,  refused  to  publish  his  reports, 
and  made  the  independent  department  an  office  in 
the  interior  department.  When,  sixteen  years  later 
he  resigned  the  office,  it  had  thirty-eight  assistants, 
a  library  of  18,000  volumes,  a  large  collection  of 
pamphlets,  an  educational  museum;  its  publications 
were  widely  sought,  and  the  issue  of  a  single  circular 
had  reached  as  high  as  100,000  copies,  so  that  it  has 
since  been  often  (Teclared  to  be  the  most  influential 
educational  ofiice  in  the  world.  Opposition  to  the 
bureau  gave  way  when  it  was  seen  to  be  only  an 
educational  exchange,  and  the  commissioner  had  not 
only  been  called  upon  to  give  important  information 
for  shaping  institutions  and  state  and  city  systems, 
but  had  been  consulted  by  educational  authorities 
in  England,  France,  Japan,  Egypt,  Bulgaria  and 
South  American  states  as  to  methods  of  education 
to  be  introduced  into  those  countries.  The  bureau 
did  not  limit  its  collection  of  information  to  facts 
concerning  the  United  States,  but  focused  the  educa- 
tional experiences  of  the  world  and  published  them 
in  reports,  annual  and  special,  and  in  circulars,  bul- 
letins and  correspondence.  The  French  govern- 
ment founded  a  national  office  on  it  as  a  model. 
The  duties  of  the  office  as  they  extended  brought 
the  commissioner  into  relations  with  the  societies  deal- 
ing with  public  health,  crime  and  other  sociological 
questions     He  was  prominently  identified  with  all 


improvements  in  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  He  led  the  way  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  through  our  great  world's 
fairs,  edr.cational  conditions  and  appliances.  Through 
his  efforts,  the  American  exhibit  at  Vienna  and 
Philadelphia  and  the  international  exhibit  at  New 
Orleans  made  a  special  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  He  became  a  counselor  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  was  twice  president  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.  Among  international 
recognitions  which  he  received  was  the  tender  of 
honorary  membership  in  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Rose  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Brazil.     In 

■  1886  Gen.  Eaton  resigned  and  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  The  attendance 
of  young  men  during  his  incumbency  was  the 
largest  in  its  history.  In  1891  he  resigned,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  New  Hampshire  and  spending 
the  winters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  devoting  himself, 
as  strength  permitted,  to  educational  and  literary 
pursuits.  He  is  now  (1898)  president  of  Sheldon  Jack- 
son College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  married, 
in  1864,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  James  and  Adeline 
(Quincy)  Shirley,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Their  children 
are:  J.  Shirley  Eaton,  A.  B.  (Marietta),  A.  M.  (Dart- 
mouth), occupied  in  railroad  statistics,  and  pro- 
moting their  tabulation  by  the  Hollerith  electrical 
machine;  J.  Quincy  Eaton,  A.  B.  (Dartmouth),  L. 
L.  M.  (Columbian  University),  engaged  in  railroad 
law  in  the  employ  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  Elsie  Janet,  graduate  of  Painesville 
(O)  Seminary  and  wife  of  C.  William  Newton,  A.M., 
M.D.,  surgeon  Ohio  naval  reserve. 

APPLETON,  Thomas  Gold,  author,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  31,  1813,  son  of  Nathan 
Appleton,  eminent  in  Boston  literary  and  political 
circles.  Among  the  companions  of  his  childhood 
were  Wendell  Phillips  and  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
and  they  continued  to  be  his  life-long  friends;  with 
them  he  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
when  he  entered  Harvard  in  1831,  they  were  mem- 
bers of  tlie  same  class.  "Tom"  _ 
Appleton,  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  by  his  many  friends,  was  of  a 
genial  and  affectionate  disposition, 
and  became  celebrated  among  his 

■  classmates  for  his  exquisite  witti- 
cisms. He  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune, which  enabled  him  to  gratify 
his  artistic  tastes,  and  to  travel  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  the  East. 
On  his  return  to  Boston  he  became 
an  almost  indispensable  factor  in 
the  social  circle  of  which  his 
brother-in-law,  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Phillips  and  Motley  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  were  the  most  bril- 
liant of  the  many  shining  lights. 
Holmes  afterwards  affectionately 
described  the  way  he  influenced 
this  Boston  circle :  "  It  is  as  a  living 
presence  in  this  Boston  air  which 
we  breathe,  in  the  bright  salon,  under  the  elms  of 
the  Common,  amidst  the  flower-beds  of  the  Public 
Garden,  in  the  noisy  street,  the  silent  library,  the 
memory-haunted  picture-galleiy  ...  He  was  the 
favorite  guest  of  every  banquet.  .  .  .  Who 
was  there  among  us,  worth  knowing  whom  he  did 
not  know  ?  Who  that  knew  Boston  on  its  higher  levels 
did  not  know  him?  ....  There  is  no  one  at 
all  like  him.  .  .  .  His  outline  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  traced  by  one  of  the  regular  patterns  of 
humanity;  it  was  as  individual,  as  full  of  unexpected 
curves  and  angles,  as  the  notched  border  of  an  ia- 
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denture.  .  .  .  His  mind  coupled  remote  ideas  in 
a  very  singular  way.  Sometimes  it  was  imagination , 
glancing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 
sometimes  fancy,  sparkling  like  a  firefly,  one  mo- 
ment here,  the  next  there;  sometimes  wit,  flashing 
from  the  sudden  collision  of  two  thoughts  that  met 
like  flint  and  steel;  less  frequently  humor."  He 
was  a  gifted  amateur  artist,  and  was  extremely  libe- 
ral in  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Boston  Literary  Club,  and  it  was 
there  that  some  of  his  famous  witticisms  were  ut- 
tered, leading  Holmes  to  say,  "he  was  the '  onlie  be- 
getter '  of  the  best  sayings  Boston  ever  heard  since 
the  days  of  Mather  Byles,  all  whose  ijleasantries  put 
together  would  count  for  nothing  by  the  side  of  any 
one  of  our  great  wit's  prose  epigrams."  Perhaps  the 
best  remembered  of  these  was  his  saying  that 
"Good  Americans,  when  they  die,  go  to  Paris." 
Mr.  Appleton  was  the  author  of  "  A  Sheaf  of  Papers  " 
(1874);  "ANile.Tournar'(1876);  "  Chequer  Work: 
A  Volume  of  Tales  and  Essays"  (1879);  "Syrian 
Sunshine ;  A  Record  of  Six  Weeks  of  Syrian  Travels  " 
(1877);  "The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, "  pamphlet 
(1877); ' '  Windfall "  (1878),  and  a  volume  of  poetry  en- 
titled, "Faded  Leaves."  His  "Life  and  Letters" 
appeared  in  1885,  prepared  by  Susan  Hale.  He  died 
in  New  York,  April  17,  1884. 

TRIEBEK,  Jacob,  lawyer  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Raschkow,  German  Poland,  Oct.  6,  1853, 
son  of  Morris  and  Blume  (Brodeck)  Trieber.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  David  Brodeck,  was  a  rabbi, 
having  in  turn  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of 
teacher  and  minister.  Mr.  Trieber  was  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Ostrowo,  Germany,  but  in  1866, 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United  States, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  St^  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
two  years.  The  family  finally  re- 
moved to  Helena,  Ark.,  where  Mr. 
Trieber  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits until  his  twenty-first  year, 
meanwhile  continuing  his  classi- 
cal studies  in  the  evenings,  and 
after  a  time  beginning  the  study  of 
law.  In  1875  he  entered  the  office 
of  M.  L.  Stephenson,  a  former 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
and  while  a  student  there  earned 
.  J  his  livelihood  by  working  in  the 
'  '  evening  as  assistant  of  the  clerk  of 
I  the  circuit  court.  In  1876  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Arkansas, 
and  in  1880  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court.  On  commencing  his 
legal  practice  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Judge  Stephenson, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  this 
firm  administered  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  and 
wealthy  clientage.  Mr.  Trieber  was  from  the  be- 
giiming  of  his  career  actively  interested  in  politics, 
being  a  pronounced  Republican.  He  was  delegated 
to  represent  the  state  of  Arkansas  at  the  national 
Republican  conventions  in  1880,  1884  and  1896.  In 
1888  he  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican 
state  convention  of  Arkansas.  At  the  convention  of 
1880,  he  was  one  of  the  306  delegates  who  voted  on 
every  ballot  for  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Grant  as 
president.  In  1892  he  was  candidate  for  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  the  first  congressional  district 
of  Arkansas,  and  in  1896  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison  supervisor  of  cen- 
sus for  the  first  district  of  Arkansas;  in  1891  he  was 
the  Republican  caucus  nominee  for  U.  S.  senator, 
receiving  the  united  support  of  all  Republican  mem- 
bers of  tiie  legislature,  and  in  1892  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Phillips  county.     In  1897  he  received 


an  appointment  as  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern 
district  of  Arkansas,  and  forthwith  changed  his 
place  of  residence  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mr.  Trieber 
has  won  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  painstaking  and 
astute  lawyer,  and  is  a  forcible  and  pleasing  orator. 
By  his  conscientious  loyalty  to  his  convictions  and 
his  clients,  and  by  the  charm  of  his  address,  he  has 
succeeded  in  overcoming  various  adversities  and  pre- 
judices that  threatened  to  impede  his  early  progress. 
He  was  married,  in  1882,  to  Ida,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Rachel  Schradzki,  of  Peoria,  111.,  where  she 
was  born.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  Gennany. 
He  has  two  children. 

NORTON,  Nathaniel  Willis,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Porter,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  March  3,  1853,  son 
of  Ebenezer  and  Martha  (Sargent)  Norton.  His 
father  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Richaid  Sargent,  of  Brownfield,  Me. 
They  had  thirteen  children.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  Nathaniel  Nor- 
ton, of  Limiugton,  Me. 
Until  his  seventeenth  year 
he  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  with  but  short  inter- 
vals for  attending  school, 
and  after  that  he  continued 
his  education  by  his  own 
exertions,  working  on  the 
farm  in  summer,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  teaching 
and  studying.  In  1872  he 
entered  the  Nichols  Latin 
School  at  Lewiston,  Me., 
and  preparing  there  for 
college,  matriculated  at 
Bates  College  in  1874.  At 
the  end  of  his  fresh- 
man year  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth, and  was  graduated 
in  1878.  He  then  served  as 
principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Ware,  Mass.,  for  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  became  a  student  in  the  Albany  Law  School, 
where  in  1880  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Establishing  him- 
self at  once  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  practiced  law  alone 
for  five  years ;  then  in  1885  received  his  brother, 
Rosewell  M.,  into  partnership,  and  in  1895  his 
youngest  brother,  Herbert  F.  J.  also  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Norton  Brothei's.  Mr.  Norton  has 
been,  and  is  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  Buffalo. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  support  of  his 
party  he  appears  with  frequency  as  a  public  speaker 
and  orator.  He  held  office  from  1889  to  1891  as 
U.  S.  assistant  district  attorney  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
position  on  account  of  the  stress  of  his  private  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum ; 
member  of  the  EUicott,  Buffalo,  Saturn  and  Uni- 
versity clubs  ;  life  member  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  the  Buffalo  Library,  the  German  Young 
Men's  Association,  a  member  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  and  many  other  organizations.  Under 
his  direction  and  leadership  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library  was  organized  in  1897.  Mr.  Norton  was 
married,  June  30,  1880,  to  Mary  Estella,  the  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  Julius  F.  Miner,  of  Buffalo.  She 
died  in  1889,  leaving  one  daughter,  Martha  Miner 
Norton. 

BAKER,  William  Mumford,  author  and 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June 
25,  1825.  His  father,  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterianminister,  was  aman  of  strongpersonality, 
deep  learning  and  considerable  literary  power,  who 
spent  his  life  in  fruitful  labors  in  connection  with 
churches  in  several  of  the  southern  states.     At  an 
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early  age  the  son  determined  also  to  enter  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  his  education  was  pur- 
sued with  that  end  in  view.  He  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1846,  after  which  he  studied  theology  for 
two  years  under  his  father,  and  for  one  year  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  His  ministrations  were  marked  by 
more  than  usual  earnestness,  which  rendered  his 
naturally  fine  delivery  intensely  impressive.  He 
served  as  pastorin  churches  at  Galveston  and  Austin, 
Tex.,  from  1850,  throughout  the  period  of  the  civil 
war;  at  Zanesville,  O.,  after  1865,  and  subsequently 
removing  to  the  North,  held 
charges  at  New  bury  port,  Mass. , 
and  finally  at  South  Boston. 
As  an  author  Mr.  Baker's 
chief  claim  to  remembrance 
is  his  tale  entitled  "Inside:  A 
Chronicle  of  Secession."  The 
New  York  "Nation"  (Vol. 
iii)  describes  it  as  "most  read- 
able, and  really  valuable,  be- 
ing rather  a  contribution  to 
contemporary  history  than  a 
work  of  fiction.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  other  book  which  will 
give  the  student  of  south- 
ern history  in  the  last  five 
years  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which 
southern  white  people  were  affected  by  the  war."  The 
story  was  written  during  the  civil  war,  while  Mr. 
Baker  resided  in  Austin,  and  carried  on  his  church 
there  in  unbroken  connection  with  the  general  as- 
sembly at  the  North.  The  author,  although  sur- 
rounded by  secessionists  and  himself  an  ardent 
southerner,  nevertheless  sympathized  strongly  with 
the  Federal  cause,  and  his  work  testifies  with  equal 
fervor  to  his  love  for  his  country  and  for  the  South. 
It  appeared  first  as  a  serial  in  "Harper's  Weekly," 
and  was  published  in  book-form  in  1866,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  G.  F.  Harrington.  His  other  works 
are:  "Life  and  Labors  of  Eev.  Daniel  Baker" 
(1858);  "Oak-Mot"  (1868);  "The  New  Timothy," 
a  description  of  the  young  pastor's  experiences  in 
the  rude  frontier  settlements  of  the  Southwest 
(1870); "  Mose  Evans  "(1874) ;  "  Carter  Quarterman  " 
(1876);  "The  Virginians  in  Texas"  (1878);  "A 
Year  Worth  Living  "  (1878)';  "His  Majestjr  Myself" 
(1879);  "Colonel  Dunwoddie,  Millionaire,"  and 
"Blessed  Saint  Certainty  "  (1881);  "The  Ten  The- 
ophanies;  or,  The  Appearances  of  Our  Lord  to  Men 
before  His  Birth"  (1883);  and  "The  Making  of  a 
Man"  (1884).  Mr.  Baker  died  in  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1883. 

YOUNG,  Robert  Anderson,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  bom  in  Knox  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  33, 
1834,  son  of  Capt.  John  C.  and  Lucinda  (Hyder) 
Young.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Young,  a  ship- 
carpenter,  emigrated  from  England  to  Maryland, 
and  settling  at  Baltimore  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
His  father  served  with  distinction  under  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  on  leaving 
the  army  he  removed  to  Knox  county,  Tenn.,  where 
he  cultivated  a  large  estate.  He  died  there  in  1831. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hyder,  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Carter  county,  Tenn.,  who  removed  early 
in  life  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was  of  German  ex- 
traction. Robert  A.  Young  remained  at  home  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  working  on  the  farm  and  attending 
a  district  school.  In  1843  he  entered  Washington 
College,  Tennessee,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1844 
On  leaving  college  he  entered  the  ofiice  of  Dr.  Brab- 
son  of  Rheaton,  and  spent  a  few  months  in  the  study 
of  medicine;  but  his'beart  was  not  in  his  work,  and 
presently  he  turned  to  the  ministry.  In  September, 
1845,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Holston  con- 


ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South, 
and  traveled  Dandridge  circuit  for  one  year.    In  the 
autumn  of  1846  he  removed  to  Nashville,  and  unit- 
ing with  tlie  Tennessee   conference  was    stationed 
at  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  where  he  remained  un- 
til October,  1848.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  where  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Jackson  College,  and  two  years  more 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.     In  1852  he  declined  election  to 
the  presidency  of  Huntsville  Female  College,  and 
removing  to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained 
only  one  year,  he  was  then  transferred  to  the  First 
Church,  St.  Louis.     In  1855  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  the  St.  Louis  district,  serving  two  years,  and 
from  1857  to  1860  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Lexing- 
ton district,  St.  Louis  conference.    When  war  seemed 
immanent,  he  was,  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with 
secession,  transferred  to  the  Tennessee  conference 
and  stationed  at  Lebanon.     One  year  later  he  was 
elected  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  Florence, 
Ala.,  which  at  that  time  enrolled  more  students  than 
any  other  southern  institution  except  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  remaining  at  its  head  until  the  fall 
of  1864  he  was  honored  by  it  with  the  degree  of 
D.D.      In  1864^65  he  was  pastor  of  Tulip  Street 
Church,  Edgefield,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  was  elected  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South.     In  1866  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  McKendree  Church  at  Nashville, 
and  then  was  transferred  to  the  Elm  Street  Church 
in  the  same  city,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years,  closing 
his  pastoral  work.     In  1874  he 
was  elected  financial   secretary 
of  the  board  of  trust  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  and  held  that 
office  until  May,  1883,  when  he 
was    elected    secretary    of    the 
board  of  missions,  of  his  church. 
In  this  service  he  was  engaged 
many  years,  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  "Advocate  of  Missions,"  the 
ofiicial  organ  of  the  board.    Dr. 
Young    is    a   member    of    the 
book  committee  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Publishing  House.  He 
has   been  a  member   of   every 
general  conference  of  the  church 
since    1865;    was    secretary   of 
the   Tennessee    conference   for   twenty-one  years, 
and    served    three  years  on    the   Nashville  board 
of  education.      Dr.  Young  is  a  prominent  Mason, 
and  has  taken  all  the  degrees  up  to  Knight  Tem- 
plar.    His  literary  labors  date  back  to  about  the 
year  1847.     While  in  St.  Louis  he  contributed,  to  the 
"Home  Circle"  of  Nashville,  a  series  of  articles 
which  were  published  in  book-form,  with  the  title 
"Personages."     While  in  Nashville   he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  one  written  from  the  anti- 
slavery  standpoint,  and  entitled  "Ariel."  In  1886- 
87  Dr.  Young  spent  eleven  months  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  and  on  his  return  published  the  record 
of  his  experiences  in  a  volume  entitled,  "  Twenty 
Thousand  Miles."    In  1891  he  returned  to  the  old 
world  with  his  family,  and  made  a  tour  of  Spain, 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.     An  account  of  his  tour 
may  be  found  in ' '  Sketchy  Pages  of  Foreign  Travel." 
In  the  summer  of  1894  he  visited  Europe  for  the 
third  time,  and  on  his  return  published  ' '  Celebrities 
and  Less."  In  1895  he  received  the  degree  of  LLD. 
from  his  alma  mater.     Dr.  Young  has  been  married 
twice:  in  June,  1847,  to  Mary  A.  Kemmerof  Bledsoe 
county,  who  died  in  1879;  and  on  Aug.  18,  1880, 
to  Mrs.  Anna  (Green)  Hunter  of  Nashville,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Alexander  L.  P.  Green,  D.D.     The  father 
of  the  second  Mrs.  Young  was  the  most  influential 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South. 
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CHENEY,  Oren  Burbank,  first  president  of 
Bates  College  (1863-94),  was  born  in  Holderness,  Graf- 
ton CO.,  N.  H.,  Dec.  10, 1816.  When  a  boy,  he  worked 
in  his  father's  paper  mill  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  business.  He 
was  sent  to  school  at  New  Hampton  Academical 
Institute.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth, and  was  graduated  in  1839.  From  that  time 
for  five  vears  he  was  principal  successively  of  Farm- 
ington(Me.),  Greenland  (N.  H.)and  Strafford  (N.  H.) 
academies  and  Parsonsfield  Seminary.  In  1845  he 
began  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1846  was  settled 
as  pastor  at  "West  Lebanon,  Me.  In  1852  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Free  Baptist  Church  of  Augusta. 
In  1854  Parsonsfield  Seminary  was  burned.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  the  y/ork  of 
an  incendiary.  Dr.  Cheney 
heard  the  news  the  next  day. 
That  day,  Sept.  22,  1854,  was 
born  the"  idea  of  what  is  now 
Bates  College.  Gov.  Anson 
P.  Morrill  signed  the  charter 
for  the  Maine  State  Seminary, 
at  Lewiston,  March  16, 1855.  It 
became  a  college  in  1863,  and 
was  named  after  Benjamin  E. 
Bates  of  Boston,  who  endowed 
it  with  $200, 000 in  1869.  Itwas 
the  first  college  in  New  Eng- 
land that  graduated  women,  as 
verified  by  the  records.  Dr. 
Cheney  remained  its  president 
until  1894.  He  was  a  pro- 
nounced Abolitionist,  and  was 
elected  representative  in  1851 
by  the  "Whigs  and  free  soilers. 
"While  in  the'  legislature  he 
voted  for  the  original  prohibi- 
tory law  of  the  state,  and  secured  a  state  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  West  Lebanon  Academy,  which 
he  had  founded.  He  has  been  a  prominent  worker 
in  the  Free  Baptist  denomination,  having  been  identi- 
fied with  its  mission  and  other  interests,  by  holding 
responsible  positions. 

CHASE,  George  Colby,  second  president  of 
Bates  College  (1894r-  ),  was  born  in  Unity,  Waldo 
CO.,  Me.,  March  15,  1844,  the  son  of  Joseph  Chase,  a 
farmer.  Joseph  Chase  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the 
family  from  which  sprang  Samuel  Chase,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  cliief  justice.  Pres.  Chase's  maternal 
grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy,  the  first  martyr  in  the  cause  of  anti-slav 
ery  in  America.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great 
energy,  decided  ability  and  of  high  aspirations  fcr 
the  well-being  of  her  family  and  of  the  community. 
The  son  received  his  early  education  attending  the 
district  school  during  the  winter  terms.  His  studies 
were  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  his  father,  neces- 
sitating his  assuming  almost  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  farm.  After  many  struggles,  he  completed  his 
preparatory  course  in  the  Maine  State  Seminary, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  Four  years  later,  in  1868,  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Bates  College,  again  leading  his  class.  Mr. 
Chase  then  served  two  years  as  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin  in  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution. 
Soon  after,  he  was  made  tutor  of  Greek  at  Bates 
College,  his  alma  mater,  at  the  same  time  entering 
the  theological  department  of  the  college,  now  known 
as  Cobb  Divinity  School.  Eeceiving,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  a  unanimous  election  to  the  chair  of  rhetoi-ic 
and  English  literature,  he  accepted  the  position,  but 
spent  the  next  year  in  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
University,  preparing  himself  for  b'"  professorship. 
In  1872  he  entered  upon  his  work  ai  Bates     His  de- 


partment was  a  new  one  in  the  institution,  and  the 
methods  that  he  adopted  were  originated  by  himself. 
It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  first  college  professor 
in  New  England,  if  not.in  America,  to  use  the  labo- 
ratory method  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  the  first  to 
insist  that  student  work  in  English  literature  should 
be  mainly  a  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  authors, 
rather  than  of  their  lives  His  duties  were  laborious, 
including  class  drill  and  lectures,  the  correction  of 
every  theme  written  by  students  and  the  preparation 
of  every  student  for  public  speaking.  Moreover, 
the  exigencies  of  the  college  required  him  to  teach 
in  other  departments  and  to  give  over  to  tutors  a 
share  of  his  own  work.  In  1881,  owing  to  the  serious 
losses  and  reverses  of  his  college.  Prof.  Chase  de- 
voted his  vacations  to  raising  money,  and  for  ten 
years  he  had  scarcely  a  day's  leisure.  The  sums  se- 
cured by  him  for  Bates  aggregate  fully  $180,000, 
and  he  has  made  also  large  additions  to  the  college 
library.  In  1891  he  went  abroad  for  rest  and  study, 
remaining  nearly  a  year.  In  1894  he  was  elected 
president  of  Bates  College.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, the  institution  has  had  large  accessions  of  stu- 
dents, has  added  several  departments  of  instniction, 
and  has  modified  its  methods  and  its  curriculum  in 
many  important  particulars.  He  has  been  a  diligent 
student  of  educational  systems.  For  sixteen  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Lewiston  school  board,  and  for 
two  years  its  president.  He  has  delivered  frequent  ad- 
dresses before  educational  associations,  including  the 
Maine  Pedagogical  Association  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction.  Some  of  these  have  been 
publislied,  as  also  have  been  his  inaugural  address 
on  assuming  his  duties  as  president  of  the  college 
and  his  annual  reports  to  the  trustees.  In  1893 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Colorado,  and  in  the  same  year  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Colby  University.  He  combines  with  the 
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duties  of  the  president  those  of  professor  of  logic  and 
psychology.  He  has,  both  as  a  professor  and  as 
president,  done  much  toward  securing  at  Bates  the 
conviction  that  student  ideals  and  customs  should 
be  higher,  rather  tlian  lower,  than  those  of  the  com- 
munity. Pres.  Chase  was  married,  in  1872,  to 
Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Joel  Millett.  They  have 
five  children. 

HAREITESS,  William,  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  Dec.  17,  1837,  son  of 
James  and  Jane  (Weild)  Harkness.  His  father,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Eccle- 
fechan, came  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  held 
pastorates  in  New  York  state  and  New  Jersey,  also 
practicing  medicine.  William  Harkness  entered  La- 
fayette College  in  1854,  but  owing  to  the  removal  of 
his  father  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  became  a  student  in 
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the  university  there,  and  was  graduated  in  1858. 
Then  studying  medicine  in  New  York  oily,  he  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  1862,  and  soon  after  enlisted  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Federal  army.  He  retired  from  the 
army  on  his  appointment  as  aide  in  the  U.  S.  naval 
observatory,  and  in  August,  1863,  became  professor 
of  mathematics  there,  with  the 
relative  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. He  •  accompanied  the 
U.  8.  monitor  Monadnock  on  its 
cruise  (1865-66)  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  behavior  of 
compasses  in  ironclad  vessels,  and 
made  a  series  of  observations  on 
terrestrial  magnetism,  published 
in  the  Smithsonian  report  for 
1873.  Upon  his  return  he  was 
for  one  year  (1867)  attached  to 
the  TJ.  S.  hydrographic  office, 
and  then,  again,  until  1874,  witli 
the  naval  observatory.  While  ob- 
serving the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  Aug.  7, 
1869,  he  discovered  the  1474  line 
of  the  solar  corona.  In  1871  he  was  attached  to  the 
transit-of- Venus  commission,  for  which  he  designed 
most  of  the  Instruments,  and  was  director  of  the 
observation  party  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania. 
He  then  made  a  four-year  tour  of  the  world, 
on  his  return  being  assigned  to  special  duty  in 
the  naval  observatory.  In  1878  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  relative  rank  of  captain,  had  charge 
of  the  government  party  which  observed  the  total 
solar  eclipse  of  that  year  at  Creston,  Wyo.,  and 
edited  the  volume  of  reports  containing  the  work  of 
all  the  parties  which  co-operated  with  the  naval 
observatory.  In  1882  he  was  made  executive  officer 
of  the  transit- of -Venus  commission,  and  was  charged 
with  equipping  the  eight  parties  then  sent  out,  four 
of  which  performed  their  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  task  of  reducing  the  observations,  and 
the  hundreds  of  photographs  taken,  was  assigned 
to  him,  and  although  eminent  German  and  English 
astronomers  had  declared  it  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  results  from  photographs,  he  devised  new 
instruments  and  methods,  by  means  of  which  the 
reductions  were  accomplished  in  tlie  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Seven  years  were  given  to-  the  work, 
and  in  February,  1889," it  was  completed.  Among  his 
inventions  are  the  spherometer-caliper  for  measur- 
ing the  inequalities  of  the  pivots  of  astronomical 
Instruments,  and  the  automatic  indicating  dials  for 
facilitating  the  pointing  of  large  telescopes.  In 
September,  1894,  he  was  appointed  astronomical 
director  of  the  naval  observatory,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  he  was,  in  July,  1897,  also  made  head  of 
the  "Nautical  Almanac"  office.  He  joined  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1877,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1878.  In 
1881  he  served  as  temporary  vice-president  of  the 
section  of  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
was  elected  its  vice-president  for  1882.  In  1885  he 
'again  presided  temporarily  over  this  section.  In 
1893,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  association, 
succeeding  Prof.  Le  Conte.  Prof.  Harkness  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Lafayette  College 
in  1865,  and  of  LL.D.  from  Rochester  University 
in  1874.  As  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies 
he  has  prepared  numerous  reports  and  papers  on 
mathematical  astronomy  and  the  application  of  me- 
chanics to  astronomy.'  Among  these,  his  work  on 
"The  Solar  Parallax,  and  its  Related  Constants" 
is  one  of  the  most  important.  He  is  still  connected 
with  the  naval  observatory  as  astronomical  director, 
and  director  of  the  "Nautical  Almanac."  (See 
the  articles  in  "Harper's  Weekly,"  Oct.  6,  1894.) 


rtrRNESS,  Horace  Howard,  Shakespearian 
scholar,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1833, 
son  of  Rev.  William  Henry  and  Annis  P.  (Jenks) 
Furness.     He  was  graduated  at   Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1854,  spent  the  following  two  years  in  Europe; 
on  his  return  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.   His  ' '  Variorum  Edition 
of  Shakespeare "  is  accepted  in  America,  England, 
and  by  Shakespeare  students  of  all  nationalities,  as 
the  standard  work  of  its  kind,  supplementing  as  it 
does  Malone's  edition  of  1821,  with  the  results  of 
Shakespearian  study  and  investigation  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  first 
volume,  ' '  Romeo  and  Juliet, "  appeared  in  1871,  and 
was  immediately  greeted  with  warm  appreciation  by 
the  leading  literary  critics  of  England  and  America. 
Mr.  Furness  has  issued  ten  of  tlie  plays  in  his  edition: 
that   already  mentioned    and    "Macbeth"  (1873); 
"Hamlet"   2   vols.  (1877);  "King    Lear"  (1880); 
"Othello  "(1886);  "TlieMerclmnt  of  Venice"  (1888); 
"As  You  Like  It"  (1890);  "The  Tempest"  (1892); 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1895);  " The  Win- 
ter's Tale  "  (1898).    As  each  new  volume  appeared  it 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  scholars  and  critics. 
As  the  work  progressed,  Mr.  Furness  slightly  modified 
his  manner  of  treatment,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  main  text.    In  the  earlier  volumes  he  constructed 
a  text  for  himself  by  collation  and  comparison  with 
others, gi ving  otherreadiugs  in  his 
notes.     This    system  he  subse- 
quently abandoned,  and  made  his 
main  text  that  of  the  first  folio, 
pure  and  simple,  with  all  its  errors 
and  difficulties,  the  subsequent 
readings    being    given    at    the 
foot.      A  reviewer  in   "Black- 
wood's   Magazine "    wrote     in 
1890  :     "In  what  is  called  The 
Variorum     edition    of     Shake- 
speare,  America  has  the  honor 
of   having   produced    the    very 
best  and  most  complete  edition, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,   of    our 
great  national  poet.     For  text, 
illustration   (happily  not    picto- 
rial), commentary  and  criticism, 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The    editor     ....     com- 
bines with  the  patience  and  accuracy  of  the  textual 
scholar  an  industry  which  has  overlooked  nothing  of 
value  that  has  been  written  about  Shakespeare  by 
the  best  German  and  French,  as  well  as  English  com- 
mentators and  critics;  and  what  is  of  no  less  moment, 
he  possesses  in  himself  a  rare  delicacy  of  literaiy  ap- 
preciation and  breadth  of  judgment,  disciplined  by 
familiarity  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  literature  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  of  modern  times,  which  h6 
brings  to  bear  on  his  notes  with  great  effect. "    In  the 
course  of  his  work.  Dr.  Furness  has  accumulated  a 
collection  of  Shakespearian  material  unequaled  else- 
where in  America.     His  erudite  labors  have  been 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Halle,  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.;  by 
Columbia  College,  which  granted  him  Litt.  D.,  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  Harvard 
University,  which  granted  him  LL.D.    Dr.  Furness 
is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     He 
contributed  the    article  on  "Homoeopathy"  in  the 
American  edition  of  the ' '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. " 
He  also  served  on  the  "  Seybert "  commission  for  in- 
vestigating modern  spiritualism.     His  wife,   Helen 
Kate  (Rogers)  Furness  (died  Oct.  30, 1883),  published 
a  "  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems;  an  index 
to  every  word  therein  contained,"  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement to  Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke's  concordance  to  the 
plays,  published  in  1873.     It  has  been  accepted  as  a 
standard  work. 
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LEE,  Bradner  Wells,  lawyer,  was  born  at  East 
Groveland,  Livingston  cc,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1850,  son 
of  David  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Northrum  (Wells) 
Lee.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  Hugh  Welles,  born  in  Essex  county, 
England,  1590,  who  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1636,  being  one  of  its  first  settlers;  also  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Wells  (1630-1677),  a  soldier  in  King  Philips 
war,  participating  witli  Capt.  Turner's  company  in 
the  "Palls  light";  and  .seventh  in  direct  lineal  de- 
scent from  Ensign  Noah  Welles  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  train  band,  1703.  His  iirst  American  an- 
cestor on  the  paternal  side  was  Nathaniel  Lee 
(1695-1793)  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  who  was  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  English  army,  but  having  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion  on  the  accession  of  George  I. , 
suffered  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  in 
1735  emigrated  to  America.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  married  to  Margaret  De  Long  of  Fishkill, 
N.  Y. ,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  Thomas  (1739-1814),  born  at  Fishkill, 
entered  the  patriot  army,  4th  regiment.  New  Yorii 
Continental  line,  as  second  lieutenant,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolutionary  war,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  5th  regiment.  New  York  line,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  along  the  Hudson  and  else- 
where. In  1760  he  was  married 
to  Waty  Shearman  of  Fishkill, 
and  in  1790  removed  to  Yates 
county.  Their  son  James  (1780- 
1868)  was  a  prominent  business 
man,  a  mill  owner  and  farmer. 
He  also  held  a  commission  as 
ensign  in  1805  in  a  company  of 
militia  of  Ontario  county.  In 
1803  James  Lee  was  married  to 
Sarah,  daughterof  Richard  Smitli 
of  Groton,  Conn. ,  who,  in  1790, 
removed  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  business  man.  Theirson, 
David  Richard  (  1815-86),  was 
born  at  Milo  and  was  a  merchant 
there  and  at  Conesus,  N.  Y., 
until  1849,  when  he  married  and 
removed  to  a  farm  at  East  Grove- 
land,  where  his  children  were 
born.  After  a  common-school 
education,  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  careful  private  study,  their  son,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  entered  the  counting-room  of  a  wealthy 
relative,  but  being  ambitious  to  become  a  lawyer,  in 
1871  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  G. 
Wiley  Wells,  then  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Mississippi.  He  was  shortly  ap- 
pointed assistant  U.  S.  district  attorney  and  served 
in  this  position  until  1879.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  more  than  1,500  members  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  who  had  been  indicted  by  the 
Federal  grand  juries  for  violations  of  the  enforce- 
ment acts  of  congress;  having  caused  a  reign  of 
terror  in  several  counties  of  the  state.  Removing  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1879,  Mr.  Lee  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
and  joined  the  law  firm  of  Branson  &  Wells  in 
which  he  soon  became  a  partner,  and  when  the  United 
States  circuit  and  district  courts  were  organized  for 
southern  California  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
them.  Mr.  Branson  was  elected  a  judge  of  the 
supenor  court,  and  subsequently  became  general 
solicitor  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system  in  California 
and  his  place  in  the  firm  was  taken  by  Hon.  Walter 
Van  Dyke,  now  superior  judge.  'The  firm  was 
afterwards  reorganized  by  the  addition  of  Hon. 
John  D  Works,  late  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  California.  In  1896  Mr.  Wells  retired  by 
--•^    the  firm   style  became 


reason  of  ill  health,   and 


Works  &  Lee.  The  library  of  the  firm,  collected 
by  Col.  Wells,  consists  of  over  6, 000  volumes,  and  is, 
with  one  exception,  the  largest  private  law  libraiy 
in  California.  From  the  first  the  firm  has  had  a 
leading  position  in  tlie  state;  and  Mr.  Lee  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  probate  and  corporation  attor- 
ney. He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  every 
public  movement.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  but  has  always  declined  being  a  candi- 
date for  office.  During  the  campaign  of  1896  he  was 
urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  superior  judge- 
ship, but  refused.  Later  in  the  campaign,  upon  the 
urgent  request  of  the  business  men,  although  not  a 
candidate,  he  accepted  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Republican  county  central  committee,  assisting 
materially  in  winning  a  victory  in  that  memorable 
campaign;  he  still  holds  that  position.  During  the 
session  of  the  state  legislature  of  1897,  he  was 
elected  in  joint  session  of  that  body  one  of  the  five 
trustees  of  the  state  libraiy  for  four  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  various  Masonic  societies,  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
is  also  a  director  and  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
a  charter  member  of  the  state  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars,  of  which  he  was  first  his- 
torian, and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  member- 
ship; also  a  charter  member  and  judge  advocate  of 
the  California  commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  of  the 
patriotic  societies,  of  which  he  was  first  registrar. 
He  is  a  charter  member,  and  served  two  successive 
terms  as  a  director  of  the  Jonathan  Club,  one  of  the 
leading  social  organizations  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
has  a  finely  furnished  club-house.  Mr.  Lee  was 
married,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1883,  to 
Helena,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Humphrey  Farrar. 
They  have  two  children,  Bradner  Wells  Lee,  Jr., 
and  Kenyon  Farrar  Lee. 

ISTERRIAIVI,  Augustus  Chapman,  educator, 
was  born  at  Locust  Grove,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  May 
30,  1843,  son  of  Gen.  Ela  and  Lydia  (Sheldon)  Mer- 
riam,  both  of  whom  were  of  New  England  lineage. 
His  maternal  grandfather  removed  from  Providence, 
R.  I.,  to  Remsen,  Oneida  co. ,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year 
1800.  Augustus  Merriam  was  prepared  for  college 
at  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York  city,  and 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  1866.  He  then  taught  forseveral  months 
in  the  grammar  school;  in  1868  became  tutor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  college;  in  1876  was  relieved 
from  the  duty  of  giving  Instruction  in  Latin;  in  1880 
was  made  adjunct  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  and  from  1890  held  the  additional  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  Greek  archaeology,  and  epigraphy. 
This  chair  was  created  especiallyforhim,  and  in  that 
field  he  became  the  leading  American  authority.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Arch- 
seological  Society  of  America,  and  in  1887-88  was 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens  and  chairman  of  its  committee  of  publica- 
tions. During  his  directorship  the  explorations  at 
Dionyso  located  Icaria,  the  birthplace  of  Thespis, 
and  the  excavations  brought  to  light  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  that  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  history 
of  the  drama  and  made  important  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Greek  art.  He  also  carried  on  the 
famous  excavations  in  the  theatre  at  Sicyon.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  Crete,  and  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  Prof.  Halbherr  made 
his  explorations  at  Gortyna.  The  great  inscription  un- 
earthed there  was  made  the  subject  of  a  monograph, 
giving  the  text  and  a  translation  of  the  code  and  a 
commentary  thereon,  which  ranks  with  the  best 
publications  on  the  subject  by  European  writers.  It 
was  due  to  him  that  Columbia  College  possesses  fac- 
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similes  of  the  engraved  gems  owned  by  the  museum 
at  Athens,  no  other  university  in  the  world  having  a 
similar  collection.  In  1883  Prof.  MerB'iam  discovered 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  restored 
bronze  crabs  under  the  obelisk  in  Central  Park  were 
incorrect  in  several  details,  and  their  date  wrong; 
these  errors  were  thereupon  corrected  by  the  park 
commissioners.  He  edited  the  "  Phaeacian  Episode 
of  the  Odyssey," also  the  "Sixth and  Seventh  Books 
of  Herodotus,"  and  contributed  many  articles  to 
periodicals.  One  of  his  best  articles  is  an  address 
entitled  "  ^sculapia  as  Revealed  by  Inscriptions," 
which  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "Trans- 
actions "  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  was  associate  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  "  and  chief  editor  of  the  publications  of 
the  American  School  at  Athens.  In  1894  Prof. 
Merriam  entered  upon  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
and  after  spending  some  months  in  study  in  Ger- 
many proceeded  to  Athens.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  by  exposure  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  died,  Jan.  19,  1895.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Greek  cemeteiy  at  Athens. 

WOLCOTT,  Edward  Oliver,  senator,  was  born 
in  Long  Meadow,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  March  26, 
1848,  son  of  Samuel  Wolcott,  a  famous  theologian  and 
orator  in  the  Congregational  denomination,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  a  champion  of  the  Union  cause  during 
the  civil  war.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
Puritans  who  left  England  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.;  the  first  to  emigrate  to  America  being 
Henry  Wolcott,  progenitor  of  all  of  the  name 
on  this  continent.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Wolcott,  of  Tolland,  Somersetshire,  and,  with  139 
others,  embarked,  March  30,  1630,  in  the  ship  Mary 
and  John,  arriving  at  Nantasket,  May  30th,  following. 
He  settled  at  Windsor,  Conn.  Rev.  Samuel  Wol- 
cott was  pastor  of  churches  at  Long  Meadow  and  Bel- 
chertown,  Mass.,  Providence,  Chicago  and  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  he  removed  with  his  family  in  1863.  Prior 
to  that  event  Edward  took  a  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Norwich  Academy,  and  at  Cleveland  he  was 
prepared  for  Yale,  which  he  entered  with  the  class  of 
1870.  He  was  not  graduated,  but  shortly  afterwards 
entered  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  was  fitted  for 
his  profession.  His  law  studies  were  continued  in  the 
office  of  C.  T.  &  T.  H.  Russell  in  Boston.  In  1864, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  there  being  an  urgent  call  for 
volunteers  for  the  temporary  defense  of  Washington, 
he  enlisted  in  the  150th  regiment,  Ohio  volunteers. 
When  the  necessity  for  these  troops  had  passed 
away,  Mr.  Wolcott  returned  to  his  studies.  In  1871 
he  removed  to  Colorado,  whither  his  elder  brother 
had  preceded  him  in  1869  ;  taught  school  at  Black 
Hawk,'  Gilpin  co.,  Col.,  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
opened  an  office  in  Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  co. 
While  awaiting  clients,  he  contributed  entertaining 
letters  to  the  press  of  the  territory  and  some  of  the 
prominent  eastern  journals.  For  a  few  weeks  he 
also  edited  the  "Georgetown  Miner."  Mr.  Wolcott 
gained  little  prominence  as  a  lawyer  until  1876,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  first  judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Jefferson,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder. 
Thenceforward  his  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid. 
Some  time  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  had 
accomplished  the  unprecedented  feat  of  clearing  the 
docket  of  the  district  of  all  criminal  cases  in  a  man- 
ner to  compel  the  admiration  of  court  lawyers  and 
jurors.  Having  executed  his  mission  as  district  at- 
torney to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  he  resigned,  and  in 
1878  being  nominated  and  elected  state  senator,  at 
once  became  a  leading  figure.  In  1879  he  was 
made  attorney  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way Co. ,  and  removed  from  Georgetown  to  Den- 
ver, where,  in  addition  to  his  railway  business,  he 
had  a  large  private  practice.    In  1884  he  was  elected 


general  counsel  of  the  road.  In  1888,  Mr.  Wolcott 
was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  to  succeed  Thomas 
M.  Bowen,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  begiiming  March 
4,  1889.  In  the  senate  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
oratory,  and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  In  January,  1895,  Sen.  Wolcott  was  re- 
elected to  succeed  himself  by  the  tenth  general  as- 
sembly of  Colorado,  his  second  term  beginning 
March  4,  1895,  and  expiring  March  3,  1901.  Not- 
withstanding his  attitude  on  the  silver  question.  Sen. 
Wolcott  refused  to  support  William  J.  Bryan  as  a 
presidential  candidate.  Soon  after  the  election  of 
McKinley,  the  latter  sent  Sen.  Wolcott  on  an  in- 
formal mission  to  Europe  to  sound  the  govei'nments 
of  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  Germany  on  the  subject 
of  bimetallism.  In  1896  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Yale  University.  He  was  married,  Maj 
14,  1890,  to  Frances  Metcalf,  widow  of  Lyman  K. 
Bass  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

KEATING,  George  James,  merchant  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Jan.  7, 
1840,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Eliza  Walford 
(Forbes)  Keating.  His  father  was  a  well-known 
member  of  the  bar  at  Halifax,  and  his  mother,  a 
native  of  Gibraltar,  was  a  woman  of  strong  charac- 
ter, who  educated  her  eighteen  children  with  strict 
regard  for  their  moral  and  mental  welfare.  George 
was  from  childhood  hardy  and  active,  taking  great 
pleasure  in  all  athletic  and  out- 
of-door  sports.  His  education 
was  received  in  private  schools 
of  Halifax,  in  Dalhousie  College 
and  Marriott's  Normal  School, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
became  junior  clerk  in  the  ship- 
cliandlery  house  of  Stair's  Sons 
&  Moiron.  Here  he  remained 
for  about  a  year,  performing 
minor  duties  and  learning  the 
business,  a  privilege  for  whicti 
his  parents  paid  the  firm  the 
sum  of  £10  per  annum.  But 
the  boy  was  ambitious  to  make 
a  place  and  fortune  for  himself 
in  another  country,  a  desire 
which  his  parents  did  not 
encourage,  and  when  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  determined 
definitely  to  leave  home.  Ob- 
taining the  consent  of  his 
father  with  some  difficulty,  he 
took  passage  for  the  West 
Indies,  on  tlie  voyage  applying  himself  to  the  study 
of  seamanship  and  navigation,  although  with  co  idea 
of  adopting  the  calling  of  a  sailor.  After  about  tv.'o 
months  at  Porto  Rico,  he  decided  to  return,  and, 
sailing  for  New  York  city,  arrived  with  just  money 
enough  to  take  him  to  Illinois.  Settling  in  Peoria 
county,  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  saved 
enough  to  take  him  to  Lawn  Ridge,  where  he  went 
with  a  letter  of  commendation  from  Bishop  Philander 
Cliase  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Ohio,  to  A.  G 
Trowbridge,  an  extensive  farmer.  After  spending 
some  time  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Mr. 
Keating  became  agent  for  a  map  publisher.  He  next 
secured  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for  Furst  & 
Bradley,  wholesale  implement  dealers  of  Chicago, 
but  very  shortly  afterward  formed  a  partnership 
with  W.  J.  Smith  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
wholesale  implement  business  on  his  own  account. 
After  some  hesitation  the  new  firm  located  in  Kansas 
City,  and  in  1866,  with  the  modest  capital  of  $4,000, 
opened  the  first  agricultural  implement  house  of  that 
section.  From  this  small  beginning  the  pioneer 
venture  grew  tremendously,  and  in  twenty  years  was 
the  largest  house  in  its  line  in  the  world,  representing 
in  1886  a  capital  of  $600,000.     Mr.  Keating's  busi- 
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ness  capabilities  were  remarkable.  Tie  was  energetic, 
honest  and  frugal ;  conservative  in  his  ventures 
when  in  doubt,  yet  bold  and  daring  when  convinced 
of  success.  From  time  to  time  he  invested  in  real 
estate  in  Kansas  City,  and  his  holdings  enhanced  so 
rapidly  in  value  that  his  fortune  was  soon  estimated 
at  nearly  $2,000,000.  Aside  from  his  immediate 
business  he  was  interested  in  various  public  and 
private  enterprises,  being  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
first  cable  railway  of  Kansas  City.  His  charities 
were  generous  and  constant,  and  his  various  benevo- 
lences were  performed  with  no  ostentation,  yet 
with  the  greatest  wisdom.  In  1886,  owing  to  a 
severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Kansas  City  for  a  more  congenial 
climate,  and  finally  located  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  With 
characteristic  foresight  he  invested  largely  in  real 
estate,  and  planned  the  erection  of  a  large  business 
building  and  a  handsome  residence.  These  plans, 
however,  he  *as  not  permitted  to  execute,  for  death 
from  rheumatism  of  the  heart  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly ended  his  well-spent  life.  Mr.  Keating 
was  twice  married  :  first  in  1860,  to  Elizabeth  Smith, 
sister  of  his  partner  ;  and  second  in  May,  1882,  to 
Panny  Letitia,  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas  and  Esther 
Woodward  of  Medina  county,  O.  Her  father 
was  a  native  of  Drombovrow,  near  Kills,  county 
Meath,  Ireland,  and  her  mother  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Keating  has  faithfully  carried  out  her 
husband's  ideas  of  benevolence  with  judgment 
and  ability.  She  resides  in  the  home  planned  by  him 
and  built  by  herself  in  accordance  with  his  desires. 
Mr.  Keating  died  in  San  Diego,  June  28,  1888. 

UFHAM,  Charles  Wentworth,  author,  was 
born  at  St.  John,  N.*B.,  May  4,  1802,  son  of  Joshua 
and  Mary  (Chandler)  Upham.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  Joshua  Chandler  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  His  father  was  born  at  Brookfleld,  Mass., 
Nov.  14,  1741,  graduated  at  Harvard,  1763,  prac- 
ticed law  at  Brookfleld,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  joined  the  Royalists.  (See  an  excellent  let- 
ter giving  his  views  in  "  Force's  American  Archives, " 
4th  ser..  Vol.  II.,  p.  852).  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  went 
with  his  family  and  a  large 
body  of  emigrants  to  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  made 
one  of  the  council  and  one  of 
the  first  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  died,  in  Loudon, 
Nov,  1, 1808,  just  as  he  had  com- 
pleted the  work  of  obtaining  the 
better  establishment  of  the  courts 
of  the  province.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jabez  Upham,  born  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1717, 
who  removed  to  Brookfleld, 
where  he  was  a  practicing  phy- 
sician until  his  death,  Nov.  4, 
1760.-  Dr.  Upham  was  the  great 
grandson  of  Lieut.  Phinehas  Up- 
ham, mortally  wounded  at  the 
capture  of  the  Narragansett  Port,  Deo.  19,  1675. 
Lieut.  Phinehas  was  the  son  of  John  Upham,  the 
ancestor  of  all  of  that  name  in  this  country.  John 
Upham  sustained  a  high  character,  being  much  em- 
ployed in  the  public  affairs  of  Weymouth,  Mass., 
where  he  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  Sept.  2, 1635,  and 
of  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  which  town  he  removed  about 
1650  and  where  he  died,  Feb.  25,  1683.  Charles 
Wentworth  Upham  (sixth  in  descent  from  the  first 
emigrant,  John)  inherited  none  of  the  Royalist  in- 
stincts of  his  father,  Joshua,  although  it  happened 
that  the  interest  taken  in  him  by  friends  of  his  father 
came  near  drawing  him  into  the  British  service.  One 
of  these  friends  was  Spencer  Perceval,  prime  min- 
ister, and  another  Capt.  Blythe  of  the  British  navy. 
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The  assassination  of  the  former  in  1812,  and  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  a  naval  engagement,  in  1813, 
cut  off  advancement  in  that  direction.  Determined 
to  find  for  himself  a  means  of  livelihood,  he  made 
his  way  to  Boston,  where  his  cousin,  Phinehas 
Upham,  took  him  into  his  family  and  sent  him  to 
Harvard  College.  Graduating  in  1821  with  high 
honor,  he  prepared  for  the  ministry  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  in  1824  was  ordained  as  col- 
league-pastor with  the  Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.D., 
over  the  First  Church  (Unitarian)  of  Salem,  Mass. 
During  his  ministry  at  Salem  he  published  a  variety 
of  discourses,  lectures  and  tracts,  and  was  then  as 
through  life  a  frequent  contributor  to  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals.  Inability  to  preach  on  ac- 
count of  an  attack  of  bronchitis  led  him  to  resign  his 
pastorate  at  Salem  in  1844.  He  continued  to  worship 
at  that  church  through  life,  and  ever  maintained  a 
deep  interest  in  its  history  as  the  first  Congregational . 
church  organized  in  this  country.  Mr.  itpham  held 
many  political  positions  with  distinction  and  marked 
ability.  He  was  a  representative  of  his  district  in 
the  general  court  several  years;  in  1852  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Salem; in  1850,  1857 and  1858 he  served 
in  the  state  senate,  being  unanimously  chosen  pres- 
ident of  that  body  the  last  two  years.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional 
convention  in  1853,  and  represented  the  Salem  district 
in  the  thirty-third  congress  (1'  53-55),  where  he  was 
recognized  as  an  able  speaker  and  debater,  making 
many  warm  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
He  was  an  eloquent  exponent  of  the  cause  of  the 
non-extension  of  slavery,  and  took  an  earnest  and  in- 
fluential part  in  the  nomination  and  support  of  Fre- 
mont for  the  presidency.  His  "Life  of  Fremont" 
was  highly  regarded  and  had  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation. Mr.  Upham  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education.  He  introduced  measures  for  its 
establishment  as  a  regular  department  of  the  state 
government,  and  visited  more  than  a  hundred  towns, 
in  1851-52,  making  addresses  on  that  subject.  His 
speeches  and  writings  were  rendered  attractive  by  a 
warmth  of  sentiment  and  broad  liberality  of  view,  as 
well  as  by  a  certain  dramatic  skill  in  arranging  his 
material.  The  work  by  which  he  is  perhaps  most 
widely  known  is  his  "  Salem  Witchcraft,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  Salem  Village,"  published  in  1867,  which 
will  probably  I'cmain  the  standard  history  of  that 
strange  period.  Among  other  writings  maybe  men- 
tioned the  following:  "Dedication  Sermon,  and 
Second  Century  Lecture,"  First  Church,  Salem; 
letters  on  the  "Logos'"  (1828);  discourse,  on  the 
"Anniversary  of  the  A.  and  H.  Artillery  Company  " 
(1832);  "Life  of  Sir  Hemy  Vane"  (1835);  "Oration 
at  Salem,  Julv  4,  1842";  "  Oration  before  the  N.  E. 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York"  (1846);  "  Speech 
in  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  "  (1849);  "  Rededication  of  the  First  Church, 
Salem"  (1867);  "Records  of  Massachusetts  under 
the  First  Charter"  (1869);  "Salem  Witchcraft  and 
Cotton  Mather,  A  Reply "  (1869).  His  last  work 
was  a 'continuation  in  three  volumes  of  a  "Life  of 
Timothy  Pickering,"  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  ailectionate  regard  for  its  subject,  his  fellow 
townsman,  parishioner,  and  friend.  Mr.  Upham 
was  married,  March  29,  1826,  to  Ann  Susan,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. ,  and  sister  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Two 
sons,  William  P.  Upham  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Upham,  survive  them.  Mr.  Upham  died  at  Salem, 
June  15,  1875.  Mrs.  Upham  died,  April  5,  1877. 
(See  memoir  by  George  E.  Ellis,  1877,  from  "Pro- 
ceedings of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  ").  (See 
also  "Upham  Genealogy,"  "Allibone's  Dictionary 
of  Authors,"  "Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,"  "American 
Antiq.  Society  Proceedings  "  (Oct.,  1875);  "  Necrol- 
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ogy  " N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Society  (Jan.,  1887); ' ' Duyck- 
inck's  CyclopiEflia,"  etc.) 

GrKINIfELL,  Josiab.  Bushnell,  congressman, 
was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Vt.,  Dec.  23,  1831,  and 
came  of  Huguenot  ancestry;  was  also  ninth  in  des- 
cent from  Jolin  Alden  of  the  Mayflower.  His  father, 
Myron  Grinnell,  was  a  man  prominent  in  the  public 
and  educational  life  of  the  town.  The  son  received 
his  education  in  Castleton  Seminary,  Vermont,  and 
at  Oneida  Institute,  New  York.  In  1847  he  was 
graduated  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1850. 
He  next  spent  a  year  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  preached  against  slavery,  and  then  lived  in  New 
York  for  two  years.  Chronic  throat  trouble  caused 
him  to  reiuove  to  Iowa  in  1854,  where  he  founded 
the  town  of  Griunell,  named  after  him,  and  labored 
assiduously  for  the  establishment  of  Griunell  Uni- 
versity, which  was  later  merged  into  Iowa  College, 
when  that  institution  was  removed  from  Davenport. 
After  preaching  for  many  years  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  which  he  also  founded  at  Grinnell", 
he  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  interested  himself 
in  the  industrial  and  moral  interests  which  have 
made  the.  state  of  Iowa  what  she  has  become.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  a  state  senator  by  the  Republi- 
cans and  secured  the  passage  of  the  first  free  school 
laws  for  Iowa.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  1860,  and  for  two  years  was  a 
special  mail  agent  under  Pres.  Lincoln.  From  1863 
to  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  war  and 
thirty-ninth  congresses,  and  was  the  close  personal 
friend  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  "  old  commoner  and 
tutor  of  the  house. "  He  became  a  warm  friend  of  the 
celebrated  John  Brown,  who  one  day  introduced  him- 
self unannounced  at  Mr.  Grinnell's  door,  and  it  was 
in  the  latter's  parlor  that  the  intrepid  leader  wrote  a 
part  of  his  Virginia  proclamation.  "  He  was  always 
a  friend  of  the  s.ave  and  of  the  oppressed,"  writes 
his  second  daughter,  Caroline,  "and  worked  for 
their  uplifting  in  conjunction  with  Wendell  Phillips 
and  Henry  ward  Beecher,  who  were  his  life-long 
friends."  For  a  time  he  filled  the  post  of  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  department,  and  in  1884  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of 
animal,  industries.  He  filled  many  responsible  posi- 
tions besides;  among  others  that  of  director  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railway,  receiver 
of  the  Central  railroad  of  Iowa,  and  for  some  time 
regent  of  Iowa  College.  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  He  was  a  man  of  many  varied  talents, 
which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  his  life  being  closely  identified  with  his  adopted 
town,  his  college  and  his  state,  while  he  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  union  and  the  nation  by  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Relig- 
ion wa.s  with  him  no  mere  fetish,  but  an  earnest 
and  lofty  spiritual  force  actuating  his  conduct  in  life, 
and  led  him,  after  the  negro's  emancipation,  to  work 
with  might  and  main  for  his  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement.  After  his  death,  the  "  Iowa  State 
Register"  of  Des  Moines,  said:  "Mr.  Grinnell  by  resi 
dence  belonged  to  Grinnell,  by  faith  to  the  Congre- 
gational church,  and  by  politics  to  the  Republican 
party;  but  in  a  wider,  truer  sense  he  belonged  to  no 
sect  and  no  party,  but  to  the  people,  to  the  state,  and 
to  the  cause  of  the  greatest  good  for  all  men."  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years," 
which  received  the  highest  commendation  from 
the  press.  The  ' '  Literary  World  "  said :  "  It  is  a  veri- 
table portrait  gallery  of  many  of  the  prominent 
actors  in  all  departments  of  public  life  during  two 
generations  past,  and  might  be  called  a  readable 
treatise  on  how  to  succeed  in  life."  He  published 
two  books  besides    that    already  mentioned,    and 
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numerous  pamphlets  and  addresses.  On  Feb.  5, 1853, 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  married  to  Julia  Ann  Chapin  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  who  survives  him,  with  two 
daughters  :  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  David  O.  Mears, 
D.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Caroline,  wife  of 
Richard  Jones,  Pli.D.,  professor  of  literature  in 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Grinnell 
died  at  his  home  in  Grinnell,  March  31,  1891. 

WILIiABD,  Edward  Newell,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Madison,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  April  2,  1885, 
son  of  James  and  Snsan  (Clauning)  Willard  and 
descendant  of  Maj.  Simon  Willard  through  his  oldest 
son  Josiah.  Maj.  Simon  Willard  was  a  member  of 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  from  1634  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1676.  He  emigrated  from 
the  county  of  Kent,  England,  in  1634, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
that  year.  In  the  following  year 
he  with  others  purchased  land  from 
the  Indians  and  settled  the  town  of 
Concord.  Edward  N.  Willard  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  at  Lee's 
Academy,  and  then  taught  school 
for  two  years.  He  then  studied  law 
with  Ralph  D.  Smith,  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  and  completed  his  profes- 
sional studies  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
Haven  county  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
and  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county. 
Pa.,  on  Nov.  17,  1857.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
until  1864,  when  he  was  mustered  into 
the  military  service,  of  the  United 
States  as  captain  in  the  127th  U.  S.  colored  infantry, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1865.  After 
participating  in  the  assault  upon  the  Confederate 
lines  at  Petersburg  and  the  engagements  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate  of  division 
on  tlie  staff  of  Gen.  R.  H.  Jackson,  and  this  position 
he  retained  until  mustered  out  of  service.  Returning 
to  his  home  in  Scranton,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  forming  the  firm  of  Willard,  Warren 
&  Knapp.  He  became  interested  in  politics  but  was 
never  a  candidate  for  public  oflBce  until  elected  to 
the  bench  of  the  superior  court  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Nov.  5,  1895,  which  office  he  resigned  on  Sept.  1, 
1897.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  and 
held  that  oflSce  until  appointed  by  Gov.  Hastings  to 
the  bench  of  the  superior  court.  At  the  time  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  judge,  according  to  a  writer  in 
a  Scranton  newspaper,  ' '  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
senior  member  was  the  most  famous  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  ...  In  Vae  trial  of  cases  before  juries, 
he  was  invincible.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  r61e  of 
a  skilful  examiner  of  witnesses,  in  the  adroit  selecting 
of  jurors,  and  in  brilliant,  eloquent  argument.  He  was 
a  matchless  pleader.  ...  On  the  bench  he  brought 
all  his  splendid,  varied  and  profound  legal  learning 
and  knowledge  into  action.  He  sustained  with  be- 
coming dignity  the  honors  of  the  bench  and  wrote 
many  opinions  which  will  take  high  rank  in  the 
thoughtful  and  imperishable  jurisprudence  of  the 
state,  for  accuracy  of  interpretation,  precision  of 
construction,  nicety  of  reasoning,  intellectual  vigor 
and  elegant  legal,  literary  style."  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Scranton,  Judge  Willard  has  been  connected 
with  various  business  associations,  being  president  of 
several  coal  and  other  companies.  On  the  election 
of  Hon.  John  Handley  to  the  bench,  he  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  Scranton  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  and  held  that  position  for  twenty-two 
years,  until,  when  appointed  to  the  bench,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  L.  A.  Waters.     In  the  accumula- 
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tiou  of  property  Judge  Willard  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful, but  he  has  always  been  disposed  to  share 
with  his  less  fortunate  fellow-men,  and  many  a  needy 
and  despondent  person  has  been  saved  from  utter 
destitution  or  despair  by  his  personal  help.  His  popu- 
larity with  young  men,  especially  those  who  are 
fellow-lawyers,  is  great,  and  is  due  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  with  which  he  treats  them  when  they 
seek  his  advice  or  influence.  He  was  married  at 
Scranton,  June  4,  1860,  to  Ellen  C.  Hower.  He  has 
one  daughter,  the  wife  of  his  law  partner,  Maj. 
Everett  Warren. 

CAMERON,  Sir  Roderick  William,  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Glengarry,  Canada,  July  '45, 1825, 
and  is  the  son  of  Maj.  Duncan  and  Margaret  (McLeod) 
Cameron.  The  first  American 
representatives  of  the  family, 
Donald  Cameron  and  his  son 
Duncan,  descendants  of  sturdy 
Scotch  stock,  sailed  from  Ant- 
werp to  the  American  colonies  in 
1767,  settling  near  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  where  a  colony  of  Scotch 
gentlemen  had  located.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
Donald's  sterling  Scotch  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country  led  him 
with  his  neighbor.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  to  remove  to  Canada  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  impend- 
ing contest  which  would  necessi- 
tate either  taking  up  arms  against 
the  country  of  his  birth  or 
against  the  colonies,  where  he  had 
made  his  home.  He  established 
his  family  at  Glengarry,  and 
his  son  Duncan,  witli  a  number  of  equally  adven- 
turous pioneers,  most  of  whom  were  of  the  same 
Scotch  brawn  as  liimself ,  organized  the  North  West 
Company  and  established  trading-posts  from  the 
shores  of  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1815  the 
company  was  merged  into  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Duncan  Cameron  became  a  partner  in  the  North 
West  Company,  and  commanded  Fort  Gibraltar,  a 
trading-post,  afterwards  Fort  Garry,  the  seat  of  the 
present  city  of  Winnipeg.  In  one  of  the  sanguin- 
ary battles  between  the  rival  companies.  Gov. 
Semple  was  killed;  Maj.  Cameron  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  car- 
-■"•'    their   prisoner  by    way   of   Hudson    Bay    on 
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an  eight  months'  voyage  to  England  for  trial.  '  The 
English  courts  failing  to  find  any  bills  against  him, 
lie  was  honorably  released  and  the  company  was 
obliged  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss  of  liberty  and 
attendant  suffering.  Maj.  Cameron  on  regaining  his 
freedom  made  a  tour  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1820  was  married  to  Margaret  McLeod' 
daughter  of  Capt.  McLeod  of  Hamer  and  his  wife 
Flora,  daughter  of  Neil  McLeod  Gesto.  Shortly  after 
his  marnage  ho  returned  to  America  and  settled  at 
Ins  old  home  m  Glengarry,  Canada,  where  he  rep- 
reseated  his  county  in  the  Canadian  pariiament  from 
1820  to  1824.  His  son  received  the  first  elements  of  an 
education  from  a  tutor.  Dr.  John  Rae,  who  after- 
wards occupied  an  important  place  on  the  judicial 
bench  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  died  on  Staten 
Island  at  the  home  of  his  early  pupil,  now  Sir  Roder- 
ick Cameron,  who  saw  that  his  declining  days  were 
free  from  care  and  befittingly  paid  the  last  of  earthly 
tributes  at  his  decease.  Young  Cameron  studied  under 
a  tutor,  and  then  took  a  course  at  the  grammar  school 
at  Kingston,  Canada,  a  curriculum  as  thorough 
and  searching  as  any  college  course.  In  1849,  at 
the  request  of  Hon.  William  Hamilton  Merritt  Mr 
Cameron  accompanied  Hugh  B.  Wilson  to  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.  C,  as  a  delegate  from  Canada,  to  advocate 


the  passage  of  the  famous  Canadian  reciprocity  bill. 
He  remained  there  during  the  last  session  of  the 
thirtieth  congress,  which  closed  Pres.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, and  witnessed  the  inauguration  of 
Pres.  Taylor,  March  4,  1849.  Although  the  bill 
failed  in  the  senate,  it  was  finally  passed  and  remained 
in  force  until  1861.  In  1852,  en  route  for  Australia, 
Mr.  Cameron  stopped  in  New  York,  and  there  met 
Lewis  W.  Tappan  of  Boston,  Mass.,  whose  firm  of 
Sampson  &  Tappan  owned  a  large  fleet  of  clipper 
ships.  He  induced  the  adventurous  young  man  to 
remain  in  New  York  and  establish  a  line  of  clipper 
ships  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  open  up 
the  growing  trade  with  the  important  trading-posts 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  house  of  R.  W.  Cameron  &  Co., 
which  has  (1898)  continued  successfully  for  forty- 
six  years  and  become  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  American  merchant  marine  service. 
From  July  1,  1870,  to  Jan.  3,  1894,  the  only  partner 
connected  with  Sir  Roderick  in  his  extensive  business 
was  William  A.  Street,  who  entered  the  concern 
June  28,  1858,  as  a  boy.  On  Jan.  2,  1894,  his  son, 
Roderick  McLeod  Cameron,  became  a  partner.  At 
the  call  of  the  U.  S.  government  for  volunteers  in 
1861,  Mr.  Cameron,  co-operating  with  other  promi- 
nent Scotch-Americans  in  New  York  city,  organized 
the  79th  regiment,  known  as  the  "Highlanders." 
Companies  1,2  and  3  were  uniformed  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  79th  regiment  of  British  Highlanders,  wear- 
ing the  Cameron  tartan  and  kilts,  and  he,  beginning 
as  captain,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  colonel. 
This  regiment  was  prominent  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  being  there  commanded  by  Col. 
James  Cameron,  a  brother  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  was  killed  while  leading  his  men  in  a  des- 
perate charge  in  which  his  rallying  cry,  "Scots, 
follow  me,"  were  his  last  words.  The  regiment  en- 
listed for  three  months,  and  then  re-enlisted  for  the 
war  and  gallantly  served  until  honorably  mustered 
out  in  1865.  Sir  Roderick  was  an  honorary  member 
from  Australia  to  the  expositions  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876  and  Paris  in  1878,  and  from  Canada  to  those  of 
Sidney  and  Melbourne  in  1880  and  1881.  His  reports 
of  these  exhibitions  were  published  as  blue-books  by 
the  government.  He  is  a  member  of  the  geographi- 
cal societies  of  New  York  and  England.  He  has 
done  much  by  his  judgment  and  liberality  for  the 
improvement  of  the  thoroughbred  horse,  and  main- 
tains tlie  Clifton  stud  farm  on  Staten  Island,  known 
to  every  turfman  in  America  and  Europe.  Sir  Roder- 
ick was  married,  first  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of 
George  Cuming  of  Quebec.  She  died  in  New  York 
in  1859,  leaving  no  children.  In  July,  1860,  he  was 
married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Nathan  Leavenworth 
of  New  York  city.  Of  this  union  six  children  sur- 
vive :  Duncan  Erne,  Roderick  McLeod,  Margaret 
Selina  Erne,  Catharine  Natalie,  Ann  Fleming  and 
Isabel  Dorotliy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker, Tuxedo,  Metropolitan,  Down-Town,  Man- 
hattan and  American  Jockey  clubs  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Turf,  Beefsteak",  Junior  Carlton  and 
Wellington  clubs  of  London.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Jockey  Club's  Coffee 
Rooms  at  New  Market,  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  governors  (or  founders)  of  the  American 
Jockey  Club,  and  one  of  the  first  1,000  members  who 
founded  the  Manhattan  Club,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  John  VanBuren,  son  of  Ex-Pres.  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  widely  known  as  Prince  John. 

PHELPS,  Samuel  Shethar,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  13,  1793.  His 
education  was  begun  at  an  early  age,  and  at  fourteen 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  college.  Being  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1811,  he  spent  some  months  m  attend- 
ance   at   the  Yale  Law   School,   and  in  1812  en- 
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tered  the  office  of  Horatio  Seymour,  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.  He  served  during  a  part  of  tlie  war  which 
commenced  that  year,  as  a  private,  and  afterwards 
became  a  paymaster.  In  1815  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Addison  county.  In  politics  he  supported 
the  Democrats  at  the  period  of  tlie  war,  but  later 
joined  the  newly  foi-med  Whig  party.  In  1837 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  censors,  and  pre- 
pared the  address  of  the  people  of  the  state,  in  which 
the  council  recommended  the  abolishment  of  the 
governor's  council  and  the  establishment  in  its  place 
of  a  senate  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. This  measure  was  not  carried  into  effect 
until  seven  years  later.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  governor's  council,  and  some  months 
later  he  was  made  a  judge  of  tlie  supreme  court, 
holding  that  position  by  annual  re-elections  until 
1838.  In  this  year  he  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
and  was  re-elected  in  184.4.  Gov.  Slade  of  Vermont 
accused  him,  previous  to  the  election,  of  treachery 
to  his  party,  and  of  being  excessively  intemperate, 
violent  tempered  and  coarse  of  language,  and  from 
this  along  controversy  arose  between  the  statesmen, 
each  of  whom  made  accusations  and  recriminations 
as  discreditable  to  himself  as  to  his  adversary.  In 
1853  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  to  replace 
Senator  Upham,  who  had  died  unexpectedly,  but  at 
the  next  session  he  was  refused  readmission.  He 
then  returned  home,  and  lived  gen'erally  in  retire- 
ment on  his  farm,  although  on  occasions  he  appeared 
as  counsel  in  important  suits  before  the  courts. 
,  While  in  the  senate,  in  1848,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  answer 
to  Calhoun  and  Berrien  on  the  bill  for  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  Oregon,  made  a  memorable  speech 
in  condemnation  of  slavery,  which  .was  described  by 
Henry  Wilson  in  the  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
I'ower"  as  of  "remarkable  eloquence  and  power." 
Wilson  says  of  Phelps  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  rare 
ability  and  equalled  by  few  as  a  lawyer  and  forensic 
debater,  but  his  unfortunate  habits  impaired  public 
confidence."  He  was  twice  married  and  had  a 
number  of  children;  one  of  them  being  Edward  J. 
Plielps,  IT.  S.  minister  to  England.  He  died  in 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  March  25,  1855. 

SHEPARDSON,  Johin,  soldier  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1739.  He  served 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  presumably  with  the  rank 
of  major,  since  he  was  afterward  known  by  that  title. 
In  September,  1761,  he  went  to  Guilford,  Vt. ,  wh^re 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  at  the 
first  recorded  town  meeting,  held  May  19,  1773, 
he  was  chosen  town  clerk.  When  the  new  state 
was  organized  he,  with  Col.  Benjamin  Carpenter, 
supported  the  cause  of  Vermont  against  the  claims 
of  New  York.  He  was  elected  second  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  in  1778,  and  re-elected  in  the  following 
year.  With  Chief  Justice  Robinson  he  presided 
over  the  court  at  Westminster  during  the  term  of 
May,  1779,  when  was  tried  a  celebrated  cause  that 
had  resulted  from  the  territorial  disputes  between 
Vermont  and  New  York.  A  militia  law  had  been 
passed  by  Vermont,  authorizing  the  drafting  of  men 
for  military  service.  Certain  natives  of  New  York 
refused  to  serve,  and  being  fined  refused  to  pay. 
The  cows  of  some  of  the  defaulters  were  then  seized, 
and  advertised  for  sale,  but  before  the  sale  came  off 
were  recaptured.  The  original  owners  at  this  time 
were  being  tried  for  stealing  back  their  own  prop- 
erty. When  there  seemed  a  danger  of  their  esca- 
ping, Ethan  Allen  appeared  at  court  and  in  an  angry 
speech  warned  the  judges  against  allowing  the  pris- 
oners to  go  unpunished.  The  prisoners  pleaded  that 
they  belonged  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
but  this  plea  was  not  received,  and  they  were  fined. 
Judge  Shepardson  went. out  of  office  in  1780.  In 
1783,  because  of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  Vermont, 
he,  with  Col.  Benjamin  Carpenter,  was  attacked  by 
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New  Yorkers,  who  had  designed  to  kidnap  them. 
Maj.  Shepardson's  name  app'ears  frequently  in  the 
Guilford  records,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  promi- 
nent in  commercial  and  municipal  affairs.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown. 

BUCK,  Daniel,  lawyer,  was  born  about  1760, 
and  some  twenty  years  later  tecame  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlers  in  Vermont.  By  profession  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  from  the  first  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  ijolitical  affairs  of  Vermont.  At  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Bennington  to  discuss  the  adoption  of 
the  act  of  union,  he  vigorously  opposed  the  measure, 
advocating  the  establishment  of  Vermont  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  this  policy  of  zeal  rather  for 
the  interests  of  the  state  than  of  the  entire  country 
always  influenced  his  political  actions.  In  1793  he 
was  counsel  for  Ira  Allen  during  the  discussion  in 
the  legislature  over  his  accounts.  He  represented  Nor- 
wich for  many  years  in  the  assembly,  and  was  speaker 
from  the  time  of  Vermont's  admission  to  the  Union, 
until  1796.  In  1794  he  left  the  chair  to  make  a 
motion  refusing  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Tories,  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated  by  the  state.  From 
1795  to  1799  he  represented  the  state  in  the  U.  S. 
congress,  and  supported  the  policy  of  the  Federalists. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  congress  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  state  legislature,  and  there  was 
a  zealous  advocate  and  one  of  the  original  drafters 
of  the  resolution  to  join  with  Kentucky  in  amend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  by 
excluding  causes  between  citizens  of  different  states. 
He  is  said  to  have  served  as  attorney  general  of  the 
state  in  1814.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  the  prison  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  confined 
for  debt,  but  obtaining  the  liberties  of  the  prison, 
he  continued  legal  researches.  He  died  at  Chelsea, 
Vt.,  in  1817. 

HABBIS,  James  Alexander,  comptroller  of  the 
state  treasury  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Washington 
county.  East  Tennessee,  Dec.  3, 1863,  the  son  of  John 
Edwin  Tivis  and  Katharine  (Miller)  Harris.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer  and  prominent  local  politician  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  and  afterit  served 
several  terms  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. John  Edwin  Harris  lost  his 
fortune  during  the  war,  and  subse- 
quently followed  the  occupation  of 
a  farmer.  The  farm  was  one  on 
which  his  own  father,  John  Cramp- 
ton  Harris,  had  settled  in  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  county's  develop- 
ment, and  James  Alexander  Har- 
ris was  born  in  the  house  built  by 
his  grandfather  seventy-five  years 
before.  The  grandfather  was  a 
Methodist  minister,  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  and  the  first  school  teacher 
of  East  Tennessee.  Through  his 
mother,  Mr.  Harris  is  also  of 
pioneer  descent,  her  parents  having 
been  amongst  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Washington  county.  He  spent . 
his  early  years  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  the 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  while  still  young 
entered  political  life.  When  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  page-of  the  senate,  and  was  re-elected 
for  the  terms  of  1879  and  1881.  He  subsequently 
filled  in  rotation  every  position  in  that  body  up  to 
and  including  that  of  chief  clerk.  While  holding 
positions  in  the  senate,  he  also  pursued  an  academic 
course  at  Vanderbilt  University,  and  within  four 
years  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  six  years'  course, 
taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  LL.B.  at  the  same 
time.  He  took  part  at  college  in  many  of  the  oratorial 
contests  held  by  the  student  body,  and  was  chosen 
representative  of  the  graduating  class  in  1886.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  performed  his   duties  at  the 
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capitol  with  such  satisfaction  that  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  1882  he  was  elected  sergeant-at-arms.  He 
twice  served  as  assistant  clerk  (1883  and  1885).  He 
was  elected  to  the  oiiice  of  chief  clerk  successively 
from  1887  to  1891.  In  1893,  after  an  exciting  con- 
test, he  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  state  treasury, 
and  in  1895,  notwithstanding  his  strong  Democratic 
sympathies,  he  received  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
parties  in  his  re-election.  He  was  elected  for  the 
third  time  in  1897.  Although  necessarily  residing  at 
Nashville,  Mr.  Harris  retains  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  Knox  county,  Tenn.  He  was  married,  in  1889, 
to  Maggie,  daughter  of  Horace  Rice,  a  native  of 
East  Tennessee,  and  colonel  of  the  39th  Tennessee 
Confederate  regiment.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Abram  Caruthers  of  Lebanon. 

SIMONTON,  Charles  Bryson,  ]av,-yer  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Tipton  county,  Tenn., 
Sept.  8,  1838,  son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Fergu- 
son) Simonton.  His  parents  removed  to  Tennessee 
from  Chester  district,  S.  C,  in  1829.  Charles  Simon- 
ton's  grandfather,  John  by  name,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, emigrated  to  South  Carolina  in  1765,  and  taking 
part  in  the  revolutionary  war,  wa«  wounded  in  one 
of  the  engagements  in  the  York  district.  He  reared 
a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  many 
descendants  still  live  in  South  Carolina.  Among 
them  is  Charles  H.  Simonton  of  Charleston,  colonel 
of  the  25th  South  Carolina  regiment,  C.  S.  A., 
and  now  U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  the  fourth  district, 
having  been  first  appointed  district  and  then  circuit 
judge  by  Pres.  Cleveland.  On  the  maternal  side 
also  Charles  Simonton  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and 
numbers  among  his  ancestors  besides  the  Fergusons, 
the  Gastons  and  the  Strongs,  all  historic  names  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  These  families,  mostly 
Presbyterian  in  church  connection,  Ixave  since 
scattered  over  many  states,  and  their  representatives 
have  held  high  positions  in  church  and  state.  Charles 
B.  Simonton  passed  from  a  village  school  to  the 
academy  at  Portersville,  where  he  spent  four  or ,  five 
years,  and  then  was  sent  to  Erskine  College  iu  Abbe- 
ville district,  S.  C,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1859,  and  had  charge 
of  a  school  at  Portersville,  Tenn., 
until  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
enlisted  in  the  first  company  raised 
in  Tipton  county  for  the  Con- 
federate service  and  was  elected 
second  lieutenant.  This  became 
company  C,  9th  Tennessee  infan- 
try, and  on  its  reorganization 
twelve  months  later  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain.  At  the 
battle  of  Perrysville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 
1862,  when  commanding  his  regi- 
ment as  senior  captain,  he  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  escaped  six  months 
]ater,_  and  went  South  through 
the  lines.  He  was  permanently 
disabled,  however,  and  resigned  from  the  army,  re- 
turning to  Portersville  where  he  taught  until  1870. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
re-elected  in  1874,  and  in  1876  resigned  to  accept  an 
election  to  the  state  legislature.  Meantime  he  had 
read  law  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1878 
he  was  elected  from  what  was  then  the  ninth  con- 
gressional district  of  Tennessee  to  the  forty-sixth 
congress.  In  1875  Mr.  Simonton  became  the  editoi' 
of  the  Tipton  "  Record."  In  1880  he  was  returned  to 
congress— the  forty-seventh— from  the  same  district. 
In  1886  he  presided  over  the  state  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Nashville,  and  in  1893  made  an  active 
canvass  as  Democratic  elector  in  the  tenth  congres- 
sional district  on  the  national  Democratic  ticket. 
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On  Aug.  13,1895,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Cleve- 
land U.  S.  attorney  for  the  western  d'istrict  of  Ten- 
nessee and  is  still  (1898)  serving,  to  the  gi'eat  satis- 
faction of  his  party  and  of  the  public  in  general. 
Capt.  Simonton  was  married  at  Portersville,  Tenn., 
Oct.  16,  1866,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Nancy  McDill.  She  has  borne  him  five  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  The  McDills,  like  the  Simon- 
tons  are  descended  from  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  to 
this  country.  Capt.  Simonton  is  a  Presbyterian,  is 
a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a  Knight  of  Honor  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  of  "West  Tennessee,  and  has  an 
able  partner  in  his  son,  William  M.  Simonton. 

PRENTISS,  Samuel,  jurist  and  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  March  31,  1782,  son 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Prentiss,  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  long  noted  as  a  successful 
physician  and  operator  in  Massachusetts.  His  ances- 
try was  distinguished  jn  England  as  early  as  1318, 
and  after  the  family  seltled  in  America,  the  honor  of 
the  name  was  supported  by  Capt.  Thomas  Pientiss, 
a  cavalry  officer  of  high  repute  in  King  Philip's 
war,  and  by  Col.  Samuel  Prentiss,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  At  the  age  of  four,  Samuel  Prentiss 
was  taken  to  Worcester,  and  a  little  later  the  family 
settled  in  Northfield,  Mass.  There  he  attended  the 
public  school,  and  iu  addition  received  tuition  iu  the 
classics  from  the  minister  of  Northfield,  after  which 
he  studied  law  with  vaiious  attorneys  at  Northfield, 
and  subsequently  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  In  1803  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. ,  where  he  rapidly  won  distinction.  In  1833 
he  was  offered  an  associate  justiceship  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  Entering  politics,  he 
was  elected  in  1824  to  represent  Montpelier  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  being  re-elected  during  the  follow- 
ing session  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  .supreme 
court.  In  1836  and  again  in  1836  he  was  elected  to 
the  TJ.  S.  senate.  There  he  held  an  equally  prominent 
position  with  his  distinguished  colleagues,  Calhoun, 
Clay  and  Webster,  who  repeatedly  expressed  admira- 
tion for  his  administrative  wisdom,  and  he  became 
the  third  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  Calhoun  once 
described  him  as  the  best  lawyer  m  the  senate.  In- 
1838  he  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  state  legis- 
lature for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  those  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  originated  and  successfully  carried  through  the 
law  to  suppress  duelling  in  the  District.  Before  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  in  the  senate  he  resigned 
to  acc6pj;  an  appointment  as  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court  for  Vermont,  and  occupied  the  position  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  judicial  powers  were 
such  that  Chancellor  Kent  said  :  "  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding Judge  Prentiss  as  the  best  jurist  in  New 
England,"  and  it  is  said  that  none  of  his  decisions 
were  ever  overruled  by  the  supreme  court.  In  early 
life  Judge  Prentiss  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  fre- 
quently for  periodical  publications  on  social  and 
moral  questions,  but  the  pressure  of  public  duties 
in  later  years  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  work 
as  a  writer.  His  many  speeches,  however,  were 
models  of  literary  production,  combining  happily  a 
tempered  eloquence  with  dignity  of  language  and 
profound  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated.  A  number  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
Judge  Prentiss  was  married,  in  1804,  to  Lucretia, 
dauehter  of  Edward  Houghton  of  Northfield,  Mass. 
He  died  Jan.  15,  1857. 

CHIPMAN,  Daniel,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  Oct.  32,  1763,  the  youngest  of  seven 
brothers,  each  of  whom  attained  some  distinction  in 
military  affairs.  In  1775  his  father  settled  on  a  farm 
at  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  and  there  he  assisted  in  the  work 
on  the  estate  while  preparing  for  college  under  the 
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tuition  of  his  brother  Nathaniel.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1784,  was  graduated  there  in  1788, 
and  then  commenced  his  legal  studies  in  his  brother's 
law  office  at  Rutland,  Vt.  He  opened  a  law  office 
at  Poultney,  Vt.,  in  1790,  and  in  1794  removed  to 
Middlebury.  He  attained  success  as  a  lawyer,  was 
state's  attorney  for  Addison  county  from  1797  to 
1817,  and,  from  1806  to  1816  filled,  in  addition  to 
his  labors  as  a  practitioner,  the  duties  of  professor 
of  law  at  Middlebury  College.  Of  this  institution 
he  was  always  a  liberal  supporter,  and  it  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1849,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Entering 
political  life,  he  repeatedly  represented  Middlebury 
in  the  state  legislature;  was  elected  to  the  governor's 
.council  in  1808,  and  in  1813  and  1814  was  -speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1814  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
congress,  and  in  1833  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture the  first  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  both 
these  offices  prematurely,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conventions 
held  in  1798, 1814, 1836,  1843  and  1850.  He  was  not 
more  successful  in  law  and  politics  than  as  a  writer. 
He  published,  in  1833,  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  specific  articles,  which  won 
commendation  from  Kent,  Story  and  other  eminent 
jurists.  After  having  persuaded  the  legislature  of 
the  necessity  for  preserving  the  decisions  of  the  Ver- 
mont supreme  court,  he  preparea  one  volume  of 
"Reports"  in  1835,  which  amply  justified  their  prepa- 
ration. He  also  published  biographical  works  on 
his  brother,  Nathaniel  Chipman,  Gov.  Chittenden 
and  Seth  Warner.  After  1838  his  place  of  residence 
was  Ripton,  Vt.  He  was  married,  in  1796,  to  Elatheria 
Hedge,  and  died  at  Ripton,  April  33,  1850. 

ALKEB,  Henry,  jurist,  was  born  at  St.  Amand 
in    the    department    of    Cher,    France,    May    31, 
1830.     His  father  came  to  America  with  his  fam- 
ily and  located  in  Jersey  City.     This  was  in  1836, 
when  Jersey  City  had  about  fifty  houses,  of  which 
the  majority  were  on  what  is  now  called  Grand 
street.     Henry  Alker  was  a  boy  six  years  old,  and 
he  went  to  school  in  a  little  frame  house  adjoining 
the  only  church  in  the  village.     Subsequently  the 
family  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  here  young 
Alker  went  to  a  select  school  until  1836,  when  he 
entered  the  office  of  Thomas  C.  Brady,  father  of 
the  late  celebrated  James  T.  Brady,  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.     The  following  year  he 
entered  the  office  of  James  T.  Brady,  then  just  be- 
ginning his  professional  career,  and  remained  with 
him  until  1841,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
An  affection  of  the  eyes  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish professional  duties  for  a  time,  and  he  sailed 
for  Europe  and  was  under  medical  treatment  in  Paris 
for  over  a  year.   His  health  was  restored,  and,  return- 
ing to  New  York,   he  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  supreme  court  in  July,  1843,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Beekman  street.  New  York.   In  1846  Mr. 
Alker  married  Marie  C.  S.  Hix,  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Count  Lefevbre  de  Mareuil,  at  one  time  at- 
tached to  the  household  of  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
of  France.     They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  two 
sons,  Alphonse  Henry  Alker,  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
city,  Paul  Brady  Alker,  and  four  daughters,  Vir- 
ginia D.,  wife  of  Edward  J.  Bobet;  Adfele  H.,  wife 
of  Francis  A.   Mackenzie;  Sophie  E.    Alker,   and 
Eliza  M.,  wife  of  George  P.  Erhard,  are  now  liv- 
ing.    In  1859  Mr.  Alker  was  elected  justice  of  the 
marine  court  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  and  in  1865  he  was  re-elected.     In  1871, 
although  renominated,  he  was  defeated  by  a  coali- 
tion against  the  Democratic  party,  but  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  public  adminis- 
trator.     In    1873    he    was    again   nominated    and 
elected  to  the  bench  of  the  marine  court.     During  his 
career  of  eighteen  years  on  the  bench ,  Judge  Alker 


secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  members  of 
the  bar,  and  of  every  suitor  who  appeared  before 
him  by  his  strict  impartiality,  conscientiousness  and 
integrity.  He  was  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  de- 
meanor, dignified  and  courteous,  and  his  consideration 
for,  and  assistance  and  encouragement  afforded  to 
young  lawyers  will  be  remembered  by  many  who 
enjoyed  his  friendship.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  33,  1886.  Chief-Justice  McAdam  of 
the  city  court,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  said,  that 
' '  He  was  an  unflinching  friend  of  justice,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  anything  mean  or  cunning.  No  case  ever 
left  his  hands  without  conscientious  consideration, 
and  I  am  sure  he  never  knowingly  did  any  act  of  in- 
justice. No  judge  ever  left  a  purer  record.  He 
honored  his  official  position  more  than  its  humble 
character  could  possibly  honor  him." 

MIXiLS,  Roger  Quarles,  soldier  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Todd  county,  Ky.,  in  1833,  son  of 
Charles  Henley  and  Tabitha  (Daniel)  Mills.    He  had 
the  benefit  of  a  good  early  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  re- 
moved to  Palestine,  Tex.    Here  he 
was  clerk  in  the  post-office,  and  at 
the  same  time  studied  law.     Hebe- 
came  a  clerk  in  the  legislature,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  special 
act,  being  under  twenty-one.    The 
unusual  promise  of  his  youth  was 
carried  out  by  speedily-won  fame  in 
his  profession.  He  is  a  Democrat  of  i 
sincere  and  reasonable  beliefs.     In 
the  matter  of  secession,  after  ma 
ture  deliberation,  he  fearlessly  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  liberties 
of  the  South.   His  speeches  aroused 
the  deepest  feelings  of  his  listen- 
ers; on  one  occasion,  soon  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  he  was  carried  onto  the  stand  by 
his  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  the  impromptu  address 
that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  glowing  and  im- 
passioned ever  uttered.     Col.  Mills'  first  appearance 
in  the  field  in  the  civil  war  was  in  Greer's  cavalry, 
at  Oak  Hills;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  then  colonel"  of  the  10th  Texas  in- 
fantry,  defending  most  gallantly   the  garrison  at 
Arkansas    Post,   although    overcome   by   superior 
numbers.     Following  imprisonment,  came  his  ex- 
change.  He  was  then  given  command  of  a  regiment, 
and  received  serious  injuries  at  Chickamauga.  In  1865 
he  resumed  his  business,  and  remained  at  home  until 
elected  to  congress,  in  1878,  where  he  has  continued 
for  twenty-six  years  (1898).      His    interests  being 
mainly  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  Texas, 
he  favors  general  revision  of  those  tariff  regulations, 
which  are  working  against  the  home  producers  and 
consumers,  who  are  being  sacrificed  to  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  comparatively  few  manufacturers,  and 
are  banishing  American  shipping  from  the  ocean,  and 
virtually  giving  the  carrying  trade  to  foreign  vessels. 
His  speeches  on  these  subjects  show  marked  skill  and 
persevering  investigation.    This  loyalty  to  principle 
and  unfailing  courage  were  very  marked  when  oppos- 
ing the  electoral  commission  conferring  the  presidency 
on  Mr.  Hayes,  for  he  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Til- 
den  had  been  constitutionally  chosen.     Col.  Mills  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  eventual  advancement  of  the 
industrial  and  producing  classes  to  that  power  in 
the  government  which  will  enable  them   to  cor- 
rect unjust  laws.    In  the  prime  of  life,  with  ample 
physical  strength,   forcible  and  devoted  to  work, 
his  governmental  service  is  most  efficient.    In  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  he  was  married  to  Carrie  R.,  daughter 
of  Col.  Henry  Jones,  a  well-known  planter,  Indian 
fighter,  and  later  a  large  ranch  owner  in  Texas. 
They    have   four    children,   three    daughters    and 
a  son. 
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COLBY,  Gardner,  railroad  developer,  philan- 
thropist, and  founder  of  Colby  University,  vi^as  born 
at  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1810.  His  father,  n 
wealthy  merchant  of  Maine,  lost  his  fortune  in  con- 
sequence of  the  second  war  with  England,  and  dying 
soon  after,  left  his  infant  children  to  the  care  of  their 
mother.  She  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass. ,  and 
there  bravely  undertook  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
her  growing  family  by  her  own  industry.  Gardner 
Colby  received  a  good  common-school  education, 
and  began  his  business  life  by  a  year's  employment 
as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  He  then  entered  the  dry- 
goods  business,  opening  a  store  of  his  own  when  but 
twenty  years  of  age.  Later  embarking  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  great  wealth.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  one  of  the  largest  contractors  to  supply  clothing 
to  the  Federal  army.  His  prudence  and  industry 
caused  his  rapid  advance  in  prosperity,  while  his 
watchfulness  and  enterprise  led  him  to  branch  out 
into  many  lines  of  activity  and  investment  outside  his 
regular  occupation.  At  one  time  he  was  largely  in- 
terested in  navigation,  engaging  extensively  in  the 
China  trade.  He  also  made  profitable  investments 
in  real  estate,  especially  at  South  Cove,  near  Boston. 
Later  his  interests  were  most  particularly  attracted 
to  railroads,  the  building  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  rendering  that  field  especially  .attractive  to  en- 
terprising capitalists.  He  be- 
came first  prominently  identi- 
fied with  railroads  in  1870, 
when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  at 
the  start  showing  his  great  exe- 
cutive ability  and  courage  by 
undertaking  the  construction 
of  340  miles  of  road  through 
primeval  forests  and  unsettled 
territory.  With  this  initial 
achievement  he  became  one  of 
the  most  extensive  railroad 
developers  and  executives 
throughout  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  be- 
coming connected  in  promi- 
nent official  capacities  with  one 
after  another  of  the  great  com- 
panies operating  in  that  region. 
Amid  all  his  vast  and  well- 
earnedsuccesses  he  was,  first  place,  the  philanthropist, 
even  from  early  life,  when  a  clerk  on  a  moderate 
salary,  regularly  devoting  a  proportion  of  his  income 
to  charity.  As  a  devout  Baptist  he  became  one  of 
the  most  generous  benefactors  of  the  institutions  of 
his  denomination,  but  such  was  his  largeness  of  heart 
and  breadth  of  human  sympathy  that  he  allowed  no 
worthy  object  to  suffer  for  want  of  assistance. 
Brown  University  benefited  much  by  his  generosity, 
and  from  1855  until  his  death,  he  was  annually 
chosen  trustee.     His  donations  were  also  liberal  and 


unfailing  to  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  treasurer,  and  "flowed 
in  a  perennial  stream  to  the  Missionary  Union  and 
other  agencies  for  Christian  work  at  home  and 
abroad."  In  1864  the  trustees  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine,  realizing  the  great  difficulty  of  longer  con- 
tinuing work  with  the  meagre  funds  which  had  so 
long  handicapped  the  institution,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Colby  for  assistance.  He  responded  at  once,  and 
making  a  visit  to  Waterville  to  ascertain  the  real 
condition  of  affairs,  he  unhesitatingly  pledged  $50,- 
000,  subject  onlv  to  the  subscription  of  an  additional 
$100,000  by  other  friends  of  the  college.  This  act 
of  his  was  its  real  salvation,  and  by  unanimous 
consent  the  name  was  changed  to  Colby  University. 
Mr.  Colby's  business  life  was  passed  in  Boston, 
Mass.  His  two  sons,  Charles  Lewis  Colby,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  management  of  his  railroad  in- 
terests, and  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Colby,  a  noted  Bap- 
tist preacher,  have  nobly  continued  his  activities  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  humaniu^.  Mr.  Colby  died 
at  his  home  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1879. 
CHAPLIN,  Jeremiah.,  first  president  of  Water- 
ville College,  now  Colby  University  (1830-38),  was 
born  in  Rowley  (Georgetown),  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  17V6. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  inured  to  hard  labor  on  his 
father's  farm,  but  with  the  characteristic  energy  of 
the  sons  of  New  England,  devoted  himself  also  to 
acquiring  a  thorough  classical  training.  He  entered 
Brown  University  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1799.  He  im- 
mediately received  an  appointment  as  tutor  to  his 
alma  mater,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  began  theologi- 
cal studies  with  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.D.,  the 
famous  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, and  in  the  summer  of  1803  accepted  a  charge  in 
Danvers,  Mass.  Here  he  continued  for  sixteen  years, 
engaged  in  pastoral  labors  and  the  instniction  of  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the  mean- 
while his  reputation  as  a  profound  scholar  and  theo- 
logian constantly  increased.  In  1818,  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  tlie  theological  department  of  the 
Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  char- 
tered by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  February, 
1813,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  its  princi- 
pal and  professor  of  theology.  He  removed  at  once 
to  Waterville,  bringing  with  him  several  young  men 
formerly  under  his  private  instruction,  and  at  once 
began  successful  work.  In  October,  1819,  Rev. 
Avery  Briggs  assumed  the  duties  of  professor  of 
languages,  thus  inaugurating  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  college.  Tlie  power  "to  confer  such  degrees  as 
are  usually  conferred  by  universities "  was  granted 
by  the  first  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maine  in  June, 
1830,  and  in  the  following  February  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  Waterville  College.  The 
presidency  was  offered  to  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Barnes  of 
New  York,  a  well-known  and  successful  teacher  of 
theology,  and  upon  his  refusal  Dr.  Chaplin  was 
elected  to  the  post,  and  the  faculty  increased  by  the 
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accession  of  Rev.  Stephen  Chapin  of  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  as  professor  of  theology.  The  college 
graduated  as  its  first  class  in  1833,  two  students,  one 
of  them  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  St.,  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  An  academy  was  soon  started, 
still  known  as  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute,  and 
also  a  mechanics'  shop,  which,  however,  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  In  spite  of  its 
many  struggles,  privations  and  sacrifices  like  all  in- 
fant institutions  of  learning,  the  college  grew  stead- 
ily during  Mr.  Chaplin's  wise  and  eflicient  adminis- 
tration. He  labored  earnestly  in  its  behalf,  and  was 
finally  rewarded  by  seeing  the  funds  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  much-needed  buildings  erected  one 
by  one.     At  the  end  of  thirteen  years  he  resigned 


the  presidency  ;  and,  freed  from  the  weighty  cares 
and  responsibilities  which  had  pressed  so  heavily 
and  been  borne  so  cheerfully,  he  returned  to  pastoral 
work.  He  held  successive  charges  in  Rowley,  Mass. , 
and  Wilmington,  Conn.,  and  then  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.  Dr.  Chaplin  was  noted  for  the  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  his  thought.  As  was  said  by 
James  Brooks,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  "His 
discourses  were  as  clear,  as  cogent,  as  irresistibly 
convincing  as  the  problems  of  Euclid."  His  charac- 
ter was  simple  and  lovable,  evoking  respect  and 
reverence.  He  held  firmly  to  the  profound  prin- 
ciples of  Calvinism,  but  was  original  and  forcible 
in  the  method  of  setting  forth  his  beliefs,  lending 
them  a  logic  which  was  more  than  "formal."  He 
published  one  book,  "The  Evening  of  Life,"  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  died  in  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  May  7,  1841. 

BABCOCK,  Kufus,  second  president  of  Water- 
ville College,  now  Colby  University  (1833-36),  was 
born  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1798.  His 
father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  pastor  of  the. 
Baptist  Church  of  Colebrook,  and  the  first  minister 
of  any  denomination  settled  in  that  town.  His  early 
education  was  received  under  his  father's  auspices, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1831.  Soon  af- 
ter graduation  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  during  his  two 


years'  connection  with  this  institution,  pursued  the 
study  of  theology  under  Rev.  William  Btaughton, 
D.D.,  its  gifted  president.  In  1838  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  by  the  Hudson  River  Bap- 
tist Association,  and  shortly  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there 
until  invited  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1836,  as  assistant 
to  Rev.  Lucius  Bolles,  D.D.  After  seven  years  of 
successful  ministry  in  Salem,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  presidency  of  Waterville  College,  which,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  in  1886  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Resuming  parish  work,  he  was  for  three  years  and 
a  half  pastor  of  the  Spruce  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  afterward  settled  over 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
then  over  his  old  charge  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
and  finally  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  Dr.  Babcock  was  a 
man  of  great  energy,  alive  to  the  highest  Interests  of 
humanity  and  the  cause  of  religion.  Although  a 
most  efficient  college  president,  his  activities  were 
not  limited  even  in  discharging  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  that  office.  Faithful  to  all  trusts  and  spe- 
cially adapted  for  leadership,  he  ever  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  work  of  all  institutions  for  the  help 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  destitute,  and  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  missions  and  evangelistic  effort. 
For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society;  also  its  district  secre- 
tary for  Philadelphia.  He  was  three  times  elected 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  in  whose  interests  he  traveled 
extensively ;  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  of  the  Baptist 
Colonization  Society.  In  the  intervals  of  official 
and  pastoral  labor  he  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  writing  extensively  for 
periodical  and  controversial  literature.  In  1841  he 
founded  the  "Baptist  Memorial," 
a  monthly  magazine  of  biog- 
raphy and  current  religious  intelli- 
gence, and  continued  its  editor  un- 
til 1845.  He  corresponded  with 
the  "Watchman"  during  almost 
the  entire  period  of  its  existence ; 
and  also  contributed  largely  to 
Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpit."  Among  the  volumes 
from  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  : 
"Claims  of  Education  Societies" 
(1839);  "Review  of  Beck  with  on 
Baptism "  (1839) ;  "Making  Light 
of  Christ"  (1830);  "Memoir  of 
Andrew  Puller"  (1830);  "Me- 
moir of  George  Learned  "  (1833) ; 
"Memoirs  of  Isaac  Backus  and 
Abraham  Booth"  and  "History 
of  Waterville  College"  (1836); 
"  Tales  of  Truth  for  the  Young  "  (1837) ;  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Dr.  John  M.  Peck"  (1858),  and  the 
"Emigrant's  Mother"  (1859).  His  enthusiasm  in 
well-doing  was  intense  and  untiring,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  truth  faithful  and  unfaltering.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  his  denomina- 
tion, and  by  his  death  left  a  vacancy  not  to  be  easily 
filled.  He  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  a  brief  period  of  rest,  on  May  4,  1875. 

PATTISON,  Robert  Everett,  third  and  sixth 
president  of  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  Univer- 
sity (1836-39;  1854^57),  was  born  in  Benson,  Rutland 
CO.,  Vt.,  Aug.  19,  1800.  His  father  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  the  lad's  early  life  was  surrounded  with 
religious  influences  of  the  best  and  purest  kind. 
After  completing  his  school  education  he  entered 
business,  but  his  thoughts  being  powerfully  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  he  prepared  for  Amherst 
College,  with  view  to  a  ministerial  career.  After 
graduation,  in  1830,  he  was  for  a  year  tutor  in  Co- 
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lurabian  College,  "Washington,  D.  C,  later  accepting 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  ia  Waterville  Col- 
lege. In  the  meanwhile  he  pursued  theological 
studies,  and  was  ordained  in  1833;  being  settled  first 
over  the  Baptist  Society  of  Salem,  Mass. ,  and  then 
over  the  First  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1836 
he  became  president  of  Waterville  College,  and  con- 
tinued incumbent  until  1839,  when  its  sessions  were 
discontinued  for  want  of  means.  The  friends  of  the 
institution  made  heroic  effort  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe, but  the  financial  depression  of  the  period  af- 
fected almost  every  business  and  vested  interest,  and 
•  it  was  finally  found  impossible  to  meet  expenses. 
After  this  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his  first  presi- 
dency. Dr.  Pattison,  for  one  year,  preached  in  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ,  and  then  returned 
to  his  former  charge  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  In  1843  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  and  ac- 
cepted the  secretaryship  of  the 
home  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
After  three  years  of  able  ser- 
vice he  was  re-elected,  but  ac- 
cepted instead  the  presidency 
of  the  "Western  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Covington, 
Ky.  In  1848,  when  the  Insti- 
tution was  obliged  to  close  its 
doors  on  account  of  financial 
difiiculties,  Dr.  Pattison  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  New- 
ton, Mass.,  and  there  continued 
for  si.x  years.  In  1854  he  was 
recalled  to  succeed  Rev.  David  N.  Sheldon  in  the 
presidency  of  Waterville  College,  which  had  been  re- 
opened in  1841,  with  Bliphaz  Pay  as  president,  and 
had  made  a  new  start  in  the  direction  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity.  Th  e  duties  of  the  office  he  discharged 
faithfully  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
in  1857,  and  retire  from  public  activities  to  Worcester, 
Mass.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  Oread  Seminary,  remain- 
ing there  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Shurtleff  College,  Alton,  111.  In 
1870  he  began  his  last  incumbency  as  professor  in 
the  Union  BaptLst  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
Dr.  Pattison  was  an  able  teacher,  one  who  possessed, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  to  communicate  his 
ideas.  ' '  Under  all  circumstances  he  displayed  a  reso- 
lute hopefulness  and  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  con- 
victions of  right  and  duty. "  He  published  one  book, 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1850),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  profound 
scholarship  and  masterly  treatment,  and  to  an  emi- 
nent degree  reflecting  the  author's  devoted  piety.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1838  by 
Brown  University.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1874. 

FAY,  Eliphaz,  fourth  president  of  Waterville 
C^ollege  (1841-43),  was  a  resident  of  Westboro, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  at  the  time  of  his  matriculation 
in  Brown  University  in  1817.  After  graduation  in  1821 
he  studied  law,  and  later  became  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  was  for  some  time  principal  of 
Dutchess  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  went 
direct  from  there  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Water- 
ville College,  to  which  he  was  highly  recommended 
as  a  teacher  of  experience.  The  published  report  of 
the  first  commencement,  over  which  he  presided, 
speaks  in  warm  terms  of  his  "urbane  and  dignified 
manner  "  and  of  the  "  efficiency  and  amenity  "  with 
which  the  responsible  duties  of  his  office  had  been 
discharged.  His  administration  was,  however,  not  a 
success;  a  disagreement  with  the  faculty  leading  to 


his  resignation,  although  the  students,  who  held  him 
in  high  esteem,  petitioned  him  to  remain.  He  was 
subsequently  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  near  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  and  died  there  March  19,  1854. 

SHELDON,  David  Newton,  fifth  president  of 
Waterville  College  (1843-53),  was  born  at  Suffleld, 
Conn.,  .June  36,  1807,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Hall)  Sheldon.  The  fatherwas  a  farmer,  but  know- 
ing the  value  of  a  thorough  equipment  for  any  walk 
in  life,  afforded  his  son  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages. He  was  prepared  at  the  Westfield  Academy, 
Westfield,  Mass.,  and  thence  entering-  Williams  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  in  1830,  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  After  graduation  he  was  for  one  year  tutor  at 
Williams,  and  then  took  the  three  years'  course  at 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  being  ordained  to 
the  Baptist  ministry  in  1835.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  sent  as  a  Baptist  missionary  to  Fiance,  where  he 
labored  during  the  next  four  years,  mostly  in  Paris. 
Returning  to  America  in  November,  1839,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Halifax,  N.  S. ,  in  1840,  and  in  1843 
settled  in  Waterville,  Me.  From  1843  to  1853  he 
was  president  of  Waterville  College,  and  at  the 
same  time  filled  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  with  great  success.  After  resigning  this 
office  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  institution.  In  1853  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Bath,  Me.,  and  continued  pastor 
there  until  1856,  when  he  became  a  Unitarian.  In  his 
new  connection  he  preached  at  Bath,  until  1863,  and 
then,  returning  to  "Waterville,  was  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  until  1878.  In  addition  to  his  accept- 
able pastoral  work  he  did  much  to  improve  the  schools 
of  Waterville.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Brown  University  in  1847.  Dr.  Sheldon  was 
an  able  preacher,  a  profound  scholar,  and  possessed 
of  a  singular  grace  of  mind  and  character.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  sermons  and  other  papers  printed  at 
different  times,  he  published  "  Sin  and  Redemption, " 
a  series  of  sermons  (New  York,  1856),  to  which  was 
added  an  oration  on  moral  freedom.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1835,  to  Rachel  Hobart  Ripley  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  a  descendant  of  early  colonial  and  Huguenot 
stock :  she  was  a  native  of  Boston,  born  Dec.  3,  1809. 
They  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  son  is 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Sheldon  of  Harvard  University. 
Dr.  Sheldon  died  at  Waterville,  Me.,  Oct.  4,  1889. 

CHAMPLIN,  James  Tift,  seventh  president 
of  Waterville  College,  first  president  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity (1857-73),  was  born  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
June  9,  1811.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered 
Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  the  class  of  1834.  For  three  years  from 
1835  he  was  a  tutor  to  his  alma  mater,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  pursued  the  study  of  theology.  In  1838 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church, 
Portland,  Me.  He  became  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Waterville  College  in  1841,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  sixteen  years.  "Upon  the  resignation  of 
Pres.  Pattison  in  1857,  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  the  college  forthwith  emerged  upon  the 
most  important  epoch  in  its  history.  Hitherto,  by 
the  devoted  self-sacrifice  of  its  friends  and  officers, 
it  had  been  enabled  to  continue  work  with  minor 
facilities  and  an  absurdly  small  ready  surplus,  but 
Dr.  Champlin  speedily  determined  upon  heroic 
exertions  for  securing  much  needed  enlargements. 
The  financial  depression  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  office  and  the  civil  war,  closely  following  in  its 
wake,  made  the  success  of  his  attempt  largely  du- 
bious for  many  years.  In  the  meanwhile,  class  after 
class  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  scarcely  a  corporal's 
guard  remained  in  the  college  halls.  But  in  1864,  the 
decisive  movements  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman  hav- 
ing promised  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities,  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  probable  return  of  an 
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added  number  of  students  daily  became  more  immedi- 
ate. The  total  endowment  of  the  college  was  at  that 
time  $11,000,  but  by  a  timely  suggestion  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1864  he  was  moved  to  call  on  Gardner  Colby 
of  Boston,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  devoted  Baptist, 
to  head  a  subscription  for  providing  enlarged  advan- 
tBiges.  Mr.  Colby  attended  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises in  August,  and  after  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  needs  of  the  college  addressed  a  note  to  Dr. 
Champlin  offering  to  donate  $50,000,  provided  an 
additional  $100,000  be  raised  by  otlier  friends.  The 
challenge  was  at  once  accepted,  and  Pres.  Champlin, 
Prof.  Hamlin,  Prof.  Lyford  and  others  set  about  the 
task,  which  was  finally  accomplished  after  great  ef- 
forts and  exertions.  In  acknowledgement  of  this 
large-hearted  benefaction,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed,  by  special  act  of  legislature,  dated 
Jan.  23,  1867,  to  Colby  University,  thus  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  foremost  patrons  of  edu- 
cation of  tlie  time.  Mr.. Colby  later  donated  $10,000 
to  the  erection  of  the  scientific  laboratory  building, 
Coburn  Hall,  and  at  his  death  left  an  additional 
$130,000.  He  also  did  inestimable  service  in  secui-- 
ing  the  interest  of  other  benefactors  of  the  college, 
mth  the  establishment  of  an  endowment  came 
numerous  gifts  from  other  quarters,  and  new  and 
commodious  buildings  began  to  replace  the  older 
structures.  Memorial  Hall  for  the  library,  chapel 
and  alumni  was  first  erected 
at  the  cost  of  $40,000;  then 
followed  Coburn  and  Chap- 
lin halls,  and  another  devoted 
to  recitation  and  lecture  rooms, 
and  named  Champlin  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  president's  worthy 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege which  his  genius,  qm'te 
as  truly  as  the  benevolence 
of  friends,  had  raised  into  one 
of  the  important  seats  of  learn- 
ing of  the  country.  Pres. 
Champlin  resigned  the  presi- 
dency in  1873,  and  removed 
to  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  de- 
voted hlm.self  to  literary  pur- 
suits until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  edu- 
cational works,  among  them 
editions  of  "Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown"  (1848);  "Demosthenes'  Select  Ora- 
tions" (1848);  "^schines  on  the  Crown"  (1850); 
"Text-Book  of  Intellectual  Philosophy"  (I860); 
"First  Principles  of  Ethics  "  (1861) ;  ' '  Text-Book  of 
Political  Economy"  (1868);  "Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  Brief  Comments  "  (1880) ;  also  a 
Greek  grammar.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "  Christian  Review"  and  other  periodicals.  He 
died  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  15,  1883. 

BOBINS,  Henry  Ephraim,  second  president 
of  Colby  University  (1873-83),  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Sept.  37,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lit- 
erary Institute,  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  began  his  prepar- 
ations for  the  ministry  at  Fairmount  Theological 
Seminary.  He  subsequently  passed  three  years  at 
the  Kewton  Theological  Institution,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1861.  In  the  following 
December  lie  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  in 
1863  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church,  Newport,  R.  I.  He  left  Newport  in  1867, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Colby  University  six  years  later.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  university  continued  to  increase,  and 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships,  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and_  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  connected  with  the  college,  con- 
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tinned  to  be  received.  The  number  of  students  also 
steadily  increased.  Pres.  Robins  resigned  in  1882, 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  Christian  ethics  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
still  continues.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  his 
denomination,  and  is  possessed  of  a  fund  of  general 
culture  gleaned  from  extensive  travel.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1868,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
by  Colby  University  in  1890.  He  has  been  thrice 
married,  and  has  had  three  children. 

PEPPEB,  George  Dana  Boardman,  third 
president  of  Colby  University  (1882-89),  was  born  in 
Ware,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1838,  youngest  son  of  John 
and  Eunice  (Hutchinson)  Pepper.  Both  parents 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  which  he  also 
joined  in  his  twenty-third  year.  After  a  thorough 
academic  training  he  entered  Amherst  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  third  in  his  class  in  1857.  He  then 
began  theological  studies  at  the  Newton  Seminary, 
completing  the  course  in  1860,  and  upon  accepting  a 
call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Waterville,  Me.,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  following  autumn. 
After  five  years  of  acceptable  service  in  this  pas- 
torate he  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
at  Newton.  When,  in  1867,  the  theological  seminary 
at  Upland,  Pa.,  was  incorporated  upon  the  founda- 
tion established  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Crozer,  Prof.  Pepper 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  and, 
after  a  year  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  entered  upon  the  work  in  September,  1868. 
He  remained  at  Crozer  Seminary  fourteen  years,  in 
that  time  doing  noble  service  in  molding  the  minds 
and  characters  of  the  many  students  who  came  under 
his  instruction.  In  the  department  of  theological 
science  he  is  noted  for  breadth  of  research,  great 
facility  in  expounding  difficult  and  recondite  points, 
and  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  educators  in  the  country.  In  1883 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Colby  University, 
and  gladly  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  first  minis- 
terial labors  to  enter  this  new  field  of  work.  In  his 
seven  years'  incumbency  he  proved  himself  emi- 
nently fitted  to  continue  the  broad  and  aggressive 
policy  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  giying 
himself,  with  enthusiasm  and  persevering  devotion, 
to  the  onerous  and  delicate  duties  of  his  office.  The 
funds  of  the  university  were  largely  augmented  by 
the  bequest  of  Gov.  Coburn  and  other  generous  gifts 
and  devises.  The  endowments  of  Hebron  Academy 
and  other  allied  preparatory  schools  were  also 
brought  to  more  favorable  dimensions,  making  pos- 
sible the  full  development  of  the  academy  system. 
Pres.  Pepper,  however,  was  preeminently  an  edu- 
cator, and  his  first  and  dearest  concern  was  the  in- 
creased scope  and  eflSciency  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  systemization  of  the  scientific 
courses  received  his  special  attention,  and  by  the 
erection  of  the  Shannon  obsewatory  and  the  physical 
laboratory,  and  the  accession  of  William  A.  Rogers, 
professor  of  physics  and  astronomy,  and  William  S. 
Bayley,  professor  of  mineralogy,  the  available  work- 
ing force  of  the  university  was  greatly  increased.  He 
resigned  in  1889,  on  account  of  impaired  health, 
leaving  the  college  to  his  able  successor  in  a  prosper- 
ous and  hopeful  condition.  After  three  years  his 
health  was  so  far  restored  that  he  was  able  to  resume 
active  work.  He  accepted  the  chair  of  Biblical  lit- 
erature at  Colby,  and  still  (1897)  continues  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  faculty.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Pres.  Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  in  1895,  he  became 
acting  president,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution until  the  accession  of  Pres.  Nathaniel  But- 
ler. Pres.  Pepper  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to 
the  religious  press.  For  eight  years  he  wrote 
monthly  expositions  of  the  ' '  International  Sunday- 
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School  Lessons "  for  the  "Baptist  Teacher,"  which, 
although  displaying  great  learning,  -vvere  given  in 
wisely  simple  terms,  adapted  to  popular  comprehen- 
sion. He  has  also  published  occasional  sermons  and 
numerous  essays  on  theological  and  denominational 
subjects  and  Biblical  themes.  In  1873  he  had 
printed  for  private  circulation  "  Outlines  of  Syste- 
matic Theology,"  the  basis  of  his  masterly  lectures  at 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Colby  University  in  1867, 
and  by  Amherst  College  in  1882  ;  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
by  Lewisburg  (now  Bucknell)  tjniversity  in  1883, 
and  by  Colby  in  1890.  Dr.  Pepper  was  married,  in 
1860,  to  Annie  Grassie  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  a  lady  of 
wide  culture  and  deep  piety,  and  his  most  efficient 
helper  in  all  forms  of  work.  They  have  had  four 
children,  of  M'hom  three  are  now  living. 

SIVEALL,  Albion  Woodbury,  fourth  president 
of  Colby  University  (1889-93),  was  born  in  Buck- 
field,  Me.,  May  11,  1854,  son  of  Rev.  Albion  Keith 
Parris  and  Thankful  (Wood- 
bury) Small.  His  father  is  a 
noted  Baptist  minister,  and 
for  many  years  a  trustee  of 
Colby  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1849, 
and  D.D.  in  1879.  The  son 
received  an  excellent  com- 
mon-school training,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entered  the 
high  school  of  Portland,  Me., 
where  he  completed  his  stud- 
ies as  a  medal  scholar.  From 
1872  to  1876  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Colby  University  and 
then  took  the  course  at  New- 
ton Theological  Institution. 
After  graduation  in  1879,  he 
went  to  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  history  and 
philosophy,  spending  one  year 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  next  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  In  1881,  while  at  Leipsic,  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
history  in  Colby  University,  which  he  at  once  ac- 
cepted, but  during-  an  additional  six  months  thor- 
oughly prepared  himself  upon  the  authorities  in 
early  English  history  at  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  fall  of  1881  he  began  his  professional  work,  at 
once  achieving  success  and  popularity  with  the 
students  by  his  original  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  qualities  of  character  marking  him  a  natural 
leader.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  the 
youngest  member  of  tfie  faculty,  but  rapidly  be- 
came noted  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient, 
both  as  teacher  and  counselor.  His  career  in  Ger- 
many having  been  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  in- 
vitation to  Colby,  he  obtained,  in  1888,  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  for  a  year  was  reader  in  history  and  sociolo- 
gy in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
the  meanwhile  instructing  advanced  classes  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  constitutional  history  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  preaching  and  lecturing  extensively. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1889,  and  immediately  afterward,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Pres.  Pepper,  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Colby  University,  the  first  alumnus 
and  the  youngest  incumbent  of  the  oflace  to  that 
tune.  He  also  assumed  the  Babcock  professorship 
of  mtellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  at  the  same 
time  writing  and  lecturing  on  sociology,  which  he 
had  determined  to  adopt  as  a  life  study.  After  a 
successful  and  acceptable  administration  of  three 
years  he  resigned  in  1893,  and,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Pres.  Wilham  R.  Harper,  became  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicai^o, 


where  he  still  (1897)  remains.  Prof.  Small  has 
already  become  a  notable  authoricy  in  sociological 
science,  his  numerous  contributions  to  periodical 
literature  and  in  lecture  form  exhibiting_  great  grasp 
and  comprehension  of  the  subject.  He  is  at  present 
editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sociology,"  a 
well-made  and  valuable  periodical,  and  has  appeared 
as  an  author  in  conjunction  with  George  E.  Vincent, 
vice-principal  of  the  Chautauqua  schools,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society" 
(1894),  one  of  the  handiest  and  best-arranged  text- 
books published  in  many  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  Political  Science  Association 
of  the  Central  States,  and  other  organizations  and 
learned  bodies.  As  a  lecturer  and  preacher,  Dr.  Small 
is  widely  noted,  and  has  repeatedly  declined  flatter- 
ing calls  to  the  pulpit  of  prominent  Baptist  churches. 
He  was  married,  in  1881,  to  Valeria  Von  Massow  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 

WHITMAN",  Benaiali  Longley,  fifth  presi- 
dent of  Colby  University  (1893-95),  was  born  in 
Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  31,  1863,  of^ew  Eng- 
land parents.  He  was  educated  in  1ihe  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
began  to  teach.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his 
parents  removed  to  Marlboro',  Mass.,  where  he 
joined  them  in  1879.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Worcester  Academy  and  entered  Brown  University 
in  1883,  soon  giving  evidence  of  great  power  of  mind 
and  of  remarkable  capacity  for  work.  He  was 
awarded  the  entrance  prize  in  Latin,  the  Howell 
premium  for  first  rank  in  mathematical  studies,  the 
Dunn  premium  for  rhetorical  studies  and  the  Foster 
premium  for  the  best  examination  on  "De  Corona"; 
in  his  senioryear,  one  of  the  two  Carpenter  premiums 
for  the  best  standing  in  "ability,  character  and  at- 
tainment," and  at  graduation,  in  1887,  special  honors 
in  Greek,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  English  liter- 
ature. In  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year  Mr. 
Whitman  began  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the 
Providence  churches,  and  preached  every  Sunday 
during  the  rest  of  his  course,  also  performing  all 
pastoral  duties.  After  graduation  he  entered  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  and,  during  his  course 
here,  preached  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  where  he 
was  ordained  in  1887,  and  at  North  Grafton  and 
Hyde  Park.  In  December,  1889,  Mr.  Whitman  went 
abroad,  and  upon  his  return,  in  June,  1890,  became 
pastor  of  the  Free  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Port 
land.  Me.  Here  his  ministry  was  highly  successful. 
His  sermons  were  eloquent  and 
scholarly — large  congregations 
felt  the  power  of  his  clear  think- 
ing and  spiritual  insight,  and  his 
abilities  were  recognized  not 
only  in  his  church.but  through- 
out the  city  and  the  state.  In 
1893  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Colby  Univer- 
sity to  succeed  Pres.  Small.  His 
administration  was  marked  by 
a  notable  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion in  both  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual welfare,  and  from  the  start 
he  showed  himself  in  every  way 
able  to  duplicate  his  notable 
career  in  the  ministry;  albeit  he 
was  at  his  accession  younger 
by  five  years  than  Pres.  Small, 
who  had  become  president 
at  an  earlier  age  than  aay  of  his  predecessors.  Dr. 
Whitman  owes  his  eminent  success  not  alone  to  his 
brilliancy  of  mind  and  great  scholarship,  but  also  to 
the_  simplicity  and  attractiveness  of  his  character, 
which  lends  a  charm  and  magnetism  to  his  preaching 
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and  conversation.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  liim  by  Bowdoin  College  in  1894.  In  1895 
he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Colby,  and  at  once 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  still  (1897)  remains. 
Dr.  Whitman  was  married,  in  1889,  to  Mary  J. 
Scott  of  Newton.  Mass. ,  and  has  two  children. 

BTJTLEB,  Nathaniel,  sixth  president  of  Colby 
University  (1896-  ),  was  born  in  Eastport,  Me., 
May  23,  1853,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Jennette  (Em- 
ery) Butler.  His  father  was  a  prominent  Baptist 
minister,  well  known  in  Maine  and  Illinois;  and  his 
grandfather,  Rev.  John  Butler,  a  clergyman  and 
educator,  who,  although  quite  self-educated,  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  learned  men  of  his  day. 
His  maternal  grandfathei  was  Stephen  Emery,  judge 
of  the  district  court  and  state  attorney  of  Maine. 
Nathaniel  Butler  received  his  preparatory  education 
in  Waterville  Academy,  and,  entering  Colby  Uni- 
versity, was  graduated  A.B.  in  the  class  of  1873. 
He  was  almost  immediately  invited  to  become  a 
teacher  and  associate  principal  of  the  women's  col- 
lege at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  and  there  remained  three 
years.  He  was  then  principal  of  the  Yale  School, 
Chicago,  for  one  year,  and  of  the  Highland  Hall 
Ladies'  Seminary,  Highland  Park,  111.,  for  seven 
years;  and,  in  1884,  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  the  old  University  of  Chi- 
cago. When  that  institution  was  closed  in  1886,  he 
became  professor  of  Latin,  and  later  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign, 
and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1893,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  in- 
vited into  the  faculty.  At  first  associate  professor 
of  English  literature,  he  was,  in  1893,  chosen  di- 
rector of  the  university  extension  department.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  made  so  enviable  a  reputation 
that  it  was  well  said  by  Prof. 
A.  W.  Small,  ' '  If  there  is  a 
man  of  his  age  who  is  better 
known  and  more  widely  loved 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  I 
have  not  heard  of  him.  Wher- 
ever I  go  within  a  radius  of 
500  miles  of  Chicago,  I  meet 
men  of  prominence  who  speak 
with  respect  and  esteem  of 
Prof.  Butler."  He  represented 
the  University  of  Chicago  at 
the  international  congress  of 
the  university  extension  move- 
ment in  London  in  1894.  Pres. 
Butler  w^s  ordained  to  the 
Baptist  ministry  in  1884,  and 
although  he  has  never  filled  a 
regular  pastorate,  he  has  a 
high  reputation  as  a  preacher 
and  orator.  He  has  writ- 
ten: "Bellum  Helveticum,"  a  preparatory  Latin 
book  (1889);  "  The  Study_  of  Latin  "  (1886);  "  Uni- 
versity Extension,"  an  article  in  "Johnson's  Cyclo- 
paedia" (1896);  and  numerous  «yWaM  for  the  study 
of  American  and  English  literature.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Colby  University  in  1873, 
and  of  A.M.  in  1876,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  the 
same  institution  in  1895.  In  1895  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Colby  University,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Pres.  Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  and  was 
formally  inducted  into  office  Jan.  1,  1896.  He  was 
married,  in  1881,  to  Florence  Reeves,  daughter  of 
Albert  N.  Sheppard  of  Chicago.  She  is  a  woman 
of  wide  culture  and  high  intellectual  endowments, 
and  an  able  helpmate  to  her  gifted  husband. 

FEIBCE,    Charles    Sanders,    scientist,    was 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  Sept.  10,  1839,  the  sec- 
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ond  son  of  Benjamin  Peirce,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician. In  1855  he  entered  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1859,  subsequently  taking 
a  degree  in  chemistry,  summa  cum  laude,  which 
honor  had  never  before  been  attached  to  any  degree 
in  chemistry  conferred  by  that  imiversity.  For  over 
thirty  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  coast 
survey,  having  at  one  time  charge  of  the  U.  S.  office 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  for  one  year  of  the 
coast-survey  office.  For  many  years  he  conducted 
the  investigations  of  that  bureau  upon  gravitatio:j. 
He  has  also  served  on  various  government  commis- 
sions. He  has  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  "  Comptes 
Bendus,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Mathematics," 
the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,"  the 
"Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  "Mind," 
"Nature,"  "Science,"  the  "Mon- 
ist,"  the  "Popular  Science  Month- 
ly," and  many  other  journals, 
numerous  researches  upon  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  optics,  chemis- 
try, astronomy,  experimental  psy- 
chology, mathematics,  logic  and 
philosophy,  most  of  which  relate  to 
questions  of  method.  He  lectured 
for  some  years  upon  the  methods  of 
science  at  Harvard  University,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where,  with  his  stu- 
dents, he  issued  a  voUime  called 
"Studies  in  Logic  "  (1883).  He  has 
also  given  courses  upon  the  same 
subject  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  and  another 
course  in  1869  on  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
international  commission  on  weights 
and  measures.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote 
all  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  defini- 
tions in,  and  otherwise  contributed  to,  the  "Century 
Dictionary. "  He  has  contributed  to  newspapers  and 
literary  journals  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
in  France.  His  extensive  system  of  philosophy, 
founded  on  modern  exact  logic  and  on  the  principle 
of  continuity,  remains  unpublished.  He  has  issued 
an  edition  of  his  father's  "Linear  Associative  Al- 
gebra "  with  additions,  and  is  the  author  of  a  quarto 
volume  of  "Photometric  Researches,"  published  by 
the  Observatory  of  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Peirce 
resides  at  his  wife's  country  seat,  "  Arisbe,"  near  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  and  while  exercising  the  professions  of 
chemist  and  engineer,  conducts  a  free  school  of 
philosophy. 

DILLABD,  John  Henry,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  39,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  was 
graduated  at  the  law  school  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  in  1840.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Richmond,  then  removed  to  Patrick  C.  H., 
Va.,  and  became  commonwealth's  attorney.  He  re- 
turned to  Rockingham  county,  N.  C,  in  1846,  and 
was  a  law  partuer  of  the  younger  Thomas  Ruffln 
(1848-61).  He  served  one  year  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  captain  in  the  45th  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  was  for  many  years  county  attorney  and 
clerk  and  master  for  Rockingham  county.  He  was 
elected  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Car- 
olina in  1878,  and  served  from  Jan.  1,  1879,  to  Feb. 
11,  1881,  when  he  resigned  because  of  the  heavy 
work  and  failing  health.  His  opinions  are  found  in 
North  Carolina  Reports,  vols.  80-83,  inclusive.  He 
is  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  state  and  had 
for  many  years,  along  with  Judge  Dick,  an  excellent 
law  school. 
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COCHBAIf ,  John,  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  was  born  at  Sudsbury,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Sept. 
1, 1730.  His  father,  James  Cochran,  emigrated  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  John  Cochran's  early  education 
was  obtained  at  a  local  private  school,  and  he  after- 
ward studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  in  1755,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
surgeon's  mate  in  the  hospital  department,  and, 
serving  through  the  war,  won  high  reputation  as  a 
skillful  surgeon.  Having  become  an  intimate  friend 
of  Maj.-6en.  Schuyler  during  the 
war,  he  settled  near  him  at  Al- 
bany, and  was  married  to  his 
only  sister,  Gertrude  Schuyler. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  revolution 
he  became  known  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington ;  and,  having  offered  his 
services  as  a  volunteer  surgeon, 
was,  on  Washington's  recom- 
mendation, appointed,  April  10, 
1777,  physician  and  surgeon- 
general  in  the  middle  depart- 
ment. The  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  Dr. 
"  '  Cochran's  great  ability  and  ex- 
perience caused  his  promotion, 
in  October,  1781,  to  be  director-general  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  was  appointed 
by  Washington  commissioner  of  loans  for  the  state. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey,  and  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Cochran  died  at 
Palatine,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1807. 

COCHRAN,  John,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Palatine,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  37,  1813, 
son  of  Walter  Livingston  and  Cornelia  Wynchie 
(Smith)  Cochran.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Coch- 
ran, surgeon-general  and  director  of  military  hospitals 
in  the  revolutionary  army.  John  Cochran  was  edu- 
cated at  various  schools  and  academies  in  his  native 
state,  and  entered  Union  College,  where  he  remained 
one  year.  He  then  completed  his  studies  at  Hamilton 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1831.  In  1834  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  his  profession  with 
the  varying  fortune  incident  to  all  beginnings  in 
Oswego  and  Schenectady,  but  removing  to  New  York 
city  in  1846,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  distinction 
and  success.  He  at  once  acquii'cd  a  reputation  as  an 
able  lawyer  and  gifted  orator;  one  who  could  sway 
juries  and  liad  great  power  with  mixed  assemblies. 
Accordingly,  he  gradually  took  a  larger  part  in  poli- 
ties, and  made  many  able  and  historical  campaign 
orations.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  thereafter 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession  for  the  more  exciting  pursuit  of  politics. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  surveyor  of  the 
port  in  1857,  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  held  his 
seat  for  two  terms.  Here  he  made  good  his  previous 
brilliant  record  as  a  leader  and  orator,  taking  promi- 
nent and  historic  part  in  the  debates  on  land  re- 
form, revenue  and  other  public  questions,  and  was 
most  strenuous  in  his  oppo,sition  to  secession.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  in  the  thirty-sixth  congress 
L/pon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  active  in 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  delivering  orations  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  He  raised  the  65l,h  New 
York  regiment,  better  known  as  the  1st  U.  S.  chas- 
seurs, and  was  commissioned  its  colonel  with  i-ank 
from  June  11,  1861.  On  Nov.  13lh  ensuing,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  before  his  command  near  Washing- 


ton, in  which  he  publicly  advocated  the  arming  of 
the  slaves.     It  was  called  at  the  North,  the  "key 
note  of  the  war,"  but  excited  widespread  indignation 
in  the  South,  occasioning  orders  of  some  of  the  Con- 
federate commanders  that  he  sliould  be  shot  in  battle 
and  not  taken  prisoner.     He  commanded  his  regi- 
ment in  many  of  the  battles  of  tlie  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, where  he  won  praise,  and  on  July  17, 1862,  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
led  his  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.     Severe 
physical  disabilities,  however,  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign, and  he  left  the  army  Feb.  25,  1863.     He  was 
during  1863-65  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  in  that  capacity  established  the  long-dis- 
puted title  of  New  York  to  Staten  Island  by  the  dis- 
covery of  historic  proof  that  when  New  Jersey  was 
separated  from  New  York  the  "kills"  were  known 
as  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  which  being  by 
her  charter  declared  to  be  her  eastern  boundary, 
effectually  excluded  Staten  Island  from  her  limits. 
He  was  nominated   for  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1864,  on  the  ticket  with  John  C. 
Fremont  for  president,   but  withdrew,  with  Gen. 
Fremont,  before  the  close  of  the  canvass.     During 
1873  he  was  president  of  the  common  council  of  New 
York  city,  being  for  a  time  acting  mayor,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  was  leader  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation to  the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley 
for  the  presidency.     He  was  again  a  member  of 
the  common  council  in  1883.     In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  city  magistrate,  but  resigned  in  the  follow- 
ing year.     Gen.  Cochran  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce;  was  a  sachem 
and  chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall  general  com- 
mittee for  three  years,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  and  St.  Nicholas  societies,  but 
resigned  from  them  all.     He  has  long  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  after  the 
death  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  society,  so  continuing  until  his  death. 
He  was  also  president  for  one  year  of  the  New 
York  state  commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.     He  devoted 
much  time  and  study  during  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
origin  and  Jiistory  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  He  first 
called  attention  to  the  subject 
in  an  article  publi-shed  in  the 
"Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory" (September,    1883),   en- 
titled "Tlie  Centennial  of  the 
Cincinnati,"  and  further  pur- 
sued it  in  three  pamphlets  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  York  Cin- 
cinnati, and  published  in  1894 
and  1895.     Gen.  Cochran's  re- 
searches revealed  many  facts 
hitherto  not  generally  known, 
and  he  has  been  credited  with 
promulgating  the  first  complete 
history  of  thiscelebrated  organi- 
zation.    In  the  events  immedi- 
ately following  the  revolution  its  real  origin  is  to  be 
found.     The  American  army  lay  in  its  cantonment  at 
Newburg  on  the  Hudson  river;  but  the  arrears  of  pay 
due  its  officers,  after  an  unsuccessful  application  to 
congress,  and  the  half  pay  promised  those  who  should 
serve    during   the  war,  then    occasioned    anxiety. 
As  a  result  appeared  the  celebrated  Newburg  ad- 
dresses   of   Maj.  John  Armstrong,  written  at  the 
request   of  many  of  his   fellow-officers,  exhorting 
them  to  refuse  further  military  duty,  or  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  they  were 
granted  their  just  demands.     A  meeting  of  officers 
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■was  anonymously  called  for  March  11,  1783,  to 
discuss  their  grievances;  whereupon  Washington 
called  a  similar  meeting  for  the  15th,  to  consider 
their  claims.  Then  it  was  that  his  strenuous  and 
pathetic  appeal  allayed  mutinous  discontent,  and  re- 
stored the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  American 
army.  One  month  thereafter,  on  April  15th,  Gen. 
Knox  drew  up  his  "  proposals  "  for  establishing  an 
honorary  society,  modeled  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  These  projiosals  and  their  acceptance 
were  evidently  the  fruit  of  the  renewed  patriotism 
of  the  army;  and  thus,  on  May  13,  1788,  arose  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  •  The  resemblance  between 
the  articles  of  confederation  of  1778,  and  the  "Insti- 
tution "  of  the  Cincinnati  seems  to  confirm  this  con- 
clusion; while  the  parallel  shown  in  Gen.  Cochran's 
pamphlets  unmistakably  proves  the  last  to  have  been 
faithfully  modeled  on  the  first.  Among  the  numer- 
ous parallels  drawn,  perhaps  the  most  marked  is  the 
method  of  amendment  common  to  both.  Neither 
provides  for  an  alteration  of  its  terms;  and  yet  in 
each,  instead  of  a  majority  of  its  members  being  re- 
quired to  effect  changes,  the  negative  of  one  is  effec- 
tive to  defeat.  In  1781  the  proposal  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress  to  the  thirteen  states  of  an  amendment 
to  their  articles  of  confederation  failed  by  the  nega- 
tive of  a  single  state,  Rhode  Island;  and  again,  in 
1786,  its  repeated  proposal  of  1783  was  rejected  by 
the  virtual  negative  of  the  state  of  New  York.  This 
power  was  based  upon  the  conceded  impossibility  of 
clianging  or  adding  to  the  terms  of  a  league,  treaty 
or  compact  without  the  assent  of  all  the  parties 
to  it.  The  uniform  concession  that  no  change  can 
be  made  in  the  "  Institution "  of  the  Cincinnati, 
any  one  state  society  dissenting,  presents  its  point 
of  most  notable  resemblance  to  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  not  only  establishes  the  articles 
as  its  model,  but  conclusively  proves  that  its  authors, 
the  founders,  understood  and  held  the  "Institution" 
to  be  a  compact  between  the  state  societies.  More- 
over, the  "  Institution  "  itself  testifies  that  the  plan 
of  the  society  was  projected  upon  that  of  the  United 
States  government,  under  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion of  1778,  in  these  precise  terms:  "To  perpetu- 
ate, therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast 
event  (the  establishment  of  free,  independent  and 
sovereign  states)  as  their  mutual  friendships,  the 
officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  associate,  constitute  and  combine 
themselves  into  one  society  of  friends,  etc.;  and 
having  been  thus  actuated  to  form  a  society,  for 
their  high  veneration  of  the  character  of  that  illus- 
trious Roman,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  and 
being  resolved  to  follow  his  example  by  returning  to 
their  citizenship,  they  think  they  may  with  propriety 
denominate  themselves  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati." The  "proposals"  made  at  Newburg  by 
Maj-  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  under  date  April  15,  1783, 
for  establishing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  having 
been  communicated  to  the  several  regiments  of  the 
respective  state  lines,  they  appointed  an  officer  from 
each,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  general  officers, 
took  the  same  into  consideration ;  and  on  May  13, 1783, 
at  the  Verplanck  house,  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  the  headquarters  of  Baron  von  Steuben, 
they  solemnly  adopted  the  "  Institution  "  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society,  which  was,  in  their  own  words,  "to 
endure  as  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their 
eldest  male  posterity,  and  in  failure  thereof  the  col- 
lateral branches  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  be- 
coming its  supporters. "  The  officers  of  the  allied 
French  army  under  Rochambeau,  above  and  includ- 
ing the  rank  of  colonel,  together  with  certain  of  the 
civilians  of  France,  the  society  subsequently  by  res- 
olution "considered"  as  nominal  members.  The 
members  of  the  general  society  were  then  distributed, 
according  to  their  respective  residences,  into  thirteen 


state  societies,  which  were  endowed  with  the  sov- 
ereign and  independent  power  of  admitting  and  ex- 
pellmg  members;  of  organizing  or  dissolving  sub- 
ordinate societies;  of  regulating  themselves  under 
the  provisions  of  the  "Institution";  and  of  acquir- 
ing, holding  and  distributing  the  funds  of  each,  etc. 
The  legislative  function  of  the  society  was  vested 
jointly  in  the  state  societies,  and  in  the  general  meet- 
ing, composed  of  the  representatives  of  those  socie- 
ties. ' '  The  analogy,  therefore,"  says  Gen.  Cochran, 
"is  not  illusory,  between  the  Cincinnati  in  conjunc- 
tive legislation  within  their  sovereign  state  societies, 
in  the  meeting  of  the  general  society,  and  the 
representative  body  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Nor  may  the  conjecture  be  thought  extrava- 
gant that,  as  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  in- 
spired by  the  articles  of  confederation  of  1778,  so  the 
senate  of  the  present  federal  constitution  represent- 
ing the  states  of  the  Union,  is,  however  remotely, 
traceable  to  that  feature  of  the  '  Institution '  of  the 
Cincinnati,  which  supplies,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
general  society,  a  representative  body  of  the  state 
societies. "  The  societv  from  its  inception  encountered 
violent  opposition.  The  primogeniture  feature  pro- 
voked public  denunciation.  The  first  general  meet- 
ing was  convened  in  Philadelphia,  May  4, 
1784,  and,  under  the  force  of  the  popular 
storm,  adopted  an  amended  "Institution," 
excluding  the  primogeniture  clause,  and 
practically  abolishing  the  state  societies. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  change  was  con- 
ditioned on  its  unanimous  ratification  by 
the  state  societies,  the  general  meeting  agreed 
tliat  thenceforth  the  Cincinnati  should  be 
governed  by  the  amended  "Institution"; 
and  proceedings  were  conducted  accord- 
ingly from  that  time  until  the  year  1800, 
when,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  state  so- 
cietiesto  ratify,the  general  meeting  declared 
' '  That  the '  Institution  'of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  remains  as  originally  adopted." 
By  the  amended  "Institution,"  a  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  in  France  was  to  have  been 
authorized;  and  under  its  regime  the  ex- 
penses of  a  society,  with  neither  funds  nor 
treasurer,  were  to  have  been  chargeable 
upon  the  funds  of  its  state  meetings,  which 
would  have  been  obliged  to  defray  them. 
The  general  meeting  having  during  fifteen  years  con- 
ducted its  proceedings  in  conformity  with  these  pro- 
visions, many  false  impressions  have  obtained  regard- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  society ;  but  by  the  original 
"  Institution  "  of  1783,  under  wliich  the  society  now 
subsists,  membership  stands  in  the  line  of  primogeni- 
ture of  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  the  founders, 
according  to  the  common-law  canons  of  descent; 
excluding  the  representatives  of  France  and  the  oth- 
cers  of  her  allied  forces  and  their  descendants.  The 
history  of  the  society  has  been  eventful.  Though 
at  first  staggered  and  disconcerted  by  a  hostile  pub- 
lic, it  sustained  the  shock  and  survived  it.  The 
action  of  the  general  meeting  was  variable,  and  its 
triennial  assembly  desultory.  A  quorum  was  un- 
attainable. Diverse  counsel  induced  a  torpor  that 
pervaded  and  benumbed  it.  The  principles  of  the 
society,  however,  were  studiously  maintained  within 
the  states,  where  its  interests  were  diligently  cher- 
ished. In  some  of  the  states  the  organization  dis- 
solved; in  others,  it  became  obsolete,  while  in  all 
various  departures  from  its  fundamental  law  were 
suffered,  to  prevent  extinction.  Six  states— Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  South  Carolina— maintained  their 
state  societies.  The  societies  of  two  others— Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut— have  recovered  their  po- 
sition. Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  hastening  to  resume  their  places  in  the 
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galaxy  of  the  original  thirteen.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  all  have  returned  to  the  standard  of  the 
"Institution."  Their  rehabilitation  is  expected,  and 
soon  it  is  thought  that  all  will  stand  where  they 
originally  stood,  and  where  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  societies  now  stand,  squarely  on  the 
"Institution."  The  presidents  of  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  society  have  been,  in  their  order:  1783, 
George  Washington  of  Virginia;  1800,  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York;  1805,  Charles  Cotesworth 
Piuckney  of  South  Carolina;  1825,  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina;  1829,  Aaron  Ogden  of  New 
Jersey;  1839,  Morgan  Lewis  of  New  York;  1844, 
"William  Popham  of  New  York;  1848,  Henry  Alex- 
ander Scammel  Dearborn  of  Massachusetts;  1854, 
Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York.  Gen.  Cochran  died 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  8,  1898.  *^-'' 

LODGE,  Henry  Cabot,  statesman,  senator  and" 
author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13, 1850,  son 
of  John  Ellerton  and  Anna  (Cabot)  Lodge.    He 
completed    his    preparatory   studies   in    Dixwell's 
Latin  School,  and  entering  Harvard  College  was 
graduated  in  1871.     About  one  month  after  gradua- 
tion he  sailed  for  Europe,  spending  over  a  year  in 
travel,  and  returning  to  America  in  1872,  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School.     In  January,  1874,  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  the  ' '  North  American  Re- 
view," and  so  continued    until    November,    1876, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  graduated  in  the  Law 
School  (June,  1874),  and  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
Boston  bar  (April,  1875).     In  1875  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  Harvard  College  on  the  history  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  continued  giving  instruction 
in  this  branch  and  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
for  three  years.     From  March,  1879,  until  1883  he 
was,  in  association  with  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. ,  editor 
of  the  "International  Review,"  of  Boston.     He  was" 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  member  for  the 
tenth  district  to  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  November,  1879,  and  was  reelected  in 
1880,  serving  with  credit  on  the  committees  on  bills 
in  third  reading  and  judiciaiy,  and 
the  joint  special  committee  on  pub- 
lic service.     In  1880  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Republican  state 
central   committee  from  the  first 
Essex  district,  being  made  chair- 
man   of    its    finance   committee, 
and  was  in  the  same  year  a  dele- 
gate  to  the  Republican   national 
convention  at  Chicago,   also  serv- 
ing as  secretary  of  the  state  dele- 
gation.    In  1881  he  was  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  state  sen- 
ate from  the  first  Essex  district, 
and  was  defeated  by  but  150  votes 
out  of  5,000  cast.     Meanwhile,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state 
central  committee,  he  was  instru- 
mental  in  defeating   Gen.   Benj. 
F.   Butler  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  as  governor  in 
1888.     He  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  1884,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  was  nominated  for  congress  from  the  sixth 
district  on  the  Republican  ticket.     Although  de- 
feated in  this  election,  his  opponent's  plurality  was 
less  than  300  out  of  a  total  vote  of  33, 000;  and,  having 
been  again  put  in  nomination  in  1886,  he  was  elected 
by  nearly  1,000  plurality.     He  served  through  the 
fiftieth,  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  congresses;  was 
reelected  to  the  fifty-third,  by  a  plurality  of  3,000 
over  "William  Everett,  Democrat,  but  having  been 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  on  Jan.  17,  1893,  to  suc- 
ceed Henry  L.  Dawes,  resigned,  he  took  his  seat 
March  4th.     During  his  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Lodge  was  a  member  of  several  important  com- 


mittees, notably  that  on  elections  in  the  fiftieth  con- 
gress; and  those  on  naval  affairs  and  election  of  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  representatives — ^he  was 
chairman  of  the  latter — in  the  fifty-first  and  fifty- 
second.  He  made  several  able  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  upon  tariff,  financial  and  election  laws, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  election  committee  prepared 
and  presented  the  "force  bill"  in  the  fifty-first  con- 
gress— a  measure  for  securing  an  honest  vote  at  fed- 
eral elections.  Mr.  Lodge's  career  in  the  senate  has 
been  signalized  by  such  important  services  as  speeches 
on  the  tariff,  the  navy  and  foreign  relations,  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  bill  to  restrict  immigration,  and 
other  notable  measures.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
foreign  relations,  civil-service  expenditures  and  im- 
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migration  committees,  being  chairman  of  the  latter. 
His  term  expires  March  3,  1899.     Sen.  Lodge  is  a 
man  of  many-sided   genius,  excelling  as  a  states- 
man, orator  and  far-sighted  political  executive,  and 
also  in  the  wider  domain  of  letters  and  scholarship. 
From  the  period  of  his  editorship  of  the  "North 
American  Review,"  he  has  been  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  frequent  contributors  to  periodical 
literature,  principally  on  subjects  political  and  his- 
torical.    His  earliest  published  monograph,  "Land 
Law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  since  included  in  a  work 
on  "Anglo-Saxon  Law,"  won  him    the    degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard,  and  established  his  reputation 
as  a  historical  authority  and  legal  analvsist.     In  1877 
appeared  his  "  Life  and  Letters  of" Hon.    George 
Cabot,"  U.  S.  senator  from  Massachusetts  (1791-96) 
and  his  great-grandfather,  which  has  been  favorably 
received  by  literary  critics,  and  is  regarded  as  a  bril- 
liant example  of  its  kind.     His  other  writings  are: 
"A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica"(1881);  "  Alexander  Hamilton  "  (1883) ;  "Daniel 
"Webster  "  (1883),  and  "Life  of  "Washington,"  3  vols. 
(1889);  all  in   the   "  American  Statesmen "  series; 
"Studies  in  History  "  (1884);  "History  of  Boston" 
("Historic  Towns"  series,   1891);    "Political  and 
Historical  Essays  "  (1888),  and  "  Certain  Accepted 
Heroes,  and  other  Essays"  (1897).     His  "English 
Colonies  in  America  "  was  delivered  as  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1880.     He  has 
also  contributed  to  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica," 
and  other  standard  works,  besides  delivering  able 
and  scholarly  lectures  before  various  historical  and 
learned  societies,  and  has  edited  two  series  of  "Popu- 
lar Tales"  (1879-80),  and   "Ballads  and  Lyrics" 
(1880),  for  use  in  public  schools,  and  ""Works  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,"  9  vols.  (1885).     Sen.  Lodge 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  since  1876;  a  member  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences  since  1878;  a  trustee  of  the 
Boston  Athenreum  since  1879;  a  member  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  since  1881,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society.     He  was  appointed  regent  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  in  1889,  being  reappointed  in  1893 
and  1895,  and  in  1887  was  vice-president  and  com- 
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missioner  for  Massachusetts  of  the  commission  that 
superintended  the  celebration  of  the  framing  of  the 
U.  S.  constitution.  Sen.  Lodge  was  elected  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard  University  in  1884,  and  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Williams  College 
in  1895.  He  was  married,  June  39,  1871,  to  Anna 
Cabot,  daughter  of  Rear-Adm.  Charles  H.  Davis, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  has  had  three  chil- 
dren. 

TINCKEB,  Mary  Agnes,  author,  was  born 
in  Ellsworth,  Me.,  July  18,  1837,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard and  Mehitabel  (Jellison)  Tincker.  Her  original 
American  ancestor  on  the  paternal  side  was  Thomas 
Tiucker.  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  America 
in  the  Mayflower.  Her  maternal  ancestor,  Benjamin 
JellisoQ,  a  Presbyterian,  of  Scotch,  Irish  and  English 
extraction,  was  an  extensive  land-owner  in  Maine 
and  Canada,  but,  having  adhered  to  the  Loyalist 
cause  during  the  revolution,  his  estate  was  confis- 
cated. He  then  settled  on  a  grant  of  land  in  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  began  life  anew.  Miss  Tincker's 
father  was  deputy  sherifE  and  subsequently  high 
sheriff  of  Hancock  county,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  warden  of  the  Maine  state  prison.  She 
received  her  early  education  in  public  schools  in  the 
private  high  school  at  Ellsworth,  and  at  an  academy 
at  Bluehlll,  Me.  She  also  pursued  linguistic  studies 
under  private  tutors.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, she  taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  public 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  made  her  first  attempts 
at  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  great  deal  of  anonymous 
newspaper  and  magazine  fiction.  Of  an  enthusias- 
tic and  ardent  temperament,  often  gay,  yet  quite  as 
often  given  to  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy,  her  writ- 
ings appealed  to  the  sympathies;  and  as  she  became 
more  and  more  successful  in  literature,  she  gave  up 
teaching  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  more  artistic 
calling.  In  1855  she  was  drawn  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  the  year 
1863  she  procured  a  recommendation  from  Gov. 
John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachiisetts  as  a  volunteer 
nurse  for  the  wounded  of  the  civil  war,  and  served 
in  ward  6,  Judiciary  Square  Hospital,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  until  she  herself  fell  ill.  On  her  recovery, 
making  her  residence  in  Boston,  Mass.,  she  was 
there  wholly  engrossed  by  journalistic  and  literary 
work,  writing  chiefly  for  the  "Catholic  World." 
During  this  period  she  wrote  her  earliest  novels, 
"The  House  of  Yorke"  and  "  Grapes  and  Thorns," 
both  of  which  were  in  the  fourth  edition  in  1873, 
and  "  A  Winged  World,  and  other  Sketches"  (1878). 
In  1873  she  went  to  Italy,  making  that  country  her 
home  for  fourteen  years,  and  occasionally  visiting 
Spain,  France  and  England.  "  Six  Sunny  Months" 
was  written  in  Italy  in  1878,  and  "  Signer  Monaldini's 
Niece  "  in  1879.  The  latter  was  published  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  immediately  called  forth 
such  universal  approbation  from  the  critics  and  the 
reading  world  that  she  found  herself  famous.  _  The 
"  Nation  "  gave,  at  the  time,  the  following  description 
of  the  work:  "  '  Signer  Monaldini's  Niece'  is  full  of 
the  charm  of  Rome.  The  authoress  feels,  and  can 
reproduce,  the  loveliness  of  form  and  color  which 
make  it  an  enchanted  place;  its  glowing  light,  its 
soft  air,  its  profuse  succession  of  flowers,  the  stead- 
fast beauty  of  the  hills,  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
Campagna,  the  power  of  its  architecture,  affecting 
the  mind  almost  as  the  work  of  natural  forces,  the 
varied  beauty  and  abundance  of  its  fountains, — all 
these  rise  like  visions  before  the  reader  who  chances 
to  be  also  a  lover  of  Rome.  Not  only  the  wonderful 
city,  but  its  surroundings,  are  familiar  to  this  writer: 
the  writhing  olive-trees,  the  stately  neglected  build- 
ings, the  wide  purple  distance,  the  hill-sides  steeped 
in  varying  light  and  shadow,  are  all  used  in  the  set- 
ting and  background  of  the  story.  We  take  it  to  be 
the  writer's  intention  to  protest  against  the  tJ^ual 


conventional  restrictions  on  women's  freedom  of 
action.  We  believe,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
this  book  is  written  by  an  American  woman;  it  is 
very  clever,  but  its  atmosphere  is  rather  what  we 
expect  in  the  work  of  certain  clever  Frenchmen." 
Miss  Tincker  has  also  written  "By  the  Tiber"  (1881), 
"The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos"  (1883),  and  "Aurora" 
(1885).  Each  of  these  novels  was  greeted  with 
praise  which,  though  sometimes  mingled  with  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  ideas  they  set  forth,  neverthe- 
less established  the  author's  reputation  more  firmly 
as  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  writer.  Since  her  re- 
turn to  America,  Miss  Tincker  has  published  "  Two 
Coronets  "  (1889),  and  San  Salvador "  (1890),  both 
of  which  have  been  successful.  Her  "  Grapes  and 
Thorns"  was  translated^ into  French  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  San  Carlos,  "By  the  Tiber"  into  German 
by  Baroness  Butler,  and  "  Two  Coronets, "  by  Hensel. 
Miss  Tincker  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Academy 
of  the  Arcadia  in  Rome,  Italy. 


PRATT,  Pascal  Paoli,  bank  president,  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1819rHis  grand- 
father, Capt.  Samuel  Pratt,  first  visited  Buffalo  In 
1803,  bringing  his  family  from  Westminster,  Vt. 
Capt.  Pratt's  son,  Samuel,  father  of  Pascal  Paoli 
Pratt,  remained  in  Vermont  until  1807,  when,  with 
his  wife,  Sophia,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Samuel 
Fletcher,  of  Townshend,  Vt.,  and 
their  infant  'son,  he  also  moved  to  -^--=>- 

Buffalo.  He  entered  his  father's 
business,  which  was  that  of  trading 
and  dealing  in  furs.  He  died  in  1833, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 
Pascal  Paoli  Pratt  was  educated  in 
Buffalo,  and  at  Hamilton  Academy, 
Madison  county,  N.Y.,  after  which  he 
spent  one  year  at  school  in  Amherst, 
Mass.  Early  in  1836  he  entered  the 
hardware  store  of  his  brother,  Sam- 
uel F.  Pratt,  in  Buffalo.  Five  years 
later  he  became  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Pratt  &  Co.  The  business  pros- 
pering and  increasing,  this  became 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-known 
wholesale  and  retail  hardware  houses 
in  the  country.  In  addition  to 
this  business  was  added  that  of  manufacturing  iron. 
A  blast-furnace  and  rolling-mill  was  built  at  Black 
Rook,  and  successfully  operated  from  1857  to  1885. 
This  gave  instant  employment  to  from  500  to 
800  workingmen,  and  also  to  several  large  ves- 
sels used  for  bringing  ore  and  coal  from  Lake 
Superior.  Mr.  Pratt  has  always  had  a  pride  in 
Buffalo,  his  father  and  grandfather  having  been 
identified  with  much  that  tended  towards  making  it 
the  beautiful  city  it  is.  True  to  his  family  record 
and  instincts,  he  has  always  been  among  the  first  to 
further  any  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Buffalo  park 
system;  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  park 
commission,  and  remained  at  its  head  from  1869  to 
1879  During  that  period  the  plans  of  the  commis- 
sion were  formed,  and  the  park  property  purchased 
The  system  he  inaugurated  is  probably  unsurpassed 
in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  1883 
Mr.  Pratt,  Luther  R.  Marsh  and  Matthew  Hale 
were  chosen  a  commission  to  appraise  the  land  at 
Niagara  Falls  to  be  taken  as  an  international  park. 
The  commission  made  awards  to  about  $1,500,000, 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  both  land  owners  and 
state,  being  approved  by  the  supreme  court  and 
accepted  by  the  legislature.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1873,  elected  by  the  Republican 
party  and,  except  in  this  one  instance,  has  always 
refused  political  office.     He  was  vice-president  of 
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the  Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Bank  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  in  1856  until  he  became  its  presi- 
dent in  1885,  and  still  holds  that  office.  By  his  strict 
attention  to  business,  his  clear  head,  his  ability  to 
reach  a  conclusion  quickly,  and  his  prompt  execu- 
tion of  any  plans  once  formed,  together  with  the 
success  that  has  followed  all  he  has  undertaken,  he 
has  won  the  confidence  and  highest  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  To  all  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  city  of  BuflEalo  he  is  a  generous  contributor  of 
time  and  earnest  work  as  well  as  money.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  railroad ;  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Iron  and  Nail  Co.,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  Buffalo  Seminary,  and 
trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Gas  Light  Co..  Buffalo  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  Noi-th  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pratt  &  Letchworth  from  1848  to  1895.  On  Sept.  1, 
1845,  Mr.  Pratt  was  married  to  Phcebe,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Lorenz,  a  prominent  glass  and  iron 
manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MASON,  Isaac  Mason,  steamboat  manager, 
was  born  at  Brownsville,  Payette  co.,  Pa.,  March  4, 
1831,  son  of  Morgan  Mason,  a  prominent  farmer, 
merchant  and  steamboat  owner.  His  original  Ameri- 
can ancestor  came  from  England  in  1700,  set- 
tled near  Winchester,  Va.,  and  was  by  profession 
a  teacher.  His  maternal  ancestors  also  came  from 
England,  settling  in  Baltimore  in  1700,  and  one  of 
them  was  sheriff  of  that  city.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Steven.son,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier;  his 
grandfathers,  Robert  Mason  and  Asa  Stevenson,  were 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  1813.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
when  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  at  Brownsville.  Two  years  later  he 
became  a  clerk  on  a  steamboat,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  had  attained  the  position  of  steamboat 
commander.  From  1846  to  1865  he  was  engaged  in 
steamboating  on  the  Monongahela, 
Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  From  1865  to  1876  he 
was  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Northern  line.  From  1876  to 
1880  he  was  marshal  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  having  been  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  From 
1880  to  1884  he  was  sheriff  of  St. 
Louis,  and  his  administration  of 
that  office  is  still  regarded  by  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  as  of  the  high- 
est order.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
office  of  sheriff,  he  was  elected 
superintendent  and  president  of 
the  Anchor  line  of  steamboats  ply- 
ing from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans. 
This  position  he  held  for  over  ten 
years.  Capt.  Mason  was  the  thirty- 
first  president  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis,  and  during  his 
administration  the  present  magnificent  home  of  the 
exchange  was  purchased  by  him.  In  1895  Capt. 
Mason  retired  from  the  Anchor  line,  being  everywhere 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  the  land 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  great 
Western  rivers.  While  rising  to  eminence  in  his 
chosen  calling,  in  which  his  sterling  qualities  and 
business  capacity  enabled  him  to  make  a  signal  suc- 
cess, Capt.  Mason  has  not  been  behind-hand  in  taking 
an  active  interest  in  other  affairs  connected  with  the 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  In  1897  he  was  elected,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  to  the  position  of  citv  auditor. 
He  IS  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  has  filled  for  years  the  office  of  senior  warden 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  St.  Louis.     In  all 


his  dealings  with  his  fellow-citizens,  Capt.  Mason 
has  acquitted  himself  with  such  credit  that  he  has 
become  one  of  the  most  highly-respected  and  popu- 
lar men  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  married,  Nov.  16, 
1852,  to  Mary  Anne  Tiernan,  of  English-Irish 
parentage. 

BOLLINS,  Alice  Marland  (Wellington),  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  13,  1847, 
daughter  of  Ambrose  and  Lucy  Jane  (Kent)  Welling- 
ton. Her  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  descendant 
of  early  New  England  colonists.  Her  greatgrand- 
father,  Benjamin  Wellington,  was  the  first  armed 
prisoner  of  the  revolution  taken  on  the  green  at  Lex- 
ington. She  was  taught  by  her  father  until  her 
twelfth  year;  then  attended  the  Everett  school  in 
Boston  until  graduation,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Lasell  Seminary,  and  abroad  at  schools  in, Dresden 
and  Paris.  Her  literary  career  began  with  her  return 
to  America,  and  for  several  years  she  wrote  a  large 
proportion  of  the  reviews  and  leading  articles  in  the 
New  York  "  Critic,"  and  contributed  both  prose  and 
verse  to  Harper's,  Scribner's,and  other  leading  Ameri- 
can magazines.  Her  first  work  published  in  book 
form  was  a  collection  of  verse,  entitled  ' '  The  King 
of  Amethyst "  (1878).  The  reviewers,  both  American 
and  English,  dealt  kindly  with  the  book,  the  London 
"  Saturday  Review  "  saying:  "  Of  poetry  '  The  Ring 
of  Amethyst '  is  certainly  the  best  on  our  list."  It 
was  followed  by  "The  Story  of  a  Ranch "  (1885) ; 
'■  All Sortsof  Children "(1886) ;  "The Three Tetons: 
A  Story  of  tlie  Yellowstone  "  (1887)  ;  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Tenement,"  a  story  of  tenement  life  in  New  York 
(1888);  "From  Palm  to  Glacier,"  experiences  in 
Brazil,  Bermuda,  and  Alaska  (1893) ;  "  Aphorisms 
for  the  Year  "  (1894)  ;  "  The  Story  of  Azron,"apoem 
(1895);  Little  Page  Fern,  "verses  for  children  (1895)  ; 
"The  Finding  of  the  Gentian,"  stories  for  children 
(1895);  "  Unfamiliar  Quotations  "  (1895).  Of  these, 
"Uncle  Tom's  Tenement"  called  forth  particular 
commendation  from  the  press,  maigazine  reviewers 
and  many  leading  authors.  William  Dean  How- 
ells  said  of  it:  "It  is  the  work  of  an  intellectual 
woman,  written  with  noble  purpose,  from  abundant 
knowledge  ;  it  interests,  it  touches,  it  stirs."  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  writing  of  her  work,  said  that,  of 
her  poems,  "TheStoryof  Azron"  wasthe  "most  ideal 
and  mature,"  and  that  she  had  "  developed  a  noble 
play  of  wit,  wisdom  and  fancy,  an  example  of  which 
is  her  unique  dramatic  colloquy,  'Dealing  in  Fu- 
tures,' between  a  prospective  bridegroom,  his  ances- 
tors and  hisfar-off  descendants."  This  drama  (1893) 
was  published  in  the  "  Cosmopolitan."  She  was  in 
the  midst  of  writing  a  notable  series  of  sketches  of 
"Philippa"  when  overtaken  by  a  serious  illness; 
those  which  she  had  completed  were  published  in 
"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal"  (1897-98).  An  edi- 
torial comment  on  them  said : ' '  Every  reader  of  these 
bright  sketches  will  at  once  see  that  Mrs.  Rollins  has 
created  in  "Philippa"  a  new  character  in  fiction. 
Over  her  ideas  of  kindness  to  others,  her  droll  wit, 
her  unerring  wisdom,  thousands  will  laugh."  Mrs. 
Rollins'  literary  work  closed  with  a  touching  poem, 
"  Vita  Benefica,"  which  was  written  on  what  proved 
to  be  her  deathbed,  and  was  published  in  the  "  Cen- 
tury" magazine  for  February,  1898.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Barnard  Club,  the  Wednesday  Club, 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  In  1876  she  was 
married  to  Daniel  M.  Rollins,  of  New  York  city, 
then  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Forsler  &  Co. ,  merchants 
at  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  She  died  at  Lawrence  Park, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1897,  leaving  one  son. 

MAVERICK,  or  Mavericke,  Samuel,  colo- 
nist, was  born  in  England  in  1603,  and  came  to  New 
England  with  Gorges  in  1633.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fortune  and  of  education,  and  some  historians 
have  claimed  that  he  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Maver- 
ick, who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1680,  and 
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became  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  at  Dor- 
chester. On  the  breaking-up  of  Gorges'  colony  at 
Wessagusett  (Weymouth)  in  1624,  Maverick,  with 
Blackstone  and  Walford,  fellow-colonists,  removed 
across  the  bay,  Blackstone  settling  at  Shawmut 
(Boston),  and  Maverick  at  Winnisimet,  now  Chelsea, 
where  he  built  "the  first  permanent  house  in  the 
Bay  colony,"  fortifying  it  in  1635.  In  1630  he 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  company, 
and,  on  Oct.  3,  1633,  took  the  freeman's  oatli  at 
Charlestown.  In  1633  the  general  court  confirmed 
Noddle's  island,  now- East  Boston,  to  him  for  a 
yearly  contribution  of  "  a  fat  wether,  a  fat  hog,  or 
forty  shillings  in  money,"  and  in  1634  he  removed 
thither,  havmg,  together  with  John  Blackleach, 
sold  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  Winnisimet  to 
Richard  Bellingham.  The  ferry  between  Winni- 
simet and  Charlestown  was  granted  to  him  in  fee  in 
that  year,  but  his  interest  in  it  was  also  sold  to  Bel- 
lingham in  1635.  Aided  by  a  neighbor,  David 
Thompson,  he  built  a  house,  which  he  fortified  with 
a  palisade  and  four  small  cannon,  called  "mur- 
derers, "  which,  as  he  has  recorded, ' '  awed  the  Indians, 
who  at  that  time  had  a  mind  to  Cutt  off  the  English." 
Previous  to  that,  he  had  shown  the  Indians  gi-eat 
kindness,  ministering  to  them,  at  the  time  of  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  in  1633,  and  burying  their  dead. 
He  obtained  grants  of  land  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony,  including  territory  in  Maine  on  the  banks  of 
the  "  Agamenticus."  The  traveler,  Josselyn,  who 
visited  New  England  in  1638,  describes  Maverick  as 
"the  only  hospitable  man  in  all  the  country,  giving 
entertainment  to  all  comers  gratia";  and  Edward 
Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-Working  Providence" 
(1654),  calls  him  "  a  man  of  a  very  loving  and  cour- 
teous behavior,  very  ready  to  entertain  strangers,  yet 
an  enemy  to  the  Reformation  in  hand,  being  strong 
for  the  lordly  Prelatical power."  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  slaveholders  in  Massachusetts,  having  in 
1638  purchased  some  negroes  brought  from  Tortugas. 
Personally,  he  seems  to  have  commanded  universal 
respect;  but  the  government  suspected  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  adherence  to  episcopacy  and-  his  harbor- 
ing of  strangers,  who  might  chance  to  be  inimical, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1635  ordered  him  to  remove  to 
Boston.  The  order  was  not  enforced,  however,  and 
he  soon  departed  on  a  voyage  to  Virginia  to  buy  corn 
and  stock.  In  1646  he  jomed  in  a  petition  to  the 
general  court  that  liberty  and  freedom  might  be 
granted  to  all  truly  English,  and  that  all  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  not  scandalous, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  New  Eng- 
land churches.  Their  request  being  denied,  the 
petitioners  threatened  to  appeal  to  parliament,  and 
for  this  were  fined,  Maverick  also  being  imprisoned 
for  twelve  days.  Diflferences  with  the  goveinment 
continuing,  in  1650  Maverick,  with  his  wife,  Amias, 
and  son,  Nathaniel,  sold  Noddle's  island  to  Capt. 
George  Briggs.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
went  to  England  to  beg  that  commissioners  be  sent 
to  New  England  to  "  settle  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  country "  ;  and  about  that  time  wrote  for  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  lord  chancellor,  ' '  A  Brief  Description 
of  New  England,"  in  which  Boston  is  described  as  a 
great  town,  with  two  churches  and  a  "gallant  state- 
house."  In  April,  1664,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
four  commissioners,  the  others  being  Col.  Richard 
Nichols,  Sir  Robert  Carr  and  George  Cartwright, 
empowered  to  visit  all  the  colonies.  Their  efforts  to 
deprive  Massachusetts  of  her  right  of  self-govern- 
ment were  unavailing,  and  they  were  finally  recalled. 
Maverick  removed  to  New  York,  and  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  crown  was  presented  by  the  duke  of  York 
with  a  house  in  "  the  Broadway,"  the  present  street 
number  being  50.  This  was  sold  by  his  trustees  in 
May,  1676,  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter,  Mary. 
The  latter  was  married  to  John  Palsgrave,  and  next 


to  Rev.  Francis  Hooke  of  Kittery,  Me.  He  left  also  a 
son,  Samuel,  who  was  his  heir.  Maverick  was  living 
as  late  as  Oct.  15,  1669. 

CABNES,  Samuel  Tate,  soldier  and  business 
man,  was  born  in  Hardeman  county,  Tenn.,  May  23, 
1850,  son  of  James  A.  and  Elizabeth  M.  (Jones) 
Carnes.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  the  owner 
and  cultivator  of  large  cotton  plantations.  Before 
the  war  he  was  brigadier-general  of  the  state  militia, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  made  general 
traveling  and  purchasing  agent  for  the  Confederate 
government.  He  died,  in  1863,  at  Charlotte,  N,  C. 
The  mother  of  Samuel  Carnes  was  the  only  child  of 
Gen.  William  Watts  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  revolutionary  war,  who  removed  to 
Somerville,  Tenn.,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  died  there  in  1839.  He  was  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  hot-headed,  a  born  fighter,  active 
in  politics,  generous  and  hospitable.  His 
name  occurs  frequently  in  the  annals  of 
North  Carolina.  Samuel  Carnes'  stud- 
ies were  interrupted  by  the  civil  war, 
and  he  was  taken  farther  south,  where 
the  family  remained  until  the  confiict 
ended.  'The  estate  of  his  father  having 
proved  insolvent,  he  again  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  studies,  and,  re- 
moving to  Memphis  in  1866,  he  found 
employment  in  a  bank.  Other  positions 
were  held  by  him  until  1879,  when  he 
started  out  for  himself,  procuring  the 
franchise  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  He 
built  an  exchange  that  same  year,  and 
carried  on  the  business  successfully  for 
five  years,  selling  out  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  the  Cumberland  Telephone  Co.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Electric  Co.  of  Memphis,  which  he 
had  organized.  He  became  president  of  this  com- 
pany, carried  it  through  its  experimental  stages,  and 
is  still  at  its  head.  The  plant  is  the  largest,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  South  ;  is  fully  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  has  no  local  competitors.  In 
1874  the  famous  Chickasaw  Guards  militaiy  com- 
pany was  organized,  and  Mr.  Carnes  served  as  a 
private  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  elected 
second  lieutenant  for  a  term.  A  year  of  service  as 
first  lieutenant  followed,  and  then  he  resigned  ;  in 
April,  1878,  Capt.  Duncan,  of  the  Guards,  declined 
a  re-election,  and  Lieut.  Carnes  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  served  continuously  for  thirteen  years, 
and  during  that  time  the  company  was  more  success- 
ful in  drill  contests  in  various  cities,  north  and  south, 
and  became  better  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
crack  organization  in  the  United  States.  When  a  bill 
organizing  the  state  militia  was  passed,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  three  companies  was  formed,  Capt.  Carnes 
was  elected  major ;  when  this  grew  to  a  regiment, 
he  was  elected  colonel,  and  when  three  regiments 
were  organized  into  a  brigade,  he  was  elected  briga- 
dier-general, and  served  as  such  for  six  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  twice  commanded  the  state  troops, 
called  out  to  quell  disturbances  by  miners  in  east 
Tennessee,  but  managed  matters  so  fairly  and 
coolly  that  no  blood  was  shed.  He  resigned  when 
his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  and  when  grow- 
ing business  demanded  his  time.  Gen.  Carnes  was 
married,  in  1881,  to  Kate  Burke,  daughter  of 
Wm.  H.  and  Julia  (Law)  Kerr,  and  granddaughter  of 
John  Kerr,  an  early  pioneer  and  capitalist  of  Mem- 
phis, who  came  from  Augusta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Carnes' 
maternal  grandmother  was  Sarah  (Gordou)  Law, 
aunt  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Confederate  fame, 
and  herself  known  as  the  "mother  of  the  Con- 
federacy."   Two  children  have  been  born  to  them. 

INGALLS,  John  James,  statesman  and  author, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Middleton,  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
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Dec.  29,  1833,  son  of  Ellas  Theodore  and  Eliza  (Chase) 
Ingalls.      His  original  American  ancestor,  Edmund 
Ingalls,  was  the  first  settler  of  Lynn,   Mass.,   and 
members  of  his  family  performed  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  revolution 
and  the  war  of  1812.     His  father  was  a  native  of 
Middleton,  and  noted  for  many  Inventions,  which 
revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  shoes;  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Chase  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
He  received  his  preparatory  training  by  private  in- 
struction   and    in  the  schools    of 
Haverhill,  and  entering  Williams 
College   was  graduated   in    1855. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857, 
and  in  the  following  year  removed 
to  Atchison,  Kan .  There  he  rapidly 
attained  professional  success,  and 
by  reason  of  his  strong  personality 
and    vigorous    methods   soon    be- 
came prominent  in  politics.  He  was 
in  1839  a  delegate  to  the  "Wyan- 
dotte   convention,  which     framed 
the  first  state  constitution  of  Kan- 
sas. In  1860  he  served  as  secretary 
of  the  territorial  council;  in   1861 
as  secretary  of  the  state    senate; 
and  in  1862  as  state  senator.   In  the 
latter  year  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  but  was  defeated 
with  his  entire  ticket.     He  was  then  editor  of  the 
Atchison  "Champion"  for  three  years,  and  during 
1863-65  was  judge-advocate  of  the  state  militia  with 
the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  doing  staff 
duty  on  the  frontier.  In  the  state  campaign  of  1864  he 
was  again  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  during  the  nine  years  following  de- 
voted  himself  continuously    to    law   practice  and 
journalism.     In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the   U.   S. 
senate  as  a  Republican,  taking  his  seat  March  4th, 
and  served  by  re-election  in   1879  and    1885    for 
eighteen  successive  years.     Few  senators  have  taken 
stronger  hold  on  popular  attention,   and  from  his 
first  entrance  into  national  politics  he  has   been  a 
picturesque  figure  and  a  positive  influence.    A  pioneer 
upon  advanced  lines  of  thought,  gifted  with  a  vivid 
and  powerful  eloquence,  a  master  of  satire  and  in- 
vective, able  to  illumine  every  theme  with  stores  of 
knowledge  and   experience,   he  has  ever  been  the 
fearless  champion  of  every  cause  he  has  espoused. 
Tbe  senate  chamber  was  always  filled  to  overflowing 
when  it  was  known  he  was  to  speak,  and  the  charm 
of  well-conceived  utterances  seemed  to  attract  and 
convince  all  his  hearers.     No  better  example    of 
his  self-reliant  courage  could  be  mentioned  than  his 
fearless  opposition,   against  party  pressure,   to  the 
"cloture  resolution  "  of  1890,  which  in  his  judgment 
dangerously  invaded  the  privileges  of  the  senate  and 
violated  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
government.     From  1889  to  1891  he  was  president  pro 
tern,  of  the  senate,  and  in  this  high  station  displayed 
the  utmost  courtesy,  impartiality  and  dignity,  show- 
ing himself,  in  short,  a  past-master  in  parliamentary 
procedure.     Since  his  retii-ement  Sen.  Ingalls  has 
devoted  himself  to  journalism,  literature  and  farm- 
ing.    Articles  from  his  pen  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  daily  papers,  as  well  as  in  the  high-class  maga- 
zines.    Sen.  Ingalls    is  a    brilliant  conversational- 
ist and  successful  extempore  speaker.     He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Atchison,  Kan.,  Sept.   27,   1865,   to   Anna 
Louisa  Cheseb  rough  of  New  York  city.     They  have 
had  eleven  children,  four  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

PORY,  Joh.li,  colonist,  was  born  In  England 
about  the  year  1570.  He  received  the  best  of  edu- 
cations, being  intended  by  his  family  for  the  diplo- 
matic service.     After  his  graduation  at  Cambridge 


University  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently studied  history  under  Hakluyt,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  compilation  of  his  geographical  work. 
He  served  the  home  government  in  various  political 
oflices,  and  attained  a  reputation  for  learning  and  di- 
plomacy. In  1619  he  was  sent  to  America  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Virginia  colony,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
appointed  speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses  which 
met  July  30,  1619;  the  first  representative  body 
elected  in  the  colony.  While  secretary  of  the  colony 
he  made  three  excursions  of  discovery  among  the 
Indians,  the  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Smith's 
"  General  1  Historic. "  His  term  of  office  expired  in 
1632,  and  he  returned  home,  traversing  the  New 
England  colony  on  his  way,  and  meeting  William 
Bradford  at  Plymouth.  In  1623  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Virginia,  and  I'e- 
maiued  with  the  colony  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  translator  of  "A  Geographical  Historic  of 
Africa  by  John  Leo,  a  More,  borne  in  Granada  and 
brought  up  in  Barbarie,"  which  he  published  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1600.  His  death  occurred  previous 
to  1635. 

LOWELL,  Robert  Traill  Spence,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1816, 
son  of  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  West 
Parish  Church  (Unitarian),  and  Harriet  Bracket 
Spence,  and  grandson  of  John  Lowell,  appointed  by 
Washington  chief  justice  of  the  (then)  U.  S.  court  in 
Massachusetts.  Great  things  in  poetry  and  imagina- 
tion were  early  looked  for  from  him.  A  sister  would 
occasionally  get  a  set  of  his  childish  verses  printed 
by  an  obliging  editor,  and  his  father  was  often 
advised  by  Washington  Allston  "  to  make  a  painter 
of  that  boy."  He  was  the  first  pupil  secured  by  Mr. 
Cogswell  for  the  famous  Round  Hill  School  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  (afterwards 
the  historian)  was  associated,  entering  it  at  the  age 
of  six.  When  the  boy  entered  Harvard  in  1829,  in 
his  thirteenth  year.  Dr.  Hedge,  professor  of  logic 
and  rhetoric,  said:  "I'm  a  poor  man  ;  but,  poor  as 
I  am,  I  would  rather  give  a  thousand  dollars  than 
that  that  lad  should  not  do  well  or  distinguish  him- 
self." In  college  be  had  a  detur;  one  part;  wrote 
an  occasional  poem  for  a  club  or  a  song  for  the 
class,  keeping  up  a  literary  habit,  but  was  not  very 
earnest  in  his  studies.  After  graduation  he  took 
a  full  course  of  medicine  at  the  Harvard  School, 
of  good  service  to  him  later  as  a  parish  priest  among 
poor  and  simple  folk.  He  pursued  classical  reading, 
and  contributed  poems  (well  received  and  honorably 
mentioned)  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine"  and 
other  periodicals,  and  frequented  the  society  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1839  a  change  came  to  earnest  views  of 
duty.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  once  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Boston,  afterwards  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  was  at 
Schenectady  then,  vice-president  of  Union  College, 
and  young  Lowell  went  in  1840  to  study  under  him 
for  holy  orders.  Two  years  later,  having  passed 
the  examinations,  and  ready  to  be  ordained  by  good 
Bishop  Griswold,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Spencer,  bishop  of  Newfoundland,  whom  he  had 
met  in  Boston  ;  and,  going  to  Bermuda,  ecclesias- 
tically attached  to  that  diocese,  was  by  him  ordained 
deacon  in  1842,  and  priest  in  1848,  and  was  his 
domestic  chaplain.  Wishing  for  missionary  work, 
Mr.  Lowell  soon  obtained  an  appointment  in  Bay 
Roberts,  Newfoundland,  the  ' '  Petersport "  of  the 
"New  Priest."  After  nearly  five  years  of  service, 
having  gone  through  a  famine  winter,  in  which  he 
was  the  anxious  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  of 
a  large  district,  and,  with  his  family,  fared  as  the 
poor  planters  fared,  he  came  home  in  1847,  broken 
down  ;  receiving  from  the  colonial  secretary  an  offi- 
cial congratulation,  because  in  that  district  not  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  had  been  sold  above  a  certain 
price,  which  the  parson  had  fixed  at  the  outset  as  a 
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good  one.  The  press  of  the  capital  was  very  eloquent 
and  eulogistic  on  his  leaving  the  country.  He  had 
heen  more  than  once  pressed  to  take  one  of  the  rural 
deaneries  then  existing  In  Newfoundland,  and  invited 
to  be  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Field.  After 
some  months  he  became  a  missionary  in  a  poor  quar- 
ter of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  established  Christ 
Church,  a  free  church,  with  weekly  communions 
and  two  dally  services,  supported  by  offerings  to  the 
altar.  Within  a  year  four  (all  but  one)  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches  there  were  on  the  same  footing.  Here 
he  had  a  friendly  printed  controversy  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  probably  was  the  model 
for  "  Father  Terence  "  In  the  "New  Priest  In  Con- 
ception Bay,"  as  all  tlie  characters  except  one  in 
the  book  are  types  of  human  nature  modulated 
to  Newfoundland.  In  1859  he  accepted  the  rec- 
torship of  Christ  Church,  Duane,  N.  T.,  formerly  a 
proprietary  town  of  Judge  Duane  (appointed,  by  the 
same  act  of  Pres.  Washington,  to  the  same  office  iu 
New  York  as  Judge  Lowell  in  Massachusetts).  Dr. 
Lowell  was  also  called  to  professorships  In  several 
colleges,  but  declined  them.  He  was  for  four  years 
head  of  St.  Mark's  School,  Southborough,  Mass., 
and  for  six  years  professor  of  Latin  language  and 
literature  at  Union  College,  Schenectady.  "The  New 
Priest,"  appeared  In  1859  (new  ed..  1864),  and  was 
followed  (1860)  by  a  volume  of  poems,  "Fresh 
Hearts  that  Failed  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago," 
one  of  which,  "The  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  was 
read  many  times  on  public  occasions  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  "  The  Man  of  the  Cumberland  " 
was  quoted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
In  his  dispatch  after  the  heroic  fate  of  that  ship. 
"  The  Massachusetts  Line"  was  called,  by  Richard 
Grant  White,  the  best  poem  produced  during  the 
civil  war.  Among  later  works  are:  "Poems" 
(1869)  ;  the  "  Hymn,"  written  for  the  Harvard  Uni- 
ve^ity  commemoration  (1865);  "Hymn"  for  the 
dedication  of  the  town-hall  at  Southborough  (1870)  ; 
"  Anthony  Brade  :  A  Story  of  Schoolboy  Life " 
(1874);  "Burgoyne's  (Last)  March,"  poem  read  at 
the  Saratoga  county  centennial  celebration  (1877) ; 
"  A  Story  or  Two  from  an  Old  Dutch  Town  "  (1878) ; 
and  "A  Raft  that  No  Man  Made  "in  "Atlantic 
Tales."  Mr.  Lowell  was  mariled,  at  Duane,  in  1845, 
to  Maiy  Ann,  daughter  of  James  and  Harriet  (Con- 
stable) Daane,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Judge 
Duane.  Dr.  Lowell  died  In  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  12,  1891,  ten  months  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.     Four  children  survive  them. 

LEWIS,  Eugene  Castner,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  at  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Stewart  co., 
Tenn.,  In  1846,  second  son  of  Col.  Geoi-ge  T.  and 
Margaretta  (Barnes)  Lewis.  His  father  for  many 
years  was  general  manager  of  Cumberland  Iron 
Works.  His  mother,  Margaretta  Barnes,  was  the 
grand-niece  of  James  Rumsey  of  Maryland,  and  from 
tlie  Rumseys  Mr.  Lewis  Inherits  his  remarkable 
mechanical  genius.  In  March,  1786,  twenty  years 
before  Robert  Fulton  launched  his  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  James  Rumsey  set  a  steamboat  afloat  on 
the  Potomac,  Gen.  Washington  being  one  of  Its  pas- 
sengers, and  in  1792  he  exhibited  a  similar  boat  on  the 
Thames.  In  1852  Col.  Lewis  and  his  family  removed 
to  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  and  there  his  son,  Eugene, 
was  educated  preparatory  to  entering  the  freshman 
class  of  Stewart  College.  Before  he  could  begin  his 
collegiate  course,  however,  the  war  broke  out,  clos- 
ing the  Institution,  and  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donel- 
son  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  at 
Chester,  Pa.  He  finished  his  course  in  1865,  deliyer- 
i  ing  the  valedictory  oration,  and  graduating  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  architect.  Returning  to  Tennessee  he 
took  service  with  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and 
Louisville  railroad,  as  an  engineer,  engaged  in  re- 
building bridges  destroyed  during  the  war.  In  1866 
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he  was  employed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad,  and  for  the  ensuing  ten  years  was  In  the 
service  of  various  railroads,  principally  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  In  1875  he 
removed  to  Nashville  and  was  made  general  agent 
of  the  Sycamore  Powder  Co.,  of  which  in  1876  he 
became  secretary  and  general  manager,  making  his 
home  at  Sycamore  Mills,  Cheatham  county.  In 
1884  he  became  president  of  the  company,  and  still 
remains  in  that  position  (1898).  Mr.  Lewis  has 
always  been  prominent  as  a  citizen  of  Cheatham 
county,  has  attended  all  its  political  conventions  and 
has  shaped  its  politics,  but  has  steadfastly  refused 
political  preferment.  In  1890  he 
became  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Napier  Iron  Works  In 
Lewis  county.  This  property  was 
managed  by  him  until  1895,  when 
he  became  director- general  of  the 
Tennessee  Centennial  exposition. 
The  success  of  the  uiidertaking 
was  largely  due  to  his  admirable 
administrative  and  executive  abil- 
ity. He  displayed  power  to  organ- 
ize and  keep  up  with  his  organiza- 
tion, to  work  himself  and  to  select 
men  who  followed  the  example  he 
set,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  scientific  attainments,  artis- 
tic appreciation  of  the  highest  order 
and  ability  to  combine  all,  to  secure 
the  desired  object.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  Engineers'  As- 
sociation of  the  South.  In  1880  Mr.  Lewis  was  mar- 
ried, at  Nashville,  to  Pauline  Dunn,  daughter  of  David 
Littleton  and  Ann  Lytle  (Nlohol)  Dunn,  and  grand- 
daughter of  William  Nichol  of  Nashville.  They 
have  seven  children:  Margaretta,  Louise,  Dudley 
Dunn,  Anita,  Floy  Graham,  Milton  Smith  and  James 
Rurasey. 

WHITON,  James  Morris,  author,  educator 
and  clergyman,  was  born  at  Boston  Mass.,  April  11, 
1833,  son  of  James  Morris  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
(Knowlton)  Whiton.  His  grandfather,  John  Milton 
Whiton,  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Antrim,  N.  H.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  studied  at 
Yale,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  on 
his  graduation  in  1853,  and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1861, 
after  Having  pursued  postgraduate  studies.  In  18.54 
he  received  appointment  as  rector  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  and  remained 
there,  teaching  and  pursuing  his  own  studies  in 
private,  until  1864.  From  1865  until  1875  he  served 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Lynn,  Mass.;  then,  for  two  years,  was  principal  of 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. ,  and  subse- 
aiientlv  filled  pastorates  at  Newark,  N.  J.  (1879-85), 
and  in  New  York  city  (1886-91).  In  1893-94  he 
was  acting  professor  of  ethics  and  economics  at 
Mead  ville  Theological  School.  Throughout  his  varied 
career,  Dr.  Wliiton  has  been  a  constant  and  accept- 
able contributor  to  periodical  literature  on  religious 
and  educational  subjects.  His  literary  achievements 
rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  editorial  work, 
and  since  1894  he  has  been  connected  with  the  staff 
of  the  "  Outlook,"  in  New  York.  Among  his  more 
important  writings  the  following  have  appeared  m 
book  form:  "Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless? 
(1876)-  "The  Evolution  of  Revelation"  (1885); 
"Turning  Points  of  Thought  and  Conduct,"  ser- 
mons (1887);  "The  Law  of  Liberty,"  sermons 
(1888)  •  "  New  Points  to  Old  Texts,"  sermons(1889) ; 
"The 'Divine  Satisfaction,"  a  critique  of  theories 
of  the  Atonement  (1886)  ;  "Gloria  Patri  ;  or,  Our 
Talks  on  the  Trinity"  (1892);  "Early  Pupils  of 
the  Spirit "  (revised  edition,  1896);  "  Reconsidera- 
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tion  and  Keioforcements  "  (1897) ;  aud  the  following 
educational  works:  "Select  Orations  of  Lysias" 
(1876);  "Six  AVeeks'  Preparation  for  Reading 
Caesar"  (1877);  "  Auxilia  Vergiliana"  (1877); 
"Three  Jlonths'  Preparation  for  Reading  Xeuo- 
phon  "  (1885). 

SWINTON,  John,  iourualist,  was  born  in  Sal- 
ton,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  12,  1830,  son 
of  William  and  Jane  Swinton,  and  brother  of  Wil- 
liam Swinton.     During  his  life  in  Scotland,  he  was 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Robert  Currie. 
In  1843  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Canada,  and 
afterwards  to  the  United  States,     He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  in  New  York  city,  and  after  learn- 
ing the  trade  followed  it  for  a  while,  and  then  pur- 
sued a  course  of  classical  studies  at  Williston  Sem- 
inary, Easthampton,  Mass.    In  1857,  after  extensive 
travels  throughout  the  United  States,  he  returned  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  at  the  same  time  wrote  ai'licles  for  the 
press,  which  brought  him  the  offer  of  a  position  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  "Times."     He 
accepted  it,    and    subsequently  became  managing 
editor,  and  was  an  important  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  tlie  paper  during  the  civil  war.     Mr. 
Swinton  was  a  spirited  opponent  of  slavery,  and, 
besides  writing  against  it,  took  part  in  many  active 
measures  in  favor  of  emancipation.     At  the  close  of 
the  war,   feeble    health  obliged  him  to  resign  his 
position  ;  but,  some  years  later,  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  and  so  continued 
until  1883.     Prom  1883  to  1887  he  issued  a  weekly 
journal,  entitled  "John  Swinton 's  Paper,"  which 
he  made  the  organ  of  the  labor-reform  movement. 
He  published,  besides  his  fugitive  writings,  a  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  and  longer  works,   chief  among 
which  are:    "New  Issue:   The  Chinese- Amei'ican 
Question  "  (1870) ;  ' '  Eulogy  of  Henry  J.  Raymond  " 
(1870);  "John  Swinlon's  Travels:   Current  Views 
and  Notes  of  Forty  Davs  in  France  and  England  " 
(1886);    "Oration  on   John  Brown"   (1881);   and 
"Striking  for  Life"  (a  large  volume,  1894).     Mr. 
Swinton  was  married,  in  1877,  to  Orsena  F.  Smith, 
daughter  of  Prof.  O.  S.  Fowler,  of  New  York  city. 

COBB,  Seth.  Wallace,  merchant  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Southampton  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
5.  1838,  son  of  Benjamin  Cobb.  He  received  a  very 
limited  common-school  education,  and  worked  on  a 
farm  most  of  the  time  until  his 
twenty-first  year.  When  Vir- 
ginia seceded  in  1861,  he  assisted 
in  raising  the  first  company, 
known  as  the  Southampton  Lee 
artillery,  that  offered  its  services 
to  the  state.  He  served  through- 
out the  war  in  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  and  at  the  close 
was  acting  major  of  artillery. 
When  hostilities  ceased  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  a  time, 
but  soon  accepted  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  clotliing-house  in 
Petersburg,  Va.  In  1867  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aud 
after  three  months'  struggle,  se- 
cured a  minor  clerkship  in  a 
grain  firm.  In  1869  he  founded 
.,  a  partnei-ship  with  the  late  Gen. 

'j  rr.  ^O'^"'  1°™  insurance  agency  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  In  1870  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and 
was  admitted  as  junior  partner  in  a  grain  firm 
In  1873,  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  capi- 
tal, he  started  in  busmess  on  his  own  account  under 
the  firm-name  of  S.  W.  Cobb  &  Co.,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  grain  dealers  of  the  West,  and  one 
ot  the  pioneers  m  the  export  grain  trade.     He  filled 


every  elective  office  in  the  great  Merchants'  Exchange 
of  St.  Louis,  composed  of  over  3,000  leading  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  of  the  city,  and  in  1886 
was  unanimously  elected  its  president.    During  his  in- 
cumbency, with  the  aid  of  others,  the  building  of  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river  was  inaugu- 
rated, a  charter  obtained  from  congress,  and  Mr. 
Cobb  chosen  president  of  the  corporation.     The 
money  was  raised,  and 
the     new     Merchants' 
Bridge    and    terminals 
were     speedily     com- 
pleted, and  are  a  monu- 
ment to  St.  Louis  enter- 
prise  aud    pluck.     In 
1890,  against  his  earnest 
protest,  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  for 
congress  in   the  centre 
district  of  the  city;  and, 
though  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  a  heavy  Republican  section,  to  the 
fifty-second  congress,  and  again  to  the  fifty- 
third  congress.     Though  he  entreated  his 
friends  to  release  him  from  further  serv 
ice,   he  was    again  forced  to  make  the 
race,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  fifty-fourth 
congress.     He  was  a  strong  admirer  and  earnest  sup- 
porter of  Pres.  Cleveland,  and  was  heart  and  soul  with 
the  policy  of  the  Cleveland  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  the  national  credit  and  honor.    He 
is  the  only  Democrat  from  Missouri  who  supported 
that  administration,  and  while  he  has  been  roundly 
censured  by  his  state  for  his  position  on  the  money 
ouestion,  nothing  could  move  him  from  his  support 
ot  sound  money.     He  earnestly  desires  to  retire  from 
public  life,  which  has  always  been  more  or  less  dis- 
tasteful.     Mr.  Cobb  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Zoe, 
daughter  of  the  late  Firmin  Desloge,  one  of  the  early 
French  settlers  of  Missouri. 

WIIiLIAMS,  Samuel  Gardner,  educator,  was 
born  near  West  Winfield,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  15,  1837,  son  of  Ralph  and  Matilda  Williams. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Whitestown  Semi- 
nary, and  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1852,  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  began  his  active 
career  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Groton  ;  was 
called  from  Groton  to  the  Seneca  Falls  Academy, 
and  in  1859  the  Ithaca  Academy  furnished  a  still 
larger  field  for  his  enthusiasm  and  skill  as  a  classical 
teacher.  Here  he  prepared  a  number  of  young  men 
for  the  first  classes  in  Cornell  University.  From 
1869  to  1879  he  was  principal  of  the  Central  High 
School  in  Cleveland,  O.  During  all  these  engage- 
ments as  a  teacher  his  favorite  studies  in  natural 
science  had  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  that  in 
1879  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  general  and 
economical  geology  in  Cornell  University.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  newly-founded 
chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  same  institution.  In  1867 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  in  the  same  year  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Hamilton  College.  In 
1883  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  university  convention  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
His  published  addresses  and  reports  before  educa- 
tional and  scientific  bodies  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
His  work  on  "Applied  Geology,"  published  in  1886 
in  "  Applelon's  Science  Text-books "  series,  gives 
him  a  position  of  honor  with  our  best  educational 
authors.  Dr.  Williams  has  spared  no  labor  to  equip  ^ 
himself  for  the  hi-^h  position  he  now  occupies  as  a 
teacher  of  teachers.  All  his  j'ears  since  graduation 
have  been,  heartily  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
young    men    and   young    women    in    the    higher 
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branches.  He  has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
study  the  methods  in  the  best  foreign  scliools  of 
science  and  practical  art,  and  for  forty  years  has 
kept  in  the  closest  toucli  with  tlie  progressive  edu- 
catoi's  of  the  nation.  He  has  published  many  valu- 
able papers  on  educational  questions  of  vital  interest, 
and  in  1893  a  "History  of  Modern  Education,"  of 
which  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  called  for 
in  1896.  He  has  been  largely  influential  in  shaping 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  broad 
culture  and  generous  impulses  ;  and,  while  an  accu- 
rate, thorough  student,  interests  himself  no  less  in 
the  affairs  of  church  and  state.  Prof.  Williams  was 
married,  first,  in  1853,  to  Electa  W.,  daughter  of  Orin 
Clark  of  Groton,  N.  Y. — she  died  in  1875— and  a 
second  time,  in  1881,  to  Mrs.  .Sarah  Louise  Babcock, 
who  died  in  1897.  In  June,  1898,  he  retired  with  the 
honorary  title  of  professor  emeritus. 

HEWETT,  Waterman  Tbomas,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Miami,  Saline  co. ,  Mo.,  Jan. 
10,  1846,  son  of  Waterman  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Woodman  (Parsons)  Hewett.  His  family  was  of 
Puritan  stock,  and  emigrated  to  New  England  about 
1635.  Settling  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  its  members 
there  intermarried  with  the  Thomas  family,  which 
was  active  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
also  with  the  Watermaus.  Upon  his  mother's  side  he 
was  descended  from  the  Parsons  family,  which  fur- 
nished several  eminent  jurists  to  the  commonwealth. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  lawyer 
in  Maine,  and  later  a  planter  in  Mississippi,  the  family 
removed  to  South  Paris,  Me.  He  completed  his 
preparation  for  college  at  the  Maine  State  Seminary 
in  Lewiston  in  1864,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1869.  He  was  especially  distinguished  in 
the  classics,  and,  obtaining  highest  honors  in  Greek 
at  his  graduation,  he  then  went  abroad,  studied 
modern  Greek  at  Athens,  and  attended  lectures  at 
the  university  there,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg. 
Returning  to  America  in  1871  he  was  made  assistant 
professor  of  German  in  Cornell  University,  and  in 
1883  was  appointed  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.  This  position  he  has  held  ever 
since,  but  has  had  frequent  leaves  of  absence  for 
foreign  study,  and  has  spent  several  years  in  attend- 
ance at  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Berlin  and  Ley- 
den.  His  first  publicatibn  was  a  work  entitled, 
"The  Frisian  Language:  A  Historical  Study"  (1879), 
in  recognition  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
several  of  the  learned  societies  of  Holland.  Prof. 
Hewett  also  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  ' '  Life  and 
Genius  of  Goethe  "  (1886),  and  contributed  to  ' '  The 
Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Goethe  "  (1887).  He  has 
also  published,  "Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
(1893);  "  Tlie  History  of  Cornell  University"  (1894); 
"  Uhland's  Poems"  (1896);  "Sources  of  Goethe's 
Printed  Text "  (1898) ;  also  numerous  articles  on 
literature  and  the  history  of  education  in  the  "Na- 
tion," "Harper's  Magazine,"  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
"Science,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Philology," 
the  "Goethe  Jahrbuch,"  the  "Modern  Language 
Notes,"  the  London  "Academy,"  the  "Critic,"  "  In- 
dependent," ' '  Academy,"  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 
His  article  on  the  "House  of  Orange "  was  translated 
into  Dutch,  and  published  in  Holland,  to  commemo- 
rate the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  king.  Prof. 
Hewett  is  the  general  editor  of  Macmillan's  "  Ger- 
man Classics."  Of  his  earlier  work  on  Goethe,  the 
famous  editor  of  Goethe's  works  wrote:  "Prof. 
Hewett  has  attained  the  highest  plane  of  excellence 
in  classical  (Jerman  in  America."  Of  his  edition  of 
"Uhland's  Poems,  "which  the  "London  Times"  pro- 
nounced "the  best  existiug  edition,"  Prof.  Kuno 
Francke  said:    "  It  is  the  first  accoimt  in  English  of 


Uhland  which  betrays  a  full  grasp  of  Uhland's  lite- 
rary individuality,  tlie  first  book  which  gives  a  view 
of  Uhland's  development,  and  the  first  book  which 
rightly  defines  his  place  in  the  history  of  German 
literature."  His  writings  on  the  philology  of  the 
Netherland  languages  led  to  his  election  as  foreign 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Frisian  Language  and 
Literature,  and  of  the  Society  of  Frisian  History, 
Antiquities  and  Philology,  also  of  the  Society  of 
Netherland  Literature.  He  is  also  a  member  or  the 
American  Philological  Society,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  and  the  Goethe  Society  of 
Weimar.  Prof.  Hewett  was  married,  June  33, 1880, 
to  Emma,  daughter  of  George  McCIiain,  of  Ithaca, 
who  died  Sept.  18,  1883.  He  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Katheriue  M.  Locke,  of  Paris,  France. 

MARTIN,  John  Thomas,  capitalist,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  3,  1816,  son  of  John  and 
Maria  (McConkey)  Martin,  both  natives  of  Balti- 
more. His  father  was  a  well-known  builder  of  that 
city,  and  a  private  in  a  Maryland  regiment  during 
the  war  of  1813.  He  is  descended  from  Thomas 
Martin,  gentleman,  born  in  1609  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  who,  in  1633,  emigrated  to  the  province  of 
Maryland  in  the  Ark  and  Dove,  with  his  wife, 
Ehzabeth  Day,  also  from  Hertfordshire.  The  family 
was  an  old  one,  of  some  distinction  in  England, 
whose  sons  before  and  after  this  emigration  were 
named  Thomas,  and  whose  daughters  were  called 
Mary.  Thomas  Martin  was  granted  a  deed  of  land 
by  Charles  Calvert,  comprising  the  whole  of  Island 
Creek  Neck,  Talbot  county,  on  which  he  built  a 
house  with  bricks  brought  from  England,  calling  the 
place  Hampden,  after  the  famous  Puritan  leader,  John 
Hampden.  The  house  still  stands,  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  until  1866  John  Martin 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  School  in  Baltimore,  and 
then  entered  the  mercantile  house 
of  Birckett  &  Pearce.  In  1836 
he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where, 
with  his  brother,  he  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  clothing,  Martin  & 
Co.  soon  being  classed  among 
the  representative  firms.  He 
retired  in  1855,  and  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  1895.  He 
increased  his  wealth  considerably 
during  the  civil  war  by  filling 
contracts  for  army  clothing.  He 
became  a  director  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Trust  Co.,  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Co. ,  the  Long  Island 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  and  the 
Nassau  National  Bank,  and  a 
member  of  several  syndicates 
formed  for  the  reorganization 
of  railway  companies.  The  improvement  of  the  city 
water-front  was  one  of  many  public  measures  that 
were  aided  by  him;  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute is  indebted  to  him  as  one  of  its  founders  and  its 
first  treasurer;  and  the  Mercantile  Library,  also,  is 
indebted  to  him  as  one  of  its  directors.  His  member- 
ship in  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  and  similar 
organizations,  his  fine  art  gallery,  his  large  charities, 
testified  to  the  broadness  of  his  mind.  He  was  twice 
married:  first,  to  Priscilla  Spence  of  Lexington, 
Ky  who  bore  him  five  children;  second,  to  Jane 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Robert  Barkley  of  New  York 
city  who  survived  him.  Mr.  Martin  died  in  New 
York  city,  April  10,  1897,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 

WESTBBOOK,  Titus  Carr,  soldier  and  planter, 
was  born  at  West  Point,  Miss.,  Oct.  1,  1843,  son  of 
Moses  and  Sidney  (Carr)  Westbrook.  On  the  maternal 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  Lawrence  family  ot 
England,  and  the  Carr  family  of  Scotland.     In  youth 
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he  liad  the  advantage  of  careful  training  and  thorough 
education,  and  in  1859  was  graduated  with  the  rank 
of  captain  at  the  Military  Institute,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Soon  after  leaving  college  he  went  to  Texas,  and 
located  on  the  Brazos  river  near  Hearne,  Robertson 
CO.  He  enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1862  in  the  15th 
Texas  infantry,  for  as  long  as  his  country  needed 
his  services,  and  upon  the  organization  of  his  regi- 
ment was  commissioned  first  lieu- 
tenant of  company  B.  In  1863  the 
regiment  was  occupied  in  Louisiana, 
opposing  theadvanceof  Gen.  Banks, 
and  in  1864  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Fordash,  Bayou  Bourdeau, 
Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,_  Yellow 
Bayou  and  numerous  skirmishes. 
After  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  Lieut. 
Westbrook  was  promoted  captain, 
and  when  mustered  out  in  1865 
was  acting  adjutant  of  his  brigade. 
As  a  soldier  he  won  an  enviable 
record  for  bravery  and  coolness, 
being  utterly  fearless  in  battle,  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  men 
and  superior  officers  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Returning  home  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  began 
farming  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  business  qualifications  and 
great  public  spirit,  all  movements  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  state  or  country  being  sure  to  find  in 
him  a  warm  supporter.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
energy  and  perseverance  that  the  Hearue  and  Bi-azos 
valley  railroad  was  built.  He  was  elected  president 
and  general  manager  upon  the  organization  of  the 
company,  and  continued  to  serve  without  remunera- 
tion until  his  death.  He  was  a  stanch,  life-long 
Democrat;  but,  believing  that  "  the  office  should  seek 
the  man  and  not  the  man  the  office, "  would  never  con- 
sent to  become  a  candidate,  although  frequently  im- 
portuned to  accept  nominations  to  the  legislature 
and  other  public  offices.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
numerous  state  and  county  Democratic  conventions, 
also  to  the  planters'  convention  at  the  Columbian 
exposition.  Capt.  Westbrook  was  married,  Dec.  4, 
1878,  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Carr  Handle,  daughter  of  Allen 
Carr,  of  Burleson  county,  Tex.,  who  had  removed 
from  Mississippi  in  1858  and  settled  in  Texas.  They 
had  no  children.  Capt.  Westbrook  died  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Tex. ,  whither  he  had  gone  in  quest  of  health, 
on  Sept.  17,  1893. 

LOCEHART,  Arthur  John,  author  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Lockhartville,  near  Hantsport, 
Nova  Scotia,  May  5,  1850,  eldest  son  of  Nathan  Al- 
bert and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Bezanson)  Lockhart.  His 
father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  a  master-mari- 
ner, sturdy  and  self-reliant,  who  for  many  years 
sailed  vessels  out  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
various  West  Indian  and  European  ports.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Bezanson,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  Huguenot  family  of  Besanfon, 
France,  which  emigrated  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
to  America,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ; 
bis  wife,  an  Anderson,  was  of  Scottish  ancestry. 
An  injury  received  in  early  childhood,  resulting  in 
theamputation  of  a  foot,  made  Artluir  J.  Lockhart 
an  invalid  for  several  years.  From  his  own  reading 
he  learned  more  than  from  the  village  school  he  at- 
tended ;  nature  and  the  poets,  Burns  in  particular, 
appealed  to  his  imagination  ;  and  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  refined 
feehngs,  was  potent.  Despite  his  infirmity,  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  lead  an  inactive  life,  and,  al- 
though from  the  days  of  his  childhood  he  had  looked 
forward  to  entering  the  ministry,  he  became  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  at  Wolfville.  Here  he  remained 
for  three  years,  and  during  that  time  aided  his  em- 


ployer in  printing  a  newspaper,  called  "The  Aca- 
dian." He  next  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  for  a  year  was  employed  at  the  University 
Press  ;  then  was  forced,  by  failing  health,  to  return 
to  Nova  Scotia.  There  he  was  encouraged  to  enter 
the  ministry  by  a  former  pastor.  Dr.  C.  B.  Pitblado, 
then  of  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  and  in  1871 
became  his  assistant  in  church  and  parish  work. 
In  the  spring  of  1872,  when  Mr.  Pitblado  was  trans- 
ferred to  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Lockhart  followed 
him,  and  in  June  joined  the  East  Maine  conference, 
being  in  due  course  ordained  deacon  and  elder.  All 
his  ministerial  life  has  been  spent  in  eastern  Maine. 
His  sermons  are  practical,  but  are  filled  with  poetical 
thoughts  ;  the  sympathy  with  his  fellow-man  shown 
in  his  writings  is  the  reflection  of  actual  deeds  per- 
formed ill  the  rounds  of  his  pastoral  visits.  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  published  "The  Masque  of  Min- 
strels "  (1887) ;  "  Beside  the  Narraguagus,  and  Other 
Poems  "  (1894) ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  prose  and 
verse  have  appeared  in  the  Portland  "Transcript," 
the  New  York  "Home  Journal,"  the  "Independ- 
ent," the  Toronto  "Week,"  the  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  "  Progress,"  and  other  journals.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Pastor  Felix,"  he  contributed  to 
the  Portland  "  Transcript "  a  series  of  sketches,  bear- 
ing the  general  title  of  "The  Heart  on  the  Sleeve," 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Whittier  and  other 
prominent  literary  men.  He  has  contributed  also  to 
a  series  of  Scottish  books,  published  in  Paisley,  hut 
edited  by  Dr.  John  D.  Ross  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
"Burnsiana";  "Burns'  Scrap-Book "  "  All  About 
Burns,"  etc.  Mr.  Lockhart  was  married,  at  St.  An- 
drews, New  Brunswick,  May  12,  1873,  to  Adelaide 
Beckerton,  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  that  town. 
Her  father  was  a  native  of  London,  England,  but 
went  to  Canada  in  early  life ;  her  mother,  whose 
name  was  Johnson,  was  also  of  English  descent. 
They  have  four  sous  and  three  daughters. 

DEXTEB,  Ebenezer  Knight,  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  26,  1773,  son 
of  Knight  and  Phoebe  (Harris)  Dexter,  and  sixth  in 
lineal  descent  from  Gregory  Dexter,  the  faithful 
friend  of  Roger  Williams,  and  president  of  the 
colonies  of  Providence  and  Warwick  for  one  year 
(1653-54).  He  received  such  education  as  the  public 
schools  afiiorded,  his  father  having  a 
high  regard  for  learning  ;  and  then, 
when  a  youth,  entered  a  business  house. 
His  whole  life  was  spent  in  his  native 
city,  and  he  was  prospered  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  finally  carried  on  on 
his  own  account,  accumulating  a  large 
fortune.  For  ten  years  he  was  U.  S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  held  the  office,  says  Judge  Staples, 
the  historian,  "in  most  inauspicious 
times  for  liimself.  During  the  em- 
bargo, non-intercourse,  and  war,  his 
duties  were  arduous,  and  sometimes 
directly  contravened  the  wishes  and 
the  interests  of  a  large  part  of  the 
community  ;  yet  he  so  carefully  and 
skillfully  managed  that  he  lost  not  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men, n(n-  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment." He  ever  manifested  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  of  Providence,  and 
made  generous  provision  for  them.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  town  the  grounds  on  Providence  neck,  forty 
acres  in  extent,  where  the  Dexter  Asylum  now 
stands,  and  the  bulk  of  his  estate— property  valued 
at  that  time  at  $60,000 — as  a  permanent  fund.  On 
Nov.  23,  1824,  the  freemen  of  Providence,  at  town- 
meeting,  voted  to  accept  this  generous  gift,  and  di- 
rected that  the  property  be  forever  known  as  the 
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'•Dexter  donation,"  and  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
other  property  and  funds  of  the  town  by  the  town 
treasurer.  '  In  1826  a  building  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  asylum, 
and  in  1830  the  building  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $44,000.  The  massive  wall  enclosing  the 
grounds  was  finished  in  1840.  Another  bequest  was 
a  spacious  plain,  to  be  used  as  a  traioing-field,  which 
also  received  his  name.  On  it  a  statue  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  ^ift  of  Henry  C.  Clark,  was  erected  in 
1894,  and  dedicated  on  June  29tb.  In  his  speech  of 
acceptance,  acting  Mayor  Ballon  said  :  "The  genera- 
tions will  come  and  go  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  Some  of  their  number,  as  they  pass  by, 
will  pause  to  look  at  the  quaint  figure,  clad  in  the 
antique  garment  of  an  earlier  civilization.  Few  will 
recognize  it  as  that  of  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter,  but 
all  will  recognize  it  as  that  of  the  author  of  a  noble 
charity,  which  is  a  more  imperishable  monument  to 
bis  memory  than  statues  of  marble  or  bronze."  Mr. 
Dexter  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1801,  to  Waitstill,  eldest 
daughter  of  Judge  David  and  Mary  (Brown)  Howell. 
She  bore  him  one  child,  but  Mr.  Dexter  survived 
them  both.     He  died  in  Providence,  Aug.  10,  1834. 

MORGAN,  Octavius,  architect,  was  born  at 
Hothe  Court  Bleau,  Canterbury,  England,  Oct.  30, 
1850,  son  of  Giles  Cliapman  and  Caroline  (Adams) 
Morgan.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  and 
grammar  schools,  and  while  still  quite  young  com- 
menced the  study  of  architectural  drawing.  In  1870 
he  came  to  America,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to 
practice  his  profession  in  Denver,  Col.  In  1873  he 
started  on  a  tour  of  exploration  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  after  twelve  months  spent  in  travel, 
he  arrived  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  settled, 
and  has  since  risen  to  prominence  as  an  architect. 
The  first  two  years  after  his  arrival  he  spent  in  the 
employment  of  B.  F.  Kysor.  He  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Kysor  &  Morgan,  and  in  1888,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Kysor,  it  became  Morgan  & 
Walls.  Mr.  Morgan  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
reputed  the  leading  architect  of  southern  California, 
and  as  such  has  been  identified  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
Among  the  important  edifices  which  he  has  built  are 
the  Bullard,  building,  the  Hollenbeck  Home  for 
Aged  People,  the  Catholic  cathedral,  Santa  Ves- 
brana,  Pico  house,  Saint  Elmo — then  the  La  Fay- 
ette— McDonald  block,  Farmers' 
and  Merchants'  Bank  building, 
Cordoua  building,  and  the  Odd 
Fellows'  hall,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  leading  residences  of  the 
city.  He  spent  tlie  two  years 
1878-80  in  travel.  Again  in  1890  he 
niade  a  tour  through  the  states  and 
Fnrope.  Among  the  buildings 
designed  by  hirn  in  Los  Angeles 
may  be  mentioned  Childs'  Opera 
House,  Nadeau  Hotel,  Turner  Hall 
and  St.  Vincent  College,  the  Sisters' 
Hospital,  the  Orphans'  Home,  and 
tlie  San  Gabriel  and  Dreyfus 
Wineries.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  leader 
in  financial  circles  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  South  California  Archi- 
tects' Association,  and  of  the  State  Chapter  of  Ameri- 
can Institutes  of  Architects;  and  the  second  president 
of  the  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Association  of  South 
California.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Republican,  and  has  served  as  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  League  for  Better  City  Government. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  married,  Oct.  16, 1885,  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Weller  Oflenbacher,  widow  of  Judge  Offen- 
bacher  of  Colorado,  and  has  two  children. 


HOLMES,  Mary  Jane  (Hawes),  novelist,  was 
born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Preston 
Hawes  and  Fanny  Olds,  his  wife.  She  is  the  niece 
of  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  New 
England  author  and  divine,  and  granddaughter 
of  Joel  Hawes,  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
Her  parents  were  both  possessed  of  marked  intel- 
lectual tastes,  her  mother  having  an  especially  quick 
appreciation  of  sesthetic  beauty. 
The  daughter  was  a  dreamy  and 
precocious  child,  fond  of  study- 
ing and  of  relating  stories,  which 
she  composed  even  in  her  earliest 
years.  She  went  to  school  at  the 
age  of  three;  studied  grammar  at 
six,  and  when  thirteen  began  to 
teach  in  a  district  school.  Her  first 
published  article  appeared  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
in  1854  she  published  her  first 
novel,  "Tempest  and  Sunshine." 
Since  that  date  she  has  published 
some  thirty  novels,  all  of  which 
have  become  extremely  popular 
in  America,  and  being  reissued  in 
England,  have  there  attained  a  wide 
circulation.  Statistics  obtained 
from  wholesale  book-stores  show 
the  novels  of  Mrs.  Holmes  to  be  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated of  any  American  author,  excepting  E.  P. 
Roe.  Over  2,000,000  have  been  sold  ;  and  that  they 
are  among  the  most  popular  works  of  fiction  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
While  not  attempting  the  highest  class  of  fiction, 
Mrs.  Holmes  has  made  a  success  in  her  chosen  field 
— the  portrayal  of  every-day  life  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. As  has  been  well  said  :  "  Mrs.  Holmes' .stories 
are  universally  read.  She  is,  in  many  respects,  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  world  of  fiction.  Her  characters 
are  always  life-like,  and  she  makes  them  talk  and 
act  like  human  beings,  subject  to  the  same  emotions, 
swayed  by  the  same  passions,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  which  are  common  among  men  and 
women  of  every-day  existence.  Her  stories  are  all 
of  a  domestic  character,  and  their  interest,  therefore, 
is  not  so  intense  as  if  they  were  more  highly  sea- 
soned with  sensationalism.  Her  sentiments  are  so 
sound,  her  sympathies  so  warm  and  ready,  and  her 
knowledge  of  manners,  character  and  the  varied  in- 
cidents of  ordinary  life  is  so  thorough,  that  she 
would  find  it  difficult  to  write  any  other  than  an  ex- 
cellent tale,  if  she  were  to  try  it."  Mrs.  Holmes  has 
published  articles  in  various  journals,  and  letters 
descriptive  of  her  travels  in  America  and  Europe. 
Her  books  are:  "Tempest  and  Sunshine"  (1854); 
"The  English  Orphans"  (1855) ;  "  The  Homestead 
on  the  Hillside,  and  Other  Tales"  (1855);  "'Lena 
Rivers"  (1856)  ;  "Meadow  Brook"  (1857);  "Dora 
Deane;  or,  the  East  India  Uncle," 'and  "Maggie 
Miller"  (1858) ;  "  Cousin  Maude  "  and  "Rosamond" 
(I860);  "Marian  Grey  "  (1863)  ;  "  Hugh  Worthing- 
ton"  (1863);  "Darkness  and  Daylight"  (1864); 
"The  Cameron  Pride;  or,  Purified  by  Suffering" 
(1867);  "The  Christmas  Font"  (1868);  "Rose 
Mather:  A  Tale  of  the  War "(1868);  "Ethelyn's 
Mistake"  (1869);  "Millbank"  (1871);  "Edna 
Browning"  (1873);  "West  Lawn,  and  the  Rector 
of  St.  Mark's"  (1874);  "Mildred"  (1877);  "Daisy 
Thornton  "  (1878) ;  "  Forest  House"  (1879) ;  "  Cha- 
teau d'Or"  (1880)  ;  "Redbird"(1880);  "Madeline" 
(1881);  "Queenie  Hetherton"  (1883);  "Christ- 
mas Stories"  (1884);  "Bessie's  Fortune"  (1885); 
"Gretchen"  (1887);  "Marguerite"  (1891);  "Dr. 
Hathern's  Daughters  "  (1895)  ;  and  "Paul  Rolston" 
(1897).  With  her  husband,  Daniel  Holmes,  to  whom 
she  was  married  about  1853,  she  removed  to  Ver- 
sailles, Ky. ;  later,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,became  herhome. 
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BODGERS,  Arthur,  lawyer,  was  born  In  Con- 
cord, Knox  CO.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  6,  1848,  son  of  James 
M.  and  Malvina  (Galbraith)  Rodgers.      His  ances- 
tors on  both  sides  were  of  old  colonial  stock,  nota- 
ble from  the  earliest  times  in  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
served  as  one  of  "  Marion's  men"  in  the  Carolina 
campaigns.   His  paternal  grandfather  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cowpens  in  the  revolution,  and  was  with  Gen. 
Jackson  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815.  Arthur 
attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native  county  and 
was  a  student  at  Ewing  and  Jefferson  College  until 
it  was  closed  by  the  war.  In  June,  1864,  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  California,  and  continuing  his 
studies  for  a  year  at  Los  Gatos  and  at  Lexington, 
Santa  Clara  co.,  he  entered  the  state  normal  school, 
San  Francisco,  and  was  graduated  in  1866.     He  was 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Hol- 
lister,  Cal,  until  August,  1870,  and  then  spent  two 
years  as  studcnt-at-large  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, being  graduated  with  the  class  of  1872.    He 
began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Wright  &  Nourse, 
San    Francisco,    was   admitted   to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  California  in  January,  1875,  and 
after  an  additional  six  months  of  study  began  prac- 
tice on  his  own  account.     In  1876  he  was  appointed 
by  the  probate  court  to  represent  the  absent  heirs- 
devisees  of  John  S.  Manson,  whose  estate  was  valued 
at    $800,000.      Among    the 
many  answers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  executors  was 
a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a 
Brooklyn  dentist,  which  re- 
sulted in  establishing  his  re- 
lationship  to   the  deceased 
with  $42,000  as  liis  share  of 
the  property.     Mr.  Rodgers 
received  a  fee  of  $33,000  in 
this  case;  and  the  next  year 
another  $33, 000  as  reward  for 
a  successful  suit  against  the 
city  for  damages  to  property 
by  the  Kearny  anti-Chinese 
riots.     He  visited  Europe  in 
1878,  and  in  1880  started  on  a 
two  years'  tourof  the  world, 
resuming    his    professional 
practice  upon  its  completion. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  University 
of  California  for  an  unexpired  term  of  seven  years 
and  in  1890  was  reappointed  for  a  full  .sixteen.  With 
the  increasing  reputation  of  his  professional  success 
and  large  public-spiritedness,  Mr.  Rodgers  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  addresses  and  orations  at  many 
public  gatherings  and  on  important  occasions.     As 
legal  adviser  of  three  successive  governors,  he  at- 
tained an  honorable  reputation  which  has  caused  his 
name  to  be  prominently  mentioned  as  candidate  for 
the  highest  elective  offices.     He  has,  however  in- 
variably declined,  havingneverbeenan  office-seeker. 
In  May,  1894,  Judge  Van  R.   Paterson,  one  of  the 
ablest  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  re- 
?ig°ed  from  the  bench  to  form  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Rodgers  in  his  increasing  and  exacting  practice- 
and  the  firm  of  Rodgers  &  Paterson  has  since  been 
among  the  foremost  in  varied  civil  and  probate  busi- 
ness.    Mr.  Rodgers'  remarkable  grasp  of  situations 
and    keen  power  of  analysis  were  especially  ex- 
emplified in  the  celebrated  "squatter  cases  "  in  San 
b  rancisco,  on  the  matter  of  lands  for  which  no  govern- 
ment patent  was  obtainable;  and  in  the  Walkeriev 
wi  1  contest,  where,  after  a  keen  litigation,  he  won  a 
halt  million  for  the  widow  of  William  Walkeriev 
contestant   on  the  statute  forbidding  trusts  in  per- 
petuity.   But  probably  the  most  notable  of  his  pro- 
bate cases  was  the  contest  over  the  will  of  Henry 
Martm,  a  successful  miner,  who  died  in  1893  leaving 


a  fortune  of  about  $400,000  to  his  widow.     About 
one  month  after  the  probate  of  his  will  the  widow  of 
his  brother  produced  a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
later  utterance,  in  which  one-third  of  the  estate  was 
devised  to  her  own  child.     In  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  alleged  that  Henry  Martin  had 
called  at  her  home  three  days  before  his  death  and 
entrusted  a  large  envelope  to  her  landlady,  which  hav- 
ing been  mislaid  and  overlooked  had  beendiscovered 
by  accident.     This  apparently  straightforward  story 
was  completely  riddled  on  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Rodgers,  who  showed  conclusively  that  the  decedent 
had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  his  sister-in-law 
for  years.     By  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  he  ex- 
hibited the  two  documents  in  juxtaposition,  pointing 
out  the  marked  contrasts  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
two,  and  the  later  alleged  will  was  pronounced  a 
forgery.     The  case  required  months  in  preparation, 
the  trial  lasting  over  ten  weeks  with  the  elaborate 
pleadings  and  close  examination  of  the  numerous 
witnesses.     Among  large  cases  now  in  charge  of  the 
firm  are:  Bowdoin  College  vs.  Merritt,  Involving  the 
Garcelon  estate  of  $1,250,000,  and  contests  in  the  es- 
tate of  James  G.  Fair,  involving  ten  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions.    Apart  from  his  high  professional  reputation, 
Mr.  Rodgers  enjoys  a  well-merited  social  popularity, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  University,  the  Pacific-Union, 
the  Bohemian,  the  Chit  Chat  and  other  clubs.    On 
May  15,  1895,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A., 
widow  of  Alexander  Montgomery,   a  well-known 
California  pioneer  and  philanthropist. 

HAWTHORNE,  William,  colonist,  was  born 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1607.  In  1630  he  sailed 
in  the  ship  Arbella  with  John  Winthrop,  and  settled 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  removed  to  Salem  when 
Hugh  Peters  was  minister  there,  and  became  one 
of  its  most  useful  citizens,  and  its  representative 
to  the  general  court.  Johnson  says  that  he  was 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  assembly.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Winthrop,  and  often  opposed  to  Endicott, 
who  glided  with  the  popular  stream.  It  was  Mr 
Hawthorne's  opinion,  which  he  publicly  advanced 
and  supported,  that  none  but  men  of  property  were 
qualified  for  civil  offices.  He  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  council  ought  to  be  permanent.  This  politi- 
cal tenet  was  the  subject  of  a  treatise,  which  Mr. 
Saltonstall  wrote  in  1642,  and  which  was  highly 
censured.  Mr.  Norris,  the  minister  of  the  church 
in  Salem,  answered  it,  and  his  reply  was  handsomely 
commended  by  Gov.  Winthrop.  In  1650  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  first  upon  record.  He  was  veiy  influen- 
tial in  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  for  many  years, 
and  whatever  his  former  opinions  had  been,  he 
drank  deeply  of  the  republican  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land in  his  latter  days.  He  was  one  of  the  ' '  obnox- 
ious characters,"  whom  King  Charles  II.  required 
to  be  sent  to  England,  when  he  mentioned  five  per- 
sons who  were  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the 
colony ;  and  in  the  letter  described  two  by  name : 
Mr.  Bellingham  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  The  court  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  send  them,  although  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  influential  persons 
in  the  province,  that  it  would  be  best  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  the  king.  But  their  conduct  was  censured, 
and  the  governor,  calling  the  court  together,  desired 
that  the  elders  might  be  present  and  they  gave 
advice  against  it.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  as  reputable 
for  his  piety  as  for  his  political  integrity.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  constitution  of  the  New  England 
churches,  and,  whenever  occasion  required,  was 
ready  to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  brethren  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  elders.  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author.  He 
was  a  magistrate  in  1676,  and  died  in  1681. 
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MILLER,  Charles  Henry,  artist  and  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  New  Yoi-k  city,  March  20,  1843, 
son  of  Jacob  and  Jane  (Matilda)  Miller.  His  an- 
cestors on  his  father's  side  came  from  Nykirk,  Hol- 
land, to  New  Amsterdam  in  1651,  the  family  name 
being  originally  De  Muldor.  On  his  mother's  side 
are  the  Ohattertons,  Taylors  and  Oakleys,  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  Westchester  county.  From  early  boy- 
hood Mr  Miller  evinced  decided  talent,  which,  be- 
ing developed  by  study  from  nature,  soon  brought 
him  into  prominence  and  won  him  success.  He  ex- 
hibited his  first  picture,  "  The  Challenge  Accepted," 
at  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  1860.  In  1863  he  was 
given  the  degree  of  M.D.  by  the 
New  York  Homoeopathic  College, 
receiving  his  diploma  from  the 
hands  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
president.  In  1864  he  made  his 
first  voyage  to  Europe  as  surgeon 
of  the  Harvest  Queen.  Three 
years  later  he  again  went  to  the 
continent,  where  for  three  years 
he  studied  in  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy,  the  atelier  of  Adolph 
Lier,  and  also  in  the  galleries  of 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden  and 
Vienna.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
-emy  of  Design  (having  exhibited 
'A  Long  Island  Homestead" 
and  other  views  near  Queens). 
Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  an  academician.  He 
was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  exposition 
at  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1877,  as  a  member  of  the 
memorable  arrangement  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  effected  the  recognition  of  ad- 
vancing American  art.  In  1878  he  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Massachusetts  Association.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Art 
Club  of  New  York  ;  and  in  1874  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists.  In  1883  he  exhibited 
Long  Island  landscapes  at  the  Paris  salon,  and  the 
next  year  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
committee  of  the  Munich  International  exposition. 
At  the  New  Orleans  exposition  in  1885  he  was 
awarded  the  Reed  gold  medal ;  and  in  the  same 
year  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Art 
in  America, "  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Carl  de  Mul- 
dor. Among  his  important  works  are  ' '  High  Bridge 
from  Hariem  Lane  "  ;  "  New  York  from  New  Jersey 
Shore  "  ;  "  Sunset  at  Easthampton,  L.  I.  "  ;  "  Birth- 
place of  John  Howard  Payne  "  ;  "On  the  Road  to 
Market "  ;  also  a  series  o'f  emblematic  subjects : 
"The  Emblem  of  Universal  Peace  "  ;  "The  Ending 
of  a  Tempest  in  the  Tyrol";  " The  Whirlwind  of 
Fate  "  ;  "  Tree  Murderers  at  My  Banquet  of  Oaks  "  ; 
and  "Farewell  to  Men  of  War."  Bayard  Taylor 
called  him  "the  artistic  discoverer  of  the  little  con- 
tinent of  Long  Island,"  and  his  principal  pictures 
represent  the  scenery  of  that  part  of  New  York 
state,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  at  Queens. 

TRYON,  Dwight  William,  artist,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1849.  His  elementary 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  began 
■business  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a  leading  book- 
seller and  publisher  of  Hartford.  During  intervals 
that  could  be  spared  from  business  he  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  art,  which  had  early  developed 
and  had  become  a  passion.  He  left  the  book-store 
in  1874,  established  himself  in  a  studio  and  began 
landscape-painting.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  art  schools,  studying  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  under  Jacquesson  de  la  Chevreuse, 
Charles  F.    Daubigny  and  Jean  Baptiste   Antoine 


Guillemet.  In  1881  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  two 
oils,  one  marine,  "On  the  Maas,"  and  one  landscape, 
"Harvest  Time  in  Normandy."  He  returned  to 
America  in  1881  and  took  a  studio  in  New  York 
city.  In  1886  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
American  Art  Association  for  his  "  Daybreak,"  and 
in  1887  a  similar  medal  for  "Moonlight."  In  1887  he 
was  awarded  the  second  Hallgarten  prize,  |300,  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  in  1889  the  Webb 
prize,  $300,  at  the  Society  of  American  Artists  ex- 
hibition. He  also  won  the  Ellsworth  prize,  $300,  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  exhibition,  and  the  Palmer 
prize,  $500,  at  the  interstate  exposition,  Chicago;  in 
1891  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the  first  class  at 
the  Munich  international  exposition;  in  1893  awarded 
thirteen  medals  at  the  World's  Columbian  exposition, 
Chicago.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Hartford  school  of  art,  and  professor  of  art  at  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  of  the  American 
Water  Color  Society. 

BRANDT,  Carl  Ludwig:,   artist,  was  born  at 
Holstein,    Germany,    Sept.   33,    1831,    grandson  of 
Michael  Brandt,  M.D.,  founder  of  the  famous  Ham- 
burg hospital.     The  latter's  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Erdmann  Neumeister,  for  fifty  years  chief  chaplf in 
of  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  Germany  aid 
court  preacher  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfeis. 
Dr.  Neumeister  was  the  author  of  many  theological 
works,  also  of  700  hymns,  and  of  such  powerful 
letters  against  dogmatic  theology  that  the  monarchs 
of  Prussia,  Great  Britain  and  Holland  begged  the 
senate  of  Hamburg  to  silence  him.     Thirty  years 
later  the  triumphant  divine  thanked  God  that  he 
had  enlightened  the  greatest  potentates.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  term  of  service  as  chief  chaplain,  a 
medal  bearing  his  image  was  struck,  and  he  was  ad- 
ditionally honored  by  having  his  portrait  hung  in 
St.  Jacobi's  Church  by  the  side  of  Martin  Luther's. 
Mr.  Brandt  began  the  study  of  drawing  under  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  six  ;  received  instruction  from 
a  graduate  of  the  Copenhagen  Art  Academy,  from 
the  time  he  was  eleven  until  he  was  fourteen,  and 
then  became  a  pupil  of  the  presi- 
dent   of    the    Guild  of  Master 
Painters  at  Hamburg.     The  or- 
dinary term  of  study  there  was 
five  years,  but  the  youth  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  that  in  less 
than  three  years    he  was  able 
to  apply  for  a  diploma,  produc- 
ing a  large  oil  painting  that  en- 
titled him  to  this  honor.     The 
members  of  the  guild  thereupon 
celebrated  this  almost  unparal- 
leled feat  by  drinking  his  health 
from  a  jewelled  goblet  of  golden 
Rhine  wine.     The  first  portrait 
he   produced    was    of    himself, 
and  excited  so  much  favorable 
comment  that  orders  began  to 
come   to   him,    and    he    might 
have    grown    wealthy  had    not 
the  Schleswig  Holstein  war  broken  out.    Dunng  the 
last  year  of  this  confiict  (1851)  he  served  as  a  volun- 
teer    In  1853  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  families  like  the  Roosevelts  and  of 
Chief -Justice  Nelson  of  the  supreme  court.     In  1863 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  The  period  1865-68  was  spent  in  Europe, 
in  studying  the  old  masters  in  the  great  galleries  of 
London    Paris,  Beriin,  Vienna,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome  and  Naples,  iu  painting  from  nature  m  the 
various  countries  visited,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  society  of  Kaulbach,  Schnorr,  and  other  noted 
artists.  Some  reproductions  of  pictures  by  Rem- 
brandt and  Rubens  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  were 
highly  praised  by  Prince  George  of  Saxony  and  the 
princess,  herself  an  artist.  He  returned  to  New 
York  to  continue  portrait  painting  and  to  meet  with 
greater  favor  than  ever;  having  among  his  new 
patrons  the  Astors.  George  Appleton,  Dr.  John  H. 
Draper,  and  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson  of  Savannah.  In 
1872  Mr.  Brandt  was  elected  an  academician  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  in  1883  was  elected 
a  member  of  its  council.  He  spent  the  year  1881  in 
Europe,  and  in  1883  was  called  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
become  director  of  the  Telfair  Art  Academy,  an  in- 
stitution which  he  developed  to  its  present  condition 
of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  He  made  frequent 
trips  to  Europe  to  collect  art-works  for  the  academy ; 
has  painted  many  pictures  to  adorn  its  walls,  includ- 
ing "Apelles,"  "Praxiteles"  and  "Ictinus";  and 
has  sculptured  busts  of  heroic  size  of  Aristotle  and 
Humboldt,  and  a  "Head  of  Christ,"  which  stand 
in  its  galleries.  Pew  men  have  had  such  opportuni- 
ties or  so  improved  them,  and  the  academy  is  a 
monument  to  his  taste  and  his  enthusiastic  work  in 
its  behalf.  The  South  in  general  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  ;  for  the  quickening  of  interest  in  art 
matters  in  other  cities  has  been  due  to  his  efforts  in 
Savannah.  Mr.  Brandt  was  married  in  New  York 
in  1860  to  Isabel  Montgomery  Beadle,  whose  por- 
trait, now  in  the  Telfair  Academy,  was  exhibited  in 
the  Munich  exposition  of  1883,  and  received  the  high- 
est encomiums  from  Dr.  F.  Becht. 

EGGLESTON,  Benjamin  Osro,  artist,  was 
born  at  Belvidere,  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.,  Jan.  23,  1867, 
son  of  Hubert  Newbury  and  Caroline  (Nelson)  Eg- 
gleston,  the  latter  beiug  a  native  of  Norway.  A 
great-grandfather,  Martin  Bushnell,  served  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  his  own  father  was  a  ser- 
geant in  the  6th  Minnesota  volunteers  during  the 
civil  war.  Hubert  Eggleston,  who  was  of  old  Con- 
necticut stock,  was  born  at  Burton,  Geauga  co.,  O., 
removed  with  his  family  to  Lake  City,  Slinn. ,  and 
in  1878  to  Redwood  county  in  the  same  state,  where 
he  had  taken  a  soldier's  homestead. 
Tliere  young  Eggleston  lived  until 
he  was  seventeen;  working  on  his 
father's  farm  in  summer  and  attend- 
ing the  high  school  at  Marshall  in  the 
winter;  giving  every  leisure  moment 
to  art  in  some  form,  having  had  from 
boyhood  a  taste  and  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  painting.  His  parents  recog- 
nized his  ability,  but  beiug  poor, 
were  unable  to  give  him  the  proper 
scliooling ;  hence  he  determined  to 
work  his  own  way  upward  in  the 
profession,  and  leaving  the  farm, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  where  an  uncle 
was  living,  and  by  painting  portraits 
and  teaching,  supported  himself  and 
saved  about  |150.  With  this  he 
went  to  jNlinneapolis  and  entered  the 
art  school,  which  liad  just  been  opened,  under  the 
direction  of  Douglas  Volk,  and  remained  a  year, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies,  but  se- 
cured the  position  of  staff  artist  on  the  Minneapolis 
"Tribune."  For  two  years  he  worked  steadily 
with  his  pen,  keeping  on  with  brush  work  at  odd 
times,  but  ill  health  forced  him  to  give  up  work,  and 
about  1890  he  removed  to  Geneva,  O.,  where  his 
parents  were  then  living.  Recovering  his  health 
he  went  East  in  the  fall  of  1890  and  settled  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Buck- 
ley of  the  "Christian  Advocate,"  Mark  Hoyt  and 
others,  for  whom  he  did  portrait  work.  In  1891  he 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  De- 


sign two  pictures,  "The  Model"  and  "The  Cast 
Vender,"  and  to  that  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  "Thoughts."  He  has  since  been  a  regular 
contributor,  attaining  marked  success.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1895  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  and  re- 
mained about  a  year;  painting  during  that  period  a 
large  picture  "Le  Temps  qui  Passe,"  which  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon  of 
1896.  It  represents  three  beautiful  female  figures, 
personifying  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future, 
moving  along  in  front  of  father  Time.  Among 
other  pictures  by  this  artist  are-  "Indolence,"  rep- 
resenting a  young  lady  reclining  on  a  divan,  in  her 
boudoir;  "  A  June  Morning  "  ;  "  A  Spanish  Girl "  ; 
"The  Harvest  Lunch";  "A  Moment's  Rest"; 
' '  Indian  Summer  "  ;  "  Springtime  " ;  "  In  a  Country 
Flower  Garden"  ;  "  Afternoon  in  the  Marsh,"  and 
"The  Harvest";  the  last  exhibited  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1896.  Mr.  Eggleston  is  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Club,  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Guild,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Kit  Kat  Club  of  New  York.  He 
is  ranked  among  the  idealists,  though  not  incapable 
of  realistic  or  detailed  work.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  he  has  the  gift  of  impart- 
ing to  subjects  realistically  treated  the  poetry  of  his 
own  nature,  thus  lifting  them  far  above  the  level 
of  "faithful  transcripts"  of  nature  and  life. 

WILMARTH,  Iiemuel  Everett,  artist,  was 
born  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1835,  son  of 
Benoni  and  Fanny  (Fuller)  Wilmarth.  He  is  de- 
scended on  both  sides  from  old  Puritan  stock.  His 
father  having  died  while  he  was  quite  young  and  his 
mother  removing  to  Boston,  he  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  afterward 
learned  the  trade  of  a  watchmaker.  His  taste  for  art 
showed  itself  early  in  life,  but  his  first  instruction  in 
drawing  was  received  in  the  evening  classes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  while  working 
at  his  trade  in  Philadelphia.  Removing  afterward 
to  Brooklyn,  he  attended  the  evening  classes  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  which 
werethenheld  in  thelofts  of  abuilding  on  Thirteenth 
street  near  Broadway.  In  1859  he  went  abroad  to 
begin  the,  serious  study  of  art.  After  spending  three 
and  a  half  years  in  Munich  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship and  enjoyed  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
famous  Kaulbach,  then  director  of  the  academy,  he 
went  to  Paris  and  remained  there  two  and  a  half  years, 
a  pupil  in  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Gerome.  About  the  time  of  his  return  to 
America  there  began  the  remarkable  awakening  of 
interest  in  art  education,  which  has  since  extended  its 
influence  over  our  country,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  schools  of  art  in  most  of  our  cities.  In  response 
to  the  newly-aroused  impulse  he  devoted  much 
energy  to  the  formation  and  instruction  of  drawing 
classes  in  the  then  existing  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Tlie  success  of  these  classes  in  point  of 
numbers  and  excellence  of  work,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  council  of  the  National  Academy 
and  in  January,  1870,  he  was  appointed  professor  and 
givsn  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  institution.  This 
position  he  filled  tor  twenty  years.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  facilities  furnished  to  art  students  in  the 
metropolis  for  the  study  of  the  living  model  were 
greatly  extended,  and  the  standard  of  work  done  in 
the  schools  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. He  was  elected  a  national  academician  in 
1873.  Among  his  best  known  paintings  may  be 
named  ' '  The  Last  Hours  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  " 
( 1866) ; ' '  The  Winner  Shall  Wear  the  Crown  " ;  "  The 
Pick  of  the  Orchard"  (1878);  "Jack's  Return," 
(1879)  ;  "  Ingratitude  "  ;  "  Left  in  Charge  "  ;  and 
"  From  Sunny  Italy."    Mr.   Wilmarlh's  paintings 
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are  distinguished  for  careful  finish  and  elaborate 
realization.  He  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Emma 
Belinda,  daughter  of  William  Barrett  of  Essex,  Eng- 
land. 

FEKE,  Robert,  artist,  was  born  in  Newport, 
E.  I.,  about  1735.  He  was  of  the  second  generation 
of  a  Dutch  family,  that,  in  the  early  colonization  of 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  settled  at  the  head  of  Oyster 
Bay.  Robert  Peke  became  a  Baptist,  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  zealous  Friend,  was  so  incensed  that 
he  followed  him  to  the  water,  "and  forbade  the 
administering  of  the  rite,"  on  penalty  of  disinheriting 
him.  This  opposition  induced  the  young  man  to  go 
to  sea,  and  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  Europe,  during 
a  time  of  war,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed to  Spain.  "While  there  in  prison,  he  obtained 
paints  and  brushes,  and  whiled  away  the  dreary 
hours  in  painting  rude  sketches,  that  finally  sold  for 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  passage  home. 
Returning  to  Newport,  he  married  an  estimable  lady, 
of  English  parentage.  Though  she  was  a  Friend, 
he  remained  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  It  is  said  that  he  would  accom- 
pany his  wife  to  the  door  of  her  meeting-house,  and, 
there  leaving  her,  pass  on  to  his  own.  He  continued 
his  career  as  an  artist  in  Newport  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  having  but  little  opportunity  to  take 
lessons  from  others,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  con- 
dition of  art  culture  in  the  country  at  that  time.  In 
1746  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he  painted  sev- 
eral portraits  that  won  great  praise,  and  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  his 
time.  A  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Gov.  Wanton, 
executed  by  him,  a  flue  evidence  of  his  skill,  is  in 
the  Redwood  library  at  Newport.  Portraits  of  him- 
self and  wife  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bullock 
family  in  Providence,  but  these  are  unfinished.  He 
died  in  Bermuda,  about  the  year  1770,  leaving  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  son,  John,  became  a 
shipmaster,  and  was  finally  lost,  with  his  crew,  in 
the  English  channel. 

SICHABDS,  T.  Addison,  author-artist,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  Dec.  3,  1830,  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  and  Anne  G.  Richards.  The  family 
came  to  New  York  in  1831,  and  soon  after  settled  in 
Georgia,  where  most  of  them  have  lived  ever  since. 
At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Richards 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  a  13mo  manuscript 
volume  of  some  150  pages,  which  he  illustrated  with 
many  water-color  pictures,  vividly  indicating  at  that 
stage  of  his  career  the  nature  of  his  life's  woi-k.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  prepared  a  handsomely-illus- 
trated holiday  work  on  flower  painting,  entitled"  The 
American  Artist,"  which  was  published  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  Three  years  later  he  made  the  drawings  and 
wrote  portions  of  the  text  of  "Georgia Illustrated," 
a  beautiful  quarto  volume  of  fine  steel  engravings. 
At  this  time  he  was  called  by  Horace  Greeley,  in  the 
"New  Yorker,"  "  the  Doughty  of  the  South,"  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  trio  of  the  only  distinguished  paint- 
ers who,  at  that  early  date,  represented  landscape 
art  in  America.  About  that  time  he  wrote  "The 
Romance  of  American  Landscape  "  for  Messrs.  Lea- 
vitt  and  Allen  of  New  York,  a  holiday  quarto 
volume  of  stories,  profusely  embellished  with  pictures 
of  American  scenery  by  himself  and  other  artists. 
Following  this  work,  he  prepared  for  the  Appletons 
their  illustrated  guide  book  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas.  In  the  early  fifties  he  became  a  con- 
stant and  popular  contributor,  and  so  continued  fof 
many  years,  of  illustrated  articles,  both  text  and 
drawings,  to  "Harper's  Magazine."  Among  these 
were  ' '  Sunnyside,  the  Home  of  Washington  Irving  " ; 
"  Idlewild,  the  Home  of  N.  P.  Willis  ";  "  The  Rice 
Lands  of  the  South";  "New  York  Circumnaviga- 
ted"; " The Croton  Aqueduct";  "The Central  Park"; 
"The  Adiroudacks";    "The   Connecticut   River"; 
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"The  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  Rivers."    He 
was  a  reg-ular  contributor  to  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Gazette"  and  to  the  "  Orion,"  a  southern  monthly 
magazine,  writing  many  novelettes  and  tales,  some  of 
which|were  reproduced  in  book  form,  entitled  "Sum- 
mer Stories  of  the  South."    Among  his  more  recent 
art  publications  is  "Pictures  and  Painters,"  a  large 
and  costly  royal  quarto  of  steel  engravings  by  vari- 
ous artists,  with  descriptive  and  biographical  text. 
The  author  at  this  period  of  his  life  made  many 
other  magazine  and  book  illustrations.     On  the  com- 
pletion of  Cooper  Union,  in  1858,  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Woman's  School  of  Design,  the  first 
department  opened  in  the   institute,  and  this   he 
organized    on   lines    that   are 
still    followed     substantially, 
and     with      great      success. 
His   pupils  numbered  before 
the  close  of  the  first  season 
over  300.     He  was  president 
for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
New    York    Sketch    Club,   a 
popular    and    successful    so- 
ciety,  including  many  of  the 
young  artists  of  the  time.     He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders, 
and  for  a  time  served  as  secre- 
tary, of  the  Artists'  Fund  So- 
ciety of  New  York;  was  a  trus- 
tee and  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Gallery,  the  collections  of 
which  were  ultimately  placed 
in  the  Historical  Society.     He 
has  been   all  his  professional 
life  a  contributor  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  having 
been  represented  in  every  annual  exhibition  for  over 
half  a  century.     He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
academy  in  1848,  and  was  made  an  academician  in 
1851.     In   1853    he  was   elected  a  member  of  the 
council   and  its  corresponding  secretary,  and  filled 
the  office  for  forty  consecutive  years,  withdrawing 
finally  in  1893.     He  was  appointed  professor  of  art 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1867, 
under  the  chancellorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris,  and 
held  the  office  for  twenty-five  years,  when  he  was 
made  emeritus  professor  of  art.  He  was  also  honored 
by  the  university,  under  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  with  the  degree  of  A.M. 
His  earlier  easel  work  was  in  portraiture,  as  was  the 
custom  of  most  painters  of  the  time,  when  the  spe- 
cialty of  landscape  was  not  so  popular  and  remun- 
erative as  in  after  years.  Many  of  his  pictures  of  this 
class  remain  as  heirlooms  in  southern  homes.     He 
was    for    some  years    a    student  of    the  National 
Academy,  and  worked  for  a  time  in  the  atelier  of 
the  eminent  painter,  Daniel  Huntington.     His  mas- 
ters in  landscape,  however,  were  the  rivers  and  lakes 
and  the  mountains  and  glens  of  the  great  teacher. 
Nature,  of  whom  he  has  ever  been  an  earnest  and 
faithful  worshiper.     The   artist  in  his  specialty  of 
landscape-painting,  embraced,  in  the  course  of  many 
industrious  years,  many  and  various  subjects  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  scenes  in  most  sections  of  America 
and  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy.     Among  them  may 
be  named  "TheEdisto  River  in  South  Carolina"; 
"The  Spirit  of  Solitude "  suggested  by  Shelley's 
"Alastor";  "  On  the  River  Rhine";  "LakeThiln" 
and  "LakeBrienz"  in  Switzerland ;  "Souvenir  of  the 
Adirondack  Lakes";  "The  Indian  Paradise;  or,  the 
Dream  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Groxmds";  "The 
Deserted  Village";  "The  Happy  Valley";  "War-, 
wick  Castle";  "Lake  Lucerne";  "The  Chateau  of 
Chillon";  "The  Delaware  Water  Gap,"  and  "The 
Live  Oaks  of  the  South,"  many  of  which  were  shown 
at  the  National  Academy  exhibitions.     The  artist  is 
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a  brother  of  the  well-known  poet  and  scientist, 
Prof.  William  C.  Richards,  and  of  the  popular 
southern  poetess,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  DuBose  of  Sparta, 
Ga.  He  married,  in  1857,  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
L.  D.  Anthony  of  Providence,  K.I.  She  was  an  ac- 
complished lady,  and  a  writer  of  marked  ability, 
author  of  "Jessie  Allison"  and  numerous  popular 
juvenile  and  Christmas  stories.  She  died  Nov.  30, 
1894,  leaving  no  children. 

SMILIjIE,  Greorge  Henry,  artist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  29,  1840,  son  of  James  and 
Catharine  (Van  Valkenbiirgh)  Smillie.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  an  eminent 
engraver  of  landscapes,  on  steel  ;  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  New  York  state  and  of 
Dutch  descent.  One  other  son 
became  an  artist,  and  thus  George 
Smillie  grewup  in  an  art  atmosphere 
and  among  pictures,  but  showed 
no  decided  leaning  towai'd  the  pro- 
fession until  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  After  a  short  ex- 
perience in  an  office,  and  finding 
that  he  had  no  taste  for  busi- 
ness, he  turned  toward  art,  work- 
ing with  his  pencil  for  a  while 
under  his  father's  direction,  and  in 
1861  entered  tlie  studio  of  James 
M.  Hart,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
latter's  fame  as  a  landscape  painter. 
After  a  period  of  study  with  Mr. 
Hart,  he   set    up   a   studio   with 

a     fellow-pupil     in      Dodworth's 

studio  building.  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twenty-sixth  street,  exhibiting  his  first  work 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1862.  In 
1864  he  exhibited  "  Sunny  Brook  Farm,''  on  which 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy.  He 
spent  his  summers  sketching,  chiefly  among  the 
White  and  Adirondack  mountains,  until  the  summer 
of  1871  when  he  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacitic  slope,  spending  two  months  in  the  Yose- 
mite  valley.  "  Under  the  Pines  of  the  Yosemite  at 
Evening  "  was  exhibited  the  next  winter  as  the  first 
fruit  of  this  trip.  In  1872  he  brought  out  his  "  A 
Lake  in  the  Woods,"  composed  from  studies  on  the 
Ausable  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks.  This  picture 
was  his  most  ambitious  attempt  at  that  time,  being 
three  feet  by  five  feet,  and  received  very  favorable 
notice.  In  the  winter  of  1874  he  visited  Florida, 
and  painted  "A  Florida  Lagoon,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited the  following  seasonal  the  academy.  "A 
Goat  Pasture,"  in  1879,  marked  a  decided  change  of 
method  and  subject  and  was  highly  commended. 
In  1883  he  painted  "On  the  Merrimack  River," 
which  was  purchased  for  Mr.  Lidderdale  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  caused  him  to  be  elected  an 
academician.  Heniy  Irving,  the  actor,  purchased 
in  1883  "At  Marblehead  Neck,"  and  commissicned 
a  companion,  "Autumn  Near  the  Sea."  In  1885 
Mr.  Smillie  went  abroad  for  observation  and  study, 
although  his  aim  always  was  to  be  an  American 
painter  of  American  subjects.  On  his  return  he 
painted  "Light  and  Shadow  Along  the  Shore," 
which  was  purchased  for  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia;  afterwards.  "Mornine  on  the  Maine 
Coast,"  purchased  by  tlie  Jacksonville  (111.)  Art 
Association;  "On  the  Merrimack,"  purchased  by 
the  Boston  Art  Club  ;  "  On  the  Massachusetts  Coast," 
purchased  by  George  I.  Seney.  Mr.  Smillie  was  an 
early  member  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society, 
and  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  at  its  exhibitions. 
For  several  years  he  was  its  treasurer  and  on  its 
board  of  control.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Academy  and  its  recording 
secretaiy  for  a  number  of  years.     In  1881  he  was 


married  to  Nellie  S.  Jacobs,  an  artist,  and  one  of 
three  lady  members  of  the  Water  Color  Society. 
They  have  three  sons. 

GILLAM,  Beruhard,  cartoonist,  was  born  in 
Bambury,  England,  in  October,  1856.     He  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1866,  and  after 
three  years  at  school  in  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  under- 
took the  study  of  law,  but  his  artistic  temperament 
asserted  itself  so  strongly  that  he  turned  to  the  study 
of  engraving.     Later  he  secured  employment  as  an 
illustrator  of  serials  in  weekly  story  papers,  which 
he  supplemented  by  making  crayon  and  oil  portraits, 
designing  show  cards,  and  engraving  wherever  he 
could  find  work  to  do.     Mr.  Gillam  never  took  a 
drawing  lesson,  but  he  came  of  a  gifted  family, 
his  father  and  two  of  his  tliree  brothers  being  artists. 
Mr.  Gillam  was  skillful  in  catching  a  likeness,  and 
after  working  on  various   illustrated   periodicals, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  take  up  the  work  of 
portrait-painting.     He  determined  to  make  a  picture 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  rest  his  fame  on  the 
result.     He  obtained  a  photograph  of    the   great 
preacher  and  labored  patiently  and  zealously  until 
he  had  made  a  very  fine  and  lifelike  picture  of  the 
Brooklyn   orator.     Then  wrapping  it  carefully  in 
paper,  he  visited  Mr.  Beecher'a  residence  early  in 
the  morning.     A  motley  crowd  of  early  callers  was 
sitting  in  the  parlor.     Mr.  Beecher  finally  appeared 
at  the  folding  doors,  and  each  visitor  waited  his  turn 
to  present  his  case.     Gillam  shrunk  into  a  comer  to 
escape  observation  until  the  crowd  had  gone.     Fin- 
ally his  turn  came.     Mr.  Beecher,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  said  :     "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  boy  1" 
Mr.  Gillam  proceeded,  with  hesitating  and  trembling 
hands,  to  undo  his  precious  package,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  best  he  could,  explained  that  he  was  an 
artist  in  search  of  recognition,  and  that  he  had  come 
to  Mr.  Beecher  for  counsel  and  advice.     The  gjeat 
preacher  was  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
young  man,  and  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  picture, 
and  quickly  arranged  that  Gillam  should  take  it  to  a 
popular  Brooklyn  store  and  place  it  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  show  window.     This  favor  from  the 
storekeeper   was   obtained    for   the   artist  by  the 
preacher,  and  also  the  privilege  of  receiving  orders 
at  the  store  for  portraits.     Within  a  few  days  Gillam 
had  received  orders  for  several  pictures  at  $15  each. 
Others  continued  to  come  in  and  he  felt  justified  in 
raising  his  price  to  $25,  to  $50,  and  finally  to  $75. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  success.     His  talent 
attracted  attention,  and  his  conspicuous  abilities,  in- 
defatigable industry  and  rare  judgment  soon  brought 
well-deserved  fame  and  fortune.     He  first  attracted 
attention  as  a  caricaturist  in  Leslie's   "  Pictorial,"  a 
weekly  published  by  one  of  Frank  Leslie's  sons. 
From  tlie  "  Pictorial"  he  went  to  the  '  'Graphic,"  and 
in  1879  was  engaged  by  Leslie's  "  Weekly."   During 
the  Garfield  campaign  he  worked   with    Nast  on 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  and  in  1881  joined  the  staff  of 
"Puck."    Some  two  or  three  years  later  he  estab- 
lished his  reputation  a.s  one  of  the  cleverest  cartoon- 
ists in  the  country,  and  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
Keppler,  with  whom  he  was  associated  on  "Puck," 
he   was    generally  recognized  as   the  leading   ex- 
ponent of  this  particular  kind  of  journalistic  work. 
He  became  part  owner  of  "Judge"  in  1886,  when 
W.  J.  Arkell  purchased  the  paper,  and  continued 
with  that  publication  until  his  death.     Mr.  Gillam 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  cartoons  on  political  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  claimed  that  his  caricatures,  for  a 
number  of  years,  proved  important  factors  in  the 
political  events  of  the  country.     In  1889  Mr.  Gil- 
lam married  Bartelle  Arkell,  daughter  of  Senator 
James  Arkell,  and  sister  of  William  J.  and  Bartlett 
Arkell,  of  "  Judge."   He  died  in Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  19,  1896. 
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EATON,  Wyatt,  artist,  was  born  at  Philips- 
burg,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  May  6, 1849,  son  of 
Jonathan  Wyatt  and  Mary  (Smith)  Eaton.  His  father 
was  a,  lumber  and   shipping  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, and  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.     Wyalt 
Eaton  began  the  study  of  art  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
at  the  same  time  also  beginning  to  paint  with  the 
eminent    artist,  Joseph    Orion    Eaton.     His    more 
serious  study  began  in  1872.     In  that  year  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  after  a  few  weeks  in  London,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Wliistler,  from  whom  he 
received  many  valuable  suggestions,  he  wenj    to 
Paris  and  entered  the  studio  of  GerSme  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  having  been  drawn  to  that  master 
by  admiration  for  liis  severity  of  drawing  and  free- 
dom in  composition.     For  the  next  four  years  liis 
time  was  divided  between  Paris  and  Barbizon,  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.     In  Paris  he  came  to  know 
Munkaczy,  from  whom  he  received  occasional  criti- 
cism, and  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Bastieu- 
Lepage,  Dagnan-Bouveret  and   otlier    young    men 
who  have  since  become  famous  in  their  native  land. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  Millet  who  drew  him  to 
Barbizon,  the  work  of  that  great  painter  exciting  in 
him  tlie  highest  admiration.     During  the  last  year  of 
his  life  in  Barbizon  he  had  rare  privilege  of  much 
intercourse  with  Millet,  with  wliose  family  he  has 
ever  since  been  on  terms  of  close  friendship.     He 
found  the  man  as  interesting  as  liis  work,  and  having 
been  one  of  the  very  few  American  painters  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  the  great 
artist,  after  repeated  requests  he  finally  embodied  his 
recollections  of  Millet  in  a  valuable  article  in  the 
"  Century  Magazine  "  for  May,  1889.  In  France  Mr. 
Eaton  did  not  give  his  time  wholly  to  the  work  of 
the  school,  but  painted  figure  subjects,  landscapes 
and  portraits,  exhibiting  at  the  salon  of  1874  his 
"Reverie,"  and  two  years  later  his  "Harvesters  at 
Rest."    Both  of   these  pictures  were  exhibited  in 
Paris  at  the  universal  exposition  of   1878.     Upon 
his  return  to  America  in  1876  he  became  a  teacher  in 
the  life  and  antique  classes  in  drawing  at  Cooper 
Institute,  and  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  being  one  of  the  found- 
ers, the  first  secretary,  and  later,  president  of  the 
society.     Mr.  Eaton's  first  important  works  after  his 
return  from  Europe  were  portraits  from   life  of 
the  poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  "Whittier, 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Holland,  which  were  engraved  for 
the    "Century    Magazine"  by  Mr.  T.  Cole.     He 
painted  a  few  peasant  subjects  in  Europe  during  the 
years  1884  and  1885,  and  an  occasional  representation 
of  the  nude  figure  has  been  exhibited;  but  of  late 
years  Mr.  Eaton  has  given  his  attention  chiefly  to 
portraiture,  and  has  won  equally  favorable  notice  for 
his  portraits  of  men  and  of  women.     His  sitters  in 
New  York  have  been  usually  people  prominent  in 
literary,  artistic  and  social  circles.     Of  his  more  re- 
cently exhibited  work  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  R.  "W. 
Gilder  and  "Man  with  Violin"  have  an  undisputed 
place  among  the   best  pictures   produced    in  this 
country.     The  years  1892  and  1893  Mr.  Eaton  spent 
chiefly  iu  Canada.  In  the  former  year  he  was  invited 
to  Montreal  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Sir  William  Daw- 
son, and  he  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  painting  some 
of  the  benefactors  of  McGill  University  and  other 
citizens  of  national  and  international  prominence. 

DE  VEAXTX,  James,  artist,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton 8.  C,  in  1813,  and  was  of  Huguenot  descent. 
His  grandfather,  Capt.  De  Veaux,  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  revolutionary  army,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and  died  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  at  Fort  Johnson  in  Charieston 
harbor.  His  father,  wlio  was  a  seaman,  was  killed 
by  pirates  in  1832,  and,  as  five  children  were  de- 


pendent on  the  personal  labor  of  their  mother.  James 
was  able  to  attend  scliool  but  a  short  time,  receiviug 
only  the  rudiments  of  an  education.     At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  became  a  clerk  iu  a  book  store,  where 
he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  reading  and  in  mak- 
ing pencil  sketches,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  customers  of  his  employer.     One  of  these  gen- 
tlemen forwarded  a  specimen  of  his  work  to  Wash- 
ington Allston,  who  spoke  in  high  praise  of  it,  and 
advised  that  tlie  youth  be  encouraged  to  study  ai't 
seriously,  suggesting  that  he  be  placed  under  Ches- 
ter Harding,   then   in  Washington,  or  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia.     Thereupon    a    few    generous    men 
raised  a  subscription  of  $300,  and  young  De  Veaux 
became  a  pupil  of  Jolin  R.  Smith  in  Philadelphia, 
continuing  his  studies  as  a  private  pupil  of  Inman, 
whose  influence  is  seen  in  his  early  work,  and  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  Sully,  as  well.     In  1833  he 
returned  to  the  South  and  began  his  public  career  at 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  devoting 
himself  to  portrait  painting,  having  as  his  patrons 
many  eminent  men.     The  winter  of  1835-36  was 
spent  in  Charleston,  where  several  prominent  citi- 
zens sat  to  him,  but  other  artists  less  gifted  were 
more  popular  there,  and  he  returned  to  Columbia. 
Soon  after  this  he  fell  into  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, being  morbidly  sensitive  and  easily  discour- 
aged, and  at  times  it  was  feared  that  his  reason 
would  give  way.     He  had  the  generous  nature  that 
usually  characterizes  persons  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  while  eager  to  acquire  fame,  he  was  fully 
as  eager  to  earn  money  for  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  lier  family,  and  to  assist  fellow-artists  who  were 
unfortunate.     The  liberality  of  Col.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton enabled  him  to  make  a  long-desired  visit   to 
Europe,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  he  sailed  for 
England,  where  he  received  attention  from  the  poet 
Rogers  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  would  have 
derived  great  profit  from    his  acquaintance  with 
them,  had  he  not  suffered  from  melancholia  dur- 
ing the  entire  time.     The  winter  of  1836-37  was 
spent  in  Paris,  in  copying  in  the  Louvre  and  in  study- 
ing in  an  art  scliool  in  tlie  evening;  he  did,  however, 
but  little  original  work,  being  still 
depressed  in  spirits.     A  copy  of 
Correggio"s  "Marriage of  St.  Cath- 
erine," sold  to  Hon.  Andrew  Ste- 
venson, U.  S.  minister  to  England, 
was  greatly  admired  iu  London, 
receiving  particular   praise   from 
such  eminent  artists  as  Wilkie  and 
Landseer.     Witli  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  spent  in  Belgium,  De 
Veaux  remained  in  France  during 
the  years  1837-38,   returning  re- 
gretfully to  the  United  States  in 
May,  1838.     The  summer  of  that 
year  was  spent  in  New  York  city. 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Clar- 
endon,   8.    C,   to  paint  portraits 
of  members  of  the  family  of  Col. 
John  S.  Manning.     The  winter  of  1838-39  and  the 
following  spring  were  passed  at  Columbia;  the  sum- 
mer of  1840  was  spent  chiefly  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  in 
the  family  of  Col.  John  8.  Preston,  where  he  exe- 
cuted several  orders;  then  returning  to  Columbia, 
he  remained  liard  at  work  until  the  summer  of 
1841.     Tlie  generosity  of    several   of   his  patrons 
enabled  him  to  visit  Europe  once  more,   and  in 
August,  1841,  he  sailed  from  New  York  city  for 
Liverpool.     After  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  Italian,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  there, 
inspired  by  tlie  art  treasures  of  the  city  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  he  began  a  large  original 
picture,  "  Christ  Administered  to  by  Angels.      He 
made  few  friends   even   among   his   countrymen, 
styling  artists  "the  most  disagreeable  associates. 
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but  found  a  few  with  whom  he  was  williug  to  make 
excursions  on  foot  among  the  picturesque  towns 
and  villages  of  Tuscany,  and  in  his  letters  home 
described  his  experiences  in  language  that  was  full 
of  poetry  and  color.  Rome  became  his  next  place 
of  residence,  and  there  be  copied  in  the  various 
galleries  and  executed  among  oiiginal  works,  "  The 
Bandit  at  Home";  "A  Pilgrim  Asleep  in  Sight  of 
St.  Peter's  Dome";  and  "The  Beggar  Girl."  The 
model  for  the  last  was  a  ragged  and  hungry  creat- 
ure whom  he  came  across  in  the  street,  and  whom 
with  characteristic  beueticence  he  clothed  and  fed 
from  his  own  scanty  store.  A  visit  to  Venice  was 
made  in  the  winter  of  1843-44,  and  then,  late  in  the 
season,  he  started  for  Florence,  inspired  anew  and 
impatient  to  resume  his  work.  Near  Bologna  he 
was  stopped,  and  as  his  passport  lacked  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Pope's  representative  at  Venice,  and 
that  part  of  the  counti-y  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  in  league 
with  the  revolutionists,  and  was  ordered  out  of  the 
town  where  he  had  been  detained.  It  was  neces- 
sary, then,  to  make  a  long  detour  to  avoid  the  Pope's 
possessions,  and  to  cross  one  of  the  wildest  ranges 
of  the  Apennines,  exposed  to  a  tieice  slorm  as  well, 
which  fixed  an  incurable  cold  upon  his  lungs. 
He  lived  but  two  months  after  reaching  Rome, 
where  his  truly  Cliri.stian  life  ended  on  April  28th. 
He  was  laid  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground,  and  a 
stone  was  erected  there  by  his  fellow-artists. 

SHAFLEIGrH,  Frank  Henry,  artist,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  7,  1842,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Hari-iet  N.  (Powers)  Shapleigh.  His  ancestoi's  were  of 
an  old  English  family, living  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  came  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  settling  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, and  after  leaving  the  high  school  he  was  allowed 
to  study  in  preparation  for  landscape  painting.  Early 
instruction  in  the  old  Lowell  Institute  drawing  school 
proved  of  great  advantage,  but 
after  a  year's  sketching  from  na- 
ture his  studies  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  the  civil  war.  He 
enlisted  in  the  45th  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  North  Carolina.  At  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  service  he 
opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  and  in 
1866  went  to  Paris,  where  he  stud- 
ied in  the  studio  of  fimile  Larabinet. 
After  two  years  of  study  and  exten- 
sive traveling  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  prominent  in  art  circles  there. 
For  many  years  his  summers  were 
passed  at  the  Crawford  Notch, 
White  Mountains,  where  he  had  an 
attractive  studio,  and  he  has  also 
sketched  much  in  Jackson,  N.  H., 
a  region  abounding  in  picturesque 
scenery.  For  several  winters  he  occupied  a  studio 
at  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  St.  Augu.stine,  Fla. 
Mr.  Shapleigh's  work  has  alwajs  been  landscape, 
and  his  paintings  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Most  of  his  paintings  have  been  in  oil, 
although  of  late  he  has  made  water-color  drawings 
that  have  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Shap- 
leigh was  married,  Oct.  19,  1870,  toMarv  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Ml-.  E.  B.  Studley  of  Boston. 

SELLSTEDT,  Lars  Gustaf,  artist,  was  born 
in  Sundsvall,  Sweden,  Apr.  30,  1819.  At  the  age 
of  seven  he  was  sent  to  Herno.sand,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  classical  education  in  Sweden. 
It  had  been  his  parents'  intention  that  he  should  enter 
the  church,  but  his  father's  death  and  the  harsh  and 


unjust  treatment  of  a  step-father  led  him  to  go  to  sea, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  cabin  boy  on  a 
ship  bound  for  Alexandria,  Egypt.  As  this  was  at 
the  time  when  the  war  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
Egyptian  vassal  was  at  its  height,  be  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  much  that  in  after  life  was  vividly 
recollected.  This  was  a  memorable  year  to  the 
young  sailor,  as  the  voyage  lasted  thirteen  months; 
not  only  Egypt  but  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia  being 
visited  during  the  time.  The  winter  following  was 
spent  at  home  and  at  school,  but  early  in  the  summer 
of  1834  his  sea  life  was  resumed.  He  made  two 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  landed,  Christmas-day,  1834, 
and  found  the  whole  city  in  ashes  from  Old  Slip  to 
the  North  River.  He  then  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  sum-  ^.t^tsf^^ 

mer's  work  on  a  pilot  boat  and 
several  voyages  in  various  other 
vessels  his  ship  was  sold  in  Pernam- 
buco.  Not  finding  employment 
there,  he  worked  his  passage  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  intending  to  find  op- 
portunity to  return  to  the  United 
States.  But  now  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture caused  him  to  ship  on 
board  the  sloop  Falmouth,  then 
just  ready  to  sail  for  the  Pacific  sta- 
tion. Here  he  remained  nearly 
three  years,  arriving  in  New  York, 
June,  1840.  It  was  while  on  board 
of  this  man-of-war  that  his  feel- 
ing for  art  took  its  first  tangible 
form.  It  was  the  custom  among 
sailors  on  that  station  to  make 
pictures  on  whales'  teeth  by  a, rude  sort  of  engrav- 
ing. The  young  sailor  found  that  he  could  far  excel 
his  companions  in  this  work  by  his  knowledge  of 
drawing,  and  in  fact  he  brought  it  to  so  close  an 
imitation  of  line  engraving  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  officers,  who  encouraged  him  greatly. 
Mr.  Sellstedt  continued  his  life  on  the  ocean  until 
1842,  when  he  concluded  to  make  Buffalo  his  future 
home.  As  it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  make 
the  sea  the  permanent  means  of  livelihood,  he  had 
never  aspired  to  rise  higher  than  to  become  mate  of 
a  vessel,  but  he  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  art 
as  a  profession.  A  studio  was  Improvised  in  the 
garret  of  his  boarding-house,  and  the  die  was  cast, 
though  with  the  sailor's  natural  fear  of  starvation  on 
shore.  Some  l&ssons  iu  drawing  at  the  age  of  eight 
were  the  only  ground-work,  but  love  of  art  and  close 
devotion  to  the  study  from  nature,  with  insistence, 
supplied  the  absence  of  masters,  the  lack  of  whose 
early  guidance  he  has  never  ceased  to  feel.  In  1847 
Thoma.s  Le  Clear  became  a  resident  of  Buffalo  and 
a  few  years  after,  William  H.  Beard  arrived.  The 
intimacy  with  these  artists  did  much  to  recompense 
Mr.  Sellstedt  for  want  of  eai-ly  companionship  in 
art ;  together  the  thi'ee  in  time  became  the  founders 
of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  and  the  friend- 
ship cemented  by  common  love  of  art  was  broken 
only  by  the  too  early  death  of  Le  Clear.  In  1858 
Mr.  Sellstedt  began  to  contribute  to  the  spring  ex- 
hibitions of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  then 
located  in  Tenth  street,  but  it  was  not  until  he  sent 
his  own  large  portrait,  in  1872.  that  his  work  attracted 
general  public  attention.  This  picture  was  much 
admired,  and  received  unstinted  praise  from  the 
critics  of  the  New  York  press  at  that  time.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  associate  and  in  1875 
became  a  full  member  of  the  academy.  His  works 
consist  mostly  of  portraits,  with  .occasionally  a 
marine.  Among  his  sitters  have  been  ex-Pres.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  ex-Pres.  Grover  Cleveland,  Hon.  J. 
O.  Putnam.  William  G.  Fargo,  P.  W.  Tracy,  Hon. 
E.  G.  Spaulding,  Hon.  William  Letchworth,  Hon. 
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S.  S.  RogerSf  Hon.  Solomon  G.  Haven  and  many 
others.  Strength  of  character  and  vigor  of  color, 
with  tendency  to  lovp^  tone,  are  the  general  character- 
istics of  his  work.  In  1889  he  resigned  his  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  an  un- 
jjaid  office  which  he  had  continued  to  fill  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  besides  having  been  its  president 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Sellstedt  was  married  in  1856 
to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  W. 
K.  Scott  of  Buflalo. 

IVCARKHAM,  Charles  C. ,  artist,  was  born  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  25,  1838,  the  son  of  Phineas 
P.  and  Sally  Markham.  The  first  of  the  fam- 
ily in  America  was  Sir  Philip  Markham,  a  nephew 
of  William  Penn,  who  was  by 
profession  a  surveyor,  and  laid 
out  a  part  of  Philadelphia. 
Philip's  descendants  settled  in 
Connecticut,  and  about  1780, 
Joshua,  son  of  Isaac  Mark- 
ham of  Enfield,  removed  to 
Vermont,  where  his  son,  Bela 
Markham,  brought  up  a  fam- 
ily, one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Markham's  father.  The  ar- 
tistic strain  was  introduced  into 
the  family  through  the  wife  of 
Bela  Markham,  whose  sister, 
Fannie  Porter,  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sophia  Bigelow,  were  both 
gifted  artists.  Charles  was  one 
of  four  sons,  who  grew  up  in 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of 
Vermont  country  life.  His 
artistic  taste  was  encouraged 
by  his  aunt,  who  furnished 
him  with  materials  for  his  first  pictures.  These  were 
generally  forest  scenes;  for  then,  as  in  later  years, 
Charles  was  passionately  fond  of  the  woods.  He 
cared  less  for  his  studies,  neglecting  them  for  hunt- 
ing and  for  athletic  sports;  but  when  he  left  school, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the,prize  for  English  composition  from 
a  class  of  100  members.  At  this  age  he  went  to 
New  York  and  there  found  employment  in  a  mer- 
cantile house;  rising  speedily  to  a  position  of  trust. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  not  neglecting  his  talents, 
but  was  up  and  sketching  at  daybreak  every  morn- 
ing, so  that  before  long  his  work  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  he  wasjsersuadefl  to  employ  his  leisure 
hours  making  illustrations  of  scenes  from  the  noto- 
rious districts  of  Five  Points  and  the  Old  Bowery. 
Noting  his  gifts,  his  employers  offered  to  pay  for  his 
tuition  in  art,  but  the  boy  was  too  independent  to 
accept  this  offer.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  obtained 
a  position  in  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  which 
left  liim  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  to  be  divided  about 
equally  between  painting  and  his  favorite  athletic 
sports.  At  this  period  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
runner,  making  a  record  of  three  miles  in  eighteen 
minutes,  and  won  amateur  prizes  for  lifting  heavy 
weights.  In  1857  the  bank  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  forced  into  partial  insolvency  by  the  panic  that 
overturned  the  country  banks,  and  he  was  left  with- 
out a  position.  Having  watched  his  aunt  painting 
in  oils  on  a  photograph,  he  made  an  attempt  at 
the  same  thing,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  was 
able  to  support  himself  by  this  work,  and  from  it 
he  was  passing  to  a  higher  branch  of  art,  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  13th 
regiment  of  Brooklyn,  and  after  .serving  for  a  part 
of  the  campaign,  was  deputed  by  Col.  Abel  Smith 
to  make  sketches  of  war  scenes  in  the  South. 
The  work  done  at  this  time  was  afterwards  used 
by  "Frank  Leslie's  Magazine"  and  many  periodi- 
cals, to  illustrate  their  accounts  of  the  war.    On  his 


return  to  New  York  city  Mr.  Markham  opened  a 
studio,  and  began  to  be  known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Most  of  his  portraits  are  of  living  people,  who 
keep  the  works  in  their  private  collections ;  while 
of  those  that  hang  in  public  galleries  the  most 
notable  are  of  Charles  M.  Vail,  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  produce  exchange  ;  Col.  Broome  of 
revolutionary  fame,  in  the  New  York  chamber  of 
commerce;  Wm.  C.  Kingsley,  of  bridge  fame, 
with  his  family,  and  Hugh  McLaughlin,  "the 
Boss,  "  in  the  parlors  of  the  Constitution  Club.  Mr. 
Markham  has  also  been  successful  as  a  painter  of  real- 
istic scenes  from  everyday  life,  especially  those  in 
which  old  men  figure.  Several  of  these  works  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  loan  exhibition  at  the  museum  in  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Prospect 
Park,  New  York  city;  and  nine  portraits,  loaned  by 
him,  hang  in  the  colonial  collection  in  the  same 
institution.  Mr.  Markham  is  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  most  picturesquely  furnished  studio,  the 
beauties  of  which  have  frequently  been  described  in 
magazine  articles.  Residing  in  Brooklyn,  he  has 
for  years  been  identified  with  the  artistic  life  of  that 
city,  and  has  aided  in  founding  there  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Design,  and  the  Brooklyn  Art  Club. 

LE  CLEAK,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  in 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1818.  His  grandfather 
came  from  France  when  his  children  were  young. 
One  of  the  sons,  Louis,  married  and  settled  in 
Oswego,  where  Thomas  was  born.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  present  spelling  of  the  name  was  first 
adopted,  the  original  Le  Clerc  being  continually  mis- 
pronounced. From  his  infancy  he  showed  a  very 
decided  talent  for  art,  and  when  but  nine  years  of  age 
made  his  first  and  successful  attempt  with  lampblack 
and  Venetian  red  on  a  piece  of  white-pine  board.  Be- 
fore his  twelfth  year  he  sold  ideal  heads  to  the  neigh- 
bors; grinding  the  paint,  preparing  the  canvas,  and 
making  the  stretchers  himself.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
finished  a  picture  of  St.  Matthew,  from  which  many 
copies  were  ordered.  When  he  was  sixteen  the  family 
I'emoved  to  London,  Canada, 
where  he  met  with  little  success 
until  the  Hon.  John  Wilson, 
ex-member  of  parliament,  met 
him,  and  recognizing  the  gen- 
ius in  the  lad,  sat  to  him  for  Ins 
portrait.  This  was  so  great  a 
success  that  his  name  became 
well  known.  In  1834  he  went 
west,  but  after  a  few  years  of 
wandering,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  opened  his 
studio  on  Broadway  in  1839. 
Here  he  painted  a  picture  called 
the  "Reprimand,"  which  was 
purchased  by  the  American 
Art  Union.  In  1864  Mr.  Le 
Clear  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Russell  R.  Wells  of  Boston, 
and  removed  to  Buffalo,  wliere  he  continued  to 
reside  until  1860.  While  there  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  In  1860  he  settled  in  New  York  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  having  a 
studio  for  many  years  in  the  Tenth  street  artists' 
building;  and  later,  one  over  the  Dime  Savings  Bank, 
Thirty-second  street.  Here  he  painted  full-length  por- 
traits of  Gen.  Grant  and  Pres.  Arthur.  Among  his 
portraits,  the  most  of  which  appeared  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  were  those  of  Edwin 
Booth  as  "Hamlet,"  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Pres. 
Fillmore,  Dr.  Vinton,  Bayard  Taylor,  Edwin  M. 
Stoughton,  George  Bancroft,  William  Page,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Parke  Godwin,  Sanford  R.  Gifford 
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and  Jervis  McEntee.  Mr.  Le  Clear  died  in  Ruther- 
ford Park,  N.  J. ,  Nov.  36,  1882,  leaving  a  widow 
and  five  children;  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
One  of  the  latter  married  William  H.  Beard,  the 
well-known  animal  painter.  He  was  elected  national 
academician  in  1863,  and  member  of  the  Century 
Club,  1863.  He  was  specially  noted  for  the  strong 
and  characteristic  modeling  of  his  heads  and  for 
exquisite  painting  of  hair  and  flesh. 

THOMPSON,  ■Wordsworth,  artist,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  27,  1840.  His  parents  were 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  stock,  their  ancestors 
being  among  the  earliest  of  the  English  colonists  that 
established  homes  on  the  tributaries  of  Chesapeake 
bay.  His  grand -aunt  (maternal),  Anne  Steptoe,  of  old 
Virginia  family,  married  Samuel  Washington,  Gen. 
Washington's  elder  brother.  At  his  grandmother's 
home,  in  Virginia,  were  spent  many  of  his  happiest 
childhood  days;  and  thei'e  were  found  the  picturesque 
figures  that  appear  in  many  of  his  best  and  largest 
colonial  scenes.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  in  1670,  from  Trumpington,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  two  of  them,  Edward  Thompson  and  Har- 
old John  Thompson,  gave  to  Middlesex  county,  Va., 
a  stone  edifice,  Christ  Church.  Their  tombs  in  the 
burying-ground  are  remarkable  for  beauty;  also  the 
memorial-slab,  still  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  church 
chancel,  of  Edward  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson's 
two  uncles  of  the  name  Marriott  fell  in  the  battle 
of  North  Point.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on  the 
battle  monument  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  educated  at  Newton  University,  Maryland,  and 
began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office,  but 
before  attaining  his  majority  abandoned  his  legal 
studies  to  become  an  artist.  Happening  to  be  in  Vir- 
ginia at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  his  imagina- 
tion was  fired  by  the  picturesqueness  of  military  life, 
and  a  number  of  spirited  sketches,  many  of  which 
were  accepted  by  the  "Loudon  News,"  were  the  re- 
sult. Others  were  published  almost  immediately  by 
Harper  Brothers,  in  whose  employ  young  Thompson 
was  at  once  enlisted,  and  to  whose  influence  and  en- 
couragement much  of  his  early  success  was  due. 
He  next  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Charles  Gleyre,  his  first  instructor.  A  year  or  two 
after,  he  entered  the  fecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  for  a  time 
was  in  the  class  of  Yvon,  who 
attained  great  celebrity,  dur- 
ing the  second  empire,  for  his 
historical  and  military  pieces. 
Mr.  Thompson  subsequently 
studied  under  Lambinet,  while 
a  portion  of  his  time  was 
given  to  animal  anatomy  un- 
der Barye  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  His  first  painting, 
"The  Moorlan  ds  of  Au  Pargis, " 
was  exhibited  and  placed  on 
the  line  in  the  Salon  of  1865, 
thereby  winning  him  commen- 
dation from  some  of  the  best- 
known  painters  of  that  time — 
Achard,  Francois  Hereau  and 
others.  During  the  same  year 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Albert 
Pasini,  working  in  the  studio,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  artist  for  some  time,  which  gave  him  a 
peculiar  mastery  in  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
His  first  commission  was  from  an  eccentric  English 
gentleman,  whom  he  met  in  Switzerland,  who  had 
set  his  heart  on  having  a  painting  of  the  great  Gauli 
glacier.  Mr.  Thompson,  at  that  time  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  accompanied  by  three  guides  climbed 
to  the  glacier,  where  he  spent  two  weeks,  sleeping  at 
night  in  open  air.  The  work  was  finally  completed 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  its  owner.     Mr.  Thompson 


began  to  exhibit  in  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, New  York,  in  1868.  He  was  made  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1873, 
when  he  exhibited  "The  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
St.  Cloud  in  the  Winter  of  1871,"  which  picture 
(his  first  to  attract  wide  attention  in  America)  had 
been  painted  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  is  now  owned  in  that  city.  In 
1875,  while  at  work  on  the  Island  of  Corsica,  he  re- 
ceived notification  of  his  being  elected  an  academician 
on  the  merits  of  his  picture  in  the  exhibition  of  that 
year,  "  Virginia  in  the  Olden  Time."  Other  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  paintings  are  as  follows  :  "  A  Twilight 
at  Corsica  "  (1875)  ;  "  The  Schoolhouse  on  the  Hill " 
(1878);  "The  Market-place  in  Biskra"  (1884); 
' '  The  Advance  of  the  Enemy  "  (1885) ;  "  A  Sabbath 
Day  in  Troublous  Times";  "A  New  England 
Homestead, "  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  in  the 
exhibition  of  1889  in  Paris  ;  "  The  Parting  Guests," 
depicting  colonial  life  in  Maryland,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ; 
"The  Review  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  a.d.  1776,"  be- 
longing to  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy;  "  Passing 
the  Outpost,"  belonging  to  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York  ;  "  The  Review  of  Washington's  Army, 
Philadelphia,  1777,"  owned  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Much  of  Mr.  Thompson's  best  woik  is  owned  in  Eng- 
land. As  an  artist  his  methods  were  characterized 
by  honesty,  and  his  bi-illiancy  and  purity  of  color 
and  delicacy  of  execution  showed  that  he  had  not 
been  slow  to  profit  by  the  influence  of  his  master, 
Pasini,  adding  to  all  a  life  and  spirit  of  his  own  gained 
by  the  nature  of  our  vigorous  country  of  the  new 
world.  Out  of  over  125  or  more  paintings  sold  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  Yoik,  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  over  forty  were  of  colonial  or  levolu- 
tionary  subjects  ;  and  his  interest  was  ever  alive,  and 
his  remembrance  or  information  exact,  as  to  incidents 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  nation's  early  strug- 
gle and  growth.  His  nature  seemed  fitted,  by  birth 
and  descent  as  well  as  desire,  for  the  skillful  portrayal 
of  active  episodes  in  life,  military  or  otherwise,  and 
especially  so  for  the  scenes  furnished  by  our  own  his- 
tory and  important  events  and  homes  connected  with 
it.  He  brought  back  with  J-^m  from  his  last  foreign 
tour  many  of  his  best  sketcnes,  having  worked  con- 
stantly out  of  doors  among  scenes  of  life  in  Biittany, 
at  picturesque  Aura^  and  Concarneau,  and  St.  Malo, 
where  market- place  and  seaside  gathering  of  the  ever- 
patient  fisher-folk  charmed  eye  and  brush  alike. 
His  work  everywhere  covered  a  laige  and  varied 
field.  From  early  days  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Corsica,  and,  later  on,  Spain,  Algeria  and  the 
heart  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  gave  him  vivid  delight 
in  their  life ;  and  this  was  faithfully  and  earnestly 
rendered,  while  his  mastery  of  color  and  his  in- 
dividuality showed  everywhere  In  his  delineations. 
His  varied  powers  were  shown  most  in  such  paintings 
as  "Stirring  Incidents";  " Review  at  Philadelphia, 
1777";  "Cannonading  on  the  Potomac";  "Review 
at  Annapolis,  by  Gen.  Smallwood";  "Advance  of 
the  Enemy";  "Alarming  Intelligence";  "News 
from  the  Front  ";  "Danger  in  the  Desert ";  "The 
Halt  at  the  Mill";  "Crossing the  Outposts,"  owned 
by  Union  League  Club  ;  "  Boar-hunt  in  Morocco  " ; 
"Market-place  in  Tangiers";  "Market-place  in 
Concarneau."  Among  other  works  are:  "Desola- 
tion ";  "  Ruins  of  St.  Cloud  ; "  "  Winter  of  1871 "; 
"  Episode  of  Franco-Prussian  War";  "  A  Deserted 
Inn";  "Belated  Travellers";  "A  Journey  in  a 
Weary  Land";  "Christmas  Eve  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago";  "  Story  of  an  Old  Farm  " ;  "  Sweet  Summer 
Time  Long  Ago";  "Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties";  "  Sand  Hill  Aristocracy,  North  Caro- 
lina" ;  "Squatter  Homes  near  Central  Park."  Best 
of  all,  and  almost  his  last  work,  was  the  spirited  paint- 
ing of  a  gathering  outside  the  porch  of  the  old  Bruton 
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Church,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Dunmore.  Associated,  as  Mr.  Thompson  was,  with 
his  brother  artists  of  the  Academy  of  Design  and 
Artists'  Fund  Society,  he  also  gave  some  of  his  best 
days  to  the  work  of  the  building  committee  of  the  Cen- 
tury Association,  engaged  in  erecting  an  elegant  home 
in  Forty-third  street.  Of  this  club  he  was  for  many 
years  a  member.  Although  evera  retiring  character, 
with  little  of  self-assertiou,  he  felt  a  man's  faithful 
work  ought  to  speak  for  itself ;  but  he,  ever  of  a  deli- 
cate sensitiveness,  desired  earnestly  the  appreciation 
of  his  friends,  and  won  it  eveiy  where.  All  who  knew 
him  well,  remembet  vividly  his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
his  ever-ready  speech,  his  convivial  nature  and  sym- 
pathy with  all  things  pure  and  bright — an  honorable 
man  and  gentleman,  ever  sincere  and  faithful  to  his 
word,  his  friends,  his  beloved  art  and  his  country. 
Mr.  "Thompson  was  married,  in  1876,  to  MissPum- 
pelly,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until  he 
built  his  own  house  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  in  1884.  He 
died  there,  Aug.  28,  1896. 

ABBATT,  Agnes  Dean,  artist,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  June  33,  1847.  Her  parents  were 
William  D.  and  Agnes  A.  (Dean)  Abbatt,  of  English 
Quaker  and  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  the  father 
having  been  a  New  York  merchant  for  many  years. 
Her  paternal  grandfather  came  to  America  from 
Preston,  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  settling  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  became  interested  in  manufactures. 
The  daughter's  artistic  tastes  are  inherited  from  both 
sides  of  the  family,  her  maternal  grandmother  and 
several  aunts  having  been  amateur  artists  of  ability. 
Miss  Abbatt  first  studied  at  Cooper  Institute,  win- 
ning a  medal  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  after- 
ward at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where  her 
work  was  among  that  selected  for  exhibition.  Later 
she  became  the  pupil,  first  of  R.  Swain  Giflford, 
N.A.,  and  then  of  James  D.  Smillie,  N.A.  Her 
water-color  painting  ;von  a  medal  at  a  Boston  exhibi- 
tion, and  in  1880  she  became  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Water-Color  Society.  Miss  Abbatt  is  notable  as 
being  one  of  the  few  women  elected 
to  membership  in  the  AVater-Color 
Society.  She  is  well  known  as  a 
teacher,  both  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  while  her  work,  espe- 
cially that  in  landscape,  has  been 
done  largely  in  the  vicinity  of 
her  summer  home  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y. ;  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
Mass.;  on  Long  Island,  and  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  She  has 
been  conspicuously  successful  in 
flower-painting,  particularly  chry- 
santhemums. Among  her  best- 
known  pictures  are:  "Highways 
and  Hedges";  "In  Green  Pas- 
tures"; "fhe  Intervale  Road";  "In 
Lobster  Lane  " ;  "A  Summer  After- 
noon on  the  New  England  Coast"; 
"On  the  Beautiful  Gloucester 
Shore";  "Near  Springfield,  Mass.";  "My  Neigh- 
bor's Hay  Field";  "Looking  towards  Barnstable, 
Mass.";  "Our  Japanese  Cousins,"  and  "Flowers 
of  the  Frost."  For  some  time  past  Miss  Abbatt  has 
been  giving  some  attention  to  designing  and  illus- 
trating, and  a  history  of  the  old  town  of  Westchester, 
now  a  part  of  Greater  New  York,  which  is  soon  to 
appear  (1898),  will  be  illustrated  by  her. 

CLOSSON,  William  Baxter  Palmer,  artist, 
was  born  at  Thetford,  Orange  co.,Vt.,  Oct.  13,  1848. 
The  Clossons  are  of  English  origin,  for  several  gen- 
erations resident  in  America.  His  mother's  family 
name  was  Palmer,  and  she  was  remotely  related  to  the 
artist,  Benjamin  West.  William  received  his  education 


in  the  schools  of  his  native  town — very  good  schools, 
though  at  that  time  furnishing  no  training  in  draw- 
ing. Indeed,  the  facilities  for  acquiring  an  artistic 
education  were  very  meagre,  and  as  the  profession 
of  art  was  not  held  in  high  esteem  in  that  region  at 
that  time,  whatever  study  young  Closson  could 
carry  on  in  drawing  was  very  quietly,  almost  surrep- 
titiously done.  He  continued,  however,  to  study 
and  practice  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
clerk  in  a  railway  oftice  in  northern  Vermont,  and 
for  a  time  had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  art;  but  the 
predilection  was  too  strong  to  be  controlled,  and 
after  a  year  or  more,  he  visited  Boston  to  ascertain 
the  possibilities  in  the  prosecution  of  artistic  study. 
While  there  he  became  interested  in  wood  engra- 
ving, and  seeing  in  this  work  the 
probability  of  a  means  of  support 
while  pursuing  the  study  of  art, 
he  secured  some  gravers  and 
wood,  and  so  far  mastered  their 
use  by  working  out  of  office  hours 
as  to  bring  him  the  offer  of  work 
sufficient  to  aflford  a  meagre  sup- 
port at  the  start.  He  accepted  this 
position  and  also  began  to  study 
in  the  evening  drawing-schools, 
and  continued  to  work  and  study 
in  this  way  until  1880,  when  he 
began  engraving  over  his  own 
signature  for  the  '  'American  Art 
Review"  and  for  the  magazines. 
This  he  followed  conlinuously,ex- 
cept  the  time  spent  in  two  visits 
to  Europe  for  the  study  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  until  1890,  when 
he  began  to  paint  in  oil,  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
pai'ing  himself  during  the  previous  years.  He  has 
exhibited  only  a  few  of  these  paintings,  preferring 
to  study  more  thoroughly  before  showing  results. 
His  wood  engravings  have  been  exhibited  at  various 
times  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  receiving 
medals  and  diplomas  at  Boston,  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian exposition,  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
Paris,  and  at  the  old  Salon,  where  he  is  hors  de 
eoneours.  Mr.  Closson  has  given  considerable  time 
to  a  method  of  engraving  of  his  own  invention  and 
adaptation,  results  of  which  were  shown  at  the 
Columbian  exposition  and  other  places.  It  is  adapted 
for  both  the  relief  and  intaglio  line,  and  is  a  very 
free  and  artistic  method  of  work.  In  reproductive 
engraving,  Mr.  Closson  is  be.st  known  for  his  en- 
gravings after  George  Fuller,  the  American  artist  ; 
but  he  prefers  now  to  engrave  from  his  own  paint- 
ings, as  giving  greater  freedom  and  diiectness  of  ex- 
pression. In  painting  he  is  imaginative — an  idealist, 
so-called — and  this  is  the  keynote  of  his  work  as  an 
engraver  also. 

DAVIS,  Charles  Harold,  artist,  was  born  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 1856,  son  of  James  H.  and 
Elizabeth  L.  Davis.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ames- 
bury,  was  long  an  instructor  in  the  schools  of  that 
town.  Mr.  Davis'  education  was  superintended  by 
his  father,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  trade  of  carriage-builder.  Very  early  in 
life  he  displayed  marked  artistic  talent,  drawing  and 
painting  in  his  leisure  hours,  but  receiving  no  regular 
iflstruction  until  his  twentieth  year.  'Then,  at  his 
father's  suggestion,  he  began  a  three  years'  course 
under  Otto  Grundman,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass.  His  father's  means  would  not  admit 
of  his  continuing  study  abroad;  but  a  generous 
townsman,  appreciating  the  young  man's  talent,  fur- 
nished the  necessaiy  funds  for  two  seasons  of  work 
in  1880-81,  under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  at  the 
Julien  Academy,  Paris.  Having  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  his  art  and  the  science  of  form 
and  color,  Mr.  Davis  began  the  study  of  landscape 
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with  no  guide  otlier  than  his  genius.  He  remained  ten 
years  in  France.  For  five  years  more  he  resided  both 
winter  and  summer  at  his  country  home  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  painting  and  studying  directly  from  nature, 
and  has  so  fully  realized  his  ambition  of  faithfully 
interpreting  her  varying  moods  that  he  is  now  rated 
among  the  foremost  landscape  painters  of  the  day. 
Among  his  most  famous  productions  are :  "  Le  Soir  " 
(1886),  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York  city;  "The 
Brook"  (1889),  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  Philadelphia; 
"At  Twilight"  (1888),  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  and  many 
others  in  well-known  private  col- 
lections. In  1886  he  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  prize-fund  ex- 
hibition offered  by  the  American 
Art  Association  of  New  York, 
and  in  1887  one  of  the  $3,000 
prizes.  In  1887  he  also  received 
an  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  Salon,  in  1889  a  second- 
class  medal  at  the  universal  ex- 
position, Paris,  thereby  becom- 
ing liora  de  concours  at  the 
Paris  Salon;  in  1890,  the  Palmer 
prize  of  $500  for  best  landscape 
in  the  Chicago  exposition,  and  the  same  year  a 
gold  medal  at  the  mechanics'  fair,  Boston.  He  was 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  World's  fair,  Chicago,  in 
1893,  and  the  grand  prize  gold  medal  at  the  Atlanta 
exposition  in  1895.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists.  He  was  married,  in 
1884,  toAngSle  Lagarde,  of  France,  whose  sympathy 
and  critical  judgment  made  her  a  constant  lislp  and 
inspiration.     They  had  two  children. 

BROOKS,  Maria,  artist,  was  born  at  Staines, 
Middlesex,  England,  about  1845,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Sophia  Brooks.  Although  displaying  artistic 
talent  at  an  early  ago,  sho  was  not  encouraged 
by  her  parents  to  cultivate  her  gifts,  and  it  was 
not  until  comparatively  late  in  her  youth  that,  her 
family  having  moved  near  London,  she  began  the 
study  of  art  at  the  school  in  South  Kensington. 
There  she  worked  witli  great  assiduity  and  was 
successful  in  all  the  competitive  examinations  dur- 
ing her  connection  with  the  school,  carrying  off  two 
gold,  one  silver  and  six  bronze  medals,  as  well  as 
scholarships  and  other  honors.  While  at  school  she 
was  commissioned  to  paint  a  fan  for  the  queen,  and 
received  from  her  majesty  a  letter  highly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  work.  In  this  way  the  "fan  competi- 
tion," since  then  a  feature  in  the  school- work,  was 
inaugurated.  After  about  four  years  spent  at  South 
Kensington,  Miss  Brooks  became  also  a  student  in 
the  London  Eoyal  Academy,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  teaching  given  there  by  the  foremost  English 
artists.  Before  leaving  South  Kensington  she  re- 
ceived numerous  commissions  to  paint  portraits,  and 
many  of  these  she  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
with  great  success,  six  being  h^ng  as  her  first  send- 
ing up,  and  three  before  her  entrance  into  the  life- 
class.  From  that  time  on  she  was  a  regular  exhibi- 
tor at  the  Royal  Academy  until  she  left  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  other  English  galleries,  and  her  pictures 
were  noticed  favorably  in  such  leading  journals  as 
the  "Times,"  "Court  Journal,"  "Post,"  "Globe" 
"Telegraph,"  "Graphic,"  "Illustrated  Times,"  as 
well  as  in  the  provincial  press.  About  1882,  owing 
to  very  general  discussion  about  the  fairness  of  the 
readmission  of  women  to  membership  in  the  academy, 
her  work  began  to  receive  less  fair  treatment  from 
that  body,  and  in  1885  some  of  her  pictures  having 
become  favorably  known  in  Montreal,  she  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  that  city  professionally  for  por- 


traiture, and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  instead  of  five 
months,  as  originally  contemplated,  in  Canada.  She 
then  went  to  New  York,  intending  to  make  a  short 
visit  there  before  returning  to  London,  but  owing  to 
various  circumstances  she  has  made  New  York  her 
home,  and  still  occupies  the  studio,  58  W.  57th 
street,  which  she  took  on  first  coming  to  the  city. 
Her  first  American  portrait  was  that  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  the  success  of 
which  caused  her  to  receive  rapid  recognition. 
Among  her  numerous  works  are  portraits  made  in 
England  of  Mrs.  Montague  Cookson,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  the  late  Col.  Leahy,  R.  E. ,  Miss 
Mitchel  Henry  and  sister,  Mrs.  Whitaker,  Mrs. 
Mitton,  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  the  Lady  Gladys  Herbert, 
now  Lady  de  Grey,  all  of  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  American  portraits  of  Rev. 
Drs.  Huntington,  Morgan  Dix  and  R.  W.  Howes,  the 
late  Mrs.  George  Coppel,  Mrs.  Seth  Howes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Conant,  the  late  Mr.  Audrey  Johnson,  Mrs. 
I.  B.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Henry  Beste  and  others. 
Somf;  of  her  subject  pictures  are  "Wayfarers," 
"Down  Piccadilly,"  " Cat's  Cradle, "  "Little  Wis- 
dom," "Early  Summer,"  "I  Wonder  if  It's  True?" 
"Ready  for  a  Bowl,"  "Shall  I  or  Shall  I  Not? "  "  A 
Love  Story,"  "Mandy,"  "Shelling Corn,"  "Shuck- 
ing Corn,"  "  Very  Sweet,"  "Isabel,"  "Mental  Con- 
flict," "Her  Friend  and  Protector,"  "Whither?" 
The  last  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  low-toned 
pictures,  painted  and  exhibited  in  London,  which 
received  a  great  deal  of  favorable  notice — it,  and 
another  of  the  series  being  bought  by  Montreal  col- 
lectors and  resulting  in  the  invitation  extended  to 
her  to  visit  that  city.  A  series  of  "Little  Girl" 
pictures  have  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
her  work,  the  demand  for  them  being  so  great  that 
Miss  Brooks  lengthened  the  series  far  beyond  her 
original  design.  At  the  present  time  she  occupies 
herself  almost  exclusively  with  portraiture. 

ANDREWS,  Eliphalet  Frazer,  artist,  was 
born  in  Steubenville,  C,  June  11, 1835.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather,  Andriesen,  came  from  Holland  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  flat-boat  navi- 
gators of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans, 
and  a  founder  of  the  town  Of  Steubenville,  O., 
where  ho  established  a  mart  to  supply  eastern  Ohio 
with  the  products  of  the  South.  His  father,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  studied 
under  Alexander  Campbell  of 
Bethany  College,  founder  of  the 
Campbellite  or  Christian  de- 
nomination. His  mother  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Abner  Lord 
of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  twelve 
settlers  of  Marietta,  O.  One  of 
her  sisters  was  the  mother  of 
Gen.  Irvin  McDowell,  and  an- 
other the  wife  of  Geo.  Cass, 
brother  of  Lewis  Cass.  His 
father's  brother  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio 
and  its  president.  Having  lost 
both  his  parents  before  his  sev- 
enth year,  he  was  brought  up 
by  relatives.  He  entered  Ken- 
yon^  College,  but  leaving  in  his 
junior  year,  was  graduated  at 
Marietta  College  in  1853,  being  then  the  youngest 
graduate  on  the  rolls.  He  followed  art  as  a  profes- 
sion for  a  number  of  years,  and,  in  1859,  went  to 
Dlisseldorf,  where  he  received  thorough  instruction 
in  drawing  from  Prof.  Mlicke,  and  later  from  Knaus. 
He  returned  to  America  in  1863,  but  in  1874  he 
again  went  abroad,  this  time  studying  under  Bonnat 
in  Paris.     In  1877  he  settled  in  Washington,  where 
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he  rapidly  became  noted  as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
for  ten  years  gave  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Galleiy.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Cor- 
coraij  Art  School  he  was  made  director,  and  has 
since  held  the  office,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  art 
instruction  at  the  capital. 

BENNETT,  James  Levi,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Durhamville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1849, 
son  of  Willard  H.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Bennett.  He 
attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town 
until  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  his  family 
having  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Oneida,  he  entered 
the  Oneida  Seminary,  where  he  continued  liis  studies 
for  four  years.  He  oorppleted  his  preparation  for 
college  at  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
and  then  entered  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1871.  He  immediately  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  M.  J. 
Shoecraft,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.  Later 
removing  to  Syracuse,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Irving  G.  Vann,  after- 
ward judge  of  the  supreme  court 
— at  present  of  the  court  of  ap- 
.  peals  of  New  Yoi-k.  In  1873,  less 
than  a  year  from  the  time  he  was 
gi'aduated,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  he  continued  the  work 
of  a  student  until  the  spring  of 
1874,  when  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
former  employer  he  returned  to 
Oneida  village,  and  the  firm  of 
Shoecraft,  Bennett  &  Tuttle  was 
formed,  which  continued  five  years. 
Mr.  Bennett  became  active  in  politics  early-  in  life, 
and  soon  obtained  a  local  reputation  as  a  public 
speaker.  In  1877  he  received  tlie  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  oiHce  of  district  attorney  o£  Oneida 
county.  He  was  defeated,  but  made  an  impression 
upon  the  people,  and  two  years  later  was  tendered 
the  nomination  of  senator,  which  was  declined.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  state  con- 
ventions of  1874  and  1879.  In  the  year  1884  Mr. 
Bennett  sought  a  larger  sphere  of  activity,  and  re- 
moved his  office  to  New  York  city.  In  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1888  he  was  credited  with  having 
done  excellent  work  upon  the  stump  for  his  party, 
and  showed  such  a  grasp  of  the  tariff  question  that 
his  services  were  engaged  by  the  Reform  Club  of 
New  York  in  a  series  of  tariff  reform  meetings.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  selected  to  meet  in  joint 
debate  the  representative  of  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League  in  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.  In  1892  he  joined  enthusiastically 
the  so-called  anti-snapper  movement,  which  resulted 
in  the  May  convention  held  at  Syracuse,  and  which 
subsequently  influenced,  the  nomination  of  Mr  Cleve- 
land at  the  Chicago  convention  in  June,  1893.  His 
services  at  that  convention  and  in  the  campaign  that 
followed  were  such  that  his  political  associates  unani- 
mously presented  his  name  to  the  president  for  the 
office  of  U.  8.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  Feb. 
37,  1894. 

BOTJSS,  Charles  B. ,  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  at  Woodsboro,  Frederick  co.,  Md., 
Feb.  11,  1836,  son  of  Peter  Hoke  and  Belinda  (Balt- 
zell)  Rouss.  His  paternal  ancestry  is  traced  back  to 
George  Rouss,  who  was  a  member  of  the  common 
council  of  Kronstadt,  Austria,  in  1500  ;  his  son,  Cas- 
par, was  a  member  of  the  select  council  of  that  city, 
consisting  of  twelve  lawyers,  all  chosen  for  life  ; 
another  was  chief  magistrate  of  Kronstadt,  while 
the  third  son,  although  blind  from  early  infancy, 
became  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  Lutheran  Church  at 
Alstadt.  The  ancestry  on  the  maternal  side  is 
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equally  honorable,  and  a  number  of  the  Baltzell 
name  received  conspicuous  mention  in  colonial  and 
revolutionary  days.  Mr.  Rouss'  father  was  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  who  removed  with  his  family  to 
Berkeley  county,  Va.,  in  1841,  and  bought  a  beau- 
tiful estate,  called  "  Runneymeade,",  about  twelve 
miles  from  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
At  the  age  of  ten  Charles  was  sent  to  the  academy 
at  Winchester,  where  he  acquired  a  good  education. 
It  was  his  father's  desire  that  he  should  become  a 
farmer,  but  he  preferred  a  business  life,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  at  Win- 
chester. In  three  years  he  had  saved  $500,  and  had 
gained  an  experience  that  enabled  him  to  begin  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Such  was  the  marvelous  success 
which  attended  his  untiring  energy  that  six  years 
later  he  was  occupying  the  largest  business  house  in 
Winchester.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  in  the  13th  Virginia  regiment,  and  enduring 
tiie  hardships  and  facing  the  dangers  of  the  entire 
war,  he  surrendered  with  Lee  at  Appomattox.  Re- 
turning to  his  home,  he  assisted  in  gathering  in  the 
liarvest  of  the  summer  of  1865,  after  which  he 
located  in  New  York.  Tliere  he  was  soon  started 
in  business,  but  an  unfortunate  partnership,  under 
the  slavery  of  the  credit  system,  brought  disaster,  and 
he  was  forced  to  start  anew.  ' '  Cash  before  delivery  " 
theu  became  his  motto,  and  has  ever  since  been  the 
real  secret  of  his  success.  After  a  few  years  he  re- 
moved from  Church  street  to  Broadway,  and  estab- 
lished, as  an  advertising  medium  for  his  house,  the 
"  Auction  Trade  Journal,"  a  monthly  publication, 
which  was  circulated  widely  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  made  his  name  universally  known. 
In  a  few  years'  time  he  was  rated  among  the  mil- 
lionaires of  New  York.  Finding  that  a  seven-story 
building  was  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  his 
constantly  expanding  business,  he  erected,  at  the 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  the  structure,  comprising  a  base- 
ment, sub-basement  and  ten  stories,  at  549-53  Broad- 
way. Under  its  roof  may  be  found  an  army  of 
clerks,  and  an  enormous  stock, 
representing  everything  in  the 
line  of  dry  goods.  His  house 
has  dealings  with  30,000  stores 
in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  besides  many  in  South 
America  and  Mexico.  The 
minutest  details  of  the  day's 
work  are  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Rouss  himself,  whose  hours 
of  labor  are  as  long  as  those 
of  his  humblest  employe ; 
and  this,  too,  notwithstanding 
that  he  has  been  totally  blind  //f- 
for  several  years.  From  its  "'' 
foundation,  also,  he  has  been 
editor,  as  well  as  publisher,  of 
the  "Auction Trade  Journal." 
Mr.  Rouss'  only  vacation  dur- 
ing the  year  is  spent  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  on  the  day  of 
the  agricultural  fair,  which  is 
known  as  Rouss-day,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  many  liberal  bene- 
factions to  the  town  he  loves 
so  ardently.  His  gifts  to  the 
city  of  Winchester  include 
|3i),000,  to  increase  its  water 
supply;  $10,000,  for  the  iron  fence  to  surround 
Mount  Hebron  Cemetery,  and  an  annual  contribution 
of  $1,000  to  the  fund  of  the  agricultural  fair,  and 
thousands  more  to  maintain  its  fire  companies.  He 
erected,  at  the  cost  of  |5,000,  in  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery, near  New  York  city,  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  of  the  Confederate  Veterans'  camp  of 
New  York,  and  he  gave  $35,000  to  found  a  physical 
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laboratory  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  name 
will,  perhaps,  be  most  widely  remembered  as  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  great  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Hall,  or  Battle  Abbey  of  the  South,  a  museum 
of  Confederate  relics,  where  the  future  historian  can 
find  unprejudiced  and  truthful  records  of  the  civil 
■war.  The  plan  and  design  was  sketched  by  Mr. 
Rouss,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  various  Confed- 
erate camps  was  secured.  In  October,  1895,  a  com- 
mittee, representing  every  part  of  the  South,  met  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. ,  to  devise  means  for  carrying  out  the 
founder's  plans  ;  and  in  June,  1896,  the  charter  pro- 
vided was  ratified  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  in  Richmond,  Va. 
To  Winchester  and  the  people  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Mr.  Rouss'  name  has  been  warmly  cherished 
for  his  generosity  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
When,  owing  to  the  greed  of  speculators,  salt  and 
sugar  became  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  people,  he  pui'chased  quantities  of  both  and 
distributed  them  at  cost,  although  he  could  have 
made  a  large  fortune  by  their  sale  had  he  so  chosen. 
Mr.  Rouss  was  married,  in  1859,  to  Maggie,  daughter 
of  James  Keenan  of  Winchester,  Va.  She  bore  him 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  elder  son,  Charles  H. 
B.  Rouss,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  his  place 
as  associate  of  his  father  has  been  taken  by  the 
younger  son,  Peter  Winchester,  who  has  already  dis- 
played qualities  that  promise  a  success  as  marked  as 
that  of  his  father.  Mr.  Rouss'  interest  in  the  city 
where  his  great  fortune  has  been  made  led  him  to 
present  to  that  great  metropolis  the  replica  of  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Washington  and  Lafayette  by 
Bartholdi,  the  original  of  which  decorates  one  of  the 
beautiful  parks  of  Paris. 

SPALDING,  William  Andrew,  journalist, 
was  born  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ,  Oct.  3,  1852,  son  of 
Ephraira  Hali  and  Jane  (McCormick)  Spalding.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.and  after 
1867,  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  business  with 
the  Kansas  City  "Journal."  Later  he  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  the  class  of  1875,  but 
instead  of  completing  the  course  removed  in  1874  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  at 
once  obtained  employment 
on  the  "Daily  Herald." 
Pilling  various  positions  in 
succession  on  this  paper, 
he  finally  became  business 
manager  in  1879.  After- 
ward he  was  on  the  "Even- 
ing Express,"  first  as  city 
editor  and  then  as  manager 
during  the  absence  of  Col. 
J.  J.  Ayers,  the  principal 
owner  at  that  time.  In 
_ ,  1883  he  removed  to  Sierra 
'"■'  Madre,  where  for  over 
three  years  he  was  engaged 
in  citrus  fruit-culture,  on 
which  he  has  written  an 
able  work,  "  Tlie  Orange: 
its  Culture  in  California  " 
(1885).  Tlien  resuming 
his  old  calling,  in  1886 
he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
' '  Times,"  and  subsequently  purchasingan  interest  in 
the  ' '  Tiines-Mirror,"  was  chosen  vice  president  of  the 
company.  He  left  the  "Times  "  in  1893  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  commissioner  of  building  and  loan 
associations  for  California;  but  in  February,  1897,  by 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Los 
Angeles  daily  and  weekly  "Herald,"  he  became 
manager  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  newspaper 
properties  in  the  state. 


YOTJNG,  William  Brooks,  lawyer,  was  born  ia 
Marengo  county,  Ala. ,  Sept.  23,  1844,  sou  of  James 
Alfred  and  Henrietta  (Brooks)  Young.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Laurens  district,  S.  C. ,  and  a  probate 
judge  of  Marengo  county  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  of  English  and  Scotch  extraction,  being  de- 
scended on  the  paternal  side  from  Sir  Francis  Young, 
who  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1650,  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  Aug.  13,  1704.  The 
first  of  the  family  to  come  to  America  was  M.  Cadet 
Young,  who  died  in  Lunenburg  county,  Va.  His 
son,  'Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Brunswick  county, 
Va.,  in  1732,  and  died  in  North  Carolina  in  1829, 
was  a  planter,  and  held  oflice  under  the  colonial 
government  before  the  revolution;  Thomas'  son, 
Archibald,  was  the  grandfather 
of  William  B.  Young.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was 
William  Middleton  Brooks,  a 
planter  of  Sumter  district, 
S.  C.  Mr.  Young  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  un- 
til he  entered  the  Alabama 
University,  in  1860.  On  be- 
ing graduated,  in  June,  1861, 
he  was  seized  with  the  war 
fever,  then  prevailing,  and 
in  July  joined  the  11th  Ala- 
bama infantry  as  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  saw  service  in 
the  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  engaged  in  all 
its  important  battles  except 
Frazer's  Farm  and  Malvern 
Hill,  and  was  twice  wounded. 
His  ability  and  energy  were  recognized  soon  after 
entering  the  army,  and  he  was  made  captain  of  a 
company  of  sharpshooters  in  his  own  regiment.  He 
led  that  imtil  June,  1864,  when  he  was  appointed 
brigade  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  C. 
Saunders,  who  was  then  in  command  of  what  was 
known  throughout  the  army  as  "Wilcox's  old 
brigade,"  of  Mahone's  division.  His  regiment  formed 
a  part  of  the  troops  that  recaptured  the  celebrated 
crater  from  the  negro  division  before  Petersburg, 
July  21,  1864.  His  regiment  lost  heavily  in  that 
engagement,  but  it  inflicted  a  fearful  loss  on  the 
enemy,  and  took  many  prisoners.  He  remained  in 
the  field  until  Gen.  Lee  surrendered;  then  returned 
home,  and  studied  law  with  his  father,  at  Linden, 
Ala.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Alabama,  March  10,  1868,  and  soon  after- 
wards left  for  California,  whei-e  he  practiced  his 
profession  for  two  years,  mainl.y  in  Stanislaus  county. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
California,  Aug.  11,  1868.  Returning  to  Alabama, 
in  1870,  he  practiced  his  profession  at  Greensboro, 
until  January,  1880,  when  be  settled  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  state  su- 
preme court  in  February,  1881.  In  January,  1885, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartridge, 
which  was  dissolved  in  October,  1888.  Mr.  Young 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  Aug.  31, 
1890,  and  held  that  position  until  his  term  expired, 
June  15,  1893.  This  was  his  first  judicial  appoint- 
ment, but  he  had  been  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Hale  county,  Ala.,  in  1871-73.  He  has  been  twice 
married  :  first,  in  Greensboro,  Ala.,  Oct.  35,  1883,  to 
Alice  Smaw,  who  died  exactly  two  years  later  ;  and, 
second,  July  10,  1889,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Rankin,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  whom  he  has 
three  childi-en.  Judge  Young  is  a  vestryman  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  church,  and  stands  as  high  as  any 
man  in  legal  and  social  circles.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  him  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
11th  Alabama  infantry,  when  he  was  less  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 
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shire,  South  Wales,' eldest  son  of  John  and  Mary  int^Jlv  m  ^lJ°°'t  ^""^Smeut  ndustry  and 
(Evans)  Morgan,  and  a  descendant  of  Op,,  <«r  ^  hfr.^'w^^"'^^''"^ '="?"'' '^  ^^'"'^■°g '"Stance 
bharlesVorgin>fMonmoutrHtfate?wasan    d  ffi^^nX^r.^.^r.^l^'^^l^ ^ 


,      -.     ,  .  «*  was  an 

iron-worker  m  his  native  country,  and  on  his  re- 
moval to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1840  continued  in  the 
same  emploj^ment.     He  died  in  1846,  after  a  lona; 
illness  and  m  great  poverty,  relieved  only  by  the 
earnings  of  his  faithful  wife,  aided  by  the  eldest  of 
their  three  boys,  then  but  eia;ht  years  of  age.     Mr 
Morgan's  mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  character 
unusual  tact,  and  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  one  of  less  sterling 
worth.     From  her  Mr.    Morgan   undoubtedly   in- 
herited   many    of    the    traits 
which  have  contributed  to  his 
unusual  success  in  later  life. 
After   his    father's   death  he 
found  employment  in  a  roll- 
ing-mill at  twenty-five  cents 
per  day,   and  before  he  was 
ten  years  of  age  was  earning 
sixty  cents  per  day;  thus,  even 
at  that  early  age,  contributing 
very  materially  to  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  brothers. 
In  1848  Mr.  Morgan's  mother 
became  the  wife  of  William 
Johns,  a  fellow  countryman, 
and  then  was  opened  a  way  by 
which  the  young  boy  could 
attend  school   for   about   six 
months  of  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  years.     Mr.  Johns 
was  a  man  of  splendid  character 
and  a  skilled  workman;  being  at  that  time  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  America  who  understood  the  smelt- 
ing and  refining  of  copper,  having  also  invented  a 
process  for  smelting  the  large  masses  of  the  metal 
found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  theretofore 
regarded  as  almost  worthless.     From  him  William 
Morgan  learned  the  business,  and  after  his  death  in 
1854,  continued  to  follow  it,  earning  thereby  a  com- 
fortable support  for  his  mother  and  younger  brothers. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,   he '  responded 
to  Pres.  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  army  nearly  three  years;  first  in  the  7th  Ohio 
regiment,  volunteer   infantry,  and    later   in    Gen. 
Hazen's  celebrated  41st  Ohio  regiment.    He  rose,  by 
faithful  service  to  a  captaincy,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions of  emergency  was  placed  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  which  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Shiloh,  Perryville  and  Stone  River,  besides  innumer- 
able minor  engagements  and  skirmishes.     In  1864  he 
resigned  from  the  service  only  on  account  of  illness, 
which  continued  to  cling  to  him  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.     Mr.  Morgan  became  interested 
in  lithography  in  Cincinnati  in  1865,  and  established 
an  independent  business  for  himself  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1868,  which  he  relinquished  in  1870,  to  acquire  an 
establishment  in  Cleveland,  with  working  capital, 
and  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  leadership  in  his  branch  of  industiy.     There,  in 
the  succeeding  score  of  years,  by  patient,  laborious 
effort,  sacrifice  and  struggle,  he  gradually  secured  a 
commanding  position,  which  brought  with  it  ample 
fortune  and  leisure  in  later  years  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  taste  for  art,  literature  and  travel.     The  com- 
pany of  which  he  is  the  head  has  gained,  in  certain 
branches  of  lithographic  art,  the  widest  celebrity  of 
any  concern  in  the  world.     Evidences  of  this  may 
be  found  in  diplomas  awarded  by  the  World's  fair 
in  1893.     Its  business  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  work  may  be  found  in  nearly 
every  considerable  city  of  Europe  and  Australia. 
Nor  has  this  distinction  been  gained  through  fortui- 


difficulties  by  persistent  labor,  self-denial  and  cour- 
age He  IS  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order-  of  the 
G.  A  R.;  til e  Loyal  Legion;  the  Union  Club,  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  Union  Tariff  League. 

BENJAMIN-,  Reuben  Moore,  jurist,   author 
and  lirst  dean  of  Bloomington  Law  School  was  bom 
on  a  farm  near  Chatham  Centre,  Columbia  co.,  N  Y 
June  39,   1833.     His  parents,  Darius  and  Martha 
(Rogers)  Benjamin,  were  both  natives  of  the  town  of 
Chatham.   His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1813 
and  his  grandfather,    Ebcnezer  Benjamin,   was  a 
captain  in  the  revolutionary  army.     He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Kinderhook  Academy,  New  York,  and  in 
1858  was  graduated  witli  honor  at  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  principal  of  Hopkins  Acade- 
my, at  Hadley,  Mass.  (1853-54);  a  student  in  Harvard 
Law  School  (1854-55);  and  tutor  in  Amherst  College, 
(1855-56).   In  1856  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Bloomington,  III.,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Illinois  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1869-70;  drafted  the  bill  of  rights,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  that  body. 
In  his  speech  on  the  railroad  article,  betook  the  posi- 
tion, never  before  held  in  court,  that  the  power  to 
limit  the  rates  of  charges  of  common  carriers  as  the 
public  good  may  require,  is  a  governmental  power 
which  no  legislature  can  irrevocably  abandon  or 
bargain  away  to  any  individual  or  corporation.     (De- 
bates of  Constitutional  Convention,  Illinois.     Vol.  3, 
p.  1641.)    In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
people  in  a  noted  case  (C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  «.  The 
People,  67  111.  Rep.  11),  which  led  to  the  Illinois 
legislation  of  1873  prohibiting 
extortion  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  railroad  charges.  He 
was    subsequently    employed 
as    special    counsel    for    the 
state  board   of    railroad    and 
warehouse  commissioners,  and 
assisted    in    the    prosecution 
of  the  warehouse  case  (Munn 
«.    The  People,  69  111.   Rep 
80),  which  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  andjbeingthereafflrmed 
(Munn  V.   Illinois,   94  U.   S. 
Rep.   118),   became  the  lead 
ing  case  in  the  series  famil- 
iarly known  in   1876  as   the 
"Granger  cases."  These  cases 
established   the  constitutional 
power  of  the  legislature  to  regu- 
late  railroad  and    warehouse 
charges,  and  thereby  protect  the  public  against  im- 
position.    In  a  later  case  (Ruggles  v.  The  People, 
91  111.  Rep.  356),  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  de- 
clared broadly  that  the  legislature  has  the  power  to 
pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges  by  common  carriers  or  others  exercising  a 
calling  or  business  public  in  its  character,  or  in  which 
the  public  have  an  interest  to  be  protected  against 
extortion  or  oppression.      In  commenting  on  this 
case,  the  ' '  Western  Jurist "  says :  "  It  is  probable  that 
the  people  of  the  state  are  indebted  for  the  results  of  ■ 
this  agitation  as  given  in  the  above  decision  to  Hon. 
R.  M.  Benjamin,  of  Bloomington,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  to  any  other  single  individual.     As  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention,  he  made  the  clear- 
est and  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  which  was  delivered  in  that 
body,  and  as  special  counsel  for  the  people  In  the 
cases  of  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  The  People,  and  Munn 
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«.  The  People,  has  very  materially  contributed  in 
establishing  the  principle  contended  for  by  him  be- 
fore the  convention  and  established  in  the  above 
cases."  He  was  elected  without  opposition  to  the 
office  of  county  judge  in  1873,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1877  and  also  in  1883.  He  retired  from  the  bench 
in  1886.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Bloomington 
Law  School  (law  department  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University)  in  1874,  Judge  Benjamin  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  law  faculty.  He  is  still  (1898)  connected 
with  the  law  school,  having  charge  of  the  subjects 
of  real  property  and  constitutional  law.  He  has 
published  "Principles  of  Contract"  (1889),  and 
"Principles  of  Sales  "  (1896).  These  works— in  the 
nature  of  a  code  with  carefully  selected  illustrative 
cases — have  been  adopted  as  text-books  in  several  of 
the  law  schools.  In  1880  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
Judge  Benjamin  was  married,  Sept.  15,  1856,  to 
Laura,  dangliter  of  David  G.  Woodin,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 

WARIIEN,  Ira  De  Forest,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1831,  son  of  Rev.  Ira 
De  Forest  and  Eliza  (Caldwell)  Warren.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, and  held  pastorates  at  various  places  in  New 
York  state  and  New  England.  He  died  in  1869.- 
The  founder  of  the  Warren  family  was  one  of  three 
brotliers,  Peleg,  Gabriel  and  James  Warren,  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Dartmouth,  then  in  Rhode 
Island.  Among  distinguished  members  of  the  family 
was  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  the  famous  commander  at 
Bunker  Hill.  Ira  D.  Wari-eu's  grandfather,  Seth 
Warren,  son  of  James,  removed,  about  1817,  to 
Dutchess  county,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Having  received  a  good  education  in  the 
private  schools  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Cazenovia 
Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ,  Mr.  Warren  began 
active  life  as  a  teacher  in  winter  and  student  in  sum- 
mer. Having  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Horatio  Ballard, 
ex  secretary  of  state,  at  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1853,  and  to  tlie  bar  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  April  4, 
1873.  He  has  since  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession; 
first,  in  connection  with  Edward 
_  Sanford,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  New  York  city,  who  died  in 
1854  ;  since  when  he  has  prac- 
ticed alone,  more  than  forty-four 
years.  He  has  appeared  as  a  suc- 
cessful counsel  in  a  large  number 

of  important  cases,  recorded  in 

the  New  York  reports  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  has  served  extensively  as  manager 
and  administrator  of  estates.  Although,  as  a  good  citi- 
zen, interested  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day, 
he  has  neither  sought  nor  consented  to  accept  candi- 
dacy for  public  elective  office,  nor  court  patron- 
age, finding  in  the  steady  and  faithful  performance 
of  professional  duties  an  ample  field  for  his  talents 
and  energy.  He  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  many 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.'  Mr.  War- 
ren is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  He  belongs  also  to  the 
Manhattan  and  New  York  clubs  and  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

VEBMETJLE,  J'ohn  Davis,  merchant,  banker 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Plainfield,  Union 
co.,_N.  J.,  Sept.  21,  1823,  son  of  Frederick  and  Pa- 
melia  (Davis)  Vermeule,  and  descendant  of  Jan 
Cornelissen  Vermeule,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Vlis- 
sengen,  Zealand,  in  the  Netherlands,  a  member  of  an 
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old  Holland  family.    Tlie  latter's  son,  Adrian,  came 
to  New  York  in  1699,  on  a  visit  to  friends  who  lived 
in  Harlem,  and  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  that 
town  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  town-clerk  and 
voorleser,  or  lecturer,  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church. 
After  eight  years  of  acceptable  service,  he  removed 
to  Bergen,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  married  to  Chris- 
tina Cadmus,  whose  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas 
Fredericksen   Cadmus,  and  maternal  grandfather, 
Andries  Hopper,  settled  in  New  York  when  it  was 
New  Amsterdam — the   latter   in    1653.     Cornelius 
Vermeule,  son  of  Adrian,  acquired 
an  estate  of  more  than  1,300  acres, 
but  did  not  lead  an  idle  life  as  a 
country    gentleman.     He,    like    his 
father  and  grandfather,  was  a  church 
officer;  he  was  several  times  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    provincial  congress  of 
New  Jersey,   and  was  conspicuous 
during  the  revolutionary  war  for  liis 
patriotism,    emulated    by   his    four 
sons,  who  fought  either  as   officers 
or  privates.     One  of  thesesons,  Fred- 
erick, grandfather  of  John._D.  Ver- 
meule, became  as  prominent  in  civil 
as  in   military   life,  and   for   many 
years    was  presiding   judge  of   the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Somerset 
county.     John  D.  Vermeule  attended 
Morton's    school     at    Middlebrook, 
N.  J.,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
entered  a  dry-goods  store  in  New  Brunswick.    Four 
years    later  (1844),   the  Goodyear    Rubber    Glove 
Manufacturing  Co.  was  organized  for  the  production 
of  rubber  boots,  shoes  and  clothing,  and  he  became 
connected  with  it  as  a  member  of  the  firm.     In  1860 
he  became  its  president,  treasurer  and  manager,  and 
is  now  its  principal  stockholder.     Under  his  direc- 
tion the  business  expanded  rapidly,  so  that  larger 
factories  were  required,  and  they  were  built  at  Nau- 
gatuck,  Conn.     New  methods  of  using  rubber  for 
boots  and  shoes  and  in  connection  with  wealing  ap- 
parel have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
Mr.  Vermeule's  inventiveness,  quickness  in  anticipat- 
ing the  needs  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  superiority 
of  its  goods,  have  done  much  to  give  this  firm  the  . 
leading  position  it  occupies.     Mr.  Vermeule  is  also 
president  of  the  Holland  Trust  Co.  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
and  is  director  in  other  financial  organizations,  not 
tlie  least  of  which  is  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
(the  Rubber  Trust).     He  is  interested  in  the  York  , 
(Me.)  Water  Co.  and  the  York  ClifE  Improvement 
Co.     He  was  married,  in  1846,  to  Maiw  C,  daughter 
of  John  W.  Kelly,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia  and 
Mary  Randall,  his  wife.     He  has  been  one  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Holland  Society  since  its 
foundation,  and  is  a  supporter  of  the  Metropolitan  , 
Museum  of  Art.     In  his  city  residence,  in  West 
Forty-sixth  street,  adjoining  Fifth  avenue,  he  has 
a  valuable  library  and  a  choice  collection  of  pictures. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  clubs,  including  the  . 
Manhattan,   Reform,  Riding,   Commonwealth  and 
Merchants'.     Of  his  many  successful  projects,  Mr. 
Vermeule  takes  most  pride  in  the  York  Cliffs  Im- 
provement Co.,  of  which  he  is  founder  and  president. 
This' corporation  owns  400  acres  of  shore  land,  with 
over  two  miles  of  ocean  frontage,  which  it  has  laid 
out  in  lots  and  park-lands  for  the  erection  of  hand-  , 
some  residences.     It  is  but  recently  that  this  beau- 
tiful section  of  countjy  has  been  known  save  to  a 
favored  few,  but  by  Mr.  Vermeule's  enterprise  in- 
creasing numbers  of  summer  settlers  are  being  at- 
tracted  thither  to  enjoy  the    almost  unparalleled 
beauties  of  mountain  and  shore  scenery  combined. 
On  this  tract  he  has  also  built  the  Passaconaway 
Inn,  to  accommodate  nearly  500  guests,  and  him- 
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self  owns  a  handsome  villa  in  the  vicinity,  which 
he  has  named  "Klipanzee,"  old  Dutch  for  ''rock 
and  sea." 

SOTTGLAS,  Benjamin,  manufacturer  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  North- 
ford,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  April  3,  1816,  youngest 
child  of  William  Douglas  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Constant  Kirtlaud,  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.  He  came  of  a  race  noted  for  its  zeal  in 
religion  and  for  patriotism.  His  grandfather,  also 
named  William,  was  orderly  sergeant  under  Israel 
Putnam,  and  took  part  in  the 
expedition  that  captured  Que- 
bec in  1759.  Subsequently, 
he  engaged  in  the  West  India 
trade,  and  accumulated  a  small 
fortune,  but  when  the  revolu- 
tionai-jr  war  broke  out  he  gave 
up  business  to  raise  a  company, 
and  later  a  regiment,  of  which 
he  became  colonel.  His  father, 
John  Douglas  (1703-66),  was 
*,  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Conn., 
■^A  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  day, 
^  V/.  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
'  /  '  the  8th  Connecticut  regiment, 
the  best  equipped  in  the  colony. 
Following  back  the  genealogi- 
cal line,  four  Williams  in  suc- 
cessionarefound;  thefirstbeing 
the  progenitor  of  this  branch 
of  the  family  in  America. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1610,  and  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  emigrated  in  1640,  landing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  Gloucester,  Mass.  After  a  brief  stay  there 
he  went  to  Boston,  but  in  1660  removed  to  New 
London,  Conn.,  where  he  obtained  a  grant  of  two 
farms,  which  are  still  in  the  family,  being  owned  by 
one  of  his  direct  male  descendants.  He  wa^one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  army  during  King  PhiHp's 
war,  represented  New  London  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational).  The  father  of  Benjamin  Douglas 
was  a  farmer,  and  a  man  who  had  inherited  the 
traits  that  made  his  ancestors  praised  and  honored, 
though  he  was  never  called  into  public  life.  At  the 
age  Of  sixteen  Benjamin  Douglas  was  apprenticed  to 
a  machinist  at  Middletown,  and  in  the  same  year 
(1836)  he  entered  the  employ  of  Guild  &  Douglas — 
the  latter  being  his  brother,  William — ^who  four  years 
before  had  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  iron  pumps.  In  1839,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Guild,  hebecameapai-tner,  the  style 
being  W.  &  B.  Douglas.  Their  business  became  the 
supplying  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  to 
factories,  but  in  1843  the  brothers  invented  the  re- 
volving-stand cistern  pump,  made  it  their  staple 
article  of  production,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce 
pumps  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  The  demand 
for  these  pumps  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
continuous  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  articles, 
until  the  patents  covering  the  developments  were 
more  than  100  in  number.  In  1858  William  died, 
and  in  1859  the  concern  became  a  stock  companjr, 
Benjamin  Douglas  being  elected  president.  Until 
his  death,  Mr.  Douglas  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
corporation.  Long  before  this,  the  one-story  shop, 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  in  which  W.  &  B.  Douglas  li,T,d 
carried  on  their  business,  had  given  to  an  extensive 
structure,  and  this  in  course  of  time  became  the 
largest  foundry  in  the  state,  and  was  known  through 
the  sale  of  its  products  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  firm  was  awarded  highest  honors  at  Paris  in 
1867  and  1878,  at  Vienna  in  1873,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  Republican  from 
the  time  the  party  was  formed.  Being  nominated  for 


congress  from  the  second  congressional  district  in 
1854,  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Democratic  candidate  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  conventions  that  nominated  Fremont  in  1856 
and  Lincoln  in  1860  ;  served  as  a  presidential  elector 
in  1860,  and  as  lieutenant-governor  in  1861-63, 
William  A.  Buckingham  being  chief  executive' 
As  mayor  of  Middletown  (1849-55)  he  made  an  hon- 
orable record,  and  in  1854,  and  several  times  subse- 
quently, he  represented  the  city  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture most  creditably.  He  was  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Savings  Bank,  of  Middletown,  trustee  of  Wesleyan 
University,  and  a  deacon  in  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Mr.  Douglas  was  married,  at  Mid- 
dletown, April  3,  1838,  to  Mary  Adaline,  daughter 
of  Ellas  and  Grace  (Tolten)  Parker,  of  that  city,  and 
niece  of  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Five  sons 
and  a  daughter  were  born  to  them.  He  died  at 
Middletown,  June  36,  1894. 

BXiOSS,  Benjamin  Gorham,  insurance  mana- 
ger, was  born  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  June  3,  1819,  son 
of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Emma  Angel  (Gorham)  Bloss. 
At  the  age  of  six  his  parents  removed  to  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college. 
He  entered  Madison  University,  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y . , 
but  before  graduation  was  compelled  to  leave  college 
and  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  He  became 
a  farmer  in  Annsville,*  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  1850,  when  'he  removed  to 
Rome,  N.  Y. ,  and  in  partnership  with  N.  B.  Foot 
carried  on  a  general  merchandise  business  for  several 
years.  From  Rome  Mr.  Bloss  removed  to  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis.,  and  in  1857  became  cashier  of  the  City 
Bank.  When  the  breaking-out  of  the  civil  war 
caused  the  closing  of  all  state  banks  in  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Bloss  went  to  New  York  city,  and  entering  into 
a  contract  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
as  a  general  agent,  at  once  made  his  mark  as  a  suc- 
cess in  life  insurance  work.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  and  while  with  them  origi-  ^_,i»t. 

nated  the  non-forfeiture  feature, 
whicli  has  since  been  adopted 
by  every  life  insurance  com- 
pany, under  which  an  ordinary 
life  policy  becomes  non-forfeit- 
able  after  a  given  period.  Re- 
signing from  this  connection 
in  1866,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci- 
ety, and  in  a  single  year  wrote 
over  $2,000,000  of  insurance  for 
them.  He  remained  with  them 
until  1879.  When  the  insur- 
ance laws  of  New  York  were 
amended,  in  1881,  Mr.  Bloss, 
with  four  others,  organized  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association,  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  enterprises  of  the  day, 
and  was  elected  first  president.  He  was  also  inspector 
of  agencies.  The  company  with  whose  progress  he 
has  been  identified  has  agencies  in  all  the  leading 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Bloss  was  a  man  of  much  foresight 
and  fine  executive  ability.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
5th  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of  New  York,  also  for 
several  year.s  church  treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  He  was  the  author  of  some  fugitive 
verses  that  have  been  well  received.  In  1843  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Marilla,  daughter  of  Silas  Hol- 
comb,  of  Clyde,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  They  had  five 
children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Bloss 
died  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  13,  1895. 
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CHALIIEBS,  James  Bonald,  soldier,  lawyer 
and  congressman,  was  born  in  Halifax  county,  Va. 
Jan.  11,  1831,  son  of  Joseph  Williams  and  Fanny 
McCoy  (Henderson)  Chalmers.  His  grandfather, 
James  Chalmers,  one  of  the  celebrated  Chalmers 
family  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution settled  in  Halifax  county,  Va.,  where  he  was 
married  to  Sallie  Lanier,  a  sister  of  Judge  Nathaniel 
Williams  of  Tennessee,  and  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Richard  Williams.  They  had  four  sons:  James 
Ronald,  attorney-general  of  Tennessee;  David,  a 
member  of  the  Vii'ginia  constitutional  convention  of 
1851;  John  Gordon  Chalmers, 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  repubhc  of  Texas  under 
Pres.  Lamar;  and  Joseph  Wil- 
liams Chalmers,  first  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Mississippi  (1841-44), 
U.  S.  senator  (1844-48),  and 
widely  noted  as  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  state  bar.  Joseph 
W.  Chalmers  also  had  four 
sons:  the  second,  Hamilton 
Henderson,  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Mississippi  (1876 
to  1884);  the  tliird,  John  Gor- 
don Chalmers,  who  died  in  Ni- 
caragua in  1854,  while  a  captain 
in  Walker's  array  of  invasion; 
the  fourth,  Alexander  Hender- 
son, colonel  of  the  18th  Missis- 
sippi cavalry,  one  of  the  picked 
regiments  selected  by  Gen. 
Nathan  B.  Forrest  to  make  the  dash  into  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  1864.  James  Ronald  Chalmers,  the  eldest 
was  educated  at  St.  Thomas  Hall,  Holly  Springs, 
Miss. ,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  in  1839.  In 
1848  he  entered  South  Carolina  College  (Columbia, 
S.  C),  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1851,  and  on  his 
return  home  commenced  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
Chalmers  &  Barton.  He  was,  in  1852,  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  national  convention  that  nominated 
Franklin  Pierce  for  president,  and  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1853,  he  rapidly  attained  a  success  and 
popularity  that  led  to  his  election  as  a  district  at- 
torney in  1857.  His  reputation  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  his  brilliant  record  as  a  prosecutor.  In  January, 
1861,  he  was  a  delegate  from  De  Soto  county  to  the 
convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  for 
Mississippi,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  its  mili- 
tary committee.  He  waselected  colonel  of  the  9thMis- 
sissippi  infantry,  the  first  from  the  state  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service,  and  began  his  military  career 
by  a  successful  attack  on  Wilson's  Camp,  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  Fla.  On  Feb.  13,  1863,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  being  placed  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Easlport,  Miss.,  repulsed 
the  Federal  gunboats  on  March  ISlh,  preserving  the 
Memphis  and.  Charleston  railroad.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  commanded  the  extreme  right  brigade, 
and  in  the  last  charge  on  Sunday,  came  nearer  Pitts- 
burg Landing  than  any  other  Confederate  com- 
mander. He  later  accompanied  Gen.  Bragg  in  the 
Kentucky  campaign,  receiving  special  recommenda- 
tion for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Mumfordsville.  At 
Murfreesboro  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  before 
he  had  fully  recovered  was,  at  special  request  of 
Gov.  Pettus,  assigned  to  command  of  cavalry  in  north- 
west Mississippi.  Here  he  began  systematic  work  or- 
ganizing the  companies  and  regiments,  which  after- 
ward formed  part  of  the  terrible  column  that  im- 
mortalized the  name  of  Gen.  Forrest  as  the  "  wizard 
of  the  saddle. "  Gen.  Chalmers  commanded  the  first 
division  of  Forrest's  cavalry  from  January,  1864, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  surrender,  he  re- 
sumed profes.sional  practice.  He  was  an  elector  for 
Mississippi  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1872;  was 


elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1875,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  sixth  Mississippi  district  to  the 
forty-flfth  and  forty-sixth  congresses.  In  1880  he 
received  the  certificate  of  election  to  the  forty-seventh 
congress,  but  his  seat  was  successfully  contested  by 
John  R.  Lynch,  the  Republican  candidate.  He  was, 
however,  returned  to  congress  in  1888  fi'om  the 
second  district  of  Mississippi  on  the  Independent 
Democratic  ticket,  and  although  refused  a  certificate 
by  the  governor,  was  finally  seated  after  an  exciting 
contest.  In  1888  he  was  the  Republican  candidate, 
and  although  claiming  the  victory,  his  opponent  J. 
B.  Morgan,"^  was  declared  elected.  In  1885  Gen.  Clial- 
mers  opened  a  law  office  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
he  continued  to  practice  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  April  9,  1898. 

GALLOWAY,  Jacob  Scudder,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14, 1838,  sou  of  Sam- 
uel and  Rebecca  (Scudder)  Galloway.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion, was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  professor  of  mathematics  in  La- 
fayette College,  and  the  autlior  of  several  notable 
works  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Scudder  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  His  earliest  American 
ancestor  was  Thomas  Scudder,  who  settled  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1635,  whose  brother.  Rev.  Henry  Scud- 
der, was  a  noted  divine  and  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster assembly.  Prominent  among  his  descendants 
were  Rev.  John  Scudder,  and  his  sons,  Henry  Martyn, 
William  W.,  Ezekiel,  Jared  W.,  Silas  and  John,  all 
missionaries  and  divines,  and  Col.  Nathaniel  Scudder, 
a  noted  physician,  colonel  of  New  Jersey  troops  in 
the  revolution,  and  a  member  of  the  Continental 
congress,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Black 
Point,  N.  J.,  Oct.  16,  1781.  William  Scudder,  a 
brother  of  Nathaniel,  was  colonel  of  New  Jersey 
troops,  and  served  throughout  the  great  struggle 
for  independence.  Judge  Galloway's  maternal  great- 
grandfather. Col.  Archibald  McOlean,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  one  of  the  surveyors  who,  by  decree 
of  King  James  II. ,  settled  the  long-disputed  boundary 
line  between  the  territoiy  of  Lord  Baltimore  and 
William  Penn.  He  established  the  famous  "  middle 
point "  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  Chesapeake, 
located  the  tangent  line  through 
the  peninsula,  and  traced  the  "arc 
of  the  circle,"  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Delaware. 
Subsequently  he  was  associated 
with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  in 
running  the  "line"  thereafter 
known  by  their  names.  Jacob  S. 
Galloway  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  home,  and,  entering  Prince- 
ton College,  was  graduated  in 
1858.  Immediatelythereafter  he  re- 
moved to  Eatonton,  Ga.,  where  he 
taught  school  for  two  years,  and 
then  continued  in  tlie  same  occupa 
tion  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  4th  Tennessee 
infantry,  and  served  in  all  the  en- 
gagements of  his  regiment.  In 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  severely  wounded  ;  then, 
being  assigned  to  duty  in  the  enrolling  department 
with  rank  as  first  lieutenant,  he  served  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  Upon  his  return  to  Memphis  he  began 
to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Col.  Luke  W.  Finlay  and 
Gen.  Albert  Pike,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1866.  After  several  years  of  successful  practice  he 
settled  in  the  suburbs  and  engaged  in  small-fruit 
farming.  In  1876  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Shelby  county.  During  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic of  1879,  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  circuit  court.     He  also  served  as  coroner 
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«f  the  county  from  1879  to  1883.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  by  a  large  majority, 
hut  when  a  candidate  for  re- election  in  1884  was  de- 
feated in  the  general  overthrow  of  his  party  in  that 
year.  While  a  senator  he  introduced  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  the  splendid  turn- 
pikes that  are  now  the  pride  of  his  county.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  county  probate  court,  an 
office  which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  judge  of 
the  second  circuit  court  of  Shelby  county.  Judge 
Galloway  is  a  stanch  Jefl'ersonian  Democrat,  being 
an  eminent  factor  in  the  state  and  local  politics  of 
his  party.  He  was  a  leader  in  opposing  the  proposed 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  1887, 
and  succeeded  In  thwarting  it  by  over  6,000  majority 
in  Shelby  county.  Personally  he  is  genial  and  ap- 
proachable, and  possesses  qualities  of  firmness  and 
Integrity  in  such  a  high  degree  as  to  command  the 
love  and  respect  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  belief. 
He  has  been  twice  married  :  first,  in  1867,  to  Mary  E. 
Tucker,  who  died  in  1878,  leaving  three  children; 
and,  second,  to  Mrs.  Sallie  R.  (Tucker)  Coffee — both 
great-great-granddaughters  of  Col.  Robert  Ruffin, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
gesses in  1747. 

WRIGHT,  Charles  Barstovy,  financier  and 
railroad  president,  was  born  in  Wysox  Valley,  Brad- 
ford co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1823,  son  of  Rufus  and  Eliza- 
beth Wright.  His  father  removed  from  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  in  1814,  and,  settling  in  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Susquehanna,  established  the  first  tan- 
nery in  that  region;  in  1830  lie  settled  at  Tioga 
Point  (now  Athens),  Pa.  IJnlil  his  fifteenth  year 
the  son  attended  the  Athens  Academy,  but  after 
that  he  received  only  such  instruction  as  the  common 
•schools  afforded.  What  he  afterward  accomplished, 
and  the  great  distinction  he  won,  was  due  entirely 
to  his  native  force  and  strength  of  will.  In  1837  he 
engaged  as  clerk  in  a  general  store  at  Le  Roysville, 
Pa.,  and  four  years  later  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  his  employer.  In  1843  he  was  Intrusted  by  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Towanda 
with  the  charge  of  important  landed  interests  inWis- 
consin  and  Illinois,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Chicago.  His  mission,  lasting  for  two  years,  was 
euccessfuUy  performed,  and,  having  subsequently 
purchased  the  lands  of  which  he  had  had  charge,  he 
realized  a  handsome  profit  during  the  rapid  immigra- 
tion in  1845-46.  In  1848  he  entered  into  mercan- 
tile business  at  Erie,  Pa.,  with  James  H.  Williams, 
under  the  style  of  Williams  &  Wright,  and  three 
years  later  e'stablished  the  first  banking-house  in 
Pennsylvania  northwest  of  Pittsburgh.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Williams  in  1855,  he  opened  a 
branch  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of  C.  B. 
Wright  &  Co.  In  that  year  also  he  first  became  in- 
terested in  railroads,  a  line  of  work  to  which  he  sub- 
sequently gave  close  study  and  attention,  and  in 
which  he  earned  an  eminent  place.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad  (now 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie),  representing  the  entire 
interest  of  the  road  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1857 
he  spent  six  months  abroad  as  the  bearer  of  import- 
ant dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  government  to  its 
representatives  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples  and 
the  Hague,  and  on  his  return  received  the  high  com- 
mendation of  the  president  and  the  state  department. 
In  1858  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  banking 
business  in  Erie  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  devot- 
ing himself  largely  to  the  construction  of  the  Pliila- 
<lelphia  and  Brie  railroad,  which  was  completed  in 
1863,  and  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  petroleum  he  formed  a  syn- 
dicate to  construct  the  Warren  and  Franklin  rail- 
road, from  Warren  to.  Oil  City  on  the  Allegheny 
river — a  line  later  consolidated  with  the  Oil  Creek 
railroad  as  the  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  river  rail- 


road, which  yielded  a  handsome  revenue  during  the 
oil  excitement,  with  Mr.  Wright  in  sole  charge  of 
the  finance  and  auditing  department.    In  February, 
1870,  he  sold  the  controlling  interest  to  the  Alle- 
gheny  Valley  Railroad  Co.,    and    on   March    3d 
became    director  in  the   Northern   Pacific  Co.  as 
representative  of  Jay  Cooke    &    Co.'s  $5,000,000 
syndicate,  which  constructed  500  miles  of  road  to 
Bismarck  on  the  Missouri,  when,  qwing  to  the  failure 
of  the  fiscal  agents  to  float  any  more  bonds,  work 
was  stopped.     After  defaulting  pn  the  interest  of  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  about  $30,000,000,  the  road 
had  a  floating  debt  of  $4,500,000.    Mr.  Wright  was 
elected  vice-president  in  1873,   and  at  once  took 
measures  to  prevent  foreclosure  in  the  U.  S.  courts 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  entering  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings in  Nevsr  York.     The  president.  Gen.  Geo.  W. 
Cass,  having  been  appointed  receiver,  Mr.  Wright 
in  1874  succeeded  to  the  presidency.    He  soon  effec- 
tually conciliated  all  opposition,  and  by  an  economi- 
cal and  business-like  administration  enabled  the  road 
to  earn  a  surplus.     He  further  devised  a  plan  of  re- 
organization, under  which  nearly  all  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds  and  interest  coupons  were  made  ex- 
cliangeable  for  preferred  land-grant  stock.     Adjust- 
ments were  made  with  the  numerous  creditors,  the 
floating  indebtedness  canceled  and  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  road  vastly  increased.     The  preferred 
stock  was  afterwards  largely  ex- 
changed for  lands  owned  by  the 
company  in  the  most  fertile  sec- 
tions of  Minnesota    and    Dakota, 
millions  of  acres  being  thus  opened 
to  settlement  and  cultivation.    The 
successful    reorganization    of    the 
Northern     Pacific     railroad     was 
Mr.  Wright's    crowning    achieve- 
ment.     One    of    the    first     steps 
following  this  successful  move  was 
the  establishment  of  good  connec- 
tions with  St.  Paul,  "by  new  con- 
struction from  Brainerd   to  Sauk 
Rapids,  and  by  a  compact  with 
the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  for  un- 
trammeled    use  of  its  lines  from 
Sauk  Rapids  to  St.  Paul.     This 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  im- 
portant and  most  successful  of  the 
movements  connected  with  the  revival  of  railroad 
construction  in  the  northwest,  which  has  smce  at- 
tained great  magnitude.     In  1878  Mr.  Wright  re- 
sumed the  construction  of  the  main  line  for  316  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Yellowstone  river,  and 
also  369  miles  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Columbia  eastward.     As  the  credit  of  the  company 
was  not  yet  intact,  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  own 
credit  in  the  purchase  of  rails  and  material.    In 
1891  he  purchased,  for  $3,500,000,  what  is  known 
as  the  Hunt  system  in  the  Walla  Walla  wheat  re- 
gion, which  furnished    one  of  the   Northern  Pa- 
cific's most   important  feeders.     These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  successful  features  devised  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
re-creation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.    Nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  its  present  sound  condition 
has  been  largely  brought  about  by  his  wise,  careful 
and  efiicient  management.     On  May  34,  1879,  Mr. 
Wright  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  road,  urging 
as  a  reason  the  impairment  of  his  eyesight;  and  the 
board  of  directors,  in  accepting  the  resignation,  passed 
most  flattering  resolutions  in  recognition  of  the  great 
work  wliich  he  had  performed  in  the  restoration  of 
the  company.     After  an  extensive  tour  abroad  he 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  company's  finance 
committee.    While  in  this  capacity  a  loan  of  $40,000,- 
000  was  effected,  which  was  the  largest  ever  raised 
in  the  country  up  to  that  time.    It  was  the  means  of 
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completing  the  road  across  the  continent.  After  re- 
tiring from  active  charge  of  the  company's  affairs, 
Mr.  Wright  continued  to  exercise  an  advisory  con- 
trol. He  was  president  of  the  Tacoma  Land  Co. , 
and  was  greatly  revered  throughout  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington  for  his 
many  generous  benefactions.  He  is  sometimes 
called  "the  Father  of  Tacoma,"  in  recognition  of  his 
noble  part  in  the  development  of  that  city.  He 
founded  there  the  Annie  Wright  Seminary  for  young 
ladies,  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  daughter;  donated 
the  beautiful  building  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  erecting  the 
Tacoma  hotel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hostelries  of 
the  Northwest.  jMr.  Wright's  life  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  liigher  educational  advantages,  by  the 
exercise  of  industry,  perseverance  and  honesty  in 
business  lite.  In  all  of  his  transactions,  covering 
tlie  disbursement  of  millions  of  dollars,  his  integrity 
was  never  questioned  nor  his  motives  challenged. 
He  was  twice  married:  first,  in  1848,  to  Cordelia, 
daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Williams,  of  Erie,  Pa. ;  and, 
secondly,  in  1858,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  William 
Townsend  of  Sandusky,  O.  He  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Both  sons  are  prominent  residents 
of  Philadelphia;  his  one  surviving  daughter  lived 
with  her  father  until  his  death.  5Ir.  Wright  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  23,  1898. 

KELLOGG,  Luther  Laflin,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Maiden,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1849,  son  of 
Nathan  and  Helen  M.  (Laflin)  Kellogg.  His  father 
was  a  son  of  Stephen  Kellogg  of  Troy,  and  his 
raotlier  a  daughter  of  Luther  Laflin  of  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.  The  family  traces  descent  to  colonial  times;  his 
earliest  American  ancestor,  Daniel  Kellogg,  having 
landed  near  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1630,  and  been  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  Since  then 
the  Kelloggs  of  New  England  have  produced  many 
characters  notable  in  history.  Receiving  his  early 
training  in  the  private  schools  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Kellogg  entered  Rutgers  College,  wliere  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1870.  Tliroughout  his  college  course 
lie  sliowed  so  marked  an  aptitude 
ill  oratory  and  debate  that  he  was 
chosen  junior  and  senior  orator, 
aud  also  awarded  the  honor  of 
delivering  the  master's  oration. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  was 
jii-iuluated  LL.B.,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court  in  1872.  While  in  the  lavv 
school  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  oflBce 
of  Emott,  Hammond  &  Pome- 
roy,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  being  ex-Judge  James  Em- 
ott, of  the  supreme  court  and 
court  of  appeals.  Within  a  few 
months  after  his  graduation  he  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  then  re- 
organized under  the  style  of  Emott,  Hammond  & 
Stickney.  Their  principal  business  was  in  the  line 
of  corporation  law,  in  which  they  were  very  success- 
ful and  widely  known;  but  Mr.  Kellogg,  gradually 
becoming  more  interested  in  municipal  jurispru- 
dence, determined  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  adopt  it  as  his  specialty.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  gradually  worked  to  the  front 
in  this  department  of  practice,  and  in  that  time  has 
appeared  in  most  of  the  famous  cases  in  which  New 
York  city  has  been  a  party.  He  is  also  a  recognized 
authority  on  mechanics' "liens,  and  draughted  the 
statute  permitting  the  filing  and  creation  of  liens 
against  the  moneys  of  contractors  earned  under  city 
contracts.  Although,  in  this  and  other  notable  pub- 


lic services,  Mr.  Kellogg  has  figured  in  politics,  he 
has  never  sought  or  desired  public  ofiice.  As  a  trial 
lawyer  Mr.  Kellogg  has  few  equals,  his  keen  logical 
faculty  and  great  oratorical  powers  rendering  him  a 
power  with  juries,  and  he  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
nearly  every  court  of  state  and  city.  After  his  with- 
drawal from  Judge  Emott's  firm,  Mr.  Kellogg 
continued  the  practice  of  the  law  under  his  own 
name  until  1890,  when  he  organized  the  firm  of  Kel- 
logg, Rose  &  Smith,  of  which  he  is  now^  senior  mem- 
ber. He  is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan,  Players, 
Delta  Phi,  Lawyers,  Coney  Island  Jockey,  Fort 
Orange  and  Suburban  clubs  of  New  York;  president 
of  the  Colonial  Club  and  chairman  of  the  West  Side 
Charity  Organization  Society.  He  is  also  a  director 
in  several  business  coi-porations.  He  was  married,  in 
1874,  to  Eliza  S.,  daughter  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  B. 
Mcintosh,  U.  S.  A.,  and  has  had  six  children. 

DE  VERE,  Mary  Ainge  ("Madeline  S. 
Bridges  "),  poet  and  humorist,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ainge  and  Mar- 
garet (Mclntyre)  De  Vyr,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Donegal,  Ireland.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  strik- 
ing personality  aud  versatile  gifts;  for  years  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  agitators  of  Irish 
autonomy.  All  phases  of  land  reform  received  en- 
thusiastic advocacy  from  his  pen,  and  he  was  a  leader 
in  tlie  Chartist  movement  in  England.  After  coming 
to  America  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  foremost  litterateurs  and  artists  of  the  United 
States,  and  won  some  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  maga- 
zine articles.  He  owned  and  edited  "  The  Morning 
Post,"  the  first  daily '  newspaper  in  Williamsburg, 
L.  I. ,  and  was  subsequently  associate  editor  of  the 
"Irish  World"  of  New  York.  From  both  father 
and  mother  Miss  De  Vere  inherited  literary,  and 
artistic  talents,  and  a  full  measure  of  the  Irish  wit, 
intelligence,  and  warm,  impulsive  sympathies.  Asa 
little  child,  while  studying  under  a  governess  at  home, 
she  proved  herself  an  apt  pupil  both  in  music  and 
art,  but  especially  gifted  in  composition.  She  com- 
posed verses  literally  from  the  time  she  began  to 
talk,  and  she  was  only  fourteen'  when  her  first  effu- 
sions appeared  in  a  New  York  daily  newspaper.  She 
attended  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn  for  some  years, 
and  then  entered  Fort  Edward  College,  where  she 
won  a  high  prize  for  poetical  composition.  At  school 
she  also  distinguished  herself  in  the  study  of  music, 
art  and  languages.  Returning  to  her  parents'  home  in 
Brooklyn,  she  wrote  more  and  more  frequently  for 
publication,  and  in  a  short  time  her  verses  were 
sought  for  by  the  publishers  of  such  magazines  as 
"The  Century,"  "Harper's,"  "Frank  Leslie's," 
"Lippincott's,"  and '  'Littell  's  Living  Age. "  Although 
never  accepting  an  editorial  position,  as  Miss  De  Vere 
gained  in  popularity  and  in  confidence  in  her  own 
powers,  her  productions  appeared  with  almost  the 
frequency  of  a  paragrapher's  articles.  These  poems 
were  published  over  her  name,  Mary  Ainge  De  Vere. 
Madeline  S.  Bridges  is  the  pseudonym  over  which  her 
humorous  work  has  appeared.  This  was  begun  by 
accident;  as  an  editor,  who  had  by  chance  seen  a 
sparkling  letter  from  Miss  De  Vere,  suggested  to  her 
to  try  writing  for  comic  papers,  and  she  found  her- 
self possessed  of  a  peculiarly  happy  gift  in  that  direc- 
tion. Her  squibs,  jokes,  dialogues  and  light  verse 
were  published  in  "Puck,"  "Life,"  "Judge,"  and 
the  humorous  columns  of  nearly  all  American  peri- 
odicals. It  has  been  said  of  this  branch  of  her  lite- 
rary work,  that ' '  it  will  bear  the  test  of  true  humor. 
It  has  reverence,  courtesy,  tenderness,  sympatliy. 
Its  mirth  is  without  malice;  its  laughter  seems  ever 
akin  to  tears. "  While  her  humorous  writings  appeared 
in  the  one  class  of  periodicals,  in  the  other  Miss  De 
Vere  has  continued  to  publish  her  poems  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  many  of  which  have  become  general 
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favorites.  The  best-known  are:  "  The  Quiet  House, " 
"The  Brooli,"  "Life's  Mirror,"  "We  Two,"  and 
"  Good-bye,  Sweetheart."  In  1870  she  published  a 
small  collection  of  poems,  entitled,  "  Love  Songs,  and 
Other  Poems."  Her  poem,  "The  Spinner,"  was 
much  admired  by  John  Gr.  Whittier.  Selma  Cruik- 
shank  wrote,  in  1897,  of  Miss  De  Vere:  "  She  is  akin 
to  Mrs.  Browning,  'daughter  of  Shakespeare,'  in 
poetic  feeling  and  expression.  Her  writings  are 
characterized  by  spontaneity.  In  her  love-songs 
there  is  always  more  tenderness  than  passion,  more 
regret  than  despair.  Her  best  lyric  is  at  once  a  pic- 
ture and  a  song,  and  in  her  sonnets  there  is  reflec- 
tion, taste,  repose."  Miss  De  Vere  has  published 
translations  from  German,  French  and  Spanish 
literature,  particularly  of  the  poems  of  Bonalde 
and  Becquer.  She  has  always  resided  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

G-IIiDEB,  Jeannette  Leonard,  journalist  and 
author,  was  born  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1849, 
daughter  of  Eev.  William  H.  and  Jane  (Nutt) 
Gilder.  Her  father  was  principal  of  St.  Thomas' 
Hall,  a  woman's  college  in  Flushing.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  began  her  journalistic  career  by  writing 
articles  on  various  subjects  for  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
"  Morning  Register,"  a  journal  founded  by  her 
brother,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and  R.  Newton 
Crane,  and  at  the  same  time  she  acted  as  Newark 
reporter  for  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  When 
"  Scribner's  Monthly,"  which  afterwards  became  the 
"  Century  Magazine,  "was  started,  she  was  associated 
with  R.  W.  Gilder  for  a  short  time  in  the  editorial 
department.  In  1875  she  was  appointed  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Herald,"  and  afterwards 
musical  and  dramatic  editor  of  the  same  paper,  and 
this  position  she  held  until  January,  1881.  January 
15th  of  that  year  she  and  her  brother,  Joseph  B. 
Gilder,  founded  the  "  Critic,"  which  they  have  con- 
tinued to  edit  as  the  first  purely  literary  weekly 
successfully -established  in  the  United  States.  For 
eighteen  years  Miss  Gilder  Was  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  "  Saturday  Evening  Ga- 
zette," and  afterwards  of  the  Boston  "  Evening 
Transcript,"  in  both  newspapers  writing  over  the 
pen-name  of ' '  Brunswick. "  She  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can correspondent  of  the  London  "  Academy,"  was 
for  some  time  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  "  Press  "  and  "  Record,"  and  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  London  "Daily  Mail,"  the  New 
York  "World,"  and  the  Chicago  "Tribune."  At 
various  times  she  has  contributed  special  articles  and 
short  stories  to  the  magazines.  In  1886  she  edited  a 
volume  entitled,  "Representative  Poems  of  Living 
Poets,"  for  which  the  poets  themselves  made  the 
selections;  in  1887  with  Helen  Gray  Cone  she  edited 
two  volumes  of  ' '  Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women  "; 
in  1889,  with  her  brother,  J.  B.  Gilder,  she  edited  a 
volume  made  up  of  contributions  to  the  "Critic," 
entitled,  "  Authors  at  Home,"  and  in  1882  a  similar 
work,  "Essays  from  The  Critic."  Hernovel,  "Taken 
by  Siege  "  (1887),  was  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  without  her  name,  and  proving  a 
successful  venture  was  republished  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  in  1897.  In  1895  she  established  "Miss 
Gilder's  Syndicate."  In  1877  an  original  comedy 
from  her  pen,  entitled  "Quits,"  was  produced  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  During  the 
following  year  she  dramatized  Josiah  G.  Holland's 
famous  novel,  "  Seven  oaks,"  for  the  late  John  T. 
Raymond,  who  played  it  throughout  the  West.  In 
1898  Miss  Gilder  returned  to  her  dramatic  work  with 
successful  results. 

WARE,  William  Stratton,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  March  15,  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  the  countiy  schools  of  New  Jersey,  and, 
being  of  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind,  supplemented 
the  somewhat  meagre  educational  advantages  to  be 
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had  there,  by  private  reading.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  left  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  car- 
penter and  building  trade,  near  Woodstown,  N.  J. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  started  in  life  as  a 
journeyman,^  and  found  employment  for  some  time  in 
Philadelphia',  after  which  he  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  settling  finally  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  in  con- 
junction with  his  half-brother,  H.  D.  Stratton,  who 
was  the  inventor  of  many  improvements  in  ice-mak- 
ing machines.  The  business  doubled 
in  a  short  time  under  his  manage- 
ment, but  later  on  Mr.  Ware  went  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where,  with  Mr. 
Stratton,  he  started  an  ice-factory. 
This  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
by  others  in  Pensacola  and  elsewhere, 
until  the  business  of  the  firm  became 
so  extensive  that  they  manufactured 
half  the  ice  produced  in  Florida.  ( 
Since  1885  Mr.  Ware  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Jacksonville,  and  has  become  . 
prominent  in  the  financial,  social  and 
philanthropic  life  of  the  city.  In 
politics  he  has  taken  little  interest. 
He  was  elected,  in  1897,  vice-president 
of  the  board  of  trade.  Mr.  Ware  is  a 
Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  He  was 
married.  May  8,  1878,  at  Litchfield, 
Conn. ,  to  Nellie  Louise,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wooster, 
of  Goshen,  Conn.     He  has  two  adopted  children. 

PAGE,  Richard  Lucian,  naval  officer,  was 
bom  at  Fairfield,  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1807. 
His  father  was  William  Byrd  Page,  a  farmer  and 
planter  of  Gloucester  county,  Va. ,  and  son  of  Col. 
John  Page,  a  distinguished  revolutionary  soldier; 
and  his  mother,  Anne  Lee  Page,  was  sister  of  the 
famous  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee.  The  son  in- 
herited the  soldierly  qualities  of  his  distinguished  an- 
cestiy,  and  after  receiving  a  school  education  in 
Clarke  county  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  he  entered  the 
United  States  navy  in  1824.  Reserved  continuously 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when,  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Confederate  cause,  he  resigned  from 
the  Federal  service,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  native  state.  He  first  served  in  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Confederate  land  forces, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  army,  where  his  long  years  of  experience  made 
him  one  of  the  most  tnasted  officers.  He  participated 
in  the  fight  at  Port  Royal,  and  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay,  when,  after  a  gallant 
defense,  it  finally  fell.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Gen. 
Page  retired  to  civil  life,  and  occupied  himself  with 
rebuilding  his  native  state,  until,  advancing  years 
rendering  him  unfit  for  the  cares  of  farm  life,  he  re- 
moved to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  subsequently  resided 
there.  In  Norfolk  Gen.  Page  took  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and,  being  eminently  fitted  for  ad- 
ministrative duties,  was  soon  after  his  arrival  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  public  schools.  This  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  great  ability  for  many  years.  He 
has  throughout  his  life  been  actuated  by  a  strong  and 
soldierly  sense  of  duty,  and  his  simple  uprightness  of 
life  makes  him  greatlybeloved.  There  is  in  Norfolk 
no  more  better  known  personage  than  this  old  Con- 
federate soldier.  He  has  always  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  has  served  in  all 
offices  open  to  the  laity.  In  Christ  Church,  Norfolk, 
he  has  been  vestryman  and  senior  warden.  Gen. 
Page  was  married,  early  in  life,  to  Alexina,  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Calvert)  Taylor  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  An  account  of  his  naval  career  is  given  in 
Thomas  Scharf's  "  Confederate  States  Navy." 
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WHEDON,  Daniel  Benison,  author  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  March  20, 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1828,  and  subsequently  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  but,  abandoning  that  profession,  devoted 
himself  for  a  lengthy  period  to  teaching.  He  taught 
at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  New  York,  1830-31,  was  a 
tutor  at  Hamilton  College  during  the  following  year, 
and  was  subsequently  professor  of  ancient  languages 
at  "Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut.  In  1843  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  filled  pastorates  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  Resuming  the  teaching  profession, 
lie  was,  from  1845  to  1853,  professor  of  logic,  rhet- 
oric and  history  in  Michigan  University.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  "Methodist  Quarterly 
Review  "  and  of-  the  publications  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Besides  his  editoiial  work,  Mr. 
Whedon  was  a  religious  writer  of  no  little  eminence. 
He  published  numerous  articles  in  different  reviews 
and  also  a  number  of  volumes,  amongst  them  "Pub- 
lic Addresses"  (1856);  "Commentary  on  Matthew 
and  Mark  "  (1860);  the  "  Freedom  of  the  "Will,"  re- 
viewing Jonathan  Edwards  and  others  (1864)  ; 
"  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, "  5  vols.  (1860- 
75)  ;  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,"  7  vols. 
In  1889  there  appeared  a  posthumous  volume,  con- 
taining "Essays,  Reviews  and  Discourses."  Mr. 
Whedon's  health  failed  in  1884,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  labors,  and  to  retire  to  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.  J.  His  erudite  additions  to  religious 
literature  and  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of 
Methodism  earned  for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  and  in  1856 
that  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. He  died  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  June  8,  1885. 
KETCHAM,  John  H.,  soldier  and  senator, 
was  born  in  Dover,  Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21, 
1831.  After  receiving  a  good  academic  education  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  some  years.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  his  native  town, 
in  1856-57  served  in  the  state  assembly,  and  1860-61 
in  the  senate.  In  1862  he  assisted  in  organizing  and 
became  colonel  of  the  150th  regiment  of  New  York' 
volunteers.  He  served  with  credit  throughout  the 
war,  being  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
Dec.  6, 1864,  major-general,  March 
13,  1865,  and  receiving  a  full  com- 
mission as  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers on  Apr.  1st  of  the  latter 
year.  Having  been  elected  to  con- 
gress on  the  Republican  ticket  just 
prior  to  this,  he  resigned  from  the 
army  to  take  his  seat  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  congress  and  gave  such  satis- 
faction to  his  constituents  that  he 
was  returned  to  the  fortieth,  forty- 
flist  and  forty  second  congresses. 
While  in  Washington  he  did  effi- 
cient service  on  the  committees  on 
foreign  affairs  and  post-office  ex- 
penditures. In  1874-77  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1876  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  republican  nation- 
al convention  and  that  same  year 
was  re-elected  to  congress,  representing,  from  that 
time,  the  sixteenth  New  York  district  successively  in 
the  forty-fifth,  forty-sixth,  forty-seventh,  forty- 
eighth,  forty-uinlh,  fiftieth,  fifty-first  and  fifty-sec- 
ond congresses,  when  he  declined  to  further  serve 
his  constituents.  Gen.  Ketcham  was  regarded  as  a 
consistent  and  sound  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
his  party. 

DAVIS,   Andrew    Jackson,   spiritualist,  was 
born  at  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.  Aug.  11, 
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1826.  His  parents  were  extremely  poor,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  was  nearly  the  sum  of  his  liter- 
ary acquirements  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  A  Mr. 
Livingston,  residing  in  Poughkeepsie,  developed  in 
young  Davis  extraordinary  clairvoyant  powers,  and 
in  March,  1844,  the  latter  claimed,  while  in  a  pro- 
longed trance,  to  have  held  converse  with  spiritual 
beings,  who  instructed  him  as  to  his  teachings  un- 
der the  influence  of  mentors  from  the  interior 
state.  While  under  magnetic  influence  he  conversed 
fluently  on  many  abstruse  subjects,  and  diagnosed 
and  prescribed  for  the  sick,  who  sought  his  minis- 
trations from  remote  parts  of  the  countiy.  In  1845, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  dictated  to 
Rev.  William  Fishbough,  in  New  York,  during 
hours  of  magnetic  sleep,  "  The  Principles  of  Nature, 
Her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voice  of  Mankind," 
which  was  soon  after  published  in  a  volume  of  about 
500  closely  -  printed  pages.  The  book  contained 
many! original  ideas  with  regard  to  life  here  and 
hereafter,  some  of  which  were  beautifully  expressed, 
while  many  of  them  contradicted  those  contained 
in  the  Bible,  and  others  were  incomprehensible. 
The  book  was  widely  read,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  state  of  New  York,  and  for  a  time 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  clairvoyance  and  spiritual- 
ism occupied  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  It 
was  a  problem,  and  is  yet,  how  an  uneducated  boy 
of  nineteen  could  originate  a  work  of  such  ability 
and  pretension,  though  marred  by  many  eccentrici- 
ties and  absurdities.  One  or  two  seasons  Mr.  Davis 
occupied  the  lecture  platform,  but  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  drawing  an  audience  together,  and  thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  His  later 
works  are  based  on  "  The  Principles  of  Nature,"  in 
which  all  of  his  most  striking  thoughts  are  recorded. 
His  books,  all  of  which  profess  to  have  been  written 
under  the  influence  of  spirits,  include:  "The  Great 
Harmonia"(6  vols.  1850-61);  "The  Philosophy  of 
Spiritual  Intercourse  "  (1851);  "The  Present  Age  and 
Inner  Life"  (1854;  2d  edition,  1870);  "  The  Ap- 
proaching Crisis,"  a  review  of  Dr.  Bushnell  on  Spir- 
itualism (1852);  "The  Penetralia"  (1856);  "The 
Magic  Staff— An  Autobiography"  (1857));  "The 
Harbinger  of  Health  "  (1862);  "Appetites  and  Pas- 
sions" (1868);  "The  World's  Ti-ue  Redeemer" 
(1868);  "The  Principles  of  Nature"  (2d  edition, 
1863);  "Morning  Lectures"  (1865);  "  Tales  of  a 
Physician  "  (1867);  "  Stellar  Key  to  the  Summer 
Land,"  and  "  Arabula,  the  Divine  Guest "  (1867). 

ROOSEVELT,  Cornelius  Van  Schaick,  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  30,  1794. 
He  was  a  descendant  in  direct  line  from  Klaas  Mar- 
tensen  Van  Roosevelt,  who  left  Holland  in  1649,  and 
settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens,  under 
Dutch  and  under  English  regimes.  His  father. 
Jacobus  I.  Roosevelt,  gave  his  sei-vices,  without  re- 
ward, as  commissary  during  the  entire  war  of  inde- 
pendence. From  him  and  his  ancestors,  Cornelius 
Roosevelt  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  this  he  aug- 
mented by  various  successful  financial  ventures,  be- 
coming one  of  the  five  richest  men  of  New  York. 
For  many  year.i  he  was  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  hardware  and  plate  glass.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  founded  the  Chemical  Bank,  on  the  single  prin- 
ciple of  honesty,  and  that  institution  has  never  failed 
to  pay  its  obligations  in  gold,  and  during  the  civil 
war  redeemed  its  notes  at  one  time  at  280  in  green- 
backs. He  introduced  in  business  the  pi'inciple  of 
giving  out  no  notes.  He  was  married  to  Margaret 
Barnhill,  and  had  six  sons,  of  whom  one  was  Silas 
Weir  Roosevelt,  a  lawyer,  famous  for  his  wit,  and 
another,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  allotment  commis- 
sioner.    He  died  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  Jul.  17, 1871. 
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FRY,  William  Henry,  composer,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1815.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  studied  tlie  science  of  music  in  his  native 
place,  and  soon  thereafter  wrote  several  pieces  for 
the  orchestra  that  were  performed  in  New  York  city 
by  Jullien's  orchestra.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  oc- 
cupied as  a  writer  for  his  father's  newspaper,  "The 
Philadelphia  Gazette,"  and  also  wrote  for  other 
journals.  Before  young  Fry  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  had  written  three  overtures,  one  of  which 
was  played  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Philharmonic  So- 
ciety orchestra,  and  for  this 
he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  In  1845  Pry  brought 
out  an  opera,  "Leonora,"  at 
first  in  Philadelphia  and 
thereafter  in  New  York 
city.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Europe  as 
correspondent  of  several 
journals.  While  there,  he 
made  valuable  musical  col- 
lections, intended  to  serve 
him  in  the  future  in  his 
lectures.  Returning  to  New 
York  city  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years,  he  be- 
came musical  editor  of  the 
"Tribune"  newspaper,  in 
which  he  blended  acute  criticism  with  bizarre  opin- 
ions on  art.  For  two  weeks,  in  1848,  he  endeavored 
to  manage  Italian  opera.  In  1853  he  gave  a  course 
of  ten  musical  lectures,  illustrated  by  performances. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  only  Italian  singers, 
a  chorus  of  100  persons,  an  orchestra  of  eighty 
musicians,  and  a  military  band  of  fifty  performers. 
In  giving  these  ambitious  entertainments  the  man- 
ager sacrificed  thousands  of  dollars,  without  being 
enabled  to  establish  his  theories.  Two  of  his  own 
symphonies  were  produced  at  this  period,  and 
were  followed  a  year  or  two  later,  by  other  works:  a 
Stabat  Mater  and  eleven  string  quartets,  all  still-born 
and  never  published.  In  1858  the  composer  recon- 
structed his  "Leonora,"  set  it  to  Italian  words,  and 
brought  it  anew  before  the  public  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  made  popular.  Another  opera,  "  Notre  Dame," 
produced  in  1864,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  was  then  tried,  but  fared  no  better.  These 
musical  dramas  were  defective  in  construction,  and 
lacked  freshness  and  originality.  Fry's  fundamental 
theory  was  that  all  good  music  came  from  Italy, 
and  that  orchestral  achievements  were  secondary  to 
vocal  ensemble.  He  was  an  obstinate,  honest,  but 
wrong-headed  critic,  and  as  such  had  little  sympa- 
thy with  classical  composers.  Ho  often  spoke  in 
public  on  current  events  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1858 
he  published  a  volume  on  "  Artificial  Fish-breeding." 
His  health  became  gradually  wasted  by  consump- 
tion, and  he  died  in  Santa  Cruz,  W.  I.,  Dec.  31, 
1884. 

HOOD,  Heleu,  composer,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  George  Heury  and  Henrietta 
(Janvrin)  Hood,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Hood, 
who  came  to  Lynn,  Mass. ,  from  Lynn  Regis,  Eng- 
land, prior  to  1650.  Nearly  all  her  ancestors  were 
early  settlers  of  Salem,  and  many  of  them  distin- 
guished themselves  in  military,  church  and  state 
affairs.  Her  father  was  born  in  Salem,  and  his 
father  was  a  conspicuous  figure  musically,  while 
nearly  all  his  family  were  similarly  endowed,  sev- 
eral of  them  having  held  responsible  positions  in  the 
profession.  She  was  a  decided  musical  prodigy 
from  babyhood,  singing,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
months,  twenty-one  tunes,  and  at  two  years  carried 
the  soprano  in  a  quartet  of  any  tune  she  knew. 
At  five  years  of  age  she  began  to  study  the  piano- 


forte ;  at  seven,  the  violin ;  at  fifteen,  the  organ  and 
voice.  When  but  ten  years  of  age,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  she  had  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch,  and  from 
her  earliest  years  she  has  composed.  She  has  al- 
ways lived  in  Boston,  but  has  had  the  advantages 
of  frequent  and  extensive  foreign  travel.  She  stud- 
ied the  piano  in  Boston  under  B.  J.  Lang,  and  the 
organ  for  three  years,  after  which  she  gave  organ 
concerts,  and  during  all  this  time  played  in 
church.  She  studied  composition  for  one  year  with 
G.  W.  Chadwick  of  Boston,  and  in  1889  went 
abroad  to  continue  her  studies,  remaining  two  years, 
during  which  time  she  studied  the  pianoforte  with 
Moszkowski,  and  also,  while  in  Berlin,  continued 
the  study  of  composition.  Her  compositions  em- 
brace pieces  for  violin  and  piano  ;  for  piano  alone  ; 
a  Te  Deum  in  E  flat ;  a  quartet  for  strings  in  D 
major ;  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  cello ;  two  pieces 
for  two  violins  and  piano ;  and  a  number  of  songs, 
including  two  part-songs,  written  for  Smith  College, 
and  one  for  the  Cecilia  Club  of  Boston.  For  her 
original  compositions,  Miss  Hood  received  a  di- 
ploma and  medal  at  the  world's  Columbian  exposi- 
tion. Her  works  have  already  won  much  praise 
and  are  acknowledged  as  distinctly  original  and  al- 
ways musicianly,  and  those  who  are  best  fitted  to 
judge,  believe  that  this  young  writer  has  not  done 
her  best  work,  but  predict  for  her  greater  success 
and  wider  fame. 

BlilSS,  Philip  Paul,  composer  and  singer,  was 
bornin  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  July  9, 1838.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  farming  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  where  opportunities  for  culture  were  not 
afforded,  and  he  was  ten  years  of  age  before  he  first 
heard  a  piano.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  united 
with  the  Baptist  church  at  Elk  Run,  Pa.,  and  even 
in  his  earlier  years  had  been  of  a  serious  tura  of 
mind.  Up  to  1855  he  worked  as  a  farmer  and  wood- 
cutter, attending  school  Dow  and  then,  and  by  1856 
had  acquired  enough  education  to  enable  him  to 
teach  school,  his  first  experience  as  a  pedagogue  be- 
ing at  Hartsville,  N.  Y.  In  the  winter  of  1857  he 
attended  a  singing  school  for  the  first  time,  at  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  and  a  musical  convention  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  which  brought  him  long-wished-for  oppor- 
tunities, and  in  1860  he  entered  the  Normal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
His  voice  developed  into  a  bass 
of  great  range  and  beauty,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1860  he  started 
on  his  career  by  teaching  music 
and  composing  songs,  which, 
however,  had  little  more  than  a 
local  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  George  P.  Root,  who  encour- 
aged his  efforts,  and  in  1865  Mr. 
Bliss  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  firm  of  Root  & 
Cadyof  Chicago,being  engaged 
to  conduct  musical  donventiona 
in  the  northwestern  states.  He 
was  also  heard  in  oratorio,  and 
sang  the  bass  solos  in  "The 
Messiah"  and  "Elijah,"  with 
tremendous  effect.  During  one  of  his  tours  he  met  the 
evangelist,  DwightL.  Moody,  and  a  strong  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Bliss  began  to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  com- 
position of  sacred  music  in  the  form  of  songs,  and 
in  evangelistic  labors.  In  1874  he  gave  up  all  other 
work  to  devote  himself  to  conducting  revival  meet- 
ings, chiefly  in  connection  with  Maj.  D.  W.  Whittle, 
and  by  his  manly  character,  his  winning  address, 
his  earnest  spirit  and  his  magnetic  voice,  had  great 
power  over  his  audiences.    His  first  songs  were  set 
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to  music  by  George  P.  Root,  but  those  by  which 
he  became  best  known  were  wholly  his  own  produc- 
tion. The  most  popular,  "Hold  the  Fort,"  was  in- 
spired by  a  message  signalled  during  the  civil  war 
by  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman.  Others  scarcely  less 
popular  were  "  Only  an  Armor  Bearer,"  "Rescue 
the  Perishing,"  "Pull  for  the  Shore,"  and  "Halle- 
lujah !  'tis  done  !"  Four  collections  of  his  songs 
were  published  :  "The  Charm"  (1871)  ;  "The  Song 
Tree"  (1872);  "The  Joy"  (1873),  and  "Gospel 
Songs  "  (1874).  He  and  his  wife  perished  in  a  rail- 
way disaster  near  Ashtabula,  O.,  Deo.  29,  1876. 
His  "Memoirs,"  by  Jlaj.  Whittle,  were  published 
in  1877. 

LOUD,  Annie  Frances,  composer  and  organist, 
was  born  Nov.  16,  1856,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  which  is  still  her  home;  daughter  of 
John  White  and  Sarah  Humphrey  ( Blanchard)  Loud. 
She  comes  of  singularly  pure  New  England  ancestry, 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  of  the  pilgrims  who  on  board  the  May- 
flower signed  the  immortal  compact — being  on  her 
father's  side  the  ninth  generation  from  William 
Brewster  and  on  her  mother's  side  the  seventh  from 
John  Alden.  Both  of  her  parents  were  distinctly 
musical.  Her  fatlier's  grandfather,  Thomas  Blanch- 
ard, was  a  composer  of  some  merit,  and  his  father. 
Deacon  Samuel  Blanchard,  was  a  singer  of  such  dis- 
tinguislied  excellence  that  his  praises  are  sounded  to 
the  present  day.  Thus  inheriting  musical  talent, 
singing  tunes  before  she  could  talk,  composing  at 
the  age  of  five  years,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
musical  home  and  living  in  a  musical  town — Miss 
Loud  early  displayed  a  strong  preference  for  the 
pedal  organ,  and  a  gift  for  improvisation.  This  pre- 
ference and  gift  have  grown  with  her  years  and  be- 
come characteristic  of  lier  musical  life.  When  hardly 
beyond  infancy  she  was  given  a  lesson  in  scale-finger- 
ing by  the  venerable  Lowell  Mason,  then  a  guest  in 
her  father's  house.  After  preliminary  piano  work 
she  studied  the  organ  and  composition  at  the  Boston 
Conservatoiy  ;  then  took  a  course  in  harmony  and 
composition  under  John  W. 
Tufts  of  Boston  ;  later  resuming 
piano  and  organ  study  and  add- 
ing vocal  lessons.  Havingserved 
as  choir  singer,  church  organist, 
cr  musical  dii'ector  almost  con- 
tinually since  tlie  age  of  fourteen. 
Miss  Loud  naturally  makes  a 
specialty  of  church  music,  and 
in  composition  lias  confined  her- 
self almost  exclusively  to  works 
for  the  voice.  Her  first  song  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1881.  In 
1893  slie  was  awarded  a  diploma 
and  medal  by  the  musical  com- 
mittee of  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion at  Cliicago,  for  "An  exhibit 
of  sacred  and  secular  music  of 
standard  value  and  interest,  con- 
sisting of  solos  and  choruses." 
The  initials  "A.  F."  were  pur- 
posely used  to  conceal  her  sex,  and  for  many  years 
proved  a  successful  disguise.  Her  work  is  varied  in 
character,  including  sacred  solos  ^^'ith  cn-gan  accom- 
paniment ;  secular  solos  with  piano  and  violin  accom- 
paniment ;  music  for  Christmas  and  Easier  ;  choruses; 
quartets  for  mixed,  male,  and  ladies'  voices  ;  and 
simpler  music  for  children.  Among  the  best  known 
of  her  nearly  ninety  compositions,  nowpublished,  are 
the  sacred  solos,  "There  is  a  City  Bright,"  "The 
Angel's  Message,"  "  The  Midnight  Song,"  "Oar 
Risen  Kmg  "  and  ' '  His  Loving-kindness  " ;  the  sec- 
ular solos,  "By-loLove,"  "The  Slumber  Islands," 
"Tell  Him  I  Love  Him  Better  Ev'ry  Day,"  "My 
Rose  "  and  "  The  Wary  Trout  "  ;  and  the  octavos, 
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"  Glory  to  God  Most  High,"  "O  Merry,  Merry  Chi- 
ming Christmas  Bells."  "  Ring  Merry  Bells,"  "The 
Easter  Bells  are  Chiming,"  "Joy-bells,"  "Halle- 
lujah!" "What  shall  we  Children  Bring?"  and 
"  Welcome,  Grand  Army  Men  !  " 

DWIGHT,  Joh.n  Sullivan,  musical  critic,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13,  1813.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Shirley  in  the  same  state,  and  it  was 
his  desire  that  his  son  should  enter  the  Unitarian 
ministry  ;  consequently  the  latter,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  iu  1833,  studied  in  the  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  and  having  been  ordained,  preached  in 
various  places  until  1840  when  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  Two  years 
later,  he  left  the  ministry  and  joined 
the  experimental  socialistic  com- 
mimity  of  Brook  Farm,  at  West 
Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  connec- 
tion with  Hawthorne,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  George  and  Sophia 
Ripley  and  other  earnest  men  and 
women,  who  in  after  years  be- 
came eminent.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  community  was  dissolved 
in  1848,  engaged — when  he  was  not 
ploughing,  felling  trees,  or  doing 
similar  work  —  in  teaching  lan- 
guages, in  editing  the  musical 
department  of  the  "Harbinger," 
a  periodical  published  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  in  contributing  cri- 
tiques to  the  Boston  daily  news- 
papers. Returning  to  Boston,  he  contributed  liter- 
ary, scientific  and  philosophical  articles  to  the  Bos- 
ton "Dial,"  the  "Christian  Examiner,"  and  other 
periodicals.  He  now  began  to  give  his  attention 
chiefly  to  music,  publishing  articles  on  the  great 
masters  and  lecturing  on  these  composers  and  their 
works  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  one  who  did  more-  than  almost 
anyone  else  iu  liis  time  to  educate  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  best  music,  had  but  slight  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  art,  and  but  an  indifferent 
knowledge  of  harmony.  It  was  written  of  him  that 
"he  was  a  born  critic  in  the  highest  sense;  not  a 
man  whose  exact  technical  knowledge  of  his  subject 
enabled  him  to  discourse  learnedly  and  irrefragibly 
on  it  ;  not  one  whose  comparison  of  a  work  of  art 
with  acknowledged  standards  would  be  acade- 
mically insl,i-uctive  ;  but  a  man  of  the  keenest 
perceptions  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  who  could 
make  you  see  the  beauty  he  saw,  and  make  you  feel 
with  him  the  grandeur  he  felt. "  In  1852  he  estab- 
lished "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,"  and  for  six 
years  was  its  editoi-,  publisher  and  proprietoi-.  The 
propj'ietary  interest  was  then  assumed  by  Oliver 
Ditson,  but  Mr.  Dwight  continued  to  edit  the  "Jour- 
nal" until  1883,  when  it  was  discontinued.  It 
ranked  far  above  any  similar  periodical  published  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe  during  the  period  of  its 
existence,  and  its  files,  as  has  truthfully  been  said, 
"  form  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  works  of 
reference  available  to  the  student  of  American 
musical  history."  Its  correspondence,  its  transla- 
tions from  foreign  musical  journals,  and  its  contrib- 
uted matter  were  all  admirable,  but  much  of  its 
success  was  due  to  the  forcible,  yet  elegant  style  of 
its  editor's  articles  and  the  cheerful  courage  with 
which  he  supported  his  opinions  against  fierce  on- 
slaughts bjr  fellow  critics.  He  was 'often  condemned 
as  old-fashioned  and  opinionated,  for  making  the 
old  German  composers  his  idols,  and  opposing  with 
what  seemed  blind  partisanship  AVagner,  Liszt, 
Bi-ahms  and  the  rest  of  the  "moderns,"  and  for 
hindering  the  development  of  a  national  school  by 
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ignoring  the  claims  of  native  composers.  But  his 
convictions  were  not  due  to  a  jealous  or  petty  nature  ; 
his  conservatism  arose  from  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion for  the  European  classical  masters,  and  his 
prejudice  against  the  new  school  from  a  deeply- 
seated  love  of  music  that  was  serene  and  reposeful ; 
"  of  the  more  morbidly  sensitive  and  analytically 
introspective  composers,  he  could  sympathize  only 
with  those  in  whom  he  found  morbid  sensibility 
constantly  cured  and  atoned  for  by  immaculate 
beauty  and  perfect  clarity  of  expression."  Dr. 
Dwiglit  was  an  active  member  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  librarian  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associ- 
ation. He  wrote  verse  with  considerable  facility 
and  grace.  A  volume  entitled  "  Translations  of 
Select  Minor  Poems  from  the  German  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller, "  published  in  1838,  contains  some  good 
examples  of  his  talent  in  this  line.  Dr.  D wight 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1893. ' 

THOMAS,  Jolm  Rogers,  composer  and  .singer, 
was   born   in    Newport,    Monmouthshire,    Wales^ 
March  36,  1829,  son  of  David  and  Mary  Thomas.     A 
born  musician,  he  early  developed  a  passion  for  the 
art,  and  on  Dec.  21,  1847,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  at  a  concert  given 
by  the  Newport  Choral  Society;  singing  the  bass 
part  in  the  "Messiah,"  and  creating  a  very  favor- 
able impression.     Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cardiff,  as  primo-basso  at  a 
concert  given  by  the  celebrated  tenor,  Mr.  Tilley. 
In  the  spring  of  1849  he  sailed  for  New  York  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  America  on  May  22d  of 
that  year.     In  1852  Mr.  Thomas  was  engaged  by 
Edward  Seguin,  the  celebrated  basso-profundo,  to 
sing  the  baritone  r61es  with  the  Seguin  Opera  Co. , 
and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore, 
as    the    count    in    the    "Bohemian 
Girl,"  afterwards  appearing  in  "  Cin- 
derella," "Somnambula,"  and  other 
operas.     On  March  18,  1853,  at  his 
entertainment,  "The  Lays  of  Many 
Lands,"  he  made  his  bow  as  a  com- 
poser and  sang  his  first  song,  ' '  Once 
Upon  a  Time."      Prom  this    time 
he    devoted    himself    to  composing 
and    singing,  with    gratifying    suc- 
cess.     It    was    also    in    1853    that 
"Pond  Hearts  at  Home"  was  writ- 
ten.    This  song  made  such  an  im- 
pression   on    Stephen    Poster    that 
he  offered  a  good  sum  for  the  priv- 
ilege of    printing  his  name  as  au- 
thor   on    the    titl^  page,   intending 
to  make  it  a  companion    piece    to 
his  famous  "Old  Polks  at  Home." 
The    flattering  offer,  however,  was 
declined.      In    1856    Mr.    Thomas    wrote    "The 
Cottage  by  the  Sea,"  a  song  that  was  destined  to 
make   him  famous  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world  and  establish   his  reputation.     In   1858   he 
made  a  short  visit  to  England  and  appeared  at  the 
Julien  concerts.     During  this  year  ' '  Bonnie  Eloise  " 
and  ' '  Some  One  to  Love  "  were  written.     "Happy 
be  thy  Dreams  "  was  written  in  1859  ; ' '  'Tis  but  a 
Little  Faded  Plower"  in    1860;    "Annie  of   the 
Vale"  and  "Down  by  the  Riverside  I  Stray"  m 
1861,  and  "Mother  Kissed  Me  in  My  Dreams"  m 
1864.     In  1865  Mr.  Thomas  again  visited  England 
and  appeared  at  the  Eisteddfod  held  in  Carmarthan- 
shire,  Wales,  aifd  was  created  a  bard  with  the  title 
"Alawm  Gwent,  melodist  and  harmonist  of  Mon- 
mouthshire."   He    also    sang    at    Croydon    in  the 
"  Messiah,"  at  London  in  the  "  Creation,"  and  also 
in  Liverpool.     In  this  year  "Beautiful  Isle  of  the 
Sea"  was  composed;    "Softly  O'er  the  Ripphng 


Waters"  appeared  in  1866,  and  "The  Day  When 
You'll  Forget  Me"  in  1869.     In  1873  Mr.  Thomas 
was  given  full  charge  of  the  musical  ceremonies  at 
the  Seward  Memorial  Exercises,  held  at  Albany, 
N.    Y.,   and  sang   "The  Trumpet   Shall  Sound." 
"Eilleen  Alanna"  was  written  in  this  year,  and 
"Must  We  then  Meet  as  Strangers"  appeared  in 
1875.     In  a  number  of  instances  he  furnished  the 
verses  for  his  songs ;   notably   for  "  Pond   Hearts 
at    Home,"    "The    Cottage    by    the    Sea,"    "Far 
Away,"  "Our  Own  Dear  Land"  and  "  May  God 
Protect  Columbia."    Mr.  Thomas'  songs  and  ballads 
deserve  the  popularity  that  has  been  accorded  them. 
Tliey  are  musiciaulike,  melodious  and  graceful,  and 
have  that  natural  and  simple  melody  which  is  the 
greatest  charm  in  ballad  music.     While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Thomas'  name  will  live  through  his 
songs  and  ballads,  it  is  to  the  critical  and  true  music 
lover  that  his  sacred  music  appeals.  His  ' '  Te  Deums  " 
and  hymns  are  widely  known  and  esteemed.     His 
first  work  of  this  character,  the   "Te  Deum"  in  B 
flat.written  in  1859,quickly  obtained  recognition  and 
is  now  familiar  to    every  choir  in  the  land.     His 
"Morning  Service,"  "Evening  Service,"  "Hymns 
of  the  Church,"  and  the  "Sacred  Quartettes"  are 
standard  works.     His  setting  of  the  hymns  "As 
Pants  the  Hart,"  "Come  Thoii  Fount,"  "When  I 
can  Read  My  Title  Clear,"    "In  Heavenly  Love 
Abiding,"  etc.,  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  ex- 
quisite simplicity  and  true  devotional  feeling.     He 
also  wrote  a  cantata,  "The  Picnic,"  containing  his 
celebrated  laughing  song,  "  A  Jolly  Good  Laugh  "; 
and  an  operetta,  "Diamond  Cut  Diamond."    As  a 
singer  his  services  were  in  great  demand  and  he  was 
associated  at  different  times  with  Mme.   Stephani, 
Agnes  Sutherland,  Caroline  Richings,  Mme.   Anna 
Bishop,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  L.  M.  Gottschalk, 
Gazzaniga,   Parepa,   Carlotta  Patti,  Camilla  Urso, 
Tietjens,  and  other  celebrities.     For  years  he  was 
the  accepted  oratoi'io  basso  in  New  York,  his  style 
and  school  being  entirely  in  sympathy  with  that 
kind  of  music.     He  was  a  versatile  artist  in  the 
concert-room  and  was  equally  at  home  in  English 
or  Italian  music.     Mr.   'Thomas  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  St.  David's  Society  and  also  of  the 
North  Western  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  Arcadian  Club  of  New  York.     He  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York,  Apr.  5,  1896. 

PEKABO,  Johann  Ernst,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Nov.  14, 
1845,  son  of  Johann  Michael  and  Christiane  (Hllb- 
ner)  Perabo.  At  the  age  of  five  he  began  to  study 
the  rudiments  of  music  under  his  father,  and  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  knew  by  heart  Bach's  "  Wohltem- 
perirtes  Klavier."  In  1853  his  parents  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where 
they  remained  two  years.  During  that  period  young 
Perabo  took  part  in  a  public  concert.  The  family 
removed  to  Dover,  N.  H.;  then,  two  years  later,  to 
Boston,  where  they  resided  for  a  year.  There  the 
youth  continued  his  studies  under  Prank  Hill,  and 
(on  the  violin)  under  William  Schultze,  and  ap- 
peared at  a  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  under  Carl 
Zerrahn's  direction.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  he  sailed 
for  Germany,  and  entered  a  boarding-school  at 
Eimsbilttel,  near  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  for 
four  years,  acquiring  a  general  education,  but  omit- 
ting, temporarily,  the  study  of  music,  as  his  health 
was  not  strong;  then,  in  October,  1863,  he  entered 
tho  conservatory  at  Leipzig.  His  teachers  were 
Moscheles  and  E.  P.  Wenzel,  on  the  piano;  Pap- 
peritz,  Hauptman  and  Richter  in  harmony;  and 
later,  Reinecke  in  composition.  While  there  he 
gained  one  of  the  Helbig  prizes;  and  at  the  public 
examination  of  the   conservatory.  May  4,  1865,  he 
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played  the  second  and  third  movements  of  Burg- 
milUer's  concerto  in  F  sharp  minor,  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  In  November,  1865,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  and  after  a  successful  concert 
tour  through  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Boston  in  1866.  During  that  year  he 
played  at  the  last  of  the  Harvard  symphony  con- 
certs, April  19th,  and  was  so  well  received  that  he 
decided  to  make  that  city  his  home;  but  from  time 
to  time  has  been  heard  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
a  conspicuous  performer  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  has  attained  sig- 
nal success  as  a  teacher.  He  has  made  concert  ar- 
rangements for  two  hands  of  the  first  movement  of 
Rubinstein's  "  Ocean  Sympliony,"  of  the  Scherzo  in 
F,  from  the  same  work,  and  of  the  same  composer's 
overture,  "  Dimitri  Donskoi";  also,  of  the  first 
movement  of  Schubert's  unfinished  symphony.  In 
two  transcriptions  from  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio,"  ten 
transcriptions  from  Arthur  Sullivan's  "  lolanthe,"  a 
fantasy  upon  Arthur  Sullivan's  opera,  "Patience," 
and  in  his  song,  "  Destiny,"  op.  13,  he  was  his  own 
publisher.  His  original  works  are  chiefly:  "  Mo- 
ments Musical,"  op.  1;  "Scherzo,"  op.  3;  "Pre- 
lude," op.  3;  "  "Waltz,"  op.  4;  "  After  School,"  op. 
7;  "Three  Studies,"  op.  9;  "Pensees,"  containing 
a  musical  setting  of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy,  op.  11,  and 
"For  Amy,"  op.  13,  written  for  his  young  pupil. 
Amy  Marcy  Cheney  (now  Mrs.  Dr.  Beach).  Mr. 
Perabo  was  married,  June  1,  1889,  to  Louise  Eliza- 
beth Schmidt,  of  Boston. 

WHITING,  George  Elbridge,  organist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Holliston,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
Sept.  14,  1843.  His  mother  was  a  vocalist,  and  several 
of  his  brothers  are  musicians ;  with  one  of  them,  at 
that  time  an  organist  at  Springfield,  he  began  to  study 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  five,  but  by  the  advice  of  his 
instructor  he  later  gave  up  the  piano  for  the  organ. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  public,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  two  years  later 
went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
succeed  Dudley  Buck  as  organ- 
ist of  one  of  the  churches  of 
that  city.  There  he  founded 
the  Beethoven  Musical  Society, 
which  devoted  its  attention  to 
sacred  music.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  take  the  po- 
sition of  organist  at  the 
Mount  Vernon  Congi-egational 
Church ;  occasionally  gave  reci- 
tals, meanwhile  studying  tlie 
organ  with  Geo.  W.  Morgan  of 
New  York.  In  1863  he  went 
to  Liverpool,  England,  and 
placed  himself  under  William 
Thomas  Best,  one  of  the  great 
organists  of  Great  Britain. 
G   y/f-jj^  Oil  l"s  return  to  the  United 

Cr .  /l/JaiCvi^.  States  he  became  choir  leader 

and  organist  of  St.  Joseph's 
Y.,  and  served  three  years,  go- 
ing back  to  Boston  where  for  several  years  he  ofiici- 
ated  at  King's  Chapel  and  the  Music  Hall.  In  1874 
he  again  sailed  for  Europe  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  studying  harmony  with 
Haupt,  and  orchestration  with  Radecke.  Returning 
to  Boston,  he  became  rector  of  and  principal  organ 
instructor  in  the  New  England  Conservatory.  He 
was  also  conductor  of  the  Foster  Club,  which  ren- 
dered a  number  of  his  compositions,  including  a  set- 
ting of  the  prologue  to  Lonefellow's  "Golden 
Legend,"  and  the  first  sketch  of  a  cantata,  "The 
Tale  of  the  Viking."  In  1879  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Theodore  Thomas  to  take  charge  of  the  organ 
department  of  the  College  of  Music  at  Cincinnati,  O., 


Church,  Albany, 


where  he  presided  at  several  of  the  most  important 
May  festivals  in  that  city.  A  prize  of  $1,000  having 
been  offered  by  the  Musical  Festival  Association  for 
a  cantata,  Mr.  Whiting  and  Dudley  Buck  competed. 
The  latter  offered  scenes  from  Longfellow's  "Golden 
Legend,"  while  Mr.  Whiting  submitted  his  "Tale 
of  the  Viking,"  enlarged  to  a  dramatic  cantata  for 
three  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  Buck,  not  without  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  outside.  He  was  now  called  back  to  Bos- 
ton to  fill  his  old  position  in  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory, and  returned  in  1883.  His  principal  composi- 
tions not  mentioned  already  are,  a  mass  in  C  minor 
for  four  solo  parts,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  pro- 
duced in  1873  ;  mass  in  F  minor,  for  chorus,  oi'ches- 
tra  and  organ,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Boston,  1874  ;  twenty  preludes  for  organ,  in 
two  volumes ;  cantata,  "  Dream  Pictures,"  performed 
in  1877  ;  cantata  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra ;  concert  overture,  "The  Princess"  ;  set  of 
figured  vespers  ;  fantasia  and  fugue  iuE  minor ;  PF 
concerto  in  D  minor ;  allegro  brilliant  for  orchestia  ; 
sonata  in  A  minor ;  fantasia  in  F ;  three  concert 
etudes  in  A  minor,  F  and  B  fiat ;  suite  for  violin- 
cello  and  piano  ;  and  many  songs  and  part-songs.  He 
has  published,  also,  several  collections  for  students, 
including  "  The  Organist  "(1870),  comprising  twelve 
pieces  for  the  organ,  and  "  The  First  Six  Months  on 
the  Oi'gan"  (1871),  twenty-five  studies. 

TRACY,  George  Lowell,  composer,  was  born 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  31,  1855,  son  of  Cyrus  Mason 
and  Caroline  Mary  (Needham)  Tracy.  His  father 
was  a  well-known  botanist  and  authority  on  many 
scientific  subjects,  also  a  civilengineer,  and  for  some 
years  was  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts College  of  Pharmacy.  He  was  a  fine 
amateur  musician  as  well,  and  left  in  manuscript 
many  compositions,  one  of  which,  "The  Rescued 
Year,"  was  produced  publicly  with  considerable 
success.  Mrs.  Tracy  was  a  church  singer  and  a 
skilled  pianist.  George  Tracy  received  in  the  family 
circle  from  boyhood,  instruction  in  singing,  piano- 
forte playing,  the  use  of  orchestral  instruments  and 
composition,  and  even  when  a  lad  was  known  as  a 
capable  director  of  orchestra,  band  and  chorus.  He 
continued  his  studies  in  Boston  under  various  well- 
known  teachers,  and  returned  to  that  city  after  sev- 
eral years  of  travel  as  orchestra  leader  with  small 
opera  and  dramatic  companies.  He  held  the  position 
of  viola  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Park  The- 
atre, and  later  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  and  also  gave 
lessons  and  devoted  much  time  to  composition.  In 
1883  there  was  a  sudden  turn  in  the  tide  of  his 
affairs.  He  was  married,  Nov.  37th,  to  Martha  Agnes 
Walker,  of  Paris,  Me.,  a  talented  church  singer  and 
a  vocal  teacher  of  recognized  ability,  and  soon  after 
was  summoned  to  Loudon  to  prepare  the  pianoforte 
arrangements  of  the  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
with  a  view  to  securing  (if  possible)  an  American 
copyright.  Mr.  Trocy,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
made  three  trips  to  England,  forming  many  de- 
lightful friendships  with  musicians  in  that  country. 
They  were  entertained  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and 
to  him  and  the  members  of  his  circle  Mr.  Tracy  feels 
himself  indebted  for  the  refining  of  his  musical 
nature,  and  the  awakening  of  an  intense  desire  for 
all  that  is  best  in  musical  art.  After  his  last  visit  to 
England  he  traveled  for  three  seasons  with  Hanlou's 
Fantasma  Co.,  giving  his  own  music  in  connection 
with  Hanlon's  pantomime.  Two  years  were  spent 
at  Lewiston,  Me.,  where  he  taught  ftieory  and  com- 
position, and  with  his  wife  founded  a  conservatory 
of  music,  which  is  still  in  successful  operation.  Re- 
turning to  Boston,  he  resumed  teaching  and  became 
conductor  of  several  amateur  societies,  notably  the 
1st  corps  of  cadets.     His  principal  compositions  in- 
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elude  "Uncle  Tom,"  opera;  "  Idylvale,"  operetta; 
' '  The  Kiiig's  Judgment, "  a  short  oratorio  (hook  by 
his  father);  "Excelsior,  Jr.," burlesque  opera;  "The 
Royal  Twins," a  comic  opera;  "Queen  Bess,"  opera, 
and  "A  Spring  Pastoral,"  operetta;  also  numerous 
pieces  for  the  orchestra  and  military  band,  for  the 
piano  and  for  the  voice. 

WILSON,  Grenville  Dean,  composer,  was 
born  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  Jan.  36,  1833,  son  of  Major 
and  Betsey  (Fenn)  Wilson.  His  father,  widely 
known  for  many  years  as  a  teacher,  was  actively  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  sacred  music.  Mr. 
Wilson  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  his 
mother,  a  singer  and  pianist  of  considerable  skill, 
and  continuing  under  a  German  master  of  piano  and 
violin,  resident  in  the  family,  he  afterward  studied 
with  teachers  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Adopt- 
ing the  profession  of  music  early  in  life,  he  for 
a  number  of  years  occupied  important  positions  in 
various  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  among  which 
was  Mrs.  Ciiarles  Sedgwick's  well  known  school  at 
Lenox.  In  1864  he  took  charge  of  the  musical  de- 
partment of  Temple  Grove  Seminary,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  In  1867  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to 
Boston,  teaching  in  that  city,  and  at  Lasell  Sem- 
inary, Auburndale,  until  1871,  when  he  settled  at 
Nyack-on-the- Hudson,  where  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, composing,  and  promoting  local  musical  enter- 
prises. In  1881  he  was  one  of  the  music  festival 
committee,  under  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  and 
organized  the  Nyack  Choral  Society,  as  a  part  of  the 
festival  chorus.  Mr.  Wilson  began  to  compose  when 
but  a  boy,  and  many  of  his  early  compositions  are 
still  popular.  In  1869  was  published  a  set  of  six 
pieces,  under  the  general  title  of  "Summer  Rever- 
ies," one  of  the  numbers  being  the  exquisite  tone- 
picture,  "The  Shepherd  Boy,"  which  has  become 
familiar  all  over  the  world.  His  published  composi- 
tions number  nearly  300.  Among  his  most  popular 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte  are:  "Merry  Bells";  "Lea 
Voix  du  Matin";  "Tripping  thro' the  Meadows"; 
"Highland  Echoes";  "Wayside .Chapel";  "Moon- 
light on  the  Hudson";  "Forest  Hymn";  "Chapel  in 
the  Mountains";  "Silver  Chimes";  "Twilight  Rev- 
eries"; "  Starlight  on  the  Hudson";  "Chapel  by  the 
Sea."  Some  of  his  most  successful  songs  are:  "  My 
Love  went  Sailing";  "Stars  trembling  o'er  Us"; 
"Spring  will  soon  be  here  Again";  "Son^s  that 
Words  Can  Never  Know";  and  "The  Tram  for 
Poppy  Land."  In  1869  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to 
Josephine  M.  Emeiy  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  died  at 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1897. 

IiYNES,  Frank,  musician  and  composer,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  16,  1858,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Gray  and  Mary  Jane  Lynes.  He  began  the 
study  of  music  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Later,  he 
entered  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston, 
afterward  studying  the  piano,  under  B.  J.  Lang,  be- 
sides taking  a  special  course  in  music  at  Harvard 
College,  under  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine.  Prom  1883  to  1885 
he  lived  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  studying  piano,  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  fugue,  under  Bruno  Zwint- 
cher,  Alfred  Richter,  S.  Jadassohn,  Carl  Reinecke 
and  others.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte 
since  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  gives  instruc- 
tion in  Boston,  though  his  home  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Lynes'  compositions  in- 
clude pianoforte  solos  and  studies,  songs  and  duets  ; 
part  songs,  tor  mixed  as  well  as  male  voices  ;  a  can- 
tata, "The  Curfew  Bell  "  (mixed  voices,  solos,  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment) ;  anthems,  etc.  Among 
his  best  works  for  the  pianoforte  are  :  "La  Gon- 
dola in  F  ";  "  Spinning  Song  in  G";  besides  Studies, 
op.  30,  31,  35  and  36.  His  best  songs  are  :  "  Me- 
moria  " ;  "  Spanish  Serenade  " ;  "  Sweetheart " ; "  When 
Love  is  Done";   "Spring  Song"  (with  violin  ob- 


ligate); "A  Summer  Wooing,"  op.  19,  No.  1; 
"Thy  Heart  Should  Like  a  Fountain  Be;"  "Over 
the  Mountains;"  "  Ah,  now  to  Sever;"  and  op.  33. 

DANKS,  Hart  Pease,  composer,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  6,  1834,  the  son  of  Albert 
and  Nancy  IS.  (Bunnell)  Danks.  When  he  was  eight 
3'ears  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he  began  to  study 
music  under  Dr.  Whiting,  a  physician  and  the 
most  cultivated  musician  in  that  place.  In  1850 
the  family  removed  to  Chicago,  and  for  a  time  young 
Danks  engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  contractor ;  then  he  tried  photography  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  his  love  for  music  interfered  seriously 
with  this,  and  after  leading  choirs 
and  directing  musical  conventions, 
he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  com- 
position. His  first  composition  was 
a  psalm-tune  called  "Lake  Street." 
His  first  songs,  "Anna  Lee"  and 
"The  Old  Lane,"  were  published 
at  Boston  and  Chicago  in  1855,  and 
during  the  next  five  years  he  pro- 
duced about  thirty  songs.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  New  York,  where  liestill 
resides.  In  1870  he  began  a  series 
of  ballads,  the  aggregate  sales  of 
which  ran  up  into  the  millions,  but 
tlie  copyrights  of  two  of  the  most 
popular,  and  (to  the  publishers)  most 
profitable,  ' '  Don't  Be  Angry  with 
Me,  Darling,"  and  "  Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold,"  were  sold  for  a 
paltry  sum.  In  1873  he  published 
an  operetta,  "Pauline,"  and  forty  songs;  in  18'?3,  a 
sacred  song.  "Not  Ashamed  of  Christ,"  and  thirty- 
eight  popular  songs,  and  after  that  time  put  forth 
annually  a  large  number  of  compositions ;  in  one 
year  as  many  as  eighty-eight.  It  is  not  exaggerating 
to  say  that  the  aggregate  number  of  the  songs  alone 
is  1,000.  But  Mr.  Danks'  repatation  as  a  composer 
is  based  upon  more  serious  work;  namely  on  his 
church  nrasic,  which  is  well  known  to  choirs  and  Sun- 
day-schools. His  anthems,  several  collections  of 
which  have  been  published,  his  solos,  quartets,  etc., 
and  his  carols  have  attained  great  popularity.  He 
was  for  many  years  prominent  as  a  concert  basso, 
and  has  been  connected  as  director  or  singer  with 
prominent  churches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago 
and  Cleveland.  Mr.  Danks  was  married,  Jan.  35, 
1858,  to  Hattie  R.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Colahan  of 
Cleveland,  O.     He  has  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

HEINRICH,  Anthony  Philip,  composer, 
was  born  in  SchSnbuchel,  Austria,  about  1778.  He 
was  originally  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  but 
failed  in  business.  Thereafter  Heinrich  went  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Kentucky,  where  he  fol- 
lowed no  regular  pursuit,  but  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  His 
instruments  were  the  viola  and  the  pianoforte. 
Tiring  of  quiet  life  in  Kentucky,  he  went  to  busy 
London,  studied  theory,  and  for  seven  years  paid 
his  way  by  playing  the  viola  in  minor  orchestras. 
At  that  time  he  published  a  few  compositions  that 
attracted  no  attention,  and  formed  a  notion  that  the 
composition  of  orchestral  music  was  his  forte.  This 
delusion  never  left  him.  In  1834  he  went  to_  Vienna, 
where  he  competed  for  a  prize  with  one  of  his  manu- 
script symphonies;  but  the  award  was  made  to  one 
of  the  bYothers  Lachner.  Returning  disappointed 
to  New  York  city,  lie  became  a  member  of  several 
musical  organizations,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
several  of  his  symphonies  performed  for  his  benefit. 
In  1857  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  his  native  place, 
but  soon  returned  to  New  York  city.     Among  musi- 
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cians  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "Father  Hein- 
rich  "  and  rated  as  a  "fanatica  per  la  muslca."  His 
later  compositions  were  orchestral,  and  of  an  amhi- 
tions  kind;  none  were  ever  publislied.  "When,  from 
extreme  age,  his  sight  began  to  fail  and  he  also 
became  hard  of  hearing,  he  would  not  infrequently 
blunder  into  playing  solos  among  the  orchestra,  after 
a  piece  of  music  had  been  brought  to  its  conclusion. 
He  died  in  New  York  city  in  1858. 

VOGRICH,  Max  William  Charles,  pianist 
and  composer,  was  born  at  Szeben,  Hermannstadt, 
Hungary,  Jan.  34,  1852.  His  talent  for  music  mani- 
fested itself  early,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  he  appeared 
before  the  public  at  Pressburg'.  Three  years  (1866-69) 
were  spent  at  Leipzig  Conservatory,  under  Moscheles 
and  Hauptmanu,  and  lie  then 
made  an  extensive  concert  tour, 
visiting  in  the  period  1870- 
78,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  Mexico 
and  South  America.  He  visited 
the  United  States  several  times  iu 
company  with  the  violinist  Wil- 
helmj.  In  1883he  went  to  Austra- 
lia, where  heromained  four  years, 
and  while  there  married  a  lady 
of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  1886,  and  since  that 
time  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  His  numerous 
works  published  and  performed, 
include  "Vanda,"  agrand opera, 
produced  in  Florence  in  1875; 
p^  ,  '  King  Arthur,"  a  grand  opera, 
f '^^^■^-x-e/i  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1893; 
"The  Captivity,"  oratorio,  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  in 
1891;  ""MissaSolemnis";  piano  and  violin  concertos, 
anthems,  songs  and  other  pieces.  The  excellence  of 
his  work  is  recognized  all  over  the  world.  He  is  a 
prolific  writer,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be  expected 
from  his  pen,  especially  in  the  dramatic  line. 

CABL,  "William  Crane,  organist,  was  born  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  March  3,  1865,  son  of  Samuel 
R.  and  Mary  P.  (Crane)  Carl.  His  mother  descended 
from  an  old  colonial  fanlily  of  New  Jersey,  and  her 
father  served  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  war  of  1812. 
His  musical  gift  was  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
manifested  itself  in  his  earliest  years.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  began  the  study  of  music,  and  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became  the  fashion  in  the 
neighborhood  to  invite  the  youthful  musician  to 
play  in  public.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  received  an 
appointment  as  organist  of  a  little  church  in  his 
native  town,  and  was  thus,  by  the  close  vicinity 
of  New  York,  enabled  to  study  under  the  best  musi- 
cians. Three  years  later  he  was  made  organist  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  continued  for  eight  j'ears.  He  then 
resigned  his  position  to  go  abroad,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  the  well-known  organist  of  Paris, 
M.  Alexandre  Guilmant.  On  completing  his 
studies  Mr.  Carl  played  in  a  series  of  recitals 
at  the  international  exposition  at  Edinburgh,  and 
also  in  Stockholm,  Loudon,  Dublin  and  Paris.  His 
unusual  gifts  enlisted  the  interest  of  prominent 
musicians  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
them  have  composed  organ  selections  especially  for 
Mr.  Carl.  Among  these  are  Guilmant  (3),  Dubois 
Rousseau  (2),  Claussmann  (3),  Deshayes  (2),  Mac- 
Master,  Salome,  Callaerts  (2),  Selby,  Gigout,  Boell- 
mann  and  Baron  F.  de  la  Tourbelle.  On  his  return 
to  America  in  1893,  Mr.  Carl  was  at  once  engaged 
as  organist  and  miisical  director  of  the  First  Presby- 
tenan  Church  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  scrv- 
wg  m  this  connection,  he  has  been  actively  engaged 


ever  since  in  inaugurating  new  organs,  and  giving 
organ  recitals  throughout  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago,  he  gave, 
at  the  request  of  the  commissioners,  a  series  of  three 
recitals  at  Festival  Hall.  Among  other  important 
engagements  he  has  appeared  as  soloist  at  the 
Worcester  musical  festival,  with  the  Boston  sym- 
phony orchestra;  with  Walter  Damrosch  and  the 
New  York  symphony  orchestra;  with  Frank  Dam- 
rosch and  the  Musical  Art  Society, 'and  at  Vassar, 
Wellesley  and  other  colleges.  He  has  been  musi- 
cal director  of  the  Baton  Club  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1893,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Organists' 
Guild,  and  the  Manuscript  Society  of  New  York. 
As  a  composer  he  has  become  widely  known 
through  his  anthems,  songs,  and  various  works  for 
the  organ. 

DiASETZEK,  Max,  composer,  conductor  and 
impresario,  was  born  at  Brunn,  Austria,  J\me  28, 
1821.  After  studying  at  tlie  University  of  Vienna, 
he  took  a  course  in  music,  under  the  chapel-master, 
I.  X.  Seyfried,  and,  in  1839,  conducted  at  Brunn  an 
opera,  "  Hamlet,"  of  his  own  composition.  He  then 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  earned  a  livelihood  by 
writing  music  of  various  kinds,  Grisi  being  one  of 
his  patrons.  Later  he  was  connected  with  several 
theatres  on  the  Continent,  in  different  capacities,  and 
in  1844  he  became  assistant  to  Balfe,  conductor  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London.  It  was  due  to  his 
skillful  management  that  Jenny  Lind  was  secured 
for  the  season  of  1845-46.  While  in  London  he 
wrote  an  opera,  "Ricco,"and  three  ballets:  "Le 
Ggnie  du  Globe,"  "  Les  Violins  de  Tartiui,"  and 
"  Fgte  Villagoise."  In  1848  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  succeeding  year  conducted 
Italian  opera  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  in  New 
York  city.  One  of  his  troupe  was  Mile.  Bertucca, 
who  afterward  became  his  wife.  Thereafter,  until 
1878,  he  was  manager  of  various  troupes,  and,  by 
his  unremitting  efforts,  popularized  the  opera  in  this 
country.  Besides  the  Astor  Place,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  was  first  lessee  of 
the  Academy  of  Music.  With  his  companies,  which 
included  many  noted  vocalists,  he  occasionally  visited 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  The  works 
of  the  best  modern  French  and  Italian  masters  were 
introduced  by  him,  as  well  as  some  old-time  favor- 
ites, and,  having  great  courage  and  confidence,  he 
often  risked  his  fortune  in  producing  them.  He  re- 
tired about  the  time  Col.  Mapleson  began  his  oper- 
atic ventures,  and,  almost  until  his  death,  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  vocal  music.  He  wrote  in 
this  country  an  opera,  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  unsuccess- 
fully produced  in  1878 ;  light  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte; musical  sketches  for  American,  French  and 
German  periodicals;  and  a  chatty  autobiography,  en- 
titled "Crotchets  and  Quavers"  (1858).  Mr.  Mar- 
etzek  died  at  his  home  at  Pleasant  Plains,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. ,  May  14,  1897.  His  wife,  a  son  and 
two  daughters  survive  him. 

HXJSS,  Henry  Holden,  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  21, 1862.  He  studied 
the  piano  with  his  father,  George  John  Huss,  and 
began  composition  and  counterpoint  with  O.  B. 
Boise.  He  studied  counterpoint,  fugue,  instrumen- 
tation, piano,  organ,  directing  and  history  in  Munich 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  from  September, 
1883,  to  July,  1885,  when  he  was  graduated  with 
honors,  receiving  the  royal  diploma.  While  in 
Munich  he  played  in  public  with  orchdStra  the  first 
movement  of  fieethoven's  "  G  Major  Concerto,"  and 
a  composition  of  his  own,  which  was  a  ' '  Rhapsody  " 
in  C  major  for  piano  and  orchestra.  The  latter  com- 
position he  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  in  November,  1886;  also  la 
New  York,  at  Chickering  Hall,  with  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken  in  1887.    Theodore   Thomas   directed  his 
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"Ave  Maria,"  for  female  cliovus,  orchestra  and  organ, 
in  Chicago  in  1891.     This  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed in  America,  and  it  is  thought  more  than  once 
in  England.     His  piano  concerto  in  B  major,  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  was  played  by  him 
■with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
December,  1894.     A  festival  "  Sanctus,"  with  fugue 
for  full  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  lias  been  per- 
formed by  choruses  of  from  100  to  400  voices  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.     His  trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  cello,  was  performed  by  the  composer,  Mr.  F. 
Kneisel  (concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra),  and  Mr.  Schroeder  (solo  'cellist  of  the 
same  orchestra)  in  Boston  in  1893.     His  Romanze 
and  Polonaise  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  was  per- 
formed at  one  of  the  Trocadero  concerts  in  Paris, 
1889,  also  in  Hamburg  and  in  New  York.     Mr.  Huss 
has  published  a  number  of  piano  and  organ  pieces, 
together  with  songs  having  German  and  English 
text.     Other  notable  compositions  are:  a  violin  con- 
certo with  orchestral  accompaniment,  in  D  minor 
(dedicated  to  Miss   Maude  Powell);    "Cleopatra's 
Death"  (Shakespeare's  text)  for  soprano  solo  and 
orchestra  (dedicated  to  and  sung  by  Mme.  Clementine 
de  Vere-Sapio);  a  Festival  March  for  orchestra  in  E 
flat;  "  The  "Winds,"  for  mixed  chorus,  soprano  and 
alto  soli  and  orchestra.     In  his  compositions  for 
church  use  he  aims  at  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  style, 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Palestrina,  even,  being 
here  and  there  evident.     In  his  secular  works  he  is 
of  the  ultra-modern  school.    He  has  taught  harmony, 
counterpoint,  musical  form,  and  instrumentation  in 
private  lessons  and  classes,  and  pianoforte  in  its 
higher  branches  (private  lessons  only).     Among  his 
pupils  have  been  a  number  of  music  teachers. 

ELSOIT,  Louis  Charles,  writer  on  music,  was 
horn  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  17,  1848,  son  of  Julius 
and  Rosalie  Elson,  both  of  German  birth.  His  mu- 
sical education  was  begun  at  the  age  of  six.  August 
Kreissman  became  one  of  his  teachers,  but  he  was 
most  iudebted  for  inspiration  and  guidance  to  CarL 
Gloggner  of  the  conservatory  at  Leipsig,  where  he 
studied  the  voice  and  theory,  and  made  his  first 
attempts  at  composition.  On  returning  to  Boston, 
he  joined  the  staflE  of  the  "Musician  and  Artist," as 
reviewer,  and  subsequently  (after  1878)  was  suc- 
cessively editor  of  the  "Vox  Humana,"  also  pub- 
lished in  his  native  city,  and  of  "The  Score,"  and 
was  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  the  "  Mu- 
sical and  Dramatic  Times,"  the.  Boston  "Courier," 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  connected  as  a  vo- 
calist with  the  choirs  of  several  large  churches  in  Bos- 
ton, including  Trinity  and  Emanuel.  In  1880  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  instructor  in  theory  and  voice  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  not  long  after- 
wards became  an  associate-editor  of  the  Boston  "Mu- 
sical Herald,"  his  contributions  eliciting  strong  com- 
mendation for  their  scholarly  character  and  their 
admirable  literary  style.  He  occasionally  writes 
for  monthly  periodicals  and  the  Boston  "Adver- 
tiser." Mr.  Elson  has  translated  and  arranged  more 
than  3,000  German,  French  and  Italian  songs,  and 
has  published  songs  of  his  own  composition  in 
the  style  of  the  German  lied.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Curiosities  of  Music";  "German  Songs  and 
Songwriters";  and  a  "History  of  German  Song. 
He  was  married  in  1873,  to  Bertha  Lissner 
Boston. 
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CONVERSE,  Charles  Crozat,  composer,  was 
born  at  Warren,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1833.  He  descends 
lineally  from  Edward  Conyers,  of  an  English  family 
of  Wakerly  Manor,  who  came  to  America  with  Win- 
throp  in  1630,  and  was  a  distinguished  Puritan  leader 
and  legislator.  After  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  English  and  the  classics,  he  went,  in  1856,  to  Ger- 
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many.     He  stiidied  music  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Leipsig,  and  took  a  course  of  instruction  in  law  and 
philosophy  in  that  city,  going  afterwards  to  Berlin 
for  tuition  in  organ  music  under  Haupt.     In  Leipsig 
he  supplemented  the  regular  class-teaching  of  Profs. 
Papperitz,    Plaidy,   Hauptmann  and  Richter  with 
private  lessons  from  Richter,  meanwhile  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  Spohr  at  Cas- 
sel,  both  of  whom  were  interested  in  his  compositions. 
Spohr  was  especially  interested,  and  after  a  critical 
examination  of  some  of  his  orchestral  pieces  in  sym- 
phonic form,  wrote  :  "  He  is  capable  of  producing 
works  of  the  highest  character. "  While  abroad  he  in- 
vented the  common-gender    pronoun,  then,  since 
adopted  by  leading  authors,  and  incorporated  with  the 
vocabulary  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary,"  in  whose 
department  of  musical  terminology  he  assisted.     On 
his  return  to  America  he  took  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  law  at  Albany  University,  and  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1860  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
by  Rutherford.  College,  North  Carolina.     Six  of  his 
German  songs  have  been  pubhshed  in  Leipsig,  and 
his  concert  overture  on  "  Hail  Columbia,"  for  full 
orchestra,  in  Paris.     He  edited  the  two  hymnals  for 
the  church  and  Sunday-school,  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  in 
1866,  and  the  two  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond  ;  likewise  the 
psalmodic  collections,   entitled,   respectively:  The 
"Church  Singer,"  "Sweet  Singer,"  and  "Anthem 
Book,  published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of 
New  York,  which  also  issued  a  800-page  volume  of 
prose  excerpts,  made  by  him  when  investigating  pro- 
nominal   literature,   entitled    "  Sayings  of  Sages, 
under  the  anagram  of  E.  C.  Revons.     He  is  the 
editor  of  "  Silver  Wings,"  a  Sunday-school  hymnal; 
"Songs    of    the    Covenant,"    and    the    "Standard 
Hymnal."    Among   his  vouthful  publications   are 
a  juvenile  cantata,    "Spring  Holiday";   a  guitar 
method,  a  school  music-book—"  Musical  Bouquet, 
"Little  Songs  for  Little   Singers,"  and  numerous 
popular  httle  ballads  and  pieces. 
His  most  youthful   composition 
extant  is  a  correctly  constructed 
manuscrint  melody,  bearing  the 
date    of  "his    eighth  year.     He 
has     composed     many    hymn- 
tunes,  and  both  the  words  and 
music    of    some    hymns.      His 
most   widely-used  sacred    piece 
is,  "  What  a  Friend  We  Have 
in  Jesus,"  of  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  50,000,000  cop- 
ies have  gone  into  all  the  tongues 
of    Christendom.      He    has   set 
music   to    the    national    hymn, 
written    for    him    by    Thomas 
Wentworth    Higginson,    begin- 
ning  "Sound  Forth  Again  the 
Nation's  Voice,"  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  critics    worthy    of 
adoption.     His  concert  overture,     _- ^ 
was  first  played  at  the  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston,  un 
der  the  direction  of  P.  S.  Gilmore,  it  being  the  only 
American  symphonic  work  chosen  for  that  occasion 
from  many  works    then   ofEered.     It   was   played 
at  the   Columbian  exposition  concerts  in  Cliicago 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas,  and  subse- 
quently was  used  by  Anton  Seidl  in  New  York  con- 
certs.    His  MS.   concert  overture  for  full  orches- 
tra   "Im  Frlihling,"  was  first  used  by  Theodore 
Thomas  in  the  concerts  of  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Society,- and  afterwards  by  him  in  New  York 
concerts.     The  MS.  Christmas  overture.     The  An- 
nunciation," for  full  orchestra,  has  been  played  at  a 
public  concert  of  the  Manuscript  Society  of  New 
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York,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Damrosch. 
Parts  of  his  sacred  cantata  on  the  126th  psalm,  com- 
posed for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra,  were  used,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas,  in  1888,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association.  This  work  closes 
with  a  five- voiced  double  fugue,  on  examining  which 
Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  eminent  English  com- 
poser and  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, offered  its  composer  the  university  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  which  he  declined.  His  large 
body  of  music  in  manuscript  includes  :  Two  sym- 
phonies, ten  suites  and  concert  overtures,  an  oratorio 
— "  The  Captivity,"  and  three  symphonic  poems,  all 
for  orchestia.  His  inventive  abilities  have  been  evi- 
denced not  only  by  his  pronoun,  but  by  several 
useful  patented  devices,  conspicuous  among  which 
is  a  fruit-box  that  is  known  at  the  U.  S.  patent  office 
as  the  foundation  device  in  its  line,  and  of  which,  in 
its  original  and  varied  shape,  millions  are  in  public 
use.  When  Horace  Greeley  saw  this  invention  at  the 
New  York  fair  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission,  he 
called  it  "  a  flash  of  genius."  "  The  Homiletic  Re- 
view "  of  New  York,  the  "  Monist "  of  Chicago,  and 
leading  American  weekly  periodicals  contain  his 
writings  on  music,  one  of  which,  an  essay  on  his 
tonal  theory,  entitled  "Man's  Mother  Tone  and 
Tonal  Onomatopy,"  appeared  in  the  "Monist"  for 
April,  1895.  In  earlier  years  he  wrote  editorially  for 
the  New  York  daily  and  weekly  press.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Jan.  14,  1858,  to  Lida,  daughter  of  William  M. 
Lewis  of  Gainesville,  Ala.  Their  only  surviving 
child  is  Clarence  C,  the  story -writer. 

STEVENS,  Neally,  pianist,  was  born  in  Rock 
Island,  111.,  April  30,  1861,  daughter  of  S.  S. 
Stevens  and  Mary  (Lord)  Stevens.  She  comes  of  a 
gifted  family,  her  mother  being  especially  well- 
known  as  a  landscape  painter  of  great  ability.  Even 
as  a  child  Miss  Stevens  displayed  musical  ability 
and  appreciation,  being  able,  it  is  said,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  months  to  correctly  sing  simple  melodies. 
Long  before  she  began  her  regu- 
lar schooling  she  was  proficient 
as  a  performer  on  the  piano, 
and  could  accompany  herself 
while  rendering  her  songs.  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  her  devotion 
to  this  favorite"  pursuit  that  her 
general  education  was  for  a  while 
neglected.  She  was,  however, 
by  no  means  allowed  to  follow 
her  bent  to  her  own  detriment, 
and  after  a  thorough  training 
in  English  and  classical  branches 
she  entered  Vassar  College, where 
she  was  graduated  in  1879. 
While  a  student  there  she  was 
recognized  as  a  performer  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  when  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil 
visited  the  college,  in  1876,  she 
was  chosen  to  play  before  him, 
receiving  as  a  reward  his  high- 
est praise.  Immediately  after 
graduation  she  went  to  Europe  to  complete  her  musi- 
cal education  under  the  great  masters  of  art  in  Ger- 
many. In  Weimar,  through  the  courtesy  of  friends, 
she  obtained  an  opportunity  to  play  before  Liszt,  and 
forthwith,  for  two  years  thereafter,  was  one  of  his 
favorite  pupils.  She  also  studied  with  Von  Bulow, 
in  Hanover,  winning  the  highest  encomiums  from 
both  these  masters,  as  well  as  from  Kullak,  Mosz- 
kowski  and  Scharwenka.  Miss  Stevens  made  her 
first  debut  at  the  Sing  Akademie,  Berlin,  in  1883,  and 
thereafter  gave  many  concerts  throughout  Germany. 
She  corapletelv  won  over  the  critics  from  the  start. 
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the  "  Berliner  Musik  Zeitung"  declaring  that  "Miss 
Neally  Stevens  possesses  remarkable  talent,  and  her 
power  as  an  artist  already  commands  notice."  Prom 
the  "  Reichsboten  "  she  received  another  gratifying- 
tribute:  "Miss  Neally  Stevens  will,  in  spite  of  all 
her  youthfulness,  find  her  place  among  the  first 
ranks  of  her  colleagues  in  art.     Her  piano  numbers 
are  characterized  not  only  by  the  greatest  brilliancy 
but  also  by  that  grace  of  musical  interpretation  which 
charms  an  audience."      Upon  her  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1884,  she  began  anew  her  success- 
ful and  wonderful  career.   She  gave  concerts  in  most 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  West  with  the  Materna  Con- 
cert Co.,  making  her  first  ■appearance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  by  her  brilliant  playing  rapidly  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  national  reputation.     In  1886 
she  scored  a  veritable  triumph  in  a  recital  before  tlie 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Music  Teachers,  and  in 
1887  played  before  the  National  Association  of  Music 
Teachers  at  Indianapolis,  there  also  receiving  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception.     A  second  appearance,  with 
orchestra,    before  the   National  Association  in  its 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1889,  gave  the  artist  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  first  rank.     In  March,  1889, 
and  again  in  January,  1890,  she  gave  concerts  in 
Boston,  scoring  a  success  and  receiving  press  com- 
mendations of  an  almost  unparalleled  description. 
Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  repeatedly  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  always  enlarg- 
ing her  reputation  as  a  finished  and  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient artist.     Miss  Stevens'  playing  has  been  well 
said  to  be  "  distinguished  by  delicacy  and  daintiness 
of  execution  and  great  digital  dexterity."    In  man- 
ner she  is  strikingly  pleasing  and  affable,  the  very 
ideal,  in  fact,  of  the  true  artist,  who  not  only  per- 
forms, but  also  lives  her  art.     Her  home  is  at  present 
in  Pasadena,  Cal. 

SEIDli,  Anton,  musical  conductor,  was  born 
May  7,  1850,  at  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary,  and  there  re- 
ceived his  early  training.  In  1870  he  entered  the 
conservatory  at  Leipzig,  where  he  remained  about 
two  yeai-s,  and  during  that  period  began  his  profes- 
sional career  by  acting  as  chorus-master  in  the 
Vienna  Opera  House.  He  returned  to  Buda-Pesth, 
to  study  under  Hans  Richter,  who  had  been  Wag- 
ner's private  secretary,  and  in  1872,  on  Richter's 
recommendation,  became  Wagner's  assistant  and 
pupil.  In  1876  he  aided  in  the  production  of  the 
Nibelungen  tetralogy;  in  1877  went  to  London  to 
drill,  in  a  pi'eliminary  way,  an  orchestra  with  which 
Wagner  intended  to  give  a  series  of  concerts;  in  1878 
he  aided  in  some  performances  of  the  Nibelungen 
tetralogy  at  Leipzig.  In  1879  he  obtained  his  first, 
permanent  post,  that  of  director  in  the  Leipzig  Stadt 
Theater.  In  that  same  year  Angelo  Neumann 
bought  the  Bayreuth  scenery  and  properties,  and, 
having  secured  some  of  the  pi-ominent  Wagner 
singers,  engaged  Seidl  as  conductor  and  made  a 
European  tour.  In  1883  Seidl  became  conductor  of 
the  Opera  House  at  Bremen,  and  in  that  city  mar- 
ried Fraulein  Krauss,  a  celebrated  soprano  singer. 
The  opera  house  was  burned  in  1885,  and  he  was 
thrown  out  of  employment.  His  services  for  New 
York  were  secured  as  successor  to  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch,  and  in  September  he  arrived,  bringing 
with  hira  his  wife,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Marieune  Brandt, 
Alvary,  Emil  Fischer  and  Niemann.  He  began  the 
season  of  1885-86  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
with  "Lohengrin,"  and  proved  himself  to  be,  as  one 
has  said,  "  aman  of  enormous  temperamental  energy, 
and  one  possessing  an  insight  almost  clairvoyant  into 
the  music  of  Richard  Wagner."  His  leadership  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  continued  until  1891, 
and  here  were  first  heard  in  America  "Die  Meis- 
tersinger,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  "Das  Rhein- 
gold,"  "Siegfried,"  and  "Die  Gotterdammerung." 
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In  1889  a  Seidl  society  was  organized  by  a  number  of 
music-loving  women,  and  of  this  he  was  a  director 
ds  well  as  conductor.  From  1891  until  1895  Italian 
opera  had  sway,  and  during  that  interregnum  Herr 
Seidl  made  concert  tours  with  his  orchestra,  led  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  gave  Sunday-night  con- 
certs.' He  introduced  new  writers,  like  Eichard 
Strauss  and  Tschaibowski,  with  whom  he  was  more 
in  sympathy  than  with  Beethoven,  Bach  and  other 
classicists,  although  these  last  were  often  represented 
on  his  programmes.  In  1895  he  returned  to  the 
Opera  House  for  a  supplementary  season  of  German 
opera,  and  for  the  next  two  seasons  was  one  of  the 
regular  conductors.  In  the  summer  of  1896  he  was 
one  of  the  conductors  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House  in  London,  and  he  was  engaged  for  a  series  of 
three  cycles  of  the  Nibelungen  trio  for  the  season  of 
1898.  He  also  conducted  some  of  the  Parsifal  per- 
formances at  Bayreuth.  In  the  winter  of  1897-98, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  permanent  orches- 
tra in  New  York  city  with  Herr  Seidl  as  conductor, 
and  he  accepted  the  position,  declining  an  offer  from 
the  Eoyal  Opera  in  Berlin  and  another  from  Ham- 
burg. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  on 
the  score  of  an  opera,  the  libretto  of  which  was  com- 
pleted. His  summer  home,  called  Seidl  Berg,  was 
in  the  Catskills;  his  winter  home  was  in  New  York, 
where  his  house  was  filled  with  portraits  and  souvenirs 
of  famous  musicians.  "  His  name  will  go  down  in 
musical  history,"  said  a  critic  in  the  "Musical  Cou- 
rier, "  "as  one  of  the  few  great  Wagnerian  conductors. 
.  .  .  No  conductor  that  we  have  ever  heard  could 
build  up  such  massive  climaxes,  such  overpowering, 
such  thrilling  altitudes  of  tone.  His  breadth  of  style 
was  no  less  wonderful."  Herr  Seidl  died  suddenly 
in  New  York  city,  March  38,  1898.  Memorial  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Opera  House,  March  31st, 
with  music  by  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  and  the 
Liederkranz  and  Arion  societies.  His  remains  were 
cremated. 

GREEIf,  Joseph,  poet  and  humorist,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1706.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Harvard  College  in  1736,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
business  pursuits,  and  made  a  fortune.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  he  sustained  the  reputation 
of  being  the  "wit"  of  the  day; 
his  fame  as  such  arising  chiefly 
from  his  satirical  verse  and  paro- 
dies, in  which  he  ridiculed  both 
church  and  state.  Although  not 
an  extremist  in  politics,  and  re- 
maining loyal  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, he  frequently  turned  his 
satire  against  its  representatives 
in  America,  as  against  arbitra- 
ry measures  generally.  In  1774, 
the  British  parliament  having 
withdrawn  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Green  was  appointed 
by  the  crown  to  the  counselorship 
of  the  province,  but  refused  to 
act,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  sailed  for  England,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  a  burlesque  on  a  psalm 
composed  by  Mather  Byles  ; 
"An  Elegy  on  the  long-expected  Death  of  Old 
James";  "A  Mournful  Lamentation  for  the  Death 
of  Old  Mr.  Tenor,"  occasioned  by  a  recent  change 
in  the  currency;  contributed  to  "A  Collection  of 
Poems,  by  Several  Hands  "  (Boston,  1744),  and  ridi- 
culed the  Free  Masons  in  the  "  Entertainments  for 
a  Winter's  Evening."  . 

STOWELL,  Calvin  Llewellyn,  financier  and 
author,  was  born  at  Ansonia,  Pa.,  Aug.  38,  1845, 
son  of  Thomas  P.  and  Henrietta  (Fowler)  Stowell. 
His  father,  a  Virginian,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
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mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Fowler  of  Connecticut.  The 
history  of  the  family  may  be  found  in  Cambden's 
"Britannia,"  Sir  William  Dugdale's  "Baronage," 
and  Sir  William  Pool's  "Survey  of  Devon." 
Among  the  names  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  are 
those  of  Sir  Henry  Stawal,  knight  of  Somersetshire, 
1361;  Baron  Stawal,  of  Somersetshire,  1683;  Sir 
Geoffrey  Stawal,  who  was  a  grandfather  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  III. ;  and  his  son,  Geoffrey  Stawal  the 
Younger,  who  died  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  being 
possessed  of  the  lordships  of 
Cotholston,  Stawal,  Stratton, 
Begbury  and  other  estates  in 
England  and  Wales.  The 
present  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily is  descended  from  Gerald 
Stawal,  governor  of  Pem- 
broke Castle  in  Wales,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  King  Henry 
I.,  whose  wife  was  Nesta, 
daughter  of  Khees,  prince  of 
South  Wales.  In  the  family 
are  found  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, conqueror  of  Ireland; 
the  earls  of  Arundel,  the 
barons  Dinham,  and  others 
of  note.  Sir  John  Stawal  was 
one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  King 
James  I.,  and  his  son,  John,  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  The  last- 
named  Sir  John  Stawal  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time  and  possessed  of  vast  estates,  all  of 
which  he  lost  in  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  ill-fated 
monarch.  He  endured  a  long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  was  reduced  to  want  and  misery, 
but  lived  to  see  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  also 
the  restoration  of  his  family  estates.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  sufferings  of  his  father,  and 
in  further  consideration  of  his  own  services,  Ralph 
Stawal,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  1683  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Stawal  and  Baron 
Stawal  of  Somerton.  William,  Lord  Stawal,  in 
1693,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  succeeded  to  the  estate 
and  lordship  of  Aldermarston  in  Berkshire.  The 
descendants  of  this  branch  of  the  family  came  to  the 
United  States  with  the  Puritan  colonists,  and  settled 
on  a  large  tract  of  land  near  what  is  now  Boston 
Common.  In  England  the  family  name  was  cor- 
rupted to  Stowel,  and  in  America  became  Stowell. 
Calvin  L.  Stowell  was  educated  at  private  schools. 
His  business  career  was  begun  in  a  large  banking 
institution,  and  from  the  first  he  was  successful  in 
the  management  of  financial  affairs.  In  1875  he  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  there  his  ability 
soon  placed  him  in  command  of  a  fortune,  and  he  be- 
came connected  either  as  director,  general  manager, 
vice-president  or  president  with  twelve  or  more  im- 
portant corporations,  including  railway  companies, 
steamship  companies,  banks  and  fire  insurance  com- 
panies. Since  reaching  maturity  he  has  been  a 
writer  for  scientific  and  literary  magazines  and 
periodicals.  He  is  also  a  prominent  Free  Mason, 
connected  not  only  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
fraternities  in  the  United  States,  but  also  holding 
high  official  position  in  those  of  Great  Britain.  His 
most  important  literary  work  is  entitled  "Christian 
Knighthood,"  which  was  published  in  New  York  m 
1874.  Col.  Stowell  is  an  art  amateur  of  discriminat- 
ing taste,  and  has  an  excellent  collection  of  works  of 
art  He  is  a  member  of  The  Players'  and  Calumet 
clubs  of  New  York  city.  He  was  married,  Nov. 
18,  1876,  to  Jeannie  O.,  only  daughter  of  Levi 
Hotchkiss  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SMITH,  Charles  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Hollis,  York  co.,  Me.,  Nov.  1,  1837,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Sally  Smith.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Limerick  Academy,  Maine,  and  was  graduated  at 
AYaterville  College,  now  Colby  University.  He  then 
taught  in  the  high  school  of  Eastpoint,  Me.,  for 
several  years,  and  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Aaron  Hayden  of  that  town,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  he  entered  ihe 
volunteer  army  as  captain  in  the  1st  Maine  cavahy. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Augusta  in  charge 
of  a  squad  for  the  regiment,  and  participated  in  the 
campaign  of  1863,  including  a  reconnaissance  from 
Front  Royal  to  Martinsburg  and  Williamsport 
through  Winchester,  while  the  latter  place  was  still 
held  by  the  enemy;  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain, 
after  which  he  was  detailed  to  collect  the  wounded 
and  buiy  the  dead,  under  the  flag  of  truce;  the 
retreat  of  Gen.  Pope;  tlie  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  the  engagement  at  Frederick  city.  On  Feb.  16, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major,  and  his  gallant  services 
procured  his  rapid  advancement  in 
tlie  same  year,  first  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  then  to  colonel.  Witli 
his  regiment  he  participated  in  Stone- 
man's  raid,  and  fought  gallantly  in 
the  battle  of  Brandy  Station,  June  9, 
1863,  rallying,  after  the  charge,  and 
conducting  the  regiment  from  the 
enemy's  rear;  June  19,  1863,  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  while  conducting  his  regi- 
ment, his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
He  led  the  charge  through  Upper- 
ville,  June  21,  1863,  commanded  his 
regiment  in  a  skirmish  at  Westmin- 
ster, Pa.,  and  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  he  was  under  fire 
about  sixty  different  times,  and  won  recognition  as 
a  valiant  and  fearless  soldier.  On  Aug.  1,  1864,  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  "for 
distinguished  conduct  in  the  engagement  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,"  in  which  battle  he  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  was  him- 
self shot  throiigh  the  thigh,  but  fought  on  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  until  the  day  was  done.  For 
his  conduct  in  that  battle  he  was  awarded  a  con- 
gressional medal  of  honor.  On  Aug.  33d,  he  com- 
manded the  2d  brigade  in  a  severe  engagement  west 
of  Ream's  Station,  whei'e  he  lost  three  regimental 
commanders  and  was  wounded  in  the  ankle.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  organized  especially 
for  him,  and  on  one  day,  Oct.  27,  1864,  fought  in 
four  separate  engagements.  He  was  brevetted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  March  13, 
1865,  "for  highly  distinguished  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice." In  the  Appomattox  campaign,  March  29  to 
April  9,  1865,  he  participated  in  every  engagement 
but  one,  and  fought  all  day  at  Dinwiddia  Court 
House,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  bullet 
which  had  passed  through  and  killed  his  horse. 
He  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  Aug. 
11,  1865,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  28th  infantry  of  the  regular  army.  On  the  3d 
of  March,  1867,  he  received  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  brevet  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  army,  "for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,"  and  on  the  same  day  was  brevetted 
major-general  U.  S.  army  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  war."  March  15,  1869, 
he  was  transferred  from  the  28th  U.  S.  infantry  to 
the  19th  U.  S.  infantry.  He  was  retired  from 
active  seiwice  Nov.  1,  1891.  Immediately  after 
the  war.  Gen.  Smif,h  was  appointed  aide-de-camj}  to 


the  governor  of  Maine,  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
Fenian  outbreak.  He  was  elected  state  senator 
for  Washington  county  in  1865,  in  which  year  he 
had  resumed  his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  served  as  senator  during  the  session  of 
1866. 

BLISS,  George,  banker,  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  April  27,  1816,  son 
of  William  and  Martha  (Parsons)  Bliss.  He  was 
descended  from  Thomas  Bliss  of  Belstone  parish, 
Devonshire,  England,  a  wealthy  land-owner,  who 
suffered  persecution  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  principles  professed  by  the  Puritans.  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas,  and  George,  his  brother,  with  their 
families,  emigi-ated  to  Massachusetts  in  1635,  the 
former  settling  at  Braintree,  whence  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  died  at  Hartford  in  1640,  and 
after  a  time  his  children  removed  to  Springfield, 
Mass.  George  Bliss,  the  emigrant,  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Lynn,  Mass.,  afterwards  of  Sandwich,  and 
finally  of  Newport,  R.  I.  George  Bliss,  the  banker, 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  had  no  education 
other  than  that  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  but 
he  had  an  interest  in  books  that  endured  through 
life,  and  he  gained  by  his  reading  more  than  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  subjects  of  general 
interest.  In  1882  he  left  home  to  enter  a  drygoods 
store  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  beginning  as  a  clerk, 
but  in  less  than  five  years  becoming  a  partner,  under 
the  style,  Sanford  &  Bliss.  This  connection  lasted 
for  seven  years.  In  1844  Mr.  Bliss  went  to  New 
York  city  to  enter  the  drygoods  house  of  Simeon  B.' 
Chittenden,  and  later  was  admitted  as  a  partner. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Chittenden,  Bliss 
&  Co. ,  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Bliss  &  Co. ,  was  formed, 
its  place  of  business  being  on  Cedar  sti-eet.  This 
was  succeeded  by  George  Bliss  &  Co. ;  in  1869  by 
Eldridge,  Dunham  &  Co.,  and  is  now  known  as 
Dunham,  Buckley  &  Co.  In  1868  Mr.  Bliss  with- 
drew from  the  drygoods  bvisiness  to  enter  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Levi  P.  Morton  &  Co.  The  head  of 
this  house,  Mr.  Morton,  subsequently  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Bliss,  and  five  years  previous  had  been  engaged  in 
the  drygoods  business  himself.  The  firm  of  Mor- 
ton, Bliss  &  Co.  established  a  branch  house  in 
London,  that  of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  the  second 
partner  being  Sir  John  Rose,  previously  Canadian 
minister  of  finance.  For  eleven  years  the  London 
house  was  the  fiscal  agent  to  the  United  States,  and 
its  transactions  were  of  great  magnitude.  The  main 
house  was  concerned  with  financial  undertakings 
scarcely  less  important,  and  for  many  years  Mr. 
Bliss  had  to  do  with  every  great  enterprise  started 
-or  promoted  in  Wall  street,  either  as  an  advisor  or 
an  active  participant.  Mr.  Bliss  was  connected 
with  a  large  number  of  corporations  and  social, 
political,  and  business  organizations.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  United  States  Trust  Co.,  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Manitoba  railway,  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
railway,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  At- 
lantic Mutual  Insurance  Co. ,  the  Continental  Insur- 
ance Co.,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  the 
Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  the  Seamen's  Bank  for 
Savings,  the  Woman's  Hospital,  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  and  the  Prot- 
estant Half- Orphan  Asylum,  and  was  president  of 
the  board  of  missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  also  a  member  of  the  Century,  Union, 
Metropolitan,  and  Lawyers'  Clubs,  of  the  Down 
Town  Association,  the  New  England  Society  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Anierican  Museum  of 
Natural  History  received  generous  gifts  from  him. 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Blackwell's 
island  was  erected  by  him  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000,  and  the  beautiful  church  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Mr.  Bliss  was  a  vestryman  of 
Grace  Church.  He  was  a  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  and  although  he  accumulated  a  fortune  of 
many  millions,  he  was  ever  averse  to  display  or 
notoriety  of  any  kind,  and  to  the  last  maintained  a 
plainness  of  dress  and  manner.  Mr.  Bliss  was  married 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1840,  to  Catharine 
S. ,  daughter  of  Hervey  Sanf ord  of  that  city.  She 
died  in  1868,  and  in  1868,  he  was  married  to 
Augusta,  daughter  of  William  M.  Smith,  also  of 
New  Haven.  Of  Mr.  Bliss's  nine  children,  five  sur- 
vive him:  George  T.,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Morton,  Bliss  &  Co. ;  Walter  Phelps,  a  lawyer;  Mary 
H.,  wife  of  A.  Gifford  Agnew;  Catharine  A.,  and 
Augusta.  Mr.  Bliss  died,  in  New  YorTi  city,  Feb. 
2,  1896. 

HEBBICK,  Christine  (Terhune),  author, 
was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  13, 1859,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Edward  Payson  and  Mary  Virginia  (Hawes) 
Terhune.  Her  mother,  "  Marion  Harland,"  educated 
her  daughter  upon  the  theory  that  every  woman 
should  be  able  to  support  lierself  in  case  of  necessity. 
Mrs.  Herrick  was  therefore  thoroughly  trained  in  a 
knowledge  of  English  literature,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
philology,  and  taught  in  a  New  England  school 
for  a  time.  As  a  girl  she  displayed  no  gift  for  com- 
position, and  it  was  nearly  a  year  after  her  marriage, 
while  she  was  living  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  that 
she  contributed  her  first  article  to  a  magazine. 
Her.  husband,  James  Frederick  Herrick,  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  "Springfield  Republican,"  encouraged 
her  to  continue  writing,  and  in  a  few  months 
she  completed  a  series  of  articles  on  housekeeping 
topics  for  a  newspaper  syndicate,  in  connection  with 
her  mother.  Her  first  article  was  "The  Wastes  of 
the  Household,"  and  was  followed  by  others.  Mrs. 
Herrick's  articles  have  now  attained  such  popularity 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  she  is  one  of  the 
youngest  as  well  as  among  the  best  khown  of  Ameri- 
can women  wiiters.  Her  articles  on  housekeeping 
topics  were  followed  by  "  Cottage  Dinners,"  a  serial 
in  the  ' '  Ladies'  Home  Journal "  in  1886  ;  '  'All  Round 
the  Year  with  the  Housewife  "  appeared  in  the  same 
journal,  the  next  year ;  "  My  Housekeeping  Difficul- 
ties" was  a  serial  in  "Table  Talk";  "Seasonable 
Entertainments"  was  another  in  "DemoresfsMonthly 
Magazine  " ;  "  Housekeeping  Made  Easy  "  was  pub- 
lished in  "Harper's  Bazar"  in  1887;  "Cradle  and 
Nursery  "  in  the.same  journal  in  1888  ;  "What  to 
Eat  and  How  to  Serve  It"  also  appeared  in  the 
"Bazar."  Several  of  these  productions  have  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  as  has  "Liberal  Living  Upon 
Narrow  Means."  Mrs.  Herrick  has  also  written  for 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  "Harper's  Young  People," 
"The  Congregationalist "  (Boston,  Mass.),  "Good 
Housekeeping,"  "The  Christian  Union"  and  "The 
Epoch  "  (New  York),  and  for  other  journals.  She 
was  associate  editor  of  the  "Home  Maker"  for  two 
years.  She  has  also  published,  "Letters  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  Miss  J.,"  and  a  series  of  papers  on 
"How  English  Literature  is  Made,"  for  "Harper's 
Young  People."  Her  winter  home  is  in  New  York 
city;  her  summer  home,  among  the  hills  of  northern 
New  Jersey. 

BROWN,  Samuel  Bobbins,  missionary,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1810,  the  sou  of  Timothy  H. 
and  Phoebe  (Hinsdale)  Brown.  He  studied  at 
Yale  University  and  was  graduated  there  in  1832. 
In  1838,  he  went  as  a  missionaiy  to  China  and 
founded  at  Canton  the  Morrison  Chinese  School  for 
Boys.  He  returned  to  America  in  1847,  and  two 
years  later  resumed  his  missionary  labors,  in  Yoko- 
hama, being  one  of  the  earliest  Protestant  mission- 


aries in  Japan.  It  was  through  his  agency  that  the 
first  Chinese  and  Japanese  students  were  sent  to 
America  to  be  educated.  He  was  married,  in  1838, 
to  Elizabeth  Goodwin,  daughter  of  Rev.  Shubael 
and  Fanny  (Leffingwell)  Bartlett.  He  died  at 
Monson,  Mass.,  June  20,  1880. 

BROWN,  Martin  Bartholomew,  printer, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  June  25,  1888,  son  of  James 
and  Mary  (St.  George)  Brown.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  New  York  city,  and 
there  attended  tlie  public  schools  imtil  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  then  entered  a  printing  office,  became  an 
apprentice,  and  thoroughly  learned  the  trade  in  all 
its  departments.  His  energy  and  ambition,  how- 
over,  could  not  find  suitable  expression  until  he  had 
founded  a  business  of  his  own,  which  he  did  in 
1856,  and  with  how  great  success  it  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  New  York  to  tell.  For  many  years  his 
establishment  has  done  the  greater  part  of  the  offi- 
cial printing  of  the  city,  including  the  "City 
Record "  since  its  foundation,  all  of  the  11,000,000 
ballots  required  at  elections,  and  the  manufacture 
of  most  of  the  record  and  account  books  used  in 
the  various  municipal  departments.  In  addition  to 
this  vast  amount  of  business,  Mr.  Brown  also  regu- 
larly printed  a  large  number  of  books,  magazines, 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  for  various  publishing 
houses  in  the  city  and  surrounding  territory,  beside 
manufacturing  on  an  immense  scale  blank  books  of 
all  descriptions,  and  conducting  a  job  department 
whose  facilities  are  unrivaled.  Such  was  Mr. 
Brown's  executive  ability  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  his  business  that  his  three  great  establishments, 
with  all  their  manifold  departments,  worked  with 
the  most  precise  order.  Moreover,  his  energy, 
perseverance,  honesty  and  high 
business  tact  was  of  service 
to  the  public,  not  alone  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  but  equally 
well  in  promoting  the  organi- 
zation of  the  several  public 
departments  with  which  he 
was  officially  connected.  On 
the  disbandment  of  the  old  vol- 
unteer fire  depai-tment  in  1865, 
Gov.  Penton  appointed  Mr. 
Brown  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  new  department.  Mr. 
Brown  was  the  most  active  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  and  to  him 
chiefly  is  owing  that  perfect  or- 
ganization that  has  made  the 
present  department  a  pattern  for 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
With  the  need  of  more  perfect 
machinery  and  appliances,  he 
invented  the  steering-gear  now 
used  on  fire  trucks  in  every  large  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  the  port  of  New  York  by  Gov. 
Reuben  E.  Fenton  in  1868,  and  there  also  served  with 
exceptional  credit  during  his  official  tenure  of  three 
years.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  Manhattan, 
Press,  Catholic,  Sagamore,  Home  and  Democratic 
clubs ;  the  Tammany  and  Arion  societies ;  the 
Liederkrantz  and  other  social  organizations.  He 
was  long  actively  interested  in  the  ice-manufactur- 
ing industry  at  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank  and  the  Ex- 
celsior Steam  Power  Co.  He  was  married,  in  1873, 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Edward  Burke,  a  prominent 
real  estate  operator  of  New  York  city.  They  had 
one  daughter.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  New  York  city, 
Dec.  33.  1893. 

CORSON,  Juliet,  author,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  in  Boston,  Feb.  14,  1843.  Six  years  later 
her  father  removed  to  New  York,  where,  though  de- 
barred by  ill  health  from  a  child's  pastimes,  she  was 
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well  instnicted  and  read  widely.  When  about  twenty 
she  was  obliged  to  seek  some  means  of  support,  and 
became  the  librarian  of  the  "Working  Women's 
Library  "  in  the  old  University  building.  Her  salary 
was  only  four  dollars  a  week,  but  she  soon  raised 
her  income  to  nine  by  writing  a  weekly  article  for 
the  "Leader."  She  was  then  employed  to  prepare 
the  semi-annual  index  of  the  "National  Quarterly 
Review, "  and  finally  was  put  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  that  publication.  The  first  free  training  school  for 
young  women  in  New  York  city  was  opened  in  1873, 
under  Miss  Corson's  superintendence,  at  her  home  ; 
and  it  soon  found  quarters  in  Wheeler  &  Wilson's 
building,  that  company,  with  others,  loaning  the 
machines  for  the  use  of  the  school.  So  successful 
was  this  institution  that  a  large  house  was  soon  occu- 
pied, and  in  less  than  a  year  1,000  women  had  been 
taught  how  to  sew,  of  which  number  three-fourths 
found  situations.  Instruction  in 
stenography  and  book-keeping 
was  also  given,  and  in  1874 
training  for  domestic  service 
was  added.  The  usual  details  of 
housework,  laundry-work  and 
sewing  were  taught ;  the  upper 
rooms  were  used  as  dormito- 
ries for  working  women,  and 
the  basement  used  for  kitchen 
purposes,  where  meals  were 
served  at  cost  price  to  the  many 
girls  employed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Thus  Miss  Corson  be- 
gan her  life-work,  of  teaching 
rich  and  poor  alike  the  proper 
way  to  prepare  foods,  for  she 
held  that  "diet  can  make  men 
strong  or  weak,  intelligent  or 
stupid."  She  conducted  thesev- 
eral  departments  and  lectured 
on  cooking  for  many  years, 
while  she  wrote  constantly  for  the  press  on  the  same 
subject.  Her  New  York  cooking  school  for  ladies 
was  started  in  St.  Mark's  Place  in  1876,  and  averaged 
1,000  pupils  annually.  The  rich  paid  good  fees,  the 
middle  class  fii'y  cents  alesson;  but  no  poor  person 
was  allowed  to  g  ^  away  without  instruction.  The 
railroad  strikes  of  '877,  and  the  consequent  distress, 
caused  Miss  Corsou  'o  write  that  valuable  little  book 
"  Fifteen-Cent  Dinm  s  f or  Workingmen's  Families," 
which  has  not  only  au  lirahly  met  the  wants  of  the 
poor  of  our  own  count  v,  but  has  found  its  way  to 
Alaska,  South  America, .  ustralia,  India,  China  and 
Europe.  It  pleased  all  Jasses  but  the  socialists, 
who  feared  that  cheaper  living  meant  for  them  lower 
wages.  The  pamphlet  was  translated  into  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  languages.  It  cost  $6,000  to  print 
and  circulate  the  work,  free  of  cost,  to  all  bread- 
winners earning  $1.50  or  less  per  pay,  and  all  but 
$100  of  this  considerable  sum  was  earned  by  Miss 
Corson.  After  the  publication  of  this  successful 
brochure  .she  lectured  widely,  and  founded  many 
cooking  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  her  instrumentality 
in  introducing  the  study  of  cookery  into  the  public 
schools,  and  of  her  charitahJe  instruction  to  poor 
working  women.  Into  this  last  work  she  threw 
herself  most  earnestly,  hoping  to  see  the  day  when 
poor  laborers  could  earn  enough  to  feed  their 
families  healthfully.  She  was  requested  in  1878,  by 
the  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  to  pre- 
pare a  "  Dietary  for  Schools,"  which  was  published 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  This  was  followed 
by  similar  books,  and  lastly  by  one  on  "  Sani- 
tary Living,"  which  she  declared  to  be  the  work  of 
her  life.  At  the  world's  fair  Miss  Corson  secured 
the  only  award  given  for  scientific  cookery  and  sani- 
tary dietetics.  She  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  judges  of  food  products,   twice  elected,   finally 
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acting  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  president.  Prof. 
W.  O.  Atwater.  Her  concentrated  aliments  for  the 
use  of  explorers  and  armies,  and  her  medicated  foods 
for  invalids,  place  her  prominently  among  the  scien- 
tific investigators  of  the  problem  of  equalizing  man's 
food  supply.    She  died  in  1897. 

CliABK,  Willis  Gaylord,  poet,  was  born  at 
Otisco,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1810,  the  twin  brother  of 
Lewis  Gaylord.  with  whom  he  was  educated  at 
Otisco.  Their  attachment  to  each  other  was  the 
subject  of  remark  from  childhood,  and  lasted  until 
they  were  separated  by  death.  Willis  Gaylord  was 
of  a  sensitive  and  retiring  disposition  and  inclined  to 
serious  meditation,  yet  in  his  prose  writings  there 
are  frequent  flashes  of  humor  of  a  refined  sort,  which 
add  much  to  their  charm.  In  1833  "The  Spirit  of 
Life,  "  his  longest  poem,  with  some  minor  verses, 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  became  the  assistant  editor  of  the  "  Colum- 
bian Star,"  of  that  city.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  was  editor  and  owner  of  The  "Phila- 
delphia Gazette."  His  complete  poems,  edited  by  his 
brother,  were  published  in  1844,  and  his  "Literary 
Remains, "including  his  poems  and  the  "Ollapodiana 
Papers,"  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,"  also  edited  by  his  brother,  were 
published  in  1847.  He  was  married,  in  1836,  to 
Anne  C.  Caldcleugh  of  Philadelphia  who  died  not 
long  after.  Mr.  Clark  died  at  Philadelphia,  June 
16,  1841. 

CLAB£,  Lewis  Gaylord,  author  and  editor, 
was  born  at  Otisco,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810. 
His  twin  brother  was  the  well-known  Willis  Clark, 
at  one  time  celebrated  in  literary  circles.     The  two 
boys  were  brought  up  at  home,  and  were  educated 
by  their  father,  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  great 
intellectuality,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.    When  they  grew 
up     the     brothers     separated, 
and  Lewis  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.     He  became  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  various  peri- 
odicals, and  his   literary  tastes 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
writers    of  the   period,    among 
whom  Washington  Irving    was 
at    that     time   the     recognized 
chief.     T.    B.   Thorpe,    at   the 
time    of    his   death,   wrote   for  ' 
"Harper's  Magazine"  the  follow- 
ing description  of  Lewis  Clark: 
"He  was  exceedingly   popular 
every  wliere — blessed  with  a  hand- 
some person,  an  expressive  face, 
crowned  by  a  broad  forehead, 

charmingly  shaded  by  a  stray     <:^^<^a^  ti^r^iayrit 
curling     lock    ...     By   his  £ 

exquisite  taste  aud  unvaiying 
good  nature,  he  wielded  a  powerful  and  healthy  in- 
fluence upon  Ameiican  authorship. "  He  was  a  charm- 
ing companion,  possessing  a  fund  of  genuine  humor, 
which  lighted  up  every  subject  he  treated,  and  made 
both  his  conversation  and  liis  writings  delightful  to 
his  contemporaries.  In  1834  he  became  the  editor 
of  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  published  in 
New  York  city,  which  had  been  established  two  years 
previous  by  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  Hoffman  had 
already  been  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  Timothy 
Flint,  and  the  periodical  was  in  financial  difficulty. 
But  under  Clark's  high  literary  ability  and  careful 
management  it  was  successful,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  publications  of 
its  class — an  exponent  and  representative  of  the  best 
lighter  English  literature  of  its  day.  Its  contribu- 
tors were  often  men  of  the  foremost  reputation; 
among  them  were  Irving,  who  it  is  said,  was  paid 
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$2,000  a  year — a  munificent  sum  for  those  times, 
Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Willis.  Its  "Editor's  Ta- 
ble "  and  "  Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspond- 
ents," were  written  by  Clark,  and  were  a  collection 
of  the  current  jests  and  chit-chat  of  the  town,  strung 
together  in  a  delightful  manner  and  overflowing 
with  humor,  pathos,  culture  and  geniality.  "Knick- 
Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table  "  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1853.  The  "Knickerbocker  Sketchbook," 
previously  published,  had  been  a  selection  of  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine  by  Washington  Irving 
and  other  writers.  "The  Knickerbocker  Gallery" 
(1855)  was  still  another  collection  of  articles  from 
its  pages.  This  was  edited  by  Dr.  John  W.  Fran- 
cis, Dr.  Rutus  W.  Griswold,  Richard  B.  Kimball, 
George  P.  Morris  and  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Shelton, 
and  was  illustrated  with  the  portraits  of  the  contribu- 
tors. With  the  proceeds,  in  part,  a  house  at  Pier- 
mont-on-the-Hudsou  was  bought  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Clark,  and  to  that  place  he  removed  from  Henry 
street,  near  Rutgers,  where  he  had  lived  since  his 
marriage.  The  publication  of  the  magazine  was  sus- 
pended in  1859,  the  failure  being  due  to  the  ineffici- 
ency of  the  business  manager,  and  thereafter  Mr. 
Clark  held  for  many  years  a  position  in  the  New 
York  custom  house,  continuing,  however,  to  con- 
tribute to  periodical  literature."  With  William  C. 
Brj'ant,  Asher  B.  Durand  and  others,  he  founded  the 
Century  Club.  For  a  long  period  he  carried  on  a 
delightful  correspondence  with  Charles  Dickens,  and 
was  the  first  to  invite  the  novelist  to  visit  this  coun- 
try. Washington  Irving  was  an  intimate  friend,  and 
some  of  Clark's  most  delightful  "gossip"  tells  of 
their  intercourse.  Other  papers  recall  the  period  of 
the  Greek  war  and  the  burning  sympathy  felt  for 
Greece  in  her  struggle  for  liberty,  and  Pitz-Greene 
Halleck,  immortalized  by  his  writings  for  this  cause, 
finds  frequent  mention  in  tl)e  "  Gossip."'  One  of 
Clark's  most  successful  achievements  in  humorous 
literature  was,  in  1835,  in  connection  with  Moses  Y. 
Beach,  proprietor,  and  Richard  A  Locke,  editor,  of 
the  New  York  "  Sun."  This  was  an  account,  pro- 
fessedly from  a  supplement  to  the  Edinburgh  '  'Philo- 
sophical Journal,"  of  discoveries  made  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  new 
telescope  which  brought  the  moon's  surface  so  near 
to  the  earth  that  its  topography  and  animal  life 
could  be  studied.  The  incidents  and  imaginative 
part  were  furnished  by  Clark,  the  purely  "scientific" 
parts  by  Locke,  and  so  skilfully  was  the  article  con- 
structed that  the  newspapers  and  even  some  scientists 
were  deceived,  and  the  ' '  moon  hoax  "  passed  into 
history  as  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
ever  made  to  test  the  credulity  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Clark  died  at  Piermont,  Nov.  3,  1873. 

GrODKIN,  Edwin  Lawrence,  journalist  and 
author,  was  born  in  Moyne,  county  Wicklow,Ire]and, 
Oct.  3.  1831,  son  of  James  Godkin,  who  for  years 
wasamissionary  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  but, 
abandoning  his  sacred  calling,  afterwards  became 
a  journalist,  and  edited  several  Irish  newspapers. 
He  published  a  number  of  powerful,  though  some- 
what biased  works  on  Irish  reli^ous  and  political 
problems?.  The  son  received  his  education  in  a 
grammar  school  near  Wakefield,  England,  and  at 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and,  on  his  graduation  in 
1851,  at  once  entered  upon  a  journalistic  career. 
He  served  on  the  London  "  News"  as  correspond- 
ent in  Turkey  and  Russia  during  the  Crimean  war; 
then,  in  1856,  was  sent  by  that  journal  on  a  mission 
to  the  United  States,  and  made  a  trip  on  horse-back 
through  the  South,  which  he  described  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  "News."  He  did  not  return  to 
England,  but  settled  in  New  York  city  and  there 
reading  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
Failing  health  obliged  him  to  abandon  practice  within 
a  few  years,  and  then,  after  a  short  visit  to  Europe, 


he  returned  to  New  York  in  his  former  capacity 
as  correspondent  of  the  London  "  News."  He  also 
became  connected  editorially  with  the  New  York 
"Times,"  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  both  posi- 
tions until  1865.  In  July  of  that  year  he  estab- 
lished in  New  York  "The  Nation,"  of  which  he 
was  editor-in-chief,  and  after  a  year  one  of  the  three 
proprietors.  Eugene  Benson  thus  described  his 
work  in  the  "Galaxy,"  as  early  as  1869:  "Among 
the  leading  journalists  of  New  York  city,  the  most 
dispassionate,  the  gravest,  driest,  is  Mr.  Edwin  Law- 
rence Godkin  of  the  'Nation.'  All  that  the  ordinary 
American  journalist  is,  Mr.  Godkin  is  not.  American 
journalists  stimulate  and  intensify.  Mr.  Godkin  ex- 
amines and  questions.  Mr.  Godldn  has  no  exclusive 
'cause';  he  writes  as  the  advocate  of  public  order,  of 
political  and  social  morality,  of  individual  self- 
restraint.  He  approves  or  he  condemns.  He  classifies 
everything  under  the  positive  but  unheated  words 
'foolish'and  'wicked,'  'just' and  'sensible.'  Mr. God- 
kin is  such  an  excellent  type  of  the  modern  man,  un- 
mellowed  by  intercourse  with  the  past,  yet  enlightened 
by  abstractions,  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  pro- 
voke a  more  lively  discussion.  ;  Although  other 
journalists  are  literal  and  grave  and  exclusively 
expressive  of  their  time,  none  seem  more  bare  of 
classic  and  romantic  gifts.  His  high  merit  is  his 
effort  to  purify  and  elevate  a  profession  which  really 
gains  much  by  his  dignity  and  intelligence.  Men 
honestly  intent  upon  serving  the  pub- 
lic by  legitimate  and  practical  meth- 
ods, do  not  fail  of  the  support  of  the 
'  Nation.'  Mr.  Godkin  arrays  the 
'  Nation '  only  against  what  he  con- 
siders incompetency,  fanaticism  and 
sentimentality.  I  cannot  represent 
Mr.  Godkin  with  too  much  decision  of 
fonn  and  too  little  color;  compared 
with  French  journalists,  he  seems 
heavy;  compared  with  New  York 
journalists  he  seems  less  local,  less 
hasty,  and  less  complaisant;  none  give 
more  substantial  matter  than  he  does, 
and  none  inspire  more  respect."  Mr. 
Godkin  occupied  himself  solely  with 

the  management   of  the  "Nation,"  

until  1881,  when  it  was  joined  to 
the  "Evening  Post"  asthe  weekly  issue  of  that  news- 
paper, with  Mr.  Godkin  as  part  proprietor  and  editor 
of  both.  He  is  a  contributor  to  various  magazines, 
and  has  published  several  volumes.  His  "The  His- 
tory of  Hungary  and  the  Magyars,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Late  War  "  (1856),  was 
followed  by  "Government"  in  the  American  Sci- 
ence Series"  (1871);  "Problems  of  Democracy"; 
and  "  Reflections  and  Comments"  (1896),  the  last  a 
series  of  essays  that  had  appeared  at  various  times 
in  the  "Nation."  These  essays  were  immediately  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erary circles,  as  the  mature  and  mellow  fruit  of  the 
author's  more  advanced  years.  F.  Y.  Eccles,  in  the 
"Academy"  for  June,  1896,  described  them  as 
"essays  suggested,  for  the  most  part,  by  events  of 
passing  interest,  by  occasional  topics  of  discussion  in 
the  United  States,  but  raised  above  the  level  of  thin 
casual  inspiration  by  a  rare  power  of  seizing  upon  ele- 
ments of  enduring  and  universal  concern.  Almost  all 
the  essays  are  exceptionally  attractive  in  form.  The 
English  of  'Reflections  and  Comments'  is  correct 
and  illuminous.  There  are  in  his  most  eloquent 
passages  a  vigor  and  rhythm  and  a  keen  sense  of 
the  idiomatic  which  suggest  Thomas  De  Quincey. 
In  "The  Bookman"  of  February,  1896,  Prof.  H.  T. 
Peck,  of  Columbia  College,  says:  Mr.  Godkin's  influ- 
ence as  an  editor  is  very  far  from  exercising  a  merely 
ephemeral  and  passing  incident.  .  .  .  has  left  a 
lasting  mark  upon  the  social  and  economic  history 
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of  the  nation  .  .  .  and  some  very  marked  revolu- 
tions in  the  national  mind  can  be  traced  unmis- 
takably to  his  persistent  and  powerful  hammering 
upon  the  door  of  the  national  conscience."  Mr. 
Godkin  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Harvard  College  in  1871,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1897. 

RICORD,  Frederick  William,  jurist  and 
author,  was  born  on  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  I., 
where  his  parents  were  temporarily  sojourning,  Oct. 
7,  1819,  sou  of  Jean  Baptiste  and  Elizabeth  (Stryker) 
Ricord.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  wealthy 
and  prominent  citizen  of  France,  who,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Girondists  in  1794,  and  during  the  horrors 
that  succeeded  the  ascendency  of  Robespierre,  was 
proscribed.  Fortunately  he  made  good  his  escape 
from  the  guillotine,  fleeing  into  Italy  and  thence 
with  his  family  to  the  "West  Indies.  In  the  year 
1798,  he  came  to  .the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  where  his  youngest  son.  Dr.  Philip 
Ricord,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
Paris,  was  born  in  the  year  1800.  After  the  retui-n 
of  the  family  from  Guadeloupe,  they  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  New  York  city,  and  subsequently  in 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
until  Frederick  was  eight  years  of  age,  when  they 
removed  to  western  New  York.  He  entered  Geneva 
College  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  com- 
pleted his  course  at  Rutgers  College.  Subseq.uently 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.", 
but  the  practice  of  that  profession  appearing  to  him  a 
slow  means  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  teaching,  a  profes,sion  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted.  He  conducted  a  private  school  in 
Newark  for  twelve  years.  In  1849  he  became 
librarian  of  the  Newark  Library  Association,  and 
continued  in  that  position  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Newark  in  1853,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  sixteen  years.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  board  for  six  years,  and  its  president  for  three 
years  (1867-69).     While  a  school  commissioner  of 

Newark,   he  was  also  for  four 

years  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools.  He  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Essex  county  in  1865,  and  was 
twice  re-elected  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Newai-k  in  1869,  and 
re-elected  in  1871,  serving  four 
years.  Shortly  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  last  term,  he  was 
appointed  lay  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Essex  county. 
That  Mr.  Ricord  had  no  sense 
of  fear  while  holding  public  of- 
fice, that  he  was  unyielding  to 
the  pressure  of  favor,  and  proof 
against  thetemptations  of  reward, 
was  shown  during  his  mayor- 
alty. The  city  council,  the  ma- 
jority of  wliich  was  of  his  own 
party,  fell  a  prey  to  a  preva- 
lent mania  for  wood  pavements,  the  advocates  of 
which  promised  such  brilliant  advantages  to  prop- 
erty-owners, and  gave  such  immediate  profits  to 
contractors  that  nearly  every  city  in  the  United 
Stales  adopted  the  plan.  An  ordinance  to  thus 
pave  certain  streets  of  Newark  was  passed  by  tlie 
common  council;  but  Mayor  Ricord  promptly  vetoed 
the  measure,  partly  on  the  ground  of  expense,  partly 
because  he  did  not  believe  the  pavement  would 
wear  well.  The  ordinance  was  speedily  passed 
over  his  veto.  Then  the  contract  to  do  the  work 
was  awarded,  but  the  mayor  refused  to  give  the 
sanction  of  the  city  to  it,  and  withheld  his  signa- 
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ture.  The  council  then  passed  an  ordinance 
empowering  the  city  treasurer  to  sign  the  contract, 
but  the  mayor  vetoed  that  ordinance.  As  the  readi- 
est way  to  bring  him  to  subjection,  a  writ  of  man- 
damus was  sought  for,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
sign  the  contract,  but  he  fought  the  application 
for  the  writ  and  defeated  it.  The  case  was  carried 
to  the  supreme  court  and  the  court  of  errors,  in  both 
of  which  the  mayor  was  victorious,  and  the  city  was 
saved  from  a  heavy  debt,  like  that  which  helped  to 
make  Elizabeth  bankrupt  and  kept  other  cities  strug- 
gling against  lawsuits  and  high  taxation.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  mayor  would  have 
rested  his  opposition  wlien  the  common  council 
overruled  his  veto,  and  that  he  would  have  offered 
no  futher  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  gentlemen 
many  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends,  and  who 
had  in  party  organization  placed  him  so  often 
before  the  public  and  advanced  and  sustained  him. 
But  he  knew  no  friends,  no  party,  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public  were  at  stake.  In  that 
long  and  bitter  fight,  good  men  trembling!}-  asked 
themselves  whether  any  man,  particularly  one  not 
possessed  of  overmuch  of  the  woild's  liclies,  could 
be  found  to  resist  the  blandishments  and  tempta- 
tions that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offi- 
cial whose  simple  signature  was  wanted  to  place 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  contractors.  But 
Mayor  Ricord  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens  who  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
his  services.  Judge  Ricord's  literary  labors  were 
important  in  an  educational  as  well  as  in  an  {esthetic 
point  of  view.  He  wrote  and  published  the  follow- 
ing works:  "An  English  Grammar  "  ;  "History  of 
Rome  "  ;  "  Life  of  Madame  De  Longueville,  from 
the  French  of  Cousin  "  ;  "  The  Henriade,  from  the 
French  of  Voltaire  "  ;  "  English  Songs  from  Foreign 
Tongues"  (1878);  "The  Self-Tormentor,"  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Terence;  "More  English 
Songs  from  Foreign  Tongues";  and  edited  the  Annals 
of  New  Jersey,  for  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  man  of  vigorous  health. 
He  was  married  in  July,  1842,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of 
"William  Webster  of  Connecticut;  and  again,  May  8, 
1889,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Condit,  who  survives  him. 
Judge  Ricord  died  at  Newark,  N.  J. ,  Aug.  13,  1897. 
RdBINSOIT,  Moncure,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Richmond,  "Va.,  Feb.  3.  1802,  eldest  son  of 
John  and  Agnes  Conway  (Moncure)  Robinson.  His 
father  was  clerk  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  from  1797  to  1850,  and  from  1813 
to  1826  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Wm.  Moncure,  and  Frederick  Plea- 
sants. At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  sou  entered 
William  and  Mary  College,  taking  the  degree  of 
A.M.  three  years  later.  In  1818  he  accompanied,  as 
a  volunteer,  the  party  sent  out  by  tlie  board  of 
public  works  of  Virginia  to  make  a  topographical 
survey,  and  connected  a  line  of  levels  across  the 
entire  state  from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  river. 
While  on  this  trip  he  explored  the  great  coal  fields  of 
West  Virginia,  and  made  valuable  reports  thereon. 
Three  years  later  Mr.  Robinson  paid  a  professional 
visit  to  the  Erie, canal,  then  being  constnicted,  and 
was  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of 
canals  as  competitors  of  raili-oads,  which  resulted  in 
his  becoming  the  steady  advocate,  save  under  special 
considerations,  of  the  construction  of  railroads  instead 
of  canals.  In  1825  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  France  for 
tlie  purpose  of  inve.stigating  the  public  works  of  that 
country,  especially  its  harbors.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  he  also  visited  England  and  Wales  and 
cai-ried  out  his  determination  of-  seeing  the  Low 
Countries,  for  whose  inhabitants  he  always  enter- 
tained a  great  admiration.  During  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land he  became  well  acquainted  with  George  Ste- 
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phenson,  and  conferred  'with  him  about  the  tunnel 
then  under  construction  at  the  Liverpool  terminus 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  1827, 
he  was  soon  after  called  upon  by  the  canal  commis- 
sioners of  Pennsylvania,  to  make  the  survey  for  the 
Pottsville  and  Banville  railway,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  This  was 
the  first  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
Later  in  the  year,  he  made  the  survey  for  the  Al- 
legheny Portage  railroad.  In  1831  he  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  and 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroads.  For  the  latter 
he  built  the  long  bridge  at  Richmond  over  the  James 
river,  a  structure  remarkable  for  its  economical 
cost,  and  noticed  by  Michel  Chevalier  in  his  work, 
published  in  1840,  on  the  public  improvements  of 
this  country.  M.  Chevalier,  afterwards  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Robinson,  gave  the  plans,  cost,  and 
full  details  of  this  bridge,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  generally.  From  it  has  sprung 
the  iron  lattice  bridge  so  much  used  now  in  Europe. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Robinson  commenced  the 
construction  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg, 
also  tlie  Winchester  and  Potomac  railroads;  and  in 
1834  he  began  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
road, a  work  stamped  for  all  time  with  the  genius 
of  its  first  engineer.  For  this  railroad  he  constructed 
the  bridge,  at  Black  Rock  tunnel,  over  the  Schuylkill, 
the  first  large  stone  structure  built  for  a  double 
track  railroad,  and  wonderful  even  now  for  the 
small  cubic  contents  of  its  masonry,  8,471  cubic 
yards.  In  1836,  Elihu  Chauncey,  first  president  of 
the  road,  prevailed  upon  him  to  visit  England  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  its  completion  as  far  as  Potts- 
ville. While  in  London  Mr.  Robinson  became 
acquainted  with  Isambard  Kingdon  Brunei, builder  of 
the  famous  Thames  tunnel.  In  1840  was  completed 
the  ' '  Growan  and  Marx  "  engine,  after  plans  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  Reports  of  the  unprecedented  perform- 
ance of  this  engine  reached  the  Czar  of  Russia,  with 
the  result  that  in  that  year  lie  sent  an  offer  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  looking  to  the  procuring  of  his  services 
as  engineer  over  the  grand  system  of  railroads  he 
was  about  to  inaugurate  for  the  Russian  empire. 
Mr.  Robinson,  however,  felt  unwilling  to  accept  the 
offer  and  so  absent  himself  from  his  own  country 
and  his  family.  The  last  professional  act  of  Mr. 
Robinson  was  his  examination  of  New  York  harbor 
in  1842,  during  Pres.  Tyler's  administration,  in  order 
to  decide  on  a  suitable  site  for  the  great  dry  dock 
now  located  at  Wallabout.  Mr.  Robinson  retired 
from  active  public  life  in  1847,  but  later  con- 
sented to  forward  the  completion  of  the  great 
Metropolitan  route  connecting  Baltimore  and  the 
South,  besides  establishing  the  Bay  Line  of  steam- 
boats running  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
On  Feb.  3,  1835,  he  was  married  to  Charlotte 
Randolph,  daughter  of  Bennett  and  Susan  Beverley 
(Randolph)  Taylor,  and  grand-daughter  of  Edmund 
Jennings  Randolph,  first  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  By  her  he  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  who  reached  maturity.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  Conway  Robinson,  the  distinguished 
jurist.  A  professional  biography  of  Moncure  Robin- 
son has  been  written  by  R.  B.  Osborne,  C.  E. 
(1889),  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  has  ap- 
peared in  "The  Illustrated  American,"  (Dec.  5, 
1891).  See  also  "Virginia  Genealogies,"  by  Rev.  H. 
E.  Hayden  (1891). 

BLEECKEB,  Ann  Eliza  (Schuyler),  poet, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  October,  1752, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler.  In  her 
youth  she  showed  a  passionate  love  of  reading,  and 
was  wont  to  spend  all  her  spare  time  poring  over  books 
that  are  not  usually  read  by  children.     When  she 
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was  seventeen  years  of  age  she  was  married  to  John 
J:  Bleecker,  and  with  him  went  to  live  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  a  year  later  they  settled  at  Tomhannock, 
about  eighteen  miles  above  Albany.  When  Bur- 
goyne's  army  threatened  to  invade  the  country,  her 
husband  went  to  Albany  to  prepare  a  home  for  her 
and  Her  two  little  daughters,  but  before  he  could  re- 
turn for  them  the  soldiers  bore  down  upon  the  vil- 
lage, and  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
children.  From  that  time  her  life  was  one  of  great 
suffering  and  sorrow,  whicli  slowly  undermined  her 
delicate  constitution.  The  family  was  not  able  to 
return  home  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and 
previous  to  that,  the  oldest  child  had  died,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Bleecker's  mother  and  only  sister.  Nor  did  her 
troubles  cease  then,  for  in  1781  her 
husband  was  captured  while  at 
work  in  his  fields  and  carried  off 
by  a  band  of  marauders  from 
Canada.  Mrs.  Bleecker,  ill  as  she 
was,  set  off  to  obtain  assist- 
ance, but  fortunately  her  hus- 
band was  soon  delivered.  Her 
early  poems  were  gay  and  fanci- 
ful, written  like  her  later  pro 
ductions.  solely  for  her  own 
diversion;  but  her  troubles  ren- 
dered her  so  despoudent  that 
she  destroyed  them.  Her  graver 
poems,  most  of  which  were 
written  in  later  life,  were  sug- 
gested by  her  family  bereave- 
ments. A  number  of  these  mel- 
ancholy productions  appeared 
in  the  "New  York  Magazine.'' 
daughter,  Mrs.  Margaretta  V.  Faugeres,  made  a 
posthumous  collection  of  her  mother's  poems,  stories 
and  pleasant  correspondence,  to  which  she  prefixed 
a  biogi'aphical  sketch  of  the  author.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1793,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1809.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  writing  in  the  "Women's 
Record,"  says:  "There  are  no  wonderful  traces  of 
genius  in  Mrs.  Bleecker's  poems,  but  they  show  a 
refined  taste,  and  talents  which  might  have  been  cul- 
tivated to  higher  efforts,  if  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  author  had  been  propitious.  There  is 
a  pure  current  of  conjugal  and  maternal  feeling  to 
be  traced  in  all  her  effusions."  Mrs.  Bleecker  died 
Nov.  33,  1783. 

RAYMOND,  George  Lansing,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  3,  1839,  son 
of  Benjamin  Wright  and  Amelia  (Porter)  Raymond. 
His  family  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  Hu- 
guenot ancestor  naturalized  in  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  through  both  parents  he  can  trace 
back  during  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  unmixed 
New  England  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
merchant  and  mayor  of  Chicago.  He  was  educated 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  at  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  subsequently  studied  for  three  years  in  Eu- 
rope. Later  he  had  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Darby,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  In  1874  he  went 
to  Williams  College  to  teach  English  literature,  aes- 
thetics, rhetoric  and  elocution.  The  success  of  his 
pupils,  who  in  every  year  but  one,  between  1874 and 
1880,  took  prizes  in  the  intercollegiate  contests  in 
oratory  and  composition  then  held  yearly  in  New 
York  city,  caused  Iiim,  in  the  latter  year,  to  be 
called  to  the  cliair  of  oratory  and  aesthetic  criticism 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  This  position, 
owing  to  prolonged  ill  healtli,  he  resigned  in  1893, 
but  was  immediately  elected  professor  of  aesthetics  in 
the  same  institution;  this  chair  he  still  holds, 
(1898).  His  earliest  attempts  at  authorship  were  in 
poetry,  and  his  poems  are  collected  in  three  volumes 
published  in  188fr-87.     "A  Life  in  Song  "  is  said  to 
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contain,  under  the  guise  of  a  story  of  the  experience 
of  a  reformer,  the  most  accurate  and  thorough  ex- 
pression that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  motives  un- 
derlying the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  our  coun- 
try and  the  war  of  secession.  "  Haydn,"  the  chief 
poem  in  the  volume  entitled  "Ballads  of  the  Revo- 
lution," is  a  portrayal  of  the  results  of  undue  exer- 
tion of  personal  influence,  and  "Ideals  made  Real," 
the  chief  poem  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Sketches  in 
Song,"  contains  a  philosophical, reconciliation  of  art 
and  religion.  His  poetic  methods  extend  all  the 
way  from  exuberant  excess  of  imagery,  as  in  the 
first  book  of  "  A  Life  in  Song,"  to  intentionally  bald 
directness,  as  in  the  "Ballads."  But  his  foremost 
characteristic,  according  to  his  admirers,  is  a  com- 
bination of  apparent  facil- 
ity and  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression with  great  finish  of 
style  and  depth  of  meaning. 
Prof.  Raymond  is  mainly 
known  by  his  popular  and 
sesthetic  lectures,  the  effects 
of  which  are  reinforced  by 
an  exceptionally  fine  deliv- 
ery, and  by  his  published 
prose.  Aside  from  the  hu- 
morous and  sketchy  but  very 
realistic  description  of  char- 
acters and  incidents  in  an 
American  suburban  town, 
contained  in  a  novel  called 
"  Modern  Fishers  of  Men," 
n   /— >  published  in  1879,  his  prose 

A^^  f  )  n    deals  with  subjects  connected 

<A/,    J\(i<^'yu..<f>iJ/    with  aesthetics;  and  the  in- 
/  \,   sight,  originality  and  sugges- 

tiveness  of  his  treatment  of 
these  is  universally  acknowledged.  "The  Orator's 
Manual,"  published  in  1879,  has  long  been  a  stand- 
ard text-book  on  elocution.  "  The  Writer"  (1894) 
is  a  collaborated  text-book  on  rhetoric,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  principles  underlying  written  dis- 
course have  been  correlated  to  those  of  oral  discourse; 
and  he  has  shown  the  identity  of  the  same  princi- 
ples as  applied  not  only  to  these  arts  but  to  all  the 
higher  arts,  in  a  series  of  volumes  on  comparative 
aesthetics.  Prot.  Raymond's  fundamental  sesthetic 
proposition  is  that  art  is  the  representation  of 
human  thought  and  emotion  through  the  use  of 
forms  appropriated  from  nature.  Because  of  his 
insisting  on  significance  as  well  as  form  in  art,  he 
has  been  accused  of  subordinating  the  latter  to  the 
former;  but,  as  a  fact,  no  one  has  ever  emphasized 
or  developed  the  necessity  of  form  as  form- more 
fully  than  he  has  in  such  volumes  as  ' '  The  Genesis 
of  Art- Form  "  (1891)  or  "Rhythm  and  Harmony  in 
Poetry  and  Music"  (1895);  though  it  is  form  as  re- 
lated to  significance  upon  which  he  dwells  chiefly 
in  the  volumes  entitled  "Poetry as  a  Representative 
Arts"  (1886),  "Art  in  Theory"  (1894),  and  "Paint- 
ing, Sculpture  and  Architecture  as  Representative 
Arts"  (1896).  According  to  his  conceptions,  the 
same  principles  apply  not  only  in  all  the  arts  but 
to  every  possible  effect  in  them,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  form;  and  it  is  through  under- 
standing these  principles,  rather  than  by  imitat- 
ing historic  styles,  that  the  artist  can  be  guided 
to  right  and  original  methods  of  production.  Prof. 
Raymond  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
L.  H.  D.  from  both  Rutgers  and  Williams  colleges. 

AlfDEBSON,  John  Alexander,  congi-essman, 
was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  June  26,  1834. 
His  grandfather  and  his  father  were  distinguished 
Presbyterian  ministers.  John  Alexander  entered 
Miami  University  at  Oxford,  O.,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1853.    He  then  went  to  California,  and  was 


ordained  a  minister  by  the  presbytery  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  began  his  first  pastorate  at  Stockton  in 
1857.  Three  years  after,  he  was  elected  trustee  of 
the  State  Insane  Asylum.  In  1862  he  was  commis- 
sioned chaplain  of  the  3d  regiment  of  California  vol- 
unteer infantry,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Connor  in 
his  expedition  to  Salt  Lake.  He  subsequently  served 
as  agent  for  California  in  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commis- 
sion, and,  early  in  1863,  was  its  relief  agent  for  the 
13th  army  coi-ps.  When  Grant  began  the  movement 
through  the  Wilderness,  Mr.  Anderson  was  made 
superintendent  of  transportation  for  the  commission, 
being  required  to  have  its  supplies  as  convenient  to 
the  wounded  as  possible.  He  had  six  steamers  under 
his  command.  After  the  war  he  was  transferred  to 
Kansas  by  the  presbytery,  and  settled  at  Junction 
City,  and  remained  pastor  of  the  church  there  until 
1873.  This  town  was  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  of  which  institution  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1873,  holding  the  office  until  1879.  He  was 
also  a  commissioner  for  Kansas  on  the  U.  S.  centen- 
nial commission  at  Philadelphia  during'  the  exposi- 
tion of  1876,  and  served  as  one  of  the  American 
jurors  on  group  XXI.  Mr.  Anderson  was  an  ardent 
Republican,  but  he  manifested  little  taste  for  active 
political  life  until  the  people  of  his  district  insisted 
upon  his  representing  them  in  congress.  He  was 
elected  to  the  forty-sixth  congress  from  the  first  Kan- 
sas district  by  a  majority  of  30,467  votes  against  14,- 
919  for  the  IJemocratic  candidate.  He  entered  con- 
gress with  much  the  same  spirit  that  he  had  entered 
the  ministry,  determined  to  serve  the  people  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  monopolies  of  all  kinds,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  transportation.  Scrupulously 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  fearless  as  a  lion,  a  close 
student  of  facts  and  statistics,  he  at  once  became  the 
chief  enemy  of  railroad  monopolies,  and  championed 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  agriculturists  of  his  dis- 
trict in  their  struggle  with  the  corporations.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  bill  providing  that  the  govern- 
ment should  buy  up  the  claims  of  the  bondholders 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  take  possession  of  it.  His 
idea  was  to  solve  the  railroad  problem  by  making 
the  roads  public  highways,  permitting  all  persons 
and  companies  to  run  their  freight  trains  over  it,  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation.  The  running  of  pas- 
senger trains  he  would  have  let  out  to  the  highest 
bidder  on  short  leases.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  forty- 
seventh  congress  by  48, 599  votes  against  22, 727  for  his 
opponent ;  to  the  forty-eighth  by  41, 251  votes  against 
17,816 ;  to  the  forty-ninth  by  a  still  larger  majority. 
In  1886  he  was  defeated  for  renomination  in  the  Re- 
publican convention,  but  announced  himself  as  an 
independent  candidate  for  the  fiftieth  congress,  and 
was  elected  over  three  other  candidates,  receiving 
more  votes  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  elected  to  the 
fifty-first  congress.  He  refused  to  stand  for  reelec- 
tion  to  the  fifty-second  congress.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  making  the  department 
of  agriculture  a  cabinet  office,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  apportionment  of  1880,  fixing  the 
number  of  representatives  at  325.  It  is  to  his  efforts 
also  that  the  bill  to  reduce  letter  postage  from  three  to 
two  cents  became  a  law.  He  was  married,  Jan.  27, 
1864,  to  Nannie  T.  Foote,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifty-first  congress,  without  solic- 
itation and  without  his  knowledge,  Pres.  Harrison 
appointed  him  consul-general  of  the  United  States 
at  Cairo,  Egypt.  This  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Liverpool,  England,  May 
18,  1892.     He  is  buried  in  Junction  City,  Kan. 

GAKDEN,  Alexander,  soldier  and  author, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  Dec.  4,  1757.  His 
gi-andfather.  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  the  American  colonies  in  1719,  and 
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his  father,  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  attained  distinc- 
tion as  a  naturalist,  and  was  for  a  time  professor  in 
King's  College  (now  Columbia)  in  New  York  city, 
subsequently  settling  in  Charleston,  where  he  ac- 
quired an  extensive  estate.  The  son  was  sent  to  the 
mother  country  to  be  educated,  and  studied  at  West- 
minster and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Charleston  he  found  his  friends  and  relatives 
divided  on  the  question  of  withdrawing  their  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain,  and  although  his  father  re- 
mained loyal,  he  himself  embraced  the  revolutionary 
cause.  Dr.  Garden's  estates  were  confiscated  on 
account  of  his  views,  and  he  retired  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  welcome  due  to  his 
loyalty  and  his  merits  as  a  scientist.  The  son,  re- 
maining in  America,  served  in  the  Continental  army 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene,  and  afterwai-ds  as 
a  lieutenant  in  Lee's  legion.  When  peace  was  estab- 
lished, his  father's  property  was  granted  to  him.  In 
1823  he  published  "Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  America,  with  Sketches  of  Character  of  Per- 
sons most  Distinguished  in  the  Southern  States  for 
Civil  and  Military  Services."  This  work  was  repub- 
lished in  1828  and  1865.  Lieut.  Garden  died  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  39,  1839. 

DTTBTJQiTJE,  Julien,  pioneer  of  Iowa,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  les  Brecquets,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  Quebec,  Canada,  Jan.  10,  1763, 
son  of  Noel  Augustin  and  Marie  (Mailhot)  Du- 
buque. He  was  of  Norman  descent,  his  great-grand- 
father, Jean  Dubuque,  having  migrated  to  Canada 
from  Rouen,  France,  about  1650.  Julien  Dubuque 
was  well  educated,  having  probably  received 
instruction  in  the  priests'  schools,  as  is  usual  iu 
Quebec.  He  was  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  with 
several  French-Canadian  companions  went  to  the 
West  at  an  early  age,  and  began  trading  with  the 
Indians  in  what  is  now  Iowa.  By  nature  a  leader, 
he  obtained  a  supremacy,  not  only  over  his  white 
companions,  but  the  Indians  as  well,  so  that  they 
exalted  him  as  a  magician  and  teacher  even  above 
their  own  "medicine  men,"  and  granted  him  the 
right  to  work  certain  lead  mines  which  he  discovered 
on  their  lands.  He  was  reverenced  by  all  the 
Indians  in  that  vast  region,  but  became  particu- 
larly associated  with  the  Foxes,  who  had  been  at 
one  time  a  powerful  and  turbulent  tribe  in  Canada, 
and  on  account  of  their  warlike  traits  had  been 
driven  from  place  to  place,  settling  finally  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  the  Rock  river,  where,  when  Dubuque  fell  in 
with  them,  they  had  a  number  of  villages.  Records 
show  that  he  obtained  his  influence  over  them,  both 
by  fair  means  and  foul;  for  though  he  always  set- 
tled their  disputes  fairly,  and  did  his  best  to  heal  their 
infirmities,  yet  he  never  hesitated  to  work  on  their 
superstitiousness  and  credulity,  so  as  to  strengthen 
his  position.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  he 
threatened  to  set'  the  Catfish  creek  on  fire  if  they 
did  not  yield  to  his  demands,  and  actually  emp- 
tied a  quantity  of  oil  into  the  river  above  the  bend,  and, 
setting  it  alight  near  the  Indian  village,  for  a  time 
had  the  whole  stream  in  a  blaze.  He  was  known 
amongst  the  Indians  as  "Little  Cloud,"  and  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  much  influence  over  them. 
In  1788  he  obtained  either  the  sole  right  to  work  all 
the  lead  mines  on  their  temtory,  or  else,  as  he  after- 
wards claimed,  absohite  possession  of  the  territory 
itself.  This  claim  he  desired  the  Spanish  government 
to  ratify,  in  a  petition  presented  to  Baron  Carondelet, 
governor  of  Louisiana,  in  October,  1796.  In  the  peti- 
tion, which  the  governor  granted,  he  called  the  tract 
"the  Mines  of  Spain,"  and.  claimed  seven  leagues  up 
and  down  the  river  and  three  leagues  back.  In  1808 
he  petitioned  the  United  States  government  to  have 
the  Spanish  governor's  ratification  sanctioned,  and  as 
his  claim  then  embraced  not  only  a  whole  city,  but 


the  surrounding  farms  for  miles,  also,  it  was  bitterly 
contested  and  the  litigation  raged  for  years,  being 
carried  on  by  his  heirs  long  after  the  original  claim- 
ant's death;  finally  in  1853,  after  a  suit  of  forty- 
eight  years'  duration,  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
decided  it  in  favor  of  the  settlers.  In  the  meantime 
Dubuque  had  remained  with  the  Indians,  never 
marrying.  He  carried  on  his  crude  mining  with 
their  assistance,  selling  the  lead  at  St.  Louis,  and 
bringing  back  from  that  place  articles  with  which 
to  trade  with  his  own  and  other  Indian  tribes.  He 
was  not  very  successful  toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  had  to  sell  portions  of  his  lands  from  time 
to  time.  He  died  March  34,  1810,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  Indians,  who  buried  him  with  pomp,  and 
erected  an  elaboi'ate  monument  over  his  grave.  After 
his  death,  however,  they  droVe  all  his  French-Cana- 
dian followers  off  the  land.  The  city  of  Dubuque 
takes  its  name  from  this  earliest  pioneer,  and 
throughout  the  state  numerous  places  are  named 
either  Julien  or  Dubuque,  in  memory  of  the  "  first 
white  man  in  Iowa." 

HELFENSTEIN,  Charles  Philip,  promoter, 
was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  September,  1830,  son  of 
John  Philip  and  Elizabeth  (Leonard)  Helfenstein. 
His  paternal  grandfather.  Rev.  Conrad  Helfenstein, 
a  native  of  Germany,  settled  in  America  as  a  mission- 
ary about  1773,  and  his  maternal  grandfather.  Chris- 
tian Leonard,  having  emigrated  from  Germany  about 
1730,  settled  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  served  as  cap- 
tain in  the  revolution.  Mr.  Helfenstein  was  educated 
at  private  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dayton,  O., 
whither  his  parents  had  removed  in  1823,  and  entering 
Yale  College,  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1841. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflSce  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Judge  BenjaminPatton  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1850  he  settled  in  Shamokin, 
Pa.,  and  with  his  brother,  William,  was  active 
in  developing  the  western  division  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania; 
also  in  laying  out  the  towns  of  Sha- 
mokin, Trevorton,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Gowen  City  and  Helfenstein  in 
Schuylkill  county.  His  extending 
interests  brought  him  into  close  re- 
lations with  several  banking  and 
business  corporations  and  caused 
him  to  become  a  large  holder  of 
their  securi  ties.  He  was  long  direc- 
tor in  the  Northumberland  County 
Bank  of  Shamokin;  vice-president 
of  the  Shamokin  Banking  Co., 
and  president  of  the  Shamokin 
Gas  Light  Co.  For  two  terms  he 
was  chief  burgess  of  Shamokin, 
and  also  served  on  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  banking 
house.  During  tlie  war  Mr.  Hel- 
fenstein was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Federal  government,  al- 
though at  the  time  unable  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
He  has  ever  since  been  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Until  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  but  then  withdrew  and 
united  with  the  Reformed  Episcopalians  under  the 
lead  of  Bishop  Cummins.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  active  in  Sunday-school  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
Mr  Helfenstein  was  married  in  1855  to  CaroUne 
Hill  daughter  of  Jeremiah  C.  and  Esther  Ann  (Col- 
cord)  Perkins  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  She  is  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  James  Perkins,  a  patriot  of  1776, 
and  a  signer  of  the  association  test;  also  of  Gen. 
James  Hill,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  of  Joseph 
Colcord,  a  soldier  at  Bunker  Hill.  They  have  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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RIDGWAY,  Robert,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Carmel, Wabash  co..  111.,  July  2, 1850,  descendant  of 
Richard  Ridgway,  of  Berks  county,  England,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  arrived  in  the  Delaware 
river  on  the  ship  Jacob  and  Mary  iu  1679,  and 
settled  at  Springfield,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.  The 
family  came  originally  from  Devonshire,  England. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  but  early 
in  life  developed  an  interest  in  ornithology,  an 
intense  love  for  out-of-door  studies,  and  a  decided 
talent  for  drawing  and  painting  birds.  He  thereby 
became  known  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  whom  he  sent  colored 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  birds  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  their  correct  names.  This  correspond- 
ence began  early  in  the  year  1864,  when  Robert  was 
but  fourteen  years  old,  and  continued  until  April, 
1867,  when  he  received,  through  Prof.  Baird,  the 
appointment  of  zoologist  to  the  U.  S.  geological 
exploration  of  tlie  40th"  parallel,  whose  object  was 
to  investigate  the  natural  resources  of  the  section 
through  which  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  was  to 
pass.  In  May  of  that  year  he  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition to  California,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
from  June,  1867,  to  October,  1868,  traversed  the 
country  from  Sacramento,  Cal. ,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  made  collections  in  all  branches  of  zoology, 
but  especially  of  birds.  The  winter  of  1868-69  he 
spent  in  "Washington,  compiling  field  notes  and  study- 
ing the  collections  made,  and  resuming  field  work  in 
the  following  May,  continued  until  August,  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  lake,  Utah,  in  the  Wah- 
satch  and  the  western  portion  of  the  Uintah  moun- 
tains. The  results  of  this  work  were  published  in 
Vol.  IV.  of  the  "  Reports"  of  the  survey,  under  the 
separate  heading,  "Part  III.,  Ornithology,"  em- 
bracing 365  quarto  pages.  Prom  1870  to  1874  he 
assisted  Prof.  Baird  in  the  preparation  of  the  techni- 
cal portion  of  the  great  work,  ' '  A 
History  of  North  American  Birds; 
by  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer, 
and  R.  Ridgway,"  three  volumes, 
of  which,  embracing  the  land- 
birds,  were  published  in  January, 
1875,  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. The  section  on  water-birds 
was  published  ten  years  later, 
by  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  under 
the  separate  title  "The  Water 
Birds  of  North  America,"  in  two 
vols.  This  is  still  the  standard 
work  on  North  American  birds, 
and  the  one  containing  the  fullest 
account  of  the  habits  of  each  spe- 
cies, besides  descriptions.  Nearly 
3,000  pages,  royal  octavo,  were 
required  to  cover  the  entire  sub- 
ject. Upon  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  in  1876,  Mr.  Ridgway  was  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  department  of  birds,  his  duties 
being  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of  collec- 
tions, the  identification,  cataloguing  and  labeling  of 
specimens,  and  conducting  a  large  correspondence. 
His  principal  scientific  work,  since  the  publication 
of  the  book  previously  mentioned,  has  been  inciden- 
tal to  other  official  duties,  and  is  mostly  preserved  in 
monographs  of  special  groups,  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly understood.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  comprise  in  all  more  than  300  separate 
titles.  In  addition  to  scattered  papers  published  in 
the  "  Proceedings  "or  "  Bulletins  "  of  Various  scien- 
tific societies,  he  has  published  three  special  books: 
"A  Nomenclature  of  Colors  for  the  Use  of  Natural- 
ists, and  Compendium  of  Useful  Knowledge  for 
Ornithologists";  "A  Manaal  of  North  American 
Birds,"  and  "The  Ornithology  of  Illinois."     At  the 


organization  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
in  New  York  city,  September,  1883,  Mr.  Ridgway 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  was  annually  re- 
elected until  1891,  when  he  declined  a  further  can- 
didacy. Mr.  Ridgway's  researches  have  resulted  in 
identifying  more  than  300  entirely  new  species  and 
establishing  nearly  thirty  new  genera  of  American 
birds,  the  larger  number  from  the  tropical  regions. 
That  his  labors  have  been  appreciated  by  his  fellow- 
workers  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  new  species 
(twelve)  which  have  been  named  after  hini.  His 
name  has  also  been  given  to  a  genus.  While  orni- 
thology has  been  the  chief  study  of  his  life,  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  other  subjects,  especially 
botany.  Among  the  more  important  of  his  publica- 
tions on  this  subject  are  his  ' '  Notes  on  the  Native 
Trees  of  the  Lower  Wabash  Valley,"  and  various 
contributions  to  the  "Botanical  Gazette,"  "Garden 
and  Forest,"  "Meehan's  Monthly,"  etc.,  all  of  an 
untechnical  character  and  relating  chiefly  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Mr.  Ridg- 
way has  been  chosen  to  honorary  membership  in 
nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  of  America  and 
Europe. 

HABT,  Burdett,  clergyman,  was  born  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1831.  He  is  descended 
from  the  old  families  of  Hart  and  Lee,  wlio  were  the 
earliest  landed  proprietors  of  Farmington  and  New 
Britain,  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1843,  and  since  then  has  been  more 
or  less  interested  in  tbe  university.  He  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  in  1888  he 
contributed  $6,500  toward  the  general  expenses  of 
the  college.  After  being  graduated,  he  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Yale  and  Andover — two  years  at  the  former, 
and  one  year  at  tlie  latter  institution.  In  1846  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Pair  Haven,  and  continued  there  until  1860,  when, 
by  reason  of  poor  health,  he  decided  upon  a  business 
career  and  moved  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  re- 
mained for  thirteen  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  his  healtli  had  so  much  improved  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  cliurch  in  Fair  Haven,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1889;  a  pastorate  of  thirty  years  in  all. 
Dr.  Hart  has  published  ' '  Studies  of  the  Model  Life  " ; 
"Always  Upward";  "Aspects  of  Heaven";  and 
"Biblical  Epochs,"  and  articles  in  the  "  New  Eng- 
lander"  and  other  magazines.  While  in  Philadelphia 
he  founded  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in  that 
city,  and  rendered  efficient  aid  to  churches  in  Balti- 
more and  elsewhere.  The  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Washington  was  also  founded  through  his  efforts. 
During  his  ministry.  Dr.  Hart  was  invited  to  parishes 
in  Middletown,  New  York  city,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Syracuse,  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  other 
places,  and  was  also  offered  the  presidency  of  a  west- 
ern college,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  church  where  he  was  first  settled.  Many 
years  ago  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Ripon  College.  In  June,  1889,  Dr.  Hart  resigned 
from  active  pastoral  work,  and  still  retains  the  title 
of  pastor  emeritus.  He  has  been  active  in  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  has  been  for  many 
years  a  corporate  member.  In  1849  Dr.  Hart  was 
married  to  Rebecca  W.,  daughter  of  Deacon  Sam- 
uel Fiske  of  Shelburne,  Mass.  Her  family  is  one 
that  for  generations  has  been  identified  pre-eminently 
with  religious  and  educational  work,  the  names 
of  ministers,  missionaries,  deacons  and  college 
professors  occurring  frequently  on  the  pages  of 
its  history.  It  was  originally  from  Lincolnshire, 
England. 

BANDOLFH,  Anson  Davies  Fitz,  publisher 
and  poet,  was  born  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J. ,  Oct.  18, 
1830.  He  was  early  taken  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
attended  a  private  school  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 
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He  was  then  apprenticed  to  the  New  York  deposi- 
tory of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  re- 
mained in  its  employ  for  twenty-one  years.  During 
this  period  he  not  only  learned  the  workings  of  the 
business,  but,  being  possessed  of  intellectual  tastes, 
he  supplemented  his  short  schooling  by  reading  in- 
dustriously in  every  ordinary  branch  of  knowledge 
and  culture;  in  particular  becoming  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  English  poetry.  Moreover,  in  this 
period  he  also  became  imbued  with  religious  convic- 
tions which  colored  his  whole  life.  Before  he  was 
fully  grown  he  was  accidentally  injured  in  the  knee, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  made  lame  for  lite.  In 
1851  he  established  himself  as  a  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher on  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Nassau  streets, 
then  the  favorite  business  locality,  and  tliere  made  a 
specialty  of  religious  and  theological  works.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  his  lameness  was  all  that  pre- 
vented him  from  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  through 
the  whole  period  he  aided  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  so  enthusiastically  devoted,  by  warmly  patriotic 
writings.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  verse,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  felicity.  With  few  exceptions,  his 
poetry  was  all  of  a  religious  character,  breathing  forth 
the  aspirations  of  an  intensely  devotional  spirit.  Two 
volumes  of  these  have  been  published,  with  the  titles 
"Hopefully  Waiting";  and  "Verses."  Several  com- 
pilations of  religious  verse  were  made  by  him, 
among  them  "The  Clianged  Cross";  "At  thelBeauti- 
ful  Gate";  "The  Palaceof  the  King;"  and  "Unto  the 
Desired  Heaven."  A  portion  of  a  sonnet  by  him,  on 
William  H.  Seward,  has  been  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
that  eminent  statesman  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of 
the  publishers'  board  of  trade,  afterwards  known  as 
the  American  Book  Trade  Union ;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Century  Club  and  the  Quill  Club,  and  served 
for  over  ten  yeais  as  a  director  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  For  many  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
New  York,  noted  alike  for  his  veteran  experience  in 
the  world  of  books,  for  his  felicity  as  a  lecturer,  his 
social  qualities,  and  his  manly  piety.  He  died  at 
Westhampton,  L.  I.,  July  6,  1896. 

AFRICA,  John  Simpson,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  co.. 
Pa.,  Sept.  15, 1832,  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Isa- 
bella (Simpson)  Africa.  He  is  descended  from 
Christopher  Africa,  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  about  1755, 
and  settled  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  but  removed  to 
York  county,  in  the  same  state.  He  was  a  miller 
by  trade.  His  son  Michael,  a  brick- maker,  was  born 
in  Germantown;  he  performed  service  as  a  guard 
over  Hessian  prisoners  of  war  In  York  county 
about  1777,  and  was  married  to  Catharine  Graffius 
of  York  county.  In  1791  he  removed  to  Hunting- 
don, where  he  purchased  property  that  is  still  the 
family  home.  His  son,  Daniel,  was  a  skillful  land 
surveyor,  and  carried  on  at  the  same  time  the  busi- 
ness of  a  coppersmith.  From  1824  until  1830  he 
was  a  deputy  surveyor  for  Huntingdon  county,  and 
in  1828  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
served,  almost  consecutively,  for  twenty-two  years. 
Daniel  Africa's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Simpson  and  Margaret  Murray,  and  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  John  Murray,  who,  with  two 
sons,  emigrated  from  Scotland  about  1730,  and  set- 
tled in  Lancaster  (now  Dauphin)  county.  Her  father 
was  second  lieutenant,  and  her  grandfather,  James 
Murray,  was  captain  of  a  company  m  the  4th  bat- 
talion of  assooiators  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  that 
was  in  the  Continental  service  from  the  summer  of 
1776  until  March,  1777,  and  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  J.  Simpson  Africa  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  academy  at 
Huntingdon;  then  entered  a  store  as  clerk,  but  chose 


for  his  life-work  the  occupation  of  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer.  His  first  work  in  this  capacity  was  in  the  lo- 
cating of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad.  His 
fellow-citizens  frequently  elected  him  to  the  oflice  of 
burgess,  and  in  1853  he  was  elected  county  surveyor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  having  early  identified  him- 
self with  that  party.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the  state 
senate  during  the  sessions  of  1858  and  1859,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  in 
1860,  meantime  continuing  his  professional  labors. 
The  state  constitution  of  1873  created  a  new  depart- 
ment: that  of  internal  affairs,  and  in  1875  Mr.  Africa 
was  called  to  organize  and  set  it  in  motion.  From 
May  of  that  year  until  May,  1879,  he  was  deputy- 
secretary  of  internal  affairs,  under  Gen.  Wm.  Mc- 
Caudless.  In  1878  the  state  demo- 
cratic convention  unanimously 
nominated  him  for  secretary,  and 
he  led  the  state  ticket,  but  was 
defeated.  He  next  served  as 
supervisor  of  the  census  for  the 
7th  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
1880.  In  1882  he  was  nominated 
again  and  led  the  successful  state 
ticket  and  served  as  secretary 
of  internal  affairs  from  May, 
1883,  until  May,  1887.  He  was 
renominated  in  1886,  but  failed  of 
election.  From  1881  to  1883  he 
was  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Huntingdon,  of  which 
he  is  still  a  director,  and  in  1887 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  a 
position  he  still  holds  (1898). 
He  is,  in  addition,  a  director  of 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  As- 
sociation of  Philadelpliia.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute; the  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish  Society; 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  300  F.  and  A.M.;  Stand- 
ing Stone  Chapter,  No.  201;  H.R.A.M.  at  Hunting- 
don, and  the  Grand  Lodge,  F.  and  A.M.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  served  as  grand  master  thereof  in 
1891  and  1892.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  served 
many  years  as  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
at  Huntingdon,  Pa.  He  edited  the  "History  of 
Huntingdon  and  Blair  Counties"  (1882);  dehvered 
addresses  at  the  centennials  of  the  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon (Sept.  20, 1887)  and  the  borough  of  Hunting- 
don (Sept.  8, 1896),  and  numerous  other  addresses,  on 
historical  and  Masonic  subjects.  He  was  marned, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1856,  to  Dorortiea  C., 
eldest  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Wright) 
Greenland.  All  her  ancestors  were  English.  She 
bore  him  five  children,  of  whom  three  sons  survive. 
Mrs.  Africa  died  Nov.  15,  1886. 

GROUT,  "William  Wallace,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Compton,  Quebec,  May  24, 
1836  His  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Dr.  John 
Grout  who  came  from  England  in  1630,  and  settled 
in  Watertown,  Mass.  His  great-grandfather,  Elijah 
Grout,  of  Chariestown,  N.  H.,  served  as  commissary 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather,  Ihe- 
ophilus  Grout,  in  1799  settled  on  the  Moose  river 
in  the  new  state  of  Vermont,  upon  land  after- 
wards included  in  the  present  town  of  Kirby  and 
there  cleared  a  large  farm.  Wilham  W.  Grout 
received  a  common-school  and  academic  education, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Law  School, 
New  Yofk  in  1857.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Barton  Vt  In  1862  he  was  nominated  state 
attorney  by  the  Republicans  of  Orieans  county,  but 
declined  the  nomination  and  enlisted  in  a  company 
then  being  raised  in  Barton.     He  was  made  cap- 
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tain  and  later  lieutenant-colonel  of  tlie  15th  regi- 
ment which,  assigned  to  Staunard's  brigade,  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  repulse  of  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg.  In  August,  1864,  Col.  Grout  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  on  account  of 
expiration  of  term  of  service.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  enemy  raided  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  robbing 
banlis,  etc. ,  and  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, Col.  Grout  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
provisional  forces  raised  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  to  guard  the  Canadian  frontier.  The 
legislature,  then  in  session,  organized  three  brigades 
of  militia,  and  Col.  Grout  was  elected  brigadier- 
general,  and  assigned  by  the  governor  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  them.  In  1865  he  was  elected  state 
attorney  of  Orleans  county, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1866.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Ver- 
mont legislature,  and  re-elected 
to  a  fourth  term.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
from  the  county  of  Orleans, 
and  on  organization  was  made 
president  pro  tern,  of  that  body. 
In  1878  he  was  nominated  for 
congress  by  the  Eepublicans 
of  the  third  district,  but  was 
beaten  by  Bradly  Barlow, 
greenbacker.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  to  the  forty-seventh  con- 
gress from  the  third  district; 
was  a  candidate  for  nomination 
in  the  second  district  in  1882, 
but  was  defeated  by  Judge 
Poland.  In  1884,  Gen.  Grout  was  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  second  district,  and  was 
elected  to  the  forty-nintli  congress  by  a  majority  of 
over  13,000,  and  has  since  been  re-elected  to  the 
fiftieth,  fifty-first,  fifty-second,  fifty- third, fifty-fourth 
and  fifty-fifth  congresses,  invariably  running  ahead 
of  his  ticket.  He  has  served  on  the  committees  on 
teri-itories,  levees  and  improvements  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  education,  District  of  Columbia  (of 
which  he  was  chairman  in  the  fifty-first  congress), 
expenditures  in  the  interior  and  treasury  and  war 
departments,  and  upon  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions. Meantime  Gen.  Grout  was  engaged  in  active 
law  practice  until  1888.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Norwich  University  in  1897. 
He  now  (1898)  owns  and  resides  upon  the  old  home- 
stead in  Kirby,  Vt. ,  where  his  grandfather  settled  in 
1779,  and  which  has  been  in  the  family  ever  since. 

FINN,  Henry  J.,  actor,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  in  1783,  and  was  educated  in  an  academy  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  under  a  distinguished  teacher 
named  Trapaghan.  While  still  a  boy,  he  was 
invited  by  a  rich  uncle  in  London  to  become  his 
adopted  son  and  heir,  and  he  accordingly  sailed  for 
England  with  his  mother.  On  the  voyage  out,  the 
ship  foundered  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  being  com- 
pelled to  take  to  the  boats,  floated  aimlessly  for 
several  days,  until  picked  up  by  a  ship  bound  for 
Holland  which  landed  them  at  Falmouth.  The 
trip  thus  disastrously  begun  was  unfortunate  in  its 
results,  for  Henry  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  severe  uncle,  and,  on  the  latter's  death,  found 
himself  disinherited.  On  his  return  to  America  in 
1799  he  determined  to  become  a  lawyer,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, began  study  in  the  office  of  Thomas 
Phoenix,  then  district  attorney  of  New  York 
city.  His  tastes  did  not  lie  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, and  after  two  years  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  supported  himself  for  a  while  by  teaching, 
and  then  became  an  actor.  He  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Newmarket  Theatre  in  the  "Sleep- 


Walker."  Of  the  first  performance  the  London 
"New  Monthly  Magazine,"  conducted  \>j  Theodore 
Hook,  said:  "Owing  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  of  Mr.  Finn  in  the  little  part  of  Thomas, 
it  was  the  most  successful  piece  of  the  season."  He 
afterwards  procured  a  regular  engagement  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  and  acted  with  much  success 
as  a  comedian.  In  1811  he  returned  to  America 
and  appeared  first  in  Montreal,  where  he  gave  a 
variety  performance  consisting  of  comic  songs,  reci- 
tations and  short  scenes.  This  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  encouraged  to  perform  in  New  York, 
and  afterwards  in  Boston,  where  he  became  a 
favorite  with  the  public,  and  ultimately  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  He 
tried  tragedy  for  a  short  time  at  Boston,  but  soon 
discovered  that  his  powers  were  best  suited  for 
comic  acting.  He  succeeded  well  in  this,  made  a 
large  fortune,  and  endeared  himself  to  theatre-going 
people.  He  was  best  liked  in  the  characters  of 
Paul  Pry,  Billy  Black,  and  Dr.  Pangloss,  and  at- 
tracted an  audience  by  his  unique  playbills,  which 
were  composed  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
genious puns.  Although  so  confirmed  a  punster, 
he  could  also  write  with  much  sobriety  and  good 
taste,  and  at  different  periods  in  his  life  did  a 
quantity  of  literary  work.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
editor  of  a  Southern  journal,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  published  a  series  of  "Comic  Annuals,"  and 
contributed  quite  voluminously  to  periodicals. 
Many  of  his  poems  possess  merit,  and  one  adds  a 
new  link  in  the  train  of  premonitions  which  seem  to 
have  foretold  his  death,  celebrating  as  it  does  a 
funeral  at  sea,  and  giving  a  melancholy  description 
of  the  lonely  burial,  and  the  broken  hearts  at  home. 
He  perished,  while  on  his  way  to  his  beautiful  home 
at  Newport,  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lexing- 
ton, on  Long  Island  sound,  Jan.  13,  1840. '  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  by  Epes  Sargent,  will  be  found  in 
Griswold's  "  Biographical  Annual "  (1841). 

KEBB,  Michael  Crawford,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  March  15, 1837.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  Erie  Academy,  where  he 
completed  his  studies  in  1845.  For  a  time  he  taught 
school,  and  then  entering  the  law  school  of  Louis- 
ville University,  Kentucky,  was  graduated  in  1851. 
The  following  year  he  removed  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  where  he  practiced  for  two  years,  then  served 
as  city  attorney  for  one  year,  and  in  the  next,  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Floyd  county.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  to  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  in  1863 
was  appointed  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
same  state.  While  in  that  position  he  published 
five  volumes  of  reports,  which  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation. In  1864  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  thirty-ninth  congress,  and  was  continuously  re- 
elected until  1872.  He  was  then  offered  the  nomi- 
nation from  his  own  district,  but,  refusing  it,  he  ran 
for  congressman-at-large,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  In  1874  he  was  again  elected  to 
congress  from  his  own  district,  and  on  Dec.  6,  1875, 
was  chosen  speaker.  Throvigh  all  his  advancement, 
Mr.  Kerr  was  opposed  by  some]^of  the  ablest  men  in 
his  state,  and  in  the  instance  of  his  candidacy  for 
congress  in  1873,  for  the  state  at  large,  he  was 
defeated  by  only  163  votes,  while  the  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates  on  the  state  ticket,  excepting 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  governor,  were  defeated 
by  much  larger  majorities.  Although  Mr.  Kerr 
was  not  in  the  least  what  is  called  a  popular  man, 
he  possessed  an  iron  will  and  an  unswerving  alle- 
giance to  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  obtained  high 
oflices  through  public  confidence  in  his  integrity. 
In  congress  he  early  attained  a  prominent  position, 
and  not  only  maintained  it,  but  advanced  his  repu- 
tation year  by  year.  As  presiding  officer  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  he  was  calm,  dignified  and 
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impartial.  Dftiing  the  few  months  in  -which  he 
served  in  that  capacity,  he  suffered  peculiarly  from 
failing  health,  yet  his  iron  will  gave  him  the  power 
to  preserve  himself  from  that  display  of  irritability 
which  usually  accompanies  an  incurable  disease. 
As  speaker,  knowing  neither  friend  nor  foe,  he 
recognized  only  the  individual  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers and  parliamentary  law.  In  the  forty-second 
congress,  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  He  was  a  pronounced  free 
trader,  and  regarded  duties  imposed,  either  incident- 
ally or  directly,  for  the  protection  of  capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  an  injury  to  the  consumer.  Although  an  able 
and  forcible  speaker,  he  was  not  gifted  witli  com- 
manding eloquence;  as  a  practical  statesman,  he 
evinced  unusual  sagacity  and  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  public  affairs,  and  was  an  ardent  and 
indefatigable  student.  As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Kerr 
adhered  to  the  maxim:  "The  world  is  governed  too 
much,"  abhorring  special  and  class  legislation  and 
every  form  of  monopoly,  and  demanding  the  just 
equality  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Entering 
congress  amid  the  closing  scenes  of  the  civil  war,  he 
adhered  to  strict  constructions  in  interpreting  the 
grants  of  federal  power,  and  sharply  criticised  the 
policy  and  measures  adopted  by  the  dominant 
party  as  the  basis  of  reconstruction.  He  presided 
over  the  house  of  representatives  with  dignity, 
observing,  as  well  as  exacting,  courtesy  due  to 
members  and  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Kerr  died  at  Bock- 
bridge,  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  19,  1876. 

WOODRUFF,  William  Edward,  editor,  was 
born  near  Bellport,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24, 
1795,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  (Clarke)  "Wood- 
ruil.  His  grandfather,  Matthew  Woodruff,  was  from 
Southhampton,  L.  I.,  and  descended  from  English 
settlers  of  that  ancient  town.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Clarke,  a  captain  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  Her  mother,  Phoebe  Davis,  and  her 
grandfather,  William  Clarke,  Sr.,  and  grandmother, 
Mary  Reeves,  also  were  natives,  and  descendants  of 
early  settlers,  of  the  island.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  William,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was 
apprenticed  to  Alden  Spooner,  printer,  at  Sag  Har- 
bor, L.  I.  Shortly  afterwards  his  employer  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  became  publisher  of  the 
"Long  Island  Star,"  and  in  that  office  William  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  He  then 
worked  as  journeyman  in  the  book  publishing 
houses  of  New  York,  imtil  1817.  During  the  latter 
years  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  volunteered  in  the  heavy 
artillery  company  of  Capt.  Brower,  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  the  city.  In  1817,  convinced  of  the  splen- 
did future  of  the  West,  with  a  fellow-apprentice  he 
made  his  way  to  Wheeling,  Va.  They  descended 
the  Ohio  in  a  skiff  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  im- 
mediately secured  employment  and  was  offered  a 
partnership  in  a  printing-office.  This  he  declined, 
and  went,  on  foot,  overland  via  Russellville,  Ky.,  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  secured  employment  there, 
also  at  Franklin  in  comradeship  with  H^nry  Van 
Pelt,  subsequently  founder  of  the  Memphis 
'  Appeal."  He  had  thought  of  going  to  St.  Louis, 
but  learning  that  this  field  was  already  occupied, 
on  the  passage  of  the  Arkansas  territorial  bill,  in 
April,  1819,  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  new  territory.  He  purchased  a  printing  outfit  at 
Nasaville,  chartered  a  boat  on  which  were  loaded 
his  materials  and  goods,  and  he  and  they  were  trans- 
ported via  the  Cumberiand,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  the 
White  river's  cut-offl  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  and 
landed  at  Arkansas  Post,  the  first  capital,  on  Oct.  31, 
1819.  The  Post  was  an  insignificant  French  village, 
and  no  house  could  be  obtained,  but  with  determina- 
tion that  recognized  no  possibility  of  failure,  he  speed- 
ily built  one  from  materials  furnished  by  the  adjacent 


forest.     The  press  was  set  up,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November  following,  the  first  number  of  the  "Ar- 
kansas Gazette  "  was  issued.     In  his  own  person  the 
young  publisher  filled  every  station  necessary  to  its 
production,  and  started  without  a  subscriber.     As  a 
specimen  of  letter  press,  difference  in  paper  consid- 
ered, this  first  number  compares  favorably  with  any 
newspaper  of  the  present  day.     When  Little  Rock 
was  made  the  territorial  capital,  Mr.  Woodruff  re- 
moved thither,  and  on  Dec.  29,  1821,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  five  weeks  the  "Gazette"  reappeared. 
In  the  transitions  of  politics  during  his  long  career, 
Mr.  Woodruff  was  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  Re- 
publican and  Democrat.     Controlling  the  only  jour- 
nal in  the   territory,  his  ardent  temperament  and 
mental  vigor  soon  became  manifest  in  its  conduct, 
and  he  did  much  to  mould  the  politics  of  Arkansas. 
When  the  territory  became  a  state,   1836,  he  was 
elected  state  treasurer  and  served  two  years.    His 
support  of  Van  Buren  for  president  in  1836  was  as 
strong  as  any  influence  in  giving  the  Democratic 
party  the  ascendency  it  has  ever  had  in  the  state — 
the  reconstruction  period  excepted.     In  1839  he  sold 
the  "  Gazette  "  to  Edward  Cole;  but  it  came  back 
into  his  hands  a  year  or  two  later.     In  1843  he  sold 
it  to  Benjamin  J.  Borden,  who  changed  its  political 
attitude,  whereupon  the  Democrats  started  a  new 
state  journal,  the  "Arkansas  Banner,"  which  owed 
its  success  largely  to  Mr.  Woodruff's  influence,  ad- 
vice and  material  aid.     In  1845,  without  solicitation, 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Little  Rock.     In 
1846  he  began  the  publication  of  the    "  Arkansas 
Democrat,"  edited  jomtly  by  him  and    John  E. 
Knight.      In  1850  Mr.  Woodruff  repurchased  the 
"Gazette "  and  united  it  with  the  " Democrat."    As 
the  "  Gazette  and  Democrat"  it  appeared  for  some 
years  thereafter,  until  the  name  of  the  ' '  Democrat" 
was  dropped.     In  March,   1853,  he  sold  the  estab- 
lishment to  Capt.  Christopher  C.  Danley,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  war,  who  resigned  the  state  auditor- 
ship  to  enter  into  its  control.     Mr.  Woodruff  there- 
after devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  business  of  his 
extensive  land  agency,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  1824,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  busy  life  as  an  editor,  had  found 
time  to  conduct  successfully.    After 
the  civil  war  he  transferred  it  to  his  son 
William.     He  was  opposed  to  seces- 
sion, but  when  the  state  withdrew 
from  the  Union,  and  the  actual  conflict 
came,  sided  with  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  lived  so  long.      His 
enterprising  spirit  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that   in  1836  he  purchased  the 
privilege  known  as  the  ' '  lower  ferry" 
at  Little  Rock.     Shortly  after  this  he 
built  the  horse  ferry  boat.  Big  Rock, 
and  in  1838  he  had  built,  at  Louis^ 
ville,   Ky.,    the    steam    ferry  boat, 
Little  Rock,  the  first  steamer  for  that 
use  ever  employed  on  the  Arkansas. 
He  built  several  other  ferry  boats, 
while  he  owned  the  privilege,  which  he  conducted 
through  agents  or  lessees  until  his  death.     In  1847, 
while  the  Mexican  war  raged  and  before  any  public 
effort  looking  toward  a  treaty  of  peace,  foreseeing 
the  probability  of  a  large  accession  of  territory  to 
the  United  States  as  indemnity,  he  advocated  in  the 
"Democrat"  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  from  Memphis,  on  the  line  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel— his  paper  being  the  first  in   the   United 
States  to  moot  or  advocate  such  a  project.  The  propo- 
sition of  Whitney  for   a  wagon  road  to  Oregon 
antedated  this,  but  even  that  was  considered  a  gigan- 
tic undertaking.      The    "Democrat's"  articles  on 
the  subject  attracted  general  attention  throughout 
this  country  and  in  Europe.     The  influence  exerted 
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by  Mr.  Woodruff  for  near  half  a  century  through 
his  paper  and  liis  strong  personality  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  power  in  Arkansas.  His  name  was  a 
household  word;  and  those  who  knew  him  person- 
ally, enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  were  cognizant 
of  his  charitable  deeds,  cherish  his  memory  with 
peculiar  affection.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  marmed,  at 
Little  Rock,  Nov.  14,  1827,  to  Jane  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Toncray)  Mills.  He 
died  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  19,  1885. 

WOODRUFF,  William  Edward,  Jr.,  soldier 
and  editor,  was  born  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  8, 
1832,  third  son  of  William  E.  and  Jane  E.  (Mills) 
Woodmff.  In  his  early  youth  the  territory  possessed 
very  meagre  educational  facilities,  and  "old  field  " 
schools  were  the  only  ones  the 

. ,  .  boy  attended,    but   he    made 

good  use  of  his  father's  mis- 
cellaneous library.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  employed  at 
setting  type  in  his  father's  print- 
ing-office, where  he  remained 
three  years  and  a  half ,  and  then 
went  to  the  Western  Military 
Institute  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
which,  after  several  removals, 
was  merged  into  Nashville 
University.  He  was  gradu- 
ated A.B.  in  1852,  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Institute's  corps  of  cadets,  con- 
sisting of  three  companies. 
After  graduation  young  Wood- 
ruff was  clerk  in  the  U.  8. 
register's  office  at  Little  Rock 
s,  and  then  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Watkins  &  Curran,  and  on  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Watkins  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state, 
in  the  office  of  Curran  &  Gallagher.  In  1856  he 
became  clerk  in  his  father's  large  land  agency  and  re- 
mained until  1859,  when  he  entered  into  a  law  part- 
nership with  Joseph  Stillwell.  In  1860  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  a  local  artillery  company,  under 
state  laws.  In  April,  1861,  his  company,  under 
orders  of  Gov.  Rector  and  the  military  board,  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Smith;  a  few  days  later, 
on  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Pearce,  commander  of  the 
state  troops  at  that  post,  and  was  sent  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  to  outfit  and  drill  troops. 
Late  in  June  his  battery  became  part  of  the  united 
forces  under  Gens.  Ben.  McCulloch,  Price  and  Pearce, 
and  aided  in  the  operations  against  the  Federal  army 
at  Neosho,  Mo.,  July  4-5,  1861,  and  in  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Lyon  at  Oak  Hill  or  Wilson's  Creek,  Aug.  10th. 
This  battery  was  enlisted  for  six  months  only,  but 
Capt.  Woodmflf  soon  raised  another,  under  authority 
of  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  which  was  ordered  to  north- 
western Arkansas  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
Gen.  Van  Dom  from  Elk  Horn,  in  March,  1863. 
Later,  the  battery  did  service  in  Indian  territory 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  Fort  McCulloch,  but  in 
June,  1862,  it  returned  to  Little  Rock,  and  was  in 
the  movements  on  White  River  and  in  various  en- 
gagements during  the  summer  and  fall.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  Capt.  Woodruff  was  sent  again  to  north- 
western Arkansas  to  support  Gen.  Marmaduke,  and 
on  the  march  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maior 
and  appointed  chief  of  artillery  of  Shoup's  division- 
actmg  as  such  at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Dec. 
f  'u^  n  ■^^'^.''  ^'^  '^'^  slightly  wounded  by  a  piece 
of  shell.  His  hearing,  already  impaired,  was  almost 
destroyed  m  the  service,  and  in  1863  he  was  forced 
to  resign;  but  engaged  in  commissary  and  other 
office  service  in  Texas  until  tlie  war  ended.  While 
in  Texas,  m  1864,  he  was  elected  to  the  Arkansas 


legislature,  but  no  session  was  held.  Returning  to 
Little  Rock,  he  engaged  in  real  estate  business  and 
attempted  to  practice  law,  but  his  deafness  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  latter.  In  1866  he  bought  the 
"  Arkansas  Gazette  "  outfit  and  madeit  a  daily,  con- 
ducting it  successfully  for  ten  years,  when  the  paper 
was  sold.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
state  treasurer,  and  by  re-election  served  from  1881 
until  1891.  Maj.  Woodruff  was  married,  near 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  23,  1868,  to  Ruth,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  M.  Blocher  of  Maryland. 

OLCOTT,  Henry  Steel,  president-founder  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
Aug.  3,  1833,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Olcott,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636.  His 
parents  were  New  Yorkers,  and  he  was  educated  in 
that  city,  but,  owing  to  family  reverses,  in  1848  left 
college  to  enter  business.  About  1850  he  went  to 
Elyria,  O.,  and  a  year  later  took  up  farming.  Near 
the  same  time  he  became  a  convert  to  spiritualism. 
He  returned  to  New  York  in  1853,  and  studied 
agricultural  chemistry;  later  establishing  a  farm 
school  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  lecturing  on  agri- 
culture in  several  states.  He  also  attempted  sor- 
ghum culture,  on  which  he  wrote  an  able  book,  and 
for  several  years  was  agricultural  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune."  During  the  civil  war  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  under  Gen.  Burnside,  being  finally 
detailed  as  a  signal  officer.-  By  appointment  of  Sec. 
Stanton,  he  investigated  the  condition  of  military 
arsenals,  disbursing  offices,  etc.,  and  brought  to  light 
much  corruption;  later  performing  a  similar  service 
in  exposing  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  the  navy  yards, 
as  special  commissioner  of  the  war  department,  with 
rank  as  colonel.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  to  arrest  the  assassins  of  Lincoln,  and  to 
take  evidence  against  the  conspirators.  He  served 
as  special  commissioner  of  the  navy  and  war  depart- 
ments until  his  retirement  in  1866.  Then,  taking  up 
the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
York  city,  and  was  engaged  in  practice  for  several 
years.  In  1874  he  met  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky,  and  through  her  influence  was 
led  to  adopt  the  philosophical  ideas 
of  man  and  the  Cosmos  which  she 
claimed  to  have  derived  from  certain 
Indian  sages.  In  1875  the  two 
friends,  with  a  few  others,  formed 
the  Theosophical  Society,  which  has 
been  bitterly  assailed  the  world 
over  by  pre^  and  pulpit,  and  has 
suffered  numerous  defections  from 
its  ranks,  yet  numbers  between  three 
and  four  hundred  living  chartered 
branches,  representing  all  parts  of 
the  world.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1878  the  two  founders  removed  to 
India,  the  president,  Col.  Olcott, 
withdrawing  entirely  from  worldly 
affairs.  In  1881  he  began  to  urge 
the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  to  take  the 
education  of  their  children  into  their  own  hands,  and 
forthoschools  established  he  compiled  his  "Buddhist 
Catechism,"  which  is  also  used  in  the  earlier  training 
of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  now  in  its 
thirty-third  edition,  and  has  been  translated  into 
twenty  languages,  European  and  Asiatic.  At  Co- 
lombo he  established  the  society  printing-offices,  from 
which  a  vast  amount  of  literature  is  sent  out.  The 
"  Hindu  revival "  in  India  is  most  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  society,  and  particularly  to  the  pub- 
lic addresses  of  Col.  Olcott,  who,  between  1883  and 
1890,  traversed  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  empire.  For 
his  services  in  helping  revive  Sanskrit  literature  and 
Hindu  philosophy,  a  great  Sanskrit  pandit  and  lexi- 
cographer of  Calcutta  paid  Col.  Olcott  the  unique 
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compliment  of  investing  him  with  the  "sacred 
thread  "  of  the  Brahmin  caste.  In  1889,  on  invitation 
of  a  committee  representing  the  eight  Buddhist  sects 
of  Japan,  Col.  Olcott  visited  that  country  to  lecture 
on  Buddhism.  As  a  result,  friendly  relations  were 
established  between  the  northern  and  southern  Bud- 
dhists, and  young  priests  are  sent  to  Ceylon  to  study, 
Councils  of  high  priests  called  at  his  request  in  Burma, 
Ceylon  and  Japan  adopted  his  draft  of  "Fifteen 
Fundamental  Propositions  "  as  common  to  all  schools 
of  Buddhism;  the  first  instance  in  history  of  any 
religious  fellowship  between  the  northern  and 
southern  Buddhist  "churches."  In  1894  Col.  Ol- 
cott began  an  educational  movement  among  the 
pariahs  or  outcasts  of  India,  establislung  a  free  school 
for  them  at  Madras.  Since  Madame  Blavatsky's 
death  in  1891,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  has  been  Col. 
Olcott's  principal  co-laborer,  neither  of  them  re- 
ceiving any  pecuniary  reward  for  their  services,  but 
supporting  themselves  by  their  pens,  by  publishing 
a  magazine,  and  by  conducting  a  modest  book-pub- 
lishing business.  Besides  early  works  on  agriculture. 
Col.  Olcott  has  written  books  on  insurance,  gene- 
alogy, spiritualism  and  theosophy,  and  one  ("Old 
Diary  Leaves  ")  on  the  history  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  He  resides  at  Adyar,  near  Madras,  the 
headquarters  of  the  society. 

mCHABDSON,    Albert    Deane,    journalist 
and  author,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,   Oct.  6, 
1883,  son  of  Elisha  and  Harriet  (Blake)  Richard- 
son.    He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Holliston  Academy,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to 
teach.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  a  district 
school  before  engaging  in  journalistic  work  for  the 
Pittsburgh  "Journal."    In  Pittsburgh  he  also  ap- 
peared a  few  times  on  the  stage,  and  wrote  a  farce 
which  was  produced  by  Barney  Williams.     In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he 
was  local  editor  of  the  "Sun,"  and  correspondent 
for  several  newspapers  until,  in  1857,  he  removed  to 
Kansas.   There  he  participated 
in  the    exciting   events   of  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  which  he 
graphically  described  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Boston  "  Jour- 
nal."   He  also  served  as  secre- 
taiy  of    the    territorial    legisla- 
ture.    In  1859  he  joined  Horace 
Greeley  and  Henry  Villard  in 
a  journalistic  expedition  to  the 
gold  fields  of  Pike's  Peak,   in 
Colorado,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  he  wandered  on  horseback 
through  the  western  territories, 
visiting  the  Cherokee  and  Choc- 
taw  resei-vations,    and    sending 
•  periodical    descriptions    of    his 
travels    to    newspapers    in    the 
East.     In  1860    he  returned  to 
Pike's    Peak,     as    special    cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  "Tribune."    "When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  traveled  some  months 
in  the  southwestern  states,  as  secret  correspondent 
for  that  journal,  and  then,  with  Mr.  Junius  Henri 
Browne    followed  the  northern  armies  as  war  cor- 
respondent.    In  May,  1863,  the  two  journalists  were 
captured  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  were  held 
prisoners  for  twenty-two  months  before  they  Hnally 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  Salisbury,  N.  C,  after 
confinement  in  seven   different   southern   pnsons. 
They  walked  400  miles,  and  reached  the  Federal  Imes 
at  Strawberry  Plains,  Tenn.     On  regaining  their 
liberty    they  published  the  first  lists  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  hospitals  in  Salisbury.    Mr.  Rich- 
ardson subsequently  resided  in  New  York  city,  but 
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made  frequent  visits  in  other  cities  of  the  North, 
delivering  lectures  on  his  war  experience.  He  also 
wrote  a  series  of  successful  books  on  the  subject: 
"The  Field,  the  Dungeon,  and  the  Escape"  (1865); 
"Beyond  the  Mississippi "  (1866),  and  "A  Personal 
History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant"  (1868).  After  his 
death  his  widow  published  a  collection  of  his  fugi- 
tive writings,  entitled  "Garnered  Sheaves "  (1871), 
to  which  she  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  married;  his 
first  wife  dying  during  his  imprisonment,  he  was 
married,  in  1869,  to  Abby,  daughter  of  William  Sage 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.     He  died  Dec.  3,  1869. 

BROOKS,   Arthur,    clergyman,  was   born   in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  11,  1845,  son  of  William  Gray 
and  Mary  Ann  (Phillips)  Brooks. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks.    vThrough  both 
his  parents  he   was   descended 
from    a   long   line    of    Puritan 
ancestors,  many  of  whom  have 
exercised  great  influence  in  New 
England    history.      His    father 
was    a     descendant     of     John 
Cotton,  and  his  mother's  grand- 
father was  Samuel  Phillips,  co- 
founder  of  the  Phillips  acade- 
mies at  Exeter   and    Andover. 
Her  ancestors  were  distinguished 
Congregational  divines  for  many 
generations,     back    to    George 
Phillips,  who    came   to    Amer- 
ica in  1630.     He  was  educated 
at     the     grammar    schools    in 
Boston,     and    subsequently    at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1867.     After  a  year  of  study  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  two  years  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  June,  1870, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  received  priest's 
orders.     He  subsequently  received   the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Ytirk, 
and    S.T.D.    from  Princeton    University.    For   a 
year  after  his  ordination  he  had  charge  of  Trinity 
Church,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  then  became  rector 
of  St.  James'  Church,  the  oldest  and  largest  church 
in   Chicago,  111.     It  had  suffered  heavily  by  the 
great    fire    In    October,    1871,   and     had    lost    its 
church  building,  which  was  rebuilt  during  the  rec- 
torship of  Rev.   Dr.  Brooks.     He  left  Chicago  m 
1874  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion in  New  York  city,  and  there  continued  rector 
until  his  death.     The  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1882,   but  was  soon  rebuilt,   and    Dr.    Brooks 
established  numerous  charities  and  missions  in  con- 
nection with  his  parish.     In  1886,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
crossing  the  Arabian  desert,   and  visiting  Mount 
Sinai.     He  was  active  in  founding  Barnard  College 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  in  New  York, 
and  was  elected  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees 
when    in  1889,  the  institution  was  incorporated  in 
connection  with  Columbia  College.      Dr.   Brooks 
was  a  prominent  speaker  at  several  of  the  church 
congresses   of   the   Episcopal  church.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
of  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
religious  associations.     He  shared  the  breadth   of 
views  which  distinguished  Bishop  Brooks.     In  1891 
he  conducted  a   pre-lenten  retreat  for  the  clergy 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.     After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Phillips  Brooks,   he  began  to  prepare  a 
biography  of  him,  but  this  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
He  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled  "  The 
Life  of  Christ  in  the  Worid,"  in  1886;  various  other 
sermons  and  addresses  were  pubUshed  m  pamphlet 
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fonn  and  in  the  proceedings  of  societies  and  asso- 
ciations, and  a  volume  of  sermons,  with  the  title 
"  Christ  for  To-day,"  was  reprinted  in  London, 
England.  He  was  married,  Oct.  17,  1872,  to 
Elizabeth  Mather,  daughter  of  William  Waldo  Wil- 
lard  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  He  died  while  returning 
from  England  to  New  York,  July  10,  1895. 

CONBAD,  Timotliy  Abbot,  naturalist,  was 
born  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  21,  1803,  a  descend- 
ant of  Thones  Kunders  of  Crefeld,  Germany,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1683,  and  settled  at  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  later  altering  his  name  to  Conrad. 
His  father,  Solomon  White  Conrad,  a  preacher  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  for  ^ears  conducted  a  pub- 
lishing and  printing  establishment,  which,  to  his 
material  disadvantage,  he  com- 
bined with  mineral  and  plant 
collecting.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Timothy  Conrad  received  his 
early  training  in  Friends' 
schools,  but  in  advanced 
branches  of  learning,  including 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  taught  him- 
self, and  having  a  natural  tal- 
ent for  drawing,  became  high- 
ly expert  in  the  art.  Frequent 
visits  to  his  birthplace,  tlie 
home  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, led  him  into  intimate 
acquaintance  with  nature,  and 
afforded  him  opportunities  of 
gratifying  an  inherited  taste 
for  natural  history,  whicli  he 
cultivated  seriously  when  a  school-boy,  when  he 
was  president  of  a  juvenile  ' '  academy  of  sciences. " 
While  still  young  he  became  an  employe  in  his 
father's  printing  establishment  and  learned  the  trade. 
After  his  father's  death,  in  1831,  lie  carried  on  the 
business  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  giving  it  up,  he 
devoted  liimself  to  natural  history  so  unremittingly 
that  he  began  to  absent  himself  from  the  Friends' 
meetings  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  society.  In 
1831  he  published  his  first  volume,  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Marine  Conchology;  or,  Descriptions  and  Col- 
oured Figures  of  the  Shells  of  the  Atlantic  Coast," 
containing  seventeen  plates  drawn  by  himself. 
About  this  time  Conrad  was  aided  by  several 
friends,  including  Charles  A.  Poulson,  the  con- 
chologist,  in  making  expeditions  to  Alabama  and 
other  southern  states  to  search  for  fresh  water  and 
fossil  shells.  His  second  work  (1832)  was  "Fossil 
Shells  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  North  America, 
Illustrated  by  Figures  Drawn  on  Stone  from  Na- 
ture." In  1834  a  third  work  appeared,  "New 
Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  United  States,  with  Litho- 
graphic Illustrations  and  a  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Anculotus  of  Say."  In  1831  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1834  began  to  contribute  to  its  "Journal"; 
his  first  article  bearing  the  title,  "  Observations  on 
the  Tertiary  and  More  Recent  Formations  of  a  Por- 
tion of  the  United  States."  The  first  volume  of 
another  series,  unfinished  for  lack  of  financial  sup- 
port, was  issued  in  1836:  "Monoeraphy  of  the 
Family  Unionidse,  or  Naiades  of  Lamarck  (fresh- 
water bivalve  shells)  of  North  America,  Illustrated 
by  Figures  Drawn  on  Stone  from  Nature."  Dur- 
ing the  period  1837-42  Conrad  was  employed  first  as 
state  geologist  of  New  York,  during  the  survey  of 
the  state,  and  then  as  paleontologist,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  In  1838  he  published  "Fossils 
of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  United  States, 
Illustrated  by  Figures  Drawn  from  Nature."  Both 
this  and  the  volume  published  in  1833  have  been  re- 
printed, and  in  the  preface  to  the  former,  its  editor, 


Prof.  William  H.  Dall,  speaks  as  follows:  "  Stu- 
dents of  the  American  Miocene  and  the  later  Ter- 
tiary deposits  of  the  new  world  are  well  aware  of 
the  importance  to  them  of  Conrad's  work,  usually 
referred  to  by  the  title  of  "The  Medial  Tertiary." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scarcity  of  this 
work  and  its  prececessor,  the  Eocene  volume,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  delay  in  investigating  our  rich 
and  interesting  Tertiary  beds. "  In  addition  to  these 
works  and  various  reports.  Prof.  Conrad  wrote 
numerous  papers  as  contributions  to  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  the  "Bulletin  of  the  National 
Institution,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Con- 
chology," and  other  publications.  More  than  100 
of  these  relate  to  paleontology  alone.  Through- 
out his  life  Prof.  Conrad  wrote  verses  on  different 
subjects,  and  had  he  received  more  encouragement 
from  his  friends,  would  doubtless  have  endeavoi'ed 
to  make  his  name  as  well  known  as  a  poet  as  a 
scientist.  The  only  volume  he  published  was  en- 
titled "  The  New  Diogenes,  a  Cynical  Poem " 
(1848).  A  collection  of  his  scattered  metrical  com- 
positions was  privately  printed  by  his  nephew, 
Charies  Conrad  Abbott  (Trenton,  N.  J.,  1871).  In 
the  discussions  that  arose  on  the  publication  of  Dar- 
win's "Origin  of  Species,"  Prof.  Conrad  took  the 
conservative  side,  and  to  the  end  of  liis  life  opposed 
the  theory  of  Descent.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  correspond- 
ent of  many  foreign  scientific  bodies.  He  died  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  9.  1877. 

SANBOBN,  Franklin  Benjamin,  author  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Dee.  15,  1831,  son  of  Aaron  and  Lydia  (Leavitt) 
Sanborn.  His  birthplace  was  a  farm  that  had  been 
taken  up  by  his  direct  ancestor,  Lieut.  John  Sanborn, 
about  1675.  He  was  fitted  at  home  and  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  for  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  seventh  in  rank  in  the  class  of  '55,  of 
which  he  was  a  popular  member.  In  the  winter  of 
1854-55  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  invited  him  to  Con- 
cord, Mass. ,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  private  school, 
and,  enlarging  its  scope,  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  there  until  March, 
1863.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  ac- 
tive in  politics  and  philanthropy, 
and  was  a  useful  member  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  in  New  Hampshire 
and  aMassachusetts,  doing  much 
writing  and  working  for  the  cause. 
In  the  winter  of  1856  he  left  his 
school  in  charge  of  a  friend,  to  act 
as  secretary  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Kansas  Committee.  His 
known  intimacy  witli  John  Brown 
in  1857-59  brought  him  into  sus- 
picion of  complicity  with  the  Har- 
per's Ferry  invasion,  which  he  had 
aided  only  after  earnest  attempts 
to  dissuade  Brown  from  undertak- 
ing it.  An  attempt  by  the  U.  S. 
marshal  to  kidnap  him  at  night,  in 
April,  1860,  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  citizens  of 
Concord,  who  rescued  him  from  the  marshal's  hands. 
In  February,  1863,  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston 
"Commonwealth,"  and  continued  to  write  for  it 
until  1868.  In  October,  1863,  he  was  appointed,  by 
Gov.  Andrew,  secretary  of  the  first  board  of  state 
charities  established  in  America,  a  position  in  which 
he  displayed  much  eflSciency  and  an  untiring  zeal. 
In  1868  he  became  an  editor  of  tlie  Springfield  '  'Re- 
publican," and  in  1879,  together  with  Bronson  Al- 
cott  and  W.  T.  Harris,  founded  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy.  In  1865,  with  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  and 
others,  he  organized  the  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, and  continued  to  be  its  secretary  and  most 
active  worker  for  thirty-two  years.     He  also  helped 
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organize  the  National  Prison  Association  in  1871  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  in  1874,  being 
still  an  active  member  and  officer  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Sanborn  is  well  known  through  his  "Life  and  Let- 
ters of  John  Brown "  (Roberts  Brothers,  1885),  and 
his  biographies  of  Thoreau  (1883),  Alcott(18S3),  and 
Dr.  Howe  (1891).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
of  prose  and  verse  to  American  magazines.  His 
course  in  early  life  was  influenced  by  a  high-minded 
young  lady,  Ariana  Walker  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1854,  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore her  deatli.  He  was  afterwards  married  to 
Louisa  Leavitt  of  Woburn,  and  has  two  sons;  his 
eldest,  Thomas  Parker  Sanborn,  a  poet  of  promise, 
died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Mr.  San- 
born's latest  book  is  the  "Life  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle," 
and  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  "Sanborn 
Genealogy,"  prepared  by  his  son,  Victor  Channing 
Sanborn.  His  home  is  still  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and 
since  September,  1891,  the  aged  poet,  Ellery  Chan- 
ning, has  resided  with  him.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
friend,  F.  W.  Bird,  in  1894,  Mr.  Sanborn  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  Bird  Club  of  Boston,  a  semi- 
political  organization,  dating  from  1850. 

HAIiIi,  Edward  Brooks,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Medford,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1800.  He  fitted  for  col- 
lege under  Dr.  Convers  Francis,  who  was  then  teach- 
ing in  Medford,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  the  class  of  1830.  After  a  yeardevoted  to 
teaching,  partly  in  Baltimore  and  partly  in  Beverly, 
Mass. ,  he  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  there  graduated  in  1834.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  ch\irch  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1836,  and  remained  there  a  little 
more  than  three  years,  when  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  resign.  The  wihter  of  1839-30  he  spent  in 
Cuba,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1830,  and  for  a  year  preached  in  Cincinnati.  In  1831 
he  returned  to  New  England  and  established  the 
Unitarian  society  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  but  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Society, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  14, 1833. 
During  the  many  years,  of  his 
residence  in  Providence,  Dr. 
Hall  took  a  deep  interest  in  its 
various  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  prosperity  of 
the  public  schools,  and  was 
long  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
naeum. The  "Shelter  Home," 
by  his  death,  lost  a  "personal 
friend,  and  efficient  member 
for  many  years  of  its  advisory 
board."     From    the    first     or- 

fanization  of  the  Children's 
'riend  Society,  he  was  one 
of  the  board  of  advisers,  and 
"for  thirty  years  was,  in 
word  and  deed,  its  constant 
friend  and  judicious  counsellor." 
Among  other  institutions  which  felt  his  beneficent 
influence,  were  the  Providence  Employment,  the 
Seamen's  Friend  and  Washingtonian  Temperance 
societies  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Women.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  president  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Ware  of  Cambr^ge; 
and  second,  to  Louisa  J.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Park 
of  Boston.  Dr.  Hall  received  the  degree  of  D.U. 
from  Harvard  in  1848.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Brown  University  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     He  died  in  Providence,  March  3,  1866. 

LEACH,  Daniel,  educator,  was  born  in  Bndge- 
water  Mass.,  June  6, 1806,  son  of  Apollos  and  Chloe 
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Leach.  His  early  education  was  only  such  as  the 
district  schools  of  the  time  could  afford,  but  he  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  higher  learning  to  which 
he  subsequently  devoted  himself.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston. 
His  mind,  however,  was  gradually  inclined  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  to  prepare  himself  more 
suitably  for  its  duties,  he  entered  Brown  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1830.  While  in  college 
he  became  greatly  proficient  in  mathematics  and  the 
ancient  languages,  especially  Hebrew,  for  which  he 
had  a  special  fondness,  and  continuing  to  study  it 
after  leaving  the  university,  made  himself  master  of 
the  nice  shades  of  meaning  to  be  drawn  from  the 
original  of  the  Psalter.  He  stud- 
ied divinity  two  years  at  An- 
dover,  Mass. ,  and  one  year  with 
Bishop  Griswold,  by  whom  he 
was  ordained  to  the  Episco- 
pal ministry  in  1833.  After  a 
five  years'  rectorship  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  he  became  principal  of 
the  classical  school  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  then  opening  a  pri- 
vate school  which  he  taught  with 
eminent  success  until  1850.  His 
interest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts state  board  of  education, 
as  associate  of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  office  he  examined  the 
condition  of  the  school-houses  of  the  state  and  also 
devoted  much  time  to  advising  with  school  commit- 
tees. In  1853,  in  a  report  to  the  board,  he  presented 
an  improved  system  of  ventilation  for  school-houses, 
devised  by  himself,  which  was  soon  introduced 
when  needed  to  the  increased  comfort  and  health  of 
pupils.  In  1855  Dr.  Leach  was  called  to  succeed 
Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene  as  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.  His  quarterly 
and  annual  reports  in  this  position  bear  the  impress 
of  a  discriminating  mind,  and  have  been  eagerly 
sought  by  educators  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
In  1866  Rev.  Dr.  Frazer,  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  British  government  to  inspect  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  visited  Providence,  and  in  his  re- 
port to  parliament  spoke  of  the  piibhc  schools  of 
that  city  as  worthy  of  special  commendation.  In 
1873  Dr.  Leach  prepared  a  series  of  directions  to 
teachers  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools, 
embracing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  tue  rudi- 
mentary branches  together  with  judicious  counsels  m 
the  administration  of  discipline.  The  methods  thus 
indicated,  some  of  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished have  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  the  schools,  and  have  been  adopted  m  many  other 
places  In  1870  Dr.  Leach  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  board  of  education,  which  he  held 
neariy  twenty  vears.  He  was  for  more  than  twenty 
vears  a  vice-p'resident  and  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction.  In  1875  Brown  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and 
in  1877  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  university  for 
life  Besides  the  numerous  reports  before  referred 
to  he  published  an  arithmetic,  a  complete  speller, 
and  a  manual  of  geography.  The  rules  and  defini- 
tions of  the  former  were  based  upon  the  decision 
of  the  highest  mathematical  authority.  All  ot  these 
publications  have  been  in  extensive  iise.  />r.  Leach 
was  married,  in  May,  1834  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of 
Captain  Robert  and  Penelope  (Brown)  Lawton,  of 
Newport  R.I.  They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter, 
who  survived  to  maturity.  Dr.  Leach  died  m  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
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MOORE,  Jolin  William,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Rostra ver  townsMp,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  16,  1837,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Nancy  (Hurst) 
Moore.     His  great-grandfather,  who  was  of  Irish 
descent,  came  to  this  counti-y  in  early  life,  and  set- 
tled in  Cecil  county,  Md.     His  grandfather,  Robert 
Moore,  removed  from  Maryland,  and  settled  in  Ros- 
traver  townshijp,  Westmoreland  co.,  in  1780,  and  was 
married  in  the  same  year,  before  leaving  Maryland, 
to  Jane  Power,  sister  of  Rev.  James  Power,  D.D., 
who  came  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  preached 
in    Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties    in   1774. 
Robert  Moore  erected  a  large  two- 
story  log  house  in  the  regionof  Dun- 
lap's  Creek,  and  the  Rehoboth  and 
Round   Hill  churches.     Ebenezer 
Moore,    the    youngest    of    Robert 
Moore's  six  children,  was  born  Aug. 
3,  1793,  and  in  1846  removed  to  the 
old    Blackstone  farm,    in  Tyrone 
township,    Fayette  co.,    Pa.      His 
wife  had  an  inherited  interest  in  the 
farm;   he   bought  the  interests   of 
the  other  heirs,  and  added  to  the 
farm  by  purchase,  150  acres  of  ad- 
joining   land.      These   two   farms 
were  heavily  underlaid  with  coal, 
audit  was  here  that  the  coke  inter- 
ests were  started,  which  were  af- 
terward   developed    by    his    son. 
Ebenezer  Moore  wasa  manof  strong 
frame,  sterling  integrity,  and  great 
kindness  of  heart.     In  1844  he  represented  West- 
moreland county  in  the  legislature.     In  May,  1833, 
Ebenezer  Moore  married  Nancy  Blackstone,  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Sarah  Hurst  of  Mount  Pleasant 
township,   Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.     They  reared  a 
family  of  six  children,  of  whom  John  William  was 
the  third.     He  received  his  educational  training  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  township  and  Eld- 
er's   Ridge  Academy,  and   afterward   took   a  full 
business  course  at  the  Iron  City  Commerci  il  College 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,    where    he    was  graduated  in 
1856.     He  manifested  an  ambition  for  business  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  stock-, 
dealing^before  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day.    For  over  twenty  years  he  was  a  well-known 
and  extensive  stock-dealer  throughout  the  counties 
of  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  and  Green,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  shippers  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
his  business  extending  both  east  and  west,  andmeet- 
mg  with  remarkable  success.     In  1873  Mr.  Moore 
practically  retired  from  stock-dealing,  and  engaged 
in  the  greater  enterprise  of  his  business  life,  by  in- 
vesting in  the  Connellsville  coke  industry,  at  that 
time  just  attracting  public  notice.     He  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  James  Cochran,  Solomon  Kiester, 
and  James  Hurst,  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  at 
the  Summit  Coke  Works,  situated  near  Broad  Ford 
Fayette  co  ,  Pa.     After  six  years  he  withdrew  from 
this  firm  and  purchased  the  Hayden  farm,  and  other 
adjoining  properties,  near  Uniontown,  Payette  co 
i^"      upon  which  he  erected   the   Redstone  Coke 
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Works,  later  on  selling  to  one  of  his  brothers  a  third 
interest  in  the  works.  In  1881  Col.  J.  S.  Schoon- 
maker  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and  four  years 
later  Mr.  Moore  withdrew.  At  that  time  the  com- 
pany was  running  400  ovens  and  employing  500  men 
In  1879  he  bought  3,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Mount 
Pleasant  township,  where  he  erected  the  Mammouth 
Ooke  Works,  and  put  into  operation  neariy  600 
ovens.  In  the  spring  of  1889  he  increased  his  coke 
business  by  the  purchase  of  the  Winu  Coke  Works 
above  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  successfully  operated 
these  plants  until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  On 
Aug.  23,  1889,  he  disposed  of  his  entire  coke  inter- 
ests to  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  for  considerably 


over  $1,000,000.  In  that  year  he  was  engaged  in  coke 
manufacturing  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  anythinghlth- 
erto  attempted  by  individual  enterprise  in  the  Con- 
nellsville coke  region.  In  1890  Mr.  Moore  purchased 
coal  land  in  Indiana  county.    Pa.,  upon  which  ho 
erected  the  Graceton  works.    His  investments  in  real 
estate  were  both  extensive  and  profitable.  In  the  yeai 
1890  he  became  interested  in,  and  developed  the  town 
and  extensive  industries  of,  Charleroi,  Washington 
CO.,  Pa.,  being  elected  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  president  of  the  Charleroi  Land  Co., 
and  vice  president  of  the  Charleroi  Plate  Glass  Co. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  became  largely  interested  in 
Barberton,  O.     In  the  year  1893,  wishing  to  lead  a 
more  retired  life,  he  disposed  of  his  entire  interests 
at  Charleroi,  Pa.    Shortly  before  this  time,  however, 
he  made  extensive  purchases  of  coal  land  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  3,000  acres  in  Rostraver,  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Pa.     Besides  the  above  interests,  he  owned 
many  other  valuable  farms  in  Westmoreland ,  Pay- 
ette, and  Indiana  counties.     He  was  unassuming, 
charitable  in  his  judgment  of  others,  and  firm  in  his 
convictions  of  what  was  right.     In  all  his  business  en- 
terprises he  was  sagacious,  prudent,  honorable,  and 
successful.     On  Nov.  33,  1860,  Mr.  Moore  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  M.  B.  and  Char- 
lotte Stauffer  of  Connellsville,  Payette  co..  Pa.,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.     He  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  his  home  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1893. 
DODD,  Samuel  Morris,  capitalist,  was  boi-n  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  3, 1833,  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary 
(Condit)   Dodd.     He  comes  of  Puritan  stock,  his 
ancestors  on  the  Dodd  side  having  been  prominent 
in  and  about  the  town  of  Brantford,  Conn.,  as  far 
back  as  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  attended 
the  public  schools,  and  was  favored  with  a  finishing 
touch  at  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  J.,  but  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  compelled  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  life.     For  two  years  thereafter  he  discharged 
the  varied  and  multifarious  duties  of  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  but  in  1848  he  secured  a  position  in  a 
wholesale  hat  and  cap  house,  located  in  Water  street. 
New  York.     Three  years  later  young  Dodd  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  and  was  employed  in  the  hat,  cap,  and 
fur  house  of  Baldwin,  Randell  &  Co.     Five  years 
afterward  he  was  made  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  in  1865  he  bought 
out  his  partners  and  continued  the 
business  under  his  own  name  un- 
til 1866,  when  he  wound  up  his  af- 
fairs and  became  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  senior  member  of    the 
wholesale     dry  -  goods    house    of 
Dodd,  Brown  &  Co.,  known  and 
respected  throughout    the    Missis- 
sippi valley.      In   1885  Mr.    Dodd 
retired   from   mercantile  life  and 
turned    his    attention    to    varied 
enterprises.     Before  retiring  from 
business,      however,      he     origi- 
nated and   inaugurated    a    move- 
ment which  changed  entirely  the 
location  of  the  wholesale  business 
of  St.  Louis  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  the  city  and  wholesale  inter-  <~ 
ests.     Within  the  past   few   years  Mr.  Dodd  has 
developed  capabilities  and  resources  unlocked  for 
even  in  a  man  who  had  achieved  distinguished  suc- 
cess.    Multitudes  of  men  acquire  a  competence  by 
plodding  industry,  and  late  in  life  become  identified 
and  grow  rich  with  corporations  already  established, 
but  Mr.  Dodd's  business  genius  is  of  the  creative 
kind.     He  conceives  and  originates  in  a  large  and 
eminently  successful  way.     While  yet  a  merchant 
he  was  president  of  the  Broadway  Real-Estate  Co., 
as  well  as  of  the  American  Brake  Co.     Retaining  his 
oflScial  connection  with  these  corporations,  he  orig- 
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inated  and  became  president  of  the  Missouri  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co.,  president  of  the  Edison  Illu- 
minating Co.,  president  of  the  Wagner  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Central  Insurance  Co.,  second  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  holds  director- 
ships in  several  other  large  corporations.  Mr.  Dodd 
is  an  art  connoisseur,  not  as  an  affectation,  but  from 
an  inborn  love  for  and  appreciation  of  that  which  is 
beautiful.  He  is  eminently  kindly  and  social  in  his 
disposition,  and,  as  remarked  by  an  acquaintance, 
"there  is  no  man  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  more  highly 
respected,  or  who  can  count  as  many  warm  personal 
friends  as  Samuel  M.  Dodd." 

KIBKFATBICK,  John  jyEilton,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Milton,  Northumberland  CO.,  Pa.,  Deo.  1, 
1835,  the  son  of  David  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D. ,  an  eminent 
and  eloquent  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Belfast, 
Ireland.     His  father  removed  from  Milton  to  Kirk- 
patrick's  Mills  in  Westmoreland  county.   Pa.,   in 
1834,  where  the  son  received  his  early  education  and 
was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father,  who  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  so 
assiduously  did  the  son  study  while  under  his  tutor- 
age that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  Jefferson 
College  as  a  junior-half-advanced,  and  there  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  linguist  of  rare  ability,  especially 
excelling  in  Latin  and  Greek.     He  was  graduated 
in  1847  with  second  honors,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  office  of 
Charles  Shaler,  the  foremost  lawyer  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh bar,  and  his  partner,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the 
secretary  of  war.     On  the  day  of  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  was  appointed  on  the  examining  board  by 
Judge  Shaler,  who  knew  and  recognized  the  young 
man  as  one  of  the  coming  lights  in 
his  chosen  profession.     He  was  ac- 
tive in  politics  and  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  elected  district  at 
tomey  of  bis  county  in  1855,  and 
served  for  three  years.     He  was  a 
presidential  elector  in  the  second 
election  of  Lincoln.  He  was  elected 
a    member    of    the    state   legisla- 
ture.    He  was  appointed,  by  Gov. 
Geary,  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  Allegheny  county  in  place  of 
Justice  Williams,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  supreme  bench.     He 
was  a  colleague  of  Moses  Hamp- 
ton,  lately  deceased.     He  sat  on 
the  bench  of  the  district  court  for 
about  four  years,  and  when  that 
r,         .  court  was  abolished  by  the  consti- 

"^SHIvVaAOp^^'^S^  tution  of  1874,  he  was  placed  on  the 
>  bench  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 

No  3,  of  the  court  of  Allegheny,  Judges  Swing 
and  White  being  his  colleagues.  He  was  elected 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  was  re-elected  tor 
another  term  of  ten  years,  but  in  1883  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  owing  to  failing  healtli  resulting 
from  overwork.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  livmg 
in  retirement  in  Allegheny,  Pa.  As  an  orator  he 
was  unsurpassed  at  the  bar  and  was  by  many  called 
"The  Silver-Tongued  Orator."  Among  his  most 
notable  orations  was  the  one  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Centennial  celebration  in  1876.  He  is  noted  for  his 
wonderful  memory,  his  genial  disposition,  his  tona- 
ness  for  anecdote,  his  broad  and  liberal  views  on  all 
subjects,  and  his  great  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

WILCOX,  Charles  Bowser,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Fox  Lake,  Wis.,  Nov.  34, 1851.  His  parents, 
David  Thomas  and  Charlotte  (Bowser)  Wilcox  em- 
ierated  from  England  to  the  United  States  m  1849, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin.     Here  the  son  spent 
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his  early  life.     His  parents  were  poor,  and  hving  in 
a  new  and  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  state,  but 
few  advantages  were  offered  for  an  education.     He 
attended  a  district  school  a  few  months  each  winter, 
but  reached  his  majority  with  the  barest  rudiments  of 
learning.     He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  the  age  of  nineteen.     At  twenty-one  he 
was  married  to  Mary  E.  Leonard  of  Trenton,  Wis. 
Mr.  Wilcox  now  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  began  a  classical 
course  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
in  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  department.     He 
pursued  the  course  into  the  freshman  year,  then 
entered  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  a  theological  sem- 
inary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  where, 
completing  a  three  years'  course 
in   two,   he  was    gi-aduated    in 
1880.     He  next  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  joining   the   Wisconsin 
conference.     Here  he  spent  ten 
years,   his  two  most    important 
appointments  being  Court  street, 
Janesville,    and    First    Church, 
Oshkosh.     His  pastorate  in  the 
latter  church  extended  over  five 
years,     during    which    time    a 
heavy     indebtedness     of     long 
standing  was  provided  for;  ex- 
tensive improvements  made  on 
the  property;  and  the  member- 
ship largely  increased.     At  the 
close  of  his  pastorate  Mr.  Wil- 
cox received  a  call  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  First  Church,  St.  . 
Paul,  Minn.    In  1878  Mr.  Wilcox  was  ordained  a 
deacon  by  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  in  Chicago,  and 
in  1884  an  elder  by  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu  m  Osh- 
kosh, Wis.     The  degree  of  D.D.  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  Hamline  University. 

SALISBUBY,  James  Henry,  physician,  was 
born  at  Evergreen  Terrace,   Scott,   Cortland    co., 
N  Y    Oct.  18,  1833,  the  second  son  of  Nathan  and 
Lucretia  (Babcock)  Salisbury.     The  Salisbury  fam- 
ily takes  its  rise  in  Germany,  and  long  before  the 
Norman  invasion  its  head  resided  in  Bavana.    The 
original  name  was  Welf,  Welfe,  Guelfe,  or  Guelph. 
Henry  Guelph,  in  1056,  was  created  duke  of  Bavana 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  Conrad  II.    Prince  Adam, 
youngest  son  of  Henry,  came  to  England  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  took  the  name  of  de  Saltzburg  after 
his  native  city.     He  adopted  its  arms,  as  seen  to-day 
over  the  gates  of  Saltzburg:    "Gules,  a  lion,  ram- 
pant argent,  ducally  crowned,  or  crest :  Two  lions, 
rampant,  combatant,  argent,  ducally  crowned,   or 
supporting  a  crescent  of  the  last ;  motto  :  "bat  est 
■prostrasseUoni:'    The  Salisbury  family  traces  back 
in  America  to  1640-43,    when  Edward  and  John 
Salisbury,  sons  of  SirHenry  Salisbury,  Bart.,  quietly 
left  Denbigh,  and  emigrated  to  America.     Edward 
settled  at  Cranston,  B.  L,  and  John  at  Swansea, 
Mass.     Thomas  Salisbury,   of  Llanrwst    Denbigh- 
shire county,  came  afterwards,  and  settled  in  Bris- 
tol, near  Mount  Hope,  R.  I.  James  Henry  Salisbury 
was  educated  at  Homer  Academy,  Cortland  co 
N  Y    From  the  academy  he  went  to  the  celebratea 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y.    In 
1846  he  took  his  degree  of  B.N. S.     Before  gradua- 
tion he  was  engaged  in  the  chemical  department  ot 
the  state  geological  survey  as  an  assistant  to  Fiot. 
Ebenezer  Emmons,   and    continued  until  Jan.   l, 

1849  when  he  succeeded  to  the  prmcipalship.     in 

1850  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D_.  from  the  Al- 
bany Medical  College,  and  A.M.  m  course  from 
Union  College  in  August.  1853,  and  in  1887  rtat  of 
LL.D.     In  1848  he  was  made  a  member  ot  the  Al- 
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bany  Institute,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Young  Men's  Association  of  Albany  for  the  best  es- 
say on  the  "Anatomy  and  History  of  Plants."  In 
1849  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  of- 
fered a  prize  of  $300  for  the  best  essay  on  "The 
Chemical  and  Physiological  Examinations-  of  the 
Maize  Plant  During  the  Various  Stages  of  its 
Growth."  The  competition  brought  out  some  of  the 
best  medical  talent,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Salisbury.  His  essay  is  published  in  the  "State 
Agricultural  Reports  "  for  1849  ;  subsequently  it  was 
copied  entire  in  the  "State  Agricultural  Reports  of 
Ohio."  In  1851  aud  1852  he  was  selected  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "Elementary  and  Applied 
Chemistry,"  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School. 
His  experiments  are  printed  in 
the  ' '  Society's  Transactions, " 
and  also  in  "the  "New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine. "  In  1853 
he  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  National  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Montreal.     In 

1878  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Micrology,  a 
position  he  still  holds  (1896). 
In  1857  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Antiquar- 
ian Society,  and  in  1876  vice- 
president  of  the  "Western-Re- 
serve Historical  Society,  and  in 

1879  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain.  As  early 
as  1849  he  began  the  studies  in 
microscopic  medicine,  which 
have  rendered  him  famous  on 

two  continents,  and  have  kept  him  in  line  with  the 
ablest  microscopicinvestigatorsinEngland,  Germany, 
and  Prance.  These  studies,  carried  on  from  1849  to 
1853,  are  published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence," and  in  the  various  state  geological  reports. 
Dr.  Salisbury  was  the  pioneer  in  demonstrating  that 
the  various  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  are 
produced  by  specific  germs,  each  kind  producing 
its  special  disease.  He  began  investigations  in  the 
"germ  theory  "  in  1849,  and  was  fiercely  criticised 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  was  not  until  1865  that 
Prof.  Ernest  Hollier  of  Jena,  Prussia,  became  in- 
terested in  Dr.  Salisbury's  methods  and  results,  and 
determined  to  follow  in  the  same  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  their  accuracy.  In  1868,  so  satisfied 
was  he,  that  he  wrote  enthusiastically,  confirming 
every  investigation.  Pasteur,  Huxley,  aud  Tyndafl 
became  interested  in  this  theory  afterward,  and  car- 
ried ou  the  investigations,  which  have  settled  for  this 
generation,  at  least,  the  "  germ  theory."  In  1860  Dr. 
Salisbury  began  a  series  of  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations, to  discover  where  blood  is  made,  and  its 
true  function  in  the  organism.  For  two  years  he 
concentrated  all  his  microscopic  work  upon  living, 
healthy  animals,  and  after  long  and  tedious  work, 
persistent  and  painstaking  study,  and  dissection,  the 
mystery  was  solved,  aud  the  great  blood  gland  was 
found  to  be  the  spleen,  and  the  smaller  ones  the 
mesenteric  and  lymphatic.  These  investigations 
were  embodied  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Medical  Science"  (Philadelphia,  1866). 
On  the  antiquarian  side,  he  has,  with  his  brother, 
C.  B.  Salisbury,  written  on  the  "Ancient  Earth 
and  Rock  Writing  "  of  the  United  States,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earth  and  rock  work  of  the  mound 
builders.  The  crowning  labor  of  his  life  is  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  "  Relation  of  Alimentalismto 
Disease,"  in  which  is  embodied  the  results  of  forty 
years  of  investigation,  practice,  theory,  cause,  treat- 
ment, aud  cure  of  nearly  every  chronic  disease,  hitli- 
erto  supposed  incurable.     In  186^65  he  assisted  in 


starting  the  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College  at 
Cleveland,  and  in  1865-66  gave  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  physiology,  histology,  and  the  microscope 
in  disease.  His  published  works  include  some 
seventy-five  monographs  up  to  1867,  among  which 
must  be  mentioned  the  "  Microscopic  Examination 
of  Blood  "  (1868);  "Original  Investigations  in  Diph- 
theria and  Scarlet  Fever;"  "Malaria,"  an  essay 
which  took  the  McNaughton  prize,  1882,  awarded 
by  the  Albany  Medical  College  Alumni ;  "Measles 
Germs  "in  the  "Revue  Scientifique"  (Paris,  1869). 
His  essay  on  "Morphology  "  was  said  by  the  com- 
mittee of  awards  "to  rank  with,  and  be  comparable 
to,  those  of  Klebs,  Tomasi,  Pasteur,  Koch,  Cohn- 
heim,  Ecklund,  and  others."  For  the  same  essay 
the  Institute  of  France  offered  an  additional  medal. 
In  Dr.  Baas's  "History  of  Medicine,"  published  in 
Germany,  the  leading  book  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Salis- 
bury's contributions  to  medical  science  are  highly 
commended,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  "a  great  scien- 
tist." Prof.  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  quotes  him  repeatedly  in  his  "  Hand- 
book of  Medical  Microscopy,"  the  text  used  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  No  important  work  on 
medical  microscopy  in  the  last  thirty  years  has 
failed  to  mention  this  great  American  authority,  the 
real  pioneer  in  this  important  part  of  medical  science. 
Dr.  Salisbury  was  married  on  June  36,  1860,  to 
Clara,  daughter  of  John  T.  Brasee  of  Lancaster,  O. 
They  have  two  children,  Minnie  B.,  born  Aug.  37, 
1866 ;  and  Traflord  B.,  born  Jan.  33,  1874,  who  has 
also  taken  up  the  study  of  medicine. 

ERTJM,  Chester  Harding',  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Alton,  111.,  Sept.  13,  1840,  the  son  of  John  M.,  and 
Mary  O.  Krum.  His  father  was  the  first  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Alton,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity 
when  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  the  noted  abolitionist,  was 
killed  while  defending  his  printing-press.  His 
another  was  the  second  daughter  of  Chester  Harding, 
the  distinguished  portrait-painter.  When  the  son 
was  about  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  His  father  was  judge 
of  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court 
in  1843,  and  was  elected 
mayor  in  1848.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Washington 
University  in  1863.  He  th  en 
attended  the  Harvard  law 
school,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1865.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant,  U.  S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  November, 
1873,  when  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  St.  Louis  circuit 
court.  As  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States  in  St.  Louis,  he 
conducted  many  important 
cases  for  the  government, 
among  which  were  the  celebrated  Matteson  Whis- 
key case,  the  Curran  Distillery  case,  the  prosecution 
of  Biebush  and  Burke,  the  most  notorious  dealers  in 
counterfeit  money  at  that  time  in  the  West.  These 
cases  all  resulted  favorably  to  the  prosecution.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
thereupon  resigned  his  office  of  U.  S.  attorney. 
Judge  Krum  served  as  judge  until  July,  1875,  three 
years,  when  he  resigned  to  resume  the  practice  of 
law.  Since  his  return  to  practice  Judge  Krum  has 
been  engaged  in  many  important  cases  in  both  the 
state  and  federal  courts.  He  was  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants in  the  celebrated  Whiskey  Ring  cases,  and 
conducted  many  important  cases  where  disbarment 
proceedings  and  other  grave  matters  were  involved. 
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IVEILNOB,  James,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia.  ,Iune  20,  1773.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  he  was  partly  educated  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  and  partly  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  hut  he  left  the  latter  institution 
hefore  taking  his  degree,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
father  of  the  heavy  expenses  he  was  incurring  on 
his  account;  and  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age  be- 
gan the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Philadelphia,  iii  1794,  and  removed  to  Nori-is- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  began  practice.  There  the 
German  element  preponderated,  and  among  that 
class  he  proved  very  successful,  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  at  an  early  age.  In 
1797  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  two  years 
later  mai-ried  an  Episcopalian  lady;  but  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  being  performed  by  a  minister  of 
her  church,  Mr.  Milnor  was  disowned  by  the  socie- 
ty of  Friends.  He  soon  obtained  a  large  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1800  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  city  council,  being  elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion Id  1805,  and  holding  it  until  1809,  occupying 
the  oflBce  of  its  president  during  the  latter  year.  In 
1810  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  contiimed  to 
hold  his  seat  until  1813,  being  a  persistent  opponent 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  During  his  congres- 
sional career  he  began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  re- 
ligion and  theology,  and  with  such  effect  that  at  the 
close  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  he  aban- 
doned the  legal  profession  and  studied  for  the  minis- 
try. He  was  admitted  to  communion  by  Bishop 
White,  who  ordained  him  as  a  deacon  in  August,  1814. 
Twelve  months  later  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter. 
In  1816  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York.  Here  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  Hobart,  who  objected  to 
prayer-meetings  which  were  held  b}"^  the  members 
of  St.  George's  Church,  and  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Milrior.  His  connection  with  the  fox'mation  of  the 
Bible  Society  for  some  unknown  reason  also  dis- 
pleased the  bishop,  so  that  there  was  practically  no 
harmony  between  them.  Dr.  Milnor  not  only  as- 
sisted in  the  foundation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  but  also  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members. 
He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Females,  and  other 
similar  institutions.  In  1830  Dr.  Milnor  went  to 
England  as  a  delegate  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  be- 
sides visiting  ;Paris,  traveled  through  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  His  published 
works  included  an  "Oration  on  Masonry,"  before 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  (1811);  "Thanks- 
giving Day  Sermon"  (1817);  "A  Plea  for  the 
American  Colonization  Society"  (New  York,  1826); 
"  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  De  "Witt  Clinton,  Governor 
of  New  York  "(New  York,  1828);  and  "A  Charilable 
Judgment  of  the  Opinions  and  Conduct  of  Others 
Recommended"  (1844).  Dr.  Milnor  died  in  New 
York  city,  April  8,  1844. 

FOBSYTH,  John,  editor  and  publicist,  was 
born  at  Augusta,  Ga. ,  Oct.  31, 1812,  the  fourth  child 
and  eldest  son  of  John  Forsyth,  noted  statesman 
and  diplomatist,  and  grandson  of  Robert  Moriah 
Forsyth,  first  Federal  marshal  of  Georgia.  The 
latter  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Greene's  staff,  serving 
as  major  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  died  in 
Augusta,  Ga. ,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  and 
congress  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of 
his  children.  He  was  buried  m  Augusta  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Washington,  D.   C,  and  later  attended 


a  famous  school  in  Amherst,  Mass.  He  then 
entered  the  university  of  his  native  state,  at  Athens, 
but  its  destruction  by  fire  transferred  young  For- 
syth to  Princeton,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  journalist,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  being  graduated  in  1832.  He  studied  law  in 
the  ofSce  of  Hon.  Henry  Cumming  for  five  years, 
and  was  then  admitted  to  the  Augusta  bar.  In  1834 
he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  the  same  year.  In  1835  Mr. 
Forsyth  removed  to  Mobile,  and 
soon  aftei'ward  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  south 
Alabama;  but  his  father's  death, 
in  1841,  caused  his  return  to 
Georgia.  There  he  lived  twelve 
years  as  lawyer,  planter,  and  edi- 
tor of  the ' '  Columbus  Times.  "In 
1847  he  volunteered  f  «•  the  Mexi- 
can war,  serving  as  adjutant  of 
the  '1st  Georgia  regiment.  In 
1853  he  returned  to  Mobile,  to  be- 
come editor  of  the  "Register," 
and  though  three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, without  solicitation,  he  re- 
signed after  two  years,  to  return  to  the  editorial 
desk.  John  Forsyth's  polished  style  and  fearless 
stand  on  public  questions  caused  his  election  to 
the  legislature  in  1859,  and  to  the  mayoralty  of 
Mobile  in  the  next  year.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  famous,  but  fruitless  peace  commis- 
sion sent  to  Washington;  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and 
Roman  of  Louisiana,  being  his  colleagues.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  for  a  time  on  Gen.  Bragg's 
staS,  but  continued  regular  editorial  work  then,  and 
during  all  the  tryingdays  of  reconstruction.  He 
was  apjDointed  mayor  of  Mobile  by  the  Federal  mil- 
itary authorities,  Aug.  16,  1865,  and  served  until 
Jan.  3,  1866,  after  which  he  served  as  alderman  of 
the  city.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Although  failing  health,  due  to  an  ovei'worked 
brain,  compelled  cessation  •  from  active  labor,  he 
still  inspired  and  directed  the  policy  of  the  journal 
he  had  made  famous,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
mainstay  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Forsyth's  writ- 
ings were  fluent,  polished  and  incisive.  He  was  a 
vigorous  partisan,  but  never  an  unfair  opponent. 
Courtly  and  high  toned  in  public,  as  in  piivate  life, 
he  never  stooped  to  little  things;  and,  though  he 
opposed  secession,  he  earnestly  and  warmly  sup- 
ported his  state  and  the  South  after  the  decision  to 
secede  was  reached.  He  was  in  all  things  distinctly 
a  man  of  his  people;  a  fact  that  made  him  what  he 
was;  their  true  representative  and  natural  leader. 
With  the  close  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
South,  Mr.  Forsyth  gracefully  accepted  the  results 
and  was  loyal  to  and  gave  patriotic  support  to  the 
flag  of  his  forefathers.  Trenchant  in  denunciation, 
relentless  in  pursuit  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
treachery,  he  was  ever  loyal  to  section  and  party, 
brooking  no  defection  from  either  in  any  man. 
He  was  the  leader  of  southern  thought  during 
his  eventful  life,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  journalist  the  South  has  produced.  He  was 
married,  in  1834,  to  Margaret  Hull  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  bore  him  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
a  son  survives.  Mr.  Forsyth  died  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
May  2,  1877. 

WABE,  William  Bobert,  architect,  was  born  m 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1833,  son  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  at  that  time  professor  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University.  After  spending  the 
summer  of  1846  with  his  relatives  iu  England,  he 
entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  where  he  remained 
a  year  and  a  balf.  In  1852  he  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  and  spent  two  years  as  a  private 
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tutor  in  New  York,  and  two  years  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  Scliool.  In  1856  he  entered  the  office  of 
Messrs.  J.  E.  and  E.  C.  Cabot,  architects;  in  1859 
was  a  student  in  the  private  atelier  wliich  Richard  M. 
Hunt  maintained  for  a  few  years  in  New  York; 
and  in  1860  began  his  architectural  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  eminent  civil  engineer,  E.  S.  Philbrick. 
From  1863  to  1881  he  was  in  partnership  with  Henry 
Van  Brunt,  who  had  been  one  of  his  fellow  pupils 
at  Mr.  Hunt's.  The  principal  buildings  erected  by 
Ware  and  Van  Brunt  were  the  First  Church  in  Bos- 
itiju,  the  Union  Railroad  Station  at  Worcester,  and 
ttlie  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Weld  Hall,  and 
the  Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre  at  Cam- 
bridge. :ln  1865  Mr.  Ware  was  appointed  professor 
■of  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  and  in  the  summer  of  1866  went 
■  jtoroad  to  collect  material  and  study  foreign  methods 
of  .architectural  education,  returning  in  December, 
,1867. '  In  May,  1881,  he  resigned  his  position,  re- 
ceiving from  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  an 
;?ippoiutment  as  professor  of  architecture  in  the 
School  of  Mines. 

BAFINESCITJE,  Constantine  Samuel,  trav- 
eler and  botanist,  was  born  in  Galatz,  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople,  Oct.  33,  1773.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  and  a  native  of  Marseilles,  and  his  mother, 
w'lose  maiden  name  was  Schmaltz,  was  of  German 
parentage,  although  herself 
born  in  Greece.  The  Rafin- 
esques  returned  to  Marseilles 
before  their  son  was  a  year 
old,  and  there  the  latter  spent 
his  early  years,  studying  in  a 
desultory  way,  it  would  ap- 
pear; devouring  books  of  trav- 
el, developing  a  lively  intei'est 
in  plants  and  animals,  and  at 
the  age  of  eleven  beginning  an 
herbarium.  He  decided  to  fol- 
low his  father's  occupation,  as 
it  would  enable  him  to  travel, 
but  when  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  he  was  sent  to 
America,  where,  according;  to 
one  account,  his  father  had 
already  settled.  He  entered  the  employ  of  a  mer- 
chant as  a  clerk  and  gave  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  botany,  making  excursions  on  foot,  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  during  his  vacations.  In  1805, 
business  engagements  took  him  to  Sicily,  and  during 
his  residence  there,  he  made  a  special  study  of  its 
plants  and  its  aquatic  animals,  especially  fishes;  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  his  investigations  at  Palermo  in 
1810.  Among  the  plants  discovered  was  the  medicinal 
squill,  which  at  first  was  exported  by  him  and  later  be- 
came a  source  of  revenue  to  the  island.  In  1815  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  taking  his  family  with 
him,  besides  an  immense  number  of  manuscripts  and 
a  large  collection  of  shells  and  other  objects.  The 
vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  harbor  of  New  London, 
and  although  the  passengers  escaped,  everything  else 
went  to  the  bottom.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of 
Rafinesque,  his  only  son  died  this  same  year,  and 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  his 
wife,  a  Sicilian  woman,  left  him  for  an  Italian  actor, 
taking  with  her  their  daughter, wlio  eventually  went 
on  the  stage.  Rafinesque  spent  some  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  published  (1815)  the  first  part  of 
his  "  Antikon  Botanikou,"  which  was  not  completed 
until  1840.  He  now  began  a  series  of  prolonged 
journeys,  traveling  on  foot  whenever  practicable, 
gradually  working  across  the  Alleghanies  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Ohio.  In  1830  he  pub- 
lished, at  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  volume  entitled  "Ich- 
thyologia  Ohioensis,"  and  in  1834  at  Frankfort,  in 


the  same  state,  "Ancient  History,  or  Annals  of 
Kentucky."  His  travels  in  Indiana  brought  him  to 
Robert  Owen's  communistic  settlement  at  New  Har- 
mony, and  for  a  short  time  lie  resided  there;  leaving 
the  place  to  cross  into  Kentucky,  where  he  secured 
the  position  of  professor  of  natural  histoiy  and  the 
modern  languages  in  Ti'ansylvania  University  at 
Lexington.  He  applied  for  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and 
M.D.  but  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  first,'  because, 
as  he  says,  he  had  not  studied  Greek  in  a  col- 
lege; was  refused  the  second  because  he  would 
not  superintend  anatomical  dissections;  and  soon  be- 
came so  unpopular  with  the  president  and  faculty 
that  he  was  dismissed,  to  begin  his  wanderings  anew. 
During  one  of  these,  along  the  Ohio,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Audubon,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
credulity  of  Rafinesque  to  play  a  practical  joke  on 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  drawings  of  fishes  that 
had  no  existence  outside  of  his  ownbiain,  with  notes 
ontlieirhabits.and  thesewere  unsuspectingly  accepted 
by  Rafinesque,  grouped  under  new  genera,  and  made 
the  subject  of  published  descriptions.  During  this 
period  he  became  interested  in  the  Indians  and  their 
customs,  and  propounded  the  theory  that  they  emi- 
grated from  Asia  by  the  way  of  Siberia,  and  possibly 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes.  He  also 
gave  considerable  time  to  invention,  but  could  not 
carry  anything  to  perfection,  for  lack  of  means.  He 
lectured  in  various  places,  and  made  attempts  to 
found  a  botanic  garden,  but  failing  in  everything, 
returned,  about  1838,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  Several  periodicals  were 
founded,  edited  and  published  by  him,  including 
the  "Atlantic  Journal  and  Friend  of  Knowledge," 
and  the  "  Annals  of  Nature,"  none  of  which  had  a 
long  life;  and  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  the  very  titles  of  which  show  the  versa- 
tility and  the  ainbitious  nature  of  this  remarkable 
inan.  Chief  among  them  were  "Medical  Flora,  etc. 
of  the  United  States"  (3  vols.  1838-30);  "American 
Manual  of  the  Grape-Vines"  (1830);  "American 
Florist"  (1838);  "The  American  Nations,  or  the 
Outhnes  of  a  National  History"  (3  vols.,  1836);  "A 
Life  of  Travels  and  Researches  in  North  America 
and  South  Europe  "  (1886);  "New  Flora  and  Botany 
of  America"  (4  parts,  1836);  "Flora  Telluriana" 
(4  parts,  1836-38);  "The  World;  or  Instability" 
;1836),  a  poem;  "Safe  Banking"  (1837);  notes 
to  Thomas  Wright's  "  Original  Theory,  or  New 
Hypothesis  of  the  Universe"  (1837);  "  Sylvia  Tellu- 
riana" (1838);  "Alsographia  Americana"  (1838); 
"The  American  Monuments  of  North  and  South 
America"  (1838);  "  Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  "  (1838);  "  Celestial  Wonders  and  Philosophy 
of  the  Visible  Heavens"  (1839),  and  "Pleasure  and 
Duties  of  Wealth  "  (1840).  Rafinesque's  contempt 
for  scientific  traditions  and  rules,  his  credulity  and 
his  habit  of  hasty  generalization,  brought  upon  him 
the  scorn  of  his  contemporaries,  who  looked  upon  his 
novel  theories  and  his  passion  for  establishing  new 
genera  and  species  as  proofs  of  a  disordered  brain. 
The  man  who  could  solemnly  declare  that  he  had 
discovered  "twelve  new  species  of  thunder  and 
lightning"  naturally  was  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  yet,  in  believing  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  new 
species  and  new  genera  are  continually  produced  by 
derivation  from  existing  forms,"  and  in  favoring  the 
natural  classification  of  plants,  be  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  scientists  who  despised  him.  He  wrote  of 
himself  that  he  had  tried  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
knowledge,  but  had  often  met  with  jealous  rivals 
instead  of  friends.  His  last  days  wei'e  spent  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  though  it  is  known  that 
he  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  18,  1840,  and  was 
buried  in  Ronaldson's  Cemetery,  his  grave  cannot  be 
located.  "The  Complete  Writings  of  C.  8.  Rafin- 
esque on  Recent  and  Fossil  Conchology,"  edited  by 
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William  6.  Binney  and  George  W.  Tiyon,  were 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1864.  Prof.  Asa  Gray 
reviewed  his  botanical  writings  in  "Sullivan's  Jour- 
nal "  (1841);  and  an  admirable  biography  is  to  be 
found  in  "Pioneers  of  Science  in  America"  (New 
York,  1896). 

INGBAHAM,  Darius  Holbrook,  statesman, 
was  born  at  Camden ,  Knox  oo. ,  Me. ,  Oct.  14, 1837,  son 
of  Samuel  Parkman  Ingraliam,  merchant.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Joseph  H.  Ingraham,  was  a 
large  real  estate  owner,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen 
of  Portland,  to  which  he  donated  the  land  for  State 
street  and  other  thoroughfares.  Mr.  Ingraham  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Bridgton  Academy, 
in  Maine.  In  1853  he  entered  the  tJ.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  half  on  account  of  ill  health  contracted 
during  a  cruise.  He  studied  law  with  Deblois  & 
Jackson  of  Portland,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1859.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
common  council,  and  served  also  as  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  until  1863.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Maine  legislature  in  1879,  and  in  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Cleveland  U.  S.  consul  to  Cadiz, 
Spain,  serving  four  years.  For  his  valuable  re- 
ports on  sherries  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
department,  and  was  sent  to  Morocco  on  a  special 
investigation  for  the  government,  for  which  also  be 
received  the  thanks  of  the  state  department.  In 
1893  Mr.  Ingraham  was  elected  mayor  of  Portland, 
and  serving  one  term,  declined  to  accept  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  re-election  on  account  of  an  error  in  the 
returns.  The  same  year  he  was  nominated  for 
congress  from  the  first  district  of  Maine  against 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  but  failed  of  election.  On  June 
23,  1893,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul-general  to 
Halifax,  N.  S.  As  a  member,  and  at  one  time  sec- 
retary, of  the  Democratic  state  committee  he  was 
ever  active  in  political  organizations.  He  served  as 
the  Maine  member  of  the  congressional  national 
Democratic  committee,  associated  with  Roswell 
P.  Flower,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Gen.  Rosecrans 
and  others.  Mr.  Ingraham  was  a  director  of  the 
Cumberland  National  Bank  of  Portland  for  ten 
years.  He  has  been  a  successfiil  and  entertaining 
public  lecturer  on  architecture  and  other  subjects, 
embodying  the  results  of  his  observation  during  his 
extensive  travels  abroad.  He  was  married,  in  1868, 
to  Ella,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William  Moulton, 
president  of  Cumberland  National  Bank  of  Port- 
land. They  have  two  children,  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  William  Moulton  Ingraham,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  class  of  '95,  and  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

NOYES,  James,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Wilt- 
shire, England,  in  1608,  was  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  and  studied  theolo^,  but  as  he  adhered 
to  nonconformist  views  he  was  disabled  from  preach- 
ing in  England.  In  1634  he  emigrated  to  Ameiica, 
and  settled  first  at  Medford  Mass.  In  1685  he  re- 
moved to  Newbury,  where  he  served  as  pastor  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  His  son,  James,  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent 
divine,  and  prominent  in  educational  and  political 
afifairs.  The  elder  James  published  a  number  of 
theological  works,  among  them  "  The  Temple  Meas- 
ured "  (1647) ;  "  Moses  and  Aaron;  or,  the.  Rights  of 
Church  and  State  "  (1661).  He  died  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Oct.  33,  1656. 

COHN,  Mark  Mordecai,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Doberizyn,  Russian  Poland,  March  14,  1847.  His 
parents  were  both  natives  of  Doberizyn,  where  their 
ancestors  had  resided  for  centuries.  Selig  Cohn, 
his  father,  was  a  prominent  merchant  in  his  native 
town,  .and  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
different  nationalities  before  1870,  when  he  and  his 
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wife,  Benah  Abeles,  followed  their  older  sons  to 
America,  and  made  their  home  in  Cleveland  O 
Here  Mark  M.  Cohn  had  established  himself  as  clerk 
in  his  brother's  store  in  1863,  the  year  in  which  he 
had  migrated  to  America,  after  finishing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  public  schools  of  Poland.  After  three 
years  in  Cleveland  he  traveled 
through  the  southern  states  and 
finally  located  at  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.,  where  he  began  business 
as  a  merchant.  His  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  1881 
he  opened  a  store  in  LittleRock, 
where  his  business  increased 
until  now  it  is  the  second  lar- 
gest store  in  the  state.  He  is 
a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow,  and 
has  served  for  three  terms  as 
executive  oificer  of  the  Jewish 
church.  Mr.  Cohn  was  for 
eleven  years  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Little 
Rock,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  street  commissioners.  In 
1873  he  was  married  to  Rachel, 
daughter  of  A.  Kempner  of  Little  Rock.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  one  son.  In  politics  he  is  a  liberal 
Democrat. 

SEYMOUR,  Horatio,  jurist, was  born  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  May,  31,  1778,  son  of  Maj.  Moses  and 
Mary  (Marsh)  Seymour.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
importance  in  Connecticut,  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
for  seventeen  years  a  state  senator,  and  for  forty 
years  town  clerk.  Horatio  Seymour  was  educated 
for  college  under  his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  Truman 
Marsh.  He  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1797;  then  taught  school  for  a  year  in 
Cliesbire,  Conn.  He  pursued  law  studies  in  Judge 
Reeve's  law  school  at  Litchfield  for  a  year,  was  also 
in  a  law  office  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
postmaster  at  Middlebury,  and  continued  in  the 
office  nine  years,  until  the  growth  of  his  law  practice 
prevented  his  longer  holding  it.  His  reputation  pro- 
fessionally was  confined  mainly  to  his  own  county, 
but  he  was  probably  engaged  in  more  cases  than  any 
lawyer  before  or  after  him.  His  great  defect  was 
over  modesty  and  lack  of  confidence  in  himself;  so 
that  he  never  puslied  himself  in  law  practice  or  poli- 
tics as  he  might.  He  had  to  get  absorbed  in  the 
cause  of  his  client,  and  the  feelings  and  interests  in- 
volved, before  he  could  do  himself  justice.  He  was 
very  shrewd  and  tactful  in  the  management  of  cases, 
and  as  a  speaker,  while  making  no  pretensions  to 
oratory,  was  clear,  logical  and  persuasive.  In  maur 
ners  he  was  not  only  unassuming,  but  most  urbane 
and  courteous,  and  careful  not  to  offend.  His  char- 
acter, in  fine,  was  such  as  is  sure  in  the  course  of  years 
to  command  great  popularity,  and  he  held  it  almost 
against  his  will,  while  shrinking  from  leadership,  as 
few  Vermonters  have  done.  He  was  state's  attorney 
for  Addison  county  1810  to  1813,  and  again  1815  to 
1819,  and  councilor  1809  to  1814.  When  the  Vermont 
State  Bank  was  established  in  1806,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  first  directors,  and  held  the  position  until 
the  branch  at  Middlebury  was  closed.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  was  re-elected  in  1836 
after  a  vigorous  contest  with  Gov.  Van  Ness.  He 
was  in  early  ]ife  a  Supporter  of  the  administration 
and  measures  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  but  after 
the  break-up  following  the  Monroe  administration,  he 
went  with  the  Adamses  into  the  National  Republican, 
or  what  was  afterwards  the  Whig,  party,  and  was  in- 
fluential in  the  party-  councils  until  his  term  in  the 
senate  closed.  He  was  also  on  terms  of  intimate 
personal  friendship  with  Xdams,   Clay,  Webster, 
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King  and  Marcy,  and  men  of  sucli  calibre,  all  of 
whom  relied  on  his  judgment  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, though  it  was  seldom  they  could  persuade  him 
to  speak  in  the  senate.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture.     At  the  close  of  his  second 
term  he  returned  to  his  law  practice,  and  to  party 
leadership  in  the  state.     It  was  due  to  his  shrewd 
management  very  largely,  that  after  the  Anti-Masonic 
wave  had  swept  over  Vermont  and  controlled  it  for 
several  years,  the  Whigs  were  able  to  get  the  chief 
advantage  of  its  breali-up.     Mr.  Seymour  was  their 
candidate  for  governor  in  1833  and  1834,  and  in  the 
former  year  the  Whig  vote  fell  to  less  than  two 
thousand.     In  1834,  when  the  election  was  tlu-own 
into  the  legislature,  Seymour  wrote  a  letter  before 
the  assembling,  announcing  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate.     This  was  to  allow  Gov.  Palmer  an 
unobstructed  re-election,  which  it  was  calculated 
would  count  when  the    collapse  of    anti-Masonry 
came.     Bradley,   the  Democratic  candidate,   who 
had  about  the  same  vole  as  Seymour,  each  a  little 
over  ten  thousand,  pursued  the  same  wary  course, 
but  by  individual  instruction  rather  than  a  public 
letter,  and  with  mucli  less  effect  on  tlierank  and  file 
of  the  voters.    Judge  Seymour  was  married, in  1800, 
to  Lucy,  daughter  of  Jonah  Case  of  Addison,  Vt. , 
and  they  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.     He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1847.    He  died  at  Middlebury,  Nov.  21,  1857. 
de  BUDIO,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Belluno,  then  a  part  of  the  state  of  Venice, 
Aug.  36,  1882.     He  is  the  direct  descendant  of  an 
ancient  patrician  family  of    Belluno,   which    was 
repeatedly  distinguished  from  earliest  times  for  its 
statesmen,  soldiers,  prelates  and  literary  men.     In 
970  the  Nosadanus  family  were  constituted,  by  Em- 
peror Otto,  governors  of  the  city  of  Belluno,  and 
this  honor  was  handed  down  in  the  family  for  three 
centuries.     Another  scion  of  the  family,  Eustachio, 
di.stinguished    himself   in  the 
wars  of  Francis  I.  of  France; 
and  his  nephew,    also  named 
Eustachio,    was    one    of    the 
earliest  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  and  author 
of     a     number     of     literary 
works.     The    early   name   of 
the    family    was    Nosadanus, 
which  was  changed  to  Rudio, 
about  the  year  1200.     Being- 
destined    for    the    army,    he 
entered  the  Austrian  Military 
Academy  of  Milan,  in  1845. 
Upon    the    outbreak    of    the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  left  the 
Austrian   service   and   joined 
the   Venetian    legion    of   the 
"Cacciatori  delle  Alpi,"  par- 
ticipating   in    the   siege    and 
sorties     from     Venice     until 
March,    1849,   when   he    left 
Venice  and  joined  the  legion  of  Garibaldi  in  Rome. 
While  with  it,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  April  30, 
1849,  against  the  French,  at  the  battles  of  Palestrina 
and  Veletri  against  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  army, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Rome  until  it  fell.     At  the  close 
of  the  Italian  war  he  went  in  exile.     Capt.  de  Rudio 
came  to  America,  and  in  February,  1864,  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  79th  New  York  regiment  which  was 
stationed  at  Port  Hays,  near  Petersburg,  Va.     Here 
he  remained  until  Oct.  16,  1864,  when  he  received  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in   the  2d  U.  S.   colored 
troops,  and  in  that  capacity  was  ordered  to  Punta 
Rossa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caloosahachee  to  guard  a 
large  depot  containing  ammunition  and  rations.     In 
August,  1867,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  2d 
U.  S.  infantiy,  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  then  secretary 
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of  war  ad  interim.  In  1868  he  was  selected  by  Maj.' 
Gen.  Thomas  to  take  charge  of  a  detachment  of 
mounted  infantry  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  U.  S.  marshal  to  enforce  the  civil- 
rights  bill  "and  the  public  revenue  laws.  Maj.-Gen. 
G.  H.  Tliomas  recommended  him  in  1869  for  transfer 
to  the  cavalry,  and  he  was  assigned  to  troop  H,  7th 
cavalry,  participating  in  all  the  marches  and  cam- 
paigns of  his  regiment  up  to  1896.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Reno  battalion  during  the  campaign  against 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  1876,  and  when  that  battalion 
retreated,  Capt.  de  Rudio's  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  for  forty-two  houre  he  remained  sur- 
rounded by  savages,  and  not  until  they  retreated  was 
he  able  to  rejoin  the  remnant  pf  the  7th  cavalry.  In 
1882  his  many  services  to  the  state  were  rewarded  by 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  position  he 
held  until  he  was  retired,  on  account  of  his  age,  in 
1896.  Capt.  de  Rudio  was  married  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  England,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Booth 
and  Jane  Stuart  Booth  of  Nottingham.  They  have 
four  children. 

RANDOLPH,  Edward,  was  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  Boston  (1679-89),  but  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown.  He  first  appeared  in  New 
England  in  1676,  having  been  sent  out  to  inquire  into 
affairs  in  the  colonies ;  but  Sir  John  Leverett,  the 
governor,  declined  to  recognize  liis  commission.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  he  was  constantly  to  and  fro,  in 
England,  reporting  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the 
provincials  far  in  excess  of  the  facts,  and  in  America 
acting  as  an  instrument  of  extortion  and  tyranny. 
He  procured  the  forfeiture  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter  in  1684,  and  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was 
secretary  of  New  England  and  a  councillor.  He  de- 
prived New  York  of  her  records  in  1688.  He  shared 
the  fall  of  Andros  in  1689,  and  after  his  release  from 
prison  died  in  the  West  Indies. 

BBAINEKD,  Lawrence,  statesman  and  phil- 
anthropist, was  born  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  March 
16,  1794.  son  of  Ezra  and  Mabel  (Porter)  Brain- 
erd.  The  Brainerds  and  the  Beechers  have  been 
called  "the  two  great  families  of  divines,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  their  members  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
Among  them  was  the  missionary,  David  Brainerd. 
At  the  age  of  nine  Lawrence  Brainerd  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle,  Joseph  Brainerd,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
lived  with  him  for  five  years,  after  which  he  depended 
upon  himself  for  support.  His  early  struggles  for  a 
livelihood  were  extremely  pitiful,  but  by  strenuous 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  suflicient  education 
to  teach  in  the  district  schools,  and  engaged  in 
that  pursuit  for  several  years.  In  1816  he  began 
life  as  a  merchant,  and  his  mercantile  operations 
proving  successful,  he  also  became  interested  in  farm- 
ing and  sheep-raising;  in  short,  took  part  in  all  the  im- 
portant business  undertakings  of  the  Green  Mountain 
state.  He  built  the  first  upper-cabin  steamer  for 
navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  a  director  of 
the  St.  Albans  Steamboat  Co.  When  railways  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  steamboat  traffic,  he,  with 
two  others,  constructed  the  Vermont  and  Canada 
railroad,  and  was  one  of  the  piincipal  officials  in 
charge  of  the  Vermont  Central,  the  Staustead,  Shef- 
field and  Chambly,  and  the  Missisquoi  roads.  As 
the  increase  of  his  wealth  enabled,  he  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  philanthropic  work,  and  the 
cause  of  emancipation  in  particular  received  his 
efficient  support.  He  was  a  zealous  abolitionist  and 
kept  the  last  station  of  the  "  underground  railroad  " 
on  the  way  to  Canada.  He  entered  politics,  and  in 
1834  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  as  a  Whig, 
but  separated  from  the  party  afterwards,  to  become 
a  Federalist.  In  1846  and  1847  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  party  for  governor,  and  again  in  1852 
and  1853.     In  1853  his  influence  was  sufficient  to 
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cause  the  breakdown  of  the  Whigs,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  Republican  party,  and 
at  the  first  convention  of  this  body,  in  July,  1854, 
Mr.  Brainerd  presided.  In  1854  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  was  the  first 
member  to  be  chosen  on  purely  abolitionist  princi- 
ples. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
conventions  of  1856  and  1860.  After  the  slaves  had 
been  freed,  he  became  president  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  for  educating  the  freedmen. 
He  was  married,  Jan.  16,  1819,  to  Fidelia  Barnet, 
daughter  of  William  Gadcomb,  and  had  six  children 
who  reached  maturity.  He  died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
May  9,  1870. 

BKEWEB,   Mark  Spencer,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Addison  township,  Oakland 
CO.,  Mich.,  Oct.  33,  1837,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Turnes)  Brewer.    His  paternal  ancestry  is  of  Dutch 
extraction,  the  name  being  spelled  originally  Brouer; 
his  mother  was  a  native  of  Enniskillen,  Ireland. 
His  parents  were  married  about  1836,  and  removed 
from  New  York  state  to  Michigan  in  1833.     Nearly 
the  whole  of  Michigan  was  a  dense  wilderness  with- 
out roads;  settlers  were  few,  and  school -houses  were 
not  built  for  some  years.     Here  Mark  Brewer,  one  of 
nine  children,  and  the  youngest  of  five  sons,  spent 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  working  on  the 
tract  of  wild  land  his  father  had  purchased  and  was 
improving.  His  health  having  failed  from  hard  labor, 
in  1857  he  set  out  to  earn  his  living  by  other  means 
than  physical  toil,  and  studied  three  years  at  acade- 
mies   in    Romeo    and  Oxford,   defraying    his  ex- 
penses by  teaching  during  the  winter.     In  1861  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  W.  L.  Webber  at  East 
Saginaw,  and  continued  his  studies  with  ex-Gov. 
Moses  Wisner  and  Hon.  M.  E.  Crofoot  of  Pontiac, 
entering  into  partnership  with  the  latter  soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1864.     In  1866-69  lie  was 
circuit  court  commissioner  for  his  county,  and  from 
1866-67  city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Pontiac;  in  1873- 
74  state  senator,  and  in  1876  and  1878  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  con- 
gresses.    In  June,  1881,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Garfield  consul-general  at  Berlin,  Germany,  for  four 
years.   In  1886,  having  returned  to  Michigan,  he  was 
elected  to  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  congresses,  but 
declined  reuomination  in  the  fall  of  1890.     Import- 
ant committees  on  which  he  served  during  the  last 
four  years  were  those  on  appropriations,  revision  of 
laws,  the  District  of  Columbia,  immigration  and 
naturalization,  and  on  the  militia.     When  not  em- 
ployed in  public  service  Mr.  Brewer  is  engaged  in 
legal  practice  in  Pontiac.     He  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1880 
lent  effective  aid  to  his  party  in  the  stales  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio.     Many  of  his  political  speeches,  which 
are  of  a  high  order,  have  been  published  by  order 
of  congressional  and  state  committees.     Mr.  Brewer 
was  chosen  by  the  Republican  state  convention  of 
Michigan  as  a  delegate-at-large  at  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican national  convention  held  in  June,  1895,  and 
represented  his   state  upon  the  committee  on  the 
platform.     He  was  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
William    McKinley  as    the  Republican  candidate 
for  president,  having  served  eight  years  with  him 
in  congress.     He  also  spent  some  three  months  time 
in  canvassing  Michigan  in  behalf  of  Gov.  McKinley  s 
election  as  president.     He  is  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Michigan,  and 
few  men  are  better  known  throughout  the  state.  _  He 
has  been  twice  married:  first,  in  1876,  to  Lizzie 
Simonson,  who  died  in  1886;  and,  second,  in  1889, 
to  Louise  B.  Parker,  of  Pontiac,  Mich. 

BASKETTE,  Gideon  Hicks,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tenn.,  March  11,  1845, 
son  of  Dr.  William  T.  and  Melissa  (Ellis)  Baskette, 
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both  of  Virginia  families  that  had  removed  to  Tennes- 
see. His  father  was  a  prominent  and  successful 
physician,  who  was  of  English  stock,  liis  ancestors 
having  originally  settled  in  Fluvanna  county,  Va. 
Mr.  Baskette's  college  education  was  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Although  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
private  in  the  45th  Tennessee  regiment,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  surrendering  as  a 
sergeant-major  with  his  regiment  under  Gen.Joseph 
E.  Johnston  in  1865.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  after  the  war,  he  found  that  his 
father's  fortune  had  been  swept  away.  Instead  of 
resuming  his  school  life,  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  but  having  some  literary  talent,  he  became, 

in  1875,  editor  of  the  Murfreesboro  

"News."  This  was  a  weekly  jour- 
nal,  which  he  soon  made  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial newspapers  in  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  several  years  of  agitation 
over  the  state  debt  question,  in 
which  there  was  great  political 
excitement  and  bitter  discussion, 
Mr.  Baskette  advocated  maintain- 
ing the  credit  of  the  state  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  nature,  and 
used  his  journal  powerfully  against 
repudiation.  In  1883  he  was  called 
to  the  editorship  of  the  Nashville 
"Daily  American,"  but,  owing  to 
a  change  in  the  ownership  and 
policy  of  that  journal,  he  with- 
drew. He  afterwards  held  the 
position  of  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  "News,"  and  later  of  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Democrat "  of  Chattanooga.  While  in  Chattanooga 
he  also  published  a  weekly  literary  paper  called 
"  The  People's  Paper."  In  June,  1884,  Mr.  Bas- 
kette accepted  the  position  of  managing  editor  of 
the  ' '  Nashville  Banner,"  and  in  1885  he  became  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  "Banner"  and  president  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  Publishing  Co. ,  positions  which 
he  has  continued  to  hold.  Mr.  Baskette  has  done 
some  literary  work  of  a  varied  character,  including 
poems  and  stories,  that  have  been  published  at  in- 
tervals. He  has  given  evidence  of  literary  ability  of 
high  order,  but  has  been  constrained  by  the  demands 
on  his  time  as  a  journalist  and  public  man,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  editorial  duties.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Tennessee  centennial  exposition  of  1897, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  is 
president  of  the  Howard  Library  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association,  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1880-81,  and  is  a  leading  member 
of  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac  of  Confederate  Soldiers. 
Mr.  Baskette  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Anna  E., 
daughter  of  William  R.  McFaddeu  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. ,  a  leading  merchant  at  that  place.  They  have 
one  surviving  daughter. 

LESTJETJR,  Charles  Alexander,  zoologist 
and  artist,  was  born  at  Havre  de  GrSce,  Fiance, 
Jan  1,  1778,  son  of  Jean-Baptisle  Denis  Lesueur,. 
an  officer  of  the  admiralty.  During  his  school  days 
he  received  careful  instruction  in  drawing,  and  hav- 
ing a  natural  inclination  toward  art,  attained  re- 
markable facility  in  the  use  of  pencil  and  brush. 
In  1800  a  government  expedition,  projected  by  the 
Institute  of  France,  was  sent  to  make  discoveries 
and  scientific  observations  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  Lesueur  enlisted  as  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  two  ships,  Le 
Geographe.  Four  artists  were  attached  to  the 
scientific  corps,  but  early  in  the  voyage  his  talents 
were  discovered,  and  he  was  lifted  from  his  humble 
position  to  one  in  the  scientific  corps.  The  expedi- 
tion visited  Mauritius,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  many  small  Islands;  but  it 
■was  severely  crippled  by  an  incompetent  com- 
mander, and  by  deaths  and  desertions,  until,  after  a 
long  stay  at  Sydney,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
back  the  ship  Le  Naturaliste,  and  to  continue  ex- 
plorations with  Le  Geographe  alone.  Of  the  zoolo- 
gists appointed,  the  only  one  left  was  Franpois 
Peron,  a  young  physician,  who,  during  the  remain- 
ing months,  1803-04,  prosecuted  the  work  of  his 
department,  and  was  zealously  aided  by  Lesueur, 
the  latter  helping  as  a  collector  as  well  as  a  deline- 
ator of  the  objects  obtained  by  both.  The  Geo- 
graphe reached  France  late  in  March,  1804,  and  a 
committee  of  scientists  proceeded  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  collections  secured  by 
the  expedition.  Their  report,  made 
June  9,  1806,  stated  that  the  zoologi- 
cal specimens  were  more  than  100,- 
000  in  number,  including  upward 
of  3,500  new  species;  credited  Peron 
and  Lesueur  with  discovering  "more 
new  animals  than  all  the  travel- 
ing naturalists  of  modern  days"; 
and  declared  that  the  drawings 
and  paintings,  1,500  in  number, 
formed  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  precious  series  known.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  representations  of  ani- 
mals, Lesueur  brought  back  others, 
giving  in  great  detail  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  various 
races  met  with  and  their  modes  of  life,  besides  views 
of  localities  where  explorations  were  carried  on. 
At  the  request  of  the  government  they  now  set  about 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  their  voyage,  the 
editing  being  assigned  to  Peron,  while  Lesueur  had 
charge  of  the  atlas;  and  in  1807,  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Voyage  de  Decouvertes  aux  Terres  Australes" 
appeared.  In  1810  Peron  died,  bequeathing  his 
manuscript  to  Lesueur,  and  expecting  him  to  com- 
plete the  second  volume,  a  few  chapters  of  which 
had  been  written;  but  this  Lesueur  was  unwilling  to 
do,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  one  of  the 
naval  officers  of  the  expedition,  Capt.  Louis  Frey- 
cinet,  the  second  volume  appearing  in  1816.  An- 
other work  had  been  projected  by  Peron  and 
Lesueur,  on  the  MedusK;  but  this  plan  came  to 
naught,  partly  in  consequence  of  Lesueur's  untimely 
death.  In  1815,  William  Maclure,  the  geologist,  at 
that  time  residing  ia  Paris,  invited  Lesueur  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  United  States  by  the  way  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  anxious  to  make 
investigations,  and  in  consequence  the  zoology  of 
North  America  became  enriched  by  Lesueur's 
labors.  After  visiting  the  middle  states  and  parts 
of  New  England,  the  friends  settled  in  Philadelphia 
in  1816,  and  there  Lesueur  engaged  in  teaching 
drawing  and  painting.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  was  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  for  his  learning  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. Unwillingly,  and  solely  from  a  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  his  patron,  Maclure,  who  was  inter- 
ested with  Robert  Owen  in  founding  a  socialistic 
community,  he  emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1825,  and 
became  one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Harmony.  He 
continued  his  researches  there,  and  after  the  failure 
of  the  colony,  remained  at  the  settlement  several 
years— until  1837.  Then,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  pension  granted  liim  for  his  services 
m  connection  with  Peron  would  be  withheld  unless 
he  returned  to  France,  he  departed  for  New  Orleans 
and  thence  for  his  native  country.  He  resided  in 
Paris  until  the  year  1845,  and  then  was  appointed 
curator  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  recently 
established  at  Havre.  In  addition  to  papers  written 
in  association  with  Peron  and  others,  Lesueur  pub- 


lished forty-three  of  which  he  was  sole  author,  in 
the  "Journal  de  Physique,"  the  "Journal"  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  and  other  periodicals.  Most 
of  these  dealt  with  fishes,  molluscs,  and  other 
aquatic  animals.  The  most  important  memoir  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  one  on  the  suckers, 
which  he  had  grouped  as  the  genus  catostomus, 
illustrated  with  admirable  figures  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  him.  He  died  at  Havre,  Dec.  13,  1846. 
BTJTLEE.,  Edward  Crompton,  diplomat,  jour- 
nalist and  author,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass., 
Aug.  30,  1853,  son  of  Rev.  William  Butler,  D.D., 
and  Julia  Anne  (Crompton)  Butler,  the  former  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  the  latter  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. Other  members  of  this  family  are  Rev.  Dr. 
John  W.  Butler,  treasurer  of  the  Mexican  mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  two  sisters, 
Julia  and  Clementina.  When  only  two  years  of 
age,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  through  the 
thrilling  scenes  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India,  his 
father  being  then  engaged  in  founding  the  Methodist 
mission  in  that  country.  The  child  was  carried  for 
safety  from  Bareilly  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Nynee  Tal  in  the  Himalayas.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  lived  for  two  years 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Methodist  Church.  While  there  he 
attended  the  Boston  Latin  and  Military  School;  later 
he  studied  at  the  seminary  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  In  1872 
he  entered  the  wholesale  drygoods  house  of  A.  T. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  as  a  salesman,  and 
the  following  year  went  to  Mexico,  accompanying 
his  father,  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  that  country, 
to  superintend  the  incipient  Methodist  mission  work. 
Mr.  Butler  took  charge  of  the  mission  press, 
established  in  the  ancient  Fjanciscan  convent  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  conducted  that  business  for 
several  years.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1877,  he'  did  newspaper  work  in  Bay  City,  Mich. , 
and  later  on  at  Deadwood,  Dak.,  on  the  "  Daily 
Pioneer,"  owned  at  that  time  by  Capt.  Robert  Adams 
of  Star-route  fame.  A  year  later  (1881)  Mr.  Butler 
went  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  for  nearly  three  years 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  "  Star."  Re- 
turning in  1884  to  Mexico,  he  was  a  member  of  the  city 
staff  of  the  "  Two  Republics"  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  corresponded  with  the  Providence 
"Journal,"  the  Detroit  "Evening  News,  "and  other 
American  papers,  and  later  on  contributed  to  the 
"  Daily  Anglo-American,"  published  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  In  March,  1886,  Mr.  Butler  entered  the  service 
of  the  United  States  legation  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
clerk  and  translator.  His  promotion  was  unusually 
rapid,  and  on  Aug.  35, 1893,  although  a  Republican,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  by  Pres.  Cleve- 
land. For  ten  years  he  was  connected  with  the  legation, 
rising  to  the  capacity  of  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim, 
having  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  aggregate  been  at 
the  head  of  the  legation.  He  was  successful  in  win- 
ning the  good  will  of  the  Mexican  government  and 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  during  his  diplomatic  career.  On  Feb. 
1,  1896,  Mr.  Butler  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
American  legation,  and  re-entered  his  favorite  work, 
joining  the  city  staff  of  the  "Mexican  Herald,"  the 
largest  and  most  influential  newspaper  in  the  adjoin- 
ing republic.  He  is  now  preparing  matei'ial  for  a 
work  on  Mexico,  and  his  connection  for  twenty  years 
with  public  men  and  affairs  in  that  country,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish,  and  his  pro- 
nounced literary  ability  have  fitted  him  to  give  to 
the  world  what  promises  to  be  valuable  and  readable 
Mexican  literature.  In  1879  he  was  married  to  Lin- 
nie,  daughter  of  George  B.  Smith,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Detroit,  Mich.  They  have  had  twfl  daugh- 
ters, Julia  Alice,  who  died  in  Mexico  in  1887,  and 
Florence    Jackson,    a    child    of   unusual,  musipal 
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pvomise.  Their  home  in  Mexico  is  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous for  artists  and  musicians,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  are  distinguislied  for  tlieir  liospilality. 

KNOWIiTON  (or  KnouUon),  Luke,  jurist  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1738.  He  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
Frencli  and  Indian  war.  In  1773  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  New  York  in  the  disputed 
territory'which  is  now  Cumberland  county,  Vt.,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  purchased  a  New  York  title 
to  lands  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  where  he  settled.  These 
circumstances  naturally  made  him  support  the  New 
York  claims  during  the  ensuing  straggle  for  juris- 
dictory  rights  between  Vermont  and  New  York. 
Newfane  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  May,  1774, 
and  Knowlton  then  becoming  town  clerk,  held  the 
office  for  sixteen  years.  In  1780  he  and  Ira  Allen 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia  as  agents  for  the  two  states 
before  congress,  and  there  arrived  at  an  agreement 
regarding  the  controversy,  which,  as  Ira  Allen  prom- 
ised, should  "  be  honorable  to  those  who  had  been  in 
favor  of  New  York."  From  June,  1776,  to  June, 
1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  county 
committee  of  safety.  Throughout  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  was  ostensibly  an  adherent  of  the  patriot 
cause,  but  being  suspected  of  holding  communication 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Loyalists,  he  narrowly  escaped 
prosecution  as  a  traitor.  Diuing  the  Haldimand  in- 
trigue in  1783  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Knowlton 
and  Col.  Samuel  Wells  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  were  act- 
ing as  emissaries  to  forward  letters  between  the 
British  commander  in  Canada  and  British  agents  in 
New  York  city,  but  Knowlton  explained  this  action  as 
necessitated  by  the  nonparticipant  policy  then  being 
pursued  by  Vermont,  which  was  not  determined  as 
to  its  attitude  toward  the  union  of  the  states.  An 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Knowlton  and  Wells  was 
accordingly  issued  by  congress,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  escape  into  Canada,  but  in  less  than  a  year 
Knowlton  returned  to  his  home  at  Newfane.  Thence 
he  was  forcibly  carried  off  to  Massachusetts  by  a 
company  of  New  Yorkers  of  American  sympathies, 
but  escaped  before  his  captors  could  be  overtaken  by 
a  relief  party  which  was  immediately  sent  after  him. 
He  afterwards  prosecuted  his  assailants  for  kidnap- 
ping, but  the  court  refused  to  hold  them.  John  A. 
Graham  ascribes  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Newfane 
to  "Mr.  Luke  Knowlton,  a  leading  character  and  a 
man  of  great  ambition  and  enterprise,  of  few  words, 
but  possessed  of  great  quickness  and  perception  and 
an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of 
which  he  is  a  perfect  judge."  He  was  nicknamed 
"  St.  Luke"  by  his  associates,  on  account  of  his  grave 
demeanor  and  his  widespread  charities.  Judge 
Knowlton  was  married,  Jan.  5,  1760,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  Holland,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
His  descendants  have  become  distinguished,  some  in 
the  United  States,  and  some,  who  settled  in  Canada, 
in  the  public  affairs  of  that  country.  He  died  at 
Newfane,  Nov.  13,  1810. 

BRADLEY,  Jonathan  Dorr,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Westminster,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  in  1803,  son  of 
William  Czar  Bradley,  and  grandson  of  Senator 
Stephen  Roe  Bradley.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  Mark  Richards.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College;  studied  law  under  his  distinguished  father, 
and  practiced  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  until  1833, 
when  he  removed  to  Brattleboro.  His  reputation 
at  the  bar  soon  rivaled  that  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, and  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the 
profession  in  Vermont.  Quick,  decisive,  witty  and 
unusually  brilliant  in  repartee,  his  speeches  were  as 
charming  as  they  were  convincing,  and  the  qualities 
which  brought  him  success  as  a  law;^er  made  him 
an  exceedingly  pleasing  conversationalist.  He  cared 
little  for  politics,  or  for  the  ordinary  run  of  business 


or  for  money-making,  his  intellectual  tastes  inclining 
him  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  intricacies  of  legal 
lore,_  and  in  literature  and  science:  he  was  also  a 
versifier  of  merit;  his  occasional  satiric  pieces  being 
particularly  brilliant.  In  1856,  however,  he  took 
part  in  the  state  house  debate  as  a  representative  of 
Brattleboro  in  the  state  legislature,  and  he  was  sev- 
eral times  nominated  for  congress.  The  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  railroad  project  engaged  his 
coBperation  and  he  served  on  the  first  hoard  of 
directors  of  the  company.  E.  P.  Walton  writes  of 
him:  "  His  reading  was  extensive  and  recAcrcAe,  his 
memory  was  retentive,  his  style  of  conversation  was 
playful  and  captivating,  and  always  appropriate  to 
his  theme;  his  perceptions  were  quick  and  vivid,  his 
illustrations  apt  and  beautiful,  and  his  whole  air  and 
manner  reminded  us  of  the  school  of  elder  times,  in 
which  he  had  his  training."  He  was  married  at 
Bellows  Falls,  in  1839,  to  Susan  Grossman,  and  had 
four  sons.     He  died  in  September,  1863. 

EMMONS,  Ebenezer,  geologist,   was  born  at 
Middlefield,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  May  16,   1799, 
son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Mack) Emmons,  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  divine,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D., 
and  descendant  of  an  early  settler  of  Connecticut. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  between  home  duties 
and  attending  school  he  found  a  little  time,  when  a 
boy,  to  spend  in  collecting  insects  and  minerals,  a 
taste  he  developed  early.    He  was  sent  to  Plainfield, 
Mass. ,  to  study  under  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  there,  who  was  famed  as 
an   educator,  and  had  at  various  times,  as  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  pupils,  William  CuUen  Bryant, 
John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  and  James  Henry  Coffin, 
the  meteorologist.     From  Plainfield  he  went  to  Wil- 
liams College,  where  he  had  as  instructors  in  science 
Amos  Eaton  and  Chester  Dewey,  and  was  graduated 
in  1818.     He  then  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  at  Troy,  N  Y. ,  and  was  graduated  in 
1836.     In  the  same  year  he  published  a  "Manual  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  "  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
the  institute.    He  now  studied  medicine  at  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  School,  and  settled  as  a  practitioner  in 
Chester,  Mass. ;  but  in  1838  removed  to  Williamstown, 
and  in  the  same  year  ivas  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  che^nistry  in 
the  college.     In  1833  his  depart- 
ment was  broadened,  a  chair  of 
natural  history  being  founded,  but 
he  was  retained  at  its  head  and 
remained  professor  of  mineralogy 
and    geology  after  the   depart- 
ment was  divided,  in  1859,  serv- 
ing until  his  death.     From  1830 
until  1839  he  held  the  additional 
position  of  junior  professor  in  the 
Rensselaer    Institute.     Dr.  Em- 
mons carried  on,  at  the  same  time, 
an  extensive  practice,  and  rose 
to  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
Berkshire  county.     In  1836  he 
became  connected  with  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  New  York  state,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Marcy.   He  chose  the  second  district, 
which  included  the  Adirondack  mountains,  partly 
because  that  region  abounded  in  minerals;  partly 
because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  verify  certain 
conclusions  propounded  by  Prof.  Eaton  in  his  lectures 
at  Williams  College.     These  related  to  a  series  of 
stratified  rocks,  constituting  a  subordinate  range  of 
the  Appalachian  svstem,  and  including  the  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  and  Vermont  limestones.     Prof.  Emmons,  in 
his  geological  report  published  in  1843,  claimed  that 
this  system  of  rocks,  which  he  named  the  Tacomc, 
after  the  ranee  to  which  belong  Mt.  Yf  ashington  aud 
Greylock,  in  Massachusetts,  underlaid  and  was  older 
than  the  Silurian  system.   This  opened  a  controversy 
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with  other  geologists  that  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  he  was  denounced  and  ridiculed 
unmercifully;  hut  his  conclusions  were  strengthened 
by  later  discoveries  and  are  now  accepted,  in  part 
at  least,  by  nearly  all  American  geologists.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1843,  by  appointment  of  Gov.  Seward, 
Prof.  Emmons  became  custodian  of  the  collections 
made  by  the  survey,  which  had  been  arranged  by 
Prof.  Vanuxem  and  Prof.  Hall  at  Albany,  and  aided 
the  latter  in  completing  the  work  in  agriculture  and 
paleontology.  In  1843  he  gave  up  paleontology 
to  devote  himself,  by  appointment,  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  agricultural  resources  of  New  York  state, 
and  published  five  reports  (1846-54),  treating  of  the 
geology,  climate,  soils,  agricultural  products,  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  allied  subjects.  He  re- 
signed his  custodianship  in  1848,  and  about  the  year 
1851  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  North  Carolina, 
and,  besides  "  determining  the  probable  age  of  the 
red  sandstone  belt  that  stretches  from  the  Connecticut 
valley  to  North  Carolina,"  made  important  dis- 
coveries of  fossils  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  Deep 
and  Dan  rivers.  Three  volumes  of  reports  were 
published  (1856-60),  one  of  these  relating  to  the 
geology  of  the  midland  counties ;  the  other  two  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  eastern  counties  and  to  the 
science  of  agriculture  in  general.  His  published 
writings  not  already  mentioned  are  :  "  Zoology  of 
Massachusetts  "(1840),  dealing  with  the  quadrupeds  ; 
' '  American  Geology  "  (1855) ;  "  Manual  of  Geology  " 
(1859).  His  name  is  borne  by  one  of  the  Adirondack 
peaks  and  by  the  highest  summit  of  East  mountain, 
in  the  Berkshire  hills.  Prof.  Emmons  was  married 
at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1818,  to  Maria  Cone, 
who,  with  a  son  and  two  daughters,  survived  him. 
He  remained  in  North  Carolina  after  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  died  in  Brunswick  county,  in  that 
state,  Oct.  1,  1863. 

PHELAN,  James,  California  pioneer  and 
banker,  was  born  in  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  April 
23, 1831.  When  hardly  six  years  of  age,  he  came  with 
his  father  to  New  York,  where  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools.  Thus 
equipped,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  merchant,  doing  business  with 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans, 
and  climbed  step  by  step  to  a  height 
of  financial  success  that  eventually 
made  his  name  the  synonym  of 
financial  strength  on  both  sides 
of  the  continent.  In  Cincinnati, 
in  1848,  he  i-ead  the  confirmatory 
news  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  once  determined  to 
seek  there  a  new  field  for  his  op- 
erations. Closing  out  business  af- 
fairs in  the  older  states,  and  select- 
ing a  large  stock  of  such  goods  as 
seemed  most  desirable  for  the  new 
market,  he  shipped  them  on  three 
different  vessels  bound  for  Califor- 
nia. He  himself  took  passage  on 
the  schooner  El  Dorado  for  Chagres,  intending  to 
reach  San  Francisco  via  Panama  in  time  to  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  his  goods.  At  Chagres  he  was  stricken 
.  down  with  fever  and  for  three  weeks  was  danger- 
ously ill,  but  his  vigorous  constitution  permitted  a 
speedy  recoveiy.  At  Panama  he  took  passage  on 
the  steamship  Panama,  and  reached  San  Francisco 
on  Aug.  18, 1849.  His  brother  Michael  had  preceded 
him,  liaving  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  June  13th 
with  the  party  which  had  been  organized  by  David 
C.  Broderick.  With  him  he  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  style  of  J.  &  M.  Phelan,  and  moved 
steadily  on  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  interrupted 
only  by  the  great  fires  of  1850-51,  in  which  they  were 
heavy  losers.     Their  business,  however,  had  been  so 


well  conducted,  that  new  stocks  of  goods  were  always 
afloat  and  near  port,  and  their  affairs  were  yet  in 
good  condition  for  regaining  their  losses.  Michael 
Phelan  died  in  1858,  but  the  business  was  carried  on 
without  interruption.  Mr.  Phelan  was  ever  reaching 
out  in  all  directions,  and  engaging  in  new  commer- 
cial ventures,  all  planned  with  rare  judgment.  In 
1863-64  he  made  extensive  purchases  of  California 
wool,  which  he  shipped  to  New  York,  and  realized 
very  large  profits.  In  1865  he  entered  the  wheat 
trade,  and  was  one  of  the  first  capitalists  in  the  state 
to  commence  its  shipment  to  New  York  and  foreign 
markets.  He  continued  in  this  business  until  1869, 
when ,  having  amassed  a  large  capital,  which  called  for 
constant  care  and  for  prudent  and  profitable  invest- 
ment, he  retired  from  his  commercial  pursuits  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  real  estate  and  finance. 
In  1870,  with  $3,000,000  capital,  he  organized  the 
First  National  Gold  Bank,  now  the  First  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  soundest  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  was  made  its  first  president.  He 
was  also  interested  in  the  American  company  which 
contracted  for  the  dredging  work  on  the  Panama 
canal.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  outcome  of 
that  great  enterprise,  Mr.  Phelan's  sagacity  was  again 
vindicated,  when  the  stock,  selling  at  first  at  $20 
per  share,  in  five  years  paid  $335  per  share  in  divi- 
dends. In  1883  he  completed  on  land  which  he  had 
owned  since  1854,  the  imposing  structure  known 
as  the  Phelan  Building.  His  investments  in  real 
estate  in  New  York  city  and  in  various  towns  in 
California  were  very  extensive,  and  many  handsome 
edifices  in  interior  cities  were  erected  by  his 
enterprise.  In  1889,  with  James  G.  Fair  and  other 
well  known  capitalists,  he  organized  the  new  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  with  $1,000,000 
capital.  Mr.  Phelan  was  a  public  spirited  citizen 
and  noted  for  unostentatious  charities.  He  be- 
queathed large  sums  in  his  will  to  various  worthy 
institutions.  He  was  married,  in  June,  1859,  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kelly  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage  was  a  son  and 
two  daughters.     He  died  in  December,  1892. 

PHEIiAN,  James  Duval,  capitalist,  was  born 
in  San  Francisco,  April  20,  1861,  son  of  James  Phe- 
lan. He  was  graduated  at  St.  Ignatius'  College  in 
1881,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  served  as  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  second  brigade 
of  the  national  guard  of  California  and  on  the  staff 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bohemian  Club  and  is  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  California  world's  fair  commission  at 
Chicago,  1893,  charged  with  the  expenditure  of 
$300,000  for  the  state  display;  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  Midwinter  International  exposition  held  in 
San  Francisco,  1894;  served  as  president  of  its 
congress  auxiliary  and  presided  on  the  opening  day. 
He  has  written  on  social  and  political  subjects  for 
the  magazines,  and  is  wellkriown  as  a  public  speaker. 
His  career  has  been  active  and  successful.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
and  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank,  he  is  also 
prominent  in  the  financial  life  of  California.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

DAY,  Bicliard  Edwin,  poet,  was  born  at 
Granby,  Oswego  CO.,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 1853,  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  who  in  early  life  had  come  to  America  from 
Somersetshire,  England.  He  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  knowing  only  its  peaceful  monotony  until 
that  was  broken  upon  by  the  civil  war,  and  his  father 
hurried  off  to  tlie  battle-field.  The  exciting  stories 
he  then  heard  seem  first  to  have  awakened  the  boy's 
poetical  powers,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  began 
writing  verses  in  a  decidedly  patriotic  strain.     In  the 
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meantime  he  was  attending  scliool  occasionally  and 
making  himself  useful  on  the  farm.  When  he  had 
progressed  sufficiently  in  his  studies,  he  took  his 
turn  at  teaching  the  district  school,  and  between  his 
farm  work  and  teaching  was  able  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  continue  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  however,  he  was  graduated  at 
Falley  Seminary,  in  the  village  of  Fulton,  and  en- 
tered Syracuse  University.  There  he  pursued  a 
classical  course,  and  also  devoted  a  share  of  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  to  continuing  his  essays  in  poetical  compo- 
sition. In  1877  he  received  his  degree,  and  spent 
the  following  year  teaching  in  a  private  school,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
poems,  under  the  title  of  "Lines  in  the  Sand." 
After  that,  the  opportunity  having  offered,  he  en- 
tered the  profession  of  journalism,  becoming,  in 
1879,  assistanteditor  of  the  "Northern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate," and  in  1880  associate  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Standard,"  both  of  Syracuse.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  journalist,  and  at  the  same  time  has  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  a  higher  class  of  literary  pro- 
duction. In  1880  he  published  "Thor:  A  Lyrical 
Drama  " ;  "  Lyrics  and  Satires  "  appeared  in  1883, 
and  in  1888  a  volume  of  "Poems."  This  last 
brought  the  poet  suddenly  before  the  literary 
world;  as  a  critic,  writing  for  the  "New  York 
Journalist "  said,  it  "  received  higher  praise  from 
the  American  press  than  perhaps  any  other  volume 
of  recent  poetiy  in  this  country.  The  high  quality 
of  the  verse,"  continues  the  writer,  "  in  imaginative 
strength  and  graceful  and  appropriate  imagery  was 
especially  dwelt  upon,  and  more  than  one  critic  was 
not  backward  in  ranking  some  of  the  lines  among 
the  very  best  in  our  literature.  In  fact,  Mr.  Day's 
last  book  immediately  established  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  poets,  though  perhaps  less  notori- 
ety has  attended  his  muse  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  of  our  rhymers  who  have  done 
work  equally  good.  This  is  partly  due  to  Mr.  Day's 
offering  but  little  verse  to  the  magazines,  and  partly 
to  the  reflective  character  of  most  of  his  verse,  which 
is  'caviare  to  the  general.'  In  these  poems,  always 
thoughtful  and  written  in  a  strong  moral  tone,  is  to 
be  found  a  rich  vein  of  originality:  developed  with 
a  careful,  yet  warm  and  plastic  art."  Many  such 
appreciative  notices  welcomed  the  volume  both  on  its 
appearance,  and  as  reader  after  reader  discovered  and 
enjoyed  its  contents.  Mr.  Day,  although  not  an 
active  politician,  adheres  to  the  Democratic  party. 

PINKNEY,  Ninian,  soldier  and  author,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1776.  Like  his  brother, 
William  Pinkney,  he  was  a  firm  patriot,  and  took  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  army  in  1799  as  a  lieutenant. 
During  the  war  of  1813  he  won  repeated  promotions, 
finally  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  April,  1807, 
he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and  from  there  proceeded  to 
Calais,  which  was  his  starting-point  for  atrip  through 
France,  in  company  with  delightful  companions,  and 
by  roads  little  known  to  foreigners.  In  1809  he 
published  an  account  of  his  trip,  in  a  work  entitled 
"Travels  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  the  Interior 
of  the  Provinces  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  in  the 
years  1807  and  1808,  by  a  route  never  before  per- 
formed, being-along  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Isere 
and  the  Garonne,  through  the  greater  part  of  their 
course,  made  by  permission  of  the  French  govern- 
ment." The  book  was  published  in  London,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  "Book  for  a  Corner,"  tells  that 
"  It  set  all  the  idle  worid  to  going  to  France  to  live 
on  the  charming  banks  of  the  Loire."  It  is  said  by 
critics  to  have  little  historical  value,  but  they  find  its 
charm  in  the  sprightly  accounts,  distinctly  GaUican 
in  style,  of  the  pretty  giris  and  quaint  characters, 
whom  the  author  met,  and  the  charming  conversa- 


tions'he  held  with  his  American  companions  on  the 
excursion.  Mr.  Pinkney  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dec.  16,  1825. 

ARTHUR.  Timothy  Shay,  author  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1809. 
In  1817  his  parents  removed  to  Baliimore,  Md.,  and 
there  his  early  youth  was  spent.  He  received  little 
schooling,  but  was  intellectually  inclined,  and  edu- 
cated himself  by  careful  reading  in  his  leisure  time. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade, 
but  when  he  had  mastered  it  his  sight  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it;  then  for  three  years  he 
was  a  clerk.  In  1833  he  went  to  the  West  as  represen- 
tative of  a  banking  company,  but  in  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  having  already 
become  known  as  a  writer  of 
fugitive  articles,  he  then  be- 
came editor  of  the  Baltimore 
"Athenaeum."  His  writings 
were  popular,  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  publish  independent- 
ly, beginning  a  literary  career 
of  unusual  productiveness.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1853  he  founded 
there  "Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine," of  which  he  was  editor 
until  his  death.  His  stories,  of 
which  he  produced  more  than 
one  hundred,  are  of  moral  in- 
tent, and  were  exceedingly 
popular  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England  on  this  ac- 
count. The  best  known  are: 
"Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room"; 
"Six  Nights  with  the  Wash- 
ingtonians";  "Library  for  the  Household  "  in  twelve 
volumes;  "Steps  to  Heaven";  and  "  Three  Years  in 
a  Man-Trap,  a  Temperance  Story,"  of  which  over 
35,000  copies  were  circulated  within  twelve  months 
of  its  first  appearance.  It  was  afterwards  drama- 
tized, and  in  that  form  proved  equally  successful. 
Mr.  Arthur  also  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  a  series  of  popular  histories  of  the  various 
states  in  the  Union.  He  was  said  to  be  a  follower  of 
Swedenborg.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
6,  1885. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  William,  soldi6r,  statesman 
and  jurist,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.,  in  1758.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  settled  at 
London,  N.  H.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  enlisted  in  the  Ameiican  army,  served  as  an 
orderly  sergeant  and  was  one  of  seven  out  of  a  com- 
pany of  seventy  who  survived  the  Canada  expedition. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  and 
the  battle  of  Bennington.  About  1780  he  settled  in 
Peacham,  Vt.,  and  was  useful  as  town  clerk  for 
twelve  years  and  clerk  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town. 
From  1785  to  1796  and  from  1805  to  1808  he  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  state  legislature  ;  he  was  a 
councillor  from  1796  to  1803,  and  he  also  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  from  1787  to  1808  as  chief 
justice  of  Caledonia  county.  In  1802  and  again  in 
1808  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  in  each  case  served 
one  term.  In  1813-14  he  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Vermont,  with  Martin  Chittenden  as  governor, 
but  after  that  the  Federalist  party,  to  which  he  be- 
lono-ed,  declined  in  power,  and  although  he  and 
Chiltenden  were  again  candidates  for  office,  they 
failed  of  election.  In  1800  he  was  presidential 
elector  and  cast  his  vote  for  Adams.  He  was  active 
in  religious  and  educational  matters,  serving  for 
fifteen  years  as  president  of  the  Caledonia  County 
Bible  Society,  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Peacham 
Academy.  His  son,  William  A.,  was  professor  of 
languages  at  Dartmouth.  He  died  at  Peacham,  "Vt. 
Sept.  37,  1838, 
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SAWYER,  Edwin  Forrest,  astronomer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  16,  1849,  son  of  Thomas 
Jeff-erson  and  Elizabeth  D.  (Hall)  Sawyer.  On  his 
mother's  side  the  family  was  of  Quaker  stock,  and 
came  to  America  about  1650.  The  Sawyers  settled 
in  Massachusetts  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Parker,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  general  court  in  1779-80, 
and  his  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Sawyer,  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Sawyer  received  a  good 
general  education,  but  being  prevented  from  taking  a 
college  course  by  failing  health,  he  changed  his  plans 
and  accepted  a  clerksnip  in  the  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank  of  Boston.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  paying 
teller,  and  has  made  that  institution  his  business  home. 
His  naturally  scientific  mind  led  him  to  take  up  the 
study  of  astronomy  in  the  branch  of  meteoric  phe- 
nomena, in  which  science  he  became  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  active  amateur  observers  in  America. 
He  organized  a  corps  of  observers  who  cooperated 
with  him,  and  thus  added  largely  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  supposed  erratic  wanderers  of  the  solar  system. 
In  1876  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  observation  of 
variable  stars,  an  almost  neglected  branch  of  astro- 
nomical investigation.  The  close  watching  and  un- 
ceasing care  necessary  to  determine  the  brightness  of 
the  object,  requiring  in  many  cases  months,  and  even 
yeai-s,  before  any  change  is  apparent  in  these  ehisive 
stars,  was  a  work  that  required  just  the  character 
elements  possessed  by  Mr.  Sawyer.  His  work  in 
this  line  placed  him  at  the  very  head  among  the  vari- 
able star  authorities  of  the  world.  In  1893  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  magnitude  of  the  southern 
stars.  He  determined  the  magnitude  of  nearly  3, 500 
stars,  from  0°  to  30°  south  declination,  occupying 
in  this  work  six  years.  His  results  received  the  en- 
comiums of  the  scientific  men  of  the  world,  and  the 
catalogue  is  classed  as  the  best  photometric  work  of 
the  decade.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  Mr. 
Sawyer  discovered  eight  new  variable  stars,  with 
periods  ranging  from  a  day  to  380  days,  including 
two  of  the  rare  Algol  type.  In  1895  Mr.  Sawyer  had 
under  way  and  partially  finished  two  works  of  equal 
magnitude  and  importance:  a  revision  of  "Schon- 
f eld's  Southern  Durchmuste  "  from  7m  to  7ni8,  com- 
prising nearly  4,000  puny  stars,  and  of  the  latest 
published  photometiic  catalogue  of  Mailer  and 
Kempf,  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  also  com- 
prising some  4,000  stars.  The  observations  alone 
in  these  works  will  number  30,000.  In  1876  Mr. 
Sawyer  became  connected  with  the  Boston  Scien- 
tific Society,  and  has  held  all  the  offices,  including 
the  presidency.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  life  member  of  the 
Astronomische  Gesellschaft  of  Leipzig. 

KOWE,  Henry  Clark,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Fair  Haven,  now  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr.  33,  1851, 
son  of  Ruel  and  Abbie  (Gordon)  Rowe.  His  ances- 
tors were  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven, 
one,  Owen  Rowe,  having  been  the  owner  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  original  apportionment,  as 
shown  in  a  map  made  in  1641,  and  another,  Matthew 
Rowe,  recorded  a  member  of  the  colony  from  1644. 
Mr.  Rowe's  great-grandfather,  Ezra  Rowe,  and  the 
latter's  brother,  Matthew,  were  soldiers  in  the  revo- 
lution. His  grandfather,  Levi,  and  his  father,  Ruel 
Rowe,  were  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
identified  with  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
community.  Both  were  engaged  in  various  business 
enterprises,  one  being  the  shipment  of  oysters  to 
Canada,  New  York  and  the  West.  The  mother  of 
Henry  C.  Rowe  was  a  daughter  of  Washington  Gor- 
don of  North  Branford,  Conn.,  and  was  a  lady  of 
rare  intelligence  and  character.  By  the  sudden 
death,  resulting  from  accident,  of  Ruel  Rowe,  in 
May,  1868,  the  management  of  the  business  devolved 


upon  the  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     He  con- 
tinued the  western  shipments  for  one  season,  but  the 
competition  of  southern  points  of  shipment,  with 
their  natural  advantages  of  location,  for  the  western 
trade  decided  him  to  establish  a  new  trade  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  and,  what  was  much  more 
important,  to  originate  a  great  business  enterprise, 
namely,  to  propagate  oysters  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
deep  waters  of  Long  Island  sound — outside  of  the 
protection  of  the  harbors,  bays  and  reefs.  Mr.  Rowe 
is  the  pioneer  in  deep-water  oyster  culture  in  Long 
Island  sound,  he  having  taken  out  the  first  grant  of 
oyster  ground  in  these  waters  on  May  14, 1874.  The 
enterprise   met   with    many  discouragements   and 
much  opposition.     It  was  ridiculed  as  visionary  and 
impracticable,  and  violently  opposed  by  those  whose 
interests  lay,  or  seemed  to  lie,  in  other  directions. 
Much  legislation  and  much    adjudication  by  the 
courts  were  necessary  to  determine  the  rights  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut  and  the  shore  towns,  as  against 
the  state  of  New  York  and  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  oyster  growers  among  themselves.     From  1875 
until  the  present  time,  Mr.  Rowe  has  secured  such 
legislation  from  year  to  year  as  the  growth  of  the 
business  required.     In  pursuance  of  this  purpose, 
the  deep-water  oyster  grow- 
ers of  the  state  have,  during 
recent  years,  been  united  in 
an  organization,  of  which  Mr. 
Rowe  was  .elected   president 
on  its  inception.    He  has  been 
re-elected  to  that  office  each 
year  since.     Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude    of   the    industry 
may  be  derived  from  the  state- 
ment  that  at  present  (1897) 
he  is  the    owner  of   8,756.8 
acres  of  oyster  grounds,  staked 
out  into  lots,  some  of  it  miles 
from  land,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  under  water,   and 
employs  three   large   steam- 
ers in  cultivating,  protecting 
and    dredging   the    product, 
while  in  his  commodious  and 
specially  arranged  buildings  a 
great  number  of  hands  are  employed  at  shucking, 
packing  and  shipping.     During  the  year  1896  he 
planted,   according  to  the  official  returns,   2,830,- 
490    bushels    of  shells  and  other  material  on   his 
grounds.     Mr.  Rowe  has  made  a  careful  study  of  tlie 
propagation  and  culture  of  oysters  and  legislation  on 
oyster  subjects,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
these  questions.     The  cultivation  of  oysters  is  con- 
ducted upon  athoroughly  scientific  basis,  and  there- 
suit  is  that  the  oyster  industry  in  Long  Island  sound 
is  admitted  to  be  in  advance  of  that  in  any  other  part 
of  the    world.     He  has  written    many  important 
papers  on  this  subject,  among  them  the  article  upon 
the  oyster  industry  for  the  "  History  of  New  Haven , " 
published  in  1878,  and  one  read  before  the  interna- 
tional fisheries  congress  at  Chicago  in  1893.  As  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  harbor  of  the  New  Haven 
chamber  of  commerce,  he  has  recently  prepared  a 
memorial  to  congress,  containing  careful  statistics  of 
the  business  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  asking  for  ex- 
tensive improvements  for  New  Haven  harbor.     This 
memorial  has  been  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  city,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  next 
congress.     Mr.  Rowe  has  taken  part  in  many  public 
movements  in  matters  which  he  approved,  but  has 
never  sought  public  approbation.     He  is  very  inde- 
pendent, and  acts  alone  and  energetically,  even  if  he 
makes  enemies  b;^  so  doing.   These  qualities  have  re- 
sulted, however,  in  the  approval  of  those  who  have 
known  him  longest,  and  those  who  once  were  his 
opponents  now  select  him  to  protect  their  interests. 
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GRIFFIN,  Heueage    Mackenzie,  capitalist, 
■was  born  in  London,  England,  June  1,  1848,  son  of 
Alfred  and  Elizabeth  Sarah  (Sandey)  Griffin.     The 
Griffin  family  is  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  according 
to  the  old  chroniclers  is  descended  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Wales.     Que  brancli  settled  in  Cheshire  and 
another  in  the  time  of  King  John  in  Leicestershire  and 
Northamptonshire,  where  they  had  large  territorial 
possessions,  and  in  feudal  times  had  their  seat  at  Bray- 
brook  castle.  One  member  of  this  branch,  Sir  Edward 
Griffin,  was  attorney-general  to  Queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  his  descendant,  also  Sir  Edward,  was 
married  to  Lady  Essex,  heiress  of  the  great  house  of 
Howard,  became  treasurer  of  the  chamber  to  Charles 
II.,  and  was  created  by  James  I.  Lord  Griffin  of  Bray- 
brook.  The  father  of  Heneage  M.  Griffin  was  a  landed 
gentleman,  owning  the  estates  of  Brand  Hall,  Shrop- 
sbire,  and  Pell  Wall  Hall,  Staffordshire  ;  his  mother 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Capt. 
Sandey  of  the  royal  navy,  one 
of    Nelson's     olhcers    at    the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.     The  son 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  University,  and  subse- 
quently spent    two    years    in 
Prance  and  Spain.     When  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1867, 
his  elder  brother,  Marten  Har- 
court  Griffin,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  Mr.  Griffin  de- 
termined to  settle  in  the  United 
States.    Arriving  in  New  York 
city  in  the  summer  of  1872,  he 
was  within  four  days  of  his 
landing  offered  a  position  in  the 
banking-house  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.,  who  entrusted  him  with 
their  large  foreign  correspond- 
ence. During  Mr.  Griffin's  con- 
nection the  firm  was  engaged  in  the  vast  enterprises 
of  backing  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  and  placing  the  $300,000,000  government 
loan  of  five  per  cent,  bonds.     Their  failure  in  the 
memorable  panic  of  1873  determined  Mr.  Griffin  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  West,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1874  he  settled  in  Denver,  Colorado.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  residence  he  became  interested  in 
sheep  and  cattle  raising,  but  in  1876  he  embarked  in 
mining  near  Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  co.,  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Denver.   Here  lie  became  the  largest  in- 
dividual owner  of  mining  property,  having  sixty  or 
more  patented  claims.     One  group,  known  as  tlie 
"Seven-thirty,"  became  under liis  personal  direction 
one  of  the  leading  producei-s  of  the  state,  and  for 
twenty  years  continued  a  vast  daily  output  of  gold,  sil- 
verandlead.  Mr.  Griffin  also  owned  the  Burleigh  tun- 
nel  2  300  feet  long,  which  was  designed  to  cut  the 
"Seven-thirty"  mine  2,000  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  connection  has  not  yet  (1898)  been  completed 
In  1896  he  disposed  of  the  "  Seven-tliirty  "  group  and 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  his  real  estate  interests 
in  Denver,  wliere  as  eariy  as  1876  lie  had  acquired 
over  three  hundred  building-lots,  many  of  which  he 
still  holds.     Mr.  Griffin  lias  two  brothers  and  three 
sisters  surviving.    The  eldest.  Marten  Harcourt  Grif- 
fin of  Pell  Wall  Hall,  Staffordshire,  was  married  to 
Isabella  Elizabeth,   daugliter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
William  Henry  Spencer  and  granddaughter  of  Fran- 
cis Almeric,  first  Lord  Ciiurcliill,   a  descendant  of 
John  Churchill,  the  fighter,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Marlborough  by  Queen  Anne,  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.     By  tliis  lady  he  has  a  son,  Almeric  Ed- 
ward Spencer  Griffin,  lieutenant  Royal  Horse  artil- 
lery and  other  issue.     His  second  brother  is  'Town- 
-shend  Griffin,  late  Ueutenant  in  the  Royal  artillery, 
and  at  present  inspector  of  mines  and  public  build- 
ings in  Mashonaland.     His  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth 


Fanny  Griffin,  was  married  to  Col.  Arthur  Cory,  of 
the  Bengal  Staff  corps  ;  the  second,  Georgiana  Grif- 
fin, is  unmarried,  and  the  third,  Margaretta  Nonely 
Griffin,  is  the  wife  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Matthews,  of  the 
Bengal  Staff  corps.  Mr.  Griffin  is  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  a  member 
of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  a  member  of  the 
Denver  Club  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  of  the  Windham, 
Conservative  and  Piccadilly  clubs  of  London. 

MOSIER,  Joseph,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  Aug.  22,  1812.  He  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  for  many  years  before  his  circum- 
stances would  permit  of  following  his  native  taste 
for  an  artistic  career.  In  1845  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
fixing  his  residence  in  Rome,  he  first  studied  and 
afterwards  continued  to  reside  there  while  practicing 
his  art.  His  best  known  productions  are :  ' '  Esther  " ; 
"The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,"  of  which  he  made 
several  replicas;  companion  figures  executed  for  the 
Astor  Library,  in  New  York,  entitled,  "Tacite"  and 
"  Truth,"  and  "  Jephthah's  Daughter,"  exhibited  in 
London,  in  1866.  Among  his  other  works  are: 
' '  The  Peri " ;  "  Pocahontas  " ;  "  Rebecca  at  the  Well, " 
and  "Rizpah,"  the  last  a  seated  figure  holding  a 
torch  above  her  head. 

MANTON,  Benjamin  Dyer,  U.  S.  consul,  was 
born  in  Providence,   R.  I.,   May  10,   1829,   son  of 
Austis  P.   and    Salma   Manton.     He  is  eighth    in 
descent  from  Roger  Williams,  also  from  Mary  Dyer, 
who  was  hanged  for  her  Quaker  principles,  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  June  1,  1660.     Edward  Manton,  his 
early  ancestor,  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Roger 
Williams  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island.     Hav- 
ing received  a  common  school  education,  in  1844 
Benjamin  D.  Manton  went  to  sea,  and  in  1849  sailed 
for  California,  via  Cape  Horn.     He  afterwards  com- 
manded some  of  the  finest  clipper  ships  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  the  China  and  Australian 
trade,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.     He  was 
then  appointed  one  of  the  sixteen  volunteer  lieu- 
tenants authorized  by  congress;  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  S.  Relief,  seven  guns,  and  ordered 
to  the  squadron  of  Comm.  Du 
Pont,  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.    On 
leaving  the  squadron,  the  com-  ■ 
modore,  in  his  sailing  orders, 
wrote:  "I  avail  myself  of  this 
occasion  to    give    my    warm 
commendation    for   the  zeal, 
ability    and    readiness  which 
you  have  always  shown  while 
in  this   squadron."     He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  squad- 
ron of  Adm.  Farragut.     After 
receiving    an    lionorable    dis- 
charge from  the  navy,  he  built 
two  "steamships,  and  entering 
the   employ  of  the  Brazilian 
government,     carried     troops 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other 
ports  to  the  river   La    Plata 
during  the  Paraguayan  war. 
He  made  twenty-six  voyages, 
transporting  16,000  troops  without  loss  of  life.    Fol- 
lowing this  he  built  floating  dry  docks,  to  raise  ships 
from  the  water  for  repairs,  the  first  built  on  the  river 
La  Plata.     He  introduced  the  telephone  into  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  was  the  first 
to  construct  long  lines  in  South  America,  and  intro- 
duced electric  lighting  in  Uruguay.     In  later  years 
he  planted  vineyards,  and  has  had  large  areas  of 
land  in  wheat  cultivation.     Since  1869  he  has  been 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Colonia,  Uruguay. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  of  the  Shipmasters'  Association.     He  was 
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married  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  1,  1855,  to  Julia 
D.,  daughter  of  James  W.  and  Elizabeth  N.  Glad- 
ding, and  a  descendant  of  the  Wheaton  family  of 
hode  Island. 

RAYMOND,  Henry  Jarvis,  iournalist,  was 
born  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  34,  1820.  He  was  brought 
up  on  his  fatlier's  farm  ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  taught 
a  country  school,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1840.  Proceeding  at  once  to  New 
York  city  he  began  the  study  of  law,  maintaining 
himself  in  part  by  teaching  in  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary. But  coming  into  contact  with  Horace  Greeley, 
he  b(^gan  to  write  for  the  press,  and  when  the  New 
York  ' '  Tribune  "  was  established  in  April,  1841,  Ray- 
mond was  associated  with  the  enterprise.  He  de- 
veloped great  rapidity  and  skill  as  a  reporter,  em- 
ploying a  species  of  shorthand  peculiar  to^himself, 
and  showing  a  wonderful  memory,  most  auspicuously 
seen  in  his  reports  of  Dr.  Diouysius  Lardner's  scien- 
tific lectures,  from  which  reports  the  lectures  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  by  Greeley  &  McElrath, 
with  Dr.  Lardner's  certificate  of  their  accuracy. 
YoungRaymoud  alsoexhibited 
great  energyin  pi'ocuriug  ex- 
clusive news.  Eventually  his 
temperament,  which  was  more 
conservative  iDy  far  tlian  that  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  led  to  differences 
between  the  two,  and  in  1848 
he  left  the  "Tribune"  to  as- 
sume the  position  of  office  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  ' '  Courier 
and  Enquirer,"  under  Col.  J. 
Watson  Webb.  He  also  became 
the  literary  adviser  of  the  firm 
of  Harper  Bros.,  and  to  him 
(in  1850)  was  due  the  fourid- 
ing  of  "  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine."  For  this  he  wrote 
the  "Prospectus."  A  news- 
paper debate  which  he  had 
with  Horace  Greeley  on  Fou- 
rierism  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  Mr. 
Raymond's  articles  were  published  as  a  pamphlet. 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  periodicals  of 
Messrs.  Harper.  Li  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  by  the  Whigs,  and  there  distinguished 
himself  in  debate.  In  1850  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
assembly,  and  was  made  its  speaker.  He  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  promotion  of  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  school  and  canal  systems. 
In  1856  he  retired  from  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer," 
on  account  of  political  differences  between  him  and 
Col.  Webb.  The  winter  of  1850-51  was  spent  in 
Europe,  but  returning  to  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing season,  he  founded  the  New  York  "Times," 
whose  first  issue  appeared  Sept.  18,  1851,  and  this 
paper  he  made  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
country.  He  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of 
1852  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Whig  national 
convention ,  but  was  given  a  seat  as  a  delegate.  Ray- 
mond was  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  during  this 
convention  made  a  strong  speech,  setting  forth  the 
position  of  many  Northern  Whigs  upon  slavery  as 
it  was  related  to  public  questions  then  in  issue.  In 
1854  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1856  he  was  prominent  in  the 
organization  of  the  National  Republican  party,  draft- 
ing its  "  Address  to  the  People."  After  the  defeat 
of  Gen.  Fremont  in  his  canvass  for  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Raymond  declined  a  renoraination  for 
the  lieutenant  governorship  of  New  York.  The  next 
year  (1858)  he  favored  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  but  ulti- 
mately resumed  his  relations  with  the  Republican 
party.  In  1859  he  visited  Eiu-ope,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Franco- Austrian  campaign  in  Italy, 
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gaining  a  journalistic  triumph  by  the  early  publica- 
tion, in  New  York,  of  his  full  account  of  the  battle  of 
Solferino.  He  warmly  urged  the  nomination  of  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward  for  the  presidency  in  1860,  but 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the  Republican 
standard-bearer,  IMr.  Raymond  supported  him  effi- 
ciently, as  indeed  he  supported  the  national  govern- 
ment throughout  the  civil  war,  only  censuring  at 
times  what  he  regarded  as  a  hesitating  policy.  After 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21,  1861),  he  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government. 
During  this  year  (1861)  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  New  Ycjrk  legislature,  and  when  it  assembled 
was  made  its  speaker.  In  1863  he  was  defeated  by 
Gov.  Edwin  D.  Morgan  for  nomination  as  candidate 
for  the  XJ.  S.  senatorship  from  New  York.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  of  1864,  and  during  that 
year  was  elected  to  congress.  In  a  speech  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  Dec.  32,  1865,  he  main- 
tained that  the  southern  states  had  never  been  out 
of  the  Union.  He  was  now  sepa,rated  from  the 
majority  of  his  party,  and  gave  a  partial  support  to 
the  reconstmction  policy  of  Pres.  Andrew  John- 
son. He  took  part  in  convoking  the  Philadelphia 
loyalists'  convention  of  1866,  and  wrote  its  "Ad- 
dress and  Declaration  of  Principles."  During  that 
year  he  declined  to  be  renominated  for  congress,  and 
in  1867  also  declined  the  nomination  as  U.  8.  minister 
to  Austria,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Pres. 
Johnson.  He  now  devoted  himself  once  more,  and 
with  the  utmost  energy,  to  journalism,  which  he  ac- 
counted his  true  vocation,  but  in  1868  revisited 
Europe  with  his  family.  Mr.  Raymond  was  an 
assiduous  -yriter  for  thirty  years,  but  he  published 
only  one  book,  ' '  History  of  the  Administration  of 
Pi-esident  Lincoln"  (New  York,  1864).  A  revised 
edition,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  was  published  in  1865.  (See 
Augustus  Maverick,  '•'  H.  J.  Raymond  and  the  New- 
York  Press  for  Thirty  Years,"  Hartford,  1870.) 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  June  18,  1869. 

MAYO,  William  Startouck,  author,  was  born 
in  Ogdeusburg,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1812.  His  family 
on  both  sides  was  among  the  earliest  New  England 
colonists.  Rev.  John  "Mayo, 
from  wliom  he  was  descended, 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  South 
Church  in  Boston.  His  early 
education  was  received  in 
schools  at  Ogdeusburg  and 
Potsdam,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  College  of 
Phy.sicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  city  Here  he  was  gradu- 
ated M.D.  in  1833,  and  for 
some  years  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. Later,  however,  he 
abandoned  medicine,'  and  set 
out  for  a  tour  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  The  tr'-"  stopped 
short  with  the  Barbary  States 
and  Spain,  and  then  lie  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  began 
to  pubhsh  his  more  ambitious 
work.s,  which  had,  however,  been  preceded  by  a 
number  of  short  stories  contributed  to  magazines. 
His  books  are  of  a  wild  and  romantic  character,  and 
mirror  the  author's  delight  in  African  legends.  In 
1844  he  published  "Flood  and  Field:  A  Tale  of  Bat- 
tles on  Sea  and  Land";  "Kaloolah;  or,  Journeyings 
to  the  Djibel  Kumei"  (1849);  and  "The  Berber;  or, 
the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas"  (1850).  "Romance 
Dust  from  the  Historic  Placer"  (1851),  a  collec- 
tion of  his  short  stories;  and  "  Never  Again  "  (1873), 
a  satire  on  New  York  society. 
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Duncan,  William  A.,  educator.  III.  354. 
Duncan,  Wm.  Wallace,  bishop,  V.  483. 
Dunlap,  Robert,  merchant.  III.  304. 
Dunlap,  Robert  P.,  governor,  VI.  308. 
Dunlap,  William,  artist,  VI.  472. 
Danlop,  Joseph  E.,  journalist,  I.  216. 
Dunn,  Elias  B.,  meteorologist,  VI.  153, 
Dunn,  James  H.,  surgeon,  VI.  125. 
Dunn,  John  F.,  banker,  II.  55. 
Dunn,  William  McK.,  soldier,  IV.  224. 
Dunster,  Henry,  educator,  VI.  409. 
Du  Pont,  Alexis  I.,  manufacturer,  VI.  457. 
Du  Pont,  Alfred  V.,  manf'r,  VI.  456. 
Du  Pont,  Chas.  I.,  manufacturer,  VI.  455. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I.,  manufacturer, 
VI.  456 


Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  P.  S.,  statesman,  VI. 

454. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  V.  M.,  diplomat,  VI. 

465. 
Du  Pont,  Gideon,  planter,  VI.  464. 
Du  Pout,  Henry,  manufacturer,  VI.  457. 
Du  Pont,  Henry  A.,  soldier,  VI.  457. 
Du  Pont,  Samuel  F.,  naval  officer,  V.  50. 
Dupuy,  Eliza  Ann,  author,  VI.  200. 
Duraud,  Asher  B,,  artist,  IV.  408. 
Durand,  Henry  S.,  underwriter,  II.  204. 
Durand,  Marie,  singer,  VI.  21, 
Durant,  Henry,  educator,  VII.  228. 
Durant,  Henry  F.,  philanthropist,  VII.  327. 
Durbin,  John  P.,  educator,  VI.  429. 
Durfee,  Job,  jurist  and  poet,  VII.  414. 
Durfee,  Wm.  Franklin,  engineer,  VI.  248. 
Durfee,  Zoheth  S.,  manufacturer,  VI.  190, 
Durham,  John  S.,  U.  S.  minister,  IV.  408. 
Durivage,  Francis  A.,  author,  VIII.  237. 
Durkee,  Joseph  Harvey,  lawyer,  V,  302. 
Durrett,  Reuben  T.,  jurist,  II.  368. 
Durston,  Alfred  S.,  clergyman,  IV.  501. 
Durthaller,  Joseph,  priest,  IV.  116. 
Duryea,  Harmanus  B.,  lawyer,  VI.  103. 
Duryee,  Abram,  soldier,  V.  238. 
Duss,  John  Samuel,  trustee,  VII.  357, 
Dustin,  Hannah,  patriot,  VI.  24. 
Dutoher,  Silas  B.,  banker,  II.  174. 
Button,  Benjamin  F.,  merchant,  II.  335. 
Button,  Edward  P.,  publisher,  VI.  60. 
Duval,  Gabriel,  associate  justice,  II.  468. 
Duyal,  Henry  Rieman,  president.  III.  325. 
Duval,  Horace  Clark,  secretary,  I.  531, 
Duvall,  Alviji,  jurist,  VI.  14. 
Duyckinck,  Evert  A.,  author,  I.  431. 
Dwight,  John  S.,  musical  critic,  VIII.  444. 
Dwight,  Serene  E.,  educator,  VII.  406. 
Dwight,  Theodore  W.,  educator,  VI,  348. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  educator,  I.  168. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  educator,  I.  173. 
Dwyer,  Jeremiah,  manufacturer,  V.  300. 
Dyer,  Alexander  B.,  soldier,  IV.  179. 
Dyer,  Heman,  educator,  VI.  249. 
Dyer,  Oliver,  journalist.  III,  95. 


Eades,  Harvey  L.,  relig.  teacher,  VI.  203. 
Eads,  James  Buchanan,  engineer,  V.  134. 
Eagan,  John,Llawyer,  VIII.  126. 
Eagle,  Henry,  naval  offlcer.  III.  378. 
Eagle,  James  P.,  governor,  I.  465. 
Eakins,  Thomas,  artist,  V.  421. 
Fames,  Emma,  singer,  V.  404. 
Earley,  Wm.  Joseph,  clergyman,  V.  96. 
Early,  Charles,  merchant,  I.  395. 
Early,  Jubal  A.,  soldier,  IV.  137. 
Early,  Peter,  governor,  I.  222. 
Eastburn,  George,  educator,  II.  443. 
Eastburn,  Manton,  P.  E.  bishop,  VI.  15. 
Eastman,  Elaine  G.,  author,  VIII.  139. 
Eastman,  Joseph,  physician,  VII.  46. 
Easton,  Carroll  F.,  banker,  V.  503, 
Eaton,  Amos,  scientist,  V.  312. 
Eaton,  Benjamin  H.,  governor,  VI.  461. 
Eaton,  Charles  H.,  tragedian,  VI.  153. 
Eaton,  Dorman  B,,  lawyer,  VII.  413. 
-Eaton,  Edward  D.,  educator.  III.  185. 
Eaton,  George  Wash.,  educator,  V.  428. 
Eaton,  Horace,  governor,  VIII.  319. 
Eaton,  John,  educator,  VIII.  390. 
Eaton,  John  Henry,  statesman,  V,  396. 
Eaton,  Leonard  H.,  educator,  VIII.  841. 


Eaton,  Margaret  O'Neill,  VI.  391. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  educator,  VI.  409. 
Eaton,  Sherburne  Blake,  lawyer,  VII.  130. 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  colonial  gov.,  VI.  121. 
Eaton,  Wyatt,  artist,  VIII.  427. 
Eberhard,  Ernst,  musician,  V.  379. 
Eocleston,  Samuel,  archbishop,  I,  484. 
Eokford,  Henry,  naval  architect,  I,  360. 
Eckley,  Ephraim  B.,  soldier,  V.  470, 
Eddy,  Clarence,  organist,  VII.  427. 
Eddy,  Edward,  actor,  VI.  291. 
Eddy,  Luther  Devotion,  surveyor,  III.  85. 
Eddy,  Mary  B.  G.,  religionist.  III,  80. 
Eddy,  Samuel,  statesman,  VIII,  230. 
Eden,  Sir  Robert,  prop'ry  gov.,  VII.  337. 
Edes,  Robert  T.,  surgeon,  VIII.  312. 
Edgren,  August  H.,  educator,  VIII.  362. 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  electrician,  III.  441. 
Edmond,  William,  congressman,  II.  183. 
Edmonds,  Richard  H.,  journalist,  II.  149. 
Edmunds,  George  F.,  senator,  II.  386. 
Edsen,  E.  P.,  lawyer  and  author,  VII.  483. 
Edson,  Cyrus,  physician.  III.  368. 
Edwards,  Charles  J.,  insurance,  VI.  394. 
Edwards,  George  C,  manf'r,  VI.  109. 
Edwards,  Harry  S.,  author,  VIII.  86. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  educator,  II,  124. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  divine,  V.  464. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,2d.,  educator, VII.  169. 
Edwards,  Julian,  composer,  VII.  424. 
Edwards,  Morgan,  clergyman,  VIII.  30. 
Edwards,  Ninian,  governor,  V.  391. 
Eells,  Dan  Parmelee,  financier,  I.  430. 
Egan,  Michael,  B.  C.  bishop,  V.  369. 
Egan,  Patrick,  Irish  patriot,  V.  399. 
Eggleston,  Benjamin,  statesman,  IV.  466, 
Eggleston,Benj,  0.,  artist,  VIII.  434. 
Eggleston,  Edward,  author,  VI.  57. 
Eggleston,  George  Cary,  author,  I.  213. 
Eggleston,  Joseph,  congressman,  II.  397. 
Eggleston,  Joseph  E.,  jurist,  VII.  232. 
Egle,  William  H.,  historian,  VIII.  198. 
Egleston,  Azariah,  soldier,  III.  243. 
Egleston,  T.,  mining  engineer,  III.  244. 
Ehrhardt,  Julius  George,  oculist,  V.  113, 
Eickemeyer,  Rudolf,  inventor,  I.  184. 
Eiseman,  Benjamin,  merchant,  VII,  166. 
Ekin,  James  A.,  soldier,  V.  352. 
Elbert,  Samuel,  governor,  II,  13. 
Elbert,  Samuel  H.,  governor,  VI.  449. 
Elder,  WilliamHenry,B.G.bishop,V.  188. 
Eldredge,  Barnabas,  man'f'r,  VI.  89. 
Eldridge,  Charles  A.,  statesman,  IV.  38. 
Eleanor  Putnam,  pen-name,  Bates,  Harriet 

L.  v.,  VIII.  13. 
Election,  Manner  of  in  Wis.,  1. 466,  Keogh,  E. 
Electoral  Commission,  I.  33,  Strong,  W.|  I. 

34,  Bradley,  J.  P. 
Electrical  Development: 

Bell,  A.  G.,  VI.  331. 

Brush,  C.  F.,  IV.  455. 

Edison,  T.  A.,  III.  441. 

Gray,  E.,  IV.  463. 

Jackson,  C.  T.,  III.  98. 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  IV.  449. 

Rogers,  H.  J.,  IV.  453. 

Tesla,  N.,  VI.  398. 

Vail,  A.,  IV.  460. 

Westinghouse,  G. 
Electricity,  identification  with  lightning,  I, 

332,  Franklin,  B. 
Eli  Perkins,  pen-name,  Landon,  M.D.,  VI. 

27. 
Eliot,  Andrew,  clergyman,  VII.  448. 
Eliot,  Charles  Wm,,  educator,  VI.  421. 
Eliot,  John,  missionary,  II.  422, 
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Eliot,  Samuel,  educator,  III,  496 
EUcins,  Stephen  B.,  statesman,  I.  142, 
EUery,  Christopher,  senator,  V.  338. 
EUery,  Frank,  naval  officer,  V.  338. 
EUery,  William,  statesman,  VIII.  59. 
EUet,  Alfred  W.,  soldier,  IV.  360, 
Ellet,  Charles,  engineer,  IV.  360. 
EUet,  Charles  B.,  soldier,  IV,  360, 
ElUot,  Daniel  G.,  ornithologist,  V,  108. 
EUiott,  Eugene  S,,  lawyer,  II.  440. 
Elliott,  Ezekiel  B.,  electrician,  II,  254, 
Elliott,  Jesse  D,,  naval  officer,  VII.  39, 
EUiott,  Stephen,  P,  E.  bishop,  V,  425, 
EUiott,  Theodore  Bates,  lawyer,  II,  440. 
Ellis,  Charles,  educator,  V.  344, 
Ellis,  George  E.,  historian,  VIII.  18, 
Ellis,  Henry,  governor,  I.  491. 
Ellis,  John,  physician,  III.  135. 
ElUs,  John  WiUis,  governor,  IV,  427. 
Ellison,  WiUiam  H,,  educator  V,  396, 
EUsworth,  Ephraim  E,,  soldier,  IV.  166. 
Ellsworth,  OUver,  jurist,  I,  22, 
Elmer,  Ebenezer,  congressman,  V.  151. 
Elmer,  Lucius  Q,.  C,  jurist,  V.  151, 
Elson,  Louis  C,  musical  writer,  VIII,  449. 
Elverson,  James,  publisher,  II,  211. 
ElweU,  James  W.,  merchant,  IV,  172. 
Elwood,  Isaac  R,,  business  mgr.,  IV,  152. 
Ely,  Griswold  Lord,  merchant,  II,  36, 
Ely,  Smith,  lawyer,  VI.  494, 
Elzy,  Arnold,  soldier,  VI.  217. 
Emanuel,  David,  governor,  I.  221. 
Embree,  Elihu,  abolitionist,  VIII.  116, 
Emerson,  Luther  0.,  composer,  VII,  432. 
Emerson,  EalphW.,  philosopher,  III,  416. 
Emery,  Matt,  Gault,  architect,  V,  299. 
Emmet,  John  T,,  priest,  III,  372, 
Emmet,  Joseph  K,,  actor,  V.  144, 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  lawyer,  V.  63, 
Emmons,  Ebenezer,  geologist,  VIII,  477, 
Emmons,    George    F,,    naval    officer,   IV. 

182. 
Emmons,  Nathanael,  theologian,  V.  141, 
Emory  College,  Presidents  of: 

Candler,  W.  A,,  tenth,  I.  521. 

Few,  I,  A.,  first,  I,  517. 

Haygood,  A.  G,,  eighth,  I,  520, 

Hopkins,  I,  S,,  ninth,  I,  520, 

Longstreet,  A,  B,,  second,  I,  517. 

Means,  A,,  fourth,  I,  518. 

Pierce,  G,  F,,  third,  I,  518, 

Smith,  L,  M.,  siith,  I,  519, 

Smith,  0.  L,,  seventh,  I,  519. 

Thomas,  J.  E,,  fifth,  I,  519. 
Emory,  WiUiam  H,,  soldier,  IV,  336. 
Empie,  Adam,  educator,  III,  235. 
Endicott,  John,  colonial  governor,  V,  113. 
Endicott,  William  C,  statesman,  II,  406, 
Engelmann,  George,  botanist,  VI,  87, 
England,  John,  R.  C.  bishop,  V.  28, 
EngUsh,  Earl,  naval  officer,  V,  394, 
EngUsh,  George  W,,  insurance,  VII,  101, 
EngUsh,  Thomas  D,,  author,  IV.  322. 
Ennekiug,  John  J,,  artist,  V,  319, 
Ericsson,  John,  engineer,  IV,  46, 
Ernst,  Louis,  soldier,  IV,  96. 
Ernst,  Oswald  H,,  engimer,  IV,  36. 
Erskine,  John,  jurist,  II,  110. 
Erwin,  George  Z,,  lawyer,  III,  363, 
Espy,  James  Pollard,  scientist,  VI,  205. 
Essary,  John  T,,  lawyer,  VIII.  251, 
Essick,  Samuel  V,,  inventor,  III,  323, 
Estep,  Ephraim  J,,  lawyer,  VII,  447, 
Estey,  Jacob,  organ  manufacturer,  I,  215, 
Ethical  Cultm-e.Soeiety  for,  1,378,  Adler,F. 
EstiU,  John  H.,  journalist,  II,  43, 


Ettwein,  John,  Moravian  bishop,  V.  90. 
Eustace,  John  Skey,  soldier,  IV.  63, 
Eustis,  James  Biddle,  senator,  I,  462. 
Eustis,  WilUam,  statesman,  V.  372. 
Eustis,  WiUiam  H.,  lawyer,  VI.  118. 
Evans,  Augusta  J.,  IV.  457,  Wilson,  A, 
Evans,  Dudley,  manager,  VI.  167. 
Evans,  George,  senator,  VI,  353. 
Evans,  John,  governor,  VI.  445. 
Evans,  Oliver,  inventcw,  VI.  65. 
Evans,  Thomas  W.,  merchant.  III.  240. 
Evarts,  Jeremiah,  philanthropist,  II,  343. 
Evarts,  William  M,,  statesman.  III,  197, 
Everett,  David,  author  and  poet,  VII.  226. 
Everett,  Edwd.,  statesman,  VI.  179. 
Everett,  Robert  W,,  congressman,  II,  113. 
Everett,  WiUiam  S.,  merchant,  V.  136. 
Everhart,  Isaiah  F.,  physician,  V.  60. 
Everhart,  James  B,,  lawyer,  III,  125. 
Everhart,  James  Marion,  inventor,  V.  60, 
Everhart,  John  R,,  surgeon.  III,  125, 
Everhart,  William,  merchant.  III.  125. 
Evers,  John,  artist,  V,  322, 
Evertson,  Nicholas,  sachem,  III,  380, 
Evrett,  Isaac,  author,  VI.  272, 
Ewell,  Benjamin  S,,  educator.  III.  236. 
Ewell,  Richard  S.,  soldier,  IV.  55. 
Ewen,  William,  governor,  I.  492. 
Ewing,  Andrew,  statesman,  VIII.  82. 
Ewing,  Hugh  Boyle,  soldier,  V,  11. 
Ewing,  James  S.,  diplomat,  VIII.  179, 
Ewing,  John,  educator,  I,  341, 
Ewing,  Thomas,  statesman.  III.  39. 
Ewing,  Thomas,  lawyer,  VII,  400, 
Ewing,  Wm.  G,,  surgeon,  VIII.  137. 
Exall,  Henry,  capitalist,  II.  130. 


Fabens,  Joseph  W.,  diplomat,  VII.  178. 
Faelten,  Carl,  musician,  VII.  325. 
Fahnestook,  Alfred  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  142. 
Fairbairn,  Henry  A.,  physician,  VII,  32, 
Fairbairn,  Robert  B,,  educator,  V,  65, 
Fairbanks,  Chas.  Warren,  lawyer,  II,  29, 
Fairbanks,  Erastus,  governor,  VIII.  320, 
Fairbanks,  Horace,  governor,  VIII,  327, 
Fairchild,  Charles  S.,  statesman,  II,  406. 
Fairchild,  James  H,,  educator,  II.  464. 
Fairfax,  Donald  M,,  naval  officer,  IV.  459. 
Fairfield,  Edmund  B.,  educator,  VIII.  360, 
Fairfield,  John,  governor,  VI,  309, 
Fairhead,  John  S,,  manufacturer,  V,  30, 
Falk,  Benjamin  J,,  photographer,  V,  120. 
Falkner,  Jeiferson  Manly,  lawyer, VII,  184, 
Fall,  Delos  M.  S,,  educator,  V,  476. 
Falligant,  Robert,  jurist,  I,  275, 
Faneuil  Hall,  illus.,  I,  441,  Faneuil,  P. 
Faneuil,  Peter,  merchant,  I,  441. 
Fannin,  James  W,,  soldier,  IV,  132. 
Fanning,  David,  soldier,  VII.  60, 
Fanning,  Edmund,  loyalist,  V,  144. 
Fanny  Fern,  pen-name,  I,  392,  Parton,  S,  P, 
Fanny  Forrester,  pen-name.  III,   93^  Jud- 

son,  E.  C, 
Fanny  J.  Crosby,  pen-name.  Van   Alstyne, 

Frances  J,,  VII.  65, 
Farman,  Elbert  Ely,  jurist,  VI.  493. 
Farmer,  Aaron  D,,  type-founder,  III,  309. 
Farmer,  Elihu  J.,  journalist,  VIII,  304, 
Farmer,  Hannah  T.  S,,  philanthropist,  VII, 

362, 
Farmer,  LydiaH,,  author,  VIII,  305. 
Farmer,  Moses  Gerrish,  inventor,  VII.  361. 


Farmer,  Wm.  W.,  type-founder,  VII.  52, 
Farnham,  Noah  Lane,  soldier,  V,  352. 
Farnham,  Roswell,  governor,  VIII,  327, 
Farnsworth,  John  F,,  legislator,  VII.  15, 
Farquhar,  A.  B.,  manufacturer,  II.  209, 
Farragut,  David  G,,  admiral,  II,  97. 
Farrington,  E.  E.,  physician.  III.  480. 
Farrington,  Samuel  P.,  merchant,  VI.  860. 
Farwell,  Charles  B.,  senator,  VI.  351, 
Fassett,  Jacob  Sloat,  lawyer,  I,  370, 
Fassett,  Newton  Pomeroy,  lawyer,  V.  173. 
Fat   Contributor,  pen-name,   Griswold,   A, 

M.,  VI.  29. 
Father   of   American   Revolution,    I,    104, 

Ada,ms,  S. 
Father  of  American  surgery,  Physick.  P.  S,, 

VI,  391, 
Father  of  his  country,  I.  2,  Washington,  G. 
Fatherof  Homoeopathy,  III.  477,  Hering,C,  ' 
Father  of  the  greenbacks,  Spaulding,  E,  G., 

VI.  355. 
Father  of  the  Republican  Party,  II,   446, 

Cole,  A,  N,- 
Faulk,  Andrew  J.,  governor,  VII.  220. 
Faulkner,  Charles  J,,  senator,  II.  393. 
Faulkner,  E.  Boyd,  senator,  II,  219. 
Fauquier,  Francis,  governor,  V,  129/ 
Fawcett,  Edgar,  author,  VII,  191, 
Faxon,  WiUiam,  editor,  V,  334, 
Fay,  Eliphaz,  educator,  VIII,  406. 
Fay,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  author,  VII.  475. 
Febiger,  Christian,  rev.  soldier,  I,  86. 
Febiger,  John  C,  naval  officer,  IV,  300. 
Fechter,  Chas,  Albert,  actor,  V,  130, 
Federalist,  one  of  originators  of ,  I,  20,  Jay,  J, 
Fehr,  Frank,  brewer,  VII.  420. 
Fehr,  Julius,  physician,  V,  229, 
Feininger,  C,  W.  F.,  composer,  VI,  111. 
Feke,  Robert,  artis^t,  VIII,  425, 
Felch,  Alpheus,  governor,  III,  295. 
Feldstein,  Theodore,  soldier,  III.  87. 
Fell,  Thomas,  educator,  I.  507. 
Fellows,  Edward  B.,  underwriter,  II,  113. 
Fellows,  Samuel  M.,  educator,  VII.  79. 
Felton,  Cornelius  C,  educator,  VI,  419. 
Felton,  Samuel  M,,  railroad  pres.,  V,  461 
Fendall,  Josias,  colonial  governor,  VII,  333 
Fenn,  Harry,  artist,  VI.  368. 
Fennell,  James,  tragedian,  VI.  69. 
Fenner,  Cornelius  G.,  poet,  VIII.  44, 
Fenton,  Reuben  Eaton,  governor.  III.  51, 
Fenton,  William  M.,  lawyer,  VI,  72. 
Fenwiok,  B,  J,,  R.  C.  bishop,  VI.,  332. 
Fenwick,  Edward  D,,  bishop,  V.  186. 
Ferguson,  Elizabeth  (Graeme)  poet,  VII. 

164. 
Ferguson,  John  Scott,  lawyer,  V,  115, 
Ferrero,  Edward,  soldier,  IV.  38. 
Ferris,  Isaac,  chancellor,  VI.  279. 
Ferris,  Morris  V.,  lawyer,  VI,  496. 
Ferris,  Morris  P.,  lawyer,  VI,  494. 
Ferry,  Elisha  P.,  governor,  I,  454. 
Ferry,  Orris  S.,  senator,  II,  95, 
Ferry,  WiUiam  M,,  soldier,  VI,  252. 
Fersen,  Count  Axel,  soldier,  VII,  245, 
Fees,  Simeon  D.,  educator,  VI,  140. 
Fessenden,  Thomas  G.,  author,  VII.  260. 
Fessenden,  William  P.,  secretary,  II.  90. 
Fetter,  George  W.,  educator,  V.  249, 
Fetterolf,  Adam  H,,  educator,  VII.  14. 
Few,  Ignatius  A,,  educator,  I,  517. 
Few,  WiUiam,  senator,  II.  347. 
Fickling,  Francis  W,,  lawyer,  VI.  121, 
Field,  B.  H.,  philanthropist.  III,  464. 
Field,   Cyrus  W,,  promoter  of  submarine 

telegraphy,  IV,  451. 
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Field,  David  Dudley,  jurist,  IV.  236. 
Field,  Eugene,  poet  and  journalist,  I.  158. 
Field,  Henry  Martyn,  clergyman,  V.  360. 
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Hering,  Constantino,  physician,  III.  477, 
Herkimer,  Nicholas,  rev.  soldier,  I,  70. 
Herman,  John  G.,  Moravian  bishop,  I,  236. 
Herndon,  Wm.  L.,  naval  officer,  IV.  201. 
Heme,  James  A.,  actor,  V,  83, 
Hero  boy  of  76,  IV.  88,  Peyton,  J.  R. 
Herold,  EermanCC  H.,  physician,  V.  393. 
Heron,  Matilda  A.,  actress,  VIII.  263. 
Herr,  Martin  L.,  physician,  V,  279. 
Herrell,  John  E,,  manufacturer,  II,  203. 
Herriok,  Christine  T,,  author,  VIII.  453, 
Hersey,  George  D,,  physician,  I,  236. 
Hersey,  Jacob  D.  T.,  financier,  III.  205. 
Herter,  Christian,  artist,  V.  320. 
Herter,  Gustavo,  designer,  VI.  297. 
Heth,  Henry,  soldier,  IV.  464. 
Hetzel,  George  C,  manufacturer,  IV.  333. 
Heverin,  James  Henry,  lawyer,  III,  29, 
Hewett,  Waterman  T.,  author,  VIII.  419. 
Hewins,  Caroline  Maria,  librarian,  I,  208, 
Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  statesman,  III.  294. 
Hext,  Sarah,  I.  21,  Rutledge,  J. 
Heyward,  Thomas,  I,  441, 
Heywood,  Frank,  manufacturer,  VIII,  75. 
Hickley,  Arthur  S.,  inventor,  VII.  118. 
Hickman,  H,  H.,  manufacturer,  II,  141. 
Hickman,  William  H.,  educator,  III.  85. 
Hickok,  Laurens  P.,  educator,  VII.  171. 
Hicks,  Elias,  merchant,  II.  487, 
Hidden,  Harry  B,,  soldier,  IV.  225. 
Hiester,  Joseph,  governor,  II,  285. 
Higby,  William,  lawyer,  V,  17, 
Higby,  William  B,,  banker,  VI.  95. 
Higgins,  Anthony,  senator,  I.  290. 
Higginson,  Francis,  clergyman,  I.  380. 
Higginson,  John,  clergyman,  VIII.  116. 
Higginson,  Thomas  W.,  author,  I,  394. 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  first  efforts  for, 

I.  390,  Gannett,  G. 
Higher  Law,  II,  78,  Seward,  W.  H. 
Higley,  Warren,  jurist,  III,  504. 
Hildreth,  Richard,  author,  I.  365. 
Hildrnp,  W.  T.,  manufacturer.  III,  425. 
Hill,  Ambrose  P.,  soldier,  IV.  101. 


Hill,  Daniel  H.,  soldier,  IV.  102. 
Hill,  David  Bennett,  senator,  I.  463. 
Hill,  Frank  Pierce,  librarian,  II.  149. 
Hill,  George  Handel,  actor,  I,  401. 
Hill,  Harry  R.  W.,  merchant,  II.  116. 
Hill,  Henry  Alexander,  educator,  VII.  19. 
Hill,  Henry  W.,  lawyer,  VIII.  164. 
Hill,  John  Lindsay,  lawyer.  III,  123. 
Hill,  John  Wesley,  clergyman,  VII.  313. 
Hill,  Joshua,  statesman,  IV.  442, 
Hill,  Nathaniel  P.,  senator,  VI.  38. 
Hill,  Nicholas,  soldier.  III,  396. 
Hill,  Noadiah  M.,  linguist,  I.  397. 
Hill,  Robert  Andrews,  jurist,  II.  227. 
Hill,  Robert  H.,  educator,  III.  173. 
Hill,  Thomas,  artist,  III.  349. 
Hill,  Thomas,  educator,  VI.  420. 
Hillard,  George  S,,  lawyer.  III.  244. 
Hillhouse,  James,  senator,  II.  6. 
Hillhouse,  James  A.,  poet,  VII.  131. 
Hillhouse,  Thomas,. financier,  VIII.  247. 
Hilliard,  Henry  W,,  diplomatist,  II,  114. 
Hills,  William  Henry,  editor,  IV.  73. 
Hillyer,  William  S.,  soldier,  VIII.  148. 
Hilyard,  George  D,,  builder,  VI,  66. 
Hinckley,  Isabella,  singer,  I.  392, 
Hinckley,  Livingston  S.,  physician,  V.  303. 
Hinckley,  Thomas,  colonial  gov.,  VII.  370. 
Hindman,  William,  senator,  II,  6. 
Hinds,  Herbert  C,  clergyman,  II,  19. 
Hinman,  Clark  T.,  educator,  V.  471. 
Hinriohs,  Charles  F.  A.,  merchant,  I.  467. 
Hinton,  John  Henry,  physician,  II,  177. 
Hirsch,  EmilG.,  rabbi  and  author,  II.  112, 
Hisoox,  David,  chemist,  I.  472. 
Hitchcock,  Alii'ed,  surgeon,  IV.  27. 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  educator,  IV.  483. 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  educator,  V.  308. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.  E.  A.,  I.  46,  Allen,  E. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  E.,  educator,  VIII,  361. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  L.,  educator,  VII.  224. 
Hitchcock,  Peter,  jurist,  I.  370. 
Hitchcock,  Roswell  D,,  educator,  II,  256, 
Hitchcock,  Samuel   A.,  manufg.,  V,  313, 
Hitt,  Robert  Roberts,  statesman,  V.  70. 
Hoadley,  George,  governor,  III,  143. 
Hoagland,  C,  N.,  physician,  II,  116. 
Hoar,  Ebenezer  R.,  jurist,  IV.  20. 
Hoar,  George  Frisbee,  senator,  I,  453, 
Hoar,  Leonard,  educator,  VI.  411, 
Hobart,  John  Henry,  P.  E.  bishop,  I.  514. 
Hobart,  John  Sloss,  jurist,  II,  35. 
Hobson,  Edward  H.,  soldier,  V.  13. 
Hodge,  George  W.,  treasurer,  VII.  49, 
Hodge,  Samuel,  educator,  VII,  342, 
Hodgen,  John  T.,  physician,  VIII.  204, 
Hodgkinson,  John,  actor,  III.  343, 
Hodgman,  Abbott,  physician,  I,  512, 
Hodgson,  Telfair,  clergyman,  II,  488. 
Hoe,  Richard  March,  inventor,  VII.  330. 
Hoe,  Robert,  manufacturer,  VII.  320, 
Hoe,  Robert,  3d,  manufacturer.  III,  16, 
Hoff,  Henry  Kuhn,  naval  ofacer,  IV,  486. 
Hoifman,  Chas.  Fenno,  author,  VIII,  379. 
Hoffman,  Chas.Fred'k,, clergyman,  VII. 201, 
Hoffman,  David,  jurist  and  hist'n,Vll,  129. 
Hoffman,  Eugene  A,,  clergyman,  VI.  356. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  governor,  III,  52. 
Hoffman,  Josiah  Ogden,  sachem,  III.  376, 
Hofstatter,  Theodore,  designer,  V,  406. 
Hoge,  Moses,  educator,  II,  23. 
Hogg,  William  J.,  manufacturer,  VI.  167, 
Hoke,  Martha  H.,  artist,  V.  323. 
Holbrook,  Frederick,  governor,  VIII.  323. 
Holbrook,  Silas  P.,  author,  VII.  289. 
Holcombe,  Amasa,  scientist,  III,  311, 


Holcombe,  Chester,  diplomat.  III.  311, 
Holcombe,  Curtis  Wilson,  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  Frederick,  III.  311. 
Holcombe,  George  Obed,  III.  311, 
Holcombe,  Henry,  musician.  III,  311, 
Holcombe,  Henry,  clergyman,  III.  311, 
Holcombe,  Hosea,  clergyman,  III.  311, 
Holcombe,  HughH,,  clergyman.  III.  312, 
Holcombe,  James  F,,  III,  313. 
Holcombe,  James  P.,  educator.  III,  312, 
Holcombe,  JohnH,  L.,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  John  M.,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  John  Walker,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  John  Winslow,  III.  312, 
Holcombe,  Jonathan,  III,  812. 
Holcombe,  Joseph  G.,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  Judson,  III.  312. 
Holcombe,  Origen  Pinney,  III.  313. 
Holcombe,  Reuben,  III.  313, 
Holcombe,  Silas  W.,  III.  313. 
Holcombe,  Solomon,  III.  313. 
Holcombe,  Theodore  Isaac,  III.  313. 
Holcombe,  Thomas,  III.  314, 
Holcombe,  Thomas,  III.  314. 
Holcombe,  W.  H.,  physician.  III,  318. 
Holcombe,  William  Frederic,  III,  314, 
Holden,  Edward  S.,  astronomer,  VII,  229. 
Holden,  William  W.,  governor,  IV,  427. 
Holder,  Charles  F.,  author,  VII.  402. 
Holder,  Joseph  B.,  naturalist,  VII.  402, 
Holladay,  Albert  L,,  educator,  II,  26. 
Holladay,  Lewis  L,,  educator,  II.  27. 
Holland,  George,  comedian,  III,  148. 
Holland,  J.  G,,  author  and  editor,  I.  311, 
HoUey,  Myron,  reformer,  II,  279. 
Holliday,  Fred,  Wm.  M.,  governor.V,  454, 
HoUs,  George  Charles,  educator.  III.  302. 
Holly,  John  I.,  business  man,  II.  189. 
Holman,  James  Duval,  pioneer.  VII.  266. 
Holman,  Wm.  S.,  representative,  V.  457. 
Holmes,  Abiel,  clergyman,  VII,  148, 
Holmes,  Gabriel,  governor,  IV.  423. 
Holmes,  Mary  J.,  novelist,  VIII.  421. 
Holmes,  Nathaniel,  jurist.  III.  409. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  author,  II,  336. 
Holt,  John  Saunders,  author,  VI.  277. 
Holt,  Joseph,  jurist,  I,  3f>'":, 
Holt,  Thomas  M.,  governor,  IV,  430 
Helton,  Edward  D.,  merchant,  II,  238 
Holyoke,  Edward,  educator,  VI.  416. 
Homans,  Sheppard,  actuary,  VI.  492. 
Homoeopathy,  Speciiic,  Discoverer  of,  VII. 

282,  Humphreys,  Fred'k, 
Hood,  Helen,  composer,  VIII.  443. 
Hood,  John  Bell,  soldier,  IV.  364. 
Hook,  Frances,  soldier,  VI.  43. 
Hook,  James  Schley,  jurist,  II.  415. 
Hooker,  Charles  E,,  lawyer,  IV,  406, 
Hooker,  Ellen  K.  educator,  IV,  483. 
Hooker,  Herman,  author,  VII.  99. 
Hooker,  Joseph,  soldier,  IV.  176. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  clergyman,  VI.  497. 
Hooper,  LucyH,,  author,  VIII,  171. 
Hooper,  Philo  0,,  physician,  VII.  452. 
Hooper,  Samuel,  merchant,  IV.  499. 
Hooper,  William,  patriot,  V.  467, 
Hoopes,  Benjamin,  educator,  VI,  257. 
Hope,  James  Barron,  poet,  VII.  241. 
Hopkins,  Albert,  astronomer,  VI,  240. 
Hopkins,  Charles  J.,  composer,  IV.  434. 
Hopkins  College,  I,  161,  Davenport,  J. 
Hopkins,  Esek,  naval  officer,  II.  18. 
Hopkins,  Ferdinand  T.,  merchant,  II.  216. 
Hopkins,  George  Hiram,  lawyer,  V.  119. 
Hopkins,  George  W.,  statesman,  IV.  445. 
Hopkins,  I,  S,,  educator,  I.  520, 
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Hopkins,  Johns,  philanthropist,  V.  169. 
Hopkins,  Lemuel,  poet,  VII.  282. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  educator,  VI.  237. 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  theologian,  VII.  154. 
Hopkins,  W.  H.,  educator,  I.  507. 
Hopkinson,  Francis,  patriot,  V.  460. 
Hopkinson,  Joseph,  jurist,  VII.  158. 
Hopkinson,  Thomas,  lawyer,  VII.  249. 
Hopper,  George  H.,  merchant,  IV.  124. 
Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  philanthropist,  II.  327. 
Hoppin,  J.  M.,  educator  and  author,  1.245. 
Horn,  Charles  E.,  composer,  VI.  146. 
Hornaday,  Wm.  T.,  taxidermist,  IV.  192. 
Hornblower,  Jesiah,  engineer,  VI.  96. 
Homblower,  William  B.,  jurist,  VII.  398. 
rHtirner,  John  Scott,  governor,  V.  Z71. 
Horner,  William  E.,  physician,  VI.  381. 
Horrocks,  James,  educator.  III.  233. 
Horry,  Peter,  soldier,  VI.  101. 
Horsford,  Eben  N.,  chemist,  VI.  155. 
Horsman,  Edward  I.,  merchant.  III.  274. 
Horstman,  I.  F.,  E.  C.  bishop,  V.  341. 
Horton,  Albert  H.,  jurist,  VI.  131. 
Horton,  George  M.,  slare-poet,  VII.  93. 
Horton,  Harry  Lawrence,  financier,  1. 468, 
Horton,  James  M.,  manuf'i-,  VII.  100. 
Hosack,  David,  educator.  III.  462. 
Hosmer,  George  W.,  clergyman,  VII.  292. 
Hosmer,  Harriet,  sculptor,  VIII.  284. 
Hosmer,  James  K.,  librarian,  VI.  482. 
Hosmer,  Jean,  actress,  IV.  43.  5 
Hosmer,  Wm,  H.  C,  author,  VIII.  200. 
Hotchkiss,  Andrew,  inventor,  VIII.  35. 
Hotchkiss,  Benj.  B.,  inventor,  VI.  245. 
Houdon,  Jean  A.,  sculptor,  VIII.  292. 
Hough,  George  W.,  astronomer,  VIII.  337. 
Hough,  Warwick,  jurist,  VII.  149. 
Houghton,  George  H.,  clergyman,  VI.  9. 
Houghton,  Henry  Oscar,  publisher,  I.  281. 
Houghton,  James  F.,  pioneer,  VII.  146. 
Houghton,  Sherman  C,  lawyer,  VII.  122. 
Houston,  Henry  H.,  merchant,  III.  146. 
Houston,  John,  governor,  I.  493. 
Houston,  Samuel,  soldier,  IV.  60. 
Houston,  Wm.  Churchill,  lawyer,  III.  261. 
Hovenden,  Thomas,  artist,  VI.  470. 
Hovey,  Alvah,  educator,  VIII.  155. 
Hovey,  Harriette  S.,  educator,  VI.  352. 
Hovey,  Eichard,  author,  VI.  352. 
How,  James  F.,  soldier,  V.  470. 
How,  Samuel  B.,  educator,  VI.  429. 
Howard, "Ada  Lydia,  educator,  VII.  328. 
Howard,  Benj.  C,  congressman,  VI.  136. 
Howard,  Blanche  Willis,  author,  I.  304. 
Howard,  Bronson,  dramatic  writer.  III,  75. 
Howard,  Erving  M.,  physician.  III.  486. 
Howard,  Jacob  M.,  senator,  IV.  472. 
Howard,  James  L.,  manufacturer,  VI.  132. 
Howard,  John  Eager,  soldier,  III.  71, 
Howard,  Joseph,  Jr.,  journalist.  IV.  213. 
Howard,  Oliver  0.,  soldier,  IV.   103;  IV. 

261,  Kearney,  P. 
Howard,  Solomon,  educator,  IV.  444. 
Howe,  Albion  Paris,  soldier,  VI.  214. 
Howe,  Elias,  inventor,  IV.  432. 
Howe,  Henry,  historian.  III.  344. 
Howe,  Herbert  A.,  astronomer,  VIII.  157. 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  author,  I.  402. 
Howe,  Mary  A.,  philanthropist,  VIII.  159. 
Howe,  Robert,  soldier,  VI.  79. 
Howe,  Saml.  G.,  philanthropist,  VIII.  372. 
Howe,  Timothy  0.,  statesman,  IV.  250. 
Howe,' William,  soldier,  VII.  151. 
Howell,  Clark,  journalist,  I.  473. 
Howell,  David,  jurist,  VIII.  29 
Howell,  Evan  P.,  journalist,  I,  236. 


Howell,  Henry  C,  manufacturer,  II.  295. 
Howell,  John  A.,  inventor,  VI.  44, 
Howell,  John  C,  rear-admiral,  IX,  208. 
Howell,  Bichard,  governor,  V.  302. 
'Sowell,  Theo.  P.,  manufacturer,  II.  295. 
Howells,  W.  D.,  editor  and  author,  1. 281. 
Howland,  Alfred  C,  artist,  VII.  470. 
Howland,  John,  soldier,  VIII.  58. 
Howley,  Richard,  gov.  of  Georgia,  II,  12. 
Howry,  Charles  B.,  lawyer,  II.  197. 
Hoyt,  Charles  A.,  manufacturer.  III.  156. 
Hoyt,  Henry  Martyn,  governor,  II.  292. 
Hoyt,  Balph,  poet,  VII.  453. 
Hubbard,  Chester  D.,  senator,  V.  387. 
Hubbard,  Fordyoe  M.,  educator,  VII.  136. 
Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.,  lawyer,  V.  162. 
Hubbard,  John,  governor,  VI.  311. 
Hubbard,  John  B.,  soldier,  II.  34. 
Hubbard,  John  Barrett,  soldier,  VI.  489. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  B.,  merchant,  V.  191. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  D.,  statesman,  VI.  183. 
Hubbard,  Thomas  H.,  soldier,  II.  179. 
Hubbell,  Jay  A.,  congressman,  IV,  343. 
Hnbner,  Charles  W.,  author,  II.  142. 
Hudon,  Henry,  priest,  IV.  116, 
Hudson,  Erasmus  D.,  surgeon,  II.  393. 
Hudson,  JohnE.,  pres.  Bell  telephone ,V.  83. 
Hudson,  Joseph  K.,  journalist,  I,  208. 
Hudson,  Mary  C.  A.,  author,  VII.  233. 
Hudson,  William  W.,  educator,  VIII.  183. 
Huey,  Samuel  Baird,  lawyer.  III.  67. 
Huff,  George  Franklin,  banker,  VI.  323. 
Huger,  Benjamin,  soldier  III.  440. 
Huger,  Benjamin,  soldier,  V.  362. 
Huger,  Thomas  Bee,  soldier,  V.  13. 
Hughes,  Ball,  sculptor,  VIII.  290. 
Hughes,  Charles  H.,  physician,  V.  64. 
Hughes,  Christopher,  diplomat,  VII.  165. 
Hughes,  John,  archbishop,  1. 193 
Hulbert,  Henry  C,  merchant,  III.  366. 
Hulburd,  Calvin  T.,  legislator,  IV.  505. 
Hulburd,  Merritt,  clergj-man,  V.  339. 
Hull,  Holmer,  priest,  IV.  95. 
Hull,  Isaac,  naval  officer.  III.  290. 
Hull,  James  Clark,  clergyman,  VI.  494. 
Hull,  William,  rev.  soldier,  I.  66. 
Hulme,  George  B.,  merchant,  VIII.  192, 
Hume,  Frank,  merchant,  I.  264. 
Humorists: 

Adams,  C.  F.,  I.  249. 

Bailey,  J.  M.,  VI.  28. 

Browne,  C.  F.,  I.  425. 

Burdette,  R.  J.,  I.  235. 

Clemens,  S.  L.,  VI.  25. 

Cozzius,  F.  S.,  VI.  29. 

Derby,  G.  H.,  V.  241. 

Field,  E.,  I.  158. 

Griswold,  A.  M.,  VI.  29. 

Haliburton,  T.  C.,V.  353. 

Halpin,  C.  G.,  VI.  26, 

Harris,  J.  C,  I.  410. 

Landon,  M.  D.,  VI.  27. 

Leland,  C.  G.,  V.  356. 

Lewis,  C,  B.,  VI.  30. 

Locke,  D.  R.,  VI.  26. 

Neal,  J.  C,  VI.  29. 

Nye,  E.  W.,  VI.  25. 

Peck,  G.  W.,  II.  442, 

Prentice,  G.  D.,  III.  121. 

Read,  0.  P.,  I.  353. 

Riley,  J.  W.,  VI.  31. 

Shaw,  H.  W.,  VI.  28. 

Shillaber,  B.  P.,  VI.  26. 

Smith,  C.  H.,  III.  308. 

Smith,  Seba,  VIII.  119. 

Whitcher,  F.  M.,  VI.  30. 


Humorists — Con. 

Wilder,  M.  P.,  VI.  31. 
Humphrey,  Heman,  educator,  V.  308. 
Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  governor,  I.  456. 
Humphreys,  Andrew  A.,  soldier,  VII.  34. 
Humphreys,  David,  rev.  soldier,  I.  71.     . 
Humphreys,  Frederick,  phys'n,  VII.  382. 
Humphreys,  Hector,  educator,  I,  504.      . 
Humphreys,  Joshua,  ship  builder,  V.  1 10. 
Hunicke,  William  G.,  physician,  V.  156. 
Hunuewell,  James  F.,  merchant,  VI.  159. 
Hunt,  Albert  S.,  clergyman,  IV.  416. 
Hunt,  Alexander  C,  governor,  VI.  447. 
Hunt,  George  Smith,  banker,  V.  436. 
Hunt,  James  Gillespie,  surgeon,  VII.  274. 
Hunt,  Lewis  Cass,  soldier,  IV.  354. 
Hunt,  Richard  M.,  architect,  VI.  460, 
Hunt,  Robert  W.,  metallurgist,  1. 244. 
Hunt,  Theodore  W.,  educator,  VIII.  137. 
Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry,  scientist.  III.  254. 
Hunt,  Ward,  jurist,  II.  475. 
Hunt,  Washington,  governor.  III.  48. 
Hunt,  William  Henry,  statesman,  IV.  244. 
Hunt,  William  Morris,  artist.  III.  288. 
Hunter,  David,  soldier,  IV.  264. 
Hunter,  Morton  Craig,  soldier,  V.  238. 
Hunter,  Robert,  colonial' gov.,  VII.  155. 
Hunter,  Robert,  physician,  VII.  281. 
Huntington,  A.,  singer,  II,  392. 
Huntington,  CoUis  P.,  B.  K.  prest.,  VI.  406, 
Huntington,  Daniel,  artist,  V.  323. 
Huntington,  Frederic  D.,  bishop.  III.  363. 
Huntington,  Jedediah,  rev.  soldier,  I.  77; 
Huntington,  Samuel,  governor.  III.  137. 
Huntington, Wm.R., clergyman,  VIII.  250. 
Huntley,  Ezekiel,  I.  154,  Sigourney,  L.  H. 
Hunton,  Jonathan  G.,  governor,  VI.  307. 
Hurlburt,  Henry  A.,  merchant,  IV.  386." 
Hurlbut,  Hinman  B.,  lawyer,  II.  18'i. 
Hurlbut,  Stephen  A.,  soldier,  IV.  218. 
Hurst,  John  Edward,  merchant,  II.  1"}8. 
Huss,  Henry  H.,  musician,  VIII.  448. 
Hutcheson,  Jos.  C. , congressman,  VIII.  161- 
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Lincoln,  Charles  P.,  U.  S.  consul.VIII.  194. 

Lincoln,  Enoch,  governor,  VI.  306. 

Lincoln,  John  L.,  educator,  VIII.  30. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  gov.and  att'y-gen.,1749, 1.  11 1. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  governor,  1783, 1. 114. 

Lincoln,  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, II.  75. 

Lincoln,  Nathan  S.,  physician.  III.  154. 

Lincoln,  Part  in  emancipation  proclamation, 
II.  77,  Hamlin,  H. 

Lincoln,  Reply  to    Grant's   proposed  peace 
negotiation,  II,  84,  Stanton,  S.  M. 

Lincoln,  Bobert  T.,  statesman,  IV.  243. 

Lincoln,  Sarah  Bush,  stepmother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  II.  75, 

Lincoln's  cabinets,  II.  68,  Lincoln,  A. 

Lincoln,  Wm.  S.,  civil  engineer,  V.  67. 

Lind,  Jenny,  singer.  III.  255. 

Linderman,  Garrett  B.,  physician,  V.  164. 

Linderman,  Garrett  B.,  Jr.,  miner,  V.  337. 

Linderman,  Henry  B.,  mint-m'g'r.,IV.  120. 

Linderman,  Bobt.  Packer,  banker,  V.  165. 

Lindsay,  E.  J,,  manufacturer,  II.  374. 

Lindsay,  John  S.,  clergyman,  VI.  365. 

Lindsley,  Chas.  A.,  physician,  VIII.  309. 

Lindsley,  JohnB.,  historian,  VIII.  131, 

Lindsley,  John  B.,  physician,  IV,  63. 

Lindsley,  Philip,  educator,  VIII.  131. 

Linen,  James  Alexander,  banker,  V.  479. 

Linn,  William,  clergyman.  III.  399. 

Lintner,  Joseph  Albert,  scientist,  V.  260. 

Linton,  William  J.,  engraver,  VIII.  13. 

Lippincott,  Joshua  B.,  publisher,  IV,  322. 

Lippincott,  Sara  J.,  author,  IV.  240. 

Lippincott,  William  H.,  artist,  VI.  474. 

Lipscomb,  Abner  S.,  jurist,  V.  165. 

Lipscomb,  Andrew  A.,  author,  VI.  217. 

Liquest,  Pierre  Laclede,  pioneer,  V.  135. 

Lister,  Edwin,  manufacturer,  V.  135.- 

Littell,  John  Stockton,  author,  V.  355. 

Lit'tig,  John  M.,  banker,  VI.  104. 

Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  Hough- 
ton, G.  H.,  VI.  9. 

Little  Giant,  II.  90,  Douglas,  S.  A. 

Little,  Joseph  J,,  printer,  IV.  174. 

Little  Mac,  IV.  140,  MoClellan,  G.  B. 

Little,  William,  jurist,  VIII.  165. 

Little,  Wm.  Augustus,  legislator,  V.  262. 
Littlejohn,  A.  IT.,  P.  B.  bishop,  III.  472. 

Livermore,  George,  author,  VI.  139. 
Livermore,  Mary  A.  B.,  reformer.  III,  82. 
Livermpre,  Samuel,  senator,  II.  8. 
Livingston,  Charles  0.,  man'f'r,  VI.  357. 
Livingston,  David,  IV.  253,  Stanley,  H.  M. 
Livingston,  Edward,  statesman,  'V.  293. 
Livingston,  Henry  B,,  jurist,  II.  467. 
Livingston,  John  H.,  clergyman,  III.  400. 
Livingston,  L.  F.,  congressman,  II.  143. 
Livingston,  Peter  B.,  sachem,  III.  380. 
Livingston,  Philip,  patriot,  III.  306. 
Livingston,  Robt.,  I.  20,  Jay,  J. 
Livingston,  Bobert  E.,  jurist,  II.  396. 
Livingston,  Bobert  B.  chancellor,  II.  396. 
Livingston,  William,  governor,  V.  201. 
Lochrane,  Osborne  A.,  jurist,  I.  508. 
Locke,  David  B.,  humorist,  VI.  26. 
Locke,  Matthew,  congressman,  II.  188. 
Locke,  Samuel,  educator,  VI.  416. 
Lockey,  Bichard,  financier,  VII.  485. 
Lockhart,  Arthur  J.,  author,  VIII.  420. 
Lockwood,  Belva  A.  B.,  lawyer,  II.  301. 
Lockwood,  David  Benj.,  lawyer,  V.  230. 
Lockwood,  F.  St.  John,  financier.  VI.  249. 
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Lockwood,  Howard,  publisher,  III.  306. 
Lockwood,  James  B.,  explorer.  III.  286. 
Lockwood,  Mary  Smith,  author.  III.  266. 
Loco-focos,  origin  of,  III.  385,  Browne,  W. 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  statesman,  VIII.  412. 
Lodge,  James  L.,  clergyman,  VI.  108. 
Lodge,  Lee  Davis,  educator,  II.  122. 
Loew,  Charles  E.,  politician,  VII.  308. 
Loew,  Edward  V.,  comptroller,  VII.  309. 
Loew,  Frederick  W.,  jurist,  VII.  309. 
Logan,  George,  senator,  VIII.  255. 
Logan,  James,  governor,  II.  278. 
Logan,  John  A.,  soldier,  IV.  298. 
Logan,  Mary  S.,  editor,  IV.  299. 
Logan,  Milburn  H.,  physician,  VIII.  201, 
Logan,  Olive,  author,  VI.  276. 
Logan,  Thos.  M.,  soldier  and  lawyer,  I,  472. 
Logan,  Walter  Seth,  lawyer,  II,  454. 
Loganian  Library,  II.  278,  Logan,  J. 
Lomax,  Tennent,  lawyer,  VII.  97. 
Lomax,  William,  physician,  VI.  382. 
Long,  Alexander,  legislator,  V,  69. 
Longdist.  telephone,  Hudson,  J.  E.,  V.  83. 
Long,  Edward  H.,  educator,  V.  484. 
Long,  John  Davis,  governor,  1. 121. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  poet,  II.  160. 
Longfellow,  Samuel, clergyman,  VIII.  275. 
Longfellow,  S.,  II.  160,  Longfellow,  H.  W. 
Longshore,  Hannah  E.,  physician,  V.  244, 
Longshore,  Joseph  S.,  physician,  V.  243. 
Longstreet,  Augustus  B.,  educator,  I.  617. 
Longstreet,  Cornelius  T.,  merchant.  V.  69. 
Longstreet,  James,  soldier,  IV,  263, 
Loomis,  Alfred  L.  physician,  VIIl!  223. 
Loomis,  Elias,  scientist,  VII.  233. 
Loomis,  John  M.,  merchant,  VI.  78. 
Lorain,  Lorenzo,  soldier,  IV,  273. 
Lord,  William  P.,  governor,  VIII.  7. 
Loring,  Ellis  Gray,  lawyer,  II.  318. 
Loring,  Fred'k.  W.,  journalist,  VIII.  359. 
Loring,  George  B.,  agriculturist,  IV.  484. 
Loring,  William  W.,  soldier,  IV.  364. 
Lossing,  Benson  J.,  author,  IV.  324. 
Lothrop,  Daniel,  publisher,  VIII.  383. 
Lothrop,  George  Van  Ness,  lawyer,  V.  160. 
Lothrop,  Harriett  M.,  author,  VIII.  383. 
Lothrop,  William  K.,  capitalist,  IV.  431. 
Loud,  Annie  F.,  musician,  VIII.  444. 
Loudon,  James  A.,  merchant,  VIII.  367. 
Loudon,  John,  contractor,  VIII.  367. 
Loughlin,  John,  bishop.  III,  431. 
Louis  XVII.  (supposed),  I.  68,  Williams,  E. 
Louisiana  surrendered  to  the  U.  S.,  II,  396, 

Livingston,  B.  B. 
Lounsbury,  Thos.  B.,  philologist,  VIII.  101. 
Love,  Emanuel  K.,  clergyman,  VII.  76.  • 
Love,  Isaac  N.,  physician,  VI.  385. 
Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  abolitionist,  II.  328. 
Lovejoy,  Owen,  congressman,  II.  328. 
Loveland,  Abner,  pioneer,  V.  148. 
Loveland,  Frank  C,  soldier,  V.  54. 
Loveland,  Wm.  A.  H.,  pioneer,  VIII.  387. 
Lovell,  Leander  N.,  merchant,  VI.  263. 
Lovell,  Mansfield,  soldier,  IV.  3-52. 
Levering,  Joseph,  scientist,  VI.  424. 
Low,  Abiel  Abbott,  merchant,  I,  500. 
Low,  Frederick  F.,  governor,  IV.  109. 
Low,  Isaac,  merchant,  I.  496. 
Low,  James  E.,  dental  surgeon,  II.  383. 
Low,  Samuel,  poet,  VIII.  377. 
Low,  Seth,  educator,  VI.  346. 
Low,  Will  H.,  artist,  VI.  473. 
Lowber,  James  W.,  educator,  VI.  107. 
Lowe,  William  Bell,  capitalist,  VII.  365. 
Lowell,  Charles,  II.  32,  Lowell,  J.  B. 
Lowell,  FrancisC,  manufacturer,  VII.  151, 
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Lowell  Institute,  VII.  195,  Lowell,  J. 
Lowell,  James  Bussell,  poet,  II,  32. 
Lowell,  Josephine  S.,  reformer,  VIII.  142. 
Lowell,  John,  jurist,  VII.  62. 
Lowell,  John,  pbilanthropist,  VII.  195. 
Lowell,  Maria  White,  poet,  VIII.  18. 
Lowell,  Percival,  author,  VIII.  61. 
Lowell,  Kobt.  T.  S.,  clergyman,  VIII.  416. 
Lowery,  John  F.,  clergyman,  II.  156. 
Lowrey,  Clement  J.  G.,  priest,  VI.  327. 
Lowry,  Thomas,  lawyer,  II.  332. 
Loyzanoe,  J.  M.  E.,  educator,  IV.  116. 
Lubke,  George  William,  lawyer,  V.  23. 
Lucas,  Robert,  governor.  III.  139. 
Luce,  Cyrus  Gray,  governor,  V.  277. 
Luce,  Stephen  B.,  naval  officer,  IV.  410, 
Ludlow,  George  C.,  governor,  V.  211. 
Ludlow,  James  M.,  author,  VIII.  59. 
Ludlow,  John,  college  provost,  I.  343. 
Ludlow,  John  L.,  physician.  III.  499. 
Lumpkin,  John  Henry,  congressman,  1. 835. 
Lumpkin,  Samuel,  jurist.  III.  121. 
Lumpkin,  Wilson,  governor,  I.  224. 
Lundy,  Benjamin,  abolitionist,  II.  308. 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of.  III.  502,  Scott,  W. 
Lunt,  George,  author,  VI.  438. 
Lunt,  Orrington,  merchant,  II.  213. 
Lurtou,  Horace  H.,  jurist,  VIII.  235. 
Lutz,  Frederick,  educator,  V.  473. 
Lyman,  Frederic  A.,  musician,  IV.  496. 
Lyman,  Theodore  B.,  P.  E.  bishop,  VI.  S3. 
Lynch,  Anne  C,  author,  VII.  236. 
Lynch,  John  Boy,  financier,  III.  107. 
Lynch,  Junius  F.,  physician,  IV.  324. 
Lyne,  Wickliffe  C,  educator,  VI.  339. 
Lynes,  Frank,  musician,  VIII.  447. 
Lyon,  Franklin  Smith,  educator,  I.  181, 
Lyon,  Mary,  educator,  IV,  463. 
Lyon,  Matthew,  congressman,  II.  426, 
Lyon,  Merrick,  educator,  VIII.  193, 
Lyon,  Nathaniel,  soldier,  IV.  202. 
Lyte,  Eliphalet  0.,  educator,  V.  227. 
Lytle,  William  H.,  soldier,  IV.  338. 
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Mabry,  Milton  Harvey,  jurist,  V.  397. 
MaoArthur,  Charles  L.,  soldier,  IV.  301. 
MaoA'/thur,  Eobert  S.,  clergyman,  V.  326. 
MacChesney,  Chas.  E.,  educator.  III.  73. 
MacCracken,  Hy.  M.,  educator,  VI.  281. 
MacDonald,  John  L.,  lawyer,  VI.  116. 
Macdonough,  Thos.,  saval  officer,  VII.  28. 
Macdongall,  Alexander,  rev.  soldier,  I.  91. 
Mace,  William  H.,  educator,  IV.  407 
Macferron,  David,  treasurer,  VII.  148. 
MacGahan,  J.  A.,  journalist,  VI.  187. 
Maogowan,  John  E.,  journalist,  I.  428. 
Mack,  Norman  Edward,  editor,  IV.,  42. 
Mack,  pen-name,  I.  466,  McCullagh,  J.  B. 
MaoKellar,  Thomas,  typefounder,  III.  88. 
Maokey,  Ansel  Elliott,  educator,  II.  181. 
Mackey,  Charles  William,  lawyer,  VII.  41. 
Mackey,  John  W.,  capitalist,  IV.  487. 
Maolay,  Eobert,  merchant,  IV.  467. 
Maclay,  William,  senator,  V.  143. 
MaoLeau,  George  E.,  educator,  VIII,  362. 
Maclean,  John,  educator,  V.  467. 
MacLeod,  Donald,  author,  V.  421. 
MaoMonnies,  Fred'k,  sculptor,  VIII.  289. 
Macomb,  Alexander,  soldier,  II.  241. 
Macomb,  W.  H.,  naval  officer,  II.  241. 
Macon,  John  A.,  journalist,  VIII.  157. 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  V.  176. 


Macftueary,  Howard,  clergyman,  VI.  299. 
Macrae,  William,  soldier,  VII.  145. 
Macvickar,  Malcolm,  educator,  IV.  57. 
Macy,  William  Starbuck,  artist.  III.  433. 
Madden,  George  A.,  joumahst,  V.  380. 
Maddin,  Thomas  L.,  physician,  VIII.  136. 
Maddock,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  IV.  417. 
Maddox,  Eobert  F.,  banker,  II.  331. 
Madeline  S.  Bridges,  pen-name,  VIII.  440, 

De  Vere,  Mary  A., 
Madison,  Dorothy  P.  T,,  V.  370. 
Madison,  James,  P.  E.  bishop,  VII.  316. 
Madison,  James,  U.  S.  president,  V.  369. 
Madison,  James,  educator.  III.  234. 
Maeder,  Frederick  G.,  actor,  VI.  169. 
Magaw,  Samuel,  educator,  I.  347. 
Magee,  Christopher  L.,  promoter,  V.  179, 
Magellan,  Ferdinand,  explorer,  VI.  249, 
Magill,  Edward  H.j  educator,  VI.  364. 
Magruder,  John  B.,  soldier,  IV.  394. 
Magruder,  Julia,  author,  VIII,  10. 
Mahan,  Asa,  educator,  II.  461. 
Mahone,  William,  senator,  V.  12. 
"  Mail  and  Express,"  I.  303,  Bundy,  S.  M.; 

I.  159,  fJhepard,  E.  F. 
Mailler,  William  H.,  merchant,  III.  353. 
Maine,  Governors  of  : 

Anderson,  H.  J.,  fourteenth,  VI.  310. 

Bodwell,  J.  E.,  thirty-fourth,  VI.  318. 

Burleigh,  E.  C,  thirty-sixth,  I.  439. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  twenty-sixth,  I.  419. 

Cleaves,  H.  B.,  thirty-seventh,  VI.  319. 

Coburn,  A.,  twenty-fourth,  VI.  313. 

Connor,  S.,  twenty-ninth,  VI.  316. 

Cony,  S.,  twenty-five,  VI.  314. 

Crosby,  W.  G.,  seventeenth,  VI.  311. 

Cutler,  N.,  fifth,  VI.  307. 

Dana,  J.  W.,  fifteenth,  VI.  310. 

Davis,  D.  F.,  thirty-first,  VI.  317. 

Dingley,  N.,  Jr.,  twenty-eighth,  VI.  315. 

Dunlap,  E.  P.,  eighth,  VI.  308. 

Fairfield,  J,,  tenth  and  twelfth,  VI,  309. 

Garcelon,  A.,  thirtieth,  VI.  316. 

Hamlin,  H.,  twentieth,  II.  76. 

Hubbard,  J.,  sixteenth,  VI.  311. 

Hunton,  J.  G.,  sixth,  VI.  307. 

Kavanagh,  E.,  thirteenth,  VI.  309. 

Kent,  E.,  ninth  and  eleventh,  VI.  308. 

King,  Wm.,  first,  VI.  305. 

Lincoln,  E.,  fourth,  VI.  306. 

Marble,  S.  S.,  thirty-fifth. 

Morrill,  A,  P.,  eighteenth,  VI.  313. 

Morrill,  L.  M.,  twenty-second,  VI.  313. 

Parris,  A.  K.,  third,  VI.  306. 

Perham,  S.,  twenty-seventh,  VI.  315. 

Plaisted,  H.  M.,  thirty-second,  VI.  317. 

Powers,  Llewellyn,  thirty-eighth. 

Eobie,  F.,  thirty-third,  VI.  318. 

Smith,  S.  E.,  seventh,  VI.  307. 

Washburn,  I.,  twenty-third,  V.  400. 

Wells,  S.,  nineteenth,  VI.  312. 

Williams,  J.  H.,  twenty-first,  VI.  312. 

Williamson,  W.  D.,  second,  VI.  305. 
Maisch,  John  M.,  pharmacist,  V.  348. 
Malbone,  Francis,  senator,  VIII.  193. 
Mallalieu,  W.  F.,  M.  E.  bishop,  VII.  361. 
Mallett,  Frank.  J.,  clergyman,  IV.  446. 
Mallory,  Stephen  E.,  statesman,  IV.  364. 
Manatt,  James  I.,  educator,  VIII.  361, 
Manderson,  Charles  F.,  senator,  I.  454. 
Mangum,  Willie  Person,  senator,  IV.  47, 
Manley,  Joseph  H.,  lawyer,  VI.  101. 
Manly,  Charles,  governor,  IV.  426. 
Manly,  John,  naval  officer,  V.  163. 
Manly,  Matthias  E.,  jurist,  VII.  197. 
Mann,  Francis  N.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  IV.  96. 


Mann,  Horace,  educator,  III.  78. 

Mann,  William  B.,  lawyer,  I.  416. 

Manning,  Daniel,  statesman,  II.  405. 

Manning,  James,  educator,  VIII.  20. 

Manning,  James  H.,  journalist,  I.  365. 

Manning,  John  A.,  manufacturer,  III.  309, 

Manrara,  Edward,  manufacturer,  IV.  185. 

Mansfield,  J.  K.  F.,  soldier,  IV,  179. 

Manton,  Benj.  D.,  U.  S.  consul,  VIII.  481. 

Manville,  Marion,  author,  II.  437, 

Mapes,  Charles  Halsted,  III.  178. 

Mapes,  Charles  Victor,  chemist.  III.  178. 

Mapes,  James  Jay,  inventor,  III.  178, 

March,  Alden,  surgeon,  II.  444. 

Maroy,  Henry  0.,  surgeon,  VI.  389. 

Marcy,  Eandolph  B.,  soldier,  IV.  330. 

Marcy,  Wm.  Learned,  governor,  VI.  269. 

Marden,  George  A.,  journalist,  VI,  284. 

Marechal,  Ambrose,  archbishop,  I.  482. 

Maretzek,  Max,  musician,  VIII.  448. 

Margaret  Sidney,  pen-name,  VIII.  383,  Lo- 
throp,  Harriet  N. 

Marion,  Francis,  rev.  soldier,  I.  59, 

Marion  Harland,  pen-name,  II,  133,Terhune, 
M.J. 

Maris,  George  L.,  educator,  II.  112. 

Mark  Twain,  pen-name,  Clemens,  S.  L.,  VI. 
35. 

Mark  West,  pen-name,  I.  394,  Morris,  E.  T. 

Markham,  Charles  C,  artist,  VIII.  429, 

Markham,  Henry  H.,  governor,  II.  415. 

Markham,  William,  capitalist,  II.  331, 

Markle,  George  B.,  financier,  VII.  175. 
Markle,  John,  coal  operator,  VI.  41. 
Marks,  Albert  Smith,  governrT,  VII.  212. 
Marks,  Solon,  surgeon,  II.  444. 
Marquand,  H.  G.,philanthropist,  VIII.  390, 
Marquett, Turner  M.jStatesman,  VIII.  382. 
Marschall,  F.  W.  von,  founder,  II.  447. 
Marsh,  Bonner  G.,  clergyman,  II,  384. 
Marsh,  Eli  J.,  jurist,  I.  182. 
Marsh,  George  Perkins,  diplomat,  II,  439. 
Marsh,  James,  educator,  II,  40, 
Marsh,  Luther  Eawson,  lawyer.  III.  135. 
Marshall,  Charles,  pharmacist,  V.  343. 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  senator,  II,  412. 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  soldier,  VI.  65. 
Marshall,  James,  educator,  V.  41. 
Marshall,  James  W.,  statesman,  IV.  19. 
Marshall,  Jas.  Wilson,  discoverer,  V.  146.' 
Marshall,  John,  jurist,  I.  25. 
Marshall,  Louis,  educator,  III.  164. 
Marshall,  Thomas,  I,  25,  Marshall,  J. 
Marshall,  Thomas  F.,  orator,  VIII,  352. 
Marshall,  William,  manufacturer,  V.  370. 
Marshall,  William  E.,  artist,  VII.  460. 
Marston,  George  W.,  composer,  VII.  432. 
Marston,  Gilman,  soldier,  V,  329. 
Martin,  Alexander,  educator,  VII.  383. 
Martin,  Alexander,  senator,  IV.  373. 
Martin,  Alexander,  governor,  IV.  420. 
Martin,  Artemas,  mathematician,  II.  180. 
Martin,  Francois  X.,  historian,  V.  436. 
Martin,  George  H.,  physician,  VII.  286. 
Martin,  John,  lawyer,  VII.  20, 
Martin,  John,  governor,  II.  12. 
Martin,  John  A.,  governor,  VIII.  346. 
Martin,  John  T.,  capitalist,  VIII.  419. 
Martin,  Joseph,  pionear,  VII.  239. 
Martin,  Luther,  patriot,  III.  431. 
Martin,  William,  clergyman,  VI.  151. 
Martin,  William,  pioneer,  VII.  240. 
Martin,  William  L.,  lawyer,  VII.  399. 
Martlndale,  John  H.,  soldier,  II.  444. 
Martiudale,  Thomas,  merchant.  III,  91. 
Marvel,  Eobert,  faster,  II,  442. 
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Marvin,  James  Kadison,  V.  31, 
Maryland,  P.  E.  bishops  of  : 
,    Claggett,  J.  T.,  first,  VI,  822. 

Kemp,  J.  second,  VI.  822. 

Paret,  W.,  sixth,  VI.  224. 

Pinkney,  "W.,  fifth,  VI.  224. 
I,  Stone,  "W.  M.,  third,  VI.  222. 
r  Whittingham,  W.  E.,  fourth,  VI.  823. 
Maryland,  Proprietary  governors  of :  VII. 

331,  et  seq. 
Mason,  Amos  L.,  physician,  II,  448, 
Mason,  Charles,  lawyer.  III.  504. 
Mason,  Frederick  H,,  merchant,  VII,  78. 
s  Mason,  George,  statesman,  III,  337, 
Mason,  Isaac  M,,sti  am  loat  mgr,  VIII.  414, 
'.Mason,  Israel  B.,  merchant,  III.  343, 
'  Mason,  James  Murray,  senator,  II,  93, 
Mason,  Jeremiah,  senator,  II,  490. 
Mason,  John,  soldier,  IV.  136, 
Mason,  John  M.,  educator,  VI.  428, 
Mason,  John  Y.,  statesman,  VI,  7, 
Mason,  Jonathan,  senator,  II.  7. 
Mason,  Lowell,  composer,  VII.  422. 
Mason,  Bichard  B.,  soldier,  VII.  248. 
-^  Mason,  Stevens  T.,  1760,  senator,  II.  9. 
■  Mason,  Stevens  T.,  1813,  governor,  V.  271. 
Mason,  William,  musician,  VII.  423. 
Mason,  William  S.,  merchant,  VII.  18. 
Massachusettensis,  pen-name,  II.  59,  Sew- 

aU,  J, 
Massachusetts    Bay  Colony,  First   code   of 

laws  of,  VII.  64,  Ward,  N. 
Massachusetts,  Colonial  governors  of  : 
.     Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  VI.  90. 
'    Belcher,  Jonathan,  VI.  301, 

Bellingham,  Sichard,  V.  421, 

Bernard,  Francis,  V.  432. 

Bradford,  William,  VII.  368, 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  VII.  378, 

Burnet,  William,  VII.  374. 

Carver,  John,  VII.  367. 

Coote,  Richard,  VII.  373. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  VII.  372. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  VII.  370, 

Endicott,  John,  V.  113. 

Gage,  Thomas,  VII.  377. 

Haynes,  John,  VII.  371, 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  VII.  370. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  VII.  376. 

leverett,  John,  III.  177. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  VI.  96. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  VII.  375, 

Prince,  Thomas,  VII.  370. 

Shirley,  William,  VII.  375. 

Shute,  Samuel,  VII.  374, 

Stoughton,  William,  VII.  373, 

Winalow,  Edward,  VII.  369, 

Winslow,  Josiah,  V.  389. 

Winthrop,  John,  VI.  201. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  VII.  371. 
Massachusetts,  First  State  House  of,  illus., 

VII.  479,  Joy,  T, 
Massachusetts,  Governors  of: 

Adams,  S.,  second,  I.  104, 

Ames,  C,  thirty-first,  I,  124. 

Andrew,  J.  A.,  twenty-first,  I.  118, 

Banks,  N.  P.,  twentieth,  IV.  222. 

Boutwell,  G.  S.,  sixteenth,  IV.  382. 

Brackett,  3.  Q.  A.,  thirty-second,  I.  125. 

BriggS,  G.  N.,  fifteenth,  I.  114, 

Brooks,  J.,  ninth,  I.  112, 

Bullock,  A.  H.,  twenty-second,  I,  118, 

Butjer,  B.  F.,  twenty-ninth,  I.  121, 

Claflin,  W.,  twenty-third,  I.  119. 

Clifford,  J.  H.,  seventeenth,  I.  116, 

Davis,  J.,  twelfth.  I.  115. 


Massachusetts,  Governors  of — Con, 

Eustis,  W.,  tenth,  V.  372. 

Everett,  E.,  thirteenth,  IV.  179, 

Gardner,  H.  J.,  nineteenth,  I.  117, 

Gaston,  W.,  twenty-fifth,  1, 120. 

Gerry,  E.,  eighth,  V,  371, 

Gore,  C,  seventh,  I,  112, 

Greenhalge,  F.  T.,  thirty -fourth,  I,  126. 

Hancock,  J.,  first,  I.  103, 

Lincoln,  L.,  sixth,  I.  Ill, 

Lincoln,  L.,  eleventh,  I,  114. 

Long,  J.  D.,  twenty-eighth,  I.  121, 

Morton,  M.,  fourteenth,  I.  115. 

Eice,  A.  H.,  twenty-sixth,  I.  120. 

Eohinson,  G.  D.,  thirtieth,  I,  124, 

Eussell,  W.  E.,  thirty  third,  I.  125. 

Strong,  C,  fourth,  I,  110. 

Sullivan,  J.,  fifth,  I.  110, 

Sumner,  I.,  third,  I,  109. 

Talbot,  T.,  twenty-seventh,  I,  121. 

Washburn,  E.,  eighteenth,  I.  116. 

Washburn,  W.  B.,  twenty-fourth,  I.  120, 

Wolcott,  Eoger,  thirty-fifth,  I.  127. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Founder 

of,  VII.  204,  Belknap,  J. 
Massachusetts,  P.  E.  bishops  of  : 

Bass,  E.,  first,  VI.  15. 

Brooks,  P.,  fifth,  II.  304. 

Eastburn,  M.,  third,  VI.  15. 

Lawrence,  W.  sixth,  VI.  16. 

Paddock,  B.  H.,  fourth,  VI.  15. 

Parker,  S.,  second,  VI.  15. 
Massie,  Nathaniel,  pioneer,  II.  439. 
Masury,  John  W.,  manufacturer,  V,  155, 
Mather,  Cotton,  preacher,  IV.  232. 
Mather,  Increase,  educator,  VI.  412. 
Mather,  Eichard,  clergy^^an,  V.  143. 
Mather,  Eichard  H.,  educator,  V.  310, 
Mather,  Samuel,  clergyman,  VI.  193. 
Mather,  William  W.,  geologist,  VIII.  146. 
Mathews,  Albert,  author,  VIII.  50. 
Mathews,  George,  governor,  I.  219. 
Mathews,  James  M.,  chanceilor,  VI.  279. 
Matthews,  George  H.,  educator,  VIII.  184. 
Matthews,  Jas.  Brander,  author,  VI.  326. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  jurist,  II.  476. 
Mattocks,  John,  governor,  VIII.  318. 
Mattoon,  Ebenezer,  soldier,  V.  140. 
Maurer,  Henry,  manufacturer,  V.  70. 
Maury,  Dabney  H.,  soldier,  IV.  35. 
Maury,  Matt.  F.,  hydrographer,  VI.  35. 
Maverick,  Samuel,  colonist,  VIII.  414. 
Maverick,  Samuel  A.,  patriot,  VI.  432. 
Maxcy,  Jonathan,  educator,  VIII.  21. 
Maxey,  Samuel  Bell,  soldier,  IV.  50. 
Maxim,  Hiram  S.,  inventor,  VI.  34. 
Maxwell,  Hugh,  1738,  soldier,  II.  446. 
Maxwell,  Hugh,  1787,  advocate,  II.  449. 
Maxwell,  Sidney  D.,  statistician,  VII.  179. 
Maxwell,  Thompson,  soldier,  II.  446. 
Maxwell,  William,  educator,  II.  24. 
Maxwell,  William,  rev.  soldier,  I.  73, 
May,  Charles  A.,  soldier,  IV.  321. 
May,  Lewis,  banker,  IV.  92. 
May,  Samuel  Joseph,  reformer,  II.  313, 
Mayer,  Oscar  J.,  physician,  VIII.  208, 
Mayhew,  Ira,  educator,  V.  471. 
Mayhew,  Jonathan,  clergyman,  VII,  71, 
Mayhew,  Thomas,  governor,  VII.  146. 
Mayhew,  Thomas,  minister,  VII.  147. 
Mayo,  Sarah  C.  E.,  author,  II.  439. 
Mayo,  William  H.,  soldier,  VII.  168. 
Mayo,  William  S.,  author,  VIII.  488, 
McAllister,  Eobert,  soldier,  II.  48. 
McAllister,  Ward,  lawyer,  VI.  169. 
McAlpin,  David  H.,  man'f'r.,  VI.  298. 


McAndrews,  Eichard  A.,  clergyman,  V.  69. 
McArthur,  Duncan,  governor,  III.  139. 
McAuley,  Thomas,  theologian,  VII.  316. 
McAuslan,  John,  merchant,  III.  60. 
McBride,  A.  J.  capitalist,  I.  130. 
McBryde,  John  MoL.,  educator.  III.  178, 
McCabe,  Eudolph  T.,  IV.  143. 
McCabe,  William  G.,  author,  VIII.  253. 
McCall,  Geo.  Archibald,  soldier,  IV.  473. 
McCalmout,  Alfred  B.,  soldier,  V.  365. 
McCarthy,  JohnH.,  contractor,  VII.  311. 
McCauley,  James  A.,  educator,  VI.  430. 
McClatchey,  Eobert  J.,  physician.  III,  479. 
McClellan,  Charles  L.,  educator,  V.  474. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  soldier,  IV.  138. 
McClellan  operations,  II.  71,  Lincoln,  A. 
McClelland,  Mary  G.,  author,  II.  451. 
McClelland,  Eobert,  statesman,  IV.  150. 
McClernand,  John  A.,  soldier,  IV.  137. 
McClintock,  JohUj  theologian,  VI.  432. 
McCloskey,  John,  cardinal,  I.  195. 
McClure,  Alexander  K.,  journalist,  I.  466. 
McClurg,  Alexander  C,  publisher,  IV.  457, 
McClurg,  James,  physician.  III.  413. 
McClurg,  Joseph  Wash.,  soldier,  V.  15. 
McConnell,  Eichard  B.,  banker.  III.  69, 
McCook,  Alex.  MoD.,  soldier,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  Anson  G.,  lawyer,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  Charles  M.,  soldier,  IV.  131, 
McCook,  Daniel,  soldier,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  Daniel,  Jr.,  lawyer,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  Edward  M.,  governor,  VI.  448. 
McCook,  Edwin  S.,  naval  ofBcer,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  George  W.,  lawyer,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  Henry  C,  clergyman,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  John,  physician,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  John  James,  cadet,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  John  James,  soldier,  IV.  131. 
McCook,  John  James,  soldier,  IV.  132. 
McCook,  Latimer  A.,  physician,  IV.  130. 
McCook,  Bhoderick  S.,naval  officer,  IV.  132. 
McCook,  Eobert  Latimer,  lawyer,  IV.  130. 
McCord,  Henry  D.,  merchant,  VII.  201. 
McCord,  William  H.,  contractor,  JV.  436. 
McCorkle,  Samuel  E.,  clergyman,  VII.  223. 
McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall,  inventor,  V.  249. 
McCormick,  Leander  J.,  man'f'r,,  I.  361. 
McCormick,  Eobert,  inventor,  I.  360. 
McCormick  reaper,  I.  360,  McCormick,  E.; 

I.  361,  McCormick,  L.  J. 
McCornick,  William  S.,  banker,  VII.  98. 
McCosh,  James,  theologian,  V.  468. 
McCoskry,  Samuel  A.,  E.  C.  bishop,  V.  239. 
McCoy,  W.  E.,  manufacturer,  II.  341. 
McCrary,  George  W.,  secretary,  III.  201. 
McCreary,  James  B.,  governor.  III.  112. 
McCuUagh,  Joseph  B.,  journalist,  I.  465. 
McCuUoch,  Ben.,  soldier,  IV.  104. 
McCuUoeh,  Hugh,  statesman,  IV.  249. 
McCuUough,  John  G.,  financier,  IV.  124. 
McCutchen,  Cicero  D.,  lawyer,  I.  129. 
McDaniel,  Henry  D.,  governor,  I.  231. 
McDonald,  Charles  J.,  governor,  I.  225. 
McDonald,  E.  F.,  congressman,  VI.  150. 
McDonald,  John  B.,  builder,  V.  481. 
McDonald,  Marshall  F.,  lawyer,  V.  192. 
McDonald,  Witten,  journalist,  IV.  376. 
McDougall,  John,  governor,  IV.  106. 
McDowell,  Ephraim,  physician,  V.  148. 
McDowell,  Irvin,  soldier,  IV.  50.. 
McDowell,  James,  governor,  V.  450. 
McDowell,  John,  educator,  I.  342. 
McDowell,  John,  educator,  I,  503, 
McDowell,  Joseph,  congressman,  II.  173, 
McDowell,  Wm.  0.,  journalist,  III.  147. 
McEUigott,  James  N.,  educator,  III.  73. 
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McElrath,  Thomas,  publisher,  III.  456. 
McElroy,    Mary   A.,  sister  of  Chester  A. 

Artlnir,  IV.  251. 
McEthenrey,  Jane,  actress,  VI.  247. 
McFerrin,  John  B.,  clergyman,  VIII.  267. 
McGowan,  Hugh  J.,  commissioner,  V.  129. 
McGuffey,  Wm.  H.,  educator,  IV.  443. 
McBuire,  Frank  A.,  physician,  VI.  382. 
MoGuire,  Hunter  Holmes,  M.D.,  V.  163. 
McGuire,  James  K.,  mayor,  VII.  19. 
MoHenry,  James,  statesman,  I.  13. 
Mollvaine,  Charles  P.,  P.  E.  bishop,  VII.  2. 
McIIvaine,  Joshua  H.,  philologist,  V.  456. 
Mollwaine,  Siohard,  educator,  II.  26. 
Mollwrath,  William,  merchant,  VI.  139. 
Molntire,  Albert  W.,  governor,  VI.  453. 
Mcintosh,  Laohlan,  rev.  soldier,  I.  72, 
Mcintosh,  Maria  J.,  author,  VI.  246. 
Mclntyre,  Thomas  A.,  merchant,  IV.  157. 
McKay,  Donald,  ship-builder,  II.  249. 
McKean,  Thomas,  governor,  II.  284. 
McKean,  William  V.,  editor,  VIII.  62. 
McKeen,  Joseph,  educator,  I,  417. 
McKeever,  Edward  M.,  priest,  VI.  329. 
McKeighan,  John  Elmore,  jurist,  V.  92. 
MoKelway,  St.  Clair,  regent,  IV.  491. 
McKeon,  John,  lawyer,  VI.  220. 
McKesson,  John,  merchant,  III.  109. 
McKim,  James  M.,  reformer,  II.  420. 
McKinley,  John,  jurist,  II.  470. 
McKinley,  William,  clergyman,  VI.  117. 
McKinley,  William,  Jr.,  governor,  II.  261. 
MoKinney,  Philip  W.,  governor,  II,  393. 
McKinstry,  Justus,  soldier,  IV.  397. 
McKoon,  Dennis  D.,  lawyer,  VII.  351. 
McLane,  Louis,  statesman,  V.  293. 
McLaren,  William  P.,  merchant,  I,  ISO, 
McLaughlin,  Frank,  publisher,  VIII.  143. 
MoLaury,  William  M.,  physician,  II.  428, 
McLaws,  Lafayette,  soldier,  IV.  317. 
McLean,  James  Henry,  physician,  VII.  20. 
McLean,  John,  jurist,  II,  469, 
McLean,  John  Ray,  journalist,  I,  444. 
McLeer,  James,  soldier,  V.  365. 
McLellan,  Isaac,  poet,  VI.  19. 
McLin,  James,  educator,  VII.  341. 
MoLoghlin,  John  J.,  clergyman,  VII.  261. 
McLoughlin,  John,  physician,  VI.  390. 
McMahon,  Martin  T.,  soldier,  IV.  129. 
MoMaster,  E.  D.,  educator,  II,  123. 
McMiohael,  Clayton,  journalist,  II,  212. 
McMichael,  Morton,  journalist,  II,  211, 
McMillan,  Daniel  H.,  senator,  VIII.  173, 
McMillan,  James,  senator,  II,  227. 
McMinn,  Joseph,  governor,  VII.  207. 
McMurray,  Patrick  E.,  man't'r,  VI.  113. 
McMurray,  Wm.  J.,  physician,  VIII.  266, 
McNab,  Anson  Stuart,  lawyer,  V,  285. 
McNamee,  Theodore,  merchant,  VIII.  90. 
MoNear,  George  W.,  merchant,  VII.  301, 
MclTeil,  John,  soldier,  V.  216. 
McNierney,  Francis,  bishop.  III,  372. 
McNutt,  William  F.,  physician,  VII.  276. 
McPherson,  James  B.,  soldier,  IV.  204. 
McPherson,  John  B.,  senator.  III,  71, 
Mcftuade,  James,  soldier,  VII.  240. 
McKae,  John  J.,  senator,  IV.  237. 
McEee,  Griffith  John,  lawyer,  VII.  69. 
McReynolds,  Andrew  T.,  soldier,  VI.  203. 
McShane,  Henry,  manufacturer.  III.  333. 
MoTyeire,  H.  N.,  M.  E.  bishop,  VIII.  226. 
McVeagh,  Wayne,  atty-general,  IV.  246. 
McVickar,  John,  educator,  VI.  347. 
McVicker,  Jas.  H.,theatrical  mgr.,  VI.  225. 
Mead,  Edwin  H.,  coal  operator,  III.  188. 
Mead,  Elizabeth  S.,  educator,  IV.  462. 


Mead,  Larkin  Goldsmith,  sculptor,  I.  278. 
Mead,  Morris  Wm.,  electrician,  VI.  190. 
Mead,  Theodore  Hoe,  author,  II.  411. 
Mead,  Warren  Hewitt,  lawyer,  VI,  490. 
Meade,  George,  merchant,  IV.  408. 
Meade,  George  G.,  soldier,  IV.  66, 
Meade,  Richard  W,,  naval  officer,  IV,  180, 
Meade,  William,  P.  E.  bishop,  VII,  216, 
Meador,  Chastain  C,  clergyman.  III,  155. 
Meagher,  Thomas,  F,,  soldier,  V,  364, 
Means,  Alexander,  educator,  I.  518. 
Medary,  Samuel,  governor,  VIII.  342. 
Medill,  Joseph,  journalist,  I.  131. 
Medill,  William,  governor.  III.  141. 
Meeker,  Nathan  C.,journalist,  VIII.  387. 
Meeker,  Stephen  J.,  iron  founder.  III.  169, 
Meigs,  Charles  D,,  physician,  VI,  390, 
Meigs,  James  A,,  physician,  VIII,  218, 
Meigs,  Montgomery  C,  soldier,  IV,  69, 
Meigs,  Return  J,,  soldier,  I.  83. 
Meigs,  Return  J.,  2d.,  governor,  III.  137. 
Meldrim,  Peter  W,,  lawyer,  II,  517. 
Meline,  James  F.,  author,  VI,  367. 
Mellen,  Grenville,  poet,  VII,  245, 
Mellersh,  Thomas,  secretary,  VI,  407. 
Mellette,  Arthur  C,,  governor,  II,  295, 
Melville,  Geo,  W.,  naval  engineer.  Ill,  283, 
Melville,  Henry,  lawyer,  IV,  348, 
Melville,  Herman,  author,  IV,  59, 
Meminger,  J.  W,,  clergyman,  VII,  108, 
Memminger,  C,  G,,  statesman,  IV,  200, 
Mendenhall,  Richard  J,,  banker,  VI,  284. 
Menetry,  Joseph,  missionary,  VI,  459, 
Menken,  Adah  Isaacs,  actress,  V,  435, 
Menken,  Jacob  S,,  merchant,  VIII,  294, 
Mercer,  Edward  W,,  physician,  III,  489, 
Mercer,  George  A,,  soldier,  II,  435, 
Mercer,  Jesse,  clergyman,  VI,  395. 
Mercer  University,  Presidents  of: 

Battle,  A,  J.,  sixth,  VI,  396, 

Crawford,  N,  M.,  fourth,  VI,  395. 

Dagg,  J,  L,,  third,  VI,  395, 

Gambirell,  J.  B,,  eighth,  VI,  397. 

Mercer,  J,,  founder,  VI.  395. 

Nunnally,  G.  A.,  seventh,  VI.  396. 

Pollock,  P.  D.,  ninth. 

Saunders,  B.  M.,  first,  VI.  395. 

Smith,  0.,  second. 

Tucker,  H.  H.,  fifth,  VI.  396. 
Meredith,  Solomon,  soldier,  V.  56. 
Meredith,  William  M.,  statesman,  IV.  370. 
Merriam,  Aug.  C,  educator,  VIII.  396. 
Merriam,  Cyrus  K.,  physician,  VIII.  201. 
Merriam,  William  R.,  governor,  II,  257, 
Merrick,  David  A,,  priest,  IV.  119. 
Merrick,  Frederick,  educator,  IV.  159. 
Merrick,  WilliamD.,  statesman,  VII.  323. 
Merrill,  Frank  T.,  artist,  VI.  476. 
Merrill,  George  P.,  geologist,  VIII.  35. 
Merrill,  George  R.,  clergyman,  VI.  44, 
Merrill,  Moody,  lawyer,  IV.  268. 
Merrill,  Sherburn  S.,  R.  R.  supt.,  Ill,  493, 
Merrill,  William  B,,  journalist,  I,  211. 
Merritt,  Israel  John,  wrecker,  V.  131. 
Merritt,  Wesley,  soldier,  II,  380. 
Merwin,  Milton  H.,  jurist,  VII.  42. 
Messer,  Asa,  educator,  VIII.  21. 
Messerve,  Frederic  W.,  physician.  III.  488 
Messinger,  Robert  H.,  poet,  VIII.  89. 
Metcalf,  Caleb  B.,  educator,  II.  185. 
Metcalf,  Lorettus  Sutton,  editor,  I.  353. 
Metcalf,  Wm.  H.,  manufacturer.  III.  249. 
Methodism,  Founder  of  ,V.  57,  Wesley,  John. 
Mexico,  Treaty  of  Peace  arranged,  I.  127, 

Beach,  M.  Y. 
Meyer,  Henry,  lawyer,  VII.  150. 


Meyers,  Benjamin  F.,  V.  480. 
Michigan,  Governors  of : 
'  Alger,  R.  A.',  twentieth,  V.  276. 

Bagley,  J.  J.,  sixteenth,  V.  274. 

Baldwin,  H.  P.,  fifteenth,  V.  274. 

Barry,  J.  S.,  fourth,  V.  272. 

Begole,  J.  W.,  nineteenth,  V.  275. 

Bingham,  K.  S.,  eleventh,  V.  273. 

Blair,  A.,  thirteenth,  V.  273. 

Cass,  L.,  second  territorial,  V.  3, 

Crape,  H.  H.  fourteenth,  V.  274. 

Croswell,  C.  M.,  seventeenth,  V.  275, 

Felch,  A.,  fifth.  III.,  296. 

Gordon,'  J.  W.,  third,  V.  272. 

Greenly,  W.  L.,  sixth,  V.  272. 

Horner,  J.  S.,  first,  V.  271. 

Hull,  W.,  first  territorial,  I.,  67. 

Jerome,  D.  H.,  eighteenth,  V.  276. 

Luce,  C.  G.,  twenty-first,  V.  277. 

Mason,  S.  T.,  fourth  territorial,  V.  271. 

McClelland,  R.,  ninth,  IV.,  160. 
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ors of: 

Chadwick,  George  W.,  third,  VII.  326. 

Faelten,  Carl,  second,  VII.  325. 

Tourjee,  Eben,  first,  VII.  324. 
New  Haven,  founded,  I.  161,  Davenport,  L. 
Newhouse,  Finley  D.,  missionary,  VI.  105. 
Newhouse,  Samuel,  E.  E.  pres.,  VI.  402. 
New  Jersey,  College  of.  Presidents  of : 

Burr,  A.,  second,  V.  463. 

Carnahan,  J.,  ninth,  V.  467. 

Davies,  S.,  fourth,  V.  465. 

Dickinson,  J.,  first,  V.  463. 

Edwards,  J.,  third,  V.  464. 

Finley,  S.,  fifth,  V.  465. 

Green,  A.,  eighth,  V.  467. 

Maclean,  J.,  tenth,  V.  467. 

MoCosh,  J.,  eleventh,  V.  468. 

Pation,  F.  L.,  twelfth,  V.  468. 

Smith,  S.  S.,  seventh,  II.  21. 

Witherspoon,  J.,  V.  466. 
New  Jersey,  Governors  of: 

Abbett,  L.,  twentieth,  thirty-first,  I,  458, 

Bedle,  J.  D.,  twenty-sixth,  V.  210. 

Bloomfleld,  J.,  fourth,  V.  201. 

Dickerson,  M.,  seventh,  V.  295. 

Dickersou,  P.,  thirteenth,  V.  205. 

Fort,  G.  F.,  eighteenth,  V.  207. 

Green,  E.  S.,  thirtieth,  V.  212. 

Griggs,  J.  W.,  thirty-third. 

Haines,  D.,  fifteenth  and  seventeenth,  V 
207. 

Howell,  E.,  third,  V.  201. 

Livingston,  W.,  first,  V.  201. 

Ludlow,  G.  C,  twenty-eighth,  V.  211. 

McClellan,   G.  B.,  twenty -seventh,  IV 
138. 

Newell,  W.  A.,  twentieth,  V.  208. 

Ogden,  A.,  fifth,  V.  203. 

Olden,  C.  S.,  twenty-first,  V.  209. 

Parker,   J.,  twenty  -  second  and  twenty- 
fifth,  V.  209. 

Paterson,  W.,  second,  I.  24. 

Pennington,  W.,  fourteenth,  V.  206. 

Pennington,  W.  S.,  sixth,  V.  204. 

Price,  E.  M.,  nineteenth,  V.  207. 


New  Jersey,  Governors  ot—Con. 

Eandolph,  T.  F.,  twenty-fourth,  V,  210 

Seeley,  E.  P.,  eleventh,  V.  206. 

Southard,  S.  L.,  tenth,  VI.  85. 

Stratton,  C.  C,  sixteenth,  V,  207. 

Vroom,  P.  D.,  ninth  and  twelfth,  V,  205. 

Ward,  M,  L.,  twenty-third,  V.  209. 

Werts,  G.  T.,  thirty-second,  V,  212, 

Williams,  I.  H.,  eighth,  V.  204, 
Newman,  John  Philip,  bishop,  VI.  292. 
Newman,  Samuel,  clergyman,  VIII.  10. 
Newman,  W.  H.  H.,  merchant,  VIII,  336. 
Newman,  William  T.,  judge,  III.  349. 
Newton,  Gilbert  Stuart,  artist,  V.  424. 
Newton,  Henry,  geologist,  IV.  188. 
Newton,  Henry  J.,  raanuf'r,  VII.  23. 
Newton,  Isaac,  engineer,  IV.  190. 
Newton,  Isaac,  naval  architect,  V,  195. 
Newton,  John,  soldier,  IV.  312, 
Newton,  E.  Heber,  clergyman,  III,  304. 
New  York,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  t 
State  ot.  Presidents  of: 
Alsop,  J.,  eighth,  I,  496. 
Babcock,  S.  D.,  twenty-third. 
Bache,  T.,  fifth,  I.  496. 
Bayard,  W.,  thirteenth,  I,  498, 
Broome,  J.,  ninth,  I.  497. 
Brown,  J.  M.,  twenty-fifth. 
Carow,  I.,  fifteenth,  I.  498. 
Cruger,  J.,  first,  I.  495. 
Desbrosses,  E.,  third,  I.  495. 
Dodge,  W.  E.,  twenty-second,  III.  174. 
Grinnell,  M,  H.,  eighteenth,  I,  499, 
Hicks,  E.,  nineteenth,  II.  487. 
King,  J.  G.,  seventeenth,  I,  498. 
Lane,  G.  W.,  twenty-fourth,  I.  500. 
Lenox,  E.,  fourteenth,  I.  498. 
Low,  A.  A.,  twenty-first,  I.  500. 
Low,  I.,  seventh,  I.  496, 
Murray,  J.,  eleventh,  I.  497. 
Ogden,  J.  de  P.,  sixteenth,  I,  498. 
Perit,  P.,  twentieth,  I.  499. 
Ray,  C,  twelfth,  I.  497. 
Sands,  C,  tenth,  I.  497. 
Smith,  C.  S.,  twenty-sixth,  I.  501, 
Wallace,  H.,  second,  I.  498, 
Walton,  W.,  sixth,  I,  496. 
White,  H.,  fourth,  I.  496. 
Wilson,  6.,  secretary,  I.  501, 
New  York,  evacuation  of,  I.  40,  Greene,  N, 
New  York,  P.  E.  bishops  of: 
Hobart,  J.  H.,  third,  I.  514. 
Moore,  B.,  second,  I.  614, 
Onderdonk,  B.  T.,  fourth,  I,  515. 
Potter,  H.,  sixth,  I.  515. 
-  Potter,  H.  C,  seventh,  I,  516. 
Provooet,  S.,  first,  I.  513. 
Wainwright,  J.  M.,  fifth,  I'.  515. 
New  York,  Governors  of: 
Black,  F.  S,,  thirty-third. 
Bouck,  W.  C,  thirteenth.  III,  46. 
Clark,  M.  H.,  nineteenth.  III.  50. 
Cleveland,  G.,  twenty-ninth,  II.  401. 
Clinton,  De  W.,  sixth  and  eighth.  III.  43. 
Clinton,  G.,  first  and  third.  III.  41. 
Cornell,  A,  B.,  twenty-eighth.  III.  54. 
Dix,  J.  A.,  twenty-fifth,  V.  6. 
Fenton,  R.  E.,  twenty-third,  III.  61. 
Fish,  H.,  sixteenth,  IV.  48. 
Flower,  R.  P.,  thirty-first,  II,  344. 
Hill,  D.  B.,  thirtieth,  I.  453. 
Hoifman,  J.  T.,  twenty-fourth.  III.  52. 
Hunt,  W.,  seventeenth.  III,  48. 
Jay,  J.,  second,  I.  20. 
King,  J.  A.,  twentieth,  HI,  50. 
Lewis,  M.,  fourth,  III,  43. 
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New  York,  Governors  ot—Con. 

Marcy,  W.  L.,  eleventh,  VI.  269. 

Morgan,  E.  D.,  twenty-flrst,  III,  81. 

Morton,  L.  P.,  thirty -second,  I.  136. 

Pitcher,  N.,  pro  tem..  III.  45. 

Bobinson,  L.,  twenty -seventh,  III.  54. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  twelfth,  II,  77, 

Seymour,  H.,  eighteenth  and  twenty-sec- 
ond, III.  48. 

Throop,  E.  T,,  tenth,  III.  46. 

Tilden,  S.  J.,  twenty-sixth.  III.  53. 

Tompkins,  D.  D.,  fifth,  VI.  83. 

Van  Buren,  M.,  ninth,  VI.  433. 

Wright  S.,  fourteenth,  III,  47. 

Yates,  J.  C,  seventh,  III.  45. 

Young,  J.,  fifteenth,  III.  48. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  Presidents  of: 

Benson,  E.,  first.  III.  461. 

Clinton,  D.,  third,  III,  43. 

DePeyster,r.,eleventh,  fifteenth.  III.  463. 

DeWitt,  T.  thirteenth,  II.  492. 

Field,  B.  H.,  seventeenth.  III.  464. 

Fish,  H.  twelfth,  IV.  7. 

Gallatin,  A.,  ninth,  HI.  9. 

Hosack,  D.,  fourth.  III.  462. 

Jay,  P.  A.,  eighth,  III.  462. 

Kent,  J.,  fifth.  III.  55. 

King,  J.  A.,  eighteenth. 

Lewis,  M.,  sixth.  III.  43. 

Morris,  G.,  second,  II.  9. 

Pintard,  J.,  III.  461. 

Schell,  A.,  foiu'teenth,  sixteenth,  III.  463. 

Stuyvesant,  P.  G.,  seventh,  III.  462. 
New  York,  privateer,  illus.,  I.  400,  Cooper, 

J.  F. 
New  York,  R.  C.  bishops  of: 

Concannen,  L.,  first,  I.  191. 

Connolly,  J.,  second,  1. 191. 

Dubois,  J.,  third,  I.  192. 
New  York,  R.  C.  archbishop?  of: 

Corrigan,  M.  A.,  third,  I.  196. 

Hughes,  J.,  first,  I.  193. 

HcGloskey,  J.,  second  and  cardinal,  1. 195. 
New  York,  University  of  the  City  of,  Chan- 
cellors of: 

Crosby,  H.,  fourth,  IV.  193. 

Ferris,  I.,  third,  VI.  279. 

Freylinghuysen,  T.,  second.  III,  401. 

Hall,  John,  fifth,  VI.  280. 

UacCracken,  H.  M.,  sixth,  VI.  281, 

Mathews,  J.  M.,  first,  VI.  279. 
NipcoUs,  Samuel  Jack,  clergyman,  V.  105. 
Nichol,  William  L.,  physician,  VIII.  136. 
Nicholas,  George,  statesman, -V.  195. 
Nicholas,  John,  congressman,  II.  270. 
Nicholas,  John,  jurist,  IV.  461. 
Nicholas,  Wilson  Cary,  governor,  V.  446, 
NichoUs,  Ehoda  Holmes,  artist,  VII.  463. 
Nichols,  Clarinda  H.,  reformer,  V.  437. 
Nichols,  Edward  L.,  physicist,  IV.  482. 
Nichols,  Edward  T.,  naval  officer,  IV.  141. 
Nichols,  Edward  W.,  artist,  V.  323. 
Nichols,  George  Little,  merchant,  III.  211. 
Nichols,  George  L.,  Jr.,  lawyer.  III.  211. 
Nijchols,  George  W.,  author,  V.  353. 
Nichols,  Isaac,  soldier.  III.  210, 
Nijchols,  James,  underwriter,  VI.  45. 
Nijchols,  James  R.,  scientist,  V.  200. 
N-f/shols,  Lewis,  publisher.  III.  210. 
Ni  cholson,  Eliza  J.,  journalist,  I.  306. 
Ni  cholson,  Sir  Francis,  col.  gov.,  VII.  33S. 
Ni  cholson,  James,  naval  officer,  II.  231. 
Ni  cholson,  Joseph  H.,  jurist,  V.  183. 
Ni    cholson,  J.  W.  A,,  naval  officer,  II,  112, 
Ni,   cholson,  William  T., inventor, VIII.  262. 
Ni,    :oIa,  Lewis,  I.  112,  Brooks,  J. 


Nicolay,  John  G.,  author,  VIII.  170. 
Nicoll,  James  Craig,  artist,  VII.  466. 
ITiedringhaus,  Fred.  G.,  man'f'r.,  III.  27. 
Ifieman,  L.  W.,  journalist,  I,  264. 
Hiles,  John  M.,  postmaster-gen'l,  VI.  436. 
Niles,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  V.  374. 
Niles,  Samuel,  clergyman,  VIII.  370. 
Niles,  Wm.  Woodruff,  P.  E.  bishop,  V.  2S5. 
Nindemann,  W.  F.  C,  explorer.  III.  294. 
Nisbet,  Charles,  educator,  VI.  428. 
Nisbet,  Eugenius  A.,  jurist,  V.  255. 
Nissen,  Ludwig,  merchant,  IV.  199. 
Nitschmann,  David,  missionary,  V.  199. 
Nixon,  John,  rev.  soldier,  I.  83. 
Noble,  John  W.,  statesman,  I.  146. 
Noble,  William,  contractor,  V.  180. 
Noble,  William  C,  sculptor,  VIII.  280. 
Norcross,  Jonathan,  merchant,  II.  357. 
Norris,  Alexander  W.,  soldier,  VII.  80. 
Norris,  Alexander  W.,  lawyer,  VII.  81. 
Norris,  Isaac,  statesman,  V.  88. 
Norris,  John,  educator,  VI.  169. 
Norris,  Wm.  Henry,  Jr.,  lawyer,  V.  45. 
North  Carolina,  Governors  of : 

Alexander,  N.,  thirteenth,  IV,  421. 

Ashe,  S.,  ninth,  IV.  421. 
■    Bragg,  T.,  thirty-third,  IV.  427. 

Branch,  J.,  nineteenth,  V.  295. 

Brogden,  C.  H.,  forty-first,  IV.  428. 

Burke,  T.,  third. 

Burton,  H.  G,,  twenty-second,  IV.  423. 

Caldwell,  T.  E.,  fortieth,  IV.  428. 

Carr,  E.,  forty-seventh,  IV.  430. 

Caswell,  B.,  first  and  fifth,  IV.  419. 

Clark,  H.  T.,  thirty-fifth,  IV.  427. 

Davie,  W.  E.,  tenth,  I.  77. 

Dudley,  E.  B.,  twenty-eighth,  IV.  425. 

ElUs,  J.  W.,  thirty-fourth,  IV.  427. 

Fowle,  D.  G.,  forty-fifth,  IV.  429. 

Franklin,  J.,  twentieth,  IV.  423. 

Graham,  W.  A.,  thirtieth,  IV.  426. 

Hawkins,  W.,  seventeenth,  IV.  422. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  thirty-seventh  and  thirty- 
ninth,  IV,  427. 

Holmes,  G.,  twenty-first,  IV.  423. 

Holt,  T.  M.,  forty-sixth,  IV.  430. 

Iredell,  J.  Jr.,  twenty-third,  IV.  423. 

Jarvis,  T.  J.,  forty-third,  IV.  429. 

Johnston,  S.,  sixth,  IV.  420. 

Manly,  C,  thirty-first,  IV.  426. 

Martin,  A.,  fourth  and  seventh,  IV,  420. 

Miller,  W.,  eighteenth,  IV.  423. 

Morehead,  J.  M.,  twenty-ninth,  IV.  425. 

Nash,  A.,  second,  IV.  419. 

Owen,  J.,  twenty-fourth,  IV.  423. 

Eeid,  D.  S.,  thirty-second,  IV.  427. 

EuBSell,  Daniel  L.,  forty-eighth. 

Scales,  A,  M.,  forty-fourth,  IV.  429. 

Smith,  B.,  sixteenth,  IV.  422. 

Spaight,  B.  D.,  eighth,  IV.  420, 

Spaight,  E.  Di,  twenty-seventh. 

Stokes,  M.,  twenty-fifth,  IV.  424. 

Stone,  D.,  fifteenth,  IV.  421. 

Swain,  D.  L.,  twenty-sixth,  IV.  424. 

Turner,  J.,  twelfth,  IV.  421. 

Vance,  Z.  B.,  thirty-sixth  and  forty-second, 
IX.  384. 

Williams,  B.,  eleventh  and  fourteenth, 
IV.  421. 

Worth,  J.,  thirty-eighth,  428. 
North  Carolina,  P.  E.  bishops  of: 

Alkinson,  T,,  third,  VI.  52. 

Ives,  L.  S.,  second,  V.  409. 

Lyman,  T.  B.,  fourth,  VI.  53. 

Bavenscroft,  J.  S.,  first,  VI.  52. 
North,  Edward,  educator,  IV.  213. 


North,  Lord,  I.  19,  Quincy,  J. 
North,  Simeon,  educator,  VII.  407. 
North,  William,  rev.  soldier,  I,  52. 
North,  William,  senator,  II,  7, 
Northen, William  J.,  governor,  I,  232. 
Norton,  Andrews,- theologian,  VII.  63. 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  educator,  VI.  426. 
Norton,  Eckstein,  hanker.  III.  362. 
Norton,  John,  clergyman,  VII.  36. 
Norton,  John  P.,  educator,  VIII.  255. 
Norton,  Nath'l  W.,  lawyer,  VIII.  392. 
Norton,  William  E.,  artist,  VI.  465. 
Nothingarians^  VII.  178,  Gorton,  S. 
Notley,  Thon^as,  col.  governor,  VII.  334. 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  educator,  VII.  170. 
"  Novelty  "  locomotive,  IV.  46,  Ericsson,  J. 
Noxon,  B.  Davis,  lawyer,  II.  134. 
Noyes,  Crosby  Stuart,  journalist,  V.  286. 
Noyes,  Edward  F.,  governor.  III.  142. 
Noyes,  James,  clergyman,  VIII.  473. 
Noyes,  Nicholas,  clergyman,  VIII.  80. 
Nunnally,  Gustavus  A.,  educator,  VI.  396. 
Nuttall,  Thomas,  scientist,  VIII.  374. 
Nye,  Edgar  W.,  humorist,  VI.  25. 
Nye,  Frank  Mellen,  lawyer,  VII.  134. 


Cakes,  Thomas  F.,  E.  E.  president,  I.  183. 
Cakes,  TTrian,  educator,  VI.  411. 
Cakman,  W,  G.,  railroad  manager.  III.  58, 
Gates,  Alice,  actress,  VI.  297. 
Gates,  William  C,  congressman,  II.  244. 
Obenchain,  Wm.  Alex.,  educator.  III.  368, 
Oberlander,  Alex.,  clergyman,  V.  299. 
Oberlin  College,  Presidents  of: 

Ballantine,  W.  G.,  fourth,  II.  465. 

Fairchild,  J.  H.,  third,  II.  464. 

Finney,  C.  G.,  second,  II,  462. 

Mahan,  A.,  first,  II,  461. 

Shipherd,  J.  J.,  founder,  II.  459. 

Stewart,  P.  P.,  founder,  II.  460. 
Obermann,  Geo.  J.,  merchant,  V.  174. 
O'Brien,  Christopher  D.,  lawyer,  VII.  104, 
O'Brien,  Fitz-James,  author,  VI.  79. 
O'Brien,  Frank  P.,  journalist,  I.  207. 
O'Brien,  James  M.,  priest,  VI.  328. 
O'Brien,  M.  J.,  express  manager,  IV.  123. 
O'Brien,  Miles  M.,  merchant,  IV.  212. 
Ochiltree,  William  B.,  jurist,  II.  192. 
Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  jom-nalist,  I.  427. 
Ochtman,  Leonard,  artist,  VI.  468. 
O'Connor,  Michael,  R.  C.  bishop,  VI.  336, 
O'Connor,  William  D.,  author,  II.  165. 
O'Conor,  Charles,  lawyer,  HI.  387. 
Odenheimer  W.  H.,  P.  E.  bishop.  III,  473. 
Odin,  John  Mary,  R.  C.  bishop,  VII.  102. 
O'Donohue,  Joseph  J.,  merchant,  VII.  398.^ 
Oelrichs,  Herman,  merchant.  III.  207. 
Oertel,  Johannes  A.,  artist,  VII.  466. 
O'Ferrall,  Charles  T.,  governor,  V.  455. 
Ogden,  Aaron,  governor,  V.  203. 
Ogden,  J.  de  Peyster,  merchant,  I.  498. 
Ogden,  Matthias,  soldier,  IV.  62. 
Ogden,  Bobert,  lawyer,  V.  159. 
Ogle,  Samuel,  proprietary  gov.,  VII,  336. 
Oglethorpe,  James  Edward,  gov.,  I,  490. 
O'Hara,  Theodore,  poet,  IV.  362. 
Ohio,  Governors  of: 

Allen,  W.,  twenty-sixth,  III.  142. 

Bartley,  M.,  fourteenth.  III.  140, 

Bebb,  W.,  fifteenth,  III,  140. 
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Ohio,  Governois  of— Con. 

Bishop,  E.  M.,  twent.v-ninth,III.  143. 

Brough,  J.,  twentysotond.  III.  142. 

Brown,  E.  A.,  fifth,  III.  138. 

Bnshnell,  Asa,  thirty-fifth. 

Campbell,  J.  E.,  thirty-third,  I.  470. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  nineteenth,  I.  28. 

Corwin,  T.,  twelfth,  VI.  180. 

Cox,  J.  D.,  twenty-third,  IV.  18. 

Dennison,  W.,  twentieth,  III.  141. 

Foraker,  J.  B.,  thiity-second,  III.  144. 

Ford,  S.,  sixteenth,  III.  140. 

Foster,  C,  thirtieth,  I.  139. 

Hayes,  E.  B.,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
seventh,  III.  193. 

Hoadley,  G.,  thirty-flrst.  III.  143. 

Huntington,  S.,  second,  III.  137. 

Lucas,  E.,  ninth,  III.  139. 

McArthur,  D.,  eighth,  III,  139. 

McKinley,  W.,  thirty-fourth,  II.  261. 

Medill,  W.,  eighteenth.  III.  141. 

Meigs,  K.  J.,  third,  III.  137. 

Morrow,  J.,  sixth.  III,  138. 

Noyes,  E.  F.,  twenty-fifth.  III.  142. 

Shannon,  W.,    eleventh  and  thirteenth, 
III.  139. 

Tiffin,  E.,  first.  III.  137. 

Tod,  D.,  twenty-first,  III.  141. 

Trimble,  A.,  seventh.  III.  138. 

Vance,  J.,  tenth,  III.  139. 

■Wood,  E.,  seventeenth.  III,  140. 

Worthington,  T.,  fourth.  III.  138. 

Young,  T.  L.,  twenty-eighth,  III.  143. 
Ohio,  P.  E.  bishops  of: 

Bedell,  Gregory  T.,  third,  VII.  456. 

Chase,  Philander,  first,  VII,  1. 

Leonard,  William  A.,  fourth,  VII.  456. 

Mcllvaine,  Charles  P.,  second,  VII.  2. 
Ohio  State  University,  Presidents  of; 

Canfleld,  James  H.,  fourth,  VIL  417. 

Orton,  Edward,  first,  VII,  416. 

Scott,  Walter  Q.,  second,  VII.  417. 

Scott,  William  H.,  third,  VII.  417 
Ohio  University,  Presidents  of: 

Crook,  Isaac,  eighth, 

Howard,  S.,  fifth,  IV.  444. 

Irvine,  J.,  first,  IV.  443. 

McGuffey,  W.  H.,  third,  IV.  443. 

Eyors,  A.,  fourth,  IV.  444. 

Scott,  W.  H.,  sixth,  VII.  417. 

Super,  C.  W.,  seventh,  IV.  444. 

Wilson,  E.  G.,  second,  IV.  443. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Presidents  of  . 

Bashford,  J.  W.,  fourth,  IV.  160. 

Merrick,  F.,  second,  IV.  159. 

Payne,  C.  H.,  tliird,  IV.  169. 
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Peyton,  Ephraim  G.,  statesman,  VII.  394, 
Peyton,  John  Howe,  jurist,  IV.  88. 
Peyton,  John  Lewis,  author,  IV,  89. 
Peyton,  John  Bowze,  IV.  88. 
Peyton,  Bobert  L.  Y.,  jurist,  V,  158. 
Peyton,  Wm.  Madison,  lawyer,  IV.  89. 
Phelan,  James,  pioneer,  VIII."478. 
Fhelan,  James  D.,  capitalist,  VIII.  478, 
Phelan,  Bichard,  E.  C.  bishop,  VI.  337. 
Phelps,  Amos  A.,  clergyman,  II,  327. 
Phelps,  Charles  H.,  author,  VIII.  197. 
Phelps,  Edward  John,  diplomat,  V.  411. 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  author,  II.  433, 
Phelps,  John  Smith,  governor,  V.  10, 
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Phelps,  Oliver,  merchant,  VII.  40. 

Phelps,  Samuel  S.,  jurist,  VIII.  400. 

Phelps,  Thomas  S.,  naval  officer,  IV.  341. 

Phelps,  William  W.,  statesman,  VII,  451. 

Philadelphia  College    of    Pharmacy,  Presi- 
dents of: 

Bullock,  C,  sixth,  V.  344. 
Ellis,  C,  fourth,  V.  344. 
Lehmaii.  Vf.,  second,  V.  343. 
Marshall,  C,  first,  V.  343. 
Parrish,  D.,  fifth. 
Smith,  D.  B.,  third,  V.  343. 

Phillips,  Adelaide,  singer,  VI.  149. 

Phillips,  Chaunoey  H.,  banker,  VII.  266. 

Phillips,  Lewis  S.,  manufacturer,  II.  495. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  orator,  II.  314. 

Phillips,  Wm.  A.,  statesman,  VIII.  257, 

Phinizy,  Charles  H.,  educator,  V.  485. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  colonial  gov.,  VI.  96. 

Physick,  Philip  S.,  physician,  VI.  391. 

Piatt,  John  James,  poet,  VIII.  260. 

Piatt,  Sarah  M.  B.,  poet,  VIII.  260. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  rev.  soldier,  I.  70. 

Pickering,  Edward  C,  astronomer, VI.  425, 

Pickerinp,  John,  philologist,  VII.  294. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  statesman,  I.  12. 

Pickering,  Wm.  H.,  astronomer,  VI.  425. 

Pickett,  George  Edward,  soldier,  V.  49. 

Piddock,  Charles  A.,  clergyman,  VII.  78. 

Pidge,  John  B.  G.,  clergyman.  III.  355. 

Pierce,  Benjamin,  soldier.  III.  410. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  presidentof  U.S.,  IV.  145. 

Pierce,  George  E.,  educator,  VII.  224. 

Pierce,  George    Foster,  educator,  I.  518. 

Pierce,  Gilbert  Ashvllle,  senator,  I,  294. 

Pierce,  Henry  L.,  manufacturer,  IV.  308. 

Pierce,  Jane  Ueans,  wife  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
IV.  146. 

Pierce,  Sylvester,  P.,  m'n'f'r..  III.  204. 

Pierce,  William,  statesman.  VII.  96. 

Pierpont,  Francis  H.,  governor,  V.  453. 

Pierpont,  James,  clergyman,  I.  162. 

Pierpont,  John,  clergyman,  VI.  155. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  attorney-gen.,  IV,  21, 

Pierrepont,  Henry  E.,   commissioner,  V, 
143. 

Pierson,  Abraham,  educator,  I.  164. 

Pierson,  William,  physician,  V.  111. 

Pierson,  William  M.,  lawyer,  VIII.  196. 

Pike,  Albert,  lawyer  and  poet,  I,  527. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  soldier,  II.  517. 

Pillsbury,  Fred  C,  miller,  VI.  137. 

Pillsbnry,  Parker,  reformer,  II.  325. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  statesman,  II,  11. 

Pinckney,  Charles  C,  soldier,  II.  303. 

Pine,  J.  K.  P.,  manufacturer.  III.  290. 

Pingree,  Hazen  S.,  governor,  VII.  119. 

Pingree,  Samuel  E.,  governor,  VIII.  328. 

Pinkerton,  Alfred  S.,  lawyer,  VI.  193. 

Pinkerton,  Allen,  detective,  III.  208. 

Pinkney,  Edward  C,  author,  VI.  443. 

Pinkney,  Frederick,  statesman,  VI.  240. 

Pinkney,  Ninian,  author,  VIII.  479. 

Pinkney,  William,  att'y-gen.,  V.  373. 

Pinkney,  William,  bishop,  VI.  224. 

Pinney,  Norman,  educator,  V.  159. 

Pintard,  John,  philanthropist  III.  461. 

Pirie,  John  Thomap,  merchant,  VII.  53. 

Pitcher,  James  E.,  underwriter,  II,  199. 

Pitcher,  Nathaniel,  governor.  III,  45. 

Pitkin,  Frederick  W.,  governor,  VI.  450. 

Pitman,  Benn,  phonographer,  IV.  87, 

Pitman,  John,  jurist,  VIII.  306. 

Pitts,  John  A.,  banker,  VIII.  368. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  battle  of,  I.  389,  John- 
ston, A.  S. 


Pittsburgh,  R.  C.  bishops  of: 

Domenec,  M.,  second,  VI.  336. 

O'Connor,  M.,  first,  VI.  336. 

Phelan,  K.,  fourth,  VI.  337. 

Tuigg,  J.,  third,  VI.  337. 
Placide,  Henry,  actor,  VIII.  57. 
Plaisted,  Harris  M.,  governor,  VI.  317.     ' 
Plankinton,  John,  capitalist,  I.  248, 
Piatt,  Charles,  jurist,  II.  449. 
Piatt,  Franklin,  geologist,  V.  181. 
Piatt,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer,  V.  501. 
Piatt,  Orville  H.,  senator,  II.  339. 
Pleasanton,  Alfred,  soldier,  IV.  164. 
Pleasants,  James,  governor,  V.  447. 
Plumb,  David  Smith,  manfr.,  V.  241. 
Plumb,  Preston  B.,  senator,  II.  420. 
Plymouth  Colony,  Governors  of,  VII.   367, 

et  seq. 
Pocahontas,  Indian  heroine,  VII.  102. 
Poe,  Ebenezer  W.,  merchant,  IV.  91. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  poet,  I.  463. 
Poe,  Orlando  Metcalfe,  soldier,  V.  53. 
Poe's  house  at  Fordham,  illus.,  I.  464. 
"  Poet  Scout,"  Crawford,  J.  W.,  VIII.  175. 
Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  statesman,  VI.  435. 
Poland,  luke  Potter,  senator,  V.  253. 
Poliuto,  pen-name,  I.  156,  Wilkie,  F.  B. 
Polk,  James  Knox,  U.  S.  president,  VI.  265. 
Polk,  Sarah  Childress,  VI.  268. 
Polk,  William  M.,  physician,  II.  109. 
Pollock,  James,  governor,  II.  289. 
Pomeroy,  Mark  M,,  journalist,  II,  502. 
Pomeroy,  Seth,  rev.  soldier,  I,  54. 
Pond,  James  B.,  lecture  manager,  I.  240. 
Pond,  Theron  T.,  Pond's  extract,  VIII.  82. 
Pool,  Maria  Louise,  author,  VI.  320. 
Poole,  Daniel,  inventor,  VII.  258. 
Poole,  Edward,  colonist,  VII.  257. 
Poole,  Edward  V.,  banker,  VII.  258. 
Poole,  Fitch,  librarian,  VI.  484. 
Poole,  Murray  Edward,  lawyer,  VII.  258. 
Poole,  Samuel,  2d,  patriot,  VII.  257. 
Poole,  Samuel,  3d,  soldier,  VII.  257. 
Poole,  William  F.,  librarian,  VI.  478. 
Pooley,  Thomas  E.,  physician,  I.  395. 
Poor,  Charles  H.,  naval  officer,  VII.  88. 
Poor,  Daniel  W.,  clergyman,  IV.  374. 
Poor,  Enoch,  rev.  soldier,  I.  76. 
Poore,  Ben.  Perley,  journalist,  VIII.  190. 
Poore,  Henry  R.,  artist,  V,  316. 
Poorman,  Christian  L.,  lawyer,  IV.,  76. 
Pope,  Albert  Augustus,  mfr.,  I,  446. 
Pope,  Charles  E.,  actor,  VIII.  138. 
Pope,  Franklin  L.,  electrician,  VII.  414. 
Pope,  John,  soldier,  IV.  282. 
Pope,  0.  C,  editor.  III.  73. 
Porter,  Alexander  J.,  educator,  VIII.  133. 
Porter,  Andrew,  rev.  soldier,  I.  77, 
Porter,  Charles  A,,  senator,  III,  222. 
Porter,  Cyrus  Kinne,  architect,  II,  390. 
Porter,  David,  II,  98,  Porter,  D,  D. 
Porter,  David  Dixon,  admiral,  II,  98. 
Porter,  David  E.,  governor,  II.  287. 
Porter,  David  T.,  banker,  VIII.  48. 
Porter,  Eliphalet,  clergyman,  VII.  161. 
Porter,  Fitz-John,  soldier,  IV.  261. 
Porter,  George  Bryan,  governor,  V.  271. 
Porter,  Horace,  soldier,  IV.  310. 
Porter,  James  Davis,  governor,  VII.  211. 
Porter,  James  H.,  manufacturer,  II.  479, 
Porter,  James  M.,  jurist,  VI.  8. 
Porter,  John  K.,  lawyer.  III.  252. 
Porter,  Noah,  educator,  I,  171, 
Porter,  Peter  Buel,  statesman,  V.  81. 
Porter,  Eufus,  inventor,  VII,  184, 
Porter,  W.  Evelyn,'physician,  V.  496. 


Porter,  William  D.,  naval  officer,  II,  101. 
Portier,  Michael,  R.  C.  bishop,  VII.  256. 
Pory,  John,  colonist,  VIII.  416. 
Posey,  Thomas,  soldier,  VI.  323. 
Post,  Alfred  C,  physician,  VI.  382. 
Post,  Philip  Sidney,  soldier,  IV,  315. 
Postley,  Brooke,  lawyer.  III.  264, 
Postley,  Clarence  Ashley,  soldier.  III.  265. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  P.  E.  bishop.  III,  470, 
Potter,  Eliphalet  N,,  educator,  VII.  171. 
Potter,  Elisha  E.,  congressman,  II.  196. 
Potter,  Henry  Codman,  P.  E.  bishop,  I,  516. 
Potter,  Horatio,  P.  E.  bishop,  I.  515, 
Potter,  Israel  E.,  patriot,  VII.  201. 
Potter,  John  F.,  statesman,  VIII.  236. 
Potter,  Joseph  Hayden,  soldier,  IV.  280. 
Potter,  Orlando  B.,  congressman,  I,  186. 
Potter,  Eobert  B.,  soldier,  IV.  392. 
Pettier,  Auguste,  designer,  VI.  297. 
Potts,  Joseph  D.,  manufacturer,  V,  258. 
Poujade,  Joseph,  legislator,  VI.  373. 
Powderly,  Ter.  V.,  promoter,  VIII.  181. 
Powell,  Aaron  Macy,  reformer,  V.  17, 
Powell,  John  Wesley,  scientist.  III,  340, 
Powell,  Levin  Minn,  rear-admiral,  I,  383. 
Powell,  Theophilus  0.,  physician,  II.  484. 
Power,  Thomas  C,  senator,  I,  300. 
Powers,  Hiram,  sculptor.  III.  421. 
Powers,  Thomas  J.,  naval  officer,  II,  187. 
Pownall,  Thomas,  colonial  gov.,  VII,  375. 
Prall,  William,  clergyman,  VII.  113. 
Pratt,  Arthur,  optician,  I,  356. 
Pratt  Benjamin,  chief-justice,  VII.  147. 
Pratt,  Enoch,  philanthropist,  II.  379. 
Pratt,  John,  inventor.  III.  315, 
Pratt,  John,  educator,  I,  301. 
Pratt,  Julius  Howard,  mfr.,  I.  259. 
Pratt,  Orson,  Mormon  apostle,  VII.  394. 
Pratt,  Parley  P.,  Mormon  apostle, VII.  393. 
Pratt,  Pascal  P.,  banker,  VIII.  413. 
Pratt,  Wallace,  lawyer,  IV.  267. 
Preble,  Edward,  naval  officer,  VIII.  92. 
Preble,  George  H.,  naval  officer,  VIII.  95. 
Prentice,  George  D.,  journalist.  III,  121. 
Prentiss,  Albert  N,,  educator,  IV,  484, 
Prentiss,  Benj.  Maybury,  soldier,  V,  363. 
Prentiss,  Daniel  W.,  physician.  III.  367. 
Prentiss,  Elizabeth  P.,  author,  VII.  106. 
Prentiss,  George  L.,  theologian,  VII.  319. 
Prentiss,  Samuel,  jurist,  VIII.  402. 
Prentiss,  Seargent  S.,  orator,  VII.  477. 
Prescott,  George  B.,  electrician,  V.  279. 
Prescott,  Mary  N.,  author,  VIII.  364. 
Prescott,  William,  rev.  soldier,  I.  91. 
Prescott,  William,  I.  74,  Barton,  W. 
Prescott,  William  H.,  historian,  VI.  66. 
Pressly,  John  Taylor,  clergyman,  VII.  61. 
Preston,  Capt.,  I.  19,  Quincy,  J. 
Preston,  Harriet  W.,  author,  VIII.  32. 
Preston,  James  P.,  governor,  V.  446. 
Preston,  Margaret  Junkin,  poet,  VII.  147. 
Pr«stou,  Thomas  S.,  priest,  II.  213. 
Preston,  Willard,  educator,  II.  40. 
Preston,  William  B.,  statesman,  IV.  371. 
Preusser,  Christian,  merchant.  III.  112. 
Price,  George  W.  F.,  educator,  II,  450. 
Price,  Eodman  M.,  governor,  V.  207. 
Price,  Sterling,  soldier,  IV.  207. 
Price,  William  P.,  congressman,  VII.  100. 
Priest,  Henry  S.,  jurist,  VI.  120. 
Priestley,  James,  educator,  VIII.  130. 
Priestley,  Joseph,  scientist,  VI.  148. 
Prime,  Benj..y.,  physician,  VI.  392. 
Prime,  Ebenezer,  clergyman,  VII.  236, 
Prime,  Edward  D.  G.,  clergyman,  VII.  238 
Prime,  Nathaniel  S.,  clergyman,  VII.  237. 
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Prime,  Samuel  I.,  clergyman,  VII.  237. 
Prime,  Wendell,  clergyman,  VII.  238. 
Prince,  John,  clergyman,  VII.  345. 
Prince,  L.  Bradford,  governor,  I.  413. 
Prince,  Thomas,  clergyman,  VII.  144. 
Prince,  Thomas,  colonial  gov.,  VII.  370. 
Princeton  College,  V.  463  et  seq. 
Pringle,  Coleman  B.,  agriculturist,  IV.  309. 
Procter,  William,  pharmacist,  V.  347. 
Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  poet,  VII.  250. 
Proctor,  Joseph,  actor,  VII.  415. 
Proctor,  Bedfield,  statesman,!,  141. 
Proctor,  Thomas  E.,  financier,  VII.  268. 
Protheroe,  Daniel,  composer,  VI.  118. 
Proudfit,  David  L.,  author,  VIII.  33. 
Provoost,  Samuel,  P.  E.  bishop,  I.  513. 
Pruyn,  Isaac,  lawyer,  banker,  VII.  160. 
Pruyn,  John  V.  S.  L.,  educator.  III.  364. 
"Puck,"  editor  of,  VII.  303,  Bonner,  H.  C. 
Pugh,  James  L.,  senator,  I,  392. 
Pulaski,  Casimir,  soldier,  I.  69. 
Pulitzer,  Joseph,  journalist,  I.  375. 
PuUen,  Elisabeth  J.  C,  author,  VIII.  373. 
Pnmpelly,  Harmon,  financier,  VIII.  124. 
Pumpelly,  Baphael,  geologist,  VI.  362. 
Purcell,  John  Baptist,  bishop,  V.  186. 
Purcell,  William,  journalist,  I.  209. 
Purinton,  Daniel  B.,  educator,  I.  304. 
Purinton,  George  B.,  biologist,  VIII.  189. 
Puritan   Intolerance,  VII.   27,   Cotton,   J., 
VII.  33,  Shepard,  T.,  VII.  64,  Ward,  N. 
Purse,  Daniel  Gugel,  capitalist,  II.  109. 
Purse,  Thomas,  merchant,  II.  194. 
Purvis,  Robert,  abolitionist,  I.  413. 
Putnam,  Fred.  Ward,  scientist.  III.  102. 
Putnam,  George  F.,  banker,  III.  213. 
Putnam,  George  H.,  publisher,  II.  389. 
Putnam,  George  P.,  publisher,  II.  388. 
Putnam,  Israel,  rev.  soldier,  I.  87. 
Putnam,  Kufus,  rev.  soldier,  I.  128. 
Pynchon,  Thomas  E.,  educator.  III.  497. 
Pyiichon,  William,  colonist,  VII.  355. 
Pyrlaus,  JohnC,  missionary,  VI.  190. 


Qu^ckenhos,  John  D.,  educator,  VI.  171. 
ftuay,  Matthew  Stanley,  senator,  I.  459. 
Quayle,  Wm.  Alfred,  educator,  VI.  197. 
Quebec,  battle  of,  I.  102,  Wolfe,  J.;  I.  101, 
ftueen,  Walter  W.,  naval  ofBcer,  IV.  418. 
Quinhy,  William  Emory,  journalist,!.  254. 
Quincy,  Edmund,  author,  VI.  93. 
Qninoy,  Josiah,  educator,  VI.  417. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  mayor,  VI,  298. 
ftuinoy,  Josiah,  patriot,  VI.  142. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  revolutionary  patriot,  I.  19. 
Quintard,  Charles  Ty  P.  E.  bishop,  V.  487. 
ftuintard,  G.  W.,  manufacturer,  II.  262. 


Eaie,  Eudolph  F.,  lawyer,  V.  231. 
Babun,  William,  governor,  I.  222. 
Kafier,  Frank,  mayor,  VIII.  375. 
Eadford,  William,  naval  ofaoer,  IV.  294. 
Baflferty,  William,  educator,  I.  504. 
Baffltesque,  C.  S.,  botanist,  VIII.  472. 
BSjan,  Willis  Eugene,  merchant,  II.  202. 
Bafflis,  Gabriel  J.,  soldier,  IV.  336. 
Eailsford,  William  S.,  clergyman,  I.  385. 
Wlgh,  Sir  Walter,  statesman,  VII.  221. 
^^p,  James,  author,  VIII.  80. 


Ealph,  Julian,  journalist,  I.  149. 
Ealston,  William  C,  banker,  VII.  410. 
Earn  for  war  vessels  first   conceived,   IV. 

43,  Perry,  M.  C. 
Bambaut,  Mary  1,  B.,  educator,  VI.  100. 
Eamseur,  Stephen  D.,  soldier,  IV.  473. 
Eamsey,  Alexander,  statesman,  III.  201. 
Bamsey,  David,  physician   and  historian, 

VII.  285. 
Eamsey,  Joseph,   Jr.,  R.  E.  mgr.,  VII.  89. 
Eamsey,  Samuel  A.,  lawyer.  III.  35i, 
Eandall,  Alex.  W.^  postmaster,  II,  458. 
Eandall,  George  M.,  bishop,  VIII.  44. 
Eandall,  James  B,,  journalist,  VIII,  166. 
Eandall,  Samuel  J.,  statesman.  III.  57. 
Eandolpt,  Alfred  M.,P.  E.  bishop,  VII.  217. 
Eandolph,    Anson    D.    F.,    publisher    and 

poet,  VIII.  460. 
Eandolph,  Beverley,  governor,  V.  443. 
Bandolph,  Edmund,  jurist,  I.  445. 
Eandolph,  Edmund,  statesman,  I,  12. 
Bandolph,  Edward,  colonist,  VIII.  474, 
Bandolph,  John  "  of  Eoanoke,"  V.  97. 
Bandolph,  Sir  John,  lawyer,  VIII.  36i6. 
Bandolph,  Martha  Jefferson,  III.  5  ;  cf. 

Everett,  E.,  V.  446. 
Eandolph,  Peyton,  congressman,  II.  114. 
Bandolph,  Theodore  F.,  governor,  V.  210. 
Bandolph,  Thomas  J.,  statesman,  V.  426. 
Bandolph,  Thos,  Mann,  governor,  V.  446. 
Bandolph,  Warren,  clergyman,  II.  122. 
Eandolph,  William  M.,  lawyer,  VII.  217. 
Bankin,  Egbert  G.,  physician,  II.  340. 
Bankin,  Ellen  H.,  sculptor,  VIII.  286. 
Bankin,  Jeremiah  E.,  clergyman,  V.  482. 
Bankin,  John,  clergyman,  II.  321. 
Bankin,  William  B.,  educator,  VII.  342. 
Banney,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer.  III.  217. 
Banaom,  Epaphroditus,  governor,  I.  509. 
Bansom,  Thomas  E.  G.,  soldier,  IV.  283. 
Bansom,  Truman  B.,  educator,  V.  485. 
Baoul,  William  Green,  R.  E.  pres.,  I.  396. 
Bappe,  Louis  A.,  E.  C.  bishop,  V.  340. 
Basmus,  Henry,  clergyman,  VII.  268. 
Bassieur,  Leo,  lawyer,  IV.  343. 
Batcliife,  William  C,  lawyer,  VIII.  307. 
Eathbone,  Estes  G.,  statesman,  VII.  56. 
Eathbone,  Justus  H.,  founder,  II.  170. 
Eau,  Charles,  archseologist,  II.  228. 
Baue,  Charles  G.,  physician.  III.  477. 
Bavenscroft,  John  S.,  P.  E.  bishop,  VI.  52. 
Eawle,  Francis,  colonial  author,  VI.  186. 
Eawle,  Francis,  lawyer.  III.  61. 
Bawle,  William,  jurist,  VII.  442. 
Bawlins,  John  A.,  soldier,  IV.218. 
Bawlins,  John  A.,  statesman,  IV.  23. 
Bay,  Cornelius,  merchant,  I.  497. 
Bay,  George  W.,  lawyer,  II.  133. 
Bay,  Isaac,  physician,  II.  353. 
Bay,  Joseph,  educator^I.  349. 
Bay,  Simon,  clergyman,  VIII.  72. 
Bay,  William,  author,  I.  315. 
Eaymond,  AndrewV.V.,  educator  ,VII.  173. 
Baymond,  George  L.,  author,  VIII.  457. 
Eaymond,  Henry  J.,  journalist,  VIII.  482. 
Eaymond,  John  H.,  educator,  V.  234. 
Eaymond,  Eossiter  W.,  author,  VIII.  45. 
Baynolds,  Frederic  A.,  banker,  I.  316. 
Eea,  John  P.,  soldier,  VI.  234. 
Bead,  Abner,  naval  officer,  VII.  248. 
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Stewart,  Alvan,  reformer,  II.  431. 
Stewart,  Andrew  P.,  merchant,  VII.  133. 
Stewart,  Charles,  naval  officer,  VIII.  157. 
Stewart,  Eliza  D.,  philanthropist,  VII.  37. 
Stewart,  Harlon  L.,  journalist,  V.  386. 
Stewart,  John  W.,  governor,  VIII.  326. 
Stewart,  Philo  P.,  founder,  II,  460, 
Stewart,  Thos.  J.,  business  man,  V.  37. 
Stewart,  William  A,,  jurist,  II,  183, 
Stewart,  William  Morris,  senator,  I.  325, 


St,  Francis  Xavier  College,  Presidents  of:  '  i, 

Driscol,  M,,  third,  IV,  116, 

Durthaller,  J.,  fourth,  IV.  116. 

Frisbee,  S.  H.,  seventh,  IV.  117. 

Hudon,  H.,  sixth,  IV.  116. 

Larkin,  J.,  first,  II.  365. 

Loyzance  J.  M.  E.,  fifth,  IV.  116. 

Merrick,  D.  A.,  ninth,  IV.  119. 

Murphy,  J.  J,,  eighth,  IV,  118. 

Murphy,  T.  E.,  eleventh. 

Pardow,  W.  O'B.,  tenth,  IV,  119. 

Eyan,  J,,  second,  IV.  115. 
St.  Gaudens,Augustus,  sculptor,  VIII.  387, 
Stickler,  Joseph  W.,  physician.  VII.  23, 
Stiles,  Edward  H,,  lawyer,  IV.  330. 
Stiles,  Ezra,  educator,  I,  167. 
Still,  William,  philanthropist,  II,  313.  ' 
Stille,    Charles    J.,    college   president,  1 1. 

344. 
Stillman,  William  Clin,  physician,  I.  351. 
Stith,  William,  educator.  III.  232. 
St.  John,  JoLn  P.,  governor,  VIII.  346. 
St.  John,  William  Pope,  banker,  II.  439, 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Presidents  of: 

Barnard,  H.,  seventh,  I,  605. 

Davis,  H.  L.,  third,  I.  504. 

Fell,  T.,  twelfth,  I,  607. 

Garuett,  J.  M.,  ninth,  I.  506. 

Hopkins,  W.  H.,  eleventh,  I.  607. 

Humphreys,  H.,  fifth,  I.  504. 

Judd,  B.,  second,  I,  603, 

Leavitt,  J,  McD.,  tenth,  I.  507. 

McDowell,  J.,  first,  I,  503, 

Nelson,  C,  K,,  sixth,  I,  605. 

Eafferty,  W.,  fourth,  I.  604.  ' 

Welling,  J.  C,  eighth,  I.  506. 
St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  Presidents  of: 

Bayley,  J.  E.,  third,  I.  487.  ' 

Campbell,  T.  J.,  thirteenth,  II,  268.    ' 

Dealy,  P.  F.,  twelfth,  II,  367. 

Doucet,  E.  P.,  eighth,  II,  366.  \ 

Gannon,  T.  J.,  fifteenth,  II,  269. 

Gockeln,  F,  W,,  eleventh,  II,  367. 

Harley,  J,  B,,  second,  II,  365.  ' 

Hughes,  J,,  founder,  I,  193. 

Larkin,  John,  fifth,  II.  265.  ; 

McCloskey,  J.,  first,  I,  195. 

Moylan,  W.,  ninth,  II.  267. 

Scully,  J.,  fourteenth,  II.  268. 

Shea,  J.,  tenth,  II.  367. 

Tellier,  E,,  sixth,  II,  266. 

Thebaud,  A.,  fourth,  seventh,  II,  265. 
St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore;     Cathedral, 

illus.,  I,  480,  founded,  I,  483,  Marechal,  A. 
Stobaeus,  John  B,,  manufacturer,  VI.  J02. 
Stockbridge,  Francis  B,,  senator,  I.  460. 
Stockham,  Charles,  merchant,  III.  19. 
Stockton,  Cal.,  founder  of,  VII.  465,  Weber, 

Chas,  M. 
Stockton,  Francis  Eiohard,  author,  I,  p96. 
Stockton,  Louise,  author,  VIII.  336.    ., 
Stockton,  Eichard,  jurist,  II.  7.  " 

Stockton,  Robert  F.,  naval  officer,  IV.  205. 
Stockton,  Thos,  T,,  journalist,  V.  267,  ,* 
Stockwell,  Charles  F,,  educator,  V,  47J.. 
Stoddard,  Charles  W.,  author,  VII.  1116, 
Stoddard,  Elizabeth D.,  author,  VIII,  375. 
Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  poet.  III,  .'J97. 
Stoddard,  Solomon,  theologian,  VII,  8/4. 
Stoddard,  William  0,,  author,  VIII,    121. 
Stoddart,  James  H.,  actor,  VI,  103,     ^ 
Stoddert,  Benjamin,  statesman,  II,  5,1 
Stokes,  Jordan,  jurist,  VIII,  267,         E 
Stokes,  Jordan,  Jr,,  lawyer,  VIII,  26lB 
Stokes,  Monfort,  governor,  IV,  424, 
Stone,  David,  governor,  IV.  421. 
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(Stone,  David  Marvin,  journalist,  I.  265. 
!  Stone,  Ebenezer  W.,  soldier,  IV.  390. 
[Stone,  Horatio  0.,  merchant.  III.  356, 
/Stone,  James  H.,  journalist,  I,  159. 
Stone,  James  Kent,  educator,  VII.  7. 
Stone,  James  Samuel,  clergyman,  V.  147. 
jStone,  John  A.,  actor,  VIII.  88. 
.Stone,  Lucy,  reformer,  II.  316. 
Stone,  Melville  Elijah,  journalist,  I.  215. 
Stone,  Ormond,  astronomer,  VI.  194. 
8Stone,  Samuel,  clergyman,  VII.  202. 
Stone,  Thomas,  Signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  VIII.  169. 
Stone,  Thomas  T.,  clergyman,  II.  364, 
Stone,  Wilbur  Fisk,  jurist,  VI.  262. 
IStone,  William,  proprietary  gov.,  VII.  333. 
Stone,  Wm.  L.,  author  and  editor,  VII.  205. 
Stone,  William  M.,  P.  E.  bishop,  VI.  222. 
■.■Stoneman,  George,  governor,  IV.  112. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  IV.  125,  Jackson,  T.  J. 
JStorrs,  Charles  Backus,  educator,  II.  326. 
Storrs,  Richard  S.,  clergyman,  VIII.  110. 
Story,  Emma  Eames,  singer,  V.  404. 
Story,  Joseph,  jurist,  II,  468. 
iStory,Wm.W.,  author  and  sculptor,V.  417. 
iStoughton,  William,  lieut.-gov.,  VII.  373, 
Stow,  Frederick  H.,  banker,  V.  432. 
Stowe,  Harriet  E.  (Beecher),  author,  I.  423. 
Stowell,  Calvin  L.,  financier,  VIII.  451. 
Strachey,  William,  colonist,  VIII.  194. 
Straiton,  John,  manufacturer.  III,  120. 
Stranahan,  James  S.  T.,  Ill,  433. 
Strang,  James  J.,  Mormon,  VIII.  356. 
Strange,  Robert,  senator,  VII.  321, 
ptratton,  Charles  C,  governor,  V.  207. 
Strauoh,  Peter  D.,  manufacturer,  II.  36. 
ttrawbridge,  Wm.  C,  lawyer.  III.  277. 
ptryker,  M.  W.,  educator,  VII.  409. 
Streett,  David,  physician,  II,  187. 
Stribling,  Corn.  K.,  naval  officer,  IV.  335. 
Strickler,  Givens  B.,  clergyman,  II.  350. 
Stringham,  Silas  H.,  rear-adm'l.,  II,  100, 
Stripling,  Joseph  Newton,  lawyer,  V,  182. 
Scrong,  Abigail  S.,  reformer,  VI.  290. 
Strong,  Caleb,  governor,  1745, 1,  110. 
Strong,  Charles  D.,  publisher,  VI.  289. 
S'irong,  George  C,  soldier,  V.  352. 
Strong,  William,  jurist,  I.  33. 
Strout,  Sewall  Cushing,  lawyer,  V.  91. 
Stryker,  William  S.,  soldier,  III.  434. 
Stuart,  Alex.  H.  H.,  statesman,  VI.  182. 
Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles,  artist,  V.  324. 
gtuart,  Jas.  Ewell  Brown,  soldier,  IV.  51, 
Btuart,  Mary  M,,  philanthropist,  VII.  150. 
Stuart,  Moses,  Hebrew  scholar,  VI,  244. 
Stubbs,  John  C.  S.,  K.  R.  man'r.,  VI.  401. 
ftuhr,  Wm.  Sebastian,  lawyer,  VI.  195. 
Sturges,  Jonathan,  merchant.  III.  350. 
fturgis,  Frederic  R.,  physician,  IV.  198. 
Sturgis,  Samuel  Davis,  soldier,  IV.  464. 

Iturtevant,  James  W., merchant,  VII.  259, 
tuyvesant,  Peter,  governor,  V.  138. 
tuyvesant,  Peter  G,,  lawyer.  III.  462. 
uffolk  resolves,  I,  58,  Warren,  J. 
Sullivan,  James,  governor,  1744, 1.  110. 
Sullivan,  John,  rev.  soldier,  I.  56. 
SjiUivant,  William  S.,  botanist,  VIII.  149. 
Sillily,  Alfred,  financier.  III,  36S. 
Slliilly,  Thomas,  artist,  V.  215. 
Siklzer,  William,  legislator,  III.  369. 
W'.mner,  Charles,  statesman,  III.  300. 
Sil.mner,  Chas.,  elected  senator,  IV.  14,  Wil- 
|i|son,  H. 

irltmner,  Edwin  V.,  soldier,  IV.  183. 
Itfimner,  Increase,  governor,  1746, 1.  109. 
IrSimner,  Jethro,  rev.  soldier,  I.  47. 


Sumter,     Confederate     cruiser,    IV,     340, 

Semmes,  R, 
Sumter,  Thomas,  rev.  soldier,  1.  79, 
"Sun,"  The,  I,  127,  Beach,  M.  Y.;  1.  307, 

Dana,  C.  A. 
"Sunday  Mercury,"  I.  237,  Cauldwell,  W. 
Sunderlaivd,  Le  Roy,  author,  V.  354. 
Super,  Charles  W.,  educator,  IV.  444. 
Sutphen,  John  T.,  physician,  VI.  379. 
Sutro,  Florence  E.,  V.  461. 
Sutro,  Otto,  musician,  II.  159. 
Sutro,  Theodore,  lawyer.  III.  14. 
Sutter,  John  A.,  pioneer,  IV,  191. 
Swain,  David  L.,  governor,  IV.  424. 
Swain,  James  Barrett,  editor,  VI.  274, 
Swain,  Joseph,  educator,  VI.  491. 
Swan,  Joseph  Rockwell,  jurist,  V.  183. 
Swarthmore  College,  Presidents  of: 

Bond,  E.  P.,  dean,  VI.  365. 

De  Garmo,  C,  third,  VI.  364. 

Magill,  E.  H.,  second,  VI.  364. 

Parrish,  E.,  first,  V.  348. 
Swartwout,  Henry,  merchant,  VII.  119, 
Swayne,  Noah  H,,  jurist,  IV.  156. 
Swayne,  Wager,  soldier,  IV.  156, 
Sweeney,  P.  B.,  Ill,  389,  Hall,  A,  0. 
Sweet,  Alexander  E.,  humorist,  VI.  31. 
Sweney,  John  Eobson,  composer,  IV.  350. 
Swift,  Ebenezer,  surgeon,  V.  177. 
Swift,  Lewis,  astronomer,  IV.  302. 
Swift,  Lucian,  Jr.,  journalist,  VI.  287. 
Swinburne,  John,  surgeon,  VII.  33. 
Swinburne,  Ralph  E.,  physician,  II.  506. 
Swing,  David,  clergyman.  III.  16, 
Swinton,  John,  journalist,  VIII,  418. 
Swisshelm,  Jane  Grey,  reformer,  II.  316. 
Sykes,  George,  soldier,  IV.  280. 
Sykes,  Martin  L.,  E.  R.  president,  III.  329. 
Sylvester,  Richard  H.,  journalist,  III.  325. 
Syms,  John  G.,  manufacturer,  VII.  345. 


Taft,  Alphonso,  statesman,  IV.  24. 
Taft,  Charles  P.,  journalist,  I.  239. 
Taft,  Lorado,  sculptor,  VIII.  283. 
Taggart,  John  Henry,  journalist,  V.  402. 
Taggart,  Wm.  Marcus,  journalist,  V.  402. 
Taintor,  Henry  Fox,  manufacturer,  I.  452. 
Talbot,  Ethelbert,  P.  E.  bishop,  VIII.  390. 
Talbot,  John,  missionary.  III.  460. 
Talbot,  Joseph  C,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  466. 
Talbot,  Matthew,  governor,  I.  223, 
Talbot,  Samson,  educator,  I.  302. 
Talbot,  Silas,  naval  officer.  III.  501. 
Talbot,  Thomas,  governor,  I.  121. 
Taloott,  Harry  E.,  civil  engineer,  VII.  109. 
Taliaferro,  Sinclair,  lawyer,  VIII.  161. 
Taliaferro,  Wm.  Booth,  soldier,  V.  216. 
Talleyrand's  attempt  to  bribe  U.  S.  envoys, 

I.  26,  Marshall,  J. 
Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  rev.  soldier,  I.  90. 
Tallmadge,  James,  statesman.  III.  493. 
Tallmadge,  Nath'l.  P.,  senator.  III.  444. 
Talmage,  T.  DeWitt,  clergyman,  IV.  26. 
Tammany,  Sons  of  Saint,  III,  377,  Smith, 

M,;  first  wigwam.  III,  378,  WiUett,  M, 
Tammany,  Tamanend,  Tamemund,III,  377, 

Smith,  M, 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  jurist,  I,  27. 
Tanner,  Benjamin  T,,  bishop.  III.  89. 
Tanner  Henry  0.,  artist.  III.  89. 
Tanner,  James,  com'r.  of  pensions,  I.  287. 
Tanner,  Zera  L.,  naval  ofBcer,  VIII.  384. 


Tansley,  John  0.,  surgeon.  III.  296. 
Tappan,  Arthur,  reformer,  II.  320. 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  senator,  V.  403, 
Tappan,  Eli  Todd,  educator,  VII.  7. 
Tappan,  Henry  Philip,  educator,  I.  249. 
Tappan,  John,  merchant,  II.  321. 
Tappan,  Lewis,  philanthropist,  II.  321. 
Tappan,  Wm.  Bingham,  poet,  V.  241. 
Tarifi:  for  revenue  only,  Phrase,  I.  468,  Wat- 

terson,  H. 
Tarkington,  Joseph  A.,  physician,  V.  159. 
Tattnall,  Josiah,  governor,  1.  221. 
Tattnall,  Josiah,  naval  officer,  V.  488. 
Taulbee,  William  Preston,  III.  460. 
Taussig,  Frank  W.,  educator,  VIII.  149. 
Taylor,  Alfred,  naval  officer,  IV.  220. 
Taylor,  Barton  S.,  librarian,  V.  475. 
Taylor,  Bayard,  author.  III.  454. 
Taylor,  Charles  H.,  journalist,  II.  192. 
Taylor,  Charlotte  de  B.,  author,  II.  164. 
Taylor,  George,  patriot,  V.  431. 
Taylor,  George  H.,  author,  VI.  45. 
Taylor,  George  H.,  physician,  V.  494. 
Taylor,  George  S.,  manufacturer.  III.  212. 
Taylor,  Hannis,  diplomat,  VIII.  118. 
Taylor,  Henry  Genet,  physician,  V.  497. 
Taylor,  James  Monroe,  educator,  V.  235. 
Taylor,  John,  Mormon  leader,  VII.  390. 
Taylor,  John,  soldier,  II,  236. 
Taylor,  John  L.,  jurist,  VIII.  337. 
Taylor,  Margaret  S.,  IV.  370. 
Taylor,  Moses,  banker,  VII.  255. 
Taylor,  Moses,  IV.  451,  Field,  C.  W. 
Taylor,  Nathaniel W.,  clergyman, VII.  187. 
Taylor,  Richard,  soldier,  IV.  331. 
Taylor,  Robert  L.,  governor,  VIII.  366. 
Taylor,  Stephen  Wm.,  educator,  V.  427. 
Taylor,  Walter  H.,  banker,  VII.  164. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  clergyman,  II,  189. 
Taylor,  William  R,,  naval  officer,  IV,  219, 
Taylor,  William  V.,  naval  officer,  IV.  154. 
Taylor,  Zachary,  U.  S.  president,  IV.  369. 
Tazewell,  Henry,  senator,  II.  6. 
Tazewell,  Littleton  W.,  governor,  V.  448. 
Teague,  Samuel  W.,  capitalist,  II.  187. 
Teall,  William  W.,  financier,  VI.  24. 
Telautograph,  IV.  454,  Gray,  E. 
Telegraph  inventor,  IV.  449,  Morse,  S.  F.  B. 

IV.    450,  Vail,  A.;   alphabet,  IV.    450 

Vail,  A. 
Telfair,  Edward,  governor,  I.  219. 
Teller,  Henry  M.,  statesman,  IV.  250. 
Tellier,  Remigiua,  educator,  II,  266, 
Temple,  Edward  Lowe,  author,  VII.  95. 
Temple,  William  G.,  naval  officer,  IV.  367 
Ten  Eyck,  John  C,  senator,  II.  95. 
Tennent,  Gilbert,  clergyman,  VIII.  73. 
Tennent,  John,  clergyman,  VIII.  73. 
Tennent,  Wm.,  Jr.,  clergyman,  VIII.  73. 
Tennent,  Wm.,  Sr.,  educator,  V.  469. 
Tennessee,  Governors  of  : 

Bate,  William  B.,  twenty -sixth,  VII.  213. 

Blount,  William,  territorial,  VII.  206. 

Blount,  Willie,  fourth,  VII.  207. 

Brown,  Aaron  V.,  thirteenth,  V.  8. 

Brown,  John  C,  twenty-second,  VII.  211. 

Brown,  Neil  S.,  fourteenth,  VII.  209. 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  twentieth,  VII.  210. 

Buchanan,  J.  P.,  twenty-eighth,  VII.  213, 

Campbell,  W.  B.,  sixteenth!  VII.  209. 

Cannon,  Newton,  tenth,  VII,  208, 

Carroll,  W.,  sixth  and  ninth,  VII.  208. 

Hall,  William,  eighth,  VII.  208. 

Harris,  Isham  G.,  eighteenth,  II.  209. 

Hawkins,  Alvin,  twenty-fifth,  VII.  213. 

Houston,  Samuel,  seventh,  IV.  60. 
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Tennessee,  Governors  of — Con. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth, II.  455. 

Jones,  James  C,  twelfth,  VII.  209. 

Marks,    A.  S.,    twenty-fourth,  VII.  212. 

McMinn,  Joseph,  fifth,  VII.  207. 

Polk,  James  K.,  eleventh,  VI.  265. 

Porter,  J.  D.,  twenty-third,  VII.  211. 

Boane,  Archibald,  second,  VII.  207.  . 

Senter,  De  Witt.C,  twenty-flrst,  VII.  211. 

Sevier,  John,  first  and  third.  III.  430. 

Taylor,  Kobert  L.,  twenty-seventh    and 
thirtieth,  VIII.  366. 

Trousdale,  William,  fifteenth,  VII.  209. 

Turney,  Peter,  twenty-ninth,  VII.  213. 
Tenney,  Asa  W.,  lawyer,  II.  334. 
Tenney,  Samuel,  physician,  V.  175. 
Terhune,  Mary  V.,  author,  II.  122. 
Terrell,  E.  H.,  minister  to  Belgium,  I.  387 
Terwilliger,  Lorenzo,  m'n'f'r.,  VIII.  115. 
Terry,  Alfred  H.,  soldier,  IV.  69. 
Terry,  David  S.,  I.  82,  Field,  S.  J. 
Terry,  Eli,  inventor,  VI.  268. 
Terry,  John  Taylor,  merchant.  III.  230. 
Tesla,  Nikola,  electrician,  VI.  398. 
Tevis,  Lloyd,  capitalist,  VIII.  66. 
Texas,  repubhc  of,  IV.  61,  Houston,  S. 
"  Texas  Sittings,"  VI.  31,  Sweet,  A.  E. 
Thacher,  George,  congressman,  II,  197. 
Thacher,  James,  physician,  VII.  401. 
Thacher,  John  B.,  manufacturer,  II.  506. 
Thacher,  Oxenbridge,  lawyer,  V.  229. 
Thacher,  Oxenbridge,  I.  19,  Quincy,  J. 
Thacher,  Peter,  clergyman,  VI.  197. 
Thacher,  Peter,  clergyman,  VII.  308. 
Thacher,  Samuel  C,  clergyman,  V.  88. 
Thacher,  Thomas,  clergyman,  V.  229, 
Thatcher,  Henry  K.,  naval  officer,  V.  44. 
Thatcher,  Moses,  Mormon  apostle, VII.  395. 
Thazter,  Celia  Laighton,  author,  I.  305. 
Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  artist,  VI.  471. 
Thayer,  Alexander  W.,  author,  VIII.  233. 
Thayer,  John  Milton,  governor,  I.  471. 
Thayer,  Joseph  Henry,  scholar,  VI.  424. 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  clergyman,  VII.  159. 
Thayer,  Simeon,  soldier,  VIII.  110. 
Thayer,  Sylvanus,  soldier,  VII.  37. 
Thayer,  William  W.,  governor,  VIII.  6. 
Thebaud,  Augustus,  educator,  II.  265. 
Thomas,  Allen,  diplomat,  VIII.  350. 
Thomas,  Amos  E.,  educator,  II.  198;  III. 

481. 
Thomas,  Arthur  L.,  governor,  I.  415. 
Thomas,  Benj.  Franklin,  jurist,  V.  220. 
Thomas,  Charles  M.,  physician.  III.  483. 
Thomas,  David,  manufacturer,  III.  360. 
Thomas,  David  W.,  merchant,  II.  399. 
Thomas,  Douglas  H.,  banker,  I,  160. 
Thomas,  Ebenezer  S.,  journalist,  V.  393. 
Thomas,  Geo.,  deputy  governor,  II.  279. 
Thomas,  George  Henry,  soldier,  IV.  48. 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  publisher,  VI.  220. 
Thomas,  James  E.,  educator,  I.  519. 
Thomas,  John,  rev.  soldier,  I.  81, 
Thomas,  John,  manufacturer.  III.  124, 
Thomas,  John  E.,  musician,  VIII.  445. 
Thomas,  Joseph  D.,  physician,  VI.  340, 
Thomas,  Lemon,  merchant,  IV.  383. 
Thcmas,  Philip,  I.  160,  Thomas,  D.  H. 
Thomas,  Philip  F.,  statesman,  V.  6. 
Thomas,  Eobert  P.,  pharmacist,  V.  347. 
Thomas,  Samuel,  manufacturer,  III.  360. 
Thomas,  Seth,  1785,  mfr..  III.  118. 
Thomas,  Seth,  1816,  mfr..  III.  118. 
Thomas,  Theodore,  musician,  II.  139. 
Thomas,  Theodore  G.,  physician,  III.  307. 
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Varnum,  James  M.,  lawyer,  VI.  158. 
Varnum,  Joseph  Bradley,  rev.  soldier,  I,  70. 
Vassar  (.'i.tlle^'e.  Presidents  of  : 

Caldwell,  S.  L.,  third,  V.  235. 

Jewett,  M.  P.,  lirst,  V.  234. 
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Raymond,  J.  H.,  second,  V.  234. 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  tifth,  V.  235. 

Vassar,  M.,  founder,  V.  233. 
Vassar,  John  Ellison,  mi-sionary,  V.  252. 
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Vassar,  Matthew,  philanthropist,  V.  233. 
Vassar,  Matt.,  2d,  philanthropist,  V.  233. 
Vassar,  Thomas  E.,  clergyman,  VI.  22. 
Vaughan,  Alfred  J.,  soldier,  VI.  355. 
Vaux,  Richard,  lawyer,  III.  111. 
Veale,  Moses,  lawyer,  I.  536. 
Veasey,  William,  cler-yman,  I.  516. 
Veazey,  Wheelock  G.,  soldier,  IV.  396. 
Vedder,  Commodore  P.,  senator,  II.  508. 
Vedder,  Elihu,  artist,  VI.  469. 
Venable,  William  Henry,  author,  VII.  31. 
Vermeule,  John  D.,  merchant,  VIII.  436. 
Vermont,  Governors  of  : 

Barstow,  J.  L.,  thirty-ninth,  VIII.  328. 

Patler,  Ezra,  twelfth,  VIII.  316. 

Chittenden,  Martin,  ei-hth,  VIII.  316. 

Chittenden,  T.,  first  and  third,  VIII.  312. 

Converse,  Julius,tliirty-rourth,VIII.  326. 

Coolidge,  Carlos,  twentieth,  VIII.  320. 

Crafts,  Samuel  C,  thirteenth,  VIII.  317. 

Dillingham,  Paul,  thirtieth,  VIII.  324. 

Dillingham,  Wm.  P.,  forty-second,  VIII, 
329. 

Eaton,  Horace,  nineteenth,  VIII.  319. 

Fairbanks,    Erastus,  twenty-second   and 

twenty-seventh,  VIII.    320. 

Fairbanks,  H.,  thirty-sixth,  VIII.  327. 
Farnham,  R.,  thirty-eighth,  VIII.  327. 
Fletcher,  R.,  twenty-fifth,  VIII.  322. 
Fuller,  Levi  K.,  forty-fourth,  VIII.  330. 
Galusha,  J.,seventli  and  ninth,  VIII.  314. 
Grout,  Josiah,  forty-sixth,  VIII.  331. 
Hall,  Hiland,  tweuty-si.xth,  VIII.  322. 
Holbrook,  F.,  twenty-eighth,  VIII.  323. 
Jenison,  Silas  H.,  fifteenth,  VIII.  318. 
Mattocks,  John,  seventeenth,  VIII.  318. 
Ormsbee,  E.  J.,  forty-first,  VIII.  329. 
Page,  Carroll  S.,  forty-third,  VIII.  329. 
Page,  John  B.,  thirty-first,  VIII.  324. 
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Palmer,  Wm.  A.,  fourteenth,  VIII.  317. 
Peck,  Asahel,  thirty-fifth,  VIII.  326. 
Pingree,  Samuel  E.,  fortieth,  VIII.  328. 
Proctor,  R.,  thirty-seventli,  I.  141. 
Robinson,  J.  S.,  twenty-third,  VIII.  321. 
Robinson,  Moses,  second,  VIII.  313. 
Royce,  S.,  twenty-fourth,  VIII.  321. 
Skinner,  Richard,  tenth,  VIII.  316. 
Slade,  Wm.,  eighteenth,  VIII.  319. 
Smith,  Israel,  fifth,  VIII.  314. 
Smith,  John  G.,  twenty-ninth,  VIII.  323. 
Stewart,  J.  W.,  thirty-third,  VIII.  325. 
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Vernon,  William,  merchant,  VIII.  62. 
Verplanck,  Guliau  C,  author,  V.  405. 
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Very,  Jones,  poet,  VI.  276. 
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Vest,  George  Graham,  senator,  II.  298. 
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Vickers,  George,  statesman,  VII.  221. 
Vickers,  George  M.,  poet,  IV.  505. 
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Viele,  Egbert  L.,  engineer,  II.  194. 
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J.,  IV.  107,  Johnson,  W.  N. 
Vilas,  William  F.,  statesman,  II.  408. 
Villard,  Henry,  financier.  III.  498. 
Vincent,  Strong,  soldier,  VII.  252. 
Vining,  John,  senator,  II.  5. 
Vinton,  Alex.  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  58. 
Vinton,  David  Hammond,  soldier,  IV.  282. 
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Smith,  W.,  twenty-sixth,  V.  451. 
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Tazewell,  L.  W.,  nineteenth,  V.  448. 
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Tyler,  John,  eighth,  V.  444. 

Walker,  G.  C,  thirty-third,  V.  453. 

Wells,  H.  H.,  thirty-second,  V.  453. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  twenty-ninth,  V.  462. 

Wood,  J.,  fourth,  V.  443. 
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Johns,  John,  fourth.  III.  236. 

Madison,  James,  first,  VII.  216. 

Meade,  William,  third,  VII.  216. 

Moore,  Richard  C,  second,  VII.  216. 

Randolph,  Alfred  M.,  sixth,  VII.  217. 

Whittle,  Francis  M.,  fifth,  VII.  216. 
Virginia  Resolves,  I,  338,  Henry,  P. 
Vischer,  CarlV.,  physician.  III,  489. 
Vogrich,  Max  W.  C,  musician,  VIII.  448 
Volk,  Leonard  Wells,  sculptor,  VII.  469. 
Volk,  S.  A.  Douglas,  artist,  VII.  470. 
Volunteer  Yacht,  illus,,  I,  450. 
Vonnoh,  Robert  William,  artist,  VII.  462 
von  Schweinitz,  L.  D.,  botanist,  VIII.  380 
Voorhees,  Charles  Stewart,  lawyer,  V.  136 
Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  senator,  II.  359. 
Vroom,  Peter  Dumont,  governor,  V.  205. 
Vrooman,  John  W.,  financier,  I,  260. 
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Waddel,  James,  clergyman,  II.  259. 
Waddell,  Alfred   M.,  congressman,  VIII 

124. 
Waddell,  James  I.,  naval  officer,  V.  364. 
Wade,  Benj.  F.,  senator,  II.  94. 
Wade,  J.  H.,  telegraph  projector,  I.  213. 
Wadleigh,  Bainbridge,  senator,  VII.  439 
Wadley,  David  R.,  manufacturer,  II.  399 
Wadley,  Dole,  manufacturer,  I.  477. 
Wadley,  Moses,  manufacturer.  III.  172. 
Wadley,  William  M.,B..  R.  manager,  I.  201 
Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  educator,  VI.  414 
Wadsworth,  James,  rev.  soldier,  I.  55. 
Wadsworth,  James  S.,  soldier,  V.  13. 
Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  rev.  soldier,  I.  78. 
Wadsworth,  Peleg,  rev.  soldier,  I,  76. 
Waggoner,  Balie  P.,  lawyer,  VII.  47. 
Wagner,  Albert,  architect,  VI.  461. 
Wagner,  Clinton,  physician,  I.  209. 
Wagner,  William,  philanthropist,  VI.  16 
Wainwright,  J.  M.,  naval  officer,  IV.  359 
Wainwright, J.  M.,  1st.,  P,E,  bishop,  I,  516 
Wainwright,  R.,  naval  officer,  V.  362. 
Wait,  William  Bell,  educator,  II.  451. 
Waite,  Davis  H.,  governor,  VI.  452. 
Waite,  Henry  M.,  I.  30,  Waite,  M.  E, 
Waite,  Morrison  R.,  jurist,  I.  30. 
Walcutt,  Chas.  Carroll,  soldier,  VI.  216. 
Wales,  Salem  H.,  journalist,  III.  310. 
Walke,  Henry,  rear-admiral,  VI.  247. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  lawyer.  I,  326. 
Walker,  Amasa,  I.  29,  Chase,  S.  P. 
Walker,  Benjamin,  soldier,  V.  239. 
Walker,  Edward  D.,  author,  VI.  462. 
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Walker,  Herman,  capitalist,  VIII.  277. 
WL^ker,  James,  educator,  VI.  419. 
Walker,  Joseph  R.,  pioneer,  V.  426. 
Walker,  Leroy  Pope,  statesman,  V.  288; 
Walker,  Matthew  H.,  banker,  VII.  139.1 
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■V/alker,  Robert  J.,  clergyman,  III.  329. 
IValker,  Robert  J.,  statesman,  VI,  269. 
Walker,  Sears  C,  astronomer,  VIII.  81. 
Walker,  Thos.  B.,  philanthropist,  VI.  250. 
Walker,  Timothy,  jurist,  V.  422. 
Walker,  William  H.,  banker,  VI.  109. 
Walkup,  Liberty,  inventor,  IV.  56. 
Wall,  Annie  Carpenter,  author,  V.  70. 
Wall,  John  Perry,  physician,  IV.  94. 
Wall,  Joseph  B.,  lawyer,  VI.  147. 
Wall,  Stephen,  priest,  VI.  286. 
Wallace,  Campbell,  R.  R.  com.,  II.  35. 
Wallace,  Cyrus  W.,  clergyman,  V.  127. 
Wallace,  Horace  Binney,  author,  VI.  199. 
Wallace,  Hngh,  merchant,  I.  495. 
Wallace,  Lew.,  soldier  and  author,  IV.  363. 
Wallace,  William  H.  L.,  soldier,  VI.  38. 
Wallace,  William  R.,  poet,  VIII.  375. 
TIfallace,  William  V.,  composer,  V.  140. 
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■^fallack,  John  Lester,  actor,  IV.  440. 
Waller,  John  L.,  clergyman,  V.   195. 
Vfalsh,  John  J.,  clergyman,  II.  297. 
flalsh,  Patrick,  journalist,  II.  50. 
Walsh,  Robert,  author,  V.  357. 
Walter,  Israel  David,  merchant,  III.  261. 
Walter,  Philip,  lawyer,  V.  180. 
Walters,  W.  Thompson,  merchant,  I.  155. 
Walthall,  Edward  Cary,  senator,  I,  389, 
Walton,  George,  governor,  I.  219. 
Walton,  William,  merchant,  I.  496. 
Walworth,  C.  A.,  clergyman.  III.  97. 
Walworth,  Jeannette  H.,  author,  VIII.  48. 
Walworth,  Mansfield  T.,  author,  V.  359. 
Walworth,  Reuben  H.,  chancellor.  III.  56. 
'  Wanamaker,  John,  merchant,  1. 143. 
Wird,  Artemas,  rev.  soldier,  I,  67. 
Wiiird,  Artemus,  pen-name,  I.  425,  Browne, 

c.  r. 

Ward,  Catherine  Weed,  artist,  I.  409. 

Ward,  Florence  N.,  surgeon,  VII.  270. 

Wi.rd,  Frederick  T.,  chemist,  II.  487. 
'   Wird,  Henry  A.,  naturalist.  III.  410. 

Wijd,  James  E.,  ship-owner,  VI.  77. 

WLrd,  James  Thomas,  clergyman,  I.  206. 

W»rd,  James  W.,  physician,  VII.  269. 
:  Ward,  John  Elliot,  lawyer,  I.  373. 

Ward,  John  H.  H.,  soldier,  IV.  365. 

Ward,  John  Q.  A.,  sculptor,  II.  364. 

Ward,  LebbeusB.,  mechanician,  I.  246. 

Wird,  Marcus  Lawrence,  gov.,  V.  209. 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  clergyman,  VII.  64. 

Ward,  Rodney  C,  soldier,  V.  257. 

Wa:rd,  Samuel,  banker,  IV.  435. 

WiL-d,  Samuel,  governor,  V.  71. 

Wa,rd,  Samuel,  soldier,  V.  71. 
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Ward,  Thomas,  merchant,  V.  42. 

Ward,  William  H.,  clergyman,  VIII.  147. 

tare,  Ashur,  jurist,  V.  180. 
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Ware,  Edmund  Asa,  educator,  V.  380. 

W^e,  Henry,  theologian,  V.  174. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  author,  V.  358. 
\  Wa>.e,  Nathaniel  A.,  lawyer,  V.  149. 

Wai'e,  Nicholas,  senator,  V.  70. 
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Warner,  William  R.,  chemist,  II.  167. 
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Warren,  Nathan  B.,  author.  III.  374. 
Warren,  Orris  Herbert,  editor.  III.  87. 
Warren,  William,  actor,  V.  439. 
Warrington,  Lewis,  naval  officer,  VI.  232. 
Warthen,  Richard,  senator,  I.  384. 
Washburn,  Cadwallader  C,  gov.,  V.  196. 
Washburn,  Chas.  Ames,  diplomat,  V.  255. 
Washburn,  Emory,  governor,  I.  116. 
Washburn,  Israel,  governor,  V.  400. 
Washburn,  John  H.,  underwriter,  II.  262. 
Washburn,  Peter  T.,  governor,  VIII.  325. 
Washburn,  William  B.,  governor,  I,  120, 
Washburn,  William  D,,  senator.  III.  299. 
Washburne,  Elihu  B.,  statesman,  IV.  14. 
"Washington,  Augustine,  1. 1, Washington,  G. 
Washington,    Booker   T.,   educator,  VII. 
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Washington,  Bushrod,  jurist,  II.  231. 
"Washington   College,  Tenn.,  Presidents   of, 

VII.  340,  et  seq. 
"Washington,  D.  C,  founding  of,  VII,  139, 
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Washington,  George,  U.  S.  president,  I,  1,; 

farewell  to  the  Army,   I.   16,    Knox,  H.; 

headquarters  in  New  York,  I.  18,  Osgood, 
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